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During  the  First  Session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament  of  the 
United- Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth  Day 
of  January  1819,  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  His  Majesty  King  GE0;RGE  the  Third. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Petitions  RBffPscTTKo  thk  claims 

t)v  THE  RoMAK  CATHOLICS.]  Mr.  Bas- 
tard presented  a  petition  from  the  county 
^  Devon  against  the  <slaims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  He  said,  he  concurred  fully 
with  the  petitioners  in  the  opinion,  that 
«ny  farther  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics would  be  dangerous  to  the  Pro- 
testant ascendancy.  The  hon.  member 
presented  a  similar  petition  from  Exeter. 

Mr.  Newman  saia»  he  had  heard  it  re- 
ported that  it  was  his  intention  to  giro  a 
¥ote  upon  the  question  at  variance  with 
his  foraser  (minions.  Ever  since  he  had 
taken  a  seat  in  that  House  he  had  always 
joined  tbe  Protestaat  side»  and  should  do 
so  upon  the  presebt  occasion,  unless  he 
heard  arguments  much  stronger  than 
-those  ia  general  use,  to  ahow  the  propriety 
of  granting  the  Catholics  that  for  whicn 
they  petitioned.  He,  at  the  same  thne, 
wtsoed  it  to  be  understood,  that  if  he 
thought  the  Catholics  were  not  protected 
in  their  property  and  religion  in  the  fullest 
•manner,  he  should  be  the  first  to  propose 
nMCurities  for  their  protection. 

Lord  EMngtoH  rose  not  to  detract  from 
-^e  weight  of  respectability  which  attach- 
ed to  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
-atgned  the  petition  from  the  county  of 
-lievoo.  There  were,  ho«irever,  some  cir* 
Gumstances  connected  with  that  petition 
with  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  nolake  the 
-House  aoouainted.  How  long  the  county 
meeiing  where  the  {letition  dnginated  had 
hean  in  contemdatien,  it  was  inmossiUe 
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(for  him  to  say ;  but  he  could  positively 
state,  that  no  public  notice  was  given  to 
the  county,  until  the  20th  of  last  month, 
when  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Exeter  papers,  calling  the  meeting  on  thie 
2Srd.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  what  the 
sense  of  the  county  of  Devon  was  on  the 
<3athoKc  question,  but  of  this  he  was  con- 
fident, that  the  sudden  manner  in  which 
this  meeting  had  been  called,  was  not  cal- 
culated fairly  to  ascertain  it.  He  imputed 
no  blame  to  thehigh  sbeHfT,  knbwing  hinol, 
from  his  character,  incapable  of  acting  in 
any  way  but  as  a  sense  of  duty  prescribed. 
-He  did  not  insinuate  any  disrespect  against 
those  who  signed  the  requisition,  for  then: 
names  were  unknown  to  him,  as*  he  be- 
lieved they  were  to  the  county  at  large, 
since  he  had  never  seen  them  published 
in  any  of  the  newspapers,  accprding.to 
the  usual  practice  on  such  occasions.  Of 
the  900  petitioners,  many 'he  knew  to  be 
most  respectable,  and  he  was  fully  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  all  were  so ;  but  he 
must  ahio  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
ueeholders,  had  neither  sanctioned  the 
meeting  with  their  presence,  nor  the  peti- 
tion with  their  signatures;  and,  whatever 
nnght  be  their  opinions  respecting  Catho- 
lic emaocipation,  he  did  not  believe  that 
they  concurred  with  those  who  *at  the 
meeting  appeared  as  the  framers  and  pro- 
posers of  the  petition.  His  own  senti- 
ments on  the  important  question  were  al- 
ready decla^.  Did  he  entertain  the 
opinion  that  concessions  to  our  Catholic 
fiellow-siibjects  could  endanger  our  Pro- 
testant esinririsdimeDt,  he  would  be  the 
(B) 
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last  man  to  give  them  his  support ;  but 
thinking,  as  h^  did»  that  all  those  who 
ahared  in  the  biythens  of  the  country 
ought  tor  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
^e  constitution,  he  felt  it  to  be  as  wise  in 
policy  as  it  was  just  and  sound  in  princi- 
ple, to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which 
80  many  laboured  on  account  of  their  re* 
]igk)us  belief. 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  mean-  to  deny 
the  respectability  of  the  individuals  who 
signed  the  petition  from  Exeter,  but  be 
should  observe,  that  the  names  affixed  to 
a  petition  from  the  same  place  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claimSi  which  he 
should  presently  present,  were  not  less  re- 
spectable. He  fully  agreed  with  the  lat- 
ter petitioners,  that  it  was  unjust  and  im- 
politic to  deprive  any  body  of  men  of 
their  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  their 
religious  opmions.  Instead  of  thinkine 
that  any  danger  would  arise  to  the  churcn 
or  state  from  the  repeal  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics,  he  thought  it 
would  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of 
the  country.  For  those  of  his  constitu- 
ents who  thought  otherwise  he  had  a  high 
respect ;  but  he  differed  from  them  very 
much.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  this  was  a  reason 
why  every  member  should  come  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  with  an  unbiasa- 
ed  mind,  and  unfettered  judgment. 

Mr.  Houblon  presented  a  petition  from 
the  archdeacon,  clergy,  and  laity  of  Col- 
chester, against  any  &rther  concessions 
to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Western  said,  that  ha  differed  very 
ivideljr  from  those  of  h]|  constituents  who 
bad  signed  the  petitions  against  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.      This  he  re- 

f  retted,  as  he  respected  them  highly ;  but 
.  e  bad  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  he 
agreed  with  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  that  ever  graced  this  country. 
He  would  not  yield  to  any  man  in  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution ;  he  hated  what 
was  once  known  under  the  name  of  popery 
as  much  as  any  man ;  he  regretted  that 
auch  an  ascendancy  should  have  been 
gained  over  a  great  portion  of  Europe  as 
once  existed;  but  with  these  feelings 
atrong  in  hi9  mind,  he  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  principle  which  would  visit  upon 
the  children  the  sins  o  their  ancestors. 

Mr.  Cartwright  presented  a  petition 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Feterbo- 
.rough  lu^ainst  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  Western  rose  to  express  bis  doubt 
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of  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the 
clergy  coming  forward  in  a  body  against  a 
genera]  right.  The  clergy  certainly  eould 
not  have  a  stronger  interest  in  questions 
of  this  kind  than  any  other  class  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  individually>  but  their 
appearance  in  a  body  was  formidable,  and 
had  an  unconstitutional  tenden^. .  They 
looked  like  a  separate  and  disffoct  claSi 
coming  forward  to  give  an  influence.  The 
subject  was  one  that  was  connected  with 
pohtical  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  come  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity to  assume  a  political  influence 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  hear  such  doctrine,  without 
entering  his  most  solemn  protest  against 
it.  Was  it  possible  for  any  man  in  that 
House  to  support  the  doctrine  of  the  hon. 
member,  that  it  was  unconstitutiomd  for 
the  clergy  to  approach  that  House  as  pe- 
titioners ?  Where  did  the  horn  member 
learn  this  doctrine  i  In  what  books  had 
he  read  it?  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
such  sentiments  from  that  side  of  the 
House  (though  he  did  not  mean  to  as- 
sume that  any  one  but  the  hon.  member 
held  such  opinions),  which  on  every  occa- 
sion professed  to  wish  for  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  discussion.  How  could  foy  man 
say  that  the  clergy  had  not  a  right  to  pe- 
tition that  House?  What!  was  it  not 
enough  that  they  were  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  it  i  Were  they  now  to  be  excluded 
from  approaching  it  with  petitions  couch- 
ed in  the  most  respectful  terms?  From 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  Roman  Catho« 
lies  he  had  never  before  heard  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  come  forward  denied* 
What,  he  would  ask,  was  to  preclude  them 
from  coming  forward  as  a  body  i  Did 
not  the  House  every  day  receive  petitions 
from  individuals  in  their  corporate  charac- 
ter ?  What,  he  could  wish  to  know,  was 
there  in  the  law  or  the  constitution  of  the 
country  to  preclude  the  clergy  firom  com- 
ing forward  in  whatever  way  they  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Methuen  was  extremely  nappy  to 
have  heard  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
sentiments  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
his  own,  but  .which  had  borrowed  an  ad- 
ditional ch%rro  from  the  animated  laiv- 
guase  in  which  those  sentiments  had  been 
clothed. .  He  could  not  sufficiently  mark 
his  disaatittfaction  with,  or  rather  abhor- 
rence of,  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unconsUtutioqal,  as  well  as  illi- 
beral ;  for  If  there  was  one  body  whose  re- 
presentations should  be  entitled  to  aqco 
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retpe^  than,  another,  that diatmctive  &« 
TOur  was  certainly  due  to  the  tried  worth 
and  highly-retpeptable  character  of  the 
establi^ed  clergy. 

Mr.  Western  contended,  that  he  had 
been  completely  misunderstood,  if  not 
misrepresented.  He  did  not  mean  that 
their  petitions  should  be  excluded  from 
that  House ;  his  objection  went  to  their 
addressing  the  House  upon  a  subject  of 
this  delicacy  in  their  corporate  capacity. 
Would  it  be  judicious  to  encourage  appfi« 
cations  respecting  grieTances  from  various 
classes  of  men  in  their  corporate  capacity? 
For  instance,  would  it  be  for  the  mterest 
9f  the  independence  of  that  House,  that 
there  should  be  presented  a  petition  from 
the  army  as  a  body,  upon  the  subject  of 
Us  grievances  ? 

Mr.  Phnkett  said,  there  was  an  evident 
misapprehension  existing.  The  clergy 
haid,he  said,  petitioned  against  the  claims, 
under  the  impression  that  the  mterests  of 
the  Protestant  church  were  in  danger; 
they  considered  that  a  question  of  reli- 
^on,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  great 
civil  policy,  and  certainly  they  had  a  right 
to  petition  in  a  collective,  as  well  as  in  an 
individual  ca|Micitv;  but  it  perhaps  would 
have  been  advisable  to  have  abstained  from 
taking  so  active  a  part  as  they  had  taken 
upon  the  occasion. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  should  certainljy 
not  coincide  with  the  observations  of  his 
lion,  friend*  the  member  for  Essex,  if  he 
thought  they  were  directed  against  the 
reception  of  petitions  from  clergymen  aa 
individuals;  although  he  had  a  doubt, 
whether  or  not  their  petitions,  as  a  body, 
ought  to  be  received.  Although  the  House 
Blight  receive  a  petition  from  an  indivi- 
dual officer,  if  they  were  to  allow  a  peti- 
tion to  be  presented, to  them  by  the  1st 
ssgiment  of  Guards,  they  might  as  wdl 
abdicate  their  functions  at  once.  The  pe- 
titioners called  themselves  members  of 
the  church.  The  whole  community  were 
just  as  much  members  of  the  church. 
The  petitioners  were,  in  fact,  the  servants 
ef  the  church. 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  George  Hill  said,  he  had  a  petition 
to  present  against  the  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  which  did  not  yield  in 
TeM>ectability  to  any  that  had  been  brought 
bemr e  parliament  on  that  subject.  It  was 
from  as.  independent  a  body  of  consti- 
tuenu  as  any  that  returned  a  mendier  to. 
ti^ac  Hotiae..    It  was  from  the  freemen^ 


citisens,  and  inhd>itants  of  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Londondeify.  It  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  mayor,  the  sheriffi,  the 
bishop  and  the  dean,  as  well  as  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  resident  gentry,  and  very  numerously 
by  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  In  short, 
it  possessed  every  quality  to  give  it  merit 
and  favour  with  the  House.  Its  language 
was  conciliatory,  but  in  firm  opposition  to 
any  alteration  which  could  in  any  degree 
endanger  the  Protestantism  of  the. throne, 
of  the  parliament,  or  of  our  religion. 
These  were  the  sentiments  of  his  consti- 
tuents, and  with  them  he  entirely  con- 
curred; but  they  were  not  only  the  senti- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  Derry,  but  of  the 
Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  with 
which  he  had  as  good  reason  to  be  ac- 
quainted as  any  member.  He  was  con- 
vmced,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  and 
similar  petitions  had  been  thought  pecu- 
h'arly  necessary,  and  had  been  voted  and 
forwarded  in  consequence  of  the  unau- 
thorised declaration  of  some  persons  in 
Dublin,  who  being  advocates  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  had  presumed  to,arrog|ate 
and  announce  a  support  of  those  claims 
by  Protestants,  which  was  not  sanctioned. 
Such  boasts,  together  with  the  taunts  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  press,  bad  produced 
this  and  other  petitions  of  the  same  ten- 
dency. 

Many  other  petitions  on  the  same  sub- 
ject were  pfesented,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Qdestion.]  Mr^ 
Gratton*  presented  eight  Roman  Catholic 
and  five  FVotestant  petitions,  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  after  which^ 
he  rose  and  said:—- 

I  beg  leave,  Sir,  in  presenting  these 
petitions,  to  express^  my  most  ardent 
nope,  that  they  may  ultimately  succeed ; 
and  that,  in  their  success,  they  will  give 
strength  to  the  Protestant  church,  to  the 
act  of  Settlement,  and  to  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  crown;  and  that  they 
will  form  an  identification  with  the  people, 
so  as  to  preserve  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  security  and  respectability  abroad ; 
while  the  two  religions,  under  the  roof  of 
one  and  the  same  empire,  tnay  exercise 
their  respective  privileges  with  the  same 
God,  the  same  Gospel,  and  the  same  Re- 
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deemer;  #ith  ^ftreat  8iciMieB|0,  bm 
the  same  resukv^  and  in  their  dHibreifl 
notes,  with  all  the  variety  of  iMMhite,  bot 
with  its  concord  and  harmony,  ofibr  up 
their  prayers  to  their  common  Redeemer. 
It  is  siuimitted,  that  the  Roman  Cath«^ 
lie  combination  o^  Europe  has  ceased^ 
that  the  race  of  the  Pretender  Is  extihev^ 
that  the  dangerous  pv*'^!^!^^^®  I'opc  ^ 
no  more,  and  that  the  iffipttftd  ailatth* 
ments  are  n^t  only  gone,  but  the  tfbjeea 
to  which  there  could  be  any  attacbaaent 
are  annihilated.  The  Roman  Cathotioa 
claim  a  common  law  rigbt  of  eUgibilhy,* 
subject  certaialy  to  the  control  of  parlmp> 
ment ;  they  formerly  sat  in  pairSameni^mid 
held  offices,  as  you  now  nt  in  parliatAifnt^ 

Sf  Tiftoeof  that  right;  should  jrou  repeal 
e  disabling  statutes,  yuu'  do  not  givci 
you  only  restore ;  sbouki  you  pkafte  to 
eontiaae  the  peiml  staitutetf^  it  w  a  seti- 
teoce,  where  you  are  te  prove  their  de^ 
linqvency,  before  you  can  call  upon  thetii 
to  establish  their  innoeenoe.  There  b  no 
doubt  tliat  parliament  has  a  right  to  dis- 
^aliiy ;  the  safety  of  parliament  depends 
on  it;  you  have  done  so  in  the  best  of 
ttmes ;  you  have*  disqualified  placemen 
and  pensioners  df  certain  descriptions; 
you  have  disqualified  revenue  oflfcers,  add 
you  have  asceruined  the  Qualification  of 
ihembers  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  ae- 
cure  its  independency ;  fatut  there  is  one 
privilege  which  you  cannot  affect-;  ^ou 
cannot  diaqualifV  on  account  of  religion ; 
the  suUect  worships  his  God  In  defiance 
of  his  fellow-creature;  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  God,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the 
subject;  The  king  who  would  interf^fe, 
puts  btmself  ia  the  place  of  bis  Make^ 
^d  attempt*  ^  jbstle  the  Alasighiy  from 
hia  throne;  he  ban  no  dredeatials  frook 
God,  and  he  can  have  none  from  man  t-^ 
all  the  kings  of  the  «ar^  and  all  their  Ar- 
tillefy,  horse  and  foot,  and  dragoons,  can« 
Qot,  m  the  mmd  of  the  meanest  individual, 
establish  a  conviction  of  any  proposition, 
moral,  religious,  or  mathematical*  In- 
deed, you  are  too  enlightened  to  doubt 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  said,  we  do  not 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  on  account 
of  their  religion,  but  that  we  consider 
^hat  they  cdl  their  religion,  to  be  evi- 
dence of  tenets  and  aflbctioDS  which  do 
not  beloBg  to  religion^  and  whidi  amount 
to  a  disregard  of  the  cfbligation  of  an  .oath, 
and  the  duty  of  alle^ianoe.  Let  us  sup- 
pose sir  George  Jemingham  tried  on  that 
charge,  and  that  the  argumepis  tendered 
in  evidence  were,  th^  proceedings  of  the 
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eouneil  of  Lacsran,  the  ftrvivd  of  the  Je* 
suits^  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisition^ 
Gandolpby^a  paaa^det,  his  reception  bv 
the  pope,  and  the  politeness  of  the  pope  a 
chamberlain  ;-^he  judge  who  sboutd  suf- 
fer such  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury,  would  be 
Hopeacbed,  and  the  jury  who  found  on 
such  evidence  would  be  attainted.    Sup- 

Cte  the  couttsel  on  the  skle  of  tlie  de- 
(ie  should  lender  in  evidence,  the  di- 
rttM  oaths  which  the  Protestants  bad 
prescribed,  and  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
nei  had  taken ;  the  answers  of  the  six  uni<* 
iersities  acainst  the  imputed  slander,  the 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  tbe  baulea 
#on  with  Catholic  blood ;  nd  in  answer 
to  the  objection  arisiog  from  the  appoint- 
aKtit  of  a  Reman  Catholic  prdate  by  the 
pope,  he  should  say,  that  this  was  the 
6tHy  pert  of  tbe  ^uei^ioft  which  by  any 

Eretence  came  withia  your  jurisdiction^ 
ut  that  the  ebfection  was  answered  by 
Ibe  nope*a  ofm  letters,  containing  an  oftr 
of  the  veto  t  and  that  you,  in  refusing 
that-  offer,  reacted  the  securitv  of  the 
church,  when  it  came  accompanied  with 
l9ie  liberty  of  the  people;  sifoh  a  tender 
by  the  couns^  tbe  judge  would  observo 
to  be  unnecessary,  inasmudi  as  the  other 
ride  had  made  out  no  case» 

Here  then  I  beg  to  observe  on  this  patf 
of  the  subject,  first,  that  the  Romanr 
Catholios  bad  a  common  law  rigbt  to 
eligibility;  secondly, tbat the parflameni 
had  in  justice  no  right  to  requii^  them  to 
abjure  thehr  religion;  thirdly,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  relision  is  no  evMenee  of 
uarfidy  or  treason ;  foufthly;  that  you  re« 
lect  the  Roman  Catholics  for  wbal  they 
nave  abjured,  and  you  further  require 
tfaem  to  abjure  that,  which  does  not 
belong  to  toe  cegnisance  of  the  civil 
magistrate^  namely,  tbe  Articles  of  their 
religion;  and  in  so  doing,  you  cemmic 
that,  for  which  a  judge  would  be  im* 
peached,  and  a  jury  mi^t  be  attahited. 

In  continuing  the  disqualification  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  we  net  only  depiive 
them  of  the  common  law  tight  of  ^igibi^ 
lity,  but  we  affect  the  foundation  of  our 
own  faitb,  end  disobey  the  prkne  order  of 
natural  and  revealed  reli^on :  when  ww 
say  the  Roosan  Catholfe  b  afliected  with 
circumstances  idolatrous,  and  iocapl^le  of 
moral  obligation  or  political  sdlegia»ee» 
we  siry  tbe  RottUto  CathoKe  religion  is  not 
divine^  saying  thAt,  We  affirm  that  Christie 
anity  does  not  Oktend  to  Freitee,  to 
Kaly,  to  Spain,  and  a  great  part  ef  Ger- 
many; aaying  thel,  we  aay  UM  ChriMi* 
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wMty  has  madb  no  way»  and  of  course 
dopme  It  of  ooe  great  proof  of  ha 
difinity;  sajrmg  that,  we  tay  lluit  the 
Fape  has  foiled  his  maker,  that  a.  man 
proves  too  strong  for  Almighty  poii)er»  sare 
where  a  lew  nations  have  rescaed  the 
wredc  of  bis  omnipotence  firoei  general 
dtfcomfitares  the  atheist  hears  ail  this, 
goes  ^ng  with  each  sect,  while  itattacka 
the  other,  and  instead  of  stopping  riiort 
at  Pirotertamism,  proceeds  to  infideHty* 

I  say  we  afect  the  foondafio»  of  oor 
fiuth,  and  disobey  a  pime  order  of  natural 
wd  reteided  rdigion ;  a  f»riroe  oider  of 
natund  and  revealed  religieik  is  to  lore 
one  another;  in  no  other  way  can  jroa 
aerve^yenr  Maker;  prayer  is  adoration, 
notserfioe;  by  servmg  one  another,  you 
become  a  part  of'his  creation,  and  an 
aoxiliary  member  of  his  system ;  for  this, 
the  Redieemer  came  among  yoif ;  he  came, 
supported  by  mirade,  prophecy,  and  the 
intiSmal  evidence  of  transcendent  mo- 
rals, to  Offdain  two  great  troths;  the 
love  of  God,  and  love  of  man :  the  love 
of  saan  was  not  only  the  order  but  the  oh* 
ject  of  his  coming.  Yon  answer  you  don't 
obey ;  that  year  fellow  christians  are  in 
genenri  idolaters,  and  the  obje^  for  the 
moat  part  of  moral  disapprobation ;  Ood 
then  has  left  mankind  so  imperfect,  as  to 
make  his  own  commands  impossible;  and 
aeoordinely,  we  disqualify  a  great  portion 
of  omr  leitow  eitiaensi  and  denonnceaflreat 
pfoportion  of  oar  feUowchristians,  anddis^ 
ebeyonrgoepel;  exeeptyoucan  prove,  that 
Ae  gospel  does  not  comprehend  those  who 
bdieve  in  seven  saeraoents,  or  that  its 
Messhigs  are  to  be  confined  to  alms,  and 
that  &e  greater  part  of  o«r  feUow 
christfBAs  are  objects  of  our  charity,  not 
of  onr  benevolence. 

Yott  answer  this,  bv  diarges  against  the 
Roman  Catholics.  I  have  stated  those 
dmrges  to  be  unfounded,  you  yonrseives 
do  not  believe  then ;  you  did  not  believe 
those  disrges  in  the  17th  of  the  king, 
when  you  declared  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  good  and  loyal  subjects;  you  did 
not  believe  those  charges  whoi  you  gave 
them  the  right  of  bearing  arms ;  you  did 
not  belteve  those  charges  whto  you  gave 
tbetn  in  Ireland  Ae  Section  franchise; 
yon  did  not  believe  those  charges  when 
jroo  gate  ihem  the  army  and  navy;  you 
did  not  Mieve  those  charges  wtien  you 
restored  the  popedom ;  you  carried  the 
pope  on  yonr  bade,  the  great  infallible, 
whom  you  supposed  would  command  the 
•Uegianco  of  yow  Mow  sulijeoiSi  but 


whom  ye*  found  a  feeble  potentate,  wIk» 
conld  nait  command  a  Roman  Calholio 
mnsket  in  ihe  regteii  of  popery ;  strapped 
to  the  warvhorse  of  a  great  csptain ) 
violated  in  hb  own  dominions ;  and  whon& 
the  Roman  Catholic  nations  had  suffered 
to  be  depoaed  until  the  great  Protestant 
power  restored  him  :-<-I  si^,  did  you  re- 
store the  mass  in  Italy,  in  order  to  punidi 
your  fyiow  subjects  mr  popery  ?— <nQ,  but  ^ 
yoasaw  the  daneer  came  from  anothev 
quarter,  jwu  saw  that  Chriijlianity  of  overr 
sort  was  comparatively  safe,  but  that  im* 
deUty  of  eveiy  descriptk>n  waa  dangeroiy* 
You  did  not  belieee  these  chai^^  when 
vou  helped  to  restore  .dm  house  of  Bour^ 
Don,  and  with  them  to  ghie  new  strength 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  France; 
Franco  had  chdmed  to  wtSk  with  reason, 
and  despised  to  walk  with  God,  and  sho 
stumbled ;  tou  saw  that  the  cold  aeknow^ 
ledgment  oi  a  first  caose  would  ill  supply 
the  place  of  the  living  God,  and  glewmg 
devotion;  you  saw  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  establishment  was  a  better  euidtf 
thanruelulphik)sophy,and  thatChristianity 
withseven  sacraments,  was  better  than  in- 
fidelity; peace  had  lost  the  sweets  of 
afllance,  and  war  the  properties  of  hcfoor; 
and  the  reign  of  the  philosopher  was  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  religion.  Ao- 
corcfingly,  you  waited  for  iu  revival^tho 
revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  aa 
a  means  of  fai^  and  a  bond  of  traa^; 
and  as  you  endeavoured  to  restore  the 
principm  of  order,  without  dispiMiag  the 
particular  government,  bo  you  endea«« 
voured  to  revive  the  riemenU  of  Christ!- 
anit]r>  without  chsputing  the  particular 
religioa ;  and  in  so  doing,  yon  introduced . 
in  Rurope,  a  |>olitioal  oonmrmity  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  you  cut  off  the  hostile 
appral  to  Roman  Cathdio  princes,  and  ao« 
oordingly,  the  different  kings,  R'Otestent 
and  Roman  Catholic,  have  united  by  the 
bond  of  christian  fhMernity  to  support  the 
christian  reUgton.  You  have  changed  the 
eodesiastical  poritkm  of  Europe :  the  two 
religions,  Protestant  and  Roman  Cathdio, 
had  been  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility^ 
they  are  now  in  a  state  of  mutual  defence,' 
eacHi  prefeiving  its  own  establiiAiment,  hot 
both  conourring  to  defend  the  principle  of 
govorament  agaiiMt  the  anarchist  who 
should  depose  9ie  king,  and  the  principles 
of  ChristHUiity  against  the  infidel,  who 
would  depose  the  Alm!^ ty ;  but  you  can- 
not Mmil  the  benefit  of^these  principles  to 
fbreignpow^ie;  a  ^^onfbnnity  of  religion 
abroad  must  be  in  wdhKance.  a  compte* 
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iMnsioD  of  religioD  at  home;  you  cannot 
aet  up  the  pope  in  Italy,  and  punish 
popery  in  England ;  you  cannot  fator  the 
rehgton  of  lungs,  and  punish  the  same 
religion  in  tubjecU ;  that  were  to  declare, 
that  religion  was  an  artifice  of  state,  to 
protect  power,  and  abridge  liberty. 

But  it  is  said,  if  you  emancipate  the 
Roman  Catholics,  their  clergy  will  over- 
turn the  goremment,  they  will  use  their 
influence  with  their  laity,  and  their  laity 
will  use  their  new  power,  and  forfeit  their 
lir^  in  the  Tain  attempt  to  give  domination 
t%  their  church  ;  they  rest  this  argument 
on  a  position  which  i%  fundamentally  erro- 
neous :  it  supposes  that  man  struggles  for 
the  domination  of  his  church  establishment 
bv  nature;    man    is   not    attached    to 
church  establishment  by  nature ;    church 
establishment  is  a  creature  of  art,  and  a 
question  in  politics,  not  a  work  of  nature. 
The   argument  goes  farther,   and  says, 
that  men  would  prefer  the  domination  of 
their  church  establishment  to  all  consider- 
ations, moral  or  political ;  that  is  to  say 
that   all    men   are   by  nature  ftmatics : 
'tis  true,  the  Deity  is  a  natural  impression, 
but  the  bishop  is  not  the  Almighty:  the 
Deity  has   come   amongst  us  with   the 
gospel  in  his  hand,  and  the  gospel  con- 
tains a  morality  in  the  face  of  those  un- 
grateful and  rebellious  proceedings  here 
apprehended :   the  moral  of  the  gospel  is 
common  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
this  case  the  argument  then  would   be, 
that   the    Roman  Catholics    would   rise 
against  their  God,  against  their  ffospd, 
and  against  their  king,  to  rebel  with  their 
clergy.    This  argument  is  not  only  not 
according  to  human  nature,  but  the  re* 
verse;  it  supposes  Dn  Pojrnter,  an  excel- 
lent subject,  will  upon  the  emancipation  of 
his  flock,  say  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  your 
grace  is  now  possessed  of  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  you  will  now  of  course 
try  to  subvert  the  government ;  that  is  to 
say,  lose  your  head  by  a  fruitless  effort  to 
get  me  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury : 
It  supposes  that  lord  Shrewsbury,  le«L 
FingaJI,  lord  Clifford,  excellent  subjects 
when  deprived  of  their  privileges ;  on  their 
emancipation,    precipitate    on    treason: 
with  them  the  moral  elements  are  re-, 
versed;  kindness  revolts ;  injuries  recon- 
cile ;  strange  men !  such  as  human  nature 
never  created ;  you  hug  your  thraldrom ; 
you  rd>el  against  your  privileges,  and  you 
fall  in^  love  with  death,  when  it  is  |o  be. 
administered  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman. .  This  argument  enrives  at  h%i, 
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to  the  monstrous  palliation  of  two  Crimea 
rebellion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
ambition  of  their  church,  and  pains  and 

ralties  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  Uie 
gospel,  instead  of  batnff  a  system  of  cha- 
rity, becomes  a  scale  of  ferocity. 

The  argument  I  combat,  not  only  goea 
against  the  nature  of  man,  but  against 
the  drift  of  tlie  age :  the  question  is  not 
now,  which  churdi  ?  but  whether  any,—- 
church  or  no  church,— God  or  no  God  ? 
When  you  attack  the  religion  of.  Europe, 
you  attack  the  religion  of  Eogland;— 
when  you  attack  Dr.  Troy,  you  attack 
die  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    In  vaia 
shall  Oxford  come  forth  and  say,    we. 
never  meant  this,  we  only  disapproved 
of  auricular    confession,— we   ehhorred 
extreme  unction, — we  petitioned  against 
extending  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the. 
full  benefits   of  the   constitution;— the 
infidel  or  the  sectary  who  will  succeed 
the  church  of  Rome  will  answer,— you 
swore    the   rehgion    of  Europe  was  a 
humbug  (to  use  their  low  expression )» 
and  taught  us  to  suspect  your  own ;  you 
argued  that   the   hierarchy  of  Europe 
would    overturn    the  governments    that 
restrained  its  ambition,  and  thus  you  have 
swore  so  stoutly,  and  argued  so  well,  that 
you  have  conquered  ^our  own  religion ;-— , 
there  is  a  great  simihtude ;— you  send  for. 
the  clergy  when  you  are  tick ;— you  send 
for  the  clergy  when  you  are  dying ;— your 
sacrament  is  more  than  a  commemoration, 
though  less   than  a  transubstantiation ;, 
there  are  i^ades  of  difference  it  Is  true» 
but  if  their  hierarchy  be  so  abominable, 
your's  cannot  be  pure,  and  in  your,  com-  . 
mon  downfall,  you  will  learn  your  simili-. . 
tude :  I  speak  of  the  .tendency  of  their  . 
argument,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  our  church  upon  the  whole  on  thia 
question.    I  thinx  the  church  appears  to 
be  placable :  I  love  the  mild  government 
of  Uie  church  of  England ;— it  is  a  home 
for  piety ;  it  is  a  cradle  for  science ;   so  . 
that  by  an  early  alliance  with  divinity,  you  . 
guard  the  majesty  of  heaven  against  the  re-, 
hellion  of  wit:— those  who  wouidseod  back, 
the  clergy  to  the  hair  garment,  and  the, 
naked  foot,  would  be  the  first  to  ^eride ;— . 
I  like  the  arched  roof,  the  cathedral  state, 
the  human  voice,  and  all  the  powers  of 
evangelic  harmony,  to  give  a  soul  to  our. 
duty,  and  sway  the  senses  on  the  jude  of. 
salvation— the  wisest  men  we  know  o^, 
Locke  and  Newton,  were  Christians  and 
Pr(¥te9t(u»t8 ;  it  ja  .th^  minor  ge|au/i  th^l^ 
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Buotiniet  against  the  Gorpel;  he  affords 
to'  the  universe  one  glance,  and  has  not 
patience  for  the  second ;  but  I  should 
think  I  provided  ill  for  the  security  of  our 
church,  by  the  destruction  4>f  others. 

The     objection    which    dieges     the 
growth  of  diemandy  naturally  connects  it- 
raf  with  this  part  of  the  subject ;  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  get  a  share  m  the  state, 
they  will  demand  a  share  in  the  church, 
thai  is  to  say,  they  will  desire  to  become 
Protestant    clergymen )— the    law    may 
inake  a  Catholic  a  member  of  parliament, 
but  cannot  make  him  a  Protestant  clergy* 
mm,  there,  iktt  nature  of  things  inter- 
poses limiu ;  but,  if  they  mean  that  he 
will  desire  a  cburdb  establishment  of  his 
own,  th^  are  mistaken;  it  is  what  the 
Frotestants  to  general  w»h  to  give  him, 
•and  the  Roman  Catholic  declines;  he 
declines,  because  he  does  not  feel  that 
impulse^  charged  on  nature,  in  favour  of 
a  church  ascendency ;   because  they  wish 
to  have  their  pastors  a  little  nearer  to 
theosselves,  and  less  connected  with  the 
court ;  the  progress  of  demand  does  not 
arise  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Catholics,  but  from  the  nature  of  things; 
in    the  time   of  the  Pretender,    there 
was  a  general  disi^ility;  at  the  death 
of  the    Pretender,    some   of  the  penal 
political    provisioiis    were    by    law  -  to 
cease;   when   the   emperor  Joseph    re- 
pealed the   principal  provisions  against 
the  Protestant,  you  naturally  proposed  a 
corresponding  repeal:  when  the  French 
made  great  changes   in  their   religion, 
and  their  country  ceased  to  be  a  cham- 
pion  of  popery,  a  further    repeal  took 
place ;  and  now,  when  you  have  esta- 
blished a  political  conformltv  abroad,   a 
political  comprehension  at  honie  natur- 
ally presents  itself;  it  is  not  the  growth 
ef  demand,  but  the  ceasing  of  the  hos- 
CiJe  circumstances  whidi  were  incident, 
but  n€»t  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  there  was  a  time  perhaps,  whi^ 
less    cotild   be  said    for   the  repeal  of 
the  penal  code,  and  the  time  has  now 
inrrived,  when  nothing  can  be  said  for 
lis  continuaoce.— Your  error  is,  that  the 
circumatances  that  belong  to  the  times, 
you  annex  to  the  sacramenU  of  their 
religion. 

And  now  I  roost  add  another  objection 
interposed  in  the  wa v  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic eowncipation,  and  that  is,  a  denomi- 
.  nation  not  less  respectable  than  the  re- 
volution, a  great  event,  but  a  human 
inmsaotiooi  and  theansangemetitof  man; 


but  what  is  here  claimed,  is  the  dispeesa* 
tion  of  the  Almighty ;  the  revolution 
does  not  repeal  the  New  Testament; 
the  revolution,  properly  understood,  is 
the  victory  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
not  over  a  sect,  but  over  a  tyranny* 
When  the  Roman  Catholics  cease  to  sop* 
port  that  tyranny,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  revolution ;  it  is  said, 
that  the  oath  and  declaration  framed  at 
the  revolution  were  intended  to  be  final, 
parliament  says  otherwise ;  the  House  of 
Lords  m  its  resolution  of  1705,  says 
otherwise;  in  the  act  of  the  Scotch 
Union,  it  declares  that  the  oath  and  de* 
deration  were  not  to  be  final ;  again,  par- 
liament in  the  act  of  the  Iri£  Unioo, 
declares  that  the  oath  and  dedaratioB 
were  not  to  be  final*  Yoik  will  observe 
that  this  declaration  is  conventional ;  in 
order  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  favor  of  the  Union, 
the^  were  infonned  by  parliament  that 
their  exclusion  |was  not  final;  so  that 
instead  of  a  covenant  amongst  the  Ptt>» 
testants  against  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
their  fioal  exclusion,  there  is  a  covenant 
of  the  Protestants,  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, against  their  final  exclusion; 
therefore  the  argtuaeot  is  nodiing  less 
than  a  proposal  to.  break  that  covenants 
I  have  understated  the  force  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  case  on  this  part  of  the^rw 
gument ;  the  oath  and  declaration  were 
not  ^ly  not  intended  to  be  a  final  exclu- 
aion  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  did  not 
purpose  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics 
finally,  but  directed  its  rigour  against 
such  as  refused  to  abjure  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  ;-«such  is  the  act  of 
179S*  Now  this  description  does  noit 
conoprebend  the  present  race  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  Uie  exelu- 
sioo,  such  is  the  act  of  179S ;  it  eontaine 
three  principles:  it  condemns  the  oath 
and  declaration ;  it  repeals  the  oath  and 
declaration  in  the  instance  of  Scotland; 
and  it  declares  that  Roman  Catholics  in 
general  did  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  act  of  exclusion.  Gentlemen  talk 
of  a  Protestant  constitution; — it  seema 
they  prescribe  for  a  Protestant  constitu- 
tion;:—What  ;*^fbr  a  constitution  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Ptrotestant  religion  ?— bap- 
tism is  no  title  ;«--^ou  may  oUI  your  son 
GeoTffe  Brunswick,  but  that  does  not 
giye  nim  the  crown ; — the  component 
parts  of  the  constitution  are  not  ex- 
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dosiTC^  Protosunt :— tlie  Fecrt  are  not 
exdmiyety  Protestant ;— 4he  Oommons 
are  imA  excluthEely  Protestant  ;-^lie  Irish 
electors  are  not  exchistyelv  Protestant  ;«— 
and  yet  tbey  are  a  part  of  the  Commons : 
you  are  not  to  confound  the  third  estate 
frith  the  House  in  which  diat  third  estate 
Is  represented,  or  to  suppose  that  1km 
Commons  ire  only  the  mpresentatifes, 
and  not  the  electors :  but  Protestant  eon* 

'^  atitmion  is  a  good  name,  and  excites  the 
Teelings  without  any  meaning  annexed; 
Bo  ih^  answer  the  Gospel ;  their  even* 
gelical  dut^  is  stated;  it  is  said  the 
€ro8pel  ordfuns  that  you  riiould  love  your 
enemies,— they  reply, — the  battle  of  the 
Boyne ;— the  ilevolution  of  88— and  the 
gierioiis  memory  of  kine  Wfiliam ;  thus 
diey  answer  tlie  Gospel  %  toasts,  which 
tickle  ^  hrain  without  reaching  the  uq« 
dttrstanding,  and  produce  intoxication  in- 
atead  of  canviction. 

Tbey 'speek  of  Ireland :  it  is  a  common 
case  "01  cekmization,  accept  where  your 
•policy  made  it  pecohar;  you  made  an 

'  vaciaaiwB  system,  and  prevented  your 
mm  amalgamation ;  wim  tbey  say  the 
irilh  are  disafrected,  I  deny  it,  but  if 
they  are«  *  who  made  them  so  ?— not  tbdr 
five  additional  sacraments,  it  nmst  hare 
been  then  their  oppression;  you  acquit 
^pression,  and  convict  their  religion, 
«nd  bearing  fiUse  witness  against  the 
people,  tteir  detractors  ^sii«  two 
ihitu;s,  to  g^et  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
good  things  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next 
fglonr  eyeriasting. 

Iney  hare  been  at  this  woiic  for  ages ; 
4hey  have  gotten  'the  land,  established 
our  religion,  and  disqualified  the  ma- 
jority; we  have  given  them  good  reason 
for  so  doing,  by  assuring  tbsm  of  the 
idolatry  of  their  faith,  the  treason  of 
-their  politira,  and  the  perfidy  of  tiwir 
^religion :  «nd  unable  to  reconcile  a  per- 
f^mrse  generation,  we  desire  barracks  and 
*an  army ;  this  u.  the  account  men  give  of 
:the  retuh  of  their  politics  in  Ireland,  and 
in  th»  account  the^  do  justice  neither  to 
^the  Roman  Cathblics  nor  to  themselves. 
The  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  not 
tyrants,— the  Roman  Cathelios  areoot 
.  rebetot-^and  the  Protestants  and  Roman 
iCatholies  form  a  fine  race  of  men :  the 
-Ptotestasts  havoiin  many  instances  saved 
<to  the  Catholics  their  inheritance,  and  in 
tgenendTespected  their  perseos,  the  Irish 
£eart,  better  than  the  law,  Vescaed  hcK 
4n8ni^  from  the  barbarity  of  the  statute : 
«udce  ii  a  point  4>f  spicity  and  the  Irish 
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wUl  yield  mothhig ;  refer  it  to  his  heart, 
and  lie  has  the  aoftness  ef  a  woman; 
even  the  most  violent  have  frequently 
acted  with  the  milk  of  a  Christum, 
though  they  have  argued  with  the  Cury  of 
an  idu.  The  Protestants  have  petitioned 
in  gneat  mimbera,  and  in  great  respecta- 
bility ;  It  is  impossible  not  to  take  notice 
4>f  the  good  tsondaot  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate ef  DuUin,  the  lord  mayor,  who 
aeted  with  temper,  Armness,  and  libe- 
rality the  good  conduct  of  the  govern- 
.mest,  and  the  duef  secretary,  wiio  £ 
now  see  on  tkm  opposite  bend),  and  whom 
I  hope  long  to  see  in  theakuatioa  that  lie 
holds. 

The  petidonera  aoaiost  the  Reman  Ca« 
thollcs,-^many  of  ihem  I  know ;— many 
of  them  I  persenaHy  rs^gatd^— I  would 
ask  them,  do  they  really  thmk  their  fellow- 
subjects  should  be  exduded  on  account 
of  extreme  unction  i — certain^  i>et :  for 
transubstantiation  ?•— certainly  not:  and 
yet  thdr  application,  if  atric^  taken, 
would,  and -for  no  better  reason,  deprive 
them  of  tl^ir  dvil  rights  for  ever«  it 
would  go,  as  for  as  concerns  two-thirds  of 
diehr  fellow  dtiaens,  to  a  pernetoal  re|ieal 
of  the  gospel :  the  standard  orconstttutioQ 
vriiich  they  frame,  would  be  at  leastas  fatal 
to  thenuelves  as  tcthe  Roman  Catholica; 
for  it  is  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  which 
their  country  was  deprived  of  both  trade 
and  the  exclusive  power  ofher  own  par- 
liament; and  it  was  not  till  one  hun^U^ 
years  after,  when  Irdaod  recovered  her 
trade  and  her  liberty.  They  will  observe 
abo  that  there  was  no  law  against  the  ad- 
miaBiott  of  Roman  Catholics  mto  the  Iridi 
parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutioo, 
nor  did  any  law  take  place  till  near  one 
himdred  years  irfler;  they  have  then 
chosen  aperiodas  the  standard  of  their 
rights,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
not  exduded  from  seats  in  parliamdbt  by 
law,  and  when  the  whale  country  ^as  de- 
prived of  trade  and  Hberty,  by  power. 

But  it  is  said,,  an  arrangement  is  impos- 
sible: to  take  away  privilege,  it  seems 
then  is  easy ;  but  to  restore,«-4o .  retrieve 
the  diabdical  couvse«-thefe  u  the  dilB- 
cidty.  Not  the  ability  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  Mr.PonsoBby— (I  will  name  the 
committee) — not  the  modest  truth  of  Mr. 
Elliot*s  intdleet ;  iaet  the  refinif^  genius 
of  Mr.  Windham ;  not  the  strenuous  ca- 
pacity of  Mr.  Whitbread;  nor  the  all- 
enHghtened  perfection  of  sir  Samuel  Ro- 
anlly's  'understssicUng ;— these  men  were 
of  the^Commitlee.  to  fbame  tha  bill ;  they 
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twtm  gTMt  Mtboiitite  to  support  iti 

oanoiiBBed  b j  fleatb ;  but  I 

4o  1101  d«t(Wr ;  nj  right  h<nH  frieod  stiH 

IftiOtI  tbe  Vemtf  comtitutiotna  haod  that 

the  bittitiUlivet;^the  noble  lord» 

MMiOiBMMt  allow  him  abiUciet,  ho 

I :  Iho  hnnhitty  bj  his  ode,  be  Ihres*; 

ind  the  go«d  osielrarator  of  the  lot  of 

Mnc%  he  Uveiw    WuX  then  is  the  tre- 

oHiidow  ohitnclo^  to  otoreoBie  which  wo 

hnol  9m  ittoapacity  ?    It  it  a  dedaratioQ 

;  the  ■ojanty  of  Chriitiapa  are  idok^ 

I ;  that  our  [rood  aHy,  the  emperor  of 

Ajmitim,  m  an  Moktor ;  that  met  good  allj 

r  of  Rossia,  it  an  idobtor ;  that 

\  any,  the  kii^  of  Ftance,  is  an 

that  the  king  of  Portuffa),  for 

I  we  hove  been  fighting  so  britiiantlj, 

a  idolator.    Saying  this,  we  anaonnde 

t we  hOfe cromed  idc^ry  in  Italy; 

thai  wo  huve  giren  idolatry  new  Tigoor  in 

Rnmeo)  and  hare  planted  idolatry  in  Cm^ 

This  declaration  is  one  obstadoy 

k  of  stipreaMoy  the  other.     Tbe 

I  so  abfore  any  foreign  power 

offany  kiBdy  ooOotive,  eoercivei  or  coai« 

prisoqF;  oSeothiff  any  Juriidiciion  of  whaS 

aot^  ooeww  in  this  tealoi^    The  Komaa 

OalftoliO  WDght  take  that  oath  properly 

oiipWnod  >.Will  yon  try  him  ?    Would 

yon  dftplaiB  that  oath  so  as  to  gire  the 

crown  the  benefit  of  what  is  cidled  hio 

domploto  allegtfloce?      There  are  two 

mtkBf  fheHf  in  the  way  of  their  emaiidpa^ 

tiew;  die  one,  the  oath  of  supremaeyf 

which,  if  proDoriy  explained,  the  Roman 

CSatholicwoiild  takes  the  other  the  declar* 

ntsoBf  which  every  Protestant  should  with 

tw  repeal  i  to  repeal  the  one,  and  to  ex- 

flaiB  the  other,  with  snch  dreumstanceo 

smd  aooompaoknents  as  may  be  held  to  bo 

SMoessary,  ai:e  motions  that  will  be  sub- 

flsisted  to  die  committee  s  refusing  them, 

joa  w3l  hare  refused  yoor  own  security. 

Itbftrther  argued,  that  all  this  will 
BOCealisAri  that  is  to  say,  to  obey  the 
wwrdofOod,  conmanding  us  to  love  one 
iaother^  will  not  satisfy ;  as  far  as  any 
thing  is  personal  to  the  Almighty,  they 
tffo  isarilj  ;  hot  fiwtlier,  they  beg  to  do- 
oMne^  nod  they  make  a  compromiso  with 
thahr  makers  they  praise  God,  and  damn 
owe  Mother.  When  gentlemen  have  said 
tbat  the  bU  <rf  a  former  year  ffftve  univer- 
sal dissatisAMtion,  they  ^o  nirther  than 
r  orewarvanted  i  the  huty  did  not  give 
msssion  of  dissatlsfiMtion  s 
Catholic  biduipr  certainly  did*  but 
tfMyhadfefore  ^pressed  their  satisftc-^ 
tsMrood^poooivod  of  tihe  bWi  tod  yoo 
(VOL.  XL.) 


will  (fliaspver  when  tiie  'pope  objects  t6 
the  Regium  Exequastuvy  he  shows  that  you 
may  ta£e  it  if  you  please,  spb  other  princes 
Inm  done,  and  he  cannot  belp^  it. 

Oentlemen  objeot  that  the  bill  gave 
everr  duog.  How  then  conld  it  give  ge>k 
norm  diswitisfaction  ?  Certainly  not  en 
account  of  the  two  exceptions  in  it,  th^ 
seals  and  the  lord  lientenancy,  for  they 
aee  the  p«ron8e€  Protestant  irviDgs..  NoMr 
to  tell  a  Roman  CatbeliG  that  hi  *cannot 
he  trusted  with  an  office,  is  to  toll  him  he 
is  a  bad  subject )  hot  ta  tell  htm  he  oan« 
not  be  a  Protestaat  patrom,  is  only  to  teU 
him  he  is  a  Roman  CatfaofiC. 

There  are  those  ^Hio  disapprove  of  thd 
Veto,  and  detest  emancipation ;  if  yOu  wait 
until  you  can  reconcile  tbese,  yon  will  watt 
forever ;  because  you  oannotsatisfV all,  yon 
wiM  satisfy  none.  Recollect  that  tne  ques^ 
tioa  here^  is  not  merdy  a  question  of  pub* 
lie  satisfaction,  but  a  question  of  pubKe 
service ;  and  not  only  a  quMtkm  of  public 
serviooy  but  a  queitioo  of  religious  duty^ 
and  then  the  argnment  is,  yon  most  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  orowd,  before  you 
obey  the  AlmigMy.  When  I  say  the  « 
orawd,  I  mean  o  crowd  of  se«iaries» 
When  we  consider  obedience  A  honmtl 
law,  we  ask  is  it  on  the  cfU  ?  Btft  whetl 
we  consider  the  law  of  God^  wo  ask-^is  it 
convenient?  How  will  it  please  the 
prince  I  How  will  it  answer  our  interest 
m  the  corporation  ?  How  will  ft  serve 
us  on  our  eleetionsi  We  try  the  wisdom 
of  God  by  the  folly  of  man,  as  we  did  his 
peivon ;  and  decide  against  both  by  a  pre« 
sumption,  which  is  UMphemous. 

Gentlemen  call  this  a  question  of  en-* 
pire ;  the  gospd  is  not  a  quesl»on  of  em* 
pire ;  it  is  the  highest  possible  oomotiand 

EroAonnced  by  infinite  power;  it  Is  the 
ighost  ima^hMible  IntereM  pronounced 
by  inihnte  wisdom ;  as  the  empire  swerves 
from  it,  she  (alters;  as  she  staiids  by  it, 
she  prospers.  ^ 

It  is  obleoted  that  tbe  Irish  ktft  below  / 
the  privileges  which  this  emancipation 
would  confer  i  I  soom  to  answer  it  s  'tis 
voo  must  answer  H ;  it  would  say  that  you 
fiOfve  governed  the  Irish  So  ill,  as  to  put 
them  below  the  blessing^  of  a  free  consti- 
tution :  you  have  given  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  those  whom  vou  thus  d|escribe, 
and  refuse  to  give  the  representative  to 
those  who  do  not  come  within  that  de- 
scription :  they  waot  bread,  you  say  not 
privilege,  and  yon  ghre  them  neither.  1%^ 
ejection  that  they  have  not  a  love  for  a 
tlber^  I  debase  also.    What  i  m  these 

(C) 
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walk  to  iajr  80  ?  that  have  witnettod  their 
coufiraaatJon  of  Magna  Charts  thirty 
timet ;  and  in  this  city  of  the  Tower,  that 
guards  that  sacred  instrument  ?  There 
are  now  extant  of  those  who  trace  them- 
selves to  the  signature  of  the  charter  two 
families ;  they  are  Roman  Catholics ;  they 
afe  petitioners  also,  and  desire  to  share 
that  liberty  which  Uieir  ancestors  gave 
yoQ ;  ^ou  complain  of  imperfect  idlegiance 
make  it  perfect,  and  explain  the  oath  of 
supretnai^;  their  allegiance  is  as  perfect 
as  that  of  Austria,  that  of  France,  or  that 
of  any  other  Roman  Catholic  country, 
f  who  airfumish  an  experimental  proof  of 
l^j^nple  allegiance :  'tis  said,  the  Protestant 
church  in  Ireland  is  established  by  the 
articles  of  Union,  and  therefore,  that  the 
iRoroan  Catholic  people  shocdd  be  disqua- 
lified ;  the  framers  of  the  union  were  not 
of  that  opinion;  they  said,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  emancipation  would  be  the 
probable  result  <tf  the  Union— on  what 
ground  then  do  you  place  the  Protestant 
church  b^  that  argument  ?-«You  make  it 
incompatible  with  the  civil  righu  of  the 
pepple  who  pay  that  church ;  you  make  it 
incompatible  with  your  own  gospel ;  you 
place  the  Protestant  church  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  gospel  on  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the. other;  you  said,  that 
when  we  urged  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
bers to  sit  in.  parliament,  we  allowed  their 
unfitness ;  no  >->it  is  a  question  of  propor- 
tion, not  of  goodness  or  badness;  you 
would  not  have  all  the  members  Scotch, 
or  Irish,  or  English,  but  a  proportion  of 
each  representing  their  respective  inter 
ests.  This  question  has  been  now  un- 
der consideration  for  forty  vears,  from 
the  right  hon.  member  (Mr.  Foster), 
whom  I  see  opposite,  who  resisted  it  with 
great  ability  and  great  temper  also,  to  the 
other  right  hon,  member,  a  late  secretary, 
who  opposed  it  on  a  former  occasion,  in  a 
speech  replete  with  ability  set  ofi*  by  the 
brightness  of  his  talents,  the  suavity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter :  upon  that  occasioQ  I  was  not  very 
Jundly  dealt  with  by  some  of  our  own  side ; 
their  criticism  upon  me  was  not  hand- 
some; I  answer  it  by  refernng  to  my 
speech. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates  two  great 
points  have  been  obtained  whidh  should 
settle  the  question  for  ever ;  the  one  is 
the  confes8ion,of  its  antagonists,  the  other, 
the  experiment  of  its  safety :  they  havfe 
said,  that  with  equal  privileges,  the  popu- 
lation dlraws  power;  then  there  is  an  end 


of  their  opposition,  for  the  populatknof 
the  two  islands  is  Protestant  fouc  to  ooep 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  would 
fore  be  esti^lished,  by  the 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  inoseasedt 
inasmuch  as  where  the  diffiMent  parts  4if 
the  community  have  their  natural  placer 
the  strength  of  the  part  is  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  You  must  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  amalgamation ;  you  most  eoasider 
also,  that  in  addition  to  their  aiMnbefi^ 
the  property,  particularly  the  laodsd  pro- 
perty, is  beycmd  comparison  Protestad; 
you  are  to  consider  that  the  crown  is 
clusively  Protestant ;  you  are  to 
that  the  seat  of  legislature  is  Proiestast; 
you  are  to  consider  that  the  number  of 
members  from  the  Roman  Catholic  part 
of  the  empire,  cannot  equal  a  sixth  part 
of  the  representation  in  one  Houses  stiR 
less  in  the  other,  ev^n  were  wetosappoae 
that  the  whole  number  were  Reman  Ca* 
tholics,  which  is  impossible. 
r^  But  the  antagonists  say,  that  inlealandl 
the  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  wiU  bn 
established ;  I  answer,  not  unless  it  be  ct*^ 
tablished  in  England,  for  there  is  bni  am 
ascendancy,  and  that  ascendancy  aela 
here.  Gentlemen  say,  it  wocdd  be  Pro- 
testant England,  Presbyterian:  Scotlaodr 
and  CathoUc  Ireland ;— not  -  more  than  it 
is  so  now;  with  this  difference,-  howevet^ 
that  it  is  now  disqualified  IreUmdr  and  oC 
course  discontented  Ireland.  Gentlenua 
that  the  property  in  Ivriaad  wonld 


change,  and  become  Roman  Catholic 
Why  so?  Not  in  codsequeoee  of  the 
emancipation;  to  make  tbem  morobeta 
of  parliament,  or  to  make  them  offioert^ 
is  not  a  change  of  property ;  if  audi  m 
change  takes  ^ace,  it  must  be  from  tha 
freedom  of  trade,  and  the  right  of  pop* 
chase;  you  do  not  mean  to  take  aw^ 
that ;  you  do  not  mean  to  restore  diegavd^ 
and  repeal  the  act  of  17S1,  which  gave 
tbem  the  freehold  ?  Their  proposition, 
then,  is  this :— by  the  laws  which  tbey  da 
not  propose  to  repeal,  the  property  of 
Ireland  must  become  Roman  Catholic  ^— 
to  guard  against  the  evil  coaseqaencas, 
they  propose  to  disqualify  the  pro^asty, 
and  render  hostile  the  landed  pMpriefiart 
of  Ireland.  I  cannot  say  what  woaUbe 
the  best  constitution  for  Ireland^  but  I 
am  sure  that  would  be  the  worse 

While  gentlemen  were  talkias  of  Iha 
permanency  of  an  imaginary  mdaoee^ 
two  quantities,  and  thote  not  v^ry  in- 
considerable, wenf  out  of  tke.  aciie; 
the  navy  and  army;    In  ibe  ya«i-'i8i07» 
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a  wM&  lord  tlien  the  nAmtetf  broaght 
into  the  HcMise,  a  bill  eiLteading  the 
riglH  of  holding  certain  military  commis- 
aioiis  Co  his  majes^s  Romaa  Catholic 
ouhjocte4  it  was  ezcl«tned,«— turn  him 
4mti  What!  a  Roman  Catholic  com- 
«uyad  a  regiment  i  a  Roman  Catho- 
4ic  Gommand  a  ahipf  The  church  is  un- 
done l^-4ani  out  the  bill  1*— turn  out  the 
flMBialet,  and  excite  die  peof^e  1  two  years 
fi^  asother  minister  brought  in  a  bill, 
jgraiog  the  Roman  Catholics  the  navy  and 
amy*  The  bill  was,  read  a  first  time,  it 
arasread  a  second  time,  committed,  re- 
poatedy  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
arkhoot  nay  ofiposbion  irtiatever :  it  was 
aaatto  the  LcMrds,  read,  committed,  and 
fNHsed ;  the  mitre  nodded  its  uoanhnous 
approbation^  the  bill,  recdted  the  royal 
assent;' the  next  mocning,  the  Tower  of 
Looiaa  was  obserred  not  to  have  fallen, 
4he  spires  and  steeples  of  Oxford  and 
Caoshiidge  persisted  to  stand,  thearch- 
hkho^  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Bangor, 
awre  alhret  and  not  only  alive,  but  idive 
srith .  nndimmished  health  and  income. 
The  safety  of  the  state,  and  the  prosperity 
aC  the  churchy  proved  the  futility  of  our 
wisdom,  .the  folly  of  our  fears,  and  the 
aacealfty  of  those  alarms  that  would,  for 
the  aafetyjof  the  state»  exclude  onci-fourth 
aftlie  people. 

.  Yaa  have,  in  argument,  settled  the 
Mfistioa;  or  will  you  say,,  that  the  Roman 
Catholie .  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  vote, 
liat  magr  with  the  navy  of  England  ? — 
doa't  give  him  the  pope's  comitatus,  but 
lie  BMiy  have  the  army,  he  may  be  com- 
aNMider4n«chieA  but  don't  make  him  an 
aUeniMUi*  Tlie  navy  and  the  army  con- 
aiit  of  *  *  *  *  thousand,  these  he  may 
aotpwand;  but  here  draw  the  line,  don't 
atvt  htm  political  power,  nothing,  except 
Eis  OMJesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land.  1 
aaj  ia  argument  you  have  settled  the 
ycstioa;  and  when  you  shall  have  settled 
it  in  law,  you  will  not  only  have  enfran- 
eUaed  Uie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  yov 
will .  have  ameliorated  your  own*  The 
leadenqr,  of  the  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
dakns  was  to  put  the  Gospel  into 
ablivtOD)«-to  narrow  universal  benevo- 
kooe  to  a  aect»— *to  take  firom  the  Deity 
his  altribtttes,  to  give  him  their  own, — to 
make  him  apartudaad  penal  God,  the 
amister  of  tbeiir  spleen  and  their  ambition. 
Thane  were*  I  say,  some,  who  disposed  to 
nix  a  little  acrimony  ia  their  religion,  went 
on  their  knees  with  contumelious  humility. 
and  held  in  scorn  tde  publican  who  prayed 
atlbeirside. 


You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  Grod  his  attributes,  and  to  our 
sects,  the  morality,  the  sublimity,  and  the 
amenity  of  the  Gospel :  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem has  become  peculiar  to  jou :  it  is  not 
so  in  France :  it  is  not  so  m  Austria :  St  ' 
is  not  so  in  Holland :  it  is  not  so  in  Hun- 
gary :  but  in  England :  in  free,  in  iiberal, 
in  enlightened  England :  but  then  you  say, 
aye,  let  arbitrary  countries  give  civil  atid 
religious  liberty,  but  let  a  free  countiy 
disqualify  a  fourth  of  its  people,  and  as- 
sume to  the  remainder  a  monopoly  of  the 
Godhead.  RecoUeet,  that  you  are  for- 
feiting vour  great  prerogative  of  taking 
the  lead  in  liberating  the  human  mind: 
other  nations,  in  arts  which  accomplish 
and  grace  mankind,  excelled  you;  they 
danc^,  they  sung ;  byt  the  stating  cou- 
rageous truths ;  the  breaking  political  or 
metaphysical  dhains ;  that  was  the  robust 
accomplishment  of  your  country;  we 
have  heard  of  divers  anomalies  in  your 
policy,  your  treaties,  your  subsidies  and 
your  prayers;  but  the  great  anomaly  is 
yourself.  The  continent  lay  fiat  before 
your  late  rival ;  die  Prussians  had  dis- 
solved ;  the  Austrians  had  retired ;  the  iron 
genius  of  Russia  had  retired ;  the  power  of 
France  had  come  to  the  water  edge; 
when,  behold,  from  a  cloudy  speck  in  the 
West,  the  avenging  genius  of  this  country 
issues  forth,  clutching  ten  thousand  thun« 
ders :  breaks  the  spell  of  France :  stops 
the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe :  sweeps 
the  sea;  rights  the  globe,  and  retires  in  a 
flame  of  glory :  and,  while  the  planet  is  in 
admiration  and  amaze  at  its  genius  and 
originality,  England  turns  school  diyine» 
has  a  bye  battle  about  extreme  unction, 
and  swears  its  friends  are  a  pack  of  ido« 
lators. 

Our  prince  is  on  the  part  of  his  Ather 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  we  are 
his  national  council,  and  have  a  right  to 
advise  him :  I  avail  myself  of  that  privi- 
leffe,  and  say  to  him.  My  Plrince,  Mj 
Afoster,  you  must  take  the  lead  in  the  de- 
liverance of  your  people ;  your  predeces- 
sor, the  Plantagenet,  conquered  on  the 
continent,  so  have  you:  but  then  they 
confirmed  the  great  charter  thirty  times : 
your  other  predecessor,  the  Tudor,  saved 
Holland,  so  have  you ;  but  then  she  passed 
good  laws  without  number :  the  Hanover, 
and  under  your  direction,  has  carried 
Europe  on  his  back;  but  then  a  great 
work  still  remains  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
glory,  a  fourth  part  of  your  subjects  are 
now  before  you.    Come,  the  destinies  of 
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t{ie  boiv0  oi  Hanovar  «ffe  wattiog  for 
ywi;  come,  be  the  emaadpator  ^  tbe 
Catheliqs,  aa  you  h«ye  bado  the  delivierer 
jof  Kiivo|^«  «od  look  in  tbe  fk^e  the  Pktt- 
^agencl  ^nd  the  Tudor.  I  move  yoa,  Sir, 
•^  Th$t  ibiss  House  do  reaoWe  itself  into  a 
CoBtn^ittee  lof  tbe  ivhole  Hoii8e»  to  conu- 
4er  tbe «tateiof  the  laws  by  wbich  oaths 
or  dpelaratioae  are  inquired  Co  be  taken 
4>r  xnade  as  qualifications  for  the  enjojr- 
luent  of  'OSjces,  and  tbe  eoiercis^  of  civil 
functions,  so  far  as  the  same  aSect  hb 
inajesty  ts  Kooiau  Catholic  siaJ>jeotSy  and 
ivbistb^  it  vouM  be  expedient  in  any  and 
what  manner  to  alter  or  viodify  the  same, 
#p4  #vb|^ot  to  what  provisions  and  rega* 
Aationa." 

Hr^  Craker  spoke  to  the  fellowiiig 
i9%ct:* 

Sir :— J  rise  to  aecofld  the  motion.  I 
fetd  Ahait  I  lowie  s^mio  apology  to  the' 
House»  for  TentMiring  to  solicit  its  atten*- 
tion  a^  so  early  a  stage  in  iSie  ddiaite ;  but 
I  truflttbat  that  apolqgy  wiilbe  Ibund  in  the  • 
pature  of  the  coasideratkais  mikk  I  sbaU 
have  to  offer  tp  its  attenikioa.  These  con^ 
sidcrations  appear  to  me  to  he  of  serious 
mportanee ;  and  as  I  am  not  aaneiB  .that 
ik^y  have  been  iitb^Ho  stated  in  pnrlia* 
meat,  I  am  anxious  !to  aubmit  Ihem  thus 
early  lo  the  osndid  egamiaatio*  of  the 
House,  and  to «  lair  and  full  discussien 
by  those  whosMiyfoUoar  me  iasbe  de* 
bate. 

la  traoiag,  as  I  have  lately  had  occnsiem 
tK>  do^  the  stream  of  pains  and  penalties, 
ffpom  its  source  in  the  r^igged  times  of  our 
ancestors  down  to  ^e  present  day,  it  is 
isspessible  not  to  be  struck  vith  the  gja* 
dual  chsraoter  of  mildness  and  mit^tioo 
whicb  it  has  assumed.  The  Jasr  raged  in 
the  higher  periods  of  our  history  with  tbe 
penal  fury  of  a  torrent;  but  as  it  de* 
seended  into  the  valleys  of  cultivated  iile 
Und  civilization,  it  expanded  itself  iato. a 
wide  and  regular  stream  of  beneficence. 
&>  much  indeed  has  been  done  by  gradual 
noneession,  and  bv  tbe  silent  anii  conciii- 
atory  operation  of  time,  ciiat  a  great  por* 
4iQn  of  what  the  Catholic  asia,  and  of 
what  the  Protestant  hesitates  to  grant,  has 
been  already  virtually  conceded ;  and,  by 
jBomplying  with  the  request  of  our  Ro* 
inan  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  we  shaM 
^ow  he  only  perfecting  the  course  in 
vbich  our  ancestors  havejed  the  way. 

The  part  of  the  law  to  which  tbe  Tight 

^  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-stteet. 
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Imnu  gentleaian  bas  calM  the  attaation  af 
the  House,  though  latest  im  poini4]f  data^ 
naturally  o&rs  itself  as  the  first  obyotH  of 
attention.  That  measure  [57  6eai|;a  did, 
€.  92.]  was  mtroduced  Into  tiie  Hooia  af 
Lords  about  two  years  aoo,  by  a  babla 
friend  of  mine  (lord  Melvifie) ;  and  Ilwd 
the  honour  of  reeommendiag  it  tatba  aa- 
tentioa  of  this  House.  Tm  r%bt  boa. 
ffentlaoHm,  my  ri^  ban.  friend,  I  bofB 
I  a^y  be  permitted  ta  call  him,  has  tmm 
atated  that  this  act  passed  dmugii  bolk 
Houses  without  any  owpantian;^  and  it  ia 
also  true,  as  be  said,  tJmt  ita  vsrtasel  i 
ation  is  to  open  all  the  hoaoanan4 
Ittinents  of  tne  naval  and  aiililvy  i 
to  bis  msjesty's  Roman  CatboHcaibjaala. 
But  the  right  ban;  gentleaaan  is  a  Mlp 
mistaken,  in  thinking  that  die  ffr« 
which,  ataformerpenDd,andiD< 


hands,  had  excitad  sttehaapirit  of  ana 
and  successful  opfMsitioo  ahnoughoat  tba 
whole  country,  was  praciseiy  the  jama,  mp, 
in  law,  of  exactly  sisaUar  eflhct,  wiph  iha 
late  measure.  The  tmdi  is,  that  sba  km 
act  does  not  aker,  nor  aftot  toalter,  Iha 
law  as  it  stood  at  tbe  time  of  passing  It; 
but  it  redles,  that  doidrts  exist  as  latba 
state  of  the  law,  and  that  tbe  praelica  af 
admimfteringthe  Test  Oaths  and  Dedaaah 
dons  to  the  officers  of  the  araoy,  bavinf 
been  long  disused,  though  it  eontpassa  aa 
be  enforced  against  oi^rs  of  the  tiavy, 
it  is  desirable  to  dear  i^  those  doabt% 
and  assimilate,  by  a  distinct  anaotmont, 
the  regulations  of  the  taw  great  biWMbea 
of  our  military  service. 

I,  for  my  own  part,  doubted,  aod  st9 
doubt,  that  any  legislative  measuea  was 
necessary  for  tms  porpoae,  and  I  bsiteiad 
thatatmost  a  mere  decknitory  act  woidd 
have  been  suffioieat*  But  otlier  pstsaaa, 
for  whose  judgments  I  was  bound  ta  IM^ 
on  «very  aocoant,  tbe  igaeatest  raspeot» 
were  of  a  conurary  opiomi;  and,  as  iha 
di&vence  between  os  did  oot  aU  afJM^ 
the  real  object  which  every  one  had  in 
view,  my  noble  friend  and  I  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  acceding  to  their  wishes. 
That  act  therefore,  though  It  is  by  aeana 
persons  considered,  etrooeousiy  I  abiak, 
as  Uie  sole  protection  of  the  Cikholie  na» 
val  or  military  officer,  do0S«ot-**lfiam 
correct  in  my  view  of  «be  general  stale  uF 
the  kw— place  them  in  a  diieivnt  silaa* 
tion  from  Catholics  a^fing  to  hoMawf 
of  the  civil  or  legal  <^oes  of  tbe  eownry. 
I  believe,  and  think  I  shail  beaUe  to  Aaw, 
that  thc^  areallkeoapaWe  ofboMbig  eivil 
and  military  office;  and  (toput  «7  api^ 
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tbofftdM  operation  ofW,  uiukr  vtiich  a 
JlenanCMolic  nugbt  hawbee#i&e  a  go* 
inral  officer,  mmdi  enable  hkn  «e  become 
ierd  cfaenteNor  of  £nglMid. 

f  feel  tliat  tiii«  tsieition  aMjr  excite 
•OBMiiegreeofetMpitet  eadlown  that  I 
chould  not  ^ntuie  to  make  it,  if,  after  tbe 
tttoetniattire  enmination  of  noy  omi,  aad 
«  coonottoioation  ipfHh  etvetaf  gentlemen 
laiffiAf  capable  of  Jiidg^  upon  each  a 
ei&ecl,  1  were  m/t  eeoviTOed  ef  die  uulsh 
«f  tke  poiilien{  I  oMiy  be  miatakeD,  bat 
I  Teotuie  la  tftrink  (however  the  law  vam 
be  aOUimgiely  found  loelMid),  that  I  ^aU 
be  aide  to  ahow  ae  vont^  of  reaaoDt  or  at 
leaatof  oekMMr,  loraDjrooiflfeo,  aswUlio- 
dttae  majkymM  miod  im  decide^  thai 
there  aMiid  be  an  imvetttaatioa  into  Che 
adbjeet,  4tnd  Chat  we  oneSt  to  be  satia- 
ied  beibve  we  preeeed  in  the  angry  al- 
liniKiuii  ef  claims  and  refosala,  wiiat  la 
the  real  atate  of  the  oaeation  on  which 
are  are  debatmff.  Sacti  «n  inqoiry,  the 
motion,  whitlh  1  bave  had  the  honour  to 
aacond,  m mannt to  i^titf a ;  aaditis  wkh 
thit  object,  and  net  with  a  view  dovma* 
tteaUy  to  etiablMli  any  opinions  of  any 
own,  tkat  i  Anil  jproaeed  in  my  obterra^ 


I  fear  thai  I  ahaH  banreto  apologiae  la 
the  Heese  for  not  bekig  aMe  lo  lay  be^ 
torn  ity  with  bb  much  l^evity  and  ^lear«* 
nest  aa  f  ^a«Bht,  the  stele  of  thia  case; 
bat  arfaen  i  martion  that  tliere  are,  7  be- 
lieve, <not  less  than  one  hvodrednnd^y 
atacutaa  wbidh  apply  to  thlsiKd>Jeet»  aome 
ef  wfateby  though  esfdred,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  4m  oommeatariea  upon  the 'rest; 
othett'of  <whSeh  are  repesled  in  a  smd^ 
and  ethers  still  in  a  greater  part -of  their 
enaelawflts ;  some  preseribmg  ene  oath, 
and  one  d^riaration,  and  elhm,  cenieoH 
peraaeooa,  ^presciAiog  elber  oathS;  and 
ether  dedasations;  when,  I  say,  th^  law 
Is  to  be  traced  ^ou^h  each  a  mass  of 
nariooB,  not  to  say  discordant  Mid  con- 
tradictory tnaterials,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected, drat  my  habits  and  evocations 
should  enable  me  to  reduce  such  a  chaos 
into  lummous  order,  or  te  lay  dawn  with 
confidence  wbat  the  vesuk  ef  this  nralti- 
tadinetta  legislation  nay  be  at  the  present 
day.  I  <Hm  only  say,  that  I  have  given 
tbe  mMect  sudi « ^tegree-cf  tittention  as 
has  *SBllsied  my  «wn  mbd,  and  I  now 
thvl  submit  my  eanrseof -argument  to  the 
vsMuigence  "Of  tthe  neuse* 

1  sh^l,  for  the  present,  pass  tnrer  aH 
lhe^na8i<of  enactments  which  took  phce 


tfa^  aeoesaion  ef  the  House  of 
Bnonswick ;  a  period,  when,  if  I  may  vse 
the  expression,  we  took  a  new  lease  of 
the  constitution.  I  need  only  state,  thsa 
Raman  Catholicfi,  or,  as  diey  are  smiveiv 
saUy  called  in  die  earlier  acts.  Papists,  are 
CMluded  from  public  ofice  by  the  epera- 
tioa  -ef  certain  oaths  and  declarations 
which  the  hoUiersof  office  are  required  to 
take,  end  whidi  aaseit  certain  rdigioua 
tenets,  in  which  a  osnaeientlous  Aoman 
Catholic  caafot  acquiesce.  Thii  is  so 
true,  that  we  weil  namember  diat  a  learned 
doctor  (DuigendM},  wb<^  on  former  ooca- 
sions  took  the  leM  in  opposina  aM  eo»» 
cession  to  the  CathoUcs,  toldns^  wiA 
gveat  simplkitT,  **  that  we  did  net  ex- 
ckide  tbe  Oathidics,  but  that  they  oc- 
eluded  themselves,  by  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  which  we  profcred  to  them.^ 
The  disabilities,  then,  may  be  oemMered 
as  caused  wboHy  by  these  oaths  and  de- 
daratioaa. 

The  statute  which  tet  presei^bed  tiie 
oaths  as  they  «r  prtMHi  exist,  and  whidk 
iS;  ea  I  believe,  the  principd  one  now  In 
force  on  this  pointy  is  the  let  George  let, 
Stat.  %  cap.  18*  This  act  (aaMngst  ^ 
variety  ef  other  matter  wbiehwaa  merely 
temporary,  and  with  which  I  need  not 
tredMe  the  House)  provides,  that  sll  per- 
sons hoWng  any  (dfee,  eivil  pr  arilit^^ 
or  any  place  of  caBeiameat  or  trust  (enu- 
merating all  possible  oases  with  great 
care),  shall,  within  three  months  after 
they  shall  have  entered  upon  aay  muA 
place  or  office,  take  and  subscribe  in  one 
ef  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  at  the 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  the 
oaths  in  the  statute  set  forth,  namc^,  Uie 
eathef  iJleeiance,  the  oath  ef  supremacy, 
and  the  oatn  of  abjuration. 

By  a  aubse^uent  act  of  the  9thOeorge 
dad,  cap.  81,  it  h  provkled,  that  instead 
of  the  period  ot  three  months  piven  by 
the  statute  of  George  1st,  a  period  of  six 
ealendar  anrnths  shall  be  allowed  for  oqa* 
lification ;  and  it  is  farther  provided,  thet 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiatiep, 
enacted  by  the  &t^  Charles  2nd,  cap.  9, 
shall  else  be  made  at  the  same  nme,. 
Thus,  then.  Catholics  are  not  exchide4 
from  any  of  the  offices  of  the  statje,  but 
are  iacapiMe  <^'Cootinuing  to  lidd  them^ 
enlesa  ihey  shall  quafify  themseives  wiAk 
in  eix  calendar  months. 

And  now.  Sir,  cojDunences  «  new  -series 
of  le^slatic»  oniA^  stAject.  From  th|it 
very  year  in  whidi  tbh  remarkable  exten- 
sion ef  4he  period  siMowed  forqusHfica- 
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tioD  was  madey  the  wiBdom  of  parliamenft 
has  beea  pleased  annually  to  pass  what 
has  been  commonly  called  <<  The  Act  of 
Indemnity."  This  act  recites  the  acts 
imposing  the  oaths  of  qualification,  and 
the  declaration  against  transQbstaotiations 
and  enacts,  that  any  person  who  may 
bai^e,  before  the  passing  of  such  act,  wte^ 
Jected  or  omitted  to  so  qualify  himseu, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  pain  or  pe*> 
oaky  resulting  from, his  omission  or  neg»- 
leci,  provided  he  shall  qualify  before 
the  25th  of  March  then  next  ensuing. 
And|  m  a  benevolent  care  has  been  taken 
that  each  new  act  should  pass  before  the 
day  specified  in  the  former  act,  Uie  whole, 
laken.  together,  amount  to  (what  it  would 
aeem  the  legislature  intended  them  to  be) 
a  cpinplete  indemnity,  and  a  virtual  sus- 
pension of  all  the  acts  of  penalty. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  these  acts  would 
not  protect  a  person  who  should  oflbnd, 
and  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  be- 
tween tne  passing  of  one  act  and  another ; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  the  offence 
can  not  be  committed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  six  calendar  months  after  the 
acceptance  of  offiee,  and  that  the  obtain- 
ing of  final  judgment  is  the  affidc,  in  any 
<^aae.of  some  mCMithSi  and  in  moat  cases 
of  manj  months,  it  is  evident  that,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ,  and  cases,  the 
.  indemnity  a4:t8:are  a  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted cover.  If  they  are  not  so,  and  if 
«  contrary  doctrine  is  now  to  be  esta# 
blished,  it  will  lead  to  the  enforcement  of 

Senalties,  not  upon  the  Catholics,  but 
oon  the  grea^  mass  of  Protestant  holders 
or  office,  who --under  the  faith  of  those 
acts  of  indemnity,  under  the  common  and 
uncontradicted  opinion  of  their  intent 
and  effect,  and  under  a  century  of  impu- 
nity—have exercised  their  various  offices, 
without  qualification  on  their  part,  or 
witboMt  question  on  that  of  others. 

This  part  of  the  subject  leads  mo  to 
Btate  to  the  House,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  mistakes  which  have  existed  as  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  a  clear  onderstanding  upon 
the  subjeeL  I  must  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection ofHhe  House  the  able  statement 
by  which  Mr<  Fox  introduced  for  the  first 
tune  this  important  subject  to  the  imperial 
parliament;  that  statement.  Sir,  is  an 
ustance  of  the  luminous  brevity*  with 
which  that  great  orator  stated  his  posi- 
tions^ and  me  abundant  eloquence  with 
which  he  so  brilliantly  illustrated  them. 
He  states  that  the  disabilities  affecting 
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the  Catholics  mig^  now  be  reduced  to 
two  great  heads,  1st,  Their;  exclusion 
from  civil  and  military  offices.  2ad. 
Their  exclusion  firom  pNarliament*  In  ex- 
planation of  the  first  point,  Mr.  FoxsUted» 
that,  <<  though  the  subordinate  commis- 
sions in  the  navy  and  army  were  open  lo 
the  Catholic,  the  ranka  of  admiral,  and 
seneral  were  denied  to  them.'*— The  con- 
fusioi^.of  the  law  misled  Mr.  Fox.  At 
the  time  when  he  spoke,  all  the  honours 
of  the  army  were,  in'  fact,  alike  open  to 
the  Catholics,  and  all  the  ranks  of  jtbe 
navy  flike  closed  against  them.    .     . 

Again-*rin  pursuing  this  subject^  Mr. 
Fox^  with  that  happy  and  instructive  piea- 
s«itry  with  which  he  sometimes  iUVMtnited 
the  gravest  subjects,  imi^ined  two  lords 
commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  assembled 
at  their  board  for  the  care  in  the  piAlic 
interests ;  **  but  instead  of  discuisiag  the 
propriety  of  dispatching  a  fleet  to  oppose 
our  enemies  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  to 
protect  our  colonies  and  commercein  the 
West  Indies,  imagine,"  exclaimed  Mfw 
Fox,  '<  our  two  admirals  employing  them- 
selves in  an  argument  upon  transubstan* 
tiation  ?''— Sir,  Mr.  Fox  knew  well  the 
importance  ef  the  great  office  to  which 
he  alluded.— He  well  knew  the  unconr 
trolled  power  of  the  high  admiral  over  the 
most  disposable  and  not  least  oftctivw 
portion  -  of  the  national  force.  He  know 
that  the  navy  was  the  first  oli^ect  to 
which  James  2nd*  on  his  accession,  ^t^ 
tached  himself.  He  knew  that  be  and 
his  popish  advisers  clung  to  it ,  to  the  last. 
He  was  aware  that  is  was  the  fisstofaieot 
of  the  solicitude  of  king  WilUaa»-*8nd  he 
was  well  convinced  that  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  nainr  i0»  ia  all  times  and 
circumstances,  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance to  the  government  of  this  country* 
No  wonder  then.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Fox  should 
imagme  that  if  there  were  any  office  in 
the  state  from  which  the  Papist  continued 
to  be  excluded;  that  if  there  wpre  any 
department  of  power  which  they  were 
or  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  wieldt  it  would 
be  the  extensive,  the  almost  unbouadedft 
authority  of  the  lord  high  admiral.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  wh^,  that,  within  our 
memorv,  tlie  commissioners  for  ei^ecuting 
that  office— in  defiance  of  all  the  reasons 
which  I  have  just  stated,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  all  the  penalties  which  we  are  told  are 
in  vigour— have  disregarded  both,  and 
have  in  no  one  instance  qualified  them- 
selves according  to  law. 

These  observiOioni*  I  tnistt  will  be  a 
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suffident  apology  for  n^  endeavour  to 
eogtge  the  Hoiue|  to  free  the  Statute 
book  from  a  state  of  perplesiity  which 
ooaldthtu  misleisd  the  almost  universal 
■iformation»  and  almost  miraculous  saga- 
city at  Mr.  Fox.  They  will  also,  I  hope, 
•enre  to  excuse  any  errors  or  inaccuracies 
into  which  I  myself  may  fdl,  in  the  exa- 
Bmatkm  of  so  complex  a  suhject.  When 
I  cadi  the  subject  complex,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  result  is  not  clear.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  already. able  to 
explain  in  a  few  words,  and  I  hope  intel- 
ligd>ly,  what  I  consider  the  present  state 
of  the  law  to  be;  but,  in  coming  to  this 
vestf  It,  I  have  been  obliffed  to  wade  through 
a  mass  of  obsolete  and  antiquated  legisla- 
tion, which  I  am  not  sure  that  I  always 
comprehended,  and  which  I  confess  that 
1  should  be  exceedmgly  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain. 

'  Against  the  plain  argument  wbidi  I 
found  on  the  combination  of  the  1st  of 
George  1st,  the  9th  George  2kid,  and  die 
annual  Indemnity  bills,  corroborated  bv 
^  facts  which  I  have  connected  with 
them,  I  cannot  foresee  what  solid  objec- 
tien  can  be  made.  I  do  honestly  assure 
the  House  that  I  am  not  talking  for  vic- 
tory JB  the  spirit  of  a  party.  I  am  stating, 
as  udrly  as  I  can,  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
and  if  my  hon.  friends  who  are  to  follow 
ase  diodd  be  able  to  show  that  my  argu- 
mem  is  follacious,  and  that  I  [have  de- 
cejved  the  House^  I  trust  I  shall  be  be* 
lieved,  when  I  say  that  I  first  deceived 
nysdf. 

This  very  lid>ility  to  error  is  one  of  my 
arguments— if,  with  all  the  attention  whidfi 
I  have  directed  towards  this  subject  I 
should  have  failed  in  unravelling  its  details ; 
if  BO  research  can  guide  us,  and  if  no 
authority  will  direct  us  to  a  clear  view  of 
the  true  state  of  the  law,  I  ask,  confi- 
dently ask,  is  it  not  hi^h  time  to  have  a 
comnoittee  of  investigation  i  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  surmised  that  some  ancient 
mod  ahiiost>forgotten  statutes  may  be  still 
in  being,  though  they  are  not  m  force ; 
atlttutes  which,  when  raised  fi'om  the  dead, 
may  be  found  Inconsistent  with  my  view 
of  the  question ;  and  I  have  beard  the 
Quidification  act  of  the  Ist  of  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  8.  (by  which  the  qualification 
is  nuMle  a  conoition  precedent  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  and  not,  as  by  the 
acts  of  George,  a  condition  subsequent), 
Baentkmed,  as  likely  to  have  this  effect. 
1  an  neadhr  to  meet  this  arsument;  and, 
to  meet  n  moro  fidly,  will  idmit  that 
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the  act  in  question  has  not  been  expressly 
repealed ;  but  then  I  insist  that  it  has 
been  virtually  abrogated;  and  that,  to 
suppose  it  in  force  would  lead  to  a  mons- 
trous absurdity. 

In  the  first  place,  that  act  /as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  subject^,  spednes  only  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ana  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy: now,  bodi  those  oaths  are  (with 
only  an  alteration  of  the  sovereign's  name, 
which  I  shall  mention  presently),  re* 
enacted,  word  for  word,  by  the  acta 
of  George.  Can  it  be  believed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  rational  legislators 
to  oblige  officers  to  take  a  set  of  oaths  on  * 
their  entry  into  office;  and,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  oblige  them  to  take 
over  agam  the  self*same  oaths,  next  day, 
or  at  latest  within  three  months  aher  ? 
Such  a  notion  is  manifestly  absurd.  But 
the  alteration  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
made  in  the  oath  of  George  Ist,  sets  this 
in  a  still  stronger  light  The  oath  of 
allegiance,  in  the  1st  William  and  Mary 
must  be  taken  <<  in  the  express  wor^ 
following,''  or,  as  it  is  in  another  place 
stated,  "  in  the  following  words,  and  no 
other:" — «<  I  promise  and  swear; that  I 
will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance, 
to  their  majesties  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.''  The  act  of  George,  as  was  oh* 
viously  necessary,  alters  this  oath,  so  that 
the  officer  shall  not  be  obliged  to  testify 
his  adherence  to  the  deceased  king  and 
queen  of  happy  memory,,  but  shall 
**  swear  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
jesty king  George." 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  observe  that  tl|e  ex- 
traordinary and  minute  accuracy  of  the 
statute  of  William  and  Mary,  in  using  the 
terms,  i*  these  express  words,  ana  no 
other,"  is,  I  believe,  wholly  unprece* 
dented.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  such  a  form,  nor  do  I 
well  see  what  possible  use  it  could  have 
been ;  except,  indeed,  it  were  to  .ffuarA 
against  the  very .  argument  which  I  am 
now  combating.  If  the  oaths  of  the 
statute  of  William,  and  Mary  be  in  faroe^ 
they  aro  in  fotce  in.  these  exnress  .words, - 
**  in  these  express  words :   *  I  promise  to: 

*  bear  true  allegiance  to  king  William  and 

*  queen  Mary,'  and  no  other/' 

There  is  also.  Sir,  another  important 
consideration.  This  act  of  William  and 
Mary  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  hun- 
dred indemnity  bills  which  have  been 
passed,  though  these  bills  profess  to  covpr 
all  the  acts  which  coula  possibly  <<  dia- : 
quiet  the  minds  of  any  of  hiamajMfy'a> 
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sUbiecIs/'  aDd  though  they  recite  acts 
both  prior  and  posterior  to  the  act  m 
ouestioil.  If  the  legislature  had  consi- 
dered it  as  still  existing,  they  oouki  not 
have  failed  to  enumerate  it  with  all  the 
other  acts  in  the  indemnity  billsi  These 
considerations  appedr  to  me  conclusive 
that  the  act  of  Williain  and  Mary  was 
not  considered  as  snrming  that  of  Geo.lst. 
JBut  eren  if  I  sheuld  admity  (which  I 
cannot^,  that  it  did  sonrii^,  I  can  stfll 
ritow,  tmtt  though  not  redt^d,  it  is  coTer<^ 
ed  by  the  acts  of  indemnity ;— for  those 
acta  protect  the  parties^  not  only  against 
tbe  statutes  which  ther  recite,  but  against 
<<  aU  other  statutes  whatsoever )"  so  that 
by  no  possible  construction  can  it  hiqipen 
that  penons  shall  be  liable  to  be,  <*  dis^^ 
quieted*'  by  any  galvanic  revival  of  this 
statute  of  William  and  Mary.  The  same 
reastettig  will  apply,  with  at  least  equal 
forde,  to  the  several  acts  of  Elizabeth,  and 
her  immediate  successors,  which  pres- 
cribed tests  and  qualifications;  and  I, 
thesefore,  shall  not  weary  the  House,  and 
perplex  the  argilment  by  a  detailed  exa^- 
nsination  of  them* 

Bat  it  Will  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  the 
lodeouuty  act,  on  wbidh  I  build  so  much, 
is  but  aO  act  of  sufferance,  granted  by  the 
indulgenoe  of  fiarliamentt  and  liable  to  be 
interrupted  in  its  discretion :  I  admit  it; 
and  therefdre  I  am  for  from  saying  that 
the  state  of  the  law  is  conclusive  and  sa^ 
titfiMCtory^  I  admit  that,  eveii  if  it  be  as 
I  represent  it,  the  Catholic  would  hold 
the  rights,  which  I  consider  him  to  pes- 
aeasy  by  a  precarious  tenure ;  and  I  fur- 
ther admit  that,  with  such  a  preoarions 
teaare^  he  would  not  be  satisfied ;  but 
then  en  the  other  hand,  I  shall  shew  to 
the  Prstestant  <if  the  present  day,  tbit 
this  system  of  indulgence  has  been  grow- 
idgi  by  cradoal  relaxations,  for  one  bun* 
dred  and  thirty  years ;  and  that  the  •^  wis* 
dma  of  dur  anctetdrs*'  to  which  so  many 
appeals  have  bden  made  on  the  other  sidie 
or  the  question,  ou^ht  rather  to  be  consi« 
dared  as  sanctidning  the  more  liberal 
viewa  of  this  snbject  which  I  am  inclined 
to  talce»  The  act  of  Indenmi^  is  mdeed 
called  an  annual  act;  but  when  I  see  it 
re-producing  itself,  and,  if  I  misuse  such 
ametajihor,  flowering  for  eij^hty^'six  vears 
stiooessivdy  and  without  iDtermption,  I 
tbMe  I  tawf  venture  to  call  it  rather  a 
pttennial  than  an  annual. 

Let  us  aetf  then  what  the  ofpenema  0f 
tbe  CadMiea  mwst  dot  if  they  wish  se> 
eKdidw  ibeai  ftoiqt*r9  ofleet  tbey  muai 
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step  the  next  indemnity  bill ;  thsy  must 
interrupt  a  course  of  legislation  whtck  ia 
idmOot  coeval  with  the  reign  of  the  heusw 
off  Brunawick,— «and  they  nmst  do  so  for 
the  purpdse  ef  securing  the  Prstestant 
succession  I  They  aiust  turn  back  the 
stream  of  experieiice  which  has  ran  for 
near  a  ceniturT  in  this  channel  of  \mdaa\t 
gence,— and  they  must  do  it  nnder  ti«r 
pretence  of  adhermg  to  tbe  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors! 

Upon  the  exdnding  oaths  and  daekoN 
tions  themsehet,  I  shall  now  naake  a  far 
observatiena,  which,  though  tbey  will  not 
affect  the  legal  obiigadon  ta  take  tfc^ 
teste,  may  yetaerve  todoetdate  dnd  cs^ 
plain  the  reasons  which  may  fakveiodaoed 
the  legislature  to  insist  upon  tbeaa  in  the 
eaiiier  tiawB,  end  to  siispend  them  m  the 
later.  The  first  ot*  these  is  the  oatls  of 
supremacy.  The  meaning  and  intentiav 
with  #bich  we  are  eidled  upoi^  new^a* 
days,  to  take  lAm  oath,  must  b^  very  dif* 
feredt  from  dioae  with  #hidi  it  wlisefigt« 
nally  enacted.  It  it  ao  fpreat  redommen« 
dation  of  it  to  state  tlmt  it  owes  its  drigiis 
to  that  ctofa^ht^ned  and  btDefident  knrw 
giver  king  Hosry  the  8th ;  and  even  by 
him  it  was  oaHy  miacted  for  theparpMeef 
establishing  a  political  priBcipw,  whids,* 
however  difoious  in  diose  early  daya,  kaa 
been  for  centuries  unquestioned  and  ssok 
denied,  viz<^  that  tbe  king  ia  thef  suptenie 
head  of  thd  church  of  Enghmd^  Dunoff 
the  stn^eles  of  die  infant  ehutth^  aro 
itrhen  men  s  ininds  were  udfiaed  and  «n^ 
formed  to  any  class  of  ecclesiastical  poNcy 
diferent  from  that  of  tbe  cburcb  of  Home 
theadmissioa  on  oatb  of  the  kinffa  supre-' 


macy  liiay  have  been  a  neeessarr 
sure.  But  since  it  is  now  only  taken  bjr 
Protestants,  andas,  witliout  it,tbadeckraM 
tien  againat  traneidistantiatibn  would  atif« 
fioe  to  eAdude  the  Catholk^,  it  seams  idle 
to  continue  to  impose  it  upon  rts^  ei^en  if 
there  were  no  intrinsic  wjectimi  to  it  9. 
bnt^  there  is,  I  think,  n  meat  seriewl  iitter^ 
nal  obieotion,  whieb  a  consrientiona  no« 
testant  may  have,  to  take,  in  tile  dayi  of 
king  George  the  9rd,  this  oath  of  khi^ 
Henrr  Ae  8th«  In  thn  oath  he  is  now 
called  epon  to  swear  ^  that  be  does  ndt 
believetiiat  the  Pope  or  any  other  ibreigis 
poteetate  Imtb,  br  ought  to  have,  mtf 
jurisdfation,  power,  superioritv,  pre<emi- 
neiice^  or  auUtority,  ecc^estastml  orspbi* 
ual«  withkibdiia  iwahn." 

This  tiday  have  bean)  as  I  kseei  aaiil 
very  proper  in  tiie  ihaesfai  si^ikb.ihaknd 
wwifraoMal^  and  eree  in  eke  aaceawiiny 
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nfjpm^  m  kmg  as  the  original  lUte  of 
thmgs  existed— while  it  was  high  treason 
to  write  or  preach  the  Pope's  authority^ 
—while  it  was  high  treason  for  a  popish 
priest  to  tarir  three  days  in  Englana,— 
while  it  was  b^  treason  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  chordi  of  Rome, — while,  inshort, 
pains  and  penalties,  ofsdl  denominations 
and  degrees^  from  the  greatest  to   the 
fewest,  were  enacted,  to  terrify  the  very 
■ame  of  Roman  Catholic  ont  of  England ; 
—then  ondonbtedly  the  pope  had  not,  and 
BO  Protestant  would  say  that  he  ought  to 
have,  **  any  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  au- 
thority wiuiin  these  realms.*'    But  when 
we  have  now,  by  law,  tolerated  the  reli- 
gion of  persons  holding  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome,*— when  we  acknow- 
ledge them  by  the  names  of  Papist  and 
Roman  Catholic,  both  of ,  which  denomi- 
nations have  a  direct  reference  to  foreign 
authority ;  when  we  have  established  b v 
law  and  endowed  by  public  money  a  col- 
1^  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  at  Maynooth ;  and  when  we  know 
that  all  these  persons,  and  that  this  es- 
tablishment, acknowledged  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope,  how  can  we,  I  ask, 
assert,  nay,  swear,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
**  that  be  hath  no  spiritual  authority  within 
these  realms?*'  Is  it  fit.  Sir,  in  this  age, 
that  the  Protestants  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  that 
which  can  only  be  defended  by  some  ca- 
suistical explanation,  and  by   referring 
back,  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  to 
days,  distant  three  centuries  in  point  of 
time,  and  a  thousand  years  in  point  of  in- 
teliiigence  and  civilization,     but  this  is 
not  all ;  we  have  a  parliamentary  contra- 
diction of  this  oath,  which  no  casuistry 
can  explain  away;  and,  what  is  very  sin- 
gular, ttiis  contradiction,— which  may  well 
disturb  the  conscience  of  a  Protestant,— 
arises    out  of  a   legislative   concession 
made  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  Ca- 
tholic! 

By  the  act  called  Sir  J.  Mitford's  Act, 
in  England,  and  by  the  33rd  of  the  king, 
in  Ireland,  an  oath  is  prescribed,  by 
which  the  Catholic  ii(  enabled  to  testify 
his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  entitle  bim- 
self  to  certain  constitutional  privileges. 
In  this  oath,  framed  with  great  care  by  the 
most  zealous  Protestants,  the  Catholic  is 
required  to  sw;ear,  in  the  words  (with 
one  important  change)  of  our  oath  of 
supremacy,  **  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  pone,  or  anv  other  foreign  po- 
tentate, natn,  or  ought  to  have,  any  tem- 
(  VOL.  XL.) 


poral  or  civil  power  or  authority  within 
this  realm."  By  this  change  of  the  im- 
portant and  emphatical  words,  **  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical,"  into  those  no  less  im- 
portant and  emphatical,  <<  temporal  or 
civil,"  the  legislature  acknowledges,  by  a 
direct  implication  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  over  a  great,  a  tolerated,  and  a 
privileged  class  of  our  fellow  subjects  with- 
m  this  realm,  the  pope  hath  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  tnus.  Sir,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  this  oath, 
first  enacted  and  still  maintabed  as  a  trap 
for  the  conscience  of  the  Catholic,  is,  in 
fact,  nothbg  else  than  a  trap  for  the  con- 
science of  the  Protestant. 

After  my  rieht  hon.  friend  below  me 
(Mr.  Grant),  Saall  have  proposed  to  the 
House  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
how  will  he  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
conscientious  feelings,  to  swear  that  he 
believes  that  the  pope  hath  no  spiritual 
authority  within  this  realm  ?  And,  above 
all,  how  can  he  or  any  man  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  oath,  when  1  state,  that  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  act  of  the  40th  of  the 
king,  chap.  85,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  May- 
nooth, which  expressly  recognises  and  ex- 
cepts from  the  restrictive  operations  of 
the  act,  <<  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship  thereof."  Can  it  be 
denied,  that  the  spiritual  authoritv  of  the 
pope  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  and^  if 
it  be  so,  is  there  common  sense  in  making 
us  forswear,  under  one  act  of  parliament, 
what  we  acknowledge  and  assert  in  an- 
other f  Na^,  I  recollect,  that  in  a  bill 
introduced  into  parliament  some  sessions 
a^0|  which  was  supported  by  my  noble 
friend  on  the  floor  (lord  Castlereagn]!,  and 
which  advanced  in  this  House  as  rar  as 
the  committee,  there  were  divers  provi- 
sions for  regulating  the  intercourse  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  their  pontiffl 
How  can  those  who  introduced  that  bill, 
who  supported  that  bill,  swear,  *<  the 
pope  ought  not  to  have  any  ecclesiastical 
authority  within  the  realm. 

My  noble  and  my  right  hon.  friends, 
and  I,  and  all  of  us,  have  taken  tlib  oath, 
in  a  sense  which  we  hope  that  we  under- 
stand, but  which  its  words  can  hardly  in 
fair  construction  bear ;  and  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Grattan)  very 
truly  stated,  as  I  understood  him,  that  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  take  it,  a  Roman 
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Calholic  would  not  refuse  it  So  far,  then, 
as  a  mode  of  exclusion  to  the  latter,  it 
would  be  even,  if  it  stood  alone,  inopera- 
tive;  but,  in  fact,  for  that  purpose,  the 
declaration  against  transubstantiation  ren- 
ders it  quite  unnecessary. — ^'J*  there* 
fore,  have  I  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  does 
not  affect  the  Catholics?  Sir,  I  have 
dwelt  upon  it,  because  it  does  affect  the 
Protestants,  and  because,  unless  the  ob- 
jections which  I  make  to  it  can  be  clearly 
and  fully  answered,  I  think  that  I  have 
stated  to  the  conscience  of  every  Protest- 
ant, a  strong  reason  for  our  gomg  into  a 
committee,  in  which  this  contradiction  or 
dbscurity  may  be  explained  or  remedied. 
'  The  next  of  these  oaths  is  the  oath  of 
objuration;  ofabjurationof  what,  and  of 
whom  ?  Of  a  popish  pretender,  who  does 
not  exist?  Of  the  issue  of  James  2nd, 
over  the  grave  of  the  last  of  whom,  we 
have  erected  a  monument?  In  former 
times,  these  oaths  of  abjuration  were  va- 
ried according  to  the  occasion ;  and,  as  the 
person  of  die  British  sovereign,  or  of  the 
popish  pretender,  changed  by  the  course 
of  nature,  the  good  sense  of  parliament 
varied  the  objects  of  our  obligation.  It 
was  reserved  for  our  enlighten^  days  to 
continue  to  abjure  claims  which  are  no 
more,  and  to  disclaim  allegiance  to  a 
prince  whose  veiy  posterity  has  perished. 
It  is  impossible.  Sir,  that  this  act  can  much 
longer  DO  permitted  to  subsut.  To  be 
satisfied  of  that,  it  is  not,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to^  into  a  committee;  but,  com- 
bined with  the  other  motives  which  I  have 
^ven,  and  shall  give,  it  is,  surely,  no  un- 
important reason  for  acceding  to  the  pre- 
sent motion. 

Next,  Sir,  comes  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
efficient,  and,  I  might  add,  the  sole,  ob- 
stacle to  a  Roman  Catholic's  enjoying  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. Abrogate  it,  and  you  grant  Catho- 
lic emancipation.  Upon  the  subject  of 
these  declarations,  for  there  are  two  of 
them,  the  law  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
great  confusion.  The  first  of  these  de- 
clarations is  prescribed  by  the  act  of  25th 
Charles  2nd,  commonly  called  <<  The  Test 
Act."  and  does  no  more  than,  in  a  few 
words,  to  deny  the  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist;  but,  in  the  S(Hh  Charles  2nd, 
an  act  was  oassed  to  prevent  Papists 
from  sitting  in  parliament;  and  in  thisj 
the  second  declaration,  such  as  we  take  it 
at  the  table  of  the  House,  is  enacted. 
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This,  to  the  denial  of  transubstantiation 
in  the  former  declaration,  adds,  <*  that  the 
invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
or  any  other  saint,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  ai  used  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
are  superstitious  and  idolatrous;"  audit 
then  proceeds— with  great  care  and  ca- 
suistry, but  with  no  great  reliance  on  the 
ffood  fkith  of  the  party  (on  whose  good 
faith,  however,  the  whole  must  ultimately 
rest)— to  guard  against  «<  evasion,  mental 
reservation,  and  equivocation.**  By  sub- 
sequent statutes,  sometimes  the  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  of  those  declara- 
tions, are  prescribed  to  be  taken.  Some 
classes  of  persons  seem,  at  first  sight, 
liable  to  both,  but,  by  the  perplexity  of 
such  superabundant  caution,  the  majo^ 
rity  of  the  king's  subjects  are  become 
liable  to  neither.  Nor  does  there  appear 
any  rational  reason  for  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  They  were  framed  originally 
In  times  of  panic,  and  in  times  oi  panic 
they  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  re- 
enacted;  the  little  one  bein^  emploved 
when  the  legislature  was  in  httle  irients, 
while  the  greater  one  was  reserved,  for 
greater  firights. 

But  even  in  this  point  the  legislature 
has  not  been  always  consistent.  By  the 
ISth  William  Srd,  which  prescribes  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  it  is  enacted,  that  this  oath 
shall  be  taken  bv  all  officers  at  the  same 
time  that  they  shall  make  and  subscribe 
the  little  dedaratipn.  It  happens,  un- 
luckily, that  officers,  naval  and  military 
officers  at  least,  are  required  bv  the  Ist  of 
William  and  Mary,  only  to  make  the  great 
declaration  of  the  SOth  Charles  2nd;  and 
thus  they  are  required  to  take  this  impor- 
tant oath  at  the  same  time  that  they  make  a 
declaration,  which  they  need  not  make  at 
all.  And  this  mistake  is  not  a  mere  absur- 
dity. It  affects  the  very  question  which  we 
are  now  discussing,  namely,  whether  the 
oath  be  a  condition,  subsequent  or  prece- 
dent ;  for  the  great  declaration  **i§  to  be- 
taken previous  to  the  entering  into  office, 
and  the  little  declaration  withm  three 
months  after  it. 

Apain,— the  act  of  the  7th  and  8th  of 
WiUiam  Srd,  prescribes  that  persons  of  the 
lepal  profession  shall,  before  admission, 
take  the  oaths,  and  make  tlie  short  decla- 
ration of  the  25th  Charles  2nd,  thoueh, 
by  this  act,  three  months  after  admission 
are  allowed  for  the  making  such  declara- 
tion. 

And  a^in,— one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  if  there  were  any  servants  of  the 
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Crown,  whom  it  were  politic  to  tie  up 
more  strictly  than  others,  it  would  be 
those  domestic  officers  called  in  the  sta- 
tutes the  sworn  servants  of  the  Crown, 
who,  by  their  famihar  attendance,  are  the 
most  responsible  for  the  personal  safety 
of  the  sovereign,  and  most  likely  hj  their 
intercourse!  to  e&ct  his  political  opinions ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  class 
of  his  migesty's  servants  least  likely  to 
a&ct  the  personal  safety  or  public  coun- 
cils  of  the  monarch,  and  whomi  therefore, 
the  law  ought,  if  it  made  any  difference, 
to  look  at  with  the  least  jealouqr>  it  would 
be  an  officer  of  the  navy ;  and,  according 
to  this  rational  view,  we  find  that  navd 
officers  were  at  first  required  only  to  take 
the  short  declaration,  and  the  king's  sworn 
servants  the  great  one.  But  afterwards, 
by  an,  unaccountable  alteration,  the 
stricter  declaration  was  inqposed  upon 
the  naval  officer,  and  the  follower  of  the 
court  was  indulged  with  the  lighter. 

One  fiu:t  more,  and  I  shall  have  done 
on  this  point.  Even  in  the  indemm'cy  act 
which  we  passed  about  a  month  ago,  a 
similar  confusion  of  terms  prevails,  llie 
act  of  the  25th  Charles  2nd,  pre^ibing 
the  one  dedaration,^  and  the  act;  of  the 
dOth  of  the  same  reiffn,  prescribing  the 
other,  are  both  recited;  and  yet  the  de- 
daratioip  ar^  afterwards  mentioned  as  one 
dedaratioo,  and  indemnity  is  sranted 
for  not  having  made  <*  the  said  declara- 
tion,»' 

Surely,  Sir,  all  these  contradictions  con- 
stitute another  ground  for  inquiry.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  oueht,  distinctly 
and  without  the  necessity  of  a  long  leeal 
research,  to  know  what  and  which  deda- 
lations  are  in  force,  and  by  whom  and 
when  they  ought  to  be  taken ;  declarations 
too  of  such  very  different  import  and  ex- 
tent, that  I  think  it  extremely  probable 
that  there  are  persons  who  might  take  one, 
and  wooll  refuse  the  other ;  declarations 
diffiering-*!  will  not  say  quite  so  much  as 
day  and  nights— but  oiTOring  as  a  very 
dark  day  and  a  very  li^ht  one. 

So  fmr  I  have  considered  thQ  state  of 
the  testa  on  the  English  statute  book. 
The  confusion  is  at  kMst  as  great  on  that 
of  Ireland,  because  the  acts  which  I  have 
principally  rested  upon  as  affectuu^  thi9 
question,  namely,  those  of  the  Ist  "^^lliam 
and  1st  George^  and  the  acts  of  Indem- 
ni^  are  <^IM»7  ^  law  of  Ireland;  and 
to  the  dimculues  which  I  have  sUted  as 
arinng  out  of  these,  the  Irish  law  adds 
some  peculiar  perplexities  of  its  owob 


Thus,  for  instance,  by  the  act  S3  Geo. 
3rd,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are,  upon 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  already 
alluded  to,  enabled  to  enjoy  all  offices, 
civil  and  military,  except  about  twenty 
specifically  reserved,  such  as  lord  lieute- 
nant, chief  secretary,  commmander-iu- 
chief,  chancellor,  judge,  and  so  forth. 

A  papist  says  that  act,  may  not  be  any 
of  these ;  but  I  say,  in  the  words  of  thp 
law,  and  on  the  construction  of  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  statutes,  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  may  be  all  these. 

In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
cover that  a  person  is  a  papist,  for  this  act 
does  nbt  tell  us  it?  «<  Oh,  but/'  it  will  be 
answered,  <*  the  old  law  provides  us  with 
the  means  of  detecting  a  papist.  First, 
catch  your  papist,  and  then  offisr  him  the 

great  declaration  or  the  little  one ;  and  if 
e  refuses  to  take  them,  habes  coufUentem^. 
These  declarations  are  a  kind  of  chymical 
tests,  which  when  properly  applied,  will 
discolour  a  papist,  look  he  ever  so  dear, 
and  render  nim  unfit  for  use.*' 

But  now.  Sir,  unfortunately  for  this 
chjrmical  process,  there  is  no  law,  that  I 
know  of,  by  which  you  can  apply  it  to  any 
of  the  excepted  offices : 

To  none  of  them  can  it  be  applied  till 
six  months  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
office,  and,  by  that  time  the  officer  will  be 
virtually  protected  from  its  effect  by  the 
act  of  indemnity.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
officers  never  do  take  any  oath  or  test 
whatever.  I  appeal  to  my  right  hon. 
friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Peel);  I  appeal  to 
my  hon.  friend  on  the  floor  (Mr.  Grant), 
the  late  and  the  present  chiet  secretaries ; 
whether  either  of  them  took  any  oath  or 
test  whatever  on  their  admission  to  office. 
I  perceive  that  my  right  hon.  friend  behind 
me  intimates  that  1&  did  when  he  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor;  true,  I  know  he 
did.  But,  in  reply,  I  will  remark  that  the 
secretary  for  Ireland  is  not  of  necessity  a 
privy  councillor,  and  that  it.is  not  as  secre* 
tary  that  he  is  sworn.  But  I  will  go  still 
farther,  and  I  will  show  him  that,  even  as  a 
privy  councillor,  he  is  not  bound  to  tal^ 
the  oaths  and  declarations  in  question; 
and,  thurdly,  I  will  show  that  if,  as  a  privy 
councillor,  he  is  bound  by  law  to  take 
them,  he  has  not  taken  them  according  to 
law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  little  a  matter 
of  inevitable  necessity,  that  the  secreUry 
should  be  a  privy  councillor,  that  my  right 
hon,  friend  on   the  floor  (Mr.  Grant), 
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was  secretary  for  a  considerable  time  be« 
fore  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  If 
some  zealous  Protestant  bad  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a 
latent  papist— -we  know,  fortunately,  that, 
with  regard  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  he 
would  have  been  mistaken— but,  if  he  had 
found  a  real  Papist,  he  would  have  been 
still  more  so;  for  what  could  he  have 
done  with  him  ?  Of  course  he  would  have 
immediately  tried  his  chymical  test  upon 
him,  and  offered  him  the  declaration. 
The  secretary,  occupied  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  would  have  had  little  leisure 
and  less  inclination  to  indulge  the  politick 
or  religious  curiosity  of  the  investigator; 
and,  if  he  made  him  any  answer,  would 
have  simply  said,  that  by  the  act,  which 
imposes  those  oaUis  and  declarations  upon 
official  men,  he  had  six  months  longer  to 
consider  about  taking  them ;  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months,  the  inquirer 
should  be  so  public  spirited  as  to  prose- 
cute the  secretary,  and  so  happy  as  to  ob- 
tain a  verdict,  the  victorious  plaintiff 
would,  by  the  time  that  he  had  arrived  at 
final  judgment,  find  himself,  totally  de- 
feated by  the  previous  intervention  of 
the  Indemnity  act ;  and  thus  we  should, 
in  spite  of  our  pains  and  penalties,  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  secretary  for  Ireland. 

Equally  dangerous  would  it  be  to  the 
Protestant  establishment  in  church  and 
state,  to  have  a  popish  commander-in- 
chief.  He,  indeed,  has  the  power  of  the 
sword,  which  in  Ireland  is  no  nearly  allied 
to  the  power  of  the  state ;  **  no,  no,  it  is 

?utte  impossible  to  permit  him  to  be  a 
^apist,  and  even  die  act  of  indulgence 
expressly  excludes  him.''— But  again  I 
win  venture  to  assert,  that  the  commanders 
in-chief  of  late  years  have  not,  as  such, 
taken  any  test  wnatever ;  and  that,  by  the 
laws  now  in  force,  they  are  not  compel- 
able  to  take  any.  What  then -is  to  be  done  ? 
Alas,  Sir,  nothing,  but  to  acquiesce, 
however  reluctantly,  in  having  a  popish 
commander-in-chief,  if  the  Crown  should 
please  to  select  one ;  unless,  indeed,  par- 
liament could  be  persuaded  to  retrace  its 
steps,  to  resume  indemnities  which  have 
lasted  for  a  century,  and  set  out  on  a  re- 
trograde march  into  the  dismal  regions  of 
penalty. 

But,  Sir,  it  may  be  said,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  that  these  officers  are 
generally  privy  councillors;  and  now  I 
must  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  pledge,  by 
fihowing-«4i8  I  think' I  shall  most  fully  do. 
First,  that  a  privy  cooncillori  is  not  by 
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law  obliged  to  take  these  oaths ;  «id  se- 
condly, that  if  he  were,  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  practised  does  not  satisfy  the 
law. 

First,  I  do  not  any  where  find  enume^ 
rated  among  the  offices  for  which  a  quali* 
fication  is  necessary,  that  of  pn^y  coun- 
cillor. It  might  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  included  under  the  expres* 
sion  ««  Place  of  Trust;"  but  I  must  not 
descend  to  any  chicanery  on  this  subject* 
I  am  not  here  arguing  for  a  paltry' victory 
of  words.  Impressed  with  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  I  am  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
the  House  my  honest  opmions  on  the 
subiect ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  expectation 
and  desire,  that  what  I  urge  may  be  fully 
and  candidly  examined.  I,  therefore. 
Sir,  hasten  to  waive  all  such  verbal  objec- 
tions and  (Subtleties ;  the  place  of  privy 
councillor  is  of  great  dignity  and  trust ;  it 
is,  or  ought  to  have  beim,  included  in  Uie 
general  rule ;  and  I  will  therefore  assume 
that  the  acts  whidi  apply  to  other  great 
offices  of  the  state  apply  to  this  also;  but 
then,  Sir,  I  must  deny  that  such  acts  are 
more  applicable,  or  rather  I  should  sa]f, 
applicable  with  greater  celerity,  to  Ah 
than  to  other  offices ;  and  then,  Sir,  I  am 
entitled  to  return  to  thear^ment  with 
which  I  set  out,  and  to  assert  Tuntil  that 
argument  shall  be  disproved),  that  a 
privy  councillor,  like  every  one  else,  is 
entitled  to  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
bined acts  of  Geo.  1st,  and  of  the  indem- 
nity bills;  but  if  he  be  not,  and  if  the 
oaths  are  specially  required  from  him, 
then  I  will  say— -and  with  some  degree  of 
confidence— that  taking  the  oaths,  and 
making  the  declaration  at  the  council 
board  is  not  sufficient ;  and  that  if  omit* 
ting  to  take  them  be  an  ofience,  the  taking 
of  them  there  is  no  diminution  of  mvlA 
offence.  i 

I  am  not.  Sir,  about  to  deny  the  power 
of  the  king  in  council  to  administer  these 
or  any  other  lawful  oaths ;  but  I  assert, 
that,  when  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the 
crown,— I  mean  the  united  act  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature,  directs 
that  oaths  shall,  for  any  particular 
purpose,  be  taken  at  a  given  time  and  in 
a  stated  place,  the  taking  of  them  at  ano- 
ther time,  and  in  adi&rentplace,  does  not 
satisfy  the  law.  The  oaths  and  dedmi- 
tions  of  qualification,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
admitted  upon  all  haAds,  must  be  tdcen 
specificallv  '*  in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
courts  of  law,  or  at  the  general  sessions  of 
4lie  peace ;  and  though  the  taking  these 
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oaths  in  any  other  place,  may  be  inno- 
oent»  the  doing  so  is  mere  surplusage, 
sad  can  neither  relieve  the  taker  from 
any  of  the  penalties,  nor  entitle  him  to 
any  of  the  immunities  of  the  law. 

Nay,  Sir,  this  is  so  undeniable,  that 
great  care  is  taken  in  all  the  acts  to  pro- 
vide that  the  subscription  to  these  oaths 
and  declarations  shall  be  of  record.  It  is 
qoite  evident,  that  an  oath  before  the 
privy  council  in  the  supposed  case  would 
not  be  of  record,  and  that  not  only  the 
letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  would  be 
violated.  The  oaths  therefore,  which, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  I  believe,  have 
been  uken  only  at  the  council  board  by 
persons  admitted  to  the  privy  council,  are, 
for  the  purposes  of  qualification,  wholly 
nugatory,  and  as  if  they  had  not  been 
made.  If  then  the  privy  councillors  are 
not  indemnified,  a  great  number  of  the 
most  exalted  characters  of  both  coun» 
tries  are  in  jeopardy ;  and  if  they  are 
indemnified,  a  Roman  Catholic  not  go- 
ing through  the  vam  form  of  taking  these 
oaths  in  an  unavailing  time  and  place, 
would  be  equally  indemnified. 

But  here.  Sir,  I  am  aware  an  objection 
will  be  ureed  a^nst  me,  arising  out  of 
the  old  and  invariable  practice ;  and  1  shall 
be  asked,  *^  Why,  ir  I  allow  so  much 
weight  to  the  custom  which  has  prevailed 
of  omitting  the  oaths  in  other  cases»  I 
should  treat  so  lightly  the  invariable  cus- 
tom of  taking  them  in  this  V* 

I  think,  Sr,  I  can  sufficiently  answer 
this  d^ection,  by  accounting  for  the 
practice ;  and  I  sludl  do  so  by  an  argu- 
ment that  appliea  to  the  cases  of  the 
cbaocellar  and  the  judges,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  privy  councillor.  Each  of 
these  employments  has  attached  to  it  a  dis- 
tinct oatn  of  office.  Those  oaths  are,  ge- 
rally  of  high  antiquity ;  some  or  them,  I 
bdieve,  are  by  common  law,  and  others 
are  prescribed  by  statutes  so  ancient  that 
they  may  be  almost  considered  as  the 
common  law.  They  all  existed  prior  to 
the  qualification  oaths  which  are  now 
under  our  discussion;  and  for  obvious 
reasons  of  common  sense,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  oaths  of  office  should  be  taken 
on  admission  into  office.  When,  there- 
fore ( which  I  have  admitted  was  the  case 
prior  to  the  first  George  1st,)  the  oaths 
of  <pialificatlon  were  fuso  to  be  taken  on 
admission  to  office,  it  followed  naturally 
that  all  the  oaths  were  taken  at  the  same 
thne  and  place ;  and  when  afterwards  the 
-time  for  taking  the.  qualification,  oath  was 


postponed,'  the  oath  of  office  would  stiU 
continue  to  be  administered  as  before.  It 
therefore,  not  unnaturally  happened,  that 
the  postponement  of  the  oath  of  ouaJifica- 
tion  being  granted  as  a  matter  or  conve- 
nience, persons  who  were  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  office  on  their  admission,  did, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  convenience,  take 
that  opportunity  of  qualifying  themselvea; 
and  this,  Sir,  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason; 
why  the  chancellors  and  judges  continue 
to  take  the  oaths  of  office  and  the  oaths  of 
qualification  at  the  same  time;  with 
regard  to  them  the  proceeding  is  strictly 
legal,  for  they  swear  in  one  of  the  courts 
presonbed  by  the  act,  and  their  oath  is  of 
record.  But  there  ia  nothing  that  I  cam 
discover  to  prevent  a  judge,  ifhe  should  be 
so  inclined,  from  takmg  the  oath  of  office 
on  hb  admission  to  thebench, and  firom 
postponing  the  other  oaths  to  the  longest 
period  thelaw  would  allow  him ;  and  I.own^ 
Sir,  if  my  view  of  the  subject  be  correct, 
and  if  there  be  not  some  £eillacy  in  my 
argument  which  I  cannot  myself  detect,  I 
should  >be  glad  to  see  some  of  those 
learned  and  eminent  persons  expounding 
the  law  by  their  practice,  and  ascertain* 
ing  that  they  are  not  excluded  firom  the 
same  indulgence  of  f ime  which  is  allow- 
ed  to  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects. .  . 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  have  been,  for 
aught  I  know,  lawful,  to  the  privy  coun- 
cillors, under  the  andent  acts,  to  take  aU 
the  oaths  at  the  council-board ;  and  they 
having  likewise  to  take  what  I  may  caM 
an  oath  of  office,  have  continued  for  con- 
yenience*  sake  to  take  the  oaths  of  qua- 
lification at  the  same  time,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  later  provisions  of  the  law 
which  require  the  taking  of  the  latter  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  record. 

This  supposition  derives  a  stronger  coiv 
roboration  from  a  circumstance  of  which 
I  have  been  informed,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  correct,  though  I  cannot  yooch  for 
it  from  my  own  knowledge,  i  am  tM 
that  the  book  firom  which  the  oaths  are  at 
this  day  administered  to  privy  coundllora, 
is  of  so  old  a  date,  as  to  oe  of  the  time,  if 
not  of  king  William,  at  least  of  queen 
Anne;  and  that  the  words  ^*  Our  sove* 
reign  lord  king  William,!'  or  <<  Our  sove- 
reign lady  queen  Anne,''  have  been 
erased,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  <<  Our 
sovereign  lord  kins  George."  If  this  fact» 
Sir,  be  true,  it  wiU  be  a  strong  additional 
proof  that  the  practice  of  taking  all  the 
oaths  at  the  council  board  existM  before 
the  acts  of  relaxation  were  passedi  and 
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that  it  18  now  only  the  relic  of  a  more 
ancient  custoxn,  which  (like  many  other 
particulars  of  our  political  discipline)  has 
surviTed  the  occasion  by  which  it  was 
introduced;  and  as«  since  the  accession 
of  the  bouse  of  Hanover,  the  acts  of 
indemnity  have  been  almost  uninterrupted 
—for  the  last  ninety  years  absolutely  so ; 
—the  privy  councillors  have  been  pro* 
tected  from  any  inconvenience  which 
niffht  legally  have  arisen  out  of  this,  1 
wiU  not  say,  erroneous,  but  at  best, 
superfluous  practice.  In  short,  Sir,  I 
cannot  see  in  what  particular  the  offices 
of  chancellor,  judge,  or  privy  councillor, 
can  be  ^  legally  distinguished  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  Treasury,. or  the 
Admiraltjr,  the  commander>in«chief,  the 
generals  m  the  army,  and  so  many  other 
official  persons,  not  one  of  whom  have, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  qualified  them- 
selves according  to  what  the  opponents  of 
my  argpiment  would  state  to  be  the  law.  I 
hope  indeed,  Sir,  for  my  own  sake,  that 
their  view  of  the  law  isincorrect.  Ihave 
the  honour  myself,  to  hold  one  of  those 
offices  for  which  qualification  would  be 
necessary ;  but  I  confess  that,  trusting  to 
the  practice  of  others,  and  to  the  Indemp 
nity  acts,  I  have  nqdected  to  perform 
that  duty.  I  ean  taike  upon  mjrself  to 
say,  with  regard  to  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  there  is  nothing  in 
wactice  to  prevent  its  being  enjoyed  by  a 
Roman  Catnolic ;  I  myself  had,  indeed, 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and 
therefore  had  qualified  at  the  table,  be- 
fore I  was  appointed  to  the  office;  but 
one  of  my  inmiediate  predecessors  never 
was  in  parliament,  and  I  believe  never  did 
qualify,  and  I  am  ouite  sure  that  my  ex- 
cellent coUeaffue,  the  second  secretary, 
has  never  qualified. 

This  leads  me  to  a  consideration  of 
^he  second  branch  of  the  exclusion  under 
9which  the  Cathdics  labour.  I  mean  their 
ioabili^  to  sit  m  either  House  of  parlia- 
ment; and  though  I  am,  on  the  whole, 
clearly  of  opinion  that  they  cannot,  under 
the  existing  laws,  have  that  honour,  yet 
i  most  say,  that  the  law  upon  this  subject, 
is  in  some  degree  obscure ;  and  that  the 
ultimate  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics appears  to  me  to  rest  on  a  dause  of 
the  SOth  of  Charles  2nd,  of  which  I  had 
never  thought,  till  I  undertook  the  pre- 
sent inquiry ;  which  I  never  saw  put  mto 
jiractice^  and  which,  I  bdieve.  Sir,  the 
oldest  member  of  this  House,  never  saw 
enforced;  I  mean  the  power  which  exists 
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of  calling  up  to  the  table,  whenever  either 
House  shall  think  proper,  apy  or  all  of  its 
members,  and  administering  to  them  the 
paths  and  declarations.  ^ 

That  power  may  be  executed  at  any 
time,  and  as  often  as  <^  the.  House  shall 
see  occasion;*'  and  therefc^  the  Indem- 
nity acts  could  not  cover  a  case  in  which 
no  hesitation  or  postponement  is  allowed, 
and  in  which  the  member  might  be  made 
to  commit  the  offence  the  morning  after 
the  Indemnity  act  had  passed ;  so  that, 
of  course,  final  judgment  could  certainly 
be  obtained  against  him  within  the  ensuing 
year.  But  if  a  member,  to  evade  the  law 
and  orders  of  the  House,  should  intention- 
ally do,  what  we  all  have  known  many 
members  do  unintentionally,  sit  and  vote 
without  having  taken  the  oolhs;  and  that 
actions  for  his  o&nce  should  not  be  pro- 
secuted to  final  judgment  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Indemnity  bill,  on  the  25th  of 
March  in  any  year,  he  would,  in  my 
humble  opmion,  be  thereby — to  use  the 
very  words  of  the  act— indannified,  freed, 
and  discharged  from  all  penalties,  forfeits 
ures,  incapacities,  and  disabilities,  incurredt 
or  to  be  incurredfororby reason ofanysuch 
neglect  or  omission ;  and  such  person  would 
be  and  is  fully  and  actually  recapacitated 
and  restored  to  the  same  state  and  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  before  such  neglect, 
and  he  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to 
have  duly  qualified  himself  accormng  to 
the  above-mentioned  acts,  and  every  of 
them.  And  that  all  the  elections  of  and 
acts  done  or  to  be  done  by  such  person 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  validity  as 
if  such  person  had  duly  qualified  himself 
according  to  the  said  acts,  and  any  or 
every  of  them.*' 

And  here,  Sir,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  one  of  the  **  said  acts " 
specially  recited  and  referred  to,  is  the 
act  of  the  SOth  Charles  2pd,  which  I  have 
mentioned  so  often,  and  of  which  even  the 
title  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  remarkable, 
viz.  <<  An  Act  for  disabline  Papists  from 
sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament;'' 
and  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  a 
person  offendmff,  is  not  only  indemnified 
under  this  act,  but  seems  to  be  placed  in 
a  better  situation  than  if  be  had  not  of- 
fended, for  **  he  shall  be  taken,  and 
adjudged  to  have  qualified  for  all  acts  done 
or  to  be  done;"  a  large  immunity!  the 
full  extent  of  which,  I  confess,  that  I  do 
not  8ee--4t  may  go  fimher  than  any  of  us 
suppose. 

But  upon  all  this  part  of  the  subjeqt 
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wbidi  relates  to  seats  in  parliament,  Sir, 
I  win  lajr  bat  little  stress :  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  legislature  was,  and  is,  to 
exclude  them ;  and  the  clause  which  I 
have  before  quoted  would,  I  suppose, 
when  enforceil,  effectually  defeat  the 
scheme  of  any  Roman  Catholic  who  should 
peristin  endeavouring  to  sit  or  vote  in 
either  House. 

There  is,  howeyer,  another  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject.  By  the  first  act  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  the  convention  parliament,  an 
act  which  was  passed  in  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  when  the  sreat  desire  of 
all  parties  was  bent  towards  giving  some 
shape  and  consistency  to  the  government, 
and  when  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the 
cnsfs  render  excusable  and  natural  some 
inaccuracy  and  inattention  to  mere  mat- 
ters of  form ; — ^by  that  act,  I  say,  so  much 
of  the  80th  Charles  2nd  as  relates  to  the 
taking  of  the  oaths,  is  repealed ;  new  oaths 
are  enacted,  and  they  are  directed  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the 
old  oaths,  which  manner  and  form  had 
been  just  repealed.  This  way  of  making 
a  repealed  act  a  commentary  and  rule 
to  explain  an  existing  one,  is  somewhat 
curious,  and  exceeds  the  device  of  the 
tyrant  of  antiouity,  who  tied  together  a 
hving  and  a  aead  body.  This  act  also 
unit^  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  what 
is  most  strange,  it  was  the  dead  which,  in 
case  of  difficulty,  was  to  speak  for  the 
living. 

I  have  mentioned,  Sir,  this  latter  part 
of  the  subject,  relative  to  the  obscurities 
in  the  laws,,  which  exclude  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  parliament— not  supposing 
Uiat  the  explanation  of  these  obscurities 
would  effect  any  alteration  in  our  present 
parliamentary  practice— but  to  show  that 
the  system  of  laws  to  which  our  opponents 
desire  us  to  adhere  as  the  matured  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  does  not  in  fact 
deserve  the  name  of  a  system,  nor  the 
praise  of  being  mature;  and  to  show  to 
Che  House,  that,  even  upon  that  part  of 
the  subject  which  may  be  considered  the 
least  doubtful,  there  is  room  for  some  de- 
gree of  at  least  formal  amendment. 

Upon  the  other  branch  of  the  question. 
Sir,  I  shall  ptobably  be  told,  that  how- 
ever plausible  my  statements  may  be, 
tfiere  has  existed  all  along  a  clear  and 
evident  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  le- 
gislature, to  continue  in  force  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  excluding  the  Catholics 
from  public  office:  I  shall  probably  be 
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told  (when  the  argument  arising  out  o^ 
the  supposed  continued  existence  of  the 
jstatute  of  king  William  or  some  other 
antiquated  act  shall  have  been  found  un- 
tenable), that  the  acts  of  indemnity,  how- 
ever loosely  they  may  have  been  worded, 
were  intended  to  apply  to  a  very  different 
class  of  cases ;  and  that  I  have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  our  ancestors  ever  contem<« 
plated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
claim,  and  much  less  take  any  benefit  from 
them. 

Sir,  I  might  concede  all  this,  without 
invalidating  my  argument ;  I  am  not  stat- 
ing what  the  law  ought,  or  was  intended  to 
be,  but  only  what  it  is ;  and  if  I  could 
shew  that  the  law  is  as  I  have  stated, 
though  my  opponents  could  prove  that  it 
was  otherwise  intended,  1  should  have  ac- 
complished my  object ;  and  that  discre- 
pancy would  only  afford  another  and  still 
more  unanswerable  argument,  for  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  true  state  of  our  legislation 
and  which  were  the  wiser — the  acts,  or 
the  intentions  of  our  ancestors. 

But  I  really,  Sir,  see  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  intentions  of  our  ancestors 
were  consistent  with  their  acts :  I  fancy 
that  1  can  trace  a  certain  rule  of  conduct^ 
a  rationale^  pervading  all  their  measures. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  was  introduced 
by  Henry  at  a  period  when,  as  1  have 
said,  the  church  of  England  struggling  for 
life,  required  such  extraordinary  support. 
It  was  re-enacted  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
when,  after  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Mary, 
the  new  birth  of  the  church  required  the 
same  measure  of  legislative  assistance.— It 
was  continued  during  the  succeeding 
reigns,  when  the  efforts  of  fanatics 
showed  that  it  was  necessary,  and  when 
their  success  proved  that  it  was  unavail- 
ing. It  was  revived,  together  with  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  usurper,  and  the  nation;  by  this  dou-  * 
hie  enactment,  testified  its  loyalty  to  the 
restored  sovereign,  and  its  anxiety  for  the 
re-established  religion ;  but  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  in  all  this  time,  Sir,  so  very 
critical  for  the  church  of  England  when 
her  absolute  existence  was  precarious, 
and  she  fought  for  life  from  day  to  day,— « 
in  all  this  important  period,  Sir,  there  was 
no  express  law  to  exclude  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  parliament. 

Nor  was  there,  Sir,  until  the  fury  of 
party,  and  what  has  been  justly  called, « the 
madness  of  the  nation,"  inflamed  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  instant  countenance  of  a 
Popish  successor,  precipitated   England 
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into  the  ^Bgrace  and  horrors  of  the 
Popish  Plot;— that  most  extraordinary 
transactiooy  which  stands  alone  in  the 
annals  of  history,  as  having  been  alike 
incomprehensible  to  its  contemporaries, 
and  to  posterity :  of  it  a  great  poet  had 
truly  said, 

Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash'd  and  brew*d 

with  lies, 
lb  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise : 

and  the  enactments  which  it  produced 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  cha> 
racter  of  the  original  transaction.  The 
first  grumblings  of  the  distant  storm,  pro- 
duced the  short  declaration  of  the  25th 
Charles  2nd ;  but  as  the  panic  spread,  the 
blind  fury  of  the  terrified  people*  grew 
more  violent,  until  at  last  it  endeavoured 
to  make  assurance  double  sure  by  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  Papists  firom  parlia- 
ment, by  the  declaration  of  the  act  of  the 
dOth  of  that  reign. 

The  conduct  of  James  2nd  was  not 
calculated  to  allay  these  apprehensions, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  the 
king  of  Eneland  was  seen  publicly  going 
to  mass,  and  going  less,  as  it  seemed,  out 
of  regard  for  the  religious  than  for  the 
political  principles  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  fears  of  that  day  appear  to 
have  been  justified,  and  even  the  wild  ap- 
prehensions of  the  preceding  reign  ex- 
cused. 

Nor  IS  it  surprising,  that  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary— when,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  new  government  was 
struggling  for  existence — when  the  delay 
or  procrastination  of  an  houir  might  have 
detested  the  whole  object  of  king  William 
and  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  these  safeguards  should  be 
re-enacted,  and  brought  into  such  imme- 
diate operation,  that  not  the  smallest 
postponement  could  be  allowed.  How 
could  William  venture  to  intrust  his 
fleets  or  his  armies,  or  his  courts,  or  his 
councils  to  men  who  should  not   have 

{previously  given  him  pledges  of  their 
oyalty. 
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*  It  was  not  the  people  alone  who  were 
carried  away  by  this  insanity— «  I  would  not 
said  a  noble  peer  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
(ao  Charl.  2)  **  have  so  much  as  a  popish 
.man  or  a  popish  woman  to  remain  here ;  not 
80  much  as  a  popish  dog  or  a  popbh  bitch  ; 
not  so  much  as  a  popish  cat  to  pur  and  mew 
about  the  king."  What  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, this  speech  met  with  praise  and  appro- 
bation.-*Hume*9  Uist.  Eng.  Vol.  8;  p.  81. 


This  was  no  time  to  give  the  admiral  or 
the  general  six  months  delay  to  take  the 
Whig  oaths  before  a  bench  of  Tory  ma- 

S'strates.  This  was  no  time  to  permit 
erbert's  or  Russel's  fleet,  on  which  the 
safety  of  England  depended,  to  **  yawn 
for  orders  on  the  mam."  The  battle  of 
La  Hoguemi^ht  have  been  anticipated 
and  lost,  and  king  James  might  have  beea 
in  Hampdiure  before  the  servants  of  the 
crown  should  have  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  service  of  the  new  sovereign.  This 
then  explains  and  accounts  for  the  pe- 
remptory haste  of  the  test  acts  of  that 
period. 

But  when,  after  an  interval  of  domestic 
peace,  George  1st,  succeeded,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  boasted,  as  quietly  as  a  son 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  father:  it  wtta 
wisely  thought  that  such  precipitan- 
cy was  no  longer  necessary:  a  period 
for  consideration  was  admitted,  and  three 
months  after  the  acceptance  of  office  was 
allowed  for  qualification :  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Creorge  Snd,  when  a  son  did 
really  succeed  to  the  inheritance  of  his 
father,  with  the  apparently  tmanimous  con- 
currence of  the  whole  nation ;  and  when 
the  foreign  rival  to  the  throne  was  in 
truth  rather  the  bugbear  of  a  party  than  a 
serious  national  apprehension,  the  period 
was  further  extended,  and  a  delay  of  six 
months  was  conceded  to  the  sober  and 
steady  loyalty  of  the  country.  It  was 
then,  this  extension  baring  produced  no 
ill  effect, — that  acts  of  indemnity  granting 
a  still  further  time  grew  into  frequent, 
and,  at  last,  into  constant  use.  They 
were  renewed  from  year  to  year  without 
question  or  obstacle,  and  with  similar 
success,  until  at  length  they  came  about 
as  reffularly  as  the  year  itself,  and  grew  to 
be  a  kind  of  prescriptive  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  penalty. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  that  our  ancestors  seemed  to  have 
ventured  to  recite  specially,  in  the  act  of 
indemnity,  the  statute  of  the  SOth  Charles 
2nd.  In  truth  there  are  so  many  of  these 
acts,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  mi- 
nutelv  examined  each  of  them,  and  it 
woula  be  as  superfluous  as  tedious  to 
(^uote  their  several  and  successive  recita* 
tions  and  enactments :  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  indemnity  act  has  grown  by  pro* 
gressive  amendments  into  the  state  ia 
which  we  now  see  it.  The  reb^ion  in 
1745,  BO  far  fi*om  giring  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  policy  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Hanover  family,  ascertained  be- 
ll 
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jgaA  ftB  metttoD,  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  England  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  new  dynastv,  to  use  a  modem  phraae, 
and  iti  fixed  derotton  to  the  church  of 
England ;  and  the  fear  of  the  pope  and 
tfaepreteader  dwindled  into  notmng. 

Tnen  followed  the  various  concesdons 
tpecifically  made  to  the  Catholics  in  his 
prevent  majesty's  reign :  each  more  libe- 
ral than  the  former,  down  to  the  bill  to 
which  the  ri^t  hon.gentleman  has  alluded 
and  which  is  undentood  to  give  them  a 
kgal  r^t  to  enjoy  all  naval  Sad  military 
rank  without  exception. 

Here  then  we  see  the  princes  of  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick,  acting  on  a  plain^ 
dear,  and  intelligible  system  of  relaxa> 
tion;  pladng  their  strength  in  the  conci- 
liation of  their  subjects,  and  endeavouring 
by  their  lenity,  aa  Dr.  Johnson  says  of 
another  memorable  act  of  Grace,  **  to 
atin  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosoms.'* 
They  endeavoored  to  cool  all  internal 
heats,  to  cahn  all  religious  diftrencest  to 
bury  all  political  animosities,  and  they,  in 
a  great  aegree,  succeeded. 

It  would  be  « libel  on  this  great  course 
ef  polity  to  suppose,  that  it  was  wi^out  a 
meaning;  and  when  we  recollect  all  the 
aepacate  acts  passed  smce  the  accession 
of  kin^  William  for  the  relief  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  it  is  hardly  reconoileable 
to  reason  or  the  facts  to  sui>pose,  that 
this  series  of  indemnity  acu  was  also 
mtended  for  them  alone,  and  in  no  degree 
dot  their  Catholic  fellow  subjects. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  deduction  I 
bave  been  too  fanciful,  and  have  imagined 
reasons  which  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  minds  ci  the  lawj^ivers.  In  the  rea- 
sons, 8tr,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  1  cannot 
be  so  in  the  results ;  -and  when  I  see  a 
long  aeriies  offsets  plainly  accounted  for 
by  an  intelligible  rule  of  conduct,  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  such 
Iscts  to  such  a  motive ;  and,  after  all,  it  is 
upon  the  ^ts,  and  not  upon  the  motive, 
that  I  rest  my  argument. 

The  hen.  gentlemen  who  oppose  the 
Catholic  claims  are  fond,  as  I  before  said, 
of  talking  of  the  <*  wisdom  of  our  ances« 
tors,'*  and  of  <«  the  good  old  timeaV*  and 
they  tell  us  that  they  will  not  now  consent 
even  to  an  inquiry  which  may  lead  to  any 
change  in  our  ancient  and  approved  po- 
licy. But  I  would  ask  those  gentlemen, 
who  thus  talk  of  adhering,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law  out  of  respect  to  onr  ai!.: 
ceslors,  in  what  fonner  period  of  our  his* 
torv  the  bw  b  to  befoimd  aait  atpreaent 
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stands  ?  What  do  those  gentlemen  mean 
by  the  good  old  times  ?  To  what  daya 
do  they  allude  ^  Before  the  latter,  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  Snd,  Catholics  sat  in 
parliaroenL  Those  then  are  not  the  good 
old  times.  In  the  reign  of  Willuim  3rd, 
popery  was  an  o&nce  punishable  by  a  va- 
riety of  strange  and,  monstrous  inflictions^ 
which  do  not  now  exbt,  and  which  no 
one,  I  presume,  woi:dd  wish  to  see  re* 
enacted.  These  inflictions  slept  on  the 
statute-book  daring  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  but  even  in  their  donnant 
state  the  most  zealous  Protestants  were 
ashamed  of  them,  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, repealed  them.  These,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  the  good  old  times  to 
which  the  zealous  Protestant  ci  the  pre- 
sent day  refers,  for  the  zealous  IVotes* 
tant  who  lived  in  those  times  was  ashamed 
of  them. 

No,  Sir,  our  constitution,  like  onr  phy- 
sical natures,  is  in  a  continual  course  of 
partial  destruction,  and  partial  renovation. 
It  is  an  edifice,  built  at  various  times,  by 
various  hands,  and  fitted,  in  the  course  of 
successive  alterations,  to  the  increased  ne- 
cessity .  or  advanced  conveniences,  of  ci- 
vilized life.  It  never  before  stood  as  it 
does  to-day,  and  they  who  advise  us  to 
go  back  to  the  forms  of  any  earlier  period 
of  our  history,  are  like  those  who  should 
advise  us  to  pull  down  a  mansion  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  the  growing  taste  of  the 
times,  to  live  in  the  narrow  hovels  which 
originallv  occupied  the  site.  I  therefore. 
Sir,  challenge  those  hon.  ffentlemen,  who 
wish  to  stop  the  stream  of  experience  and 
the  course  of  nature,  to  open  our  ^listory, 
and  put  their  finger  upon  that  very  year 
of  our  annals,  and  that  very  state  of  our 
constitution,  to  which  they  would  have  us 
return.  If  they  cannot  do  that,  let  ua 
hear  no  more  of  adhering  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  and  of  resolving  to  stand 
on  the  immutable  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

llras,  Shr,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
every  argument  deduced  from  reason- 
ing, or  arising  out  of  facts,  is  in  favour 
of  the  inquiry  this  n%ht  proposed.  I 
have  shown,  I  think,  that  the  Catholic 
is  indemnified  from  the  operation  of  the 
acU  of  penalty ;  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Catholic  be  not  so  indemnified,  the  Pro- 
testant is  not ;  and  therefore,  Sir,  whether 
we  wish  to  emancipate  or  to  restrict  the 
Catholic,  and  whether  we  wish  that  th^ 
Protestant  should  be  uriiolly  or  partially 
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kidentnifiedfor  the  B^U^enci»  which  we 
M  commil,  it  is  in  either  and  in  eny  case 
absohitely  neeekwry,  to  proceed  to  this 
inquiry. 

On  the  more  general  qi^stion  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  my  view  of  the  subject  he 
correct,  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  seek.  True,  Sir,  iti 
lawybotfiot  in  practice;,  and  my  a^u- 
Boent,  so  ftr  from  asserting  that  ^e  law  is 
in  a  satisfactory  state,  is  meant  to  show 
that  nothing  coidd  be  more  lantaiisfactoi^ 
tiNn  a  slate  of  tbinge  in  which  the  spini 
nd  Uie  letter  of  kgisbtioD  are  at  va- 
riance. 

I  am  aware  the  Catholics  will  not  be  sa* 
lisied— it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  they 
should  be  so^o  enjoy  these  prifileges 
upon  mere  soieranoe ;  they  may  admit^-^ 
the  enli^hteaed  and  liberal  amongst  them, 
•i-4hat  m  the  rei|^  of  George  1st  suffer- 
ance  and  toleration  was  as  much  as  they 
could  expect';  but  when  a  century  of|>ro- 
gvessive  toleration  has  been  enjoyed  with* 
oot  abuse,  is  it  too  much  that,  at  the  con- 
duuon  of  so  long  and  so  meritorious  a 
course  of  probation,  sufferance  should  be 
changed  into  privilege  ? 

For  myself  Sir»  I  can,  in  the  utmost 
i^eerity  of  my  heart,  profess  that  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  this  House,  or  in 
this  country,  a  more  attached  and  anxious 
fHend  to  the  ofaorch  of  England  than  I 
am.  I  not  only  Confess,  but  I  am  for* 
ward  to  assert,  that  the  glory  and  stabilitir 
of  our  state  is  insmn^fy  connected  with 
the  glory  and  stability  of  our  religious  es- 
tablubment.  Tlie  church  of  England  is 
the  most  admirable  instance  of  the  eternal 
goodness  condescending  to  adapt  itself  to 
mortal  necessities,  the  most  wonderful 
comUnation  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  of  hup 
Bian  expediency,  that  has  appeared  upon 
earth  since  the  revelation  or  Christianity. 
For  this  establishment,  to  which  I  am 
bound  alike  by  my  feelmg  and  my  reason, 
I -am  now  an  advocate.  Much  as  I  re- 
spect the  claims  of  our  Roman  CathoUc 
fellow-subjects,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  my  first  and  greatest  object  is 
Che  security  of  the  establtsbed  church.  I 
would  not  diminish,  I  would  not  put  into 
peril  one  jot  of  her  dignihr,  one  jot  of  her 
mcome,  one  jot  of  her  s[MC»idour,  one  jot 
of  her  stability ;  but  to  preserve  all  4hese, 
to  protect  thdm  even  against  fttutical  sec- 
taries, I  think  it  (nrudent  to  conciliate  the 
political  affections  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  community  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 
I  do  not  conc^  from  myself  that  this  an* 
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oiept  and  "venerable  stMotui^  faM  iMsy 
and  powerful  enemies ;  but  it  is  that  theso 
enemies  mav  not  find  lurkina  places  under 
tu  very  walls,  that  I  would  dear  froaa 
about  It  the  trash  and  ruins,  relics  of  bar- 
barous times,  with  which  it  is  externally 
surrounded* 

I  look  upon  the  church  as  the  dtadel 
of  our  happiness,  founded,  as  I  beKeve  k 
to  be,  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth,  and 

aregnable  (if  we  have  common  sense 
providence),  by  atij  human  efforts* 
I  would  remove  from  its  vidaily  these 
miserable  endosures  which  serve  not  to 
impede,  but  to  cover,  the  approach  of  an 
enemy;  and  which  tfiay  render  the  db* 
fences  of  the  body  of  w  place  more  ^^ 
ficuk  and  precarious.  I  derire  that  we 
who  inhabit  it  may  be  tible  to  look  unki* 
terruptedly  round  tiie  whole  horizon,  over 
the  whole  plain  whidi  this  magnificent 
edifice  adorns  and  protects,  in  braer  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  guard  oursdvea 
from  treachery,  or  surprise,  or  negligence  t 
and,  if  we  are  to  fight  for  our  estabKdb* 
ment,  let  us  fight  for  it  with  all  the  natu« 
ral  advantages  which  its  exalted  positUm 
can  give  us ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  pre* 
pare  for  the  day  of  trial,  if  it  is  ever  to  ar* 
rive,  by  making  friends  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  smrounding  people. 

So  deeply  am  I  impressed  with  these 
sentiments,  that  it  is  not  without  anxiety 
that  I  perceive  that  the  course  which  I 
am  this  night  taking,  may  be  attributed 
to  other  views;  and  I  may  be  also  al« 
lowed  to  express  the  most  poignant 
regret,  that  I  feei  at  differing  on  this 
first,  and  1  hope  last,  and  only,  occasion, 
from  the  opinions  of  so  many  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  con^ 
curring  on  all  other  subjects ;  and,  above 
all,  at  differing  from  my  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Peel),  for  whose  public  integrity 
and  eminent  abilities,  I,  m  common  with 
the  House  and  the  country,  entertain  the 
most  unfeigned  admiration;  and  for  the 
private  virtues  of  whose  heart.  1  maybe 
permitted  to  say,  that  I  have  peculiar 
reason  to  feel  the  livdiest  and  most  un* 
alterable  affection. 

These  conriderations,  and  these  feel- 
incs,  have  kept  me  long  silent  upon  this 
subject;  for  ten  years  I  have  avoided^ 
out  of  respect  to  the  verv  prejudices  of 
the  friends  of  the  diurcb,  and  to.  the 
fedings  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  to  take 
any  prominent  part  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic CHscussions ;  but— *wheii  it  happened 
to  me,. in  the  course  of  my  examination 
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ki  Ibe  ftatmes,  to  find,  or  fiincy  that  I 
liad  fowid,  such  aooinalies,  obeourities 
ad  coBtradictUNi  io  Uie  present  state  of 
the  Isvr  as  I  have  stated,--!  felt,  and  I 
feel  dMt  I  shoiikl  be  gtiilly  of  coward}oo, 
and  ueaeheiy,  to  my  personal  honotar, 
und  to  the  pubHe  interests,  nay,  to  Hie 
intetest  of  the  ehuroh  itself,  if  I  did  not 
state  the  inpvesrioiis  which  I  had  received, 
and  svboHt  them  I6r  refutation,  if  they 
should  bo  fbund  erroneoas,  and,  if  they 
should  be  found  correct,  for  further  con- 
sldemtion;  and  I  hope  it  is  no  small 
preof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  motives, 
that  I  tiave  taken  this  the  earliest  oppor- 
InaitT  of  exposing  my  opinions  thus  ex- 
pfioiUy  and  candidly  to  the  Aill  iavestiga- 
tioD  of  parliament.' 

'  Here  perhaps,;  Sir,  I  should  end ;  but 
iseliDg  sifll  uppermost  in  my  mind  an 
anxie^  not  to  be  confounded  with  thos^ 
who  wpe  indiflbrent  to  the  supremacy  of 
our  church  establishment,  I  am  anxious 
to  fertify  myself  with  the  opinions  of  a 
tpaa  whose  aftetioo  tbr  the  eonstitution 
in  church  and  state  cannot  be  doubted, 
aod^who,  1^  his  admirable  writings,  has 
ione  good  servioe,  and  great  honour  to 
both,— I  mean  Mr.  Jusdce  Blacbstone. 
That  eminent  judge  after  baring  enume* 
rated  the  penal  laws,  which,  even  in  his 
•olbhteoea  days,  still  sullied  the  statute 
boolu,  pn^eeeds  to  say: — ^*  This  is  a 
short  summary  of  the  laws  against  the 
l^apists,  of  which  the  president  Montes- 
quieu observes" — 

Here  we  have  the  greatest  authority 
of  Fnwcey  cosriiining  wiUi  the  greatest 
authority  oi  England. 

— ^  The  president  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though 
not  profestfedlv  of  the  san^inary  kind, 
tittt  they  do  all  the  hurt  which  can  possi- 
bly be  done  in  cold  blood ;  but,  in  an- 
swer to  this,  it  may  be  observed  (what 
Ibreiffners,  who  only  judge  from  our  sta- 
tute-hook, are  not  wholly  apprised  of), 
that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted  to 
their  utntiost  rigour;  and,  indeed  if  they 
were,  it  wouldbe  impossible  to  excuse 
them,  for  the^r  areratherto.be  accounted  for 
from  their  history,  and  the  urgency  of 
the  times  which  produced  them,  titan  to 
be  approved,  on  a  cool  review,  as  a  stand- 
faig  qpstem  of  law.  The  restless  machi- 
nmons  of  the  Jesuits,  during  the  reign 
of  Bllsabeth,  the  tuibulence  and  uneasi- 
mss  of  the  Papists  under  the  new  reli- 
mus  estaUishraent,  and  the  boldness  of 
uiefF  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  succession 


of  the  queen  of  Scots,  obliged  the  par^ 
Uament  to  counteract  so  dangerous  a 
spirit,  by  laws«>of  a  great  and  then  pevhaps 
necessary  severity.'' — 

'^Fwrkofs  necessary  severity  1  Black* 
Steele,  we  see,  speaks  doubtingly  of  the 
expediency  of  these  measures,  even  in 
those  times  of  the  crisis  and  emergency^ 
He  proceed^  >-«<«  The  Powder  Treason 
in  the  succeeding  reign  struck  a  panie 
into  James  the  Isl,  which  operated  ia 
dHferent  ways;  it  occasioned  enacting 
new  laws  itfainst  the  Papists,  but  de- 
terred him  mm  putting  tbem  into  execu*- 
tion.'?— 

A  valuable'  admission  from  this  great 
judge  thiit  the  severity  of  90ch  laws 
defeats  their  intention,  and  does  not  give 
the  security  for  which  they  were  framed. 
— «  The  intrigues  of  queen  Henrietta, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st;  the  prospect 
of  a  Popish  successor,  in  that  of  Charles 
9nd ;  the  assassination  plot,  in  the  rei^ 
of  king  William,  and  the  avowed  claim 
of  a  l\>pish  Pretender  to  the  orown,  in 
that  and  subse()uent  reigns,  wtU  account 
for  the  extension  of  tl^se  ^ndties  at 
those  several  periods  of  ourhistory.''<— 

Heretofore  this  admirable  author  has 
spoken  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesmsn ;  but, 
in  what  follows,  he  is  almost  a  pronhet. 
He  supposes  a  state  of  things,  ana  re^ 
commends  a  system  of  measures  so  ap« 

Elicable  to  the  present  day,  that  had  I 
ad  his  wisdom  and  his  eloquence,  I 
could  not  have  used  more  appropriate 
expressions  to  describe  our  present  situa- 
tion and  to  inoulcate  our  actual  dudes  t 
—'^  But,  if  a  time  should  ever  arrive, 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very  distant,  when 
all  fears  of  a  Pretender  shall  have  va- 
nished, and  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  pope  sbali  become  feeble,  ridiculous, 
and  despicable,  not  only  in  England  but 
in  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  it  proba* 
biy  would  nut  then  be  amiss  to  review 
and  soften  these  rigorous  edicts ;  at  least 
till  the  civil  pnnciplcs'^-— And  here 
Blackstone  marks  the  word  civil  with 
emphasis,  in  order  to  show  his  opinion 
that  their  religious  principles  cannot  be  a 
just  cause  of  exclusion : — '<  Till  the  civil 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  diould 
again  call  upon  the  legislature  to  renew 
them."* 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  which  I 
feel,  but  could  not  have  so  well  expressed* 
Such,  Sir,  are  the  sentiments  ot  a  man 


*  Commentaries,  vol.  4,  p.  57, 58. 
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whose  reputatioD  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  philo- 
aopher  stands  high  amongst  the  highest 
of  our  country ;  and,  if  there  be  any  shade 
upon  that  reputation,  it  is  because 
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persons  may  consider  him  as  haTing  been 
too  zealously  attached  to  the  monardiical 
and  ecclesiastical  parts  of  our  constitu* 
tion. 

The  latter  part  of  the  opinion  of  this 
eminent  man  leads  me  to  say,  that  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  any  concession  to  the 
Catholics  as  a  matter  of  naked  right,  and 
of  abstract  justice.  Our  whole  being, 
physical,  moral,  and  political,  is  a  system 
of  expediency  and  compensations;  and 
what  are  called  the  natural  rights  of  man 
must  always  be  meraed  in  the  paramount 
claims  of  society  at  large. 

We  sacrifice  to  one  another,  for  the 
good  of  all,  some  portion  of  those  powers 
with  which  God  nas  physically  invested 
us ;  and  the  few,  and  even  the  many,  must 
be  curbed  and  restricted  in  the  use  of  any 
portion  of  that  natural  force,  which  they 
should  appear  disposed  to  abuse,  and 
which  might  endanser  the  general  happi- 
ness and  security  of  a  social  and  political 
state. 

If,  therefore,  the  case  supposed  by 
Bladutone  should  arise;  if,  from  some 
unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  Catholics  should  again  become  dui- 
gerous  to  the  constitution,  I  hold  that  we 
ahould  have  the  right — ^I  am  confident  we 
ahould  have  the  power— of  again  placing 
them  under  all  necessary  restrictions. 

From  the  pope  it  seems  next  to  impos* 
nble  that  such  a  danger  should  arise ;  and 
if  they  should  perversely  attach  themselves 
to  anarchbishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  some  such 
ecclesiastical  bugbear,  we  should,  I  appre- 
hend, find  it  not  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  him  and  his  followers,  in  these  en- 
lightened days,  than  it  was  to  restrain  the 
Boman  Catholics  during  periods  when 
the  pope  exercised  a  respected,  a  real, 
and  a  paramount  authority  throughout 
Europe. 

Whatl  Sir,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  of  James,  and  of  Charles,  and  that 
creature  of  pqper^  James  the  second,  our 
youoff,  unexperienced  and  unassisted 
church,  was  able  single-handed  to  control 
the  court  of  Rome,  leading  on  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe ;  and  we  are  now 
to  fear,*  that  the  pope — shorn  of  his  spiri- 
tual lustre,  clipped  of  his  temporal  posses- 
sions, abandoned,  betrayed,  or  attacked 
by  his  former  allies— is  to  be  too  strong 
for  this  great  country,  which  has  restored 


him  to  bis  humbler  throne^  and  vbdlcaledl 
the  ri^ts  and  liberties  of  Europe ! 

We  used  formerly.  Sir,  to  hear  cook 
plamu  from  the  Protestants  of  the  inia> 
ence  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  our  internal 
concerns.  The  times  are  dtered,  and  tb# 
nature  of  the  lamentation  ia  wonderfhUjr 
changed ;  and  we  have  of  late  ji^eaia  heard 
of  nothing  but  of  thecomplabt  of  theCa» 
tholics,  against  the  uniostifiable  influence 
of  the  king  of  England  in  the  councils  of 
thepope. 

Tne  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grat* 
tan),  with  that  candour  and  magnanimity 
whidi  distinguish  his  exertions  iq  thia 
House,  has  not  rested  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  upon  their  good  conduct,  or 
their  loyalty,  such  an  asssumption  bowr 
ever  true  it  might  be,  was  not  neceasaiy 
to  his  argument.  He  boldly  meets  tM 
whole  difficulty  of  the  case,  by  askings 
**  And  if  they  be  disloyal,  who  oiade  them 
so?'' 

Is  it  in  human  nature  that  exdusioo 
should  not  produce  partjr,  that  jealoosj 
should  not  produce  irritation  ?    ' 

The  Catholics  are  men,  and  they  waM 
be  more  than  men  if  the  system  under 
which  they  have  suffisred,  had  not  pro- 
duced  uneasiness  and  dissatis&ction ;  but 
if  that  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  have 
existed  in  a  mitigated  and  controllaUe 
degree  under  a  svstem  of  provocation,  am 
we  to  'suppose  that  it  would  revive,  witb 
irresistible  malignity,  under  a  system  of 
conciliation  ? 

What,  on  all  creatures,  is  the  efect  of 
the  lash,  but  to  make  them  pursue  their 
course  with  a  blinder,  and  more  headlong 
fury?  Jealousy  and  severity  may  have 
produced  distrust  and  disafiection,  but  by 
the  verjT  same  operation  of  our  nature, 
moderation  and  xindness  must  generate 
mutual  confidence,  and  a  reciprociQr  of 
afiection. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  House  for  havinc 
occupied  so  much  of  its  time,  and  I  thanx 
it  for  the  favour  and  attention  with  which 
it  has  indulged  me ;  though  I  am  aware. 
Sir,  that  the  attention  has  been  paid,  not 
to  me,  but  to  the  force  and  interest  d  the 
subject  on  which  I  have  bad  the  honour 
to  address  you. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foeier  said,  that  if  the  ar- 
guments of  his  right  hon.  friend  should 
not  completely  sratify  the  Roman  Car 
tholics  or  Irelanc^  it  would  at  least  have 
the  effisct  of  astonishing  them.  It  would 
discover  to  them  the  amaaing  secret, 
hitherto  unsuspected  by  Any  human  being. 
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that  tfaey  had  fi>r  a  cenlitry  past  beeo  in 
laU  poaiettion  of  the  object  of  their  pur- 
joft.  £?cn  the  office  of  lord  dMmcellor 
had  been  ^ite  open  to  their  atnbitkm* — 
He  took  kavoy  as  a  lawyer,  to  saj,  that 
he  diffisred  entird^  from  his  hot).  fViend. 
The  argument  professed  to  rest  itself  on 
the  confusion  whidi  was  imputed  to  160 
statutes  rdatbg  to  oaths  ana  dedaratioBSy 
but  resohed  itself  finally  into  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  annual  Indemnity  act 
received  within  its- protection  the  Roman 
CadioUcs  equally  as  every  other  descrip- 
tiou  of  Dissenters.  He  could  not  agree 
in  iUs  oondusicm;  the  Tery^  recital  of 
the  act  forbade  such  a  construction 
*-**  whereas  divers  peruons  have,  through 

rirance,  absence,  or  unavoidable  acci* 
t,  omitted  to  take  the  oaths ;"— «would 
it  be  said  that  it  was  either  ignorance,  ab- 
sence, or  accident  that  prevented  Roman 
Catholics?— Every  Roman  Catholici  every 
member  of  the  community  kndw  that 
they  were  prevented  by  a  religidus  and 
moral  impossibilitv ;  and  was  it  to  be  con- 
tended, tliat  the  legbhiture  aloue  should 
be  ignorant  of  the  cifcumstanee  ;«»fiirtiier, 
he  denied  that  die  annual  Indemnity  act 
did  affurd  any  practical  protection  to  a 
person  ODtering  into  office,  and  neglecting 
to  take  the  oaths«  It  did  not  receive 
such  a  persoir  within  its  pale  until  the 
aecond  Tear  of  his  offioal  exktence: 
duHnff  the  first  he  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  mfbrmer,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
grievous  forfeitures  and  penalties  that 
every  proceeding  in  the  way  of  informa* 
tioa  could  infiict :  for  instance,  he  would 
suppose  a  Roman  Catholic  promoted  to 
the  bench  of  justice,  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  he  could  be  seated 
on  it  without  taking  an;^  preliminary  oath ; 
and  supposing,  wiUi  ms  hon.  firiend,  that 
the  new  Judge  should  iiisist  u|>on  his  pri- 
vilege of  postponing  the  taking  of  the 
oath;  how  long,  he  would  ask,  m^t  he 
postpone  it  i  Only  till  the  next  term,  or 
next  quarter  sessions ;— the  law  of  Ireland 
was  express  upon  that  point.  And  after 
audi  term  or  sessiont  should  have  elapsed, 
where,  he  would  ask,  was  the  bar  to  an 
infonnatioo  ?  Not  in  the  Indemnity  act 
which  had  then  last  passed,  for  its  opera- 
tion is  expressly  confined  to  neglects,  ab- 
aenees  and  acadents,  that  had  oecwed 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act.  Nor  yet 
in  the  Indemnity  act,  which  was  to  Mk>  w, 
for  at. the  time  in  question,  it  would  by 
the  very  supposition,  not  have  been>called 
into  existence  i  the  Roman  Catholic  judge 


would,  therefore,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
informer.*— Amongst  all  the  laws  referred 
to  by  his  hon.  Iriend»  he  would  say  with 
perfect  confidence,  there' was  not  a  clause 
that  would  afibrd  falm  a  shadow  of  defence^ 
He  admitted,  that  if  the  fintt  year  should 
elapse  without  such  information  bemg 
proceeded  on,  the  anntud  Indemnity  acti^ 
so  long  as  th^  should  be  passed,  would 
affiird  a  practical  security ;  butthere  waa 
no  security  whatever  except  in  the  for^ 
bearance  of  informers,  during  the'  first 
year  of  the  expertment*— and  Ssre  ky  ibe 
fallacy  of  the  argument  of  his  hon.  mend.. 
It  made  ho  distoaction  between  the'  years 
of  safety  which  the  Roman  Catholic  might 
ultimately  attam,  and  the  year  of  vital 
peril  through  which  he  was  to  proceed 
txiwards  the.  ei^ment«*<-The  case  with 
respect  to  parliament  admitted  of  no  doubt 
whatever.  Every memberwhom  headdress- 
ed,  was  liable  at  thc|  pleasure  of  the  H^use 
to  be  called  at  ai^  moment  to  the  tidile, 
and  to  take  the  oaths  anew ;  and  this  was 
provided  for  by  the  statute  of  Charies  2nd^ 
expressly  for  the  pibrpose  of  preventing 
the  possibility  of  Roman  Cath(uics  sitting 
among  them. 

He  could  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
subject  aar  fartner.  He  really  did  not 
foel  himsw  at  liberty  to  endeavour  to 
follow  his  hon.  friend  in  his  ingenious 
course  through  the  mases  of  all  the  sta- 
tutes, repoalol  or  unrepealed,  that  had  a 
reference  to  the  subject ;  for  the  purpose 
of  disproving  an  opinion,  which  for  aught 
that  appeared,  haa  never  before  been  en- 
tertained, and  which  if  well-founded  wookl 
only  lead  to  the  condudon  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  so  unraaaonahle  as  to  press  thdr 
petitions  upon  the  legislature,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  good  which  tliey  already 
actually  possessed.  The  House  was  as- 
sembled thatniffht  in  the  unusual  numbers 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  address,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  amused  by  a  dis- 
play of  legal  ingenuity,  but  for  the  graver 
purjpose  or  determining  on  the  substantial 
merits  of  a  question  of  great  state  policy; 
WheUier  the  interests  of  the  empire  would 
best  be  promoted  by  conceding  or  with- 
holding the  objects  of  the  petiuoners. 

He'  opposed  the  concessioos  on  several 
distinct  grounds.  The  first  was,  the  actual 
state  of  the  Protestant  feeling  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  subject.  The  symptoms 
of  that  feeling  were  not  ambiguous :  he 
felt  ceHaln  that  in  that  House,  at  least,  he 
should  not  be  contradicted,  when  he  as- 
sertedi  that  at  no  peripd  since  180T  were 
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Ihf  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  so  io^Ko- 
posed  to  the  ealeitaiiunent  of  the  question. 
TbB  number  of  their  petitions  was  so  great, 
tbsft  be  knew  net  which  to  seieot  for  re^ 
hte^ce*  It  was  more  easily  felt 
avowod  that  the.  House  going  into  a 
oultee  was  likely  to  increase  this  fiaeliag 
to  A  degree  that  Protestaota  as  mueh  as 
Cathelies  ought  to  wish  to  avttrL 

His  SQcoim  ground  was,  the  indiiposi^ 
tion  of  what  be  must  consider  as  the  vast 
m^orily  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  h, 
was  easy  to  denyihat  such  was  their  feel- 
ings but  he  musl  be  pennitted  to  assert, 
tittt  the  nnmber  of  Protestants  ia  Irdand 
«4k»  wished  the  suoeess  ef  this  petition 
bore  no  sort  of  proportioa  to  those  who 
lesisled  it  The  number  of  Proteatan^ 
petkioas  was  ceKamly  copisiderable  in  &- 
VQur  of  die  flseaanre;  but  the  MiBri>er  of 
pelidottera  was  coasaaratiTely  few.  Such 
fNtitfioas  proecoded  prineipaiiy  fvora  tiie 
jCaiholte  distiicts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Pratestants  wese  thinly  scattered,  and  for 
irfydous  reasons  melinad  to  comply  with 
llie  wishes  (tf  their  Aoman  Calholie  nei^- 
bottfst  besides,  he  was  fiw  from  denymg 
that  Tery  many  Protestants  sincerely  de* 
aired  mk  success;  tHjUf  however,  he 
UBSI  oansider  them  as£sw  when  compared 
with  those  who  «sere  of  a  dyBkteiA  opinion. 
SChegr  who  wished  to  estimate  the  Pretest- 
ant  fnind  of  Irehmd,  must  look  to  Ike 
BOflthem  province.  Colonised  by  James 
the  1st,  and  posscawg  at  this  ttsoe  far 
inore  than  tu  natural  share  of  the  f»opuhi^ 
tion,  industry,  knowledge,  and  civiKaa- 
aissi  of  the  island,  the  circumstance  re^ 
fleeted  iM>  diaca-edit  on  ^e  rest  of  Ireland* 
It  was  the  necessary  codlse^uence  of  the 
naoreCatjH^ic  provinces  having  been  mor^ 
exposed  to  the  destroying  and  barbaridtig 
energy  of  the  penal  oo& ;  a  svstem,  of 
which,  on  every  occasioo,  he  had  beoi 
foremost  in  expressir^  his  reprobation, 
but  which  had  long  since  been  done  away, 
{iooking  then  to  the  Protestant  counties 
of  Irehmd,  he  saw  Antrim  come  forward 
with  19^000  signatures;  Fermanagh,  he 
believed,  with  20,000;  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Sligo,  he  knew  not  with  how 
mamr  thousand* 

If  other  northern  counties  had  not 
come  forward  with  similar  petitions,  he 
Mserted  in  presence  of  their  representa- 
tives,  that  it  was  only  because  the  gentle- 
pien  of  mpst  influence  amonff  them  had 
interfered  to  prevent  it,  on  the  principle 
of  its  being  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible^  every  demonstration   that 
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might  lead  to  the  imitatioo  of  the  Roman 
GathoHes.  A  petittoo,  signed  by  about 
400,  calling  itscflf  the  petition  of  the  Pro- 
testants orBelfhst,  haa  been  preoenl«d  by 
an  boo.  baronet  in  favour  of  liie  ohdm ; 
but  he  had  the  authority  of  the  reprc^ 
aentadve  of  the  county  far  sayipg,  that 
4/XX)  Ptotestant  infaabrtants  of  the  sanae 
town  had  signed  the  petition  which  had 
beeo  presented  against  them.  Of  the  p^ 
tition  which  bad  emanated  from  the  DmM^ 
rotunda,  be  widmd  tp  apeak  with  every 
respect ;  it  ought  net,  however,  to  have 
denominated  itself  thepetition  of  the  Plro- 
testants  of  Dublin.  U  was  wnrordiy  of 
either  par^  to  assume  titles  to  which  tiiey 
had  no  claim,  andlhis  jdaim  of  the  Rotmidn 
petition  was  diaproved  by  a  counter  peti- 
tion, Vi4di  near  6/)00aignaturas,  induoing 
the  oanses  of  15  peers,  and  of  great  nona- 
bers  ef  persons,  the  most  Influeatial  and 
respedsble  in  every  class  and  proteijoa 
of  the  Protestants  of  DubUn.  The  next 
ground  of  objection  whidi  l|e  Mt  to  the 
concession  was,  thefeeiiags  of  4>e  Roman 
Catholios  themselves ;  and  be  cfonfessed, 
diat  Mb  operated  wvth  him  Ar  move 
than  either  of  the  other  grounds  whUk 
he  had  stated.  AH  die  petitions  were 
silent  an  the  pcdnt  of  aecnritteS|  safth 
guards,  or  condnions }  botthe  House  was 
not  therefore  to^assume^  that  tlia  Cathalie 
mind  had  undergone  anr  change  on  that 
subject.  The  cause  or  these  impovtant 
topics  being  not  so  oMseh  as  glanced  at^ 
was,  the  consciousness  amoi^  the  petih 
tioners  of  the  wild  irritation  which  the 
bare  meatioa  of  them  never  failed  to  in- 
troduce* Upon  this  point,  however,  the 
House  had  the  benefit  of  experience. 
Every  ^ing  that  could  be  devised  and 
proposed,  had  been  devised  mid  proposed 
already.  He  agreed  wiA  the  ngbt  hen. 
mover,  in  the  tribute  which  he  had  paid 
to  the  talents,  the  knowledge,  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  authors  of  the  relief  biU  of 
ISlSi  but  lust  in  proportion  as  they  pos-> 
sessed  all  these  ouahfications,  the  cbancea 
were  diminashod  that  a  better  measure 
than  theirs  could  be  devised ;  and  after  aH 
their  consideration,  all  their  labours, 
how  did  the  CathoUcs  view  the  measurea 
for  relief  which  that  bfll  suggested  ?  The 
laity  In  county  after  county,  and  meeting 
after  meeting  vied  with  each  other  in 
seardi  of  expressions  to  do  justice  to  th^ 
extent  of  tteir  execration  of  it.  They 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  law  of  penalty; 
that  they  preferred  to  it  their  present 
suite,  of  exdutioD;    that  if  persevered 
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ia,  it  woold  Aakd  dM  empire  to  i«ft 
feUDcbtion.  WMle  the  ckmy  in  their 
palpitty  mnd  afterwards  in  a  soieam  synod 
of  tiieir  bistiops,  declared  that  the^  could 
act  subniii  to  it  withoat  incumag  the 
gaiil  of  achistny  and  tliat»  with  the  blesmvig 
of  God,  tbejr  would  Uy  down  their  lives  far 
k.  Would  any  gentleman  assert  that  the 
CethoKcs  were  now  prepared  to  new  the 
seeuritiee  proposed  by  the  relief  bill  of 
1S13  m  any  other  light ;  or  had  any  gen* 
tleman  any  odier  securities  to  suggest  i 
And  here,  be  would  ask,  what  would  have 
been  the  ntcntion  of  the  couairy,  if  the 
bgidature,  in  1818,  had  thought  proper  to 
pass  that  l>tll  for  tranmiliizing  tbe  Cfatho* 
UGS  of  irriand.  The  Protestants  dissatis- 
fied, the  Catholics  indignant,  every  thing 
conceded ;— -and  when  the  first  opportu- 
■fty  irfioirid  arise  for  carrying  into  effect 
^  aecuriffeB  provided,  the  executive  go* 
verameat  ^ould  fitid  it  nece^airy,  as  a 
amall  pi^liminaiy,  just  to  inflict  martjrr- 
dom  upon  their  five  and  twenty  ptelates ; 
and  aH  to  tranquillize  the  <^atholics  of 
Ireland.  He  begged  not  to  be  understood 
as  approving  of&e  sectiHties  provided  by 
Ike  bill  of  1813;  he  cotnideKd  them 
perfectly  illosory;  ababdantly  able  to  ir- 
ritate tb«  Catholics,  bat  completely  inef- 
fioieat,  and  some  of  them,  ne  thought, 
ahttosi  liidi<a>ous,  when  proposed  to  gua- 
fantee  the  constitution.  For  him^el^  he 
had  never  heard  bat  of  one  pifntiple  of 
security  chat  appeared  to  him  worthy  of 
coBeiderBtio&,  and  that  was  one  which, 
otider  the  present  fecfMngs  of  the  Catho^ 
lies,  waa  perfectly  unattainable.  He 
would  not  term  it  a  seeurity  so  much  as  an 
arrangement,  which,  in  his  view,  would 
go  a  great  way  to  tieutraHze  the  dangers 
to  the  eetabKdraieBt  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  the  concession  of  political 
strength  to  the  Ca^oKcs.  He  alluded  to 
the  creation  of  a  connexion  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  executive 
govennnent,  by  the  payment  of  regular 
sttpeodtf  to  tbe  former,  and  communicating 
to  the  latter  a  certain  degree  of  power  in 
sdectine  the  individuals  who  were  to  fill 
the  bigbeat  stations ;  aot  a  mere  power 
of  rejection,  btit  of  positive  nomination. 
It  was  not  a  'vote,  but  a  vote  which  he 
thought  likely  to  prove  its^  of  any 
practical  advantage.  There  never  existed 
In  any  coiiOtry  a  body  of  men  who 
had  so  extensive  an  iafloence  over  the 
beads,  the  hearts,  and  he  would  add  the 
hands,  of  the  popuktion,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic    clergy    possessed    in    Ireland. 


Tlvey  w^re  hble  to  give^  aad  alble  to  tftfce 
away,  the  affections  of  the  people  Arom. 
the  government,  anfd  if  at  anv  time  these 
afiections  had  been  estranged,  it  was  be- 
cause, in  time  past,  the  govemment  had 
waged  a  war  upon  that  priesthood,  which 
had  produced  aa  inevitable  reactioii  on 
their  part.  He  knew  that  he  should 
be  iBuch  mkrepresented  in  Ireland  upon 
this  point,  but  he  fek  that  he  was  not 
recommending  any  plan  for  an  improper 
purchase  of  their  dergy,  but  only  wbat 
might  be  sufficient  to  create  that  feeling 
of  eood  will  which  he  hoped  was  insepa- 
rabte  firom  human  nature,  towards  the 
source  from  whence  benefit  proceeded. 
Nor  dui  he  seek  to  extend,  in  any  alarm- 
ing degree,  the  patronage  of  the  crowd, 
but  merely  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of 
selection  for  a  few  of  the  sees  oi  greatest 
consequence,  from  amongst  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates,  previously  nominated,  or 
ordained  in  whatever  manner  might  be 
most  ^reeable  to  their  own  wishes. 

Such  a  measure  would,  in  his  oi^nion, 
soon  prove  itself  more  eflicacious  tnan  all 
the  paths  that  his  hon.  friend  had  adverted 
to,  or  all  the  securities  contained  in  the 
relief  bill.  But  it  was  useless  to  discuss 
such  an  arrangement :  there  was  no  term 
of  abomination  that  would  not  be  now  la- 
vished on  it  by  the  Catholics-^no  form  of 
reproach  that  would  not  be  heaped  on  the 
proposers  of  it.  The  Irish  parliament 
might  have  eflected  it  Perhaps  hereafter 
tiie  united  parliament  mi^t  have  to  deal 
with  a  degree  of  conciliation,  moderation, 
and  ^ood  sense,  which  might  warrant  the 
consideration  of  the  question-^bitt  at  pre- 
sent there  was  not  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  would  seriously 
desire  that  it  should  be  entertained. 

It  was  a  favourite  supposition  with  many 
members,  that  it  was  possible  to  assign  a 
limit,  to  which,  if  concession  were  carried, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Catholics  would  be 
complete.  The  Irish  parliament  had 
fallen  into  this  mistake,  and  he  begged  of 
tbe  House  to  mark  the  progress  of  de*. 
mand.  In  1778  the  whole  penal  code  waa 
repealed,  and  all  rights  of  property  con- 
ferred. No  person  approved  more  than 
he  did  of  that  measure  of  concession.  In 
1792,  the  claim  for  political  power  was 
first  advanced,  and  accurately  defined  by 
Che  highest  Catholic  authority — a  regular 
convention  sitting  like  a  parliament  in 
Dublin. 

By  their  secretary  they  promulgated 
their  declaration  that  the  whole  extent  of 
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their  demand  waa  confined  to  four  ob- 
jectA : — <<  They  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
claroi  that  the  whole  of  our  late  applica- 
tion (I  no«r  use  their  oirn  words ),  whe« 
ther  to  hb  majesty's  ininisters>  or  to  men 
in  BOwer,  or  to  private  members  of  the  le- , 
gislature,  neither  did  nor  does  contain 
any  thing  more  in  substance,  or  in  prin- 
ciple* than  the  four  following  objects  :— 
first}  admission  to  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  iao,— secondly,  a  capacity 
to  serve  as  county  fnaeigtrates^^Ahirdf  a 
right  to  be  summoned  and  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petit  jurieSf^^fouTthf  the  right 
of  voting  in  counties  only  for  Protestunt 
members  of  parliament ;  m  such  a  manner 
however,  as  that  a  Roman  Catholic  free« 
holder  should  not  vote,  unless  he  rents  a 
farm  o£90L  per  annum  in  addition  to  his 
40s.  freehold,  or  else  shall  be  in  possession 
of  a  freehold  of  20L  a  year.*'  They  felt 
themselves  called  on  to  publish  this  reso- 
lution, in  consequence,  as  they  stated, 
**  of  reports  having  been  circulated,  that 
the-application  of  the  Catholics  for  relief, 
extenaed  to  total  and  unqualified  eman- 
cipation.** 

Well— all  thb  ultimatum  of  Catholic 
desire  was  conceded  to  them — ^nay,  much 
more ;  for  the  elective  franchise  was  not 
confined  to  20/^  but  extended  to  4eOs. 
freeholders ;— a  fatal  mistake  of  the  Irish 
parliament*— introducing  into  Ireland  that 
universal  sufiirage,  the  idea  of  which  you 
so  deprecate  in  England ;  and  assigning 
to  it  religious  enthusiasm  as  its  actuating 
motive*  It  was  worthy  of  observation, 
that  after  this  extra  measure  of  conces« 
sion,  so  far  from  being  contented,  the 
Catholics  in  two  short  years  afterwards, 
approached  the  Irish  parliament  with  such 
fervency  of  entreaty  for  admission  into 
the  two  Houses  of  Farliament,  that  lord 
Fitzwilliam,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant 
declared  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  af- 
ter his  recall,  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
would  go  into  rebellion  if  they  were  re- 
fused ;  and  who  can  vouch  for  the  future 
conduct  of  a  vast  collective  body  of  men? 
The  friends  of  the  Catholics  of  179S  be- 
came their  sponsors  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  desires.  The  Catholics  of  1795, 
disclaimed  being  bound  by  their  promises. 
He  did  not  say  this  as  a  reflection  on  the 
Catholics.  It  was  a  principle  of  human 
nature  to  wish  to  advance,  and  to  consi- 
der the  good  which  is  attained  to-day, 
only  as  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  a 
ferther  good  to-morrow.  Yet  now,  the 
sponsors  of  the  Catholics  assure  you,  that 
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unrestrained  eligibility  is  all  they  seek  for. 
— Indeed !  will  nothing  further  remain  to 
be  desired  ?  Are  they  to  stop  precisdy 
at  that  point  which  falls  short  of  enjoy- 
ment and  possession  i  He  could  noi 
conceive  a  greater  infiituation  than  that 
on  which  this  part  of  the  argument  waa 
grounded;  and  when  he  was  asked,  how 
was  this  possession  to  be  <^tained— by 
the  swOTd,  or  through  the  senate?— he 
would  say,  that  it  never  would  be  ac- 
quired in  one  day,  or  soudit  for  by  any 
one  proposal,  but  proceed  from  the  silent 
and  gradual  operation  of  cisuses  which 
must  mevitably  lead  to  such  a  result.  It 
was  the  very  reason  which  was  assigned 
as  inducing  the  neceaity  of  conceasion, 
which  also  constituted  its  danger ;  namely, 
the  predominance  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  the  tendency  of  property  to 
proportion  itself  to  population,  and  of 
mfluence  and  of  power  to  proportion 
themselves  to  property.  This  was  in 
fact  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  ar- 
gument ;  out  it  was  also  the  chief  ground 
of  Protestant  apprehension.  When  the 
time  should  amve,  which  the  Catholic 
argument  assumed  as  inejritable,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  county  memben^ 
three-fourths  of  the  grand  juries,  three- 
fourths  of  the  judffes,  three-tourths  of  the 
magistrates,  should  be  of  their  persuasion, 
could  any  one  suppose  that  Catholic 
feeling  would  not  be  the  influential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  government  ?  Of  this  at 
least  he  was  certain,  that  every  Catholic 
would  then  feel  that  it  ought,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  many  Protestants  would  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  refute  that  opinion. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  woula  be  by 
no  one  law  or  vote,  much  less  by  an  ap- 
peal to  force,  that  a  real  Catholic  ascen- 
dancy would  be  established,  but  by  the 
successive  compromises  of  party  in  thia 
House  with  the  Catholic  interest  of  Ireland. 
And  could  any  one  suppose  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland  could  be  long 
maintained  in  such  a  state  of  things?  How 
powerful  would  be  the  arguments  against 
It !  How  many  even  of  its  present  fnends, 
might  then  begin  to  think  it  a  question  of 
doubtful  policy,  whether  it  ought  any 
longer  to  be  upheld  1  How  strongly 
would  then  be  fdt,  and  how  openly  ex- 
pressed the  dissatii^ption  of  the  Catho- 
lics, at  what  they  would  then  assail,  as  a 
political  anomaly  rather  than  a  religiona 
error.  Give  us  but  this,  they  would  say, 
and  you  shall  have  Ireland,  the  most  peace- 
able country  in  the  globe.    But  if  we  aro 
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to  suppoite  that  England  should  set  herself 
against  the  progress  of  Catholic  ascendancy, 
then  you  introduce  a  new  principle  of  evil, 
namely,  a  desire  for  the  separation  of  the 
islands,  which  roust  become  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  When 
once  their  perfect  political  equality  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a  principle,  either  Eng- 
land roust  acquiesce  in  their  proceedings 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  in  possession,  or  she 
noftt  oppose  it.  If  she  acquiesces  in  it,  a 
Catholic  ascendancy  becomes  inevitable, 
and  #ith  it  the  downfall  of  the  establish- 
nient.  If  she  opposes  it,  she  suggests  to 
tlie  Catholics  the  separation  of  the  islands, 
as  the  only  measure  which  can  give  them 
the  practical  enjoyment  of  every  thing 
that  they  can  wish  tor.  It  was  long  since 
the  union  of  church  and  state  had  been 
adopted  as  a  vital  ingredient  of  the  Bri- 
tisli  constitution.  It  had  been  resorted  to, 
not  near  so  much  in  its  character  of  di- 
vine truth,  as  a  principle  of  civil  safety. 
The  constitution,  in  truth,  interfered  not 
in  matters  of  theological  dispute,  however 
the  oaths  which  had  been  referred  to  that 
Dight,  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  war- 
rant the  supposition.  Transubstantiation 
was  required  to  be  denied  merely  as  a 
test  and  as  a  criterion,  but  it  was  to  the 
poh'tical  Catholic,  and  not  to  his  rdigious 
creed  that  the  law  objected,  and  it  was 
merely  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  and 
excluding  him,  that  transubstantiation 
was  referred  to.  For  every  other  purpose, 
a  man's  creed  might  be  what  he  pleased, 
bat  the  constitution  had  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second,  closed  all  the 
avenues  to  power  against  the  professors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  a  ne- 
cessary means  for  upholding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  church  of  England.  The 
perfect  union  of  church  and  state  a 
principle  of  all  others  the  most  irrecon- 
cileabie  with  Roman  Catholic  tenets  be- 
came finally  understood  at  the  revolution, 
and  it  was  through  a  course  of  bitter  ex- 
perience that  England  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  assign  to  the  national 
religion  such  undisputed  pre-eminence  as 
to  crush  all  hopes  of  rivality  in  other  sects, 
and  further  secure  to  the  state  the  co- opera- 
tion of  its  powerful  influence  on  the  minds 
of  its  followers.  During  the  reigns  of  our 
early  kings,  the  disunion  of  the  church 
from  the  throne,  was  a  never-failing  cause 
of  internal  discord  and  external  weakness. 
When  united  even  by  the  rude  hands  of 
Henry  the  8ih,  the  union  conferred  at 
least  a  degree  of  peace  and  strength*  In 
(VOL.  XL.) 
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the  reign  of  Mary,  there  was  misery  and 
weakness  again.  In  that  of  Elizabeth, 
happiness  and  glory.  The  reign  of 
James  prepared  the  downfall  of  the  es- 
tablished church  upon  a  new  principle, 
but  the  experiment  of  sacrificing  it  to  the 
Protestant  Sectaries  answered  no  better 
than  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  and 
the  quiet  which  we  have  enjoyed  since  the 
Revolution,  the  very  abstraction  of  men's 
minds  from  all  thought  upon  the  subject, 
ought,  if  rightly  understood,  to  speak  as 
strongly  in  Tavour  of  the  principle  of  the 
establishment,  as  the  crimes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  period  which  preceded  it. 

The  church  of  England  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  our  civil  freedom,  been 
overcome  when  it  was  overcome,  and  tri- 
umphed when  it  triumphed.  Like  our 
civil  constitution,  it  is  a  happy  mixture  of 
whatever  there  is  safe  and  beneficial  in  the 
opposite  extremes  of  liberty  and  power, 
adopting  the  free  spirit,  though  not  the  te- 
nets, which  marks  the  church  of  Geneva, 
but  tempering  it  by  retaining  the  princi- 
ples of  supremacy  and  episcopacy,  which 
characterised  the  church  from  which  it 
separated.  And  never  be  it'  forgotten, 
that  in  Ireland  it  superadds  the  additional 
claim  to  your  present  protection,  that  in 
all  times  past,  it  has  been  your  tenure  of 
the  island. 

Lord  A^ormflh5y  rose  and  said: — Feeling 
as  warmly,  and  as  strongly,  as  I  do  upon 
the  pesent  question,  I  was  most  anxious 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  request,  for  a 
short  time,  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
I  have  not  the  arrogant  presumption  to 
suppose,  that  I  could  add  any  weight  or 
authority  to  that  which  has  been  ur^ed  by 
the  right  hori.  gentleman  who  originated 
this  motion,  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  at 
least  do  no  harm  to  that  cause,  whose 
interests  I  have  much  at  heart,  if  I  show, 
by  my  zeal,  m  standing  forward  thus 
early  in  defence  of  this  question,  that 
amongst  those  most  unconnected  with 
that  right  hon.  gentleman, — the  youngest 
and  the  humblest,— there  is  blended  with 
a  distant  and  respectful  admiration  of  his 
talents,  an  eager  and  close  emulation  of 
his  enthusiasm.  Admiring,  as  I  did,  the 
new  and  brilliant  light  in  which  this 
question  was  placed  by  my  hon.  friend 
who  seconded  the  motion,  I  shall,  Indeed, 
rejoice  if  he  has  prevailed  upon  any  one 
otherwise  hostile  to  the  question,  to  vote 
for  the  committee ;  for  1  am  convinced, 
that  in  obtaining  a  fair  and  patient  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  we  should  sap  the 
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Tery  foundation  of  that  prejudice  on 
which  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  mainly  rests, 

I  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  tfr 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  for  knowing,  that  in 
him  we  had  to  encounter  one  of  the  ablest 
and  steadiest  of  our  opponents,  I,  expected 
to  hear  from  him  an  epitome  of  all  that 
could  be  urged  against  the  motion.  Had 
I  previously  entertained  any  doubts  on 
the  subject,  I  should  now  be  convinced, 
by  tUe  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the 
hon.  sentleman,  that  upon  no  general 
grounds  of  justice  or  policy  can  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  longer  be 
resisted.  The  hon.  gentlenuin  has,  in  the 
Tery  front  of  the  hattle,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  arguments,  marshalled  in 
jread  array,  all  the  petitions  which  have 
been  presented  against  this  measure.  I. 
would  tell  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  this 
18  precisely  the  subject  where  these 
petitiotns  ought  constitutionally,  to  have 
the  least  effect  in  pre-judging  the  fair  exa- 
mination of  the  case.  Petitions  can  here 
ajfford  us  no  local  information  which  we 
have  not  in  ourselves  the  means  of  ap- 
I^eciating.  Petitions  can  here  affeot  no 
separate  interest  which  we  do  not  as 
strongly  feel.  This  is  a  question  of  great 
nationsd  policy,  which  must  be  lefl  for 
decision  to  the  unbiassed  deliberative 
wisdom  of  this  House.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  petitions  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  has  passed  over  in  silence, 
those  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which 
acquire  a  double  value  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance which  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  the  adverse  petitions,  that  they  have 
no  individual  interest  in  that  for  which  they 
pray.  The  motives  of  those  who  come 
disinterestedly  forward  to  beg  a  boon  in 
which  they  have  no  share,  is  far  above 
suspicion*  Their  prayer  is  equally  cre- 
ditable to  all  concerned;  as  honourable  to 
the  petitioners,  as  invaluiEd>le  to  the  Catl^o- 
lies.  I  shall  not  follow  the  hon.  gentle- 
inan  through  all  those  arguments  founded 
on  the  local  prejudices  and  feelings  of  one 
particular  part  of  Ireland,  but  place  my 
support  of  the  motion  upon  a  much  wider 
b^sis;  for  I  feel,  that  m  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Catholics  as  it  is  now  before 
the  House,  that  we  are  maintaining  those 
general  principles  of  justice  and  toleration, 
which  are  the  brightest  ornament,  and  the 
best  bulwark  of  that  constitution,  which 
we  are  accused  of  endeavouring  to  violate 
and  deface.    The  remains  of  this  penal 
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Bjutem,  I  conaider  as  the  only  unbrahea. 
Im^  in  the  cliain  of  British  liberties ;  and 
for  its  iron  grasp  I  would  substitute  that 
silken  bond  of  suciai  union  which  entwines- 
our  hearts  and  affections  to  the  preserva* 
tjon  of  that  which  is  dear  to  each,  because 
valuable  to  all.  From  tliis  sympathy  of 
patriotism,  founded  upon  a  commoii, 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  things  a» 
they  are,  the  Catholics  are  alone  excluded 
from  all  community  of  feeling,  from  all. 
equality  of  pursuit,  with  those  otherwise, 
most  closely  connected  with  them  by  the 
nearest  ties  of  fate  and  fortune;  they  are 
severed  b^  the  dreary  chasm  of  civil  dia* 
qualification ;  from  every  general  object, 
o^  patriotic  ambition,  the  angry  current* 
of  political  exclusion  isolates  them.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  of  such  a  system  as  thia^ 
that  unless  it  can  be  upheld  by  the  para* 
mount  decrees  of  imperious  necessity^ 
ttiat  its  wisdom  and  its  justice  are  equally 
problematical  ? — thai  the  wisdom  of  that^ 
system  nuut  be  questionable,  which  tiee 
the  hands,  and  alienates  the  hearts,  of  se 
large  and  so  respectable  a  class  of  our 
fellow  subjecu ?— that  its  justice  is  not. 
defensible,  violating  as  it  does  those  very 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
which  we  vainly  boast  the  theory,  whilst 
we  retain  in  our  practice  this  stigma  of  r 
persecution  ? — I  say  persecution,  because 
in  what  does  political  disqualification  on 
account  of  religious  opinions  (provided) 
those  opinions  do  not  interfere  with  the. 
faithful  discharge  of  those  duties  from-, 
which  they  operate  as  an  exclusion),  in. 
what  does  such  disqualification  differ  fronts 
religious  persecution,  except  in  the  degree 
of  its  rigour,  or  the  severity  of  its  enforce* . 
ment  ? 

Temporary     laws    may    undoubtedly . 
render  ten^>orarily  necessary,  obnoxioua. 
expedients.     But  the  continuance  of  a « 
violent  or  unnatural  remedy,    after  the 
cause  which  occasioned  its  application  ia  . 
removed,  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  political . 
constitution  of  a  state,    than  the  physical  i 
constitution  of  an  individual ;  and  weaken- 
ing and  detrimental  as  the  continuance  of : 
this  system  is  to  this  part  of  the  united  i 
kingdom,  how  much  more  extended  aa4  t 
baneful  have  been  its  effects  upon  the  -. 
other ;  preying  as  it  did  for  a  century  upoa^ 
her  vitals,    and  poisoning  the  springs  of « 
her  existence  i     cut  relieved,  and  revived  : 
as  she  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the . 
mitigation  of  her  sutFerlngs,  it  is  not  to 
Ireland  that  we  can  trace  the  comaaence^ 
ment  of  this  system:  totally  distinct  cauMtM 
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i^ccB^&nei  the  enactment  of  the  pen&l 
code  against  the  Catholics  in  England, 
from  thence  forMrarded  to  the  senrile  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  to  be  there  retailed 
out  like  a  second-hand  garment  huddled 
on  an  nnwilling  population,  impeding  its 
progress,  cripphng  its  exertions,  and 
cloaking  its  perfections ;  for  at  that  period, 
thb  Orange  garb,  in  the  luxuriant  folds 
~  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  this  night 
MO  gracefully  decked  his  arguments,  was 
not  even  pretended  to  be  suited  to  the 
taste  or  disposition  of  Ireland ;  rt  was  worn 
as  the  badge  of  servitude,  the  livery  of  her 
mistress.  I  only  refer,  Sir,  to  the  origin 
of  this  system,  for  the  sake  of  showing, 
that  if  10  England,  the  necessity  for  its 
continuance  can  be  proved  to  have  ceased 
to  ejtfst,  that  nece^ity  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  Ireland :  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  in- 
dependent of  her  connexion  with  England, 
and  her  subjection  to  the  same  laws,  that 
intrinsically,  and  separately,  her  interests 
require  the  proscription,  and  degradation, 
of  foor*6fth8  of  her  population,  or  that 
in  the  perpetuity  of  a  system  which  has  so 
long  paralyzed  her  strength,  and  deadened 
iier  energies,  is  to  be  found  a  panacea 
for  all  her  ills  and  all  her  misfortunes. 

That  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist, 
we  may  fairly  infer  from  a  retrospect  of  the 
causes  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world  there  is  hardly  any 
state  of  things  of  which  the  changing 
hand  of  time  has  in  the  same  period  more 
altered  the  appearance,  and  obliterated 
the  leading  traits.  We  should  now  look 
in  vain  for  that  virulent  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, which  maintained  by  a  pertina- 
cious resistance  to  innovation  on  the  one 
aide,  and  an  overbearing  disposition  to 
reform  abuses  on  the  other,  magnified  the 
errors  of  both,  and  widened  the  breach 
between  them.  To  this  we  may  attribute 
the  original  imputation  of  those  doctrines, 
and  tenets,  so  long  the  source  of  odium 
to  the  Catholics,  but  which  are  now  by 
Bone  more  stigmatised,  than  by  those  of 
their  authorities  from  whom  they  were 
formerly  deduced,  and  of  which  we  have 
the  reiterated  abjuration  of  the  Catholics, 
and  the  disbelief  of  those  even  who  are 
opposed  to  the  prefient  question.  In  what 
then  does  the  ditference  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  established  church  con- 
fist— they  conscientiously  entertain  cer- 
tam  opinions  purely  doctrinal,  incompati- 
ble with  the  form  of  oaths  which  we  now 
take,  but  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with 
tile  fifthfel  discharge  of  any  social'or  poli- 
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tical  duties.  Does  this  call  for  the  per- 
petual persecution  of  the  British  legisla- 
ture? But  if  this  necessity  be -not  in- 
trinsic in  the  Catholic  himself,  and  in- 
separable from  his  doctrines,  it  will  hardly 
be  found  now,  in  foreign  influence  or  ex- 
traneous causes. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  j'ears 
must  at  least  have  taught  us,  that  the  ' 
dangers  we  have  to  apprehend  are  not 
now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
or  the  campaigns  of  Lquis  14th,  those  of 
religion.  But  it  has  been  asserted  in  op- 
position to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
that  we  have  restored  the  pope!  It  is 
true  we  have  restored  him  to  his  temporal 
dominions,  but  in  doing  so  we  have 
rendered  him  no  more  formidable  to  our- 
selves than  his  neighhours,  to  the  south 
or  the  north,  king  of  Naples,  or  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  not  in  mortal 
power  to  restore  that  spiritual  command, 
that  mystic  influence,  which  made  him 
once  do  formidable  to  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful.  An  attempt  to  hurl  again 
'the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  would  shake 
to  its  foundation  the  tottering  fabric,  and 
bury  in  its  crumbling  ruins  the  empty 
symbols  of  departed  power. 

Collateral  reasons,  now  equally  obsolete^ 
tended  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  the 
suspicious  distrust  of  the  Catholics.  It 
was  asserted,  that  their  opinions  of  the 
royal  prerogative  were  too  arbitrary  to  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  this  argument  can  hardly  be  suc- 
cessfully urged  at  present;  it  is  con- 
tradicted not  merely  by  their  own  state- 
ments and  conducts,  but  by  the  support 
derived  to  their  cause  froip  the  exertions 
of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  free- 
dom. But  to  those  who  oppose  this  ques- 
tion, I  will  own,  that  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  enactment  of 
some  of  those  statutes  which  we  now  wish 
to  repeal,  at  that  period,  the  Catholics 
were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty ;— not 
that  loyalty  which  is  nursed  alone  in  the 
smiles  of  a  court  and  the  beams  of  favour  ; 
—but  flourishing  in  the  winter  of  adversity, 
and  prevailing  against  the  storm  of  re- 
bellion. Then,  the  life  and  safety  of 
Charle82nd  were  tru!»ted  almost  exclusively 
to  about  ninety  Catholic  gentlemen.— 
No  temptation  of  certain  reward— no  f*'ar 
of  impending  punishment  which  would 
have  followed  detcctipn  with  a^zgravated 
violence  on  their  devoted  heads,  could 
shake  their  faith,  or  stagger  their  loyalty. 
Yet  the  restoration  was  followed  by  some 
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of  the  harshest  enactments  against  the 
Catholics !  They  were,  as  has  been  stated 
by  tlie right  hon.  gentleman,  the  monstrous 
offspring  of  a  parliament,  whose  appetite 
was  pampered  by  the  vilest  conspiracy 
that  ever  glutted  a  greedy  and  infuriated 
populace ;  whose  thirst  was  only  quenched 
with  the  pure  and  guiltless  blood  of  the 
most  venerable  and  respected  nobleman 
of  his  day.  Such  was  the  proud  origin 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  and  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  parliament. 
So  that  we  have  the  incontrovertible 
answer  of  the  experience  of  a  century, 
to  those  arguments  founded  on  the  in- 
compatibility of  a  Catholic  member  of 
the  legislature,  with  a  Protestant  establish- 
ment. 

Again,  to  trace  the  continuance  of  the 
exclusive  system  to  the  present  day, — 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  otherwise  fadmg  prejudices  against 
the  Catholics  were  retouched  and  revived 
by  their  supposed  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender.  If  I  were  disposed  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  House,  by  pursuing 
that  argument,  it  would,  I  should  think 
admit  of  doqbt,  whether  religious  feeling 
was  the  predominant  motive  in  those 
abortive  rebellions;  whether  a  mistaken 
spirit  of  chivalry  did  not  throughout 
direct  the  conduct  of  those  ill-fated 
attempts.  Whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  the  result  has  long  been  final,  and 
previous  to  the  birth  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  assembly,  which  I  am  now 
addressing,  the  pretensions  of  the  last  of 
the  Stuarts  were  confined  to  the  harmless 
vanity  of  an  epitaph,  or  the  unattractive 
pomp  of  a  sepulchre. 

I  confess,  when  in  examining  all  the 
causes  in  which  this  system  originated,  I 
find  them  not  only  in  substance  obsolete, 
but  even  in  recollection  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  present  da^^,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  feelings  of  those 
who  still  undertake  the  ungracious  task 
of  exclusion ;  I  can  hardly  believe,  that 
the  speech  which  we  have  tbis  night  heard 
from  the  hon*  gentleman,  is  that  of  a 
representative  chosen  at  this  period  of 
the  19th  century ;  I  am  willing  to  put  the 
whole  question  at  issue  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  themselves,  though  I 
should  be  ill-disposed  to  allow  that  the 
conduct  of  iinv  set  of  men  belonging  to 
that  bod^,  could  be  regarded  as  a  ground 
for  contmuing  the  disabilities  which  ex- 
tend to  all.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayings    th^t  their  recent  conduct  has 
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been  such,  as  to  merit  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  House ;  it  has  been 
mild  yet  firm,  steady  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  rights,  yet  loyal  in  the  means 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  obtain  thenu 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  made,  eligible  to  * 
offices  of  high  trust  and  importance,  that 
in  a  short  time,  those  offices  would  be 
filled  only  by  them.  If  so,  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  their  favour,  for  the 
tide  of  popular  opinion  must  be  strong 
indeed  on  their  side,  if  such  a  conse- 
quence could  reasonably  be  expected. 
For  my  own  part,  I  entertain  no  such 
expectation ;  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
an  invaluable  act  of  grace  and  justice  to 
them  without  at  all  affecting  the  interests^ 
or  touching  the  ascendancy  of  any  set  of 
men  in  the  community. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  the  Catho- 
lics are  never  content;  that  having  ob- 
tained   minor    concessions,    they     still 
desired  greater;   that  if  they  obtained 
these,  they  would  be  anxious  for  more. 
Of  all  the  modes  in  which  the  present 
question  has  been  resisted,    I  conceive 
this  to  be  at  once  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  unjust ;  it  undervalues  the  booQ 
it  refuses  to  concede,    and  treats  lightly 
the    disabilities  it  continues  to    inflict ; 
affecting  a  sort  of  innocent  astonishment 
that  the  Catholics  should  not  be  perfectly 
satisfied    to    remain   a    depressed    and 
obscured  cast  in  the  midst  of  liberty  the 
most  buoyant,   and  privileges  the  most 
unbounded ;  that  they  should  repine  when 
they  see  the  benignant  rays  of  the  British 
constitution    all    around    them,    gilding 
talents  the  most  humble,  and  merit  the 
most  obscure,    but  at  one  glance,  blight- 
ing all  their  budding  hopes,  and  withering 
their  most  seasonable  expectations  ;  that 
there  should  be  any  peculiar  hardship  in 
the  anomalous  situation  of  the  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  coun- 
try, possessing  the  mockery  of  privilege 
without     the      reality,— rank      without 
power,     wealth    without  interest  or  in- 
fiuencOw    The  lineal  descendants  of  those 
who  fought  and  conquered  at  Cressy  or 
at  Agincourt,    doomed  to  an  ignominious 
life  of  listless  inactivity.    The  bare  re- 
collection, the  mere  recital  of  the  heroic 
exploits  of  their  illustrious  ancestry,  pos- 
sessing infinitely  more  of  substance  and 
reality,  more  of  an  embodied  form,  than 
the  shadowy  and  fleeting    existence  of 
their    proscribed    posterity.      Who    can 
refuse  to  pity  the  wounded  feelings  of 
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hereditary  nobilltj  of  80ul»  which  must 
lacerate  the  breast  of  the  father  of  one  of 
this  unfortunate  race,  when  first  called 
upon  to  check  the  youthful  ardour  of 
his  offspring,  to  damp  his  glowing  patrio- 
tisni»  and  stifle  all  the  proudest  feelings 
of  his  nature  with  the  bitter  recital  of 
his  country's  distrust,  and  his  own  no« 
thingness?— <<  Yourstationis'in  obscurity; 
you  are  condemned  to  be  a  calm  spec- 
tator of  all  that  passes ;  an  useless  by- 
stander in  the  hour  of  danger.  Those 
services  which  from  the  lowest  of  your 
menial  servants  are  accepted  with  grati- 
tude ;  from  you,  are  rejected  with  scorn. 
That  name  whidi  animates  with  proud  re- 
collection the  canvass  on  your  walls, 
giving  it  a  current Talue,  a  perennial  exis- 
tence; that  very  name,  is  in  your  living 
person,  a  blank  in  the  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  your  country, — you  are  exalted 
but  to  be  excluded,— ennobled  but  to 
he  degraded." 

I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  or  I  could  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  as  absurd,  as  it  is  unjust;  that 
we  have  either  done  too  little  or  too 
nudi ;  but  that  fact  has  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  by  ^  my  hon.  friend  who 
seconded  the  motion,  I  could  also  show 
by  comparitive  analogy  with  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  utterly  foreign 
to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live ;  that  it  is  in  the  boasted 
liberality  of  the  British  legislature,  that 
intolerance  has  found  its  last  advocates ; 
that  it  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  Defender 
of  the  faith,  that  that  faith  has  found  its 
last  persecutors. 

But  I  am  content  in  conclusion,  to 
rest  the  case  of  the  Catholics  principally 
upon  this  point :— Can  any  man  sincerely, 
and  solemnly  affirm,  that  he  believes  the 
safety  of  the  state  requires  the  continuance 
of  the  present  system?— Let  that  man, 
and  that  man  only,  vote  against  the  pre- 
sent motion, — for  it  was  upon  that  ground 
only  that  parliament  could  ever  suspend 
that  which  could  not  destroy,— the 
dormant,  but  unalienable  privileges  of 
the  Catholics,  because  the  indisputable 
birthright  of  every  Englishman.  It  was 
for  the  paramount  claims  of  public 
security  alone,  that  the  legislature  could 
in  any  instance,  however  limited,  and  for 
any  period,  however  short,  render  penal 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom 
of  optnioDy  which  is  coeval  with  the  pros- 


perity of  the  country,    and  perbhable 
only  with  its  decay. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  what  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  offer  to  the  House 
as  my  sincere  opinion  uptm  this  subject, 
not  said  any  thmg  about  securities,  for 
when  I  see  no  danger,  1  cannot  require 
any  protection ;  but,  if  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  sincere  friends  of  the 
Catholics,  that  by  any  measure  of  this 
kind,  men's  minds  would  be  conciliated 
to  the  question,  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  oppose  such  a  consideration. 

There  is,  however,  one  term  frequently 
used  by  the  ponents  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, and  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to-night,  against  which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  protesting^— that  of  an 
equivalent. — What  equivalent  can  be 
offered  by  those  from  whom  every  thing 
has  been  previously  taken,  and  to  those 
by  whom  no  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  ?t— 
What  equivalent  tan  be  offered  by  the 
Catholics  for  '  the  restoration  of  their 
rights  ?  But  if  reducing  an  act  of  grace 
to  a  bare  debtor  and  creditor  transaction, 
they  still  insist  on  an  equivalent,  they  will 
find  one — not,  it  is  true,  wrung  from  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Catholics  ; — but  an 
ample  equivalent  in  the  union  of  all 
classes  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  their 
joint  co-operation  in  every  common  pa« 
triotic  cause. 

One  word  for  myself  before  I  sit 
down.  Had  I  not  been  convinced  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  question 
Itself;  had  I  not  entertained  the  most 
conclusive  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  which  I  have  been  advocating : 
I  should  not  have  presumed  to  intrude 
myself  on  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
House.  It  is  a  question  which  no  consi- 
deration shall  tempt  me  for  a  moment  to 
compromise,  much  less  to  abandon ;  nor 
can  my  feelings,  on  the  subject  be  satis- 
fied, until  that  period  shall  arrive,  which 
for  the  credit  of  the  liberality  and  justice 
of  the  country,  I  hope  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
shall  receive  the  united  sanction  of  ev^y 
branch  of  the  British  legislature. 

Mr.  Broumloto  opposed  the  motion,  and 
maintained  that  there  was  no  modification 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  which 
could  justify  an  extension  of  political  pri- 
vilege to  its  professors  in  this  country. 
The  principle  which  he  advocated  was 
supported  by  the  practice  of  all  the  Ca- 
tholic powers  of  Europe.  They  saw  the 
encroaching  influence  against  which  they 
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bai  to  guardy  ai)d  adopted  measurai  to 
oppose  its  progress ;  those  measures  were 
founded  upon  the  system  of  preventing 
the  dangerous  interference  of  foreign  au- 
thorities in  their  states.  To  thoee  who 
had  seen  and  known  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  it  was  not  weeded 
of  errors  which  were  objected  to  in  other 
countries.  The  inBuence  of  the  me  of 
Jtome  was  still  predominant,  and  could 
|iot  be  eradicated.  It  was  such  influence 
that  had  occasioned  the  act  of  Charles  Sad 
m  this  country,  and  afterwards  the  similar 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  however  much  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  condemn  the  policy  of  ^ur  an- 
eoBtorSf  nothing  bad  since  occurred  to 
justify  a  departure  from  the  laws  which 
ihey  nad  established  on  this  subject.  He 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  bosom  of  the 
British  empire  was  to  be  the  only  place  in 
the  Christian  world  where  the  influence  of 
the  pope  was  to  be  without  control ;  and 
he  trusted  that  it  was  not  reserved  for  the 
reign  of  an  illustrious  prince  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  at  this  day  to  restore  in  this 
country  that  power  to  the  Catholioa which 
the  legislature  were  obliged  to  expel  from 
these  realms  for  the  security  of  a  Protes- 
tant government.  He  was  perplexed  at 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the 
floor  TMr.  Croker),  but  his  answer  to  it 
was  tnis,  that  by  all  the  statesmen  who 
bad  ever  spoken  upon  this  subject,  tlie 
constitution  of  England  was  considered 
und  represented  as  being  Protestant  in  all 
its  parts.    . 

Mr.  Becker  begged  the  attention  of  the 
House,  while  he  o£fred  a  few  observations 
on  the  question  before  it :  they  were  those 
of  a  well-raeanuig«  and  he  should  hope  an 
independent  man ;  and  he  trusted,  that,  as 
such,  they  would  not  be  without  their  ef- 
fect. He  would  state,  is  as  short  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  the  reasons  why  he  should 
vote  for  the  motion ;  and  he  would  do  so, 
not  because  he  thought  the  question  so 
important  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
body,  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  It  was,  no  doubt,  im< 
pnrtant  to  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  bii^  it  was  also  highly  important 
and  interesting  to  England.  What  could 
be  a  niore  important  subject  than  to  con- 
sider, that  there  was  a  large  portion  of 
her  subjects  whom,  after  presiding  over 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  making  better  ?  The  ques- 
tioa  was  of  importance'  to .  Irelandy  f«c  it 
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involved  otie  of  the  most  serious  subject^ 
connected  with  its  welfare— that  the  great 
body  of  its  peasantry  had  not  that  respect 
for  the  laws,  which  a  similar  class  in  thia 
more  favoured  country  entertained ;  audi 
why  ?— Because  they  did  not,  in  an  equal 
degree,  feci  iheir  protection.     Was  it  not 
worthy  rf  consideration,  that  England  had 
gone  on  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
govemrag  a  nation  without  condliating  itf 
affectioDS ;  that  she  had  nut  yet  secored 
Iheir  attachment  ?    But  the  fact  was  so* 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance^  not  as  » 
proof  of  any  want  of  feeling  in  his  coun- 
trymen, but  because  he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  result  of  their  constant  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  of  those  laws  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  obey.     The  thing  was  ba* 
tural ;  it  was  what  might  be  expected  frofl* 
a  nation  so  governed.     He  would  syppotc 
a  case,  that  any  member  of  the  House  watf 
excluded  by  political  disabilities  from  that 
arena  which  was  then  before  him ;  would 
not  that  member  feel  some  abatement  of 
his  devotion  to  those  laws  which  so  ex- 
cluded him  ?  It  was  natural  that  he  should* 
A  system  of  proscription  never  yet  pro- 
duced an  admiration  of  the  laws  whiclf 
proscribed.      He    might  be  asked^  why 
this    should  extend    to    Ireland;    whjr 
they  had  not  felt  the  same  zeal  for  the- 
laws  as  the  people  o?  England  ?   He  would 
use  the  privilege  of  his  country,  and  an- 
swer it  by  another  question  ; — Why  wera 
not  the  people  of  Ireland  admitted  to  thtf 
same  privileges  ?     The  Irish,  who  were  sir 
quick  and  intelligent  in  other  points,  would 
not  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the  benefit 
and  evince  tlleir  feeling  of  a  similar  mode 
of  treatment  with  the  people  of  England. 
The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had* 
been  alluded  to:  that  conduct  he  con- 
ceived had  nothing  to  dp  with  the  question' 
before  the  House,  in  the  way  in  whidi  if 
had  been  introduced.      The  omduct  of 
some  few  Catholics  had  been  mentioned, 
but  it  was  an  unfair  criterion  to  judge  of  a* 
whole  sect  or  class  of  men  by  the  acta  of 
a  few  of  its  nieoihers ;  but  supposing  the* 
conduct   and  disposition  of   those  ment 
such  as  they  were  represented^  would  not 
that  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  mo« 
tion  ?   The  great  body  of  them  were  badiy^ 
treated,  and  in  that  bad  treatment  persons 
of  the  description  alluded  to  had  a  ground 
to  go  upon.     Under  such  a  system,  the 
speech  of  this  or  that  man  would  have:  an 
effect  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
it  could  never  produce*      Reaiove  the* 
conae^  aiwlyott  deprive  them  of  their 'oaly' 
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netttt  of  doing  hamr;  contioue  it,  and  3rou 
give  them  every  opportunity  of  efiectmg 
the  mbobief  of  which  you  complain.  The 
great  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion waa  urged  as  an  ohjection.  He 
i«ould  admit,  that  it  did  increase,  and  was 
increasing,  in  equal  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population ;  but  then  he  would 
88J,  da  not  give  them  such  a  ground  as 
tbej  now  have ;  let  it  not  be  spreadamong 
them  thitt  they  are  persecuted  for  their 
rtl%ioo,  and  you  will  remove  one  ground 
of  their  increase.  They  have  not  onl^ 
strangtfa  in  numbers,  but  in  wealth  ;  and  if 
they  cannot  be  opposed,  they  might  be 
neutralised.  To  the  continuance  of  the 
penal  code  he  had  also  this  objection,  that 
it  tended  to  keep  alive  those  dissensions 
wihiob.had  so  long  existed  on  the  ground 
ofdifierence  of  religion,  that  it  irritated 
the  Catboh'c  without  giving  confidence  to 
the  Protestant.  What  must  be  understood 
of  a  church  to  support  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  keep  four  millions  of  people, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
conntry,  in  a  stateof  political  degradation? 
This  might  be  said  to  be  a  weak  argu- 
ment ;  but  take  it  any  way,  it  could  not  be 
used  in  favour  of  the  church,  in  whose 
support  the  system  was  kept  up.  It  was, 
in  fact,  inconsistent  with  those  principles 
of-  toleration  which  that  church  itself 
taught.  To  argue  that  the  church  would 
be.  in  danger  from  the  admission  of  Roman 
Catheltca  to  poiitioal  privileges)  would  be 
to  repeat  an  argument  whi^h  had  been 
long  used,  bat  had  never  been  proved  to 
b^  correct.  Arguments  somewhat  similar 
bad  once  been  urged  against  the  slave- 
trade.  It  was  said,  that  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  British  commerce ;  but  the 
time  had  arrived  when  such  prophecies 
were  found  to  be  erroneous.  And  here 
baxonld  not  avoid  observing  upon  the  in- 
conaisteDcy  of  two  systems  so  discordant. 
We  had  abolished  the  slave-trade  upon 
the  principle  that  slavery  was  incompatible 
with  the  usages  of  our  constitution  ;  but 
we  still  adhered  to  a  code  which  enacted 
a  species  of  political  slavery,  and  that,  too, 
for  an  adherence  to  a  religious  opinion. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  harmony  with 
which*  the  present  discuf^sion  had  been 
conducted.  It  pleased  him  to  perceive, 
thot^it  was  carried  on  without  those  ani- 
mosiliea,  which  such  a  subject  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite.^^  This  was  the  surest  way 
to-cenie<at  a  fair  decision.  He  had  en- 
tered intact!  with  atrong  feelings  in  favour 
of-.tiM  general  ppioeipl/M  which  he  had 
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mentioned;  but  in  candour  he  wonlii  ad- 
mit that  he  had  also  a  kind  of  personal 
feeling  in  it.  He  was  interested  as  a  Pro- 
testant, wishing  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
of  religious  toleration ;  but  he  was  also  in- 
terested as  an  Irish  subject — he  was 
anxious  that  his  tenantry  should  have  an 
inducement  to  a  co-operation  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  their  country,  from 
a  feeling  of  the  benefits  which  they  enjoy- 
ed under  them.  This  was  a  feeling  in 
which  every  member  who  resided  in  that 
part  of  the  united  empire  would  concur. 
They  would  not  desire  the  co-operation  of 
their  tenantry  in  support  of  the  laws  firom 
a  wisli  to  please  or  a  fear  to  displease,  so 
much  as  from  a  feeling  of  the  benefits 
which  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  those 
under  whom  they  acted.  In  the  hope 
that  he  might  see  this  fueling  fully  estab« 
lished  among  his  countrymen,  he  gave  his^ 
most  hearty  and  warm* concurrence  to  the 
motion. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  contended,  that'  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  asserted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  metropolis  were  adverse  to 
those  claims,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  no  anti-catholic  ground  of  preference 
was  acknowledged  by  the  electors  of  Lon- 
don, Westminster  or  Southwark,  during 
the  late  elections.  On  former  discussions' 
of  this  question,  when  the  subject  was  not 
so  fully  understood,  petitions  signed  by 
68,000  persons  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
that  House,  against  concessions  to  the 
Catholics.  Not  a  single  petition  from 
that  great  and  enlightened  body  was  on 
the  present  occasion  submitted  to  parlta* 
ment.  Indeed,  it  was  preposterous  -  to 
think  that  after  this  country  had  restored 
or  subsidized  all  the  Popish  powers  of 
Europe— afler  we  made  such  struggles  for 
their  establishment^ that  we  should  turn 
round  on  our  own  countrymen,  who  co- 
operated in  all  our  exertions,  partook  of 
all  oiir  sacrifices,  and  who  contributed  to 
t)ie  renown  and  glory  of  our  arms,  and 
deny  them  the  participation  of  those  con- 
stitutional securities  which  they  so  pa* 
triotically  defended- and  helped  to  pre- 
serve. 

Lord  Loxvther  was  against  farther  con* 
cession,  ai¥  it  tended  to  weaken  the  stable 
lity  of  the  Protestant  establishment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble  lord's 
speech,  the  cry  of  <*  Question !  question  !" 
became  loud  and  general,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly put  from  the  Chair.  The 
Speaker  having  called  upon  the  Ayes  and 
Noes»  was  of  opinion  that  the  No^  hadit. 
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There  wad  then  a  loud  cry  of  "  Divide ! 
divide!"  The  Speaker  gave  the  usual 
order  for  strangers  to  withdraw,  prepara- 
tory to  a  division.  The  order  was  repeat- 
ed, but  without  effect.  Some  of  the 
strangers  under  the  gallery  at  length  yield- 
ed with  apparent  reluctance,  but  those  in 
the  gallery  kept  their  seats,  conceiving 
from  the  appearance  below  that  the  debate 
would  go  on.  This  expectation  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  generally  enter- 
tained, that  it  would  be  an  adjourned  de- 
bate, and  the  disposition  shown  by  several 
members  to  address  the  Chair.  Among 
these  were,  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Plunkett,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Col- 
clough,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Plunkett 
presented  himself  twice ;  Mr.  Peel  also 
offered  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Question  I 
question !"  A  discussion  then  arose, 
whether,  it  having  been  stated  from  the 
Chair  that  the  Noes  had  it,  the  debate 
could  be  resumed.  The  Speaker  gave  his 
opinion  in  the  negative,  and  that  as  no 
member  could    afterwards  speak  to  the 

Siestion,  any  observations  to  the  order  of 
e  House  could  only  be  delivered  in  the 
way  of  advice  to  the  Speaker,  by  the  mem- 
ber sitting  and  covered.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wynn  then  put  his  hat  on,  and  taking  his 
seat,  cited  a  case  from  the  Journals,  to 
show  that  the  debate  was  finally  closed. 
A  division  then  took  place,  when  the  num- 
bers appeared  to  be,  for  the  Motion,  242, 
against  it,  248.  On  declaring  these  num« 
bers  at  the  table,  Mr.  Croker,  one  of  the 
tellers,  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
port, that  some  members  had  irregularly 
entered  the  House  after  the  question  had 
been  put,  and  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Noes  pronounced  from  the  Chair,  whose 
votes  must  therefore  be  disallowed.  It 
was  accordingly  decided  that  the  names 
of  lords  Worcester  and  Rocksavage,  Mr. 
Bankes,  Mr.  Ure,  and  general  Porter, 
should  be  struck  off  from  the  Noes,  and 
that  of  lord  Forbes  from  the  Ayes.  This 
left  the  real  numbers, 

Ayes 241 

Noes 243 

Majority  against  the  Motion  2 

Adjourned  at  half  after  one  o'clock. 
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Motion  respecting  State  Lotte- 
ries. J     Mr.  Lyttdton  said,  that  in  bring- 


ing the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  lotte- 
ries once  more  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  expected  to  be  blansed  for  agi- 
tating a  question  which  had  been  so  often 
decided  that  it  might  be  as  well  if  it  were 
for  ever  abandoned.  It  was  a  question, 
however,  neither  frivolous  nor  unimpor- 
tant ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  of  such  con- 
sequence as  to  deserve  the  most  serious 
consideration.  But  certainly  he  should 
not  have  presumed  to  bring  it  again  be* 
fore  the  House  had  he  not  perceived  that 
the  former  discussions  had  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  per- 
severance alone  was  requisite  in  order  to 
obtain  ultimate  success.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  discouraging  to  him  to  see 
his  proposition  disposed  of  in  that  House 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  on  all 
former  occasions,  without  even  an  argu-  • 
ment  being  produced  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem by  its  warmest  advocates ; — tbey 
thereby  implying  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  support  it  in  despite  of  reason- 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  very  circum- 
stance was  to  him  a  source  of  hope,  and 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  hia 
endeavours.  Ultimately,  the  public  voice  ' 
would  be  raised,  effectually  raised,  against 
what  was  indefensible  •  by  sound  argu- 
ment ;  for  in  this  country,  the  progress 
andefficacy  of  public  opinion,  though  slow,  * 
were  sure,  and  this  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  regard  to  questions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture. This  had  been  proved  by  the  suc- 
cess of  several  beneficial  measures^  which, 
though  on  their  first  proposal  they  had 
been  opposed  by  party  and  by  prejudice, 
had  ultimately  been  carried  with  scarce  a 
dissenting  voice.  The  manner  in  which  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  ef- 
fected, was  one  glorious  instance  of  the 
omnipotence  of  public  opinion;  and  if  * 
another  were  wanted,  be  would  refer  U> 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  in  which 
those  honourable  members  who  were  so- 
licitous for  a  reform  in  the  criminal  code,  * 
had  been  engaged,  before  they  could  pro- 
duce that  recent  and  signal  alteration  in  * 
the  sentiments  of  that  House  which  had 
induced  them  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  severities  and  anomalies 
of  which  complaint  had  so  frequently  been 
made. 

He  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  tak- 
ing up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
as  he  inevitably  must  do  in  the  iremarks 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  their  most  se-   - 
rious  consideration  ;  but  he  hoped  the  im-   ' 
portance  of  the  subject  would  be  a  suffix 
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oieDt  excuse*  It  waa  his  intention^  on  the 
present  occanon,  to  avoid  making  any 
iu>peal  to  the  feelings  of  the  right  hon*  the 
cnancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  evils 
of  the  lottery  system,  because  he  was  con- 
vinoedy  by  experience*  that  any  such  ap- 
peal would  be  hopeless;  and  because, 
having  the  highest  respect  for  that  right  hon* 
gentleman,  he  did  not  wish  uselessly  to  say 
any  thin^^  that  might  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him,  or  that  might  deprive  him, 
even  for  a  moment,  of  his  characteristic 
good  humour.  The  argumentum  ad  ho- 
minem  was  good  for  nothing,  if  the  homo 
did  not  mind  what  was  said  to  him.  Tak- 
ing the  question  however,  generally,  and 
without  reference  or  allusion  to  any  indi- 
vidual, he  would  assert,  and  would  endea- 
vour to  show,  that  the  continuance  of  lot- 
teries was  indefensible  in  principle ;  whe- 
ther they  were  considered  with  reference 
|o  the  morals,  the  finance,  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country*  This  prelude  might 
alarm  the  House  with,  the  expectation  of 
a  long  speech ;  but  he  assured  them  that 
be  would  try  to  compress  and  condense 
what  he  had  to  say,  as  much  as  possible. 
The  moral  reasons  for  the  discontinuance 
of  lotteries  were  so  manifest,  that  it  would 
really  be  t  waste  of  time  to  insist  on  them 
at  any  length.— To  raise  monev  by  lot* 
tery  was  not  only  to  do  that  by  public 
authority  which  it  was  held  reprehensible 
to  do  in  private  life ;  but  it  was  to  act  un- 
handsomely, unfairly,  and  ungenerously, 
to  that  public  whom  the  laws  ought  to  de- 
fend and  protect.  It. was  one  of  the 
grossest  violations  of  its  moral  duty  which 
a  government  could  commit.  In  lotteries, 
all  that  was  base  in  the  practice  of  private 
gambling,  was  recognized  and  adopted  by 
the  state*  Nor  was  it  merely  gambling- 
it  was  gambling  combined  with  fraud. 
The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
formerfy  argued,  that  as  there  was  al- 
ways afloat  a  given  quantity  (not  of 
Exchequer  bDls,  as  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man thought,  perhaps,  he  was  going  to 
say,  but)  of  rank  and  detestable  vice  in 
fociety  he  had  a  qght, ,  as  a  financier,  to 
turn  it  to  the  best  account*  **  There  is  a 
spirit  of  gambling,'^  said  the  nght  hoq. 
gentleman,  **  in  the  community,  which  I 
cannot  possibly  extirpate;  and  as  I  derive 
profit  from  it,  I  ought  to  receive  the 
thanks,  and  not  thecensure  of  the  nation.'' 
In  reply  to.  that  argument,  he  would  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  gentlemi|n,  that  the 
doctrine,  that  private  vices  were  public 
benefits,  had  long  been  exploded,  and  as- 
(VOL*  XL.) 


snredly  no  argument  in  favour  of  it  could 
be  drawn  from  the  peculiar  effects  of  the 
lottery.  ^  But  if  any  such  argument  could 
be  sustamed,  yet,  looking  to  the  present 
mode  of  condfucting  lotteries,  he  would 
ask  any  impartial  man  who  heard  him^ 
whether  the  villainous  artifices  which  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  provoke  and  ex- 
cite the  vicious  spirit  of  gambling  ought 
to  be  tolerated  ?  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man might  try  to  shift  this  scandal  from 
himself  ;-r-he  might  say  that  he  did  not 
personally  resort  to  the  expedients  alluded 
to  ;— he  might  say,  that  as  all  ministers 
had  their  subordinate  agents  to  do  their 
dirty  work,  so  he  negociated  with  the 
contractors  for  the  lottery,  and  the  agents 
of  the  lottery,  to  do  his  dirty  •  work  for 
him.  But  there  was  an  old  adage  which 
the  right  hon*  gentleman  might  perhaps 
recollect  to  have  heard  at  college — "  Qui 
facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se ;"  and  upon 
that  principle,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  identified  with  the  contractora 
for  the  lottery ;  whose  conduct  was  as  fine 
a  tissue  of  fraud  and  avarice  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  imagined.  The  moral  guilt  and 
atrocity  of  the  system,  therefore,  lay  at 
the  door  of  government  and  of  that  House, 
which,  by  granting  to  government  such  a 
mode  of  acquiring  revenue,  were  respon* 
sible  for  all  the  folly  and  roguery  resulting 
from  so  impolitic  and  improvident  a  pro- 


Havmg  now  considered  the  question  in 
a  moral,  be  would  next  examine  it  in  a 
financisl  point  of  view ;  and  here  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  he  did  not  expect 
to  hear  it  argued,  that  what  was  morally 
wrone,  might  be  financially  right.  The 
world  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  admit 
of  that*  In  spite  of  any  temporary  ad- 
vantage that  the  commission  of  injustice 
might  occasion,  honesty  always  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  policy ;  and  experience 
uniformly  proved,  tliat  every  thing  that 
was  immoral  was  at  the  same  time  inex- 
pedient. A  tyrant  might,  by  violence  and 
extortion,  fill  his  coffers  at  any  one  given 
tin^,  to  a  greater  degree  than  could  be 
accomplish^  by  a  monarch  who  acted 
according  to  law;  but,  in  general,  the 
exchequer  of  the  arbitrary  sovereign  would 
not  be  so  well  supplied  as  that  of  the  prince 
who  exacted  only  the  revenue  to  which 
he  was  justly  entitled;  for  a  system  of 
plunder  rendered  property  insecure,  and 
the  insecurity  of  property  relaxed  indus- 
try, and  the  relaxation  of  industry  dimi-' 
nished  the  greatest  source  of  revenue  that 
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a  nalion  ceuld  enjty*  But  there  #ii  na 
difference  between  sueh  a  sjratem  of  r^* 
city  and  violencei  aa  ibat  to  wbichiie  had 
alluded,  afid  the  ^ysrteiti  of  raiftiag  reveiMia 
by  latteries ;  exeept  Uiat  the  former  wai 
the  lets  disBcivantageoul.  All  tnduoein#DC 
to  industry  was  weakened  b  both  cascis; 
but,  in  the  latiefi  the  corruplioa  and  rioe 
which  sprang  from  an  extravagant  spirit 
of  gambling  were  superadded. 

He  had  now  disposed  of  two  of  the 
heads  into  which  he  had  divided  the  sab* 
jcct.  He  was  eouaNy  prepared  to  show 
ihat  the  system  or  lotteries  was  ooHstita* 
lionally  erroneous.  On  examining  the 
details  of  the  bill  annually  passed  to  render 
lotteries  legal,  it  would  appear  that  the 
most  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  power 
was  vested  in  one  person^  Mr.  Hesse,,  the 
aecretary  of  the  lottery  s  who  had  from 
twelve  to  forty  common  informera  in  his 
pay ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  mdi** 
Tiduak  were  frequently  imprisoned  for 
effienees  committed  agahist  the  Lottery  act, 
en  the  testimony  of  tltose  infortters, 
against  whose  infontiatioii,  no  disproof, 
Except  an  ali^  could  be  estabUshea,  was 
allowed  to  avail.  Under  the  lottery  acts, 
proceedings  of  low  and  excessive  tyranny 
took  place,  which  no  supposed  public  ad- 
Tantage  derived  from  those  acts,  c6uld 
redeem.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  he 
might  denounce  the  lottery  system  as  un- 
constitutional. The  hon.  member  then, 
summing  up  his  general  argument  agamst 
the  principle  of  the  lottery,  and  referrinff 
more  particularly  to  its  immorality,  read 
an  extract  from  Mrw  Davison's  well  known 
Treatise  on  the  l^oorliaws,  stating^^^*  That 
the  efficacy  of  hutnan  laws  may  be  cast 
perhaps  into  the  following  scale  i^^their 
direct  power  to  inspire  men  with  the  love 
ef  probity,  diligence,  and  contentment,  by 
positive  command,  is  small ;  thdr  power 
to  restrain  the  opposite' vieet  is  for  greater; 
dieir  power  to  discourage  or  hinder  good 
hsbita  of  character,  by  mistaken  tnstitn- 
tiens,  is  greatest  of  ail :  because  here  they 
act  at  an  advantage ;  and  the  institution 
and  the  bad  part  of  human  nature  go  to* 
gether ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cases^  they 
are  opposed,  and  the  eoactment  1ms  to 
force  Its  way.'' 

The  hon.  gentleman,  proceeding  aext 
10  the  detail  of  particular  objections  to 
tiie  lottery,  instanced  first  the  frauds  with 
ifi^hich  it  was  accompanied.  There  was  a 
fraud  in  the  ^rossmisrepretentations  which 
were  daily  Circulated  of  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  tioketa; 
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bdt  that  #hich  h«  waa  about  to 
was  of  a  subtler  and  more  unsuspeeted 
ftiture*      It  was  the  constant  piactice  of 
thecoBtraotors  to  create  a  suppositiom 
among  the  public  that  a  greater  number 
of  tickets  was  drawn  on  the  first  aad  se^ 
oond  of  three  days  drawing,  than  actu^j 
was  drawn.    After  the  first  day's  drawing 
they  poated  placards  all  over  the  towB» 
staling  in  lai^e  letters,  <*  Capital  #hed; 
only  one  prise  drawn  !"-^aad  then  raised 
the  prices  of  their  tidcets  oonatderabljf^ 
After  the  second  day's  drawing,  a  similar 
farce  was  acted ;  and  the  public  were  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  twe-thirds  of  the 
tickiQta  were  drawn,  when  it  frequently 
happened^  that  only  one-fi Ah,  and  m  som^ 
oaaes,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the ' 
tickets,  had  been  takea  out  of  the  wheel. 
The  price,  however,  was  highly  enhaaoed 
by  the  manoeuvre ;  and  of  course  much 
more  than  it  would  be  if  the  real  propor- 
tion of  the  tickets  extracted  from   the 
wheel  were  known.      In  one   lottery  of 
8,000  tickets,  he  knew  thai  only  850  had 
been  drawn  on  the  first  day;  yet  puft 
were  circulated,  stating  that  a  third  of  the 
lottery  had  been  drawn.    For  any  thing 
he  knew,  the  gentlemen  engaged  insprea£ 
ing  these  deluswes  might  be  honourable 
men*-it  might  be  happy  ibr  the  credit  of 
tibe  opposite  side,  if  they  were  not  ri^fat 
hon.  men.—- Afler  the  nrst  day's  drawing 
of  the  lottery  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the 
price  of  a  ticket  rose  from  19L  lOi.,  t^ 
2M.  lOr ;  and  after  the  aeooad  day^  from 
21/.  lOf.  to  29^    Was^not  such  an  eiiN 
hanoement  of  the  price,  so  disproportiol^* 
ate  to  the  diminished  number  of  tickets, 
an  imposition  on  the  public?    Was  not 
that  public  cheated  by  it  in  the  most  bare»> 
faoea  and  impudent  manner  ?    Was  it  fit 
that  the  pubhc  should  be  so  cheated  for 
tho   mere  addition  to    the   revenue   af 
250,000/.  a  year?     There  could  be  onl^ 
one  answer  made  to  that  que^on— that  it 
was  most  unfit  and  unbecoming.      The 
representation  of  consols  at  par  was  also 
a  great  fraud ;  and  another  had  lately  beea 
practised,  which,  if  it  was  not  a  fraud  ia 
the  way  he  had  hitherto  looked  at  the 
subject,  itras  at  least  a  fraud  on  a  great 
public   institution.     Blueeoat  boys   had 
formerly  been  employed  in  drawing  the 
tickets  firom  the  whe^.     On  a  represen- 
tation of  the  impropriety  of  the  procedure 
being  made  to  the  governors  of  Uiat  eatab^ 
lishment,  the  governors  concurred  in  ihe 
justice  of  the  representation,  and  entetK 
tainiog  views  on  the  subject  di&Eent  froiu 
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tlMemraiMd  byc«rtahi  pereoiif  higte 
li  ifloial  ftitaatioos,  thej  prohibited  tbe 
aiiplojBMfit  of  their  boye  in  that  aerrice 
ofvioe.  The  other  daj  he  had  gone  down 
Co  Cooper'a  HaU,  the  place  where  the 
raaeally  transaetioii  of  the  letterj  was 
carryiag  on ;  and,  having  with  some  diffi* 
Gidty  obtained  admission^  he  taw  acrooi  a 
board,  which  wat  placed  to  exdode 
airangew,  aereral  grave  pereona  (for 
rogves  were  apt  to  Iwk  grave,  eapecuilly 
in  the  preieaeo  of  their  mipea),  teated  in 
tbe  nott  d^nified  manner ;  and  near  them 
two  boys,  in  tbegarb  of  the  boys  of  Christ's 
Hospital^  drawing  the  tickets  from  the 
wbeeL  These  bojrt  either  were  or  were 
not,  of  that  etttMshment.  As  he  had 
»ot  made  ioqairy,  he  could  not  positively 
aay  that  tb^  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but  if 
Chay  did  net,  and  from  the  governors  not 
being  blinded  bw  each  prejudices  as  official 
gentlemen,  he  thought  they  did  not,  it  was 
a  villainoiia  masqumde,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  mdueing  the  people  to  believe 
that  the  lottery  htA  still  the  sanction  of 
aoeh  itttelKgent  individuals  as  the  gover* 
Bors  of  GbnH's  Hospital.  This  fraud,  if 
ftiMd  k  was,  was  practised  in  a  place 
wl^re  every  thing  on  which  he  turned 
his  eyes,  except  tble  shabby  transaction  he 
was  reprobating,  was  solid  and  veneraUe. 
As  if  to  wind  up  the  contrast  to  thehlgh- 
eol  pitch,  **  Love  your  Brethren,"  appear^ 
ed  m  the  old  painted  glass  window  above, 
while  the  poor  were  cheated  below ;  the 
whole  being  earned  on  under  the  super- 
mtendenee  of  mn  naid  by  the  public;  of 
Men  vrbo  were  in  tlie  receipt  of  various 
aahuies,  from  IQOi.  to  SOOi.  a^ear— nay, 
who  every  now  and  then,  gained  a  clear 
IflOOl*  a-year  lor  dragging  up  some  mi- 
aanbie  wretches  to  the  pdice  ofiees ;  and 
thus  obtaming,  as  it  were,  the  sanction  of 
the  magittmtes  to  their  roguery. 

80  oMch  lor  the  Iraiids  of  the  lottery 
system.  He  woold  next  caH  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  superstition  which  it 
generated.  Its  eflfects  m  that  respect  on 
fbe  ignorant  portion  of  the  population 
were  most  injurious.  Li  various  publica- 
tfona,  and,  «s  if  it  were  to  beard  him  in 
bis  own  county,  in  the  Worcester  paper, 
Ae  oontmctors  lor  the  lottery  had  inserted 
ffi  alphabetical  list  of  the  places  to  which 
pmea  had  ftUeo,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  newspaper,  to  which  the  GkM^less 
FettoBo  was  most  propitious.  This  ac- 
count  was  no  more  doubted  by  the  igno- 
fnnl  io^vidnah  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
liMB  the  eflkMicy  of  mKcs^  was  inAmner 


tfmes,  or  the  truth  of  a  gipsy's  predictions 
at  the  present  moment.  But  how  stood 
the  ftict  as  to  that  circwnstaoce  ?  What 
was  the  result  in  those  places  in  which 
q>eculations  in  the  lottery  had  proved 
soccessliil  f  Among*  those  who  heard 
him,  thev»miist  be  some  hon.  jgendemea 
who  had  witnessed  Uie  sad  enects  in  a 
village  or  smidl  town  of  the  fatal  good 
fortune  of  some  specidator,  whose  exam- 
ple, encouraging  other  adventurers,  had 
spread  disappointment  and  ruin.  He 
knew  of  one  place  in  which  the  effect  of 
oneof  its  inhabitants  gaining  a  sixteenth  of 
a  dOyOOM.  priae,  had  been  most  mischiev- 
ous and  fatal*  Bideford,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
twicte  visited  by  a  golden  shower  of  that 
nature  from  the  cmmcellor  of  the  exche* 
quer.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that  the 
spirit  of  gambling  raged  there  with  re- 
doubled itfdottr,  and  Hiat  the  industrious 
hdnts  of  the  people  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. At  abother  place,  the  same  re- 
sults had  emanated  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  thev  had 
not  very  nuiterially  increased  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  poor-rates  in  that  place.  At 
Sheffield  the  lotteries  had  been  productive 
of  such  evil  consequences,  that  Montgo- 
mery, the  poet,  who  was  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  a  oaper  there  (the  Sheffield 
Iris),  and  of  whose  talents  and  virtues 
every  one  must  speak  with  respect,  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  large  annual  profits 
which  arose  fVom  the  pu&  and  advertise- 
aaents  of  the  contractors,  by  excluding 
Ihem  iVom  his  journal. 

He  must  also  say  a  few  words  with  res- 
pect te  another  way  in  which  endeavours 
were  made  to  debauch  the  morals  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  great  aggravation  of 
the  dirty  system,  that  it  was  promised  to 
pay  the  winners  of  certain  prizes  in  wine.  ' 
Had  gin  been  offered,  the  public  would 
have  been  shocked  at  once ;  but  wine  was 
presumed  to  be  a  gentlemanly  and 
attractive  liquor.  <<  Wine  and  Gold*^ 
were  the  baits  thrown  out  to  catch  the  po- 
pulace. The  right  hon.  gentleman's  fi- 
nancial operations  had  rendered  the  latter 
so  rare,  that  a  Jewjn  a  comer  would  give 
a  good  premium  for  it  over  and  above  its 
legal  price ;  and  the  oier  of  it  by  the 
contractors  operated  therefore  as  an  ad- 
ditional temptation.  They  called  out  to 
tile  public  **"  Come  aH  vou  sots  and  misers 
as  well  as  you  foolish  fellows ;  take  out  of 
our  baff,  and  make  yourselves  happy." 
Ha  bad  nearly^fargottan  to  mention  one 
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of  their  frauds — the  misnaming  of  prizes. 
That  was  called  a  prize,  by  which  a  roan 
lost  only  half  his  money.  It  w^uld  puzzle 
the  most  ingenious  members  of  that  inge- 
nious profession  the  law,  to  persuade  a 
man  who  had  been  robbed  of  only  half 
the  sum  taken  from  another  that  he  was  a 
favourite  Qf  fortune;  yet  that  was  what 
was  daily  done  with  regard  to  the  lottery. 
The  contractors  did  not  entirely  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  nurchasers  of  tickets :  but 
they  half  pickea  their  pockets ;  and  in  his 
opinion  thev  deserved  to  be  half  hanged 
for  it.  Whoever  said  that  a  man  who, 
having  paid  20/.  for  his  ticket,  received 
10/.  at  the  lottery  office*  had  got  a  prize, 
h'ed;  and  whoever  believed  such  an  as- 
sertion, was  an  arrant  fool.  He  held  in  his 
band  a  copy  of  the  Gazette,  which  con- 
tained a  scheme  of  the  lottery  drawn  in 
November  and  December  last;  from 
which  it  appeared  it  consisted  of  14,000 
tickets,  of  which  2,865  were  prizes ;  and 
consequently  that  there  were  11,135 
blanks.  But  of  the  2,865  supposed  prizes, 
2,810  were  prizes  of  only  lOl. — that  was 
they  were  prizes  the  purchasers  of  which 
havmg  given  20/.  for  them  w^re  cheated 
out  of  only  half  their  money — so  that  in 
reality  there  were  but  55  prizes  deserving 
of  that  name.  As  the  number  of  tickets 
was  14,000,  it  was  therefore  253  to  1 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket  obtained  a 
bona  fide  prize.  Was  not  this  most  bare- 
faced and  villainous  cheating?  Did 
ever  any  man  keep  a  pharo  table  on  such 
terms  ?  Was  there  ever  any  description 
of  gambling  like  it  ?  Ought  such  a  system 
any  longer  to  be  endured?  It  was  the 
most  lavish  mode  that  could  be  devised  of 
raising  money  for  the  service  of  the  state ; 
for  it  was  a  mode  by  which  the  public 
were  made  to  pay  largely,  while  the  £x- 

« chequer  received  but  a  comparatively 
small  sum.  The  profits  of  the  contractors 
were  enormous.  In  the  lotteries  for  the 
whole  year,  in  which  60,000  tickets  were 
sold,    while    government   received    only 

'300,000/.,  the  public  were  made  to  pa? 
between  600,000/.  and  100 fiOOl.;  the  dif- 
ference, after  deducting  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, going  into  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

But,  supposing  the  sum  raised  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  this 
source  were  much  greater;  what  could 
compensate  for  the  infliction  of  so  much 
vice  and  misery  upon  the  people  ?  What 
could  warrant  a  government  m  being  the 
iostrumeuts  of  degrading  and  debasing  a 
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people  ?  If  the  nation  were  pressed  with 
difficulties,  it  was  more  than  ever  boond  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  strictest  recti- 
tude ;  it  would  then  maintain  a  grandeur 
in  its  distress — a  magnificence  even  in  its 
ruin.  Much  better  would  it  be  to  act  on 
a  system  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
present:  instead, of  having  recourse  to 
measures  which  corrupted  the  people,  to 
reject  every  proposition  of  a  questionable 
character ;  to  adopt  a  simple  and  consit* 
tent  course  of  legislation;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  improve  and  enlighten  the  people 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  other 
suitable  means  for  that  purpose.  It  wai 
an  incontrovertible  truth  that  a  high  sense 
of  virtue  and  justice  was  the  strongest 
safeguard  of  national  independence.  The 
strength  of  a  country  was  essentially  con- 
nected with  its  morality,  and  such  re^ 
sources  as  were  derivable  only  from  a 
violation  of  morality  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation« 
He  once  more  entreated  the  House  to 
reflect  op  the  inexpediency  of  such  an 
excusable  and  temporizing  system.  He 
hoped  that  the  public  voice  would  be 
raised  against  it.  If  hitherto  that  voice 
had  been  silent,  it  was  attributable  to  the 
arts  which  had  been  practised,  and  to  the 
success  of  those  infamous  contrivanoee 
which  had  been  so  long  pursued,  but 
which  he  trusted  would  soon  meet  with 
general  reprobation.  Nearly  all  men  o£ 
sense  and  character  out  of  doors  were 
united  in  their  opposition  to  this  most  odi- 
ous mode  of  raising  money ;  and  be  did 
not  despair  even  that  night  of  seeiog  the 
House  of  Commons  come  to  a  vote  that 
would  free  the  nation  in  future  from  thit 
infectious  visitation. — The  hon.  ^ntleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  foUowii^  }SieiQ» 
lutioos : 

1.  *<  That  by  the  EsUblishment  of 
State  Lotteries,  a  spirit  of  Grambling,  in- 
jurious in  the  highest  degree  to  the  morals 
of  the  people,  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
voked: 

2.  "  That  such  a  spirit,  manifestly 
weakening  the  habits  of  industry,  must 
diminish  the  permanent  sourcea  of  the 
public  revenue : 

3.  *'  That  the  aaid  Lotteries  have  given 
rise  to  otlier  systems  of  Gambling,  which 
have  been  but  partially  repressed  \xy  laws, 
whose  provisions  are  extremely  arbitrary, 
and  their  enforcements  liable  to  the  great* 
est  abuse : 

4.  <<  That  this  House,  therefore,  will 
no  longer  authorize  the  establishment  of 
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Slate  Lotteries  ander  any  ayttem  of  regu- 
lation whatever/' 
The  first  Resolotion  being  pot, 
The  CkanceUor  of  ike  jScchequer  said, 
he  was  astonished  that  anj  man  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  coukL  seri- 
ously propose  to  abandon  a  sum  of  nearly 
800»000/1  raised  by  means  which  «rere  less 
felt  by.  the  people,  than  any  other  which 
could  be  resorted  to.  The  advantage  to 
the-  revenue  from  the  lottery  on  the 
whole,  independent  of  all  cdlateral  adp> 
vantages,  amounted  to  between  2  and 
800,000^  a  year,  and  a  savmg  of  interest 
of  SO  or  40,OOM.  a  year ;  inidl  a  sum  of 
about  300,0004  He  reallj  did  not  see 
why  a  man  might  not  invest  a  small  por^ 
tion  of  his  savings  without  t>lametn  the  pur« 
chase  of  a  ticket  for  the  lottery.  If  he 
were  obh'ged  to  admit  that  the  principle  of 
gambling  was  called  forth  by  a  state  lot- 
tery, he  should  think  the  objections  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  it  good  to  their  utmost 
extent;  but  the  hon.  gentleman,  forget* 
tti^  that  the  principle  of  gambling  existed, 
independent  of  the  state  lottery,  very  un-* 
feirly  argued,  that  it  was  attributable  to 
tiie  lottery.  Now,  he  was  prepared  to 
contend,  that  the  spirit  of  gambling, 
instead  of  being  called  forth,  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  state  lottery.  The  state 
lottery  offices  were  obliged  to  keep  up  e»- 
tablishments,  which  operated  as  checks 
on  the  little-goes,  which  were  much  more 
ruinous  to  the  common  people.  This  was 
proved  by  the  papers  on  the  table.  From 
these  it  would  be  seen,  that  for  the  last 
three  years,  while  the  prosecutions  for 
insuring  m  the  state  lottery  had  de- 
creased^  those  for  prifate  lotteries  had 
increased.  In  1816,  there  were  forty- 
five  prosecutions,  for  insuring  in  the  state 
lottery,  of  which  thirty  were  conviction. 
In  the  little-goes,  in  the  same  period 
there  were  twenty-six  prosecutions,  and 
twenty  convictions.  In  1817  there 
were  twelve  state  lottery  prosecutions, 
and  eleven  convictions ;  thirty-four  little- 
goes,  and  twpnty-nine  convictions.  So 
t^t  it  was  evident  the  decrease  in  gamb- 
ling was  not  to  be  afiected  by  the  relin- 
qutthment  of  the  state  lottenes.  It  was 
said  that  last  year  additional  inducements 
were  held  out  in  the  shape  of  prises  in 
wine ;  for  this  the  government  were  not 
answerable,  for  the  contractors  had  held 
out  this  additional  inducement  to  pur- 
chasers, and  so  far  from  its  being  a  fraud, 
it  was  an  actual  bonus  intended  beyond 
liie  ordinary  amount  of  tberegular  prizes. 


He  would  yield  to  no  man  in  a  wish  to 
promote  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
and  the  best  morals  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  he  hailed  the  benefit  which 
education  conferred  upon  the  habits  of 
society;  but  until  the  improvement  be« 
came  more  generally  operative,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  evils  of  gambling  upon  difl^<i 
ent  speculations  among  the  Tower  classes; 
he  could  see  no  reason,  standing  in  the 
official  situation  which  beheld,  to  abandon 
so  lucrative  a  branch  of  the  revenue  widi-* 
out  having  some  equivalent  held  out  by 
which  the  public  would  derive  an  equal 
benefit.  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  the 
arguments  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
advuidsd  against  a  lottery,  but  he  could 
not  now  consent  to  renounce  a  sum,  the 
place  of  which  must  t>e  supplied  by  some 
tax,  which,  would  operate  more  oppres*' 
si? div  on  the  people. 

>  Mr.  Af^ar  Ellis  agreed  with  the  hon. 
mofer  in  thinking  that  a  state  lottery 
waa  attended  with  the  worst  effects  on  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  and  that  it  held  out 
a  temptation  to  gambling.  He  concluded 
with  expressmg  his  determination  to  sup« 
port  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fofweil  Buxton  observed,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  by  no 
means  replied  to  the  charges  advanced 
against  the  lottery.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman did  not  venture  to  assert  that  it 
was  a  wise  and  virtuous  system;  but' 
merely  that  it  was  not  so  deplorably 
vicious  as  it  had  been  represented  by  his 
hon.  friend.  There  might  be  difierences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  ^ 
but  that  the  lottery  was  an  evil,  that  it ' 
produced  crime  and  diminished  industry, 
was  admitted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
for  he  had  not  attempted  to  deny  it.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  begun  his  address 
by  saying  that  he  would  speak  first  as  to. 
the  revenue,  next  as  to  the  morality  of 
that  tax ;  but,  as  if  a  certain  fatality  hung 
over  every  assurance  upon  that  subject^ 
as  if  no  hope  was  to  t>e  realized  and  no, 
promise  to  be  performed,  to  which  the 
lottery  gives  birth,  the  right  hon^  gen- 
tleman bad  been  abundantly  copious  in 
proving  its  productiveness,  which  no  man 
disputed — silent,  however,  in  defending' 
its  moral  consequences,  which  every  man 
impeached.  That  silence  on  this  material 
part  of  the  subject  must  be  construed  into 
a  confession  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
advanced  on  the  other  side.  The  ques- 
tion mi^ht  now,  therefore,  be  brought  to 
a  short  issue.    All  were  agreed  as  to  the 
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hucU;  and  the  tmlj  diference  was  as  to 
die  inferenca  to  be  drawa  frooi  those  facts* 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hoiu  gen* 
tlemaiiy  that  the  lottery  produced  a  great 
reveDae«*-it  had  beea  said  by  his  hon. 
friend  thai  that  mode  of  raising  rerenoe 
prodneed  great  immorality.  T%e  sbople 
pmnt  in  dvpote  therefore  was»  whether 
the  House  set  more  value  on  the  morality 
which  they  surrendered  for  the  moneyt 
or  on  the  naoncy  which  they  gamed  by  the 
lemiorBlity?  Whether  the  country,  eren 
in  its  present  burdened  state,  was  so  re« 
duoed  and  distressed  as  to  render  itiodis- 
peasable  that  it  should  sell  its  morab  for 
300,000/.  Here  was  a  tax  which  iaspair- 
ed  the  integrity  of  the  people;  which  was 
injnrious  to  their  industry,  and  which 
ezdted  in  them  the  BMst  dehisive  and 
ruinous  expectatioiis.  The  only  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  the  set  off 
of  90OjM)L  Now,  if  the  House  thought 
that  a  proper  set  off,  they  ought  lo  reject 
the  motioD  of  his  hem.  friend ;  but  if  they 
thought  that  no  pecuniary  oempensatioB 
oocfat  to  induce  tnem  to  countenance  an 
acmiowledged  evil,  to  encourage  firaud, 
to  impair  tne  industry  and  degrade  the 
character  of  the  people,  then  he  tmsted 
his  hon.  fHend  wouldT  gain  a  triumph  and 
tlte  right  hoa.  gentleman  sustain  a  defeat, 
both  oif  which  would  be  entirely  merited. 
His  hon.  fnend  had  stated,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Tiltage  lottery  clube  had  not  come 
immediately  within  his  own  knowledge, 
b«l  that  he  had  heard  of  their  existence. 
His  (Mr.  Buxton's)  principal  purpose  in 
rising  was,  to  asention  some  fiicts  that  had 
oeme  under  his  own  cognizance,  as  to  the 
demoralising  tendency  of  lotteries  in  coun- 
try villages.  A  benefit  society  for  the  sop* 
port  of  &esick  and  the  aged  had  beenesta* 
Mished,  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  a  village 
in  which  he  had  spent  nrach  of  his  early 
IHe.  One  of  the  members  of  it  was  a  per- 
son he  knew  very  well,  the  gamekeeper 
of  the  family;  and  he  and  others  paid 
their  weekly  contributions  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  satisfaction,  confident  that  the 
result  would  be,  in  case  of  misfortune  or 
ill  health,  to  avert  the  greatest  calamity 
and  degradation  which  they  thought  could 
befal  them ;  namely,  that  of  looming 
ohatgeable  to  the  parish.  It  happened, 
however,  very  unfortunately,  that  in  a  town 
only  a  few  miles  distant  an  association  of 
a  very  different  kind  had  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  lottery. 
By  tbait  association  a  prize  was  gained  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds. 


Mr.  L^adiQM^s  M^kon 


No  soooer  was  this  news  heard  in  the 
village,  than  the  benefit  society  f^ll  into 
disrepute.  All  became  impatient  of  the 
slow  mode  of  accsmuhithig  the  ssivings  of 
their  earamgs  aa  a  resource  for  their  age» 
and  anxious  to  obtain  wealth  with  the  ra*> 
pidity  of  their  neighbours,  a  lottery  dub 
was  established,  and  old  and  young  sub- 
scribed with  alacrity.  J^fteeii  years  had 
passed,  dorioff  which  time  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  either  estaUishment,  but  wtth 
a  view  to  the  question  before  ibm  house, 
he  had  lately  taken  the  pains  to  inquire 
into  their  fate.  He  found  that  the  lottery 
ckib  had  failed.  His  old  ftfend  the  game- 
keeper, who  had  belong  to  it,  told  him 
that  fortune  had  been  singularly  uopropi- 
tioustothem,  thst  they  had  drawn  a  great 
many  blanks,  and  ttet,  what  was  still 
more  incomprehensible  tb^  had  been 
ruined  by  their  prizes  as  well  as  by  their 
blanks.  In  the  end,  the  club  had  been 
aboUshed,  and  ki  iu  fiill  It  had  drawn 
down  with  it  the  benefit  society;  liias 
most  useful  establishment  which,  with  a 
wise  foreknowledge,  was  to  provide  for 
the  decrepitude  of  age  out  of  the  ^viogs 
of  youth  and  industiy.  lliat  veloiA>le  in- 
stitution had  failed;  and  it  had  failed 
entirely  In  consequence  of  the  infotoatlon 
and  system  of  firaiud  encouraged  and  sanc- 
tioned by  government;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  maay  of  the  membevi  of  it 
were  at  that  oioment  suing  for  relief  iN>ni 
thehr  parish,  who  would  have  been  re- 
ceiviag  back  their  own  savings  if  govern- 
ment had  not  encouraged  their  fisily. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  supposed,  tKnt 
there  was  a  certain  quantity  oif  the  spirit 
of  gambKag  in  the  constitution  of  every 
man,  and  that  wisdom  was  shown  in  so 
directing  that  spirii  as  to  make  it  contri- 
bute to  the  revenue.  But  in  the  village 
to  which  he  alluded  nosueh  MMrit  exist^. 
or  if  it  did  exist,  it  remainea  latent  until 
it  was  brought  into  action  and  fostered 
into  fVuitfuTness  by  the  circulation  of 
lottenr  schemes,  aiid  the  prospect  whidi- 
they  held  out  of  rapid  aggrandizement. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  UMit  there  were 
but  few  instances  of  that  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  however  impossible  to  enter 
any  village  #ithin  a  few  miles  of  London 
without  seeing  those  large  dazzling  rad 
letters  and  enormous  plsoarde,  sometimea 
pasted  on  walls,  and  sometimes  on  tra- 
velling caravans,  but  always  full  oflavmh 
promises  of  unbounded  Vick  to  eariy  ad* 
venturers.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  carious 
document,  whichy  with  the  petMissioa  of 
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iim  Howe  to  wbom  he  wis  bomid  td 
apologize  &r  baviog  so  loog  detained  it| 
be  would  read*  It  was  the  prospectus  of 
a  lottery  issued  some  tiaie  ago,  and  pub* 
lished  by  the  editor  of  a  ^per  *wfao  he 
believed  was  a  maa  of  strict  lotegrity^  and 
whose  account  might  therefore  be  de* 
ponded  on.  The  graad  total  of  the  schene 
was  10,400  tickets.  There  ^  were  54 
prises,  some  of  a  larger  and  others  of  a 
smaller  amount ;  and  there  were  10,200 
blanks,  including  some  prizes  of  a  very 
low  doiomination.  The  fact  appeared  to 
be,  that  of  those  10,200  blanks,  10,000 
weroi  on  a  fair  calcuktton,  held  by  about 
1 00,000  persons.  He  would  here  remark, 
that  it  was  a  most  important  question, 
who  were  the  priodpal  suierers  in  a 
lottery.  The  editor  or  the  paper  in  ques* 
tioo  gave  a  description  of  the  shares  sold 
by  £m  in  that  lottery  of  a  particular 
number;  and  the  station,  employment 
and  address  of  those  who  bought  thenu 
That  single  ticket  was  held  by  28  persons, 
an  important  fact;  because  it  showed 
that  the  lowest  persons  were  those  who 
most  generally  became  the  dupes  of  the 
lottery ;  and  a  fiict  to  which  he  particularly 
adverted,  because  it  was  lately  proved  in 
the  evidence  given  before  a  committee  of 
the  House,  that  in  the  workhouse  of  the 
parish  of  Spitalfields;  that  was,  ia  the 
veiy  poorest  spot  in  London,  the  poor 
actually  subscnbed  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket* 
The  money  was  raised  by  those  unfortu* 
Date  people  after  some  time  and  with  some 
difficulty,  by  instalments  of  from  one 
h^feeony  to  sixpence  each,  was  so  ex- 
pended; and  was  lost.  Returning,  how^^ 
ever,  to  the  paper,  he  there  found  it 
itated,  that  one  sixteenth  of  the  ticket  in 
question  was  sold  to  a  young  woman  ia 
servitude  residing  at  Camberwell,  for* 
merfy  in  better  circumstances ;  one  to  the 
feouue  servant  of  a  tobacconist  where 
another  servant  had  resided  to  whom  not 
long  before  a  share  of  a  20,000^.  prize  had 
been  sold;  another  sixteenth  totheser- 
Iraat  of  a  gentleman  in  Mark-lane ;  two 
others  to  two  poor  widows ;  and  two  more 
to  other  persons  in  situations  eqimlly 
inferior.  Now,  all  this  went  to  show  that 
it  was  exactly  the  roost  poor  and  the  most 
ignorant  who  were  the  uupes  of  lotteries. 
It  was  most  cruel,  by  such  a  system  of 
delosion,  to  make  a  poor  female  SMd  to 
be  bom  to  better  expectations,  only  the 
more  miserable,  in  consequence  of  the 
distraction  of  mmd  caused  b^  the  dkap- 
pointment  of  unfounded  promises*    It  was 


indeed  a-eruel,  a  miscbievoustaK,  of  whidi 
two  poor  Widows  were  4aade  the  victimsb 
Anaonff  the  names  cited' in  the  little  re- 
cord which  he  had  described  were  those  of 
two  tradesmen*  On  that  point,  seeing  ia 
their  places  a  worthy  alderman  who  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  in* 
solvent  debtors,  and  an  honourable  friend 
of  his  who  had  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
be  would  at  once  refer  to  them  whether 
adventuring  in  the  lottery  was  not  that 
step  which  but  too  frequently  led  to  bank* 
rupts  and  insolvencies  I  A  case  of  that 
kind  had  very  lately  come  under  his  inspec* 
tion.  From  particular  circumstances  it  be* 
came  necessary  for  him  to  look  into  the  itf* 
fairsof  aperson  who  hadbecomeembarrass* 
ed ;  and  he  found  that  wliat  by  postponing 
payment  to  some  of  his  creditors,  W^jing 
others  in  part,  and  borrowing  of  his  friouisg 
he  hadraisedasumof  400(.dl  of  which  was 
lost  in  the  lottery.  Then  as  ta  confiden* 
tial  clerks,  it  was  notorious  that  they 
were  ofken  the  greatest  speculators  in  thia 
lottery.  A  friend  of  his  a  banker  (than 
whom  the  Isingdom  did  not  produce  a 
more  experienced  banker,  or  a  more  res« 
pectable  man),  had  told  him  that  he  never 
knew  an  instance  of  fraud  amoag  his 
clerks,  without  finding  that  the  parties 
by  whom  it  was  committed  had  haa  some 
previous  concern  with  the  lottery.  Inshort^ 
the  system  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
evils.  Lotteries  absorbed  the  earnings  of 
the  poor;  andwhat  was  wotrse  they  absorb* 
ed  tncir  principles  of  honest  industry ;  for  it 
was  well  known,  that  when  a  man  onoe 
engaged  in  gambling  speculations,  he  be« 
came  averse  to  the  performance  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  indifiereat  to  the 
petty  earnings  of  his  originid  avocation* 
The  whole  of  the  lottery  system  was  one 
of  fraud,  seduction,  and  specious  robberyi 
intended  to  intoxicate  the  minds  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  to  inflame  thehr  pas* 
sions,  and  to  excite  their  cupidity.  Ha 
had  no  doubt  himself  that  gambling  vras  a 
passion  which  when  once  excited  could 
not  be  destroyedi  It  must  fitid  a  ventt 
be  had  as  little  doubt  that,  of  the  thou* 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  instances 
wherein  the  tradesman  had  defirauded  hit 
creditor,  the  servant  robbed  bis  master^ 
and  the  derk  embezzled  the  property  of 
hk  employer,  the  greater  nuoober  had 
been  the  result  of  the  delusion  thus  held 
out  by  government.  It  was  singular  t^ 
the  nght  boa.  gentleman  bad  asserted 
that  the  lottery  put  an  end  to  little-goea> 
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and  had  nevertheless  stated  that  55  de- 
tections of  persons  engaged  in  the  latter 
practice  had  taken  place  during  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  right  hon<  genueman  had 
also  said  that  the  lottery  brought  in  yearly 
800,000/.  Now,  for  the  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  extracted  by 
the  lottery  from  the  pockets  of  the  public, 
only  300,0002.  reached  the  right  hon. 
gentUcnan ;  and  from  that  sum  certain 
yety  material  deductions  were  to  be  made. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  lottery  was  to 
produce  paupers,  and  to  make  roguesii 
He  would  tnerefore  call  on  the  right 
jumourable  gentleman  to  deduct  from  nis 
estimate  the  money  necessary  for-  the 
support  of  those  paupers  and  rogues. 
Whether  the  sum  was  large  or  small  that 
government  derived  from  lotteries  might 
perhaps  make  a  difference  to  some  honour- 
able gentlemen.  To  him  it  made- none. 
No  one — not  even  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could  deny  that  the  lottery  was 
a  system  of  gambling;  and  therefore  a 
financial  exp^ient  altogether  unworthy 
of  a  great  nation. , 

Mr.  JVilliam  PamM  thought  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  up  this  .tax,  and  sub- 
stituting some  other  in  its  stead;  in  the 
mean  time,  if  the  money  remained  in  the 
people's  pockets,  it  was  as  much  as  was 
necessary  according  to  the  good  old  maxim 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  considered  it, 
when  there,  as  secure  as  if  it  were  in  her 
own  keeping.  The  right  hon.  gentlerasn 
would  only  have  to  exercise  a  little  of  his 
accustomed  ingenuity  in  devising  new 
plans.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  de- 
fended the  estdblishment  of  a  large  lottery 
as  necessary  to  catch  small  lotteries ;  he 
had  often  heard  the  maxim,  <<  set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief;*'  and  improving  upon 
^is-  maxim,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  the  only  way  to  catch  little-goes 
was,  tQ  establish  great-goes.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  a  great  quan- 
tity of  public  and  private  integrity;  he 
was  in  the  possession  of  such  a  degree  of 
character  as  would  allow  him  to  change 
bis  mind  without  being  ridiculed.  H^ 
character  stood  high  for  integrity  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  The  perceiving 
in  such  a  character,  a  blot  like  that  of  en- 
couraging gambling  and  immorality  struck 
one  with  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  surprise. 
It  was  something  like  a  moral  tooth-ach. 
It  was  a  surprise  like  that  felt  by  the 
readers  of  a  wcll-rknown  novel  of  Fielding, 
his  Amelia,   who,^  after  taking  a  warm 
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interest  in  the  heroine,  6nds  oat  in  th* 
middle  of  the  novel  that  she  had  lost  her 
nose.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  what 
things  could  be  done  by  the  best  charac- 
ters with  a  good  conscience.  The  con« 
scientious  opposition  of  many  to  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims,^  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  lottery  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstaDce 
mentioned  in  a  work  with  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  might  pertiaps  be  ac- 
quainted—it was  the  Life  of  a  Mr.  New* 
ton,  who  he  believed  was  a  Methodist 
preacher,  written  by  himself.  This  relii> 
gious  man  had  afterwards  a  better  senje 
of  these  things,  but  he  went  on  with  the 
Slave  Trade  for  three  years,  before  he 
found  out  that  he  was  wrong.  When  he 
found  out  that  he  waf  wrong,  he  gave  up 
his  slave  ship,  and  anathematized  the 
trade.  Such,  be  had  no  doubt,  would  be 
the  case  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. The  most  extraordinary  argument 
in  favour  of  lotteries  adduced  by  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  was,  as  to  the  reUi- 
tive  quantity  of  vice  resulting  from  lotteries 
and  little-goes ;  thus  turning  vice  to  ac- 
count, as  was  done  in  Holland,  where 
certain  establishments  were  licensed  by 
government  which  he  dared  not  name. 
Seriously  speaking,  he  did  not  think  the 
character  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  was  worth  more  to  the  country  than 
the  300,000^  raised  by  the  system  he  sup- 
ported. But  that  right  hon.  genilemaii 
he  observed,  alwajs  connectedlhe  eha« 
racter  of  administraticm  with  the  moral 
and  political  character  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  system  was  one  that  was  absor 
lutely  an  anomaly.  He  had  often  beeo 
aurprised  why  celision  should  be  regarded 
with  somethmg  like  indifference  by  )M3ngp 
classes  of  the  people.  He  accounted 
for  it  by  supposing  the  existence  of  some 
such  inconsistencies  as  these.  He  did 
not  often  pry  into  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment, but  nt  should  like  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  whether  he  ever  bought  a 
lottery-ticket  himself?  If  not,  why  would 
he  recommend  to  others  that  which  he 
himself  rejected? 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  considered  it  very 
extraordinary  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  should  have  talked  of  the  sup- 
pression of  little*goes«  when  his  own  state? 
ment  had  shown  a  large  increase  of  them 
during'the  last  three  years.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  little? 
fioes  were  encouraged  in  consequence  of 
lottedes.    The  worthy  alderman  proceed- 
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ed  to  detail  the  manner  In  which  fraudu- 
lent insurancee  of  numbers  were  effiscted ; 
the  infiitoetion  being  so  great,  that  in  the 
bouae  of  one  of  those  wretches  who  exist- 
ed by  these  nefarious  means  and  who  had 
accumulafedi  from  the  credulity  of  his 
dupes,  100  guineas  in  gold,  75/*  in  silver, 
and  a  large  hoard  of  copper,  which  were 
discoyered  at  the  same  time,  a  paper  was 
found,  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  insurecB :  they  were  of  ? arious  chisses 
—decks  in  public  offices,  merchants,  and 
tradesnen.  The  wife  of  a  senrant  of  his, 
an  industrious  man  who  earned  at  his  em* 

eoym^it  two  guineas  a  week,  had  carried 
nr  comriction  of  the  efficacy  of  those  in- 
aorances  and  the  certainty  of  her  obtaining 
a  prize  so  far,  that  she  completely  ruined 
himi  and  be  died  amidst  want,  disease,  and 
wretchedness,  of  a  broken  heart.  There 
were  Tarious  ways  in  which  the  money  of 
the  lower  classes  might  be  applied  with 
much  more  benefit  to  their  interests  than 
by  dealing  in  lotteries.  The  saving  banks, 
for  instance,  were  calculated  to  promote  a 
BBoral  and  virtuous  feeling  among  them. 
He  himself  had  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
have  a  saving  bank  establiahed  in  hb  ward, 
and  he  hoped  ultimately  to  do  so ;  but, 
where-  lotteries  were  established,  little- 
goes  were  to  be  found  in  itbundance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  lower  classes 
were  induced  rather  to  speculate  with, 
than  lay  by  the  surplus  of  their  earnings. 
It  was  extraordinary  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  was  found  the  first 
to  support  all  public  institutions,  should 
support  this  S]rstem ;  that  he  should  advo- 
cate the  ezpenditure  of  immense  sums  for 
the  building  of  churches,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  a  measure  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  a  great  poriion  of  the  public 
from  approaching  them.  He  felt  himself 
bounds  on  every  view  of  the  subject,  to 
giro  the  motion  his  support. 
•  Hr*  WUkerforce  could  not  help  congra- 
tulating the  House  on  finding  that  no  gen- 
tleroan  on  the  other  side,  save  the  Can- 
celler of  the  exchequer,  had  attempted  to 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  lottery  system. 
Ho  considered  Uiis  system  as  a  fraud 
whidi  was  carried  on  to  the  injury  of  the 
coootry,  and  which  ought  to  be  put  an 
and  to  as  aooa  as  poastUe.  When  ne  saw 
his  ben.  t friend  (Mr.  Buxton)  upon  hja 
legs,  bo- really  thought  (not  liaving  been 
in  the  Hottte  ai  the'  opening  of  the  dis- 
i^Qssion)  thait  the  question  related  to. the 
atMeof  gaols; but  when  he  had  listened 
nlit^eto  His  hon.  friend,  he  found  that 
(VOL.  XL.) 


the  subject  was  one  which  only  related  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  avenues  to  those 
gaols  were  filled.    He  concurred  with  his 
hon.  friend  in  the  drawback  that  ought  to 
be  made  from  the  nominal  amount  of  re- 
venue, which  the  lottery  was  ^aid  to  pro- 
duce.   The  system  itself  was  a  great  evil 
—at  was  at  Variance  with  the  principles  of 
the  best  system  of  public  economy— it 
went  to  paralyze  the  vigour  of  industry- 
it  went  to  attack  the  social  independence 
which  a  statesman  ought  to  cherish  in  a 
free  state.    A  calculation  had  been  made 
of  the  sum  which  was  to  be  raised  by  this 
system,  and  it  appeared  that  it  amounted 
to  about  SOO.OOO/.;  but  what  was  this 
sum  compared  to  the  virtue,  morality,  and 
industry  of  the  people  ?    How  was  it  to 
be  valued  by  those  lyho  considered  how 
much  the  one  tended  to  lower,  and  the 
other  to  raise  the  grandefur  and  indepen- 
dence of  society?    Much  argument  had 
been  used  against  the  poor  laws,  as  tend- 
ing to  demoralize  and  destroy  the  inde* 
pendent  feelings  of  the  lower  classes ;  but 
how  could  any  argument  be  used  against 
those  laws,  by  those  who  supported  the 
lottery  system  i    If  the  principle  of  the 
argument  against  the.  poor  laws  was  to  be 
foUowed  to  its  conclusion,  where  could  a' 
sacrifice  be  made   with  more  propriety 
than  in  the  present  instance  ?    If  the  ne- 
cessities of  tne  state  requhred  that  the  de^ 
ficiencies  should  be  made  up,  let  it  be 
done  by  the  public.    In  whatever  manner 
it  was  done,  it  must  be  a  much  lessr  ex- 
ceptionable mode  than  the  present.    Why 
should  they,  acting  like  4he  foolish  man, 
who,  though  accustomed  to   give  away 
large  sums  of  money,  when  he  saw  a  trea« 
sure  put  out  on  his  table  intended  for  a 
friend,  could  not  persuade  himsielf  to  part 
with  it — why  should  they  hesitate  to  give 
up  300,000^  because  it  was  not  perhaps 
convenient?      At    the   same   time,    he 
thought  it  but  fair,  when  they  demuided 
a  sacrifice  of  the  minister  for  the  public 
ffood,  to  substitute  aome  oth^  measure  of 
lair  principle  in  its  stead.   There  was  now^ 
he  tnought,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the. 
lottery  being  abolished ;  since  it  had  been* 
long   almost   entirely    supported  by  his 
right  hon.  firiend  the  chancellor  of  the  ex« 


r.  Canidng  thought^  the  question  had 
been  taken  op  on  most  unfiur  grounds, 
and  treated  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to 
the  subject.  The  object  of  this  motion 
was,  to  deprive,  government  of  300,000/« 
yearly,  and  to  abolish  one  of  the  oldest 
I      (H) 
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taxes  exiiting  in  thtg  country.  His  hon. 
friend  bad  said,  that  if  the  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer  gave  up  the  tax,  it  was 
their  duty  to  provide  nim  with  a  substi- 
tute ;  that  if  this  tax  were  given  up  on 
moral  grounds,  they  were  to  provide  an 
unexceptionable  one  in  its  pl&ce ;  bat  it 
should  seem  now,  that  the*  burthen  of 
finding  a  substitute  was  to  fall,  not  upon 
those  who  took  away  the  old  tax,  but 
upon  those  who  were  to  lose  it.  But  4ii8 
honr  friend  well  knew,  for  among  all  the 
transcendent  abilities  which  he  possessed, 
he  thought  his  lactic  in  debate  one  of  his 
greatest— his  bon.  friend  knew  as  well, 
and  better  than  he  did,  that  lately  they 
were  as¥ed  to  repeal  the  salt  tax,  because 
it  wss  injurious  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
Mid  the  morality  of  the  people.  They 
were  asked  also  to  repeal  the  leather  tax, 
because  it  was  highly  injurious  to  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  morals  of  the  coun« 
try.  Nay,  amongother  immoral  taxes,  very 
Ictdy  they  had  been  appKed  to,  to  abolish 
the  spirit  tax  in  Ireland,  as  exceedingly 
injuriousto  theagricuUure,  commerce,  and 
tbe  morals  of  the  people.  Even  the  win*- 
dtow  tax  was  thought  to  be  equally  hostile- 
tothemoralsofthe  people.  Now,hewished 
those  gentlemen  who  were  for  repealing 
all  these  immoral  taxes,  would  take  the 
trouble  of  putting  their  amount  together, 
and  to  see  whether,  having  done  so,  th^ 
tfould  suggest  a  pro  rata  for  the  quota 
ftimished  by  immoral  statutes;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  the  declamations  they  had 
heard  about  the  life  and  adtentures  of  a 
aervHot  maid,  every  body  well  knew  that 
taxes  always  bore  hard  on  the  people.  To 
abolish  those  taxes  now,  one  by  one, 
without  at  the  time  providing  sufficient 
substitutes  for  each,  and  without  waiting 
fbr  the  period  at  which  a  general  remis* 
iion  of  the  taxes  might  take  place,  would 
be  to  wander  in  the  dark,  and  uselessly  to 
incur  the  risk  of  discovering  that  they  had 

Girted  with  means  which  were  indispensa- 
e  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Now, 
dM  the  hon.  gentteman  suppose,  that  he 
had  said  one  word  about  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion, which  he  (Mr.  Canning)  could  not 
say,  inutatis  mdandU^  of  the  spirit  tax  ? 
His  hon.  friend,  no  doubt,  well  knew  Ho-* 
garth's  two  celebrated  prints,  in  which  the 
effects  of  gin  are  so  strikingly  pourtrayed, 
possibly  wrf h  the  view  or  ioduciinff  ^a 
severe  tax  tipon  that  erticle.  But '  wmt 
ought  to  be  done  ?  If  they  follovred  up 
their  reasonings  against  the  mischief  oif 
spiriu,  let  tbem  abolish  under  penalty  tbe 
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use  of  them.  Be  was  not  qdtt  sore  Aat 
he  was  correct,  for  he  spoke  without  book, 
but  he  belieyed  the  lotteryhad  exited 
ever  since  the  revolution.  The  whole  in* 
dustry  of  late  times  had  been  eosployed 
to  reform,  as  fast  as  possible,  tbe  abusei 
growing  out  of  old  statutes ;  and  if  any 
body  could,  he  wished  be  would  find 
out  the  practicability  of  correcting 
the  abuses  and  excrescences  growing 
out  of  this  and  other  taxes.  Supposing 
those  excrescences  taken  awigr,  he  coom 
not  conceive  one,  as  to  the  BMnner, 
amount,  or  time  of  payment,  kss-aacep* 
tionable  than  Uie  lottery.  Tbe  wk 
which  had  been  adverted  to,  arose  cither 
from  insurance,  or  from  the  amaU  diviatott 
of  the  tickets.  Now,  in  former  ttmea,  hm 
recollected  tickets  being  divided  into '98 

Earts:  and  he  believed  they  had  even 
een  subdivided  into  64  portions.  Tkm 
number  of  shares  had  aince  been  con* 
tracted  to  16,  and  the  temptattoo  whiob 
had  been  held  out  to  the  lower  orders  te 
purchase  was  thus  considerably  narrowed* 
if  the  hon.  mover  thon^ht  it  would  amo* 
liorate  the  system  to  withdraw  16tha,  bo 
believed  his  right  hon.  friend  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  adopt  the  suggeatioiu 
But,  if  they  wbhed  to  remove  tM  sourer 
of  a  tax  that  existed  in  all  countries,  «nd 
which  had  been  tolerated  here  for  a  ten* 
dred  years,  gentlemen  must  make  use  off 
stronger  arguments  than  those  they  InhI 
adduced.  Throughout  the  debate  a  per- 
sonal appeal  had  been  made  to  bis  ngbi 
hon.  friend;  and,  because  his  right  boa. 
friend  was  known  to  possess  a  strong 
sense  of  moral  duty,  ridicule  was  attempt* 
ed  to  be  cast  on  him,  for  maintaining  a  tax 
which  he  had  not  created,  but  which  bo 
found  long  formed  and  established  wbeii 
he  came  into  office.  The  feelings  of  tbe 
man  were  assailed,  in  order  to  mako 
him  morbidly  sensible  of  the  diflical- 
ties  which  intervened  in  the  performance 
of  his  doty  as  a  minister.  Those  who 
knew  him  not  might  ridicule  him  Ibr 
that  which  was,  in  truth,  the  ornament  of 
his  character^-*ibr  that  which  gave  an  as* 
surancp  to  the  country  of  h^  honour  and 
integrity^fbr  that  wbidi  might  stand  in 
the  stead  of  ^alities,  that  be  mighrtkol 
be  supposed  by  some  to  possess  in  u 
eminent '  degrbew  He  hoped,  bowevfTi 
that  no  tannu  addressed  tobtm,  as  an  in* 
dividual,  would  lead  him  to  forget  that 
he  had  great  public  dutiea  to  perform,  oiw 
of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  exigendoa 
of  the  state-^imd  that  he  would  fed  tM 
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kb  toutatt  WW  not  open  to  bUmie  be^ 
mam  he  tdoptad  tW  inncrited  cxpedfents 
wi  the  greetest  mm  ia  this  eoootry,  who 
bad  fiimi  the  tituation  before  him. 

Mr.  Wodehouu  declared,  that  after  all 
be  bad  heard,  and  anxious  at  he  was  to 
aupport  the  fioaocea  of  the  country,  he 
eouJd  not  give  his  TOte  ia  ftiTOur  of  a  tax, 
which  adUed  to  the  revenue  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  apread  immorality  and  crime 
nmei^at  the  people.  Amongst  the  lower 
ordars,  the  apirit  of  gambling  sometimes 
led  to  robbery,  and  to  some  cases  to  sui- 
eide.  It  destroyed  the  only  source  of  a 
poot  man's  character  and  happiness.  In 
the  present  sitoatioii  ef  the  country,  he 
was  teedy  to  support  the  continuance  and 
imposition  of  any  taxes  which,  without 
corning  the  morals,  migbt  be  necessary 
te  enable  the  goremmeat  to  meet  the 
diflicultiea  with  which  it  had  to  contend. 
But  tbe  right  boo.  centlenum's  comparison 
•f  this  mode  of  ndsiog  money  to  the  duties 
on  spifita,  appeared  extraordinary  when 
prooeeding  from  a  person  of  his  talents 
•od  eenteness  of  mind.  The  lottery  was 
Bot  so  mnch  o  tax  as  an  invitation  to 
•rime ;  the  tax  on  spirits  had,  in  fact,  an 
opposite  tendency,  and  served  to  discou- 
fiige  tbe  abuse  of  them.  With  regard  to 
tbe  observation,  that  lotteries  were 
lesorted  to  in  other  countries,  it  misht  be 
aaU,  that  so  were  expedients,  at  which  it 
waa  impossible  for  Englishmen  not  to  be 
abodrnd.  Botbfat  Pftris  and  Spa  con- 
aiderable  verenoe  was  derived  to  the  state 
firon  licensed  gambling  tables:  but  this 
tystem,  bad  aa  it  was,  appeared  to  him 
leas  disgraceful  and  pernicious  than  that 
ef  our  own  lottery,  because  it  affected  only 
the  hitler  orders,  whilst  the  lottery  ope- 
rated ditefly  on  the  lower. 

Mr.  PhinkeU  wished  to  offer  but  every 
Aw  obaervations,  after  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  sublect  had  been  discossed  by 
several  ofhisbon.  friends^  He  (bund  it 
imposaible  to  sit  silent  on  hearing  the  doc- 
ttioe  avowed  by  his  right  hen.  iViend,  and 
iodiog  what  tro  ground  was  on  which  the 
lottery  was  defended  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. It  yf/m  not  denied---that  it  pro- 
doced  crime,  and  that  by  such  production 
it  eontribirted  to  the  revenue.  He  ad- 
mired tbe  talents  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
if  be  would  allow  him  so  to  call  him,  and 
he  knew  it  must  be  foreign  to  his  senti* 
inants  to  overlook  the  eternal  distinetion 
between  r%ht  and  wrong  \  but  the  truth 
trasi  Aat  the  wbcde  ef  this  argument  re- 
Ofined  ksdf  into  a  question  of  moral  feel- 


log.  The  question  W08,whethef  the  House 
could  be  induced  to  foster  the  propagation 
of  misery  and  crime,  for  the  sake  of  an 
apparent  benefit  to  the  revenue  I  They 
had  been  told  of  the  long  continuance  of 
this  system  ;  but  the  age  made  no  impres- 
sions on  his  mind  in  its  favour :  if  it  were 
as  old  as  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
this  was  no  reason  for  protracting  its  ex^ 
istence.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  attempt  to  treat  with  levity 
the  allusion  which  had  been  made  to  fe- 
male servants,  as  if  that  class  of  society 
were  unworthy  of  regard,  and  their  morels 
or  happiness  not  the  objects  of  legislative 
protection.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover 
the  analogy  between  a  lottery  and  the 
taxes  on  salt,  windows,  or  spirits.  These 
were  not  tbe  direct  causes  of  immorality ; 
and  although  impoverishment  must  alwaya 
tend  to  weaken  moral  principles,  it  could 
not  be  said  of  those  taxes  that  they  cre- 
ated a  vice,  in  order  to  make  a  revenue 
out  of  it.  Of  all  the  duties  incumbent  on 
a  government,  there  was  none  more  sacred 
or  pre-eminent  than  to  act  as  the  guar- 
dian of  public  morality ;  but  the  system 
which  he  now  deprecated  served  only  to 
undermine  it,  and  to  introdoce  every 
species  of  misery  and  disorder  amongst 
the  humbler  classes  oTsoctety.  ' 

Lord  Ca$ttereagh  thought  he  bad  some 
right  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  treat- 
e«l  the  argument  of  his  right  hon:  friend, 
whose  observations  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House.  It  was  quite 
a  roisconce^ion  to  sujipose  that  his  right 
hon.  friend  had  defended  the  lottery,  on 
the  principle  of  its  being  productive  of 
crime,  and  that  its  mere  advantage  to  the 
revenue  was  notwithstanding  a  suflScient 
justification  of  its  continuance.  All  that 
had  been  urged  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
was,  that  evils  might  grow  out  of  the  lot- 
tery as  well  as  front  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  which  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantity  ihiffht  conduce  to  health.  In 
Ireland  spirits  had  been  found  extremely 
beneficial  in  the  fever  which  had  lately 
prevailed;  but  when  an  indulgence  in 
them  was  pushed  to  excess,  and  became 
connected  with  peijury,  conspiracy,  and 
other  offiMces  attendant  on  illicit  distilla- 
tion, what  would  otherwise  be  a  wholesome 
beverage,  or  Innocent  recreation,  was 
chang^  kito  a  source  of  mischief.  Gam- 
bling was  no  doubt  not  a  thing  to  be  ap- 
proml,  but  it  afforded  a  resource  which 
aB  nations  had  adqited,  and  the  adoption 
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of  wliich  was  sanctioned  by  tht  highest 
names.      He  was  far  from  wishing  to  see 
the  House  stand  still  upon  questions  of 
moral  improvement,  but  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  led  away  by  the  refinements 
of  a  spurious  and  false  morality,  which 
would  se^k  to  connect  every   tax  with 
some  deterioration  of  character  amonj^  the 
people.      For  his  own  part,  he  beheved 
that  such  views  were  not   calculated  to 
promote  the  real  interests  of  virtue  in  so- 
ciety^    Many  abuses  in  the  lottery  system 
had  been  corrected ;  but  if  the  detaib  of 
individual  life  were  to  be  gone  into,  no 
doubt  some  instances  might  be  produced 
in  which,  by  transactions  of  this  nature, 
persons  had  brought  suffering  on  them- 
selves.     But  in  every  line  and  pursuit, 
imprudence  or  vice  might  be  discovered, 
and  were  commonly  Allowed  by  similar 
consequences.     There  was  no  branch  of 
revenue  Which  would  remain,  if  its  opera- 
tion in  sometimes  leading  to  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  individual  happiness  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of 
it.    His  right  hon.  friend  was  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  public  morality,  and 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  de- 
posits with  which  a  sovemment  could  be 
entrusted ;  but  he  Jcnew  also  that  the 
strength  of  the  coontry  ought  not  to  be 
Bacrihced,  that  its  revenue  was  its  strength, 
and  its  strength  the  best  security  for  its 
morals. 

Mr.  'F*  Douglas  said,  the  House  be 
hoped,  would  recollect,  that  it  was  con- 
ceded by  ministers  that  they  had  no  other 
way  of  raising  the  sum  of  250,000^ 
than  by  adopting  a  measure,  which 
tended  to  subvert  the  morals  of  the 
country.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
challenged  those  who  opposed  this  tax  to 
find  a  substitute  for  it.  They  had  found 
substitutes  for  it— they  had  cmne  so,  four 
years  ago,  when  they  proposed  a  dimi« 
nution  of  the  army — they  had  done  so  on 
every  occasion,  when  they  called  on  mi- 
nisters to  adopt  some  measure  of  re« 
trencbment.  If  their  advice  had  been 
taken,  ministers  would  not  now  have  been 
compelled  to  defend  this  measure  on  such 
weak  and  futile  grounds.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  complimented  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  his  virtues, 
and  had  complained,  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  cast  ridicule  upon  him.  He 
did  not  mean  to  ridicule  those  virtues  for 
which  the  private  character  of  the  chan* 
icHor  of  tne  exchequer  was  said  to  be 
remarkable ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  ob* 
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serve,  that,  if  auch  an  atliaiipt  had  bmn 
made,  k  was  not  peculiar  to  that  side  ci 
the  Honae  firon  wnich  he  q»ofce ;  for  hm 
bdieved  the  right  hon.  gentlenian  who 
made  the  remark,  had  often  indulged  in 
the  same  propensity,  at  a  time,  indeed, 
when  .he  was  not  the  colleague  of  the 
present  ministers.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  arguing  this  question,  threw 
himself  on  the  commiseration  jof  ^le 
House.  He  admitted  all  the  evils  to 
which  the  tax  gave  birth,  but  he  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  the  state.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  de« 
fended  the  measure,  on  the  ground  of  its 
antiquity  and  its  generality.  But  the 
slave  trade  was  as  old  and  as  extensively 
patronised,  before  England  took  the  first 
step  towards  its  abolition,  and  declared 
that  she  would  not  be  bound  by  pre* 
cedent,  where  morality  and  justice  were 
concerned.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
drinking  of  spirits  might  produce  all  the 
evils  which  were  derif  ed  from  this  mee^ 
sure«  This  was  very  true.  The  evil,  in 
that  case,  however,  flowed  from  the 
abuse;  but  the  lottery  waa  clearly  an 
evil  in  itself.  When  gambling-hoeaea 
were  licensed  abroad,  the  tax  was  laid  on 
the  keepers  of  them;  bnt  here  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  hiasself  the 
keeper  of  the  gambling-house,  and  re- 
ceived the  profits  for  the  use  of  the 


Mr.  W.  WUliami  deprecated  in  strong 
terms  the  encouragement  of  lotteries,  as 
giring  rise  to  a  spirit  of  gambling,  and 
tendinis  to  demoralize  the  lower  daases 
of  society.  They  were  condemned  as  a 
nuisance  by  an  act  of  king  William,  and 
he  doid)tea,  therefore,  whether  their  anti- 
quity could  be  very  great.  He  strenu- 
ously supported  the  resolution.' 

Mr.  Colctough  said,  that  although  a  re* 
sidence  of  five  and  twenty  years  on  the 
continent  might,  in  some  degree,  hate 
affected  his  fluenqr,  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  lotteries  was  perfectly  unal- 
tered. He  recollected  being  asked  by 
certain  foreigners,  in  the  year  1795,  what 
price  the  public,  in  this  country,  paid  for 
the  lottery,  and  what  benefit  they  were 
entitled  to  reap  from  it  ?  On  calculating, 
he  found,  that  the  lottery  in  England  cost 
the  public  about  one-tbird.  He  then 
looked  to  the  Genoese  lottery,  which  waii 
introduced  into  France,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Professor  Bertram,  at  Geneva>  had 
written  a  very  curious  treatise.  Tfaet 
lottery  consisted  of  90  oumberSi  of  whi«h 
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.five  were  drawn  everr  montbt  lad  those 
fiveeamberg,  as  comDined  or  taken  leptt- 
racelyi  were  priies.  This  cost  die  public 
^at  Oiie-€fth*  He  next  examioed  the 
lottery  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Oennany 
end  of  SwitaMand,  and  he  found  the  ex- 
peose  only  one-tenth.  Comparing  this 
with  the  English  lottery^  whidi  cost  one- 
thirdy  ministers  could  not  maintain  it  on 
a  financial  principle.  In  Italy,  the  whole 
eom  received  was  expended  in  prizes  ■■ 
and  the  person  claiming  a  prisot  paid  one- 
tench  on  reoei? iog  it  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Rkardo  supported  the  motion,  and 
pointed  out  the  evito  which  arose  from  the 
drawings  of  the  lottery  so  often  in  the 
ytar.  He  quoted  the  resolutions  of  a 
society  to  which  many  of  the  ministers 
belonged,  deprecating  the  lottery ;  and 
observed,  that  they  were  tbas  condemning, 
s»  individuals,  the  law  which  they  came  to 
support  by  their  votes. 

Mr.  Tteruey  said,  he  would  vote  for 
this  motion,  not  because  it  was  brought 
forward  by  his  hon.  friend,  or  by  any 
person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  thmkin^ 
as  he  did  on  political  subjects ;  but  deli- 
betatdy,  from  the  best  consideration  he 
could  give  the  subject,  connecting  the 
morals  of  the  country  with  its  finandal 
artangesMnts.  He  conceived  so  trifling 
a  sum  as  ^SOfilM,  was  badly,  not  to  say 
dis^raoefidly  purchased,  by  a  measure 
which  had  so  pernicious  an  efi^ct  on  the 
morals,  comfort,  and  peace  of  society. 
No  man  was  less  wilHng  to  take  from  the 
resources  of  the  country  than  he  was, 
knowing  the  greatness  of  the  expenditure, 
and  notoin|;'  but  the  immoral  efect  of  this 
tax  ooold  induce  him  to  call  for  its  aboli- 
tion. The  sum  was  trifling;  and,  if  the 
ordinary  loan  for  the  year  were  to  be 
90,000,000^  there  could  be  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  adding  250,000/.  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  those  who 
opposed  the  tax  ought  to  find  a  substitute 
for  it.  That  was  not  the  case ;  but,  if 
there  were  an  addition  of  this  icind  made 
to  the  loan,  they  certainly  were  bound  not 
to  oppose  it.  The  president  of  the  board 
«>f  control  had  said,  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  not  to  be  charged 
with  any  evils  that  flowed  fh>mthe  lottery 
sjTstem*  He  denied  the  position;  for 
lotteries  now  were  very  different  from 
what  tbev  bad  been.  The  same  right 
boa.  gentleman  said,  the  dianoriler  of  the 
exGb^[}uer  would  haito  no  objection  to 
withdraw  the  sixteenth  shares.  But  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  geollcmaa  would 


SKit  Mree  ta  any  audi  thing.  What  be 
creatfy  objectea  to  was,  that  the  right 
non.  gentleman  left  the  arrangement  of 
the  lotteriea  solely  to  the  contractors, 
who  were  at  liber^^o  deal  out  the  prises 
just  as  they  thought  fit.  It  was  a  singular 
thing,  that  this  was  the  only  measure  that 
had  been  brought  forward  on  whidi  his 
mljesty's  minuters  acted  together,  llie 
^estion  was,  the  morality  of  the  country 
in  one  scale,  and  the  money  in  another; 
and  on  this  point  ministers  were  all  agreed. 
<«  Take  the  money,"  said  they,  «  and  let 
morality  provide  for  itself."  But  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  gained 
a  great  pnse — he  had  drawn  a  prize  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  the  250,000/.— he 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  control  I — He  ad- 
vised him,  however,  not  to  be  too  much 
elated ;  for  he  rather  thought,  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  embarked  in  that  little-go 
he  would  live  to  repent  it  [A  laugh !]. 

Mr.  Hmkision  said,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  the  lottery  there  were  only 
12  dajrs  of  drawing,  however  they  might 
be  divided;  but  under  the  old  plan  there 
werfe  40  days  of  drawing  in  London,  be- 
sides another  lottery  with  40  days  draw- 
ing in  Dublin,  and  in  each  place  insurances 
weree&ctedon  the  lottery  in  the  other. 
The  evil  of  these  insurances  was,  as  had 
been  proved  to  a  committee  of  the  House, 
fifty-u>Id  as  great  as  those  which  arose  out 
of  the  lottery  itself,  and  it  was  on  that 
account  that  the  present  system  was 
adopted.  He  argued,  that  the  rage  for 
aamblinff  was  not  created  by  the  lottery, 
but  would,  if  the  lottery  were  abolished, 
break  out  in  some  other  direction ;  that 
the  evils  of  smuggling  were  as  greiat  as 
those  of  the  lottery,  and  might  also  be 
remedied  by  abolishing  all  taxes.  It  was 
easy  to  say,  add  250,000^.  to  the  loan. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  ^  abolish  the 
window  tax  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  said, 
add  800,000/.  to  the  loan ;  but  the  per- 
sons who  lent  their  money  would  expect 
to  have  their  interest  paid,  and  the  ques* 
tion  still  remained.  How  the  necessities 
of  the  coimtry  were  to  be  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Li/ttikton  replied.  He  said,  it 
would  be  impertinent  in  him  to  attempt  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  forcible  arguments 
which  the  House  had  heard  against  the 
lott^ery.  He  had  not  appealed  to  the 
virtue  of  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  or  founded  his  argument 
on  his  character  as  a  man  of  piety.  He 
had  purposely  abf>tained  from  such  appeal. 
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•ad  be  wiflbtd  it  %o  bt  to 
Tbe  report  of  the  eoimniltee  in  18Q9»  of 
whieb  Ibe  late  Mn  Wbitbreed  was  cbatr- 
noin,  ttated  the  fetttrj  to  here  befii 
prodttctive  of  *^  idleaeM»  ditapetiooy  end 
fBadoeM*"  Wet  tbe  ttx  wbicb  pro^uoed 
•ucb  evik  to  be  compered  to  tbe  leeiber 
lax  ?  He  called  upon  the  Howe  to  pet  e 
•top  to  what  destroved  Ibe  BMNrab  df  ibe 
cottBtry,  end  would  finally  deeiro^  its 
reveoiie. 

The  Hotnetben  divided.  Ayea^.M; 
Notti,  1S3.  The  other  Resolelieaa  ivere 
Bigatived  witbotil  a  divisioii* 


Abercromby,  bon.  J. 
Althorp,  visct. 
Baring,  sir  Thus. 
Bamett^  J  allies 
BeoyuD,  Ben. 
Baraal,  R. 
BroWoe,  DoM. 
Burdetty  sir  F. 

§urroughs»  str  W« 
uxton,  T.  F. 
Colburne,  N.  R. 
Colcloiigb,  a 
"  Crompton,  Sam. 
Carew,  R.  S, 
ClilfordyAug. 
Cooper,  Braotby 
Caltborpew  boo.  F. 
poufilasy  boo.  F.  S. 
Davis,  T.U. 
l)enman,  Tbos. 
Daly,  James 
Ellis,  hoD.  G.  A. 
£brtngton,  visct. 
BvaDs,Wiii. 
Faakerl«y,Nic. 
Gtpps,  George 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattan,  rt.  bon.  H, 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Gaskell,  Benj. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Howard,  bon.  W, 
ttony  wood,  W. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hutcbinson»bon.C.H. 
HorstyR. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Healh€ote,T.  F. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Knox,  bon.  Tbos. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  bon.  G. 
Latouche^  Joba 
Lataucbe,  R. 
Martio>  Jeha 


Morland^  sir  S.  B« 
Macleod,  Rod. 
MoQck,  sir  C. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Manning,  Wm. 
Newport,  sir  John 
Ord,  Wn. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Parnell,  Wm. 
Piunkett,  rt.  boo.  W. 
Philips,  Qeor^ 
Philips,  Geo.  lun* 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Price,  llobt 
PriimoM,  bon.  P. 
Pbillimore,  Jot. 
Power,  Rd« 
Palmer^CF. 
Prittioy  hon.  F.  A. 
Pares,  Thoa. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Ricardo,  David 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  Sam. 
Stewart^  Wm. 
Tiemey,  right  bon.  G. 
Thorp,  John  Tbos. 
Waitbinan,  Robl. 
Wilberforce^  W. 
Wood,  Matthew 
Williams,  Wm. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Walpole,  hon.  G; 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Wodehouse,  bon.  col. 
Wilki&s,  Walter 
Wilson,  sir  Robt 
WhiteJLuke 

Telues. 
Lyttelton,  bon.  W. 
Bennety  hon.  H.  G. 

PAI&EO   OFF. 

Duncannon,  lord 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Hugbes,  W.  L. 
Madocks,  W. 
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PBTITieWS  VOft  AirO  AOAIIUV  TBB 
CLAIMa  OV  TBS  ROMAK  CATHe&iea.] 
Tbe  Biabep  of  Leedoe  pr^esled  peti* 
tiona  agaiiisl  tbe  Catbolio  claims  firooa 
tbo  •rebdeACOovies,  of  Coldietterv 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sl  Albeo's;  end 
frooB  tho  dergy  of  tbe  city  of  Lmidea. 
Tbe  rererend  preleto  observed,  tbet  tbe 
petitiooers  bad  uoileraily^xpreased  tbaoa* 
selves  desireus  that  every  digiee  of  tele* 
ratioB  ceosistent  with  the  sefety  of  Ibe 
cburcb  and  st^te  should  be  greeted  le 
tbe  Rooisn  Catholics  and  Disseotera  of 
every  description;  bet  tbey  wished  te 
guard  against  aay  eencessioas,  by  wbidi 
the  seeurity  of  our  •steMishmenU  Bsighl 
be  endengered. 

Tbe  Eerl  of  Pawsayfee^ri  reae  to  pre* 
sent  a  number  of  petitieoe  firoas  Ii^edt 
with  which  he  bed  been  intrusted.  Tbey 
were  chiefly  from  lh«if  lordships  Cetboiie 
fellow  subjects,  who  proved  thai  Ihay 
might  be  ooeipletely  raised  frose  Ibe  state 
of  dcffradation  kk  which  unjual  lews  bed 
pkoed  them,  end  relieved  from  tbe  uefiut 
exclusions  and  deprivation  of  eilril  rigto 
which  tbey  continued  to  experiaoce.  It 
would  net  be  proper  for  him  to  eeler  imo 
tbe  nertts  of  tbe  question  on  tbe  presanl 
ecoasioo;  botwitb  respect  to  tbepetaaoDeas 
themselves,  be  could  witb  truth  say,  thai 
tbey  repTMOoted  tbe  sentimenu  of  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  popuktioQ 
of  Ireknd.  Tbey  were  couched  in 
bm^oage  which  waa  rospectfel  to  tbe 
l^isbiture,  end  becoewng  for  tbe  pelH 
tloners  te  ofer.  From  tbe  petitieee 
which  bad  already  been  presented,  and 
wbiob  remained  to  be  ofered,  k  appeared 
that  tbe  number  of  applications  in  fitvour 
of  the  Catbdks  increased,  while  those 
against  them  dlminisbed.  The  number  of 
petitiooa  to  parliament  praying  that  tbe 
Catholic  claims  might  not  be  granted, 
were  few  nuA  week,  compared  with  thoae 
which  bad  been  presented  en  fonaer  occe* 
sions,  notwithstanding  extraordinary  en* 
deevours  had  been  made  to  procure  peti* 
tioos  hostile  to  tbe  Catbolica.  An  altenpl 
bad  even  been  made  in  the  city  of  Dubha 
to  array  bis  maiesty's  forces  agabMt  hie 
majesty's  Cadiouo  aufafects,  by  procuring 
the  sigMlures  of  the  aulitary  to  a  peti* 
tiep.  Theae  etteilpta  were,  bowever, 
ceueteraoted  by  tbe  pditiens  of  lerge 
bodies  of  Plrotestanls  in  difereet  pitfta  of 
Mm)4    He  ]m4  a  petition  to  ofiNr  tm 
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ibeiflodUiiptw  «m«r  of  the  Cadialin 
from  the  city  of  Cork:  ono  lia4  «lroi^ 
bran  pretenled  fron  the  eity  of  Doblio, 
•ignea  by  the  lord  mayor  himelf,  and 
pcrtent  of  the  IhraC  ooosideratioB  in  thi^ 
oky*  Hating  aaid  this  much,  he  should 
proceed  to  preieot  the  fietttione.  He 
woirid  not  trouble  their  loraihips  by  the 
reading  of  the  whole:  as  they  were  ail 
ooocbed  in  proper  terns,  and  nad  all  the 
same  object,  it  wooid  be  auiBoient  to  hear 
one  or  two  of  them  at  kMth.  The  first 
petition  was  signed  by  lonl  Fiogal,  by  sir 
Thomas  Snnood,  the  tfifst  baronet  of  Ire- 
hod;  and  by  m  great  mraiber  of  persons 
of  rank  and  SMrtone.  Another  petition 
was  sigoed  by  a  name  of  inreat  we%ht 
and  retpectabflity  in  Irdand— he  meant 
Mr.  Owen  O'Connor.  The  noble  lord 
then  praienled  petidoos  from  the  Rosaan 
Catholici  of  Dubhn,  Rosconraion,  Cork, 
Tipperary,  Waierford,  Mooaghan,  Done- 
l^lf  and  Cavan,  and  about  flO  mora  peti- 
tions from  ether  phces.  He  also  pre* 
santed  one  from  the  Protestant  freemen, 
freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of 
Cork,  praying  the  repeal  of  ail  dvil  dis- 
abiiitiaa  which  operate  against  the  Roman 
Cath<dicf. 

Eari  Gny  rose  in  oonssyeoce  of  ito 
being  once  mora  his  du^  to  present  to 
their  lordships  the  petition  of  a  most 
raapectable  chm  of  indif  idusls,  praying 
to  bersliofed  from  the  oppretnon  of  many 
penal  laws  to  which  they  were  sobiect,  for 
no  other  reason  than  ■%  conscientious  ad* 
herence  to  the  rsligion  in  which  they 
had  been  edocated.  They,  therefore, 
agsin  cane  forward  to  request  that 
their  caao  might  be  taken  into  consi* 
deration,  and  that  thsyoight  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  British 
coastitotion,  in  common  with  their  Pro* 
testant  lellow  subjsots.  This  was,  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  the-  same  request 
which  was  humbly  and  pesDectfaUy  made 
three  yean  ago,  and  whtcli  he  tron  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  their  lord* 
ships.  The  present  petition  was  also 
sigoed  by  the  same  descrip^on  of  persons, 
namely,  the  nobility,  gentry,  great  hmd* 
hoMers,  and  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tai%ion»  It  wiMud  be  tend,  as  be  was 
instroctod  to  state,  to  contafci  a  faithful 
raprssentation  of  the  Roman  Cadidics  of 
Eoghmd ;  asid  whedier  this  petition  was 
regarded  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
ihepaffties  from  whidi  it  came,  the  nature 
and  oh|ect  of  the  prayer,  or  the  tune  at 
whicb4t  vat  prsaeatod^  there  Meer^had 
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been  on  any  occasion  an  applicaftioD  made 
to  their  lordships  which  was  more  iotitied 
to  their  serious  consideration.  It  was  not 
necessary,  nor  was  this  the  fit  time,  for 
him  to  repeat  the  arguments  he  had 
former^  urged  for  inducing  their  lord* 
sinps  to  acquiesce  ia  the  prayer  of  this 
petition;  nor  should  he  in  any  degree 
anticipate  what  properly  belonged  to  the 
discussioo  of  the  question  of  which  his 
noble  friend  near  him  had  given  notice. 
He  would  only  now  say,  that  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  he  had 
so  often  unsuccessfully  urged,  became  by 
erasT  thiag  which  had  passed  o? er  his 
head,  by  every  consideration  he  gave  tan 
the  question,  more  deeply  impressed  on 
his  mind.  And  though  the  English  * 
Catholics  had  hitherto  teen  unsuccessful 
in  their  applications  for  Mief  from  the 
oppressions  under  which  thev  labour, 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  they  would 
finally  and  speedily  succeed.  This  hope 
was  founded,  not  only  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholics  themselves,  but  ra  the  con* 
viction  that  the  opponents  of  their  claims 
daily  diminished.  Those  who  had  hitherto 
been  most  hostile  to  the  Catholics  were 
asa^y  to  acknowledge  their  merits  as 
iUkiw-suhjects.  Indeed,  who  could  deny 
iheir  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  consu- 
tution,  their  liberal  employment  of  the 
wealth  they  possess,  or  forget  that  many 
of  them  were  the  descendants  of  men  who 
had  contributed  to  ^ive  lustre  to  the 
brightest  periods  of  British  history  ?  Many 
pernicious  doctrines  which  had  been  at- 
tributed to  the  Catholics  were  now  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  improperly  urged  as 
grounds  of  exclusion.  It  was  admitted 
by  a  noble  earl,  whom  he  saw  in  his  place, 
that  the  doctrine  and  moral  character  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  afforded  no  reason 
for  refosbg  the  praver  of  their  petitioa; 
and  it  was  now  acknowledged  that  the 
whole  question  turned  upon  the  point  of 
foreign  supremacy.  It  was  contended 
that  the  Catholics  were  incapable  of  giving 
a  full  and  perfsct  allegiance  In  m  countrr 
where  the  king  is  the  head  of  the  church 
as  well  as  of  the  state.  This  objection, 
he  doubted  not,  would  also  in  its  turn 
me  way  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
toe  increase  of  information  on  the  subject. 
He  was  encouraged  in  entertahiing  this 
hope,  not  only  from  the  advantage  which 
had  been  gained  by  the  Catholic  cause 
from  the  admiasion  to  which  he  had  al* 
laded,  but  freasthe  recollection  of  a  mea- 
sure of  fery  oosMidecable  f)p|tefi.4uivjog 
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already  been   conceded  bj  parliaineDt. 
Their  lordships  might  remember,  that,  in 
1816»  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  had 
the  honour  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
English  Catholics,  he  had  stated  a  case 
of  great  hardship  which  had  occnrred  in 
the  natal  service.    He  alluded  to  the  case 
of  captain  Wright — a  gentlemati,  who, 
after  six  of  his  brothers  had  fallen  m  the 
cause  of  their  country,  had  at  last,  by  a 
long  sendee  and  his  own  merits,  obtained 
the   appointment  of  roaster  and  com- 
nander.    But  from  this  reward  so  dearly 
purchased  he  could  reap  no  advantage, 
wiUiottt  taking  an  oath  which  amounted 
lo  the  abjuration  of  his  relision.    When 
he  had  stated  this  case,  the  hardship  was 
generally  acknowledged ;  and,  in  1817,  a 
noble  viscount  on  the  opposite  side  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  die  relief  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  bv 
putting  them  on  the  same  footinff  with 
other  dissenters  who  are  relieved  from 
their  disabilities  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
regularly  as  the  year  comes  round.    He 
had  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  silent 
progress  of  this  measure,  which  passed 
without  any  opposition.    He  felt  the  mora 
gratification  at  seeioff  this  measure  pasa 
unopposed,  when  he  round  it  to  be  insub- 
aUnce  and  effect  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  for  the  proposing  of  which  the 
administration  of  1807  went  out  of  office. 
He  stated  this  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  show,  that  strong  prejudices,  resting 
on  grounds  which  reason  could  not  avow, 
were  sure  to  be  ultimately  overcome,  and 
to  warn  their  lordsliips  not  to  admit,  with« 
out  inquiry,  assertions  of  the  impropriety 
of  granting  re^ef  to  the  petitioners ;  for 
from  what  had  happened,  they  must  see 
that  the  same  measure  which  was  at  one 
time   asserted  to  be  fraught  with   the 
greatest  danger  to  the  church  and  state, 
might  be  granted  at  another  as  an  act  not 
only   of  justiee  but  of  security.    This 
measure  had  certainly  affi>rded  great  relief 
to  Catholics  in  general;  but  the  English 
Catholics,  whose  petition  he  was  about 
to  present,  still  renmined  subject  to  several 
oppressive  laws, .  from  the  operation  of 
which  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  sister 
kingdom  were  free.     That  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  both  coimtries  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  was  what  he 
believed  no  reasonable  man  would  deny. 
But  it  was  not  for  that  degree  of  relief  he 
abould  apply;  for  he  lodced  forward  to 
nothing  less  than  the  admission  of  that 
unjust^  oppressed  class,  to  ^aU  the  privi- 
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Icoet  of  the  British  cfitmstitution^    Andi 
what  time  could  be  more  propitious  to 
the  performance  of  suchr  an  act  of  justice 
than  the  present?    The  head  of  that  re-, 
ligion,  so  lonff  placed  under  the  power  of 
a  military  and  ambitious  diief,  and  there*, 
fore  represented  as  likdv  to  exerctae  a 
dangeifotts  influence  in  this  country,  had 
been  restored  to  his  temporal  authority, 
chiefly  bv  Britisb  efforts.    AU  apprdieo- 
aion  on  that  grotmd  was  therefore  done, 
awa^;  and  Jt  was  to  be  presmsed  that 
gratitude  to  this  country  would  induce 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  cnurch  to  accede 
to  every  rejgulation  which  might  be  found 
necessary  for  the  security  of  this  coui^** 
Fully  correspondent  witn  this  state  of  ine 
Catholics  were  the  sentiments  and  fedin||a. 
of  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  their 
Protestant  fdlow  subjects  towards  them* 
His  noble  friend  had  presented  a  petition 
numerously  and  respectably,  signed  by 
Protestants  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic. claims..  Many  other  petitione 
te  the  same  effect  had  come  from  diSsrenl 
quarters.    In  this  country  the  cause  whieb: 
be  advocated  was  rapidly  nining  g^onnd^ 
and  their  lordships  could  not  overlook 
what  had  happened  on  Monday  niffht  ii» 
another  olaoe,  where  a  motion  in  mvour 
of  the  CathoUca  had  been  lost  only  by  m 
ma^ty  of  two.    This  was  a  decistos 
which  could  not  fiul  to  recommend  most 
stronffly  the  prayer  of  tbMO  petitions  to 
their  lordships  serious  consideration.  The 
peace,  he  trusted,  would  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  but  their  lordships  surely  could  not 
have  forffotten  the  many  embarrassments 
which  had,  during  the  late  contest,  been 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  divi* 
sions  that  subsisted  in  tlie  country.    He 
hoped  that  the  prospect  of  war  was  re^^ 
mote ;  but,  as  statesmen,  they  could  not 
avoid  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
such  an  event.-  With  France  on  the.  oo^ 
sidct.  and  America  on  the  other,  would  it 
be  wise  to  expose  ourselves  to  aU  the  evils 
of  internal  discontent,    along  with  the 
chances  of  war  with    either   of  ihese 
powers  ?    Who  could  be  certain  that  the 
refusal  to  listen  to  just  demands  might 
not  some  time  or  other  produce  move* 
ments  of  despair)    Such  a  result  was 
consistent  with  humai^  nature.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  impress  it^on  their  lordships 
consideration,  whether  it  wbuld  be  wise 
to  defer  to  such  a  period. the  making  a 
concession  which,  at  the  present  mon^ait» 
would  be.  received  as  a  boon.    The  mea- 
sure would,  then  lose  all  the.  grace  jwith 
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which  it  might  now  be  granted,  and  would 
be  infinitely  less  advantageous  in  point  of 
secoritf.  The  Roouw  CathoUcs  of  Eng- 
land had  hitherto  manifested  a  patient 
submission  to  laws  of  the  most  unjust  and 
oppressive  nature.  If  loyalt j  and  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  as  citizens  and 
subjects ;  if  the  feithful  dischai^  of  ever^ 
duty ;  could  recommend  men  to  the  consi- 
deration of  their  lordships,  none  were  more 
entitled  to  that  consideration  than  the 
Catholics  of  England.  He  would  not  say 
that  the  religion  which  gave  to  the  world 
men  of  sucm  chJEiracter  was  necessarily 
firee  from  objection;  but  this  he  would 
assert,  that  the  religion  which  trained  its 
followers  to  sudi  virtues  ousht  not  to  ex- 
clude those  who  professed  it  from  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  the  British  constitu- 
tion by  every  other  class  of  men.  He 
concluded  by  presenting  a  petition  signed 
by  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholics, 
prrang  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  of  course  no 
intention  to  ofer  any  opposition  to  this 
petition  being  laid  on  the  table,  antf 
ahould  not  have  felt  any  disposition  to 
sajT  a  word  on  the  subject,  had  not  some- 
thing which  fell  from  the  noble  lord  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  their 
lordships  with  a  few  observations,  not 
with  the  view  of  discussing  the  subject, 
but  of  preventing  misunderstanding  when 
it  came  to  be  £scussed.  Above  all,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  he 
intended  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  mo- 
tion for  lajring  on  the  table  a  petition 
whidi  he  knew  to  be  signed  by  many  of 
the  most  respectable  individuals  in  the 
country,  and  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
lived  many  years  in  habits  of  friendship, 
and  of  the  worthioess  of  the  character  of 
others  he  was  able  to  bear  testimony.  The 
noble  earl  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating 
that  he  had  acknowledged  that  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics on  the  ground  of  immoral  princi- 
ples or  doctrine.  He,  and  those  who  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  him,  opposed  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  consti- 
tutional principles  only— on  the  ground 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  security  of 
the  church  and  state,  that  the  existing 
laws  should  he  maintained.  Under  these 
drcuitistances  he  should  have  remained 
silent,  had  not  the  noble  lord  thoueht 
proper  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
a  measure  which  passed  two  years  ago. 
He  was  anxiously  desirous  to  sute  what 
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was  die  fundamental  distinction  between 
that  and  the  other  measure  with  which 
the  noble  lord  had  compared  it.  The 
noble  lord  was  correct  in  his  reference  to 
the  case  of  an  individual,  as  having  given 
occasion  to  the  alteration  in  the  law.  He 
would  readily  admit  that  no  claims  could 
be  more  respectable;  but  he  could  not 
admit  that  a  hardship  incidental  to  the 
state  of  the  laws,  would  be  a  reason  for 
abrogating  them,  if  in  other  respects  it 
was  fit  that  they  should  be  continued. 
When  the  case  alluded  to  occurred,  it  was 
well  known  that  Roman  Catholics  had, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  been  for  a 
number  of  years  admitted  to  the  army. 
The  question  which  then  arose  was,  what 
was  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  services  I  Did  it  depend  on  prac- 
tice or  on  law  ?  It  appeared  to  have 
been  long  the  practice  m  the  army  not 
to  tender  any  oath  to  officer^  previous  to 
their  entering  on  the  service,  leaving 
them  liable  only  to  the  operation  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts.  In  the  navy 
the  practice  was  different.  The  oath  had 
always  been  tendered  previously  to  grant-^ 
ing  a  commission,  and  thus  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  excluded  from  that  service. 
When  the  subject  came  under  the  consi- 
deration of  government,  some  persons 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  the 
army  was  correct,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  relieve  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  by  ordering  the  pre*, 
vious  administration  of  the  oath  to  be 
discontinued.  The  question,  however, 
being  referred  to  those  individuals  who 
were  best  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
what  was  the  law,  they  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  practice  of  the  army  was 
erroneous.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  lesalize  the 
practice  of  Uie  army,  and  to  make  that  of 
the  navy  coincide  with  it.  The  act  which 
was  passed  accordmgly  made  both  ser- 
vices subject  to  the  test  and  corporationr 
acts,  but  relieved  them  from  the  liability 
of  taking  an  oath  in  the  first  instance.* 
The  di&rence  between  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  the  object  of  the  bill 
which  the  noble  lord  wished  to  pass  in 
1807  was  this— the  noble  lord's  bill  pro« 
posed  to  repeal  the  test  laws  entirely,  and 
to  open  the  navy  and  army  by  a  new  oath> 
to  Catholics  and  dissenters  of  every 
description  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
measure  of  1817,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained '  the  test  and  corporation  laws, 
making,  this   essential    distinction— thai 
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CalhoUcs,  or  other  dissealersy  wero  not 
admitted  to  serve  as  a  inatttr  of  ri^t. 
The  noble  earl  would  thesefore  liiid  it  a 
matter  of  do  small  difficulty  to  show  tkat 
there  was  no  difference  betweeii  the  two 
measures.  What  he,  and  those  he  acted 
withy  contended  for  in  1807,  was,  that  great 
inconvenience  would  arise  if  a  principle 
were  adopted  which  placed  all  religiona 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  If  the  noble 
lord's  bill  had  passed,  the  members  of 
every  religion  might  claim  to  serve  of 
right,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  instead  of  enjoying 
that  privilege  by  way  of  su&rance  as 
they  now  did.  If  sach  a  system  of 
ec^uality  were  to  prevail,  the  great  prind-' 
pie  on  which  the  security  of  the  r>«nrch 
and  state  rested  would  be  esse  ally 
changed.  It  w^  upon  that  question  of 
security  that  their  lordsh^s'  decision,  on 
•very  point  connected  with  this  subject, 
must  raially  rest.  He  was,  however,  &r 
from  wishing  that  any  privilege  should  be 
withheld,  that  could  be  safely  granted. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  was  not  quite  satia- 
fied  with  the  account  which  the  noble 
earl  had  given  of  the  diiference  between 
the  two  measures  in  question.  Then 
lordships  were  aware,  that  both  the 
measures  proposed  to  opai  the  aimy  and 
the  navy  to  Catholics  and  aU  dissenters. 
That  was  ahke  the  object  of  the  bill  of 
1807,  and  of  that  which  passed  two  years 
ago.  He  was  therefore  justified  in  stating, 
that  the  measures  were  in  substance  and 
eftct  the  same,  though  the  one  had 
caused  a  mostextfaordinary  damour,  and 
the  other  had  passed  through  both 
Houses  with  an  almost  silent  apm)bation. 
The  only  distinction  was,  this— that  which 
be  did  in  1807^  he  did  openly.  He  pro- 
fessed to  open  the  army  and  navy  to  every 
description  of  dissenters,  wijAout  ibe  ne« 
cessity  of  the  annual  Indemnity  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Charimont  presented  se^ 
veral  petitions  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  for  the  removal  of  the  political 
disabilitieato  which,  they  were  saojected. 
He  stated,  that  the  hopes  of  that  body 
were  raised  in  a  very  high  degree,  that 
the  time  had  at  length  arrivd  for  the 
attainment  of  their  proudest  wishes.  They 
could  not  suppose  that  in  t)he  present 
enh'ghtened  age  of  the  world,  any  argu^ 
li^ott  could  be  successfully  urged  against 
claims  which  were  founded  on  the  immu^ 
table  pthadi^  of  justice. 

The  Duke  of  frellington  rose,  to  pre- 
sent   a  petition    against    the  Cath6lic 
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ckims,  from  ctrlwn  Proleatantt  of  t^ 
eity  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to  a  cir« 
cumstance  to  which  a  noble  emA  had 
alluded,  he  had  to  stau,  that  inquiry  had 
been  made,  whether  any  soldier  had 
signed  the  petition ;  and  the  remit  of  the 
lo^iry  was,  that  the  names  of  no  ^Idiera 
were  affixed  to  it.  He  did  not  mean  to 
admit  that  there  was  any  objection  to 
aoldiers  signing  such  a  petidon  as  this  as 
individuals,  but  as  the  tact  was  that  they 
bad  not,  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss 
that  question. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Donmgjkmone  said,  if  die 
noble  duke  asserted  ii^m  his  own  know- 
ledge that  there  had  been  no  solicitatioa 
of  soldiers  to  sign  the  petition,  he  must 
of  course  believe  it ;  but  unless  the  noble 
duke  did  so,  he  must  oonsinue  tp  believe 
that  soBse  practice  of  that  kind  had  been 
resorted  to.  Why  else  dad  the  commander 
of  the  depot  issue  tlie  order  to  prevent 
the  solcfers  under  his  orders  from  inter- 
fering in  any  political  discussion,  or 
signing  any  paper. 

The  Duike  of  fFeJUsgAm  observed,  that 
he  could  of  course  say  nothing  upon  the 
subiect  from  his  own  knowkc^e,  ndther 
could  he  answer  for  die  motive  ef  a 
commander  of  a  depot  in  Irelaad^  Ibv 
issuing  an  order.  It  was  possible  that  tbo 
order  might  have  been  issued  in  conoe 
(^uence  of  some  trick  played  b;y;  the  omnh 
site  party,  to  discredit  the  petition.  Witb 
regard  to  the  fact,  he  had  the  authority* 
of  the  whole  committee  who  had  die  ma- 
nagement of  the  petition  for  stating,  that 
no  soldier  had  by  their  authority  been 
solicited  tosiffo  it,  nm*  could  they  disoovev 
that  any  soldier  actually  had  signed  il. 
With  respect  to  another  statemfnt  also 
that  had  been  made  respecting  ffettina 
charity  boys  to  sign  the  petition,  ha  had 
the  authority  of  tte  lord  mayor  of  Dubtii^ 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Bluecoat  school 
^which  his  grace  likewise  read)  for  stating 
that  it  was  a  false  and  scandalous  report* 

Numerous  petitions  for  and  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  daims  were  presented 
by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  duke  of 
SUissex,  the  earl  of  Enniskellen,  earl  Fitz- 
wilUam,  and  the  duKe  of  Leiaster ;  all  of 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Royal  Burohs.]    Mr.  Primrot9  said* 

he  rose  to  present  six  petitions  to  th^ 

House>  aU  intimately  connected  with  tbn 
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importiQt  question  fixed  for  to-morrow. 
Two  of  the  petitiotu  prayed,  in  con- 
Ibnnitj  with  the  petitions  from  the  greater 

OKirti^n  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scot- 
,  for  that  adequate  and  general  reform 
whidi  was  necessary  to  remove  the  abuses 
BOW  notoriously  in  operation.  These  two 
petitions  were  from  the  provost  and  ma- 

S'ttracy  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling,  in  which 
ey  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  constitution  of  their  own  burgh,  in 
order  to  afibrd  an  illostration  of  the  bene- 
fits arisisg  from  the  annual  election  of  the 
magistratesi  by  a  poU  of  the  burgesses. 
The  only  remedy  they  proposed  for  these 
abuses  was,  to  give  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  expenditure  of  the  burghs» 
a  control  by  annual  elections  of  the  ma- 
ffistrales.  Stirling  and  Mcmtrose  were, 
howeW,  the  only  places  in  Scotland 
where  that  salutary  system  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  its  benefits  were  in  those  two 
bui^s  strongly  exemplified.  Three  Other 
petitions  were  fVom  the  different  incorpo- 
rationa  or  guildrys  of  Stirling,  and  they 
prayed  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  lord 
advocate  might  not  pass  into  a  law ;  but 
at  all  events  that  the  burgh  df  Stirling 
migbt  not  be  comprehend  within  its 
operatkm.  The  sixth  and  last  petition 
was  lirom  the  burgh  of  Minto,  with  a 
similar  prayer.  He  could  not  sit  dowtt- 
without  repelNng  the  insinuation  that  had 
been  made  within  the  walls  of  the  HoOsO^ 
r^ative  to  the  character  aod  itifioence  of 
the  burgesses  of  Scotland.  From  his 
own  knowledce,  together  with  the  ioform- 
atioD  be  had  obtained  from  the  most 
rtmctable  sources,  he  took  upon  him- 
selt  to  say,  that,  in  their  respective  places, 
they  were  the  first  persons  in  consequencOi 
property,  and  consideration. 

The  petitioBS  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Petition    ov  Mr.  BARBxa    Bxau^ 

MONT,  COMFLAtNl NO  OW  THE  LlCBNSINtt 

OV  PiTBLio  Houses.]  Mr.  Hume  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Mr.  Barber  Beau- 
mont, setting  forth,  *<That  the  petitioner 
is  suflering  a  virtual  demolition  of  his 
property,  against  which  the  laws  of  this 
country  amrd  no  redress,  and  his  case 
beiog  that  of  a  multitude  of  other  un- 
oifenaing  citizens,  he  humbly  appeals  for 
that  protection  which  loyal  subjects  may 
ex|>ect  from  a  just  government ;  that  the 
petitioner  is  ground  landlord  of  upwards 
of  70  houses  at  Shepherd's-bush,  a  village 
«f  new  hovmfh  chiefly  raised  tfireogh  the 


petitioner's  exertiolns  ;  that  at  the  press- 
mg  desire  of  his  tenants,*  and  to  supply 
their  reasonable  wants,  he  built  a  superior 
public  house  or  inn  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  where  two  cross  i'oads  meet,  and 
at  a  distance  of  250  yards  on  one  road, 
and  of  three  ^quarters  of  a  mile  on  the 
other,  from  any  licensed  house ;  that  seven 
annual  applications  have  bieen  made  to 
the  licensmg  justices  at  Hammersmith  for 
a  licence  to  open  the  house,  but  on  dif- 
fierent  pretences  it  has  been  always  re- 
fused; that  the  said  justices,  however, 
three  years  since,'  granted  a  licence  for  a 
mean  thatched  house,  standing  almost 
alone  in  the  fields,  some  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  petitioner's  buildings,  for 
procuring  which  licence  $501*  was  paid  by 
the  owner  to  the  vestry  clerk,  when  the 
land  about  the  house  so  licensed  became 
covered  with  houses,  and  the  petitioner's 
land,  being  denied  the  convenience  of  a 
public  house,  became  deserted ;  that,  on 
the  last  licensing  day,  the  chairman  ad- 
dressed the  tenant  to  the  following  effect : 

*  We  cannot  grant  you  a  licence,  because 
<  your  certificate  is  not  signed  by  the  mi- 

*  nister  and  churchwardens ;  the  act  of 

*  parliament  requires  this,  and  we  should 

*  not  be  ju8ti6ed  in  granting  a  licence 

*  Without  their  certificate ;'  abd  another 
magistrate  declared  that  that  was  the  only 
reason  of  their  refusal ;  but  the  act  of 
parliament  rendered  no  such  signing  im- 
perative, nor  had  the  minister  of  Ham- 
mersmith signed  a  publican's  certificate 
for  30  years ;  the  licensers  have  since  ac- 
knowledged, upon  oath,  that  they  had 
determined  not  to  licence  the  petitioner's 
house  before  any  thing  about  the  minister's 
certificate  was  mentioned,  and  in  fact 
within  half  an  hour's  time  of  their  refus- 
ing to  deliver  a  licence  for  the  petitioner's 
house^  on  the  above  ground  of  the  want 
of  the  concurrent  act  of  the  minister, 
they  granted  new  licences  in  favour  of  a 
brewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an- 
other for  two  low  tipling  houses,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  former  magis- 
trates as  disorderly,  each  bein^  in  the 
same  parish,  and  situated  within  a  few 
yards  of  similar  houses  already  licensed, 
not  only  without  any  concurrent  act  of 
the  minister,  but  in  opposition  to  his  ear- 
nest entreaty,  contained  in  a  letter  read 
at  the  meeting,  that  one  of  these  houses 
in  particular  might  not  be  licensed ;  the 
petitioner,  Adly  aware  that  in  this  coun- 
try no  relief  is  procurable  for  the  sufferer 
under  the  most  corrupt  refusal,  of  a  H- 
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cense*  still  thought  that  some  fiirthecance 
might  be  given  to  public  justice  by  bring- 
ing the  above  case  before  a  criminal  tri- 
bunal, proving  therefore  the  deceit  and 
illegality  of  the  reason  assigned  by  the  li- 
censers for  their  decision,  and  contrasting 
the  facility  of  their  grants  of  licences  for 
disorderly  houses  in  clusters,  in  favour  of 
one  interest,  with  their  seven  years  refusal 
of  a  licence  of  a  very  superior  house,  with 
such  strong  claims  against  another  in- 
terest, he  obtained  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  a  criminal  information  should  not 
be  filed  against  them  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench,  but  although  the  above 
facts  were  fuUy  proved  in  the  affidavits  of 
the  petitioner  and  his  tenants,  and  were 
uncontradicted  in  the  affidavits  oi  the  de- 
fendants ;  still  it  was  held,  that  as  there 
was  no  legal  proof  of  a  corrupt  motive, 
the  rule  must  be  abandoned ;  all  which  the 
petitioner  is  ready  to  prove  by  evidence ;  in 
this  state  of  prostration  of  civil  rights  to 
arbitrary  wills,  the  petitioner,  for  himself 
and  for  his  fellow-subjects,  humbly  claims 
such  protection  in  the  inoffensive  occupa- 
tion of  his  and  their  estates  as  to  the 
House  shall  seem  meet.'' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petition  of  the  Licensed  Victu- 
allers OF  London  and  Westminster.] 
Mr.  Bennet  presented  a  petition,  signed  by 
between  two  and  three  thousand  Licensed 
Victuallers  of  London  and  Westminster ; 
setting  forth,  '*  That  the  houses  wherein 
the  petitioners,  and  other  licensed  Victu- 
allers carry  on  their  trade,  acquire,  by 
means  of  their  being  exclusively  licensed 
for  that  purpose,  a  degree  of  value  far 
beyond  that  of  other  places  of  trade  which 
are  free  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  an^ 
person  who  may  choose  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness therein;  that  to  enable  a  licensed 
victualler  to  exercise  his  trade  with  any 
fair  prospect  of  success,  and  any  degree 
of  respectability,  he  must  of  necessity 
embark  a  considerable  capital  in  acquiring 
a  permanent  interest  in  his  house,  the 
value  and  security  of  which  depend  solely 
on  the  continuance  of  hiar  licence  to  retail 
exciseable  commodities ;  and  property  to 
the  extent  of  several  millions  is  mvested 
in  houses  of  this  description  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England ; 
that  the  obvious  intent  of  the  several  sta- 
tutes investing  a  power  in  magistrates, 
and  other  competent  persons,  to  grant 
licences  io  the  keepers  of  public  alehouses, 
vi^tii^ljng  houses,  &/^   wa$>   to  guard 


asainst  the  settiDg  up  of  such  hoiiaes 
mere  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  did 
not  require  them,  and  the  admission  of 
persons  of  improoer  character  to  retail 
excisable  commociities  therein;  and  the 
regulations  requiring  a  renewal  of  such 
licences  annually,  were  established  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  due  collection  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  duty  imposed 
from  time  to  tune  on  such  licences ;  that 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  true  context  of 
the  severd  statutes  on  this  subject,  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts  in  which  the  petitioners  reside,  have 
assumed  a  power  to  suppress  and  refuse 
to  renew  such  licences  at  their  discretion, 
at  the  annual  meetings  appointed  by  law, 
and  that  without  assigning  any  reason  for 
such  decisions,  acquainting  the  suffering 
parties  of  the  cause  of  complaint,  or  per« 
nutting  them  to  be  heard  in  their  defence 
against  these  arbitrary  determinations; 
that  the  court  of  King's-bench,  the  only 
jurisdiction  for  redress  against  the  abuse 
of  power  by  justices  of  the  peace,  have 
determined  never  to  entertain  anyipplica- 
tion  at  the  instance  of  a  party  whose 
licence  has  been  suppressed,  unless  it  can 
be  clearly  and  fully  established  by  affidavit, 
that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates has  proceeded  froni  motives  of  par- 
tiality, malice,  or  corruption ;  facts  and 
motives  which  the  almost  general  practice 
of  the  magistrates  in  re&ing  to  assign 
reasons  for  their  decisions,  render  it  next 
to  impossible  to  ascertain  or  establish; 
that  armed  with  such  assumed  power,  and 
protected  by  such  judicial  determinations, 
the  justices,  in  numerous  instances  which 
have  occurred,  have  exercised  it  from 
motives  of  partiality,  interest,  personal 
pique,  and  the  most  wanton  caprice,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  many  honest  industrious 
persons,  and  their  families ;  that  powers, 
such  as  those  assumed  and  exercised  by 
justices  of  the  p?ace  in  regard  to  vic- 
tuallers licences,  the  petitioners  have  no 
hesitation  to  pronounce,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
contrary  to  law,  and  destructive  of  the 
propertjT  of  the  individuals  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction,  having  a  tendency,  by  the 
most  powerful  operation,  to  defeat  the 
very  end  for  which  the  jiirisdiction  was 
established,  by  rendering  insecure,  uncer- 
tain, and  comparatively  unproductive,  the 
property  of  the  licensed  victualler,  which 
must  necessarily  drive  from  this  trade  men 
of  character,  respectability,  and  capital ; 
thi^   the   petitioners   are  .  prepared   to 
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prove  at  the  bar  of  the  Houie«  or  in  any 
ether  way  that  the  House  may  be  oleased 
to  order,  the  oppretsire,  partial,  and 
capricious  exercise  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  many  of  the  districts  wherein  the 
petitioners  reside,  of  the  power  complain- 
ed against,  as  well  as  that  such  power  is 
io  no  case  expressly  given  to  such  jus* 
ticee,  by  any  of  the  statutes  now  io  force 
lor  regulating  licensed  victualling  houses, 
&C  and  that  its  exercise  is  contrary  to 
the  fair  context  and  obvious  intention  of 
the  several  statutes  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  petitioners  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  all  the  cases  of  hardship,  oppres- 
sion, and  unwarrantable  interference,  of 
which  they  complain,  many  of  which  are 
detailed  in  the  several  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  they  submit  to  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  some  legislative  relief  from  the 
mtolerable  oppression  under  which  they 
now  labour,  and  look  with  confidence  to 
the  House  for  such  regulations,  as,  while 
they  provide  sufficient  restraints  for  the 
public  safety  and  good  order,  may  afford 
the  petitioners  and  other  persons  exer- 
cismg  the  same  trade,  that  security  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  which  by  the 
constitution  and  law  of  the  land,  ever^ 
British  subject  is  entitled  to;  the. peti- 
tioners therefore  humbly  pray,  that  the 
House  will  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion, and  grant  them  such  relief  as  to  the 
House  sluill  seem  meet;  and  the  peti- 
tioners &rther  pray,  that  the  House  will 
be  pleased  to  permit  the  petitioners  to  be 
heard,  touching  the  matter  of  the  said 
petition,  by  their  counsel  or  agents,  and 
to  adduce  evidence  before,  the  House  in 
sopport  of  their  complaints.'' 
•  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Publicans.  Licbnsbs  Regulation 
Bill.]  Mr.  Bennet  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  r^ulation  of  the  mode  in  which 
licenses  are  granted  to  publicans.  He 
said  that  few  questions  regarding  the  in- 
terests, and  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence the  morals,  of  the  people,  were  of 
superior  importance  to  the'  present :  he 
would  not  travel  through  long  details 
which  this  House  had  heard  over  and 
over  again,  but  would  merely  state  the 
law  as  it  stood,  and  the  amendment  he 
proposed  to  introduce.  The  principal  act 
upon  this  subject  was  the  26th  Geo.  2nd, 
c  Z5f  imder  which  public  houses  were  for 


the  first  time  annually  licensed:  it  re* 
quired  that  the  party  demanding  a  license 
should  be  provided  with  the  certificate  of 
the  clergyman,  the  churchwardens,  and 
overseers,  and  of  four  respectable  inhabi- 
tanu  of  the  pari^.  Upon  this  point  the 
practice  had  varied  in  difierent  places :  in 
some  the  magistrates  would  not  license 
without  the  signature  of  the  minister ;  and 
as  the  minister,  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives, would  not  sanction  these  places  of 
entertainment,  no  public  booses  at  all  ex- 
isted. In  the  metropolis  the  practice  was 
quite  the  reverse,  for  there  the  clergyman 
signed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  bea- 
dle, for  a  fee  of  from  half-a-crown  to  a 
guinea,  procured  the  necessanr  names  of 
the  parish  officers  and  the  mhabitants.^ 
The  law  was  therefore  in  this  respect  a 
dead  letter.  The  alteration  he  suggested 
was,  that  the  signatures  of  the  dergyman 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  six 
inhabitants  should  be  necessary;  or  of 
twelve  inhabitants  without  the  minister 
and  the  parish  officers:  but  that  they 
should  be  obtained  from  the  parish  where 
the  applicant  for  a  license  had  last  re« 
sided :  for  it  not  unfirequently  happened 
that  a  publican,  whose  bouse  had  been 
the  resort  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  ob- 
tained a  license  from  magistrates  in  a  si- 
tuation where  he  was  totally  unknown. 
The  next  change  he  had  to  propose  was  in 
the  system  of  recognizances,  which  hitherto 
had  been  either  two  of  5/.  each,  or  one  of 
KM. :  and  in  generd  one  publican  became 
surety  for  another,  through  a  whole  line 
of  applicants,  without  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  their  characters  or  circum- 
stances. It  was  his  object  that  the 
amount  of  the  recognizance  should  be 
increased,  and  that  the  parties  entering 
into  it  should  be  sworn  as  to  their  res- 
ponsibility. The  arbitrary  power  which 
magistrates  enjoyed  of  depriving  a 
man  of  his  license  and  his  living,  with- 
out the  assi^ment  of  any  reason,  was 
a  great  evil  in  the  existing  law :  he  did 
not  mean  )0  cast  any  slur  upon  the  ge- 
neral impartiality  of  the  mode  in  which 
magistrates  discharged  this  part  of  their 
duty  in  the  country:  cases  of  oppression 
could  be  pointed  out,  but  they  were  few 
in  number  compared  with  the  metropolis, 
where,  according  to  the  evidence  before 
the  committee,  a  system  of  petty  tyranny 
had  been  carried  on  to  a  most  injurious 
and  shameful  extent.  Instances  could  be 
detailed  where  victuallers,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  clergymen,  the  parish  officers. 
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ud  cl  eltMm  every  tepeetable  inhabitant 
in  their  fiivoar,  had  been  debarred  of  the 
meant  of  obtaining  a  living  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  liceoses»  in  onw  to  gratify 
the  vindictive  spleen  or  petty  caprice  of 
aome  man  who  was  dispofted  to  display  hit 
insignificant  bat  cruel  authority.  Another 

great  evil  originated  in  the  system  of 
censing  bmne  converted  mto  an  engine 
of  political  hmuence^  more  partkuiarly  in 
boroughsi  where  the  corporate  magistrates 
exercSed  n  most  arbitrary  and  ruinous 
power*  to  favour  the  views  of  some  patron 
or  proprietor.  The  objedt  of  rendering 
licenses  annual  was^  to  augment  the  tax, 
and  those  which  in  Queen  Anne's  time 
were  only  U.  each»  in  a  very  short  period 
were  augmented  to  lOt.:  and  every 
gentleman  who  had  read  the  act  of  Geo. 
Vkdt  knew  that  another  purpose  in  making 
liooBses  annual  was^  that  magistrates 
should  not  have  the  power  to  deprive  a 
man  of  his  license  undi  the  ex^ration  of 
A  year.  His  intention  was«  to  repeal  the 
96th  Greo.  2nd,  and  instead  of  allowing  to 
ma^rates  in  the  first  instance  so  m>i- 
trarr  and  extensive  a  power,  to  provide  a 
graduated  scale  of  penalties  for  inregula* 
rittes  which  should  be  proved  against  the 
house  of  a  publican^  the  recognizances 
ousht  to  be  forfeited  in  such  a  case, 
and  the  ma^rimum  of  penalty  he  thought, 
ahoiidd  not  exceed  lOO^.  on  the  third 
conviction,  or  forfeiture  of  the  license, 
and  incapacity  to  keep  a  public*house  for 
three  years.  This  would  limit  the  au- 
thority of  magistrates  in  putting  down 
houses  without  cause  assigned,  and  tend 
to  put  a  terminatioQ  to  the  vexatious  des* 
potism  that  had  reigned  in  the  metropolis. 
Tile  hoo.  member  then  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  Mr.  Meek,  of  Glerkenwell^ 
a  man  whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to 
command  the  respect  of  all  his  neighbours 
and  of  all  who  knew  him.  This  person's 
license  had  been  taken  away  from  him  by 
the  arbitrary  act  of  the  magistratMi  and^ 
had  not  been  since  renewed,  by  which  he' 
had  suffered  a  loss  of  property  te  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  i  ,000/.    He  should 

Eose,  then,  that  there  should  be  an  ap» 
not  a^r  a  trial  by  jury,  for  the  House 
estified  itsdisapprobation  of  such  a  pro« 
vision  in  the  last  parliament ;  but  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  irom  the  licensing  raa« 
gistrates  to  the  magutrates  of  the  quarter 
sessions.  However,  it  might  be  urged, 
that  the  former,  those  respectable  persons^ 
might  not  want  a  check  on  their  conduct ; 
yet  even  if  this  held  good  of  those  of  the 
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metropolis,  other  towns  and  cities  might 
not  be  equallv  fortunate.  There  were 
certain  other  clauses  in  the  bill,  the  object 
of  whidi  was  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
publicity  to  the  licensing  of  thoae  houses* 
He  trusted  they  would  be  found  also  to 
provide  a  cheek  upon  one  of  the  greatest 
grievancea  existinff,  by  putting  ikn  end  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  brewers,  who  forced 
the  publicans  to  vend  their  adulterated 
liquon ;  wheieas,  all  contracts  between 
them  in  future  would  exempt  them  flrooa 
selling  any  other  than  genuine  liquors,  of 
an  exciseable  ouality.  In  one  tomi  there 
were  not  less  than  67  pid)lic  houses  all  of 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  brewers.  la 
the  town  of  Warrington  there  were  IS 
houses,  14  or  15  of  which  belonged  U> 
brewers.  In  the  town  of  Maidstone  there 
were  40  under  the  same  circumstances^ 
An  artificial  value  had  been  given  to  pub* 
lie  houses,  throughout  the  country,  bjr 
the  licenses  ^ven  to  them;  the  cocise- 

Juence  of  which  was,  that  they  generally 
i\\  into  the  hands  of  the  brewers  diem* 
selves,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  seU  a^ 
deleterioua  compound,  very  injurious  to 
the  health  of  their  customers.  If  any 
gentleman  would  give  himself  the  troobto 
to  taste  what  real  good  beer  was,  siidi  for 
instance,  as  that  brewed  in  Shropshire  or 
Stafibrdshire,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
trash  retailed  by  the  unfortunate  pec^le 
in  question,  he  would  soon  discover  the 
great  difference.  The  principle  of  the 
present  bill  he  trusted,  no  one  would  ob« 
ject  to;  as  he  believed  it  was  a  measure 
which  would  remedy  most  of  the  existing 
evils.  He  should  therefore  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  \*  for  amending  the  hiwa 
for  regulatmg  the  manner  of  licensing  ale* 
houses  in  England  and  for  the  more  efiee<i 
tually  preventing  disordere  therein.''^^ 
Leave  was  given,  and  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented and  read  a  first  time. 

Partnerships  ih  Ireland  Bill.] 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved  for  leave  to 
brin^  in  a  bill,  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  mtroduoed  last  seesioiu  The  object 
of  it  was,  to  induce  men  of  large  capitala 
io  vest  part  of  diem  in  trade  or  manuiao* 
tures  in  Ireland,  without  fear  of  subject* 
ing  themselves  to  the  operation  of  the 
bankrupt  laws.  By  this  bill,  sleeping 
partners  might  invest  money  in  trade 
without  being  considered  as  acting  part* 
ners,  or  being  liable  for  more  than  the 
sums  invested  by  them.  The  worthy  al« 
derman-  concluded   with   movmg  <*  for 
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leave  to  bring  in  a  bBI  to  promote  the  eni- 
plojnient  of  penans  in  the  Fisheries^ 
TriMe»  and  Manu&ctnres  of  Ireland,  by 
regulating  and  enoourBging  Partnefshipi 
la  that  part  of  the  United  kinffdom/* 

Mr*  PUnhm  said,  that  the  Hosse  were 
BOt«  perhaps,  aware  that  an  act  had 
existed  onwards  of  forty  years  ia  Ireland, 
which  had  been  acted  on,  and  had  become 
a  part  of  the  syatem  of  e<|aity  in  that 
country,  enabUi^  persons  to  mveet  n^oney 
in  trade  without  becoming  Kable  to  tlie 
operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  This  wa« 
called  an  aaonymoas  partnership  in  Ire- 
land* These  anonymum  partners,  how- 
ever, did  not  engage  in  the  trade  them- 
selves, and  had  no  control  over  it,  bnt 
were  mere  lenders  ^  money.  But  by 
the  bill  of  the  worthy  alderman,  the  per- 
sons who  advanced  money  might  have 
the  siibstantial  control  of  the  trsde.  Now 
be  held  this  to  be  a  dangerous  principle^ 
Persona  might  appoint  an  acting  partoer 
entirely  under  tneir  control,  and  might, 
with  fittk  or  no  capital,  have  the  entire 
benefit  of  the  trade,  with  a  limited  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  This  wss  di- 
'  lectly  eonsicary  to  an  established  principle 
ef  mesoaatile  hwr*  It  was  obvious,  that 
under  this  bill  men  of  straw  would  be  ap- 
posalsd  as  acting  partners,  and  the  persons 
whahad  the  entire  control  and  directioa 
of  the  trade  would  .onlv  be  liable  to  the 
extent  of  the  sums  advanced  by  then^ 
II  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  were 
enly  proposed,  he  should  be  heartily  glad 
to  accede  to  it ;  hot  the  bill  would  go  ta 
aepeal  the  existing  law  on  the  subject. 

^e  ClumceUar  of  Uht  Eaeheque^  ob* 
aetved,  thai  the  principle  of  this  bill  was 
repugnant  to  the  ^neral  principles  oC 
commercial  faiw  in  tlus  country.  Ireland 
had  separate  laws  on  this  subject,  which 
were  well  understood,  and  which  were  not 
withoat  their  advantage  in  a  country  de- 
icienfe  in  capital.  In  most  countries'  on 
Iha  continent,  persons  were  allowed  to 
vest  sums  in  traae  on*  a  similar  principle; 
bat  a  syssem  of  diis  kind  required  to  be 
ac«ed  on  with  great  caution.  Persons 
might  acquire  a  fake  credit  bv  a  con- 
nexion of  this  nature  wish  capitalists,  the 
extent  of  whose  liafaiiitv  mi^ht  net  be 
known  to  the  public*  In  point  of  fact, 
this  was  an  unfimtted  allowance  of  small 
joint  stock  companies;  companies  of  such 
a  description  were  viewed  with  great  jea- 
hHity  m  this  country.  This  jealou^, 
however,  miffht  be  carried  too  far.  He 
thought  the  bill  might  be  productive  of 


advantage,  but  it  should  undergo  consi* 
derable  alterations. 

Mr.  Foster  entered  into  a  history  of  the 
law    in   Ireland,  respecting  anonymous 

ertnerships.  It  was  drawn  up,  he  said, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  Ireland,  and 
was  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1 7B1  • 
The  idea  of  it  vras  taken  from  a  French 
law-book.  When  sent  over  to  Englsnd, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  attorney  and 
sokcitor>general  ef  that  day,  and  by  their 
advice,  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  this  island.  On  a  remonstrance 
from  Irdand,  that  the  bill  was  necessary 
for  tbe  encouragement  of  the  maoafac- 
tures  of  Ireland,  it  came  back  and  was 
passed  into  a  law,  and  had  been  produce 
tire  of  great  benefit.  He  was  sorry  how* 
ever  to  say,  that  there  was  as  much  ne* 
cessity  now  ier  capital  ft>r  encouraging 
numufactures  in  Ireland,  as  there  was 
then.  He  should  recommend  to  the 
worthy  alderosan  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
amending  the  existiag  law,  rather  than  to 
repeal  it. 

Mr.  Ledie  Fotter  sad,  the  biR  of  the 
werthv  alderman  was  well  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  every  Irishman.  He 
was  not  sure  that  be  understood  his  right 
hon%  friend  correctly.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  principal  objection  was,  to  a  prin- 
ei[Kle  which  aueady  existed.  By  the  ex« 
istmg  law,  dormant  partners  might  invest 
DMMiey  to  any  amount,  derive  a  share  of 
the  profits,  and  yet  not  be  liable  beyond 
the  sums  invested  by  them. 

Mr.  Piwnkeh  said^  his  objection  was,  to 
the  eflbotive  coatvol-  which  this  biU  would 
give  to  rieepin(|  nartners^  wtthout  subject* 
mg  them  So  any  losses^ 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  aeknowledgedi 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  would  give 
this  control ;  but  then  half  the  piafifs 
woiM  remain  to  be  added  to  the  capital* 
Thus,  if  the  profits  were  10  per  cent,  5 
per  cent  could  only  be  drawn  by  the 
partners. 

Sir  J.  Newport  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  repeal  the  former  act,  and  to 
consolidate  its  provisions  in  the  present^ 
the  former  being  an  act  of  the  Insh  par« 
liament.  It  would  be  better  that  all  the 
regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  in- 
corporated into  one  act  of  the  imperial 
parliament. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Motion  for  the  Repbal  of  tiw 
Window  Tax  in  Ikbx.and.]  Mr.  Skaw^ 
of  Dublin)  rose  and  said :— SKr,  when  I 
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had  last  y^ar  the  honour  of  making  the 
motion  which  I  am  novr  about  to  submit 
to  the  House,  that  the  petition  presented 
by  me  to  this  House,  from  the  house- 
holders of  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  window  tax,  together  with  the 
other  petitions  from  Ireland  on  the  same 
subject,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  I  stated 
that  I  had  never  known  a  question  excite 
greater  interest  among  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  or  respecting  which  there  was 
less  diversity  of  opinion.  If  I  was  right 
in  that  opinion  then,  I  cannot  be  in  error 
DOW,  when  I  assure  the  House,  that  that 
interest  has,  if  possible,  increased,  and 
that  the  unanimous  conviction  of  my  con- 
stituents at  present  is,  that  upon  every 
principle  of  sound  policy  and  good  faith, 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  claim 
a  total  repeal  of  the  window  tax.  I  men- 
tion this,  not  in  order  to  interfere  with  the 
full  discussion  of  this  question,  for  dis- 
cussion and  inquiry  is  what  we  call  for, 
but  to  submit  to  the  House,  whether  any 
subject  upon  which  the  second  city  in  the 
empire  has  taken  such  an  active  part,  and 
pronounced  so  decisive  an  opinion,  is  not 
well  entitled  to  a  calm  and  serious  inves- 
tigation in  parliament.  This,  Sir,  is  alll 
now  ask,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  the  can- 
dour and  good  sense  of  this  House  will 
not  refuse  to  concede  to  me.  When  I  say 
that  a  cool  and  temperate  inc^uiry  is  all  I 
now  ask,  I  must  at  the  same  time  confess, 
that  I  say  so  in  the  consciousness  that  if 
the  House  will  but  give  the  subject  their 
fair  and  full  attention^  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  result  will  be  favourable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  petitioners.  I  have  certainly 
eveiy  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  House 
for  their  indulgence  on  a  former  occasion, 
but  I  hope  I  may  add,  without  presump- 
tion, my  sincere  wishes  that,  in  d^ating 
this  question,  Ireland  will  not  now,  as  on 
the  last  occasion,  be  upbraided  with  not 
having  supported  her  share  of  the  public 
burthens— that  she  will  not  now  be 
taunted  for  not  having  done  that  which  it 
it  has  been  long  since  ascertained  it 
was  impotoible  for  her  to  hav^  done ;  at 
the  same  time  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest, that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  be- 
cause Ireland  may  (no  matter  from  what 
causes)  have  been  deficient  in  her  contri- 
bution to  the  public  exigencies,  a  tax  so 
unequal  in  its  pressure,  and  so  injurious 
in  its  consequences  to  the  health  of  the 
community,  should  be.  obstinately  perse- 
vered in.  Were  I  to  admit,  therefore, 
what  I  certainly  am  yery  far  from  admit- 


ting, that  Ireland  had  not  mnce  the  union 
done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed of  her,  still  this  would  be  no  argument 
for  the  tax.  If  the  tax  itself  be  oppres- 
sive and  unequal,  or  if  for  any  other  rea- 
sons it  be  a  tax  that  ought  to  be  repeded, 
the  supposed  deficiency  on  tlie  part  of  Ire- 
land can  be  no  arguroei>l  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  it.  If  the  tax  be  in  itself 
radically  objectionable,  this  House  will 
do  its  duty  and  abolish  it ;  and  if  the  abo« 
lition  create  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
public  revenue,  it  wiU  be  then  the  duty  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  sug- 
gest the  best  means  of  supplying  that  de- 
ficiency. As  I  am  anxious  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  met  in  the  most  direct  man- 
ner, I  shall  not  recapitulate  the  arguments 
which  I  used  on  introducing  it  to  their 
notice.  I  shall,  however,  remind  the 
House  of  one  or  two  of  the  leading  objec- 
tions to  the  principles  of  the  motion.  One 
objection  was,  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
would  be  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
creditor,  as  having  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  security  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
lent  his  money:  this  arp;ument  would 
prove  too  much,  because  m  that  case  na ' 
tax  ought  ever  to  be  repealed,  and  every 
tax,  when  once  imposed,  ought  to  be  per- 
petual ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  if  any  one  parliament  could  be 
found  sufficiently  complying  to  vote  inde- 
finite taxation,  it  would  be  unnecessanr  to 
call  another.  Besides,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  gave  up  this  principle  when  he 
consented  to  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
But,  to  give  the  objection  all  its  force,  I 
would  put  it  to  the  candour  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  whether  he  had  any  ap- 
prehensions that  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
window  tax  would  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  public  credit.  It  is  quite  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  the  loss  of  a  tax,  now 
amounting  only  to  200,000/.  and  every 
year  falling  off,  will  injure  the  secarity  of 
the  national  debt.  But  if  gentlemen  are 
so  anxious  to  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor,  I  trust  they  will  be  at  least  as 
anxious  that  government  should  keep 
faith  with  the  Irish  people.— And  this 
brings  me  to  another  objection,  which»  I 
think,  is  equally  untenable — namely,  this 
is  not  a  war  tax ;  or,  at  least,  that  parlia- 
mentary faith  has  not  been  pledged  that 
it  should  cease  with  the  warw — As  to  whe-. 
ther  the  act  of  the  29th  of  the  king  was  or 
was  not  a  war  tax,  the  simplest  mode  of 
deciding  that  question  would  be  by  refer- 
ence to  the  act  itself.     By  the  4th  chaj^» 
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.of  thft  40th  of  the  kin^,  it  is  etpteBdy 
stated,  that  the  tax  on  windows  was  grant- 
ed for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping^ip  an  ef- 
fective force,  httle  short  of  50,000  men ; 
Did  not  that  mean  that  it  was  a  tax  for 
maintaining  a  war  estd>lishment ;  and  if 
so,  cottid  it  be  any  thing  else  than  a  war 
tax  ?  But  it  is  not  only  stated  to  be  a  tax 
for  raising  an  effective  force,  but,  in  a 
subsequent  statute,  in  1800,  certain  reeu- 
latioDs  were  introduced  respecting  this 
tax,  which  regulations  were  to  be  in  force 
for  three  years,  provided  the  war  should 
•olong  continue.  Did  not  this  conyey 
an  understanding,  that  the  tax  was  not  to 
.continue  beyond  the  war?  But  Jt  has 
been  gravely  said,  that  this  clause  re- 
specting the  three  years  referred  to  the 
regulaUopa  only^  and  not  to  the  tax  itself. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  legislature  could 
have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the 
tax  surviving  the  regulations  by  which 
that  tax  was  to  be  rated  and  controlled, 
that  is  to  say,  that  parliament  could  have 
said,  **  Let  U^e  tax  be  perpetual,  but  ^e  it 
enacted,  that  all  the  regulations  for  rating 
and  levying  the  tax  sh^ll  not  continue  in 
force  longer  than  three  years?"  I  put  it 
to  the  candour  and  good  sense  of  the 
Houiiey  whether  it  was  possible  for  the 
Irish  parliament  to  have  any  such  double 
meaning.  What  they  said  of  the  mode 
of  rating  the  tax,  they  must  have  meant 
of  the  tax  itself.  The  parliament  ex- 
|>ressly  said,  that  the  rating  should  con- 
tinue during  the  war  only,  and  therefore 
they  evidently  meant  that  the  tax  should 
not  continue  for  a  longer  period.  I  trust 
that  this  quibble  will  not  now  be  seriously 
resorted  to  as  a  grave  argument  to  justify 
an  alleg^  breach  of  faith.  Give  me  leave 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  seemly  in  the  govern- 
asent  to  special  plead  with  the  people 
upon  a  charge  that  the  faith  of  parliament 
was  pledged  to  them,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  kept  sacred.  I  would  even  go  farther 
and  say,  that  although  the  precise  terms  of 
the  contract,  or  the  exact  ^rcumstances 
of  the  case*  did  not  strictly  and  formally 
pledge  the  raith  of  parliament,  yet  if,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  acts  themselves,  and  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  government 
Ift  the  time  of  i>assing  them,  the  people 
acted  upon  an  implied  understanding  of 
such  a  pledge,  and  cheerfully  discharged 
their  part  of  t^e  covenant  by  paying  the 
tax  during  the  war,  the  government  and 
the  parliament  were, bound  on  the  return 
of  peace  to  remit  that  tax.  Now,  be  the 
causes  what  they  may,  it  is  indisputable 
t  VOL.  XL. } 


that  at  the  time  of  introducing  this  tax^ 
and  from  that  time  down  to  tne  present 
day,  there  has  been  one  uniform  impres- 
sion, that  the  window  tax  was  a  war  tax, 
and  that  the  faith  of  the  Irish  parliament 
was  pledged  that  such  tax  should  not 
continue  in  force  loneer  than  the  war. 
Now,  Sir,  I  submit,  that  an  impression 
so  strong  and  seneral  is  in  itself  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  that  impression ;  but  ad- 
mitting for  a  moment  that  it  was  not  war- 
ranted to  the  extent  in  which  it  has  been 
entertained,  yet,  is  a  feeling  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  answered 
by  quibbling  on  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament  ?  Is  that  the  way  in  which  the 
legislature  ought  to  justify  .themselves 
against  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of 
faith  ?  In  my  humble  opinion,  ten  times 
the  amount  of  this  tax  would  be  but  a 
poor  price  for  the  forfeiture  of  that  con- 
fidence which  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire  require  should  ever  exist  between 
this  House  and  the  Irish  people.  But, 
Sir,  who  was  the  person  with  whom  this 
tax  originated?  The  then  Irish  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  late  Mr.  Corry*-~ 
the  representative,  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  deputed  organ  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. What  was  his  language  on  that 
occasion?  When  last  this  question  was 
before  the  House,  I  cited  a  most  material 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Corry,  ia 
proposing  tbis  tax  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  I  read  that  extract  from  the 
most  authentic  report  I  could  find ;  and 
with  the  leave  of  the  House  I  will  read  it 
again;  it  is  as  follows: — "Mr.  Corry 
stated,  that  when  the  window  tax  was 
first  proposed,  it  was  on  the  footing  of  a 
mere  war  tax<  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment,  and  that  in  order  to  render 
it  efficient,  it  became  necessary  to  give  it 
a  retrospective  operation :  he  had  already, 
every  time  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  advanced  that 
the  tax  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 
but  as  a  mere  war  provision.  On  the 
footing,  then,  that  it  was  merely  a  war 
tax,  he  hoped  to  do  away  every  objection 
to  the  bill."  The  authenticity  of  this 
debate,  as  given  in  the  Dublin  Journal 
of  the  26th  June,  1800,  a  paper  strongly 
in  the  interests  of  the  then  government, 
has  never  been  questioned.  If,  then,  this 
language  was  used  by  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  Irish  government,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Irish  parliament  to  vote  that 
tax,  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  ques- 
tion. Either  the  government  and  the 
(K) 
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Iris/h  pBtfiament  wert  tUen  plMged»  or,  if 
the;  were  not,  ihe  people  vr^^e  dedeired. 
If  the  pledge  was  bdna  fdt  ttade,  thii 
House  ihoiud  redeem'  It ;  if  it  was  dela« 
Bivelj  made»  far  be  it  from  this  Hotn^  to 
countenaDce  an^  socfa  deception!  If, 
then,  I  am  fight  m  what  1  have  contended 
for»  this  tax  ou^ht  to  be  abolished,  upon 
the  great  principle  of  good  faith»  though 
it  were  in  erery  other  point  of  view  un- 
objectionable. But  b  this  tax  in  every 
otner  point  of  view  unobjectionable  ?  Is 
it  not,  comparativelj^  speaking,  unproduc- 
tive ?  Is  it  not  universally  looked  upon 
by  the  Irish  people  as  a  most  obnoxious, 
anequable,  and  severe  tax  ?  And  is  not 
that  another  argument  for  inquiry?  I 
toay  be  told,  perhaps,  that  no  tax  is  po- 

gtilar.  Why,  Sir,  no  man  wishes  to  be 
I  debt,  but  ever^  honest  man  Will  be  as 
anxious  to  pa^  his  just  debts  as  he  will  be 
discontented  m  suffering  under  what  he 
ma^  think  an  extortion.  I  am  far  from 
insinuating  that  this  tax,  until  repealed, 
cannot  be  as  justly  levieid  on  the  king's 
subjects  in  Ireland  as  any  other;  but 
surely  it  is  a  serious  question  for  this 
House,  whether  they  will  persevere  in 
making  the  law  instrumental  in  levving 
any  tax  in  violation  of  the  public  faith. — 
I  said  that  this  tax  was  odious  in  Ireland. 
Will  gentlemen  wonder  that  it  is  so  when 
fliey  learn  in  what  manner  the  law  allows 
it  to  be  levied  upon  every  house  in  Ire* 
land  subject  to  the  tax  ?  The  words  of 
the  act  are,  that  the  collectors  can  de- 
mand an  entrance  into  every  room  in  every 
house  in  Ireland,  from  da^-light  until 
iun*set,  and  insist  upon  admission,  under 
A  penalty  of  20JL  I  leave  it  to  the  House 
to  reflect  to  whikt  gross  abuses  an  inqui- 
sitorial power  of  this  kind  might  eventu- 
ally lead.  Is  not  this  one  provision  in 
itself  sufficient  to  make  the  tax  odious  to 
li  people  jealous  of  their  liberties  i  But, 
Is  there  no  other  reason  why  this  tax 
should  be  odious  to  the  Irisn  people? 
Sir,  it  is  a  fact  ascertained  beydbd  a 
doubl,  that  the  health  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  materially  sufibred  in  conse- 
quence of  this  tax.  When  this  question 
was  laist  before  the  House,  some  ^ntle- 
aaen  argued,  that  as  houses  with  wmdows 
less  than  a  certain  number  were  iree  Ifrom 
the  tikx,  and  as  the  poorer  orders  univer- 
sally occupied  such  houses,  and  thfey  were 
most  subject  to  the  fever,  the  tax  could 
not  hav^  at  all  contributed  to  the  fever. 
But,  Sh*,  the  fietct  unfortunately  is,  that 
diatj^drt  of  JDid)liQ  whidi  ii  known  by 


tbe  name  of  the  liberty^  contains  a  VM 
number  of  large  hootes,  all  of  wbieli 
muit  have  been  otigitiaUy  liaUa  to  the 
tibt,  and  are  exclusively  6ccapied  by  tba 
mobf  miserable  poor  id  the  eonpiife;  arid  §o 
strom^Iy  was  this  felt  to  be  in  immiaewi 
danger  by  the  govemitoeni  of  that  eoim*- 
trv,  that  orders  were  given  in  all  cascf 
wh^re  the  terror  of  contagion  had  forced 
the  wretched  inhabitants  to  restore  tba 
windows,  and  adroit  the  light  and  air,  the 
tax  so  incurred  sliould  be  remitted.  It 
was  objected  by  my  right  hon.  friend, 
who  was  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  that 
so  few  had  avaUed  themselves  of  this  in* 
dulgence,  that  that  circtimstance  was  eoo- 
elusive  evidence,  that  the  tax  could  not 
have  been  the  general  eanse  of  the  con- 
tagion. Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  t 
greatly  fear,  tliat  the  poorer  classes  had 
not  that  confidence  in  the  gotemment  in 
this  particular,  which  I  acknowledge  they 
ought  to  have  had.  the  tontitiuance  of 
the  window  tax  being  considered  as  a 
breach  of  faith,  the  people  are  i6a  apt  ti» 
look  iipon  every  measure  respecting  it  in 
the  same  point  of  view.  Thev  might 
hate  suspected  that  this  y^  ituiulgence, 
so  sincerely  meant.  Was  nothing  mor^ 
than  a  trick,  affecting  to  give  them  tem- 
porary relief,  but  in  reality  Imposing  on 
them  permanent  taxatioA ;  and  that  this 
artifice  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  counteracting  their  own  tniserable 
evasions.  Such  distrust  oh  the  part  of 
the  people  is  always  to  be  deplored,  and 
pariiament  can  never  be  too  cautious  in 
preserving  the  public  faith  inviolable. 
But,  Sir,  there  were  other  dificulties  in 
the  way  besides  mere  distrust,  for  when 
once  ftyer  attacks  these  miserable  ha- 
bitations, the  inhabitants  are  in  generals^ 
poor,  that,  far  fVom  being  able  to  go  t^ 
the  expense  of  opening  a  Window,  they 
can  scarcely  procure  suflldent  nourisliw 
ment  to  sustain  existence.  Dr.  Barker, 
ih  his  report  oh  the  Epidemic  Fever  fotr 
last  year,  has  the  following  passage :«-« 
<*  I  have  observed  the  back  windows  of 
hobses  where  fever  prevailed,  closed  up, 
to  avoid  the  window  tax,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  inlmbitants.  In  vain  Was 
it  represented  that  they  would  be  in* 
dulged  with  exemption  n'om  the  tax  on 
rndSing  application  to  the  commissioneri 
of  the  revenue ;  it  was  evident,  they  al* 
leged,  they  could  not  aflbrd  the  expenae 
of  a  new  window  iSlsh."  Upon  evety 
principle,  then,  of  good  fiuth  ^nd  souna 
pdtcy,  I  once  more  submit  this  q[tt€itiM 
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totte  eaadid  coniidenuion  of  the  Houte. 
Tbe  oDpressbn  Uironghout  Ireland  is,  that 
if  ^e  had  nair  a  Mvdent  legislature^  this 
tax  ir4Miid  have  beea  long  ago  repealed. 
Tbey  ask  you  to  remit  a  war  tai^,  which 
Che  J  ^lie^  you  we  pledged  to  remit  to 
thesD  {  they  iuiow  this  tax  to  be  dangerous 
ia  its  coosequences  to  the  public  health ; 
they  h|?e  found  it  io  be  most  severe  and 
wnequahle  kt  1^8  pressure;  and  they  feel 
it  ior  every  reasea  to  be  odious.  It  ap- 
peara  b^  the  neturaa  which  I  hold  in  my 
haad,  mat  the  aotices  served  on  the  col- 
lectors ifor  jdosing  up  windows  for  the 
ttece  years,  ending  5th  Jan.  next» 
amaunt  to  d2>4r9^,  and  that  the  tax  is  le- 
folariy  fclling  off  every  year.  The  net 
aasount  ofAe  window  tax,  in  Irelandi  for 
the  yean  ending  5th  Jan.  1816»  was 
361,559^  74. 6if.;  for  1817»S44,77€^ds.8</. 
a  falliag  off  of  S6,768^  I7s.  KU  for 
16i8,  801^557/.  26.  Si.,  a  faUing  off  of 
^t2\^  6«^  Id. ;  and  for  the  year  ending 
5lh  Jan.  1819,  only  225,636/.  6<.  &(/.,  a 
letting  off  of  77,920^  Us.  lliL  Willyou, 
Ihen,  refiiae  to  repeal  this  tax,  at  present 
pradiiciB|  JO  jmail  a  sum,  after  you  have 
lemiited'fourteeo  millions  of  taxes  to  the 
Mople  of  England  I  For  all  these  seasons, 
I  entreat  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
turn  the  people  of  Ireland  from  their  bar, 
irfriie  -they  are  humbly  and  respectfully 
playing  to  he  relieved  from  this  most  un- 
fitffoductive,  odious,  and  oppressive  tax. 
i  now  move,  **  That  a  select  committee 
he  appointed  Xo  consider  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  26th  of  the  kinff,  as  far 
as*  respects  the  Tax  upon  Windows  in 
Ireland." 

The  Chansellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob« 
served,  that  if  the  ground  for  repealing 
this  tax  was  so  -clear,  and  its  necessity  so 
urgent,  as  was  stated  by  the  hon.  member, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  for  a  com- 
mittee upon  it ;  the  best  way  would  have 
been  to  bring  in  a  bill  at  once  to  that  ef- 
fect. When  this  subject  was  before  the 
House  last  year,  he  thought  he  had  gone 
ftr  enough  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the 
present  motion.  A  considerable  reduc- 
tion wi|s  than  made  in  this  tax ;  not  from 
a  feeling  that  itsicoutinuance  was  a  breach 
of  iaith  to  Iceland ;  but  because  the  situa- 
CioB  of  that  oountiy  was  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary.  He  was  fully  aware,  that 
the  good  fiiithiof  government  ought  to  be 
tanadouslf  peeserved,  and  Uiat  the 
aasount  of  tlie  tax  in  question  ought  not 
to  hp  put  In  ooaspetition  with  it.— iBut  he 
MS  hKgfj^e4mr  that4he  entry  of 'due 
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tax  on  the  Statute  Books  was  so  clear,  as 
to  prevent  the   possibility  of  its  conti- 
nuance being  so  considerea.  He  admitted 
it  was  a  war  tax ;  but  then  it  had  beeo 
pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  and  there- 
fore it  was  to  be  continued  until  some 
other  security  to  that  creditor  was  pro* 
vided.    When  the  Income  tax  was  im- 
posed in  this  country  during  the  war,  it 
was  merdy  a  war  tax :  but  when  it  was 
given  as  a  security  for  the  advances  made 
to  the  nublic,  it  was  necessarily  continued 
until  the  public  creditor  was  otherwise 
satisBed.    If  any  less  objectionable  mode 
of  raising  an  equal  sum  could  be  devised, 
be  could  have  no  ob|ection  to  adopting 
it;  otherwsie    the   present  tax  must  be 
continued.    The  amount  of  the  debt  of 
Ireland   to    England    was    at    present 
]04<,000,OOQ/.;  and  if  England  was  not 
charged  with  four  millions  and  a  half  an* 
nualiy  on  this  debt,  Ireland  would  be  in- 
volved to  the  whole  amount  of  her  revenue* 
He  begged  to  remind  the  hon.  member, 
that  England  had  not  been  relieved  from 
any  tax  which  had  not  been  also  taken  off 
in  Ireland.    It  was  true,  the  property  tax 
had  been  taken  off  in  this  country,  bus 
then  that  tax  had  never  been  levied  in 
Ireland ;  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been 
taken  off  also.  Ireland  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  countless 
millions  which  had  been  expended 'during   . 
the  war ;  they  had  been  borne  almost  en- 
tirely ^y  England.    This  view  of  the  case 
was  the  more  material,  as  it  showed  that 
Ireland  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint* 
Since  the  peace  in  1815,  several  reduc- 
tions bad  taken  place  in  the  malt  and 
spirit  taxes,  and  in  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  183,000/.  Irish 
currency.    In  1817,  no  reduction  took 
pku;e,  but  in  1818  the  taxes  were.reduced 
to  the  amount  of  270,000^    In  the  last 
three    quarters   of  a    vear  the  assessed 
taxes  were  reduced,  from   480,000^  to 
375,000/.    He  wished  to  know  how  he 
could  justify   himself  to    ]p)ngland  and 
Scotland,  if  after  these   reductions,  ho 
were  to  take  off  the  window  tax.    Tho 
House  mutt  know  that  no  houses  in  Ire- 
land having  less  than  seven  wmdowswere 
taxed,  whue  in  England  houses  having 
six   windows   were   liable.     The  wholo 
number  of  Houses  taxed  in  England  was 
a  million,  those  not  liable  amounted  to 
between  800,000  and  900,000;  so  that  m 
England    more    than   one    half  of  the 
hoiues  were  taxed,  while  not  more  than 
ono-fbuvtbof  the  bouses  to  beland  wero 
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so.  Many  of  the  larger  houses  in  Ireland 
were  occupied  by  the  lower  classes,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tax,  but  the 
wisdom  of  Ihe  Irisn  government  inter- 
fered to  prevent  their  closing  up  their 
windows,  by  not  charging  those  opened, 
to  prevent  contagion.  But  it  was  urged 
that  this  had  not  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  would  ask  what  more  could  be  done  ? 
If  the  tax  were  repealed,  it  would  be  the 
same  thing.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  was  saying  that  the  windows  so 
opened,  would  not  be  charged.  In  the 
schedule  of  the  tax,  it  was  said  that 
lodging-houses  inhabited  by  the  poor,  were 
only  to  be  charged  Is.  per  window,  and 
when  the  House  considered  that  it  was 
the  owner  of  the  House  who  paid  this  tax, 
and  that  those  Houses  produced  large 
rents,  they  would  perceive  that  the  tax 
did  not  fall  heavily.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  felt  himself  bound  to  protest 
against  the  repeal  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  Vereker  stated  the  grievances  felt 
in  Limerick  by  the  oppressive  operation 
of  the  window  tax.  He  trusted  that  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  House  would 
suggest  some  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  and 
give  a  favourable  consideration  to  the  pe- 
titions which  had  poured  in  from  all  part3 
of  Ireland  on  thi^  subject. 

Mr.  Carexij  declared,  that  the  shutting 
up  of  windows  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
this  tax,  had,  by  impeding  the  ventilation 
ef  houses,  greatly  contributed  to  propa- 
gate the  infection  of  the  typhus  fever  in 
Ireland.  The  measure  originated  as  a 
war  tax,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued 
in  time  of  peace. 

Sir  G.  Hill  said,  that  he  had  last  night 
presented  a  petition  from  Londonderry, 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  tax ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  entitled  to  an  alleviation 
*  from,  or  an  abolition  of  this  tax,  his  con- 
stituents had  that  claim,  who  had,  during 
the  prevalence  of  disease  and  distr^s, 
been  foremost  in  setting  a  salutary  ex- 
ample of  providing  asylums  for  the  sick 
ana  naked,  and  provision  for  the  hungry 
and  distressed.  He  regretted  that  his 
duty  as  a  representative  in  parliament, 
upon  a  general  view  of  the  exigencies  and 
relative  interests  of  the  united  kingdom, 
obliged  him  to  support  the  tax.  It  seemed, 
that  an  opinion  strongly  prevailed,  that 
Mr.  Corry  had  given,  m  1799,  a  pledge 
that  this  tax  was  to  be  continued  only 
during  the  war.  It  is  quite  true,  that  at 
the  period  when  the  tax  was  first  laid  qqi 
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Mr.  Corry  did  announce  it  as  a  tat  wbidi 
the  pressure  of  war  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  have  recourse  to,  and  he  pro- 
posed it  as  indispensable  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  moment,  and  no  doubt  it  was, 
like  many  other  taxes,  since  made  perma- 
nent, termed  a  war  tax ;  but  Mr.  Cenj 
gave  no  pledge  as  to  the  time  of  its  termi- 
nation—-none  whatsoever.  He  (sir  G. 
Hill)  heard  Mr.  Corry  propose  it  without 
such  pledge ;  and  subsei][iient]y  in  the 
parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  when 
peace  did  arrive,  and  the  same  Mr.  Corrj 
remained  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  for 
Ireland,  he  was  present  when  Mr.  Corry 
was  charged  with  the  obligation  of  aban- 
doning the  tax,  as  having  been  proposed 
only  lOT  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
to  c^ase  with  the  war,  whidi  Mr.  Corry 
deni^,  and  on  appeal  to  what  had  passed 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  on 
full  discttsssion  in  the  united  parliament* 
of  pl^ge  or  no  pledge,  it  was  decided 
that  ii|d  such  pledge  had  been  given,  and 
the  tlix,  in  consequence,  was  continued 
during  the  peace  of  1803.  This  appeal 
and  discussion,  it  is  material  to  observe* 
took  place  within  four  years  of  the  time 
when  Uie  pledge  was  alledged  to  have 
been  given,  and  if  it  was  then  decided  in 
the  negative,  under  what  pretence  are  we 
now,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  years  from 
the  time  of  that  decision,  to  receivts  it  f 
But,  for  argument  sake,  let  us  suppose 
that  Mr.  Corry  had  made  the  pledge,  and 
that  at  the  peace  of  1803,  be  ought  to 
have  given  it  up ;  yet  stvely  when  a  new 
and  a  fresh  war  broke  out,  and  another 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  right  hoo* 
baronet  opposite  {[sir  J.  Newport),  and 
under  another  administration,  tned,  adopt- 
ed, and  augmented  even  the  rate  of  this 
tax,  without  reference  to,  or  notice  of* 
such  pledge,  nay,  without  even  stating  it 
to  be  a  war  tax,  with  what  justice  or  con- 
sistency can  this  House  now  be  asked  to 
forget  this  proceeding,  to  pass  by  this  con- 
duct, and  refer  back  to  the  terms  on  which 
Mr.  Corry  availed  himself  of  the  tax?  But 
how  gross  the  absurdity  would  be  to  insist, 
that  the  cliaocellor  of  the  exchequer  of 
the  day  could  bind  by  his  mere  dedara- 
tion,  not  only  all  his  successors  in  office* 
but  all  future  parliaments.  Such  a  pledge, 
if  given,  could  only  be  binding  upon  that 
minister,  administration,  and  parliameot 
who  gave  it ;  however,  as  no  such  pledge* 
existed,  let  us  argue  the  propriety  of 
continuing  a  window  tax  in  Ireland  upon ' 
other  reasoning,^But6rsti*-lie  muiiro^' 
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his  hoD.  friend,  (Mr.  8haw)  that 
when    be    and    a   deputation    from   the 
different  parishes  in  Dublin,  waited  on  the 
chancellor  of  the  excheauer  in  September 
181 7i  he  and  they  would  have  rested  con- 
tented with  the  continuance  of  th6  tux, 
if,  upon  that  occasion,  the  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  which  was  made  in  the  subse- 
ouent  session,  had  then  been  promised  to 
them ;  and  again,  during  the  last  session, 
it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  a  reduc- 
tiop  of  50  per  cent  upon  the  tax  instead 
of  25»  was  asked  for,  and  if  it  had  been 
then  granted,  the  right  hon.  baronet  ^sir  J. 
Newport)  and  all  mose  who  pretenaed  to 
rely  on  Mr.  Corry's  pledge,  would  have 
be^  satisfied  and  silent  on  it — therefore 
the  question  is  a  struggle  for  terms.  Now, 
gratitude  dunild  induce  the  advocates  of 
rarther  reduction  to  admit  that  the  regu- 
lations and  exemptions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  lodging  houses,  have  reduced 
the    tax   in   ^ality   50  per    cent.    He 
laoieoted  tfiat  his  duty  would  not  allow 
him  to  concur  in    the   motion   without 
doing  violent  injustice  to  other  parts  of 
the  empire.    With  Scotland,  sureiv>  Ire- 
land might  fairly  be  compared ;  and  would 
it  be  just  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
who  paid  all  the  assessed  taxes,  the  same 
as  in  England,  including  window  tax,  to 
insist  on  we  exemption  of  Ireland  from  it 
altogether?    As  an  honest  statesman,  he 
could  not  urge  it,  nor  could  he  withhold 
the  statement  of  the  burthens  transferred 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  which  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  taxed,  and  annually 
paying  4,648,977/*    The  entire  farming 
or  agricultural  climes  were  in   Ireland 
quite  exempt  from>  assessed  taxes,  a  far- 
mer might   have  three  hearths  and  six 
windows  without  charge,  and  few,  in  con- 
sequence, contributed  any  thing  to  the 
state.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  ipability 
of  Ireland  to  fulfil  her  uoion  compact,  and 
therdbre  the  treasuries  had  been   con- 
solidated before   the  expiration   of  the 
twenty   years;    but  d  Ji/rtiori-^lreland 
ought  not  to  expect  the  abrogation  of  a 
tax  so  productive  as  the  present^-in  four 
years,  to  January  1818,  it  had  produced 
nett  into  the  exchequer  above  850,000/. , 
per  annum.    Instead  of  farther  reduction 
of  the  window  tax,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended that  his  countrymen  might  look 
for  such  extension  of  aid,  as  might  ad- 
vance useful  internal  works  and  improve- 
soenta  in  Ireland-,  and  encourage  her  pro- 
ffe§M^  in  iiiduBtry  and   acquirement   of 


wealth.  He  must  say  that  there  was  » 
^ind  disposition,  on  the  part  of  England 
to  consider  the  situation  of  Ireland,  upon  . 
all  occasions  with  liberal  views;  this  dis- 
position we  ought  to  cultivate  and  che- 
rish, and  not  press  too  strongly  upon  it, 
which-  he  felt  he  should  be  doing,  if  he 
called  upon  the  English  members  to  join 
him  in  voting  away  the  remainder  of  this 
tax. 

Mr.  Knox  complained,  that  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  ^^tly  dis- 
appointed in  the  way  that  this  question 
was  met.  He  referred  to  the  words  of 
the  origmal  bill  to  show,  that  it  was  a 
measure  solely  intended  for  a  war  expen- 
diture. The  people  of  the  country  never 
complained  during  the  war  of  the  burthen 
of  this  tax,  nor  was  it  until  they  could  no 
longer  be^r  its  operation,  that  their  com* 
plainto  were  heard  against  it.  The  ban., 
member  contended,  wat  the  operation  of 
the  law  was  most  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  the  community;  and  that,  from 
the  report  of  the  physicians  in  Dublin,  it 
was  evident  the  fever  had  greatly  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  bad  ventillation,  so 
many  of  the  windows  being  shut  up. 
Where  a  tax  affected  the  healw  or  indus- 
try  of  a  people,  nothing  but  the  most 
painful  emergency  should  cause  its  en- 
actment or  continuance.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  conceived  that  he  granted  a 
great  boon  to  Ireland  last  year,  when  he 
reducfd  the  tax  25  per  cent.  But  that, 
it  was  not  a  boon  generally  felt  was  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance,  that  there 
were  three  or  four  thousand  notices  of 
discontinuance  in  that  year,  and,  in  the 
three  last  years,  no  less  than  83,000.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  also  stated,  that  a 
great  many  people  in  Ireland  were  not 
affected  by  the  tax;  for  instance,  the 
small  farmers,  and  the  minor  manufac- 
turers. It  was  true  they  did  not  feel  the 
weight  of  this  tax ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  a 
permanent  measure,  it  must  operate  > 
against  the  improvement  of  the  situation 
of  those  persons. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  he  considered  it  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  members  of 
the  united  parliament  were  not  dis- 
posed to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  He  thought  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland  were  listened  to  by  > 
British  members  with  the  kindest  atten- 
tion. It  was  to  the  representatives  of 
England,  that  in  this  case  he  should 
chiefly  address  himself;,  and  in  the  first/ 
place,  be  should  endeavour  to  show,  that 
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ia  4e«andiog  the  repeal  of  ihirtaxy  Ire- 
land bad  a  daim  on  the  good  fiuth  and 
luatloe  of  parliament.    Much  diaciiasion 
Itfd  arisen  whether  the  tax  had  been  im* 
poaed  aa  a  war  tax,    The  hon.  mover  had 
auoied  the  words  of  Mr.  Corry,  at  the 
ttase  of  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  but  a 
right  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  think»  that 
if  the  pledge  was  given  by  Mr.  Corrj^ 
it  was  not  binding  on  the  |;ood  faith  of 
pariiament.    If  this  was  his  argument. 
It  wottld  be  for  him  to  state,  bow  the 
country  could  at  any  time  iuMW  whether 
a  pledge  was  givm  respecting  Mmy  tax, 
unless  from  the  words  of  the  accredited 
and  TespoBsible  minisleri    How  could  a 
pledge  be  fpven  or  accc|>ted  but  in  such 
a  manner?  it  was  said,  that  at  thepcace  of 
Amiene  this  tax  had  not  been  disoon* 
tinued ;  but  tf  Ireland  had  originally  jus- 
tice on  her  side— if  fiath  had  been  pledged 
to  her  tiiot  it  should  be  repealed,  tbie 
breach  of  froaaiae  might  be  a  neasoa  for 
her  to  oomplatn,i>at  no  reason  for  a  repe- 
tition af  the  same  injustice.    The  ques- 
tion now  was,  had  the  pledge  been  given  i 
Besides  the  dedarauon  of  Mr.  Corry, 
there  were  two  acts  of  parliament  since 
the  ovigiaa]  unpositinn  of  the  tax ;  the 
acts  of  tiie  40th  of  the  iking,  chap.  4— -the 
next  die  4)0th,  chap.  S2.  The  first  of  these 
ads  stated  that  the  lax  was  to  be  raised 
to  Ireep  up  50,000  men  in  Ireland,  a  war 
establinraient.    The  second  was  passed  to 
regulate  the  collection,    it  was  asserted, 
that  because  in  these  acts  other  taxes  were 
included,  his  argument  proved  too  much, 
and  that  either  parliament  was  not  pledged 
to  repeal  the  window  tax,  or  that  it  was 

e edged  to  repeal  the  other  taxes  also. 
At  ifhia  was  a  misdenception.  There 
were  other  taxes  indeed  mentioned  in  the 
5dnd  chap,  but,  what  strengthened  his 
case  more  than  if  they  had  not  been  men- 
tioned, the  words  limiting  duration  was 
confined  to  the  window  tax  alone.  It  was 
enaoted,  that  windows  were  to  be  rated  to 
the  tax  in  a  certain  manner,  provided  the 
war  so  long  continued.  Could  it  be  con- 
tended that  this  was  anjr  thing  but  a  war 
tax?  It  had  been  said,  that  the  tax  had 
been  re-imposed  by  the  parliament  of  the 
united 'kingdom,  and  that  thus  the  pledge 
had  been  annulled.  But  the  act  referred 
to  coUld  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  a  parliamentary  regulation.  The 
war  taxes 'had  in  Irehmd  been  re-imposed 
firom  year  to  year,  and  in  lli07  the  prac- 
Moe  respecting  Irish  was  assimilated  to 
tfaad  respectiDg  CogUshuxes ;  the  tax  was 


made  periMinent,  but  liable  to  die  origiaal 
coaditioii  annexed  toit,thatoo  the  arrival 
ofcartaioevenu  it  should  came.  But  did 
he  say,  that  because  this  was  a  war  tax, 
parliaoMot  oould  aot,>n  case  of  nacesaity; 
renew  it?    He  meant  to  say  no  each 
thing;  but  this  onl;^,  that  A^  question 
should  be  now  considered,  not  as  an  m». 
plication  to  repeal  an  old  tax,  bat  as  a  re- 
sistance to  the  ia^mition  of  a  new  one. 
We  had  then  to  ceaaider  the  power  of 
Ireland  to  support  taxatioa*    Iislandt  it 
was  said,  owed  a  laiige  debu-her  revenue 
would  barely  meet  the  aaaual  chargea,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  wbrie  iatereat  of  the 
debt  was  therefore  a  deficit?    But  this 
argan»eat  vent  toe  fiur.  Did  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  mean  to  aay  that  Imiaod 
wastomkaeuoaUthiadefidtf   Ifao,the 
question  wo«dd  be,  not  to  raise  900,000^. 
but  four  miUiens.    Every  one  who  knew 
any  thing  about  the  matter,  Imew  that 
this  debt  aad  been  contracted  in  a  course 
of  madness  and  folly;  thualrelaad  had 
been  i^edged  to  pay  an  atravagant  ahare 
of  the  general  expenditure  of  the  empiia, 
and  hopes  had  been  held  out  that  she 
would  do  so,  tiU  ahe  waa  absolutely  a 
bankrupt.  But  this  bubUe  was  now  burst, 
and  the  expenditure  waa  to  be  provided 
for,  not  by  a  debtor  and  creditor  account 
between  the  two  countries,  but  by  pro» 
vidinga  common  fund  for  common  exi- 
genciea,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  lie- 
land  could  pay  more  than  ahe  did,  he 
should  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  tax,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  compdain. 
The  people  of  Ireland  were  not  a  com« 
plaining  or  repining  people.    They  had 
bled  as  freely  from  their  financial  veins  aa 
from  their  purses ;  and  the  cries  they  now 
raised  were  not  the  work  of  artifice  or 
combination,  but  wrung  firom  thedistresaea 
of  a  suffering  natiom    If  this  tax  was  to 
be  enforced  for  the  first  time,  on  what 
ground  could  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer appeal  to  the  House  in  iu  iteivour  ? 
It  was  a  tax  on  civilization — an  act  to 
restrain    those    improvements  in   which 
Ireland  would  find  prosperity,  and  Eng- 
land security.    Evei^  house,  of  a  certaio 
description,    built    in    Irdand,    was    a 
hostage  for  its  connexion  with  this  coun- 
try.   It  gave  the  inhabitants  something  to 
be  protected  hy  Uie  law,  and  tended  to 
put  down  incivility,  and  that  excess  of 
poptilation,   in  which  all  thoo^ta  are 
turned  to  the  necessaries  of  lite,  iHiile 
its  comforts  are  tUsregarded.    Towarda 
the  city  of  Dublin  in  pfwticular  diis  tax 
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wa!«  molt  imjiitl.  By  that  city  rnie^founti 
of  the  whole  sum  was  paia ;  and  cer- 
tainly if  we  were  to  look  for  objects  of 
taxation,  it  was  not  to  that  part  of  Ire- 
land that  we  should  torn.  No  part  of  the 
empire  had  suffered  so  heavily  by  that  act, 
the  merits  of  which  he  should  not  then 
discuss.  Before  that  act,  that  city  had  a 
resident  parliament,  a  resident  nobilit;^. 
One  hundred  noble  fiunilies  made  it  their 
abode,  not  one  of  whom  now  resided, 
but  had  gone  to  lay  out  their  incomes  else* 
where,  to  encoui^e  other  industry  and 
other  manufactures.  We  had  daily  me- 
lancholy experience  of  the  foriorn  state 
of  that  people,  to  a  degree  of  which 
many  gentlemen  could  not  have  an  idea. 
In  every  comer  were  to  be  seen  instances 
of  the  most  abject  misery.  He  appealed 
to  that  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grant) 
for  whom,  it  was  no  affectation  to  say,  he 
entertained  the  highest  respect,  whether 
he  was  fully  borne  out  in  this  account  of 
the  condition  of  Dublin  ?  But  this  tax 
was  continually  becommg  less  productive. 
In  1816,  the  dimhiution  was  S2,00(tf. 
beyond  the  foregoing  year;  in  1817>  it 
was  43,118/.;  and  m  1818,  77,911/.; 
thou^  he  was  aware,  that  in  this  last 
year,  the  defalcation  was  in  a  measure 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  25  per 
cent  Without  pretending  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  futurity,  he  woidd  predict, 
that  it  would  daily  be<Mmieless  productive. 
Within  the  three  years  he  had  men- 
tiooed,  32,424  notices  of  discontinuance 
bad  been  served,  of  which  3,501  were  in 
Did)lin  alone ;  in  each  notice,  it  was  pro- 
bable sevnal  windows  were  included;  and 
as  10  or  15  wretched  persons  lived,  on 
an  average,  in  a  house,  it  was  probable 
that  30,000  p^sons  were  thus  oriven  to 
deprive  themselves  of  light  and  air.  He 
appealed,  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen, 
to  the  justice  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped 
he  should  not  appeal  in  vain.  When  they 
were  told  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 

£er,  that  they  must  find  equivalents  for 
5  taxes  they  proposed  to  take  off,  he 
must  be^  leave  to  tell  him  diat  he  a  little 
forgot  hia  duty.  He  fUt  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  he  felt  for  the  diffi- 
cultiei  of  the  dianceHor  of  the  exche- 
quer, he  had  felt  for  him  when  he  saw 
him  the  last  night  compelled  under,  no 
doubt,  a  sense  of  duty,  to  press  the 
House  to  adopt  a  measure  wmcfa  must 
have  been  repugnant  to  his  feeb'ngs. 
When  tiie  nAi  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
Buaded  lo  spare  the  virtue  of  his 


own  country,  be  could  not4iope  to  appeal 
to  him  with  success  in  favour  of  the  po- 
verty of  Ireland.  But  when  his  financial 
situation  was  such,  that  he  could  find  no 
expedient  to  maintain  it,  but  by  manufac* 
turinff  crime  in  one  country,  and  by  a 
breacn  of  faith  in  the  other,  it  became  his 
duty  to  resi^  his  ofiice  [Hear!  hear!]. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  thought  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  had  de« 
viated  firom  his  usual  candour,  iii  repre- 
senting that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  acknowledged  the  continui^ce 
of  this  tax  to  be  a  breach  of  faith. 
Though  he  had  looked  into  the  case  ra- 
ther with  a  disposition  to  find  a  pledge,  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  it  had 
been  given.  There  was  no  record  of  any 
kind,  that  Mr.  Corry  had  given  any 
pledge ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  solemn 
pledgee,  was  there  a  probability  that  it 
would  now  be  a  matter  of  dispute  ?  In 
1800  by  chap.  2,  40  George  3rd,  the  tax 
was  continued,  not  only  for  the  support 
of  49,000  men,  but  for  other  puposes ; 
and  many  other  taxes  wete  included  under 
the  same  enactment.  By  the  act  of  union, 
all  the  revenues  of  Ireland  were  formed 
into  a  consolidated  fund,  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  debt  and  sinkinc  fund, 
yet  there  was  not  a  word  that  this  tax 
should  not  be  continued.  The  52nd  chap, 
of  40th  of  the  king  contained  regulations 
respecting  the  collection  of  the  tax.  To 
present  evasion,  houses  had  been  origi- 
nally taxed  according  to  the  number  of 
their  windows.  By  this  act,  the  houses 
were  to  be  rated  according  to  this  enume^ 
ration  for  three  years,  if  the  war  so  long 
should  continue.  That  this  limitation  of 
time  applied  to  the  mode  of  rating  only, 
and  not  to  the  tax  itself,  was  manifested 
from  this;  the  war  did  not  last  three 
years ;  the  mode  of  rating  ceased ;  but 
the  tax  continued.  In  1807  also,  th^ 
tax  (with  many  others  which  it  was  not 
even  pretended  parliament  was  pledged 
to  put  and  end  to),  was  made  oermanent ; 
ana  previously,  when  Mr.  Corry,  who 
had  first  proposed  it,  had  moved  its  re- 
newal, he  had  denied  that  he  had  ever 
given  any  pledge  respecting  it,  and  his  as- 
sertion was  supported  by  several  members 
of  the  House.  He  could  not  thus  find 
the  sliehtest  proof  that  any  particular 
pledge  bad  been  given  respecting  it.  He 
acknowledged  that  if  he  regarded  his 
fiselinffs  only,  he  should  go  much  farther 
than  tne  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  in 
die  repeal  of  taxes,  but  it  was  to  be  re- 
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.Gollectedp  that  this  tax  did  not  fall  on 
hoases  with  Je«8  than  seven  windows  and 
four  hearths.  The  severest  pressure  cer- 
tainly was  on  the  lodging-houses  in  towns, 
but  the  tax  on  them  had  virtually  been 
reduced  50  per  cent.  In  the  last  ^ear, 
the  whole  tax  had  been  reduced  pro- 
fessedly 25f  but  really  50  per  cent,  the 
E reduce  being  in  1817,  440,000/.  in  the 
lit  year  2S5,000/. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  the  debt  of  Ire- 
land had  been  created  by  her  having  un- 
dertaken to  pay  a  most  unreasonable  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  empire  by  the  act 
of  union.  It  was  unfair  to  visit  this  rash 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  Ireland  upon 
her  in  every  debate  on  her  financial  situa- 
tion. The  only  reasonable  argument 
-would  be  to  show,  that  she  had  not  paid 
as  much  as  her  means  enabled  her.  But 
could  this  be  proved  ?  Was  not  the  con- 
trary manifest  by  the  failure  of  all  the 
budgets  of  all  the  ministers  who  had  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  revenue  ?  It  was  a 
foct  which  shouldbe  generally  known,  that 
the  estimated  increase  of  the  revenue  to 
be  effected  by  the  several  new  taxes  im- 
posed in  Ireland  from  1808  to  1817,  was 
rated  by  the  several  ministers  at  3,500,000/. 
yet  the  revenue  of  1817  only  exceeded 
that  of  1808  by  50,000/.  As  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  suppose  that  this  had 
arisen  from  want  of  ability  in  all  the  mi- 
jiisters,  it  could  only  have  been  caused  by 
the  inability  of  the  people  to  bear  taxa- 
tion. The  mass  of  the  Irish  people  were  poor 
beyond  the  idea  of  English  legislators, 
and  many  of  those  who  could  bear  taxes, 
bad  by  the  union  been  called  away  to 
this  island  to  increase  its  riches  and  to 
add  to  the  disproportion  between  the 
wealth  of  the  two  countries.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  tax  was,  its  effect  in 
promoting  disease.  This  effect  was 
proved  by  the  report  of  the  medical  board. 
The  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  by  the 
endeavour  of  the  poor  to  escape  the  pres- 
sure of  the  window  tax,  was  evident  from 
this  fact,  that  while  the  landlords  of 
houses  in  Dublin,  who  kept  their  windows 
open  on  the  lower  floor,  were  free  from 
the  contagion,  the  poor  lodgers  above 
stairs,  who  closed  their  windows  in  order 
to  escape  the  tax,  were  most  severely  af- 
flicted by  it. 

Lord  Castlereagh  argued,  that  as  |>arlia- 
ment  was  always  found  generous  in  its 
consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  it  would  ill  become  the 
advocates  of  that  country  to  trespass  upon 
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such  generosity.  It  must  b^  recollected, 
that  50  per  cent,  had  been  on  a  late  occa- 
sion deducted  from  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Ireland,  while  a  discretiooaiy  power  was 
left  to  the  government  still  farther  to  mi- 
tigate those  taxes.  But  the  operation  of 
the  tax  under  discussion  had  also  been 
moiJt  materially  mitigated  in  certain  cases, 
through  the  discretion  of  the  goverumeot 
which  discretion  was  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  was  confident  of  the  readi- 
ness of  his  right  boo.  friend,  the  clianoellor 
of  the  exchequer,  to  accede  to  any  miti- 
gation that  alight  be  suggested.  To  the 
motion,  however,  before  the  House,  nei- 
ther his  right  hon.  friend  nor  himself  could 
consistently  agree ;  for  according  to  that 
motion,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  tax 
altogether.  But  upon  what  rational 
ground  could  it  be  contended  that  Ireland 
should  not  pay  any  window  tax,  while 
every  other  part  of  the  empire  was  sub- 
ject to  that  tax  I  The  right  hon.  baronet 
hacT dwelt  much  upon  the  contributions  of 
Ireland  since  the  union.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  that  country  had  by  no 
means  for  several  years  paid  its  fair  pro- 
portion towards  the  expenses  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was,  indeed,  tne  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  Ireland,  that  it  was  enabled  tQ 
fight  against  the  common  enemy,  as  well 
as  against  internal  rebellion,  from  the 
puroe  of  the  empire,  whilst  its  own  contri- 
bution was  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  attending  the  contest  against  its 
own  domestic  foes.  This  advantage  Ire- 
land enjoyed  for  nearly  18  years,  and  was 
it  not  then  too  much  to  say,  that  tliat 
country,  for  which  he  felt  every  due  soli- 
citude, should  be  exempt  from  a  tax  that 
was  paid  by  Scotland  I  As  to  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  assertiun,  that  the 
tax  under  consideration  was  origmally  im- 
posed as  a  war  tax,  and  ought  not  to  be 
continued  in  peace,  he  begged  gentlemen 
to  consider,  that  it  did  not  follow,  because 
a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  expressed  a 
hope  upon  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  that 
it  would  be  only  required  during  war,  that 
such  tax  must  necessarily  be  discontinued 
upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  tne  ivar 
continuing  much  longer  than  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  could  have  calculated. 
This  hope  being  consequently  disappoint- 
ed, such  an  inference  was  indeed  by  no 
means  fair,  and  therefore  it  had  not  been 
insisted  upon  in  that  House ;  for  it  was 
known  that  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  what  were  originally  denominated  war 
taxesi  were  still  conunued  in  England* 
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nAile  the  present  tux,  beerlng  that  deno- 
minatioBjemouQtiDg  to  only  200y00(tf.,  was 
•ontinoed  in  Ireland.      In  Bngland  alsp, 
il  ttutt  be  remembered  the  property  tax, 
originally  a  war  tax>  had  been  continued 
for  serend  years  in  peace,  while  Ireland 
was  altogether  exempt  from  its  operation. 
But  it  was  saidy  that  Ireland  was  too  poor 
to  pay  the  tax  under  discussion.     Was 
•he  not,  however,  as  competent  to  pay  that 
tax  as  Scotland,  and  was  it  not  too  nvuch 
to  maintain,  that  while  Scotland  paid  this 
tax  Ireland  should  be  relieved  from  its 
pressure  in  perpetuity?      He  lamented 
the  endeavours  which  had  been  made  to 
•well  the  existence  of  this  tax  into  a  great 
national  grievance,  especially  considering 
the  pressure  of  taxation  in  England,  which 
bad  paid  200  millions  of  that  property  tax 
irom  which  Ireland  was  altogether  exempt. 
There  had  been  quite  a  mistaken  concep- 
tion  upon  this  subject  in  Ireland.    But  he 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  this  misconcep- 
tion was   in  a  great  measure  removed. 
This  indeed  he  was  led  to  conclude  from 
the  conduct  of  bis  own  constituents,  to 
whom  be  had  addressed  a  letter  last  year, 
in  reply  to  a  remonstrance  from  them  re- 
•pectingthis  tax,  and  he  had  since  re- 
ceived no  such  communication  upon  the 
subjact;  whence  he  inferred  that  their 
opinion  was  altered. 

Mr.  IVUberfbrce  said,  that  he  had  at- 
tended upon  this  occasion  with  the  most 
favourable  disposition  towards  Ireland,  to 
which  be  thought  this  country  owed  a 
long  arrear  of  kindness  and  justice,  espe- 
cially for  the  system  pursued  respectmg 
her  government  pevious  to  the  union ; 
but  still  be  must  aedare  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  motion.  He  felt  as  an 
Englishman  the  hiehest  regard  and  obli- 
gation towards  Ireland,  not  from  her  pe- 
cuniary supplies  for  the  common  object  of 
the  empire,  but  from  her  contribution  of 
men— •rrom  her  having  furnished  the  gal- 
lant soldiers  and  the  great  captain  through 
whom  the  deliverance  of  Europe  was 
mainly  achieved. 

^  Mr.  Hutchinson  ably  supported  the  mo- 
tion, which,  from  the  lan^age  oC  the  no- 
ble lord,  would,  he  apprehended,  be  met 
by  a  decided  negative.  But  it  was  too 
much,  he  thought,  on  the  part  of  the  no- 
ble lord,  to  aggravate  the  mortification  of 
that  negative,  by  the  lecture  which  he  had 
read  to  the  representatives,  and  to  the 
people  of  Ireland^  The  noble  lord  had 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  Ireland  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
f  VOL.  XL.) 


Eo|land  since  the  enactment  of  that  dia- 
bohcal  measure,  the  Union.  But  how  liad 
the  noble  lord's  endeavour  succeeded^ 
Hehad  asserted,  that  the  internal  expenses 
of  Ireland  had  been  enormous;  but  whence 
that  expense  ?  Why,  in  erecting  barracks, 
and  in  maintaining  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  soldiers  and  policemen,  to  prevent 
the  expression,  or  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences, of  that  discontent  which  a  no« 
torious  svstem  of  misrule  had  engendered. 
Yet,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  was  determined  to  uphold  the  tax 
under  discussion,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  noxious  that  the  ingenuity  oi  taxa- 
tion could  devise. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  declared  his 
resolution  to  resist  the  motion,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
his  colleagues  from  Ireland,  and  the  com- 
nmnication  which  he  had  received  from 
the  capital  of  the  county  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent.  But  he  would 
act  from  his  own  conviction ;  and  in  so 
acting,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  think  that 
he  should  return  to  his  country  completely 
sheltered  from  censure  by  the  universal 
popularity  of  the  right  hon.  secretary  for 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  as  on  the  one 
hand  he  should  be  sorry  to  abandon  the 
post  of  strength  of  his  country,  so  on  the 
other  he  should  be  sorry  to  make  an  invi- 
dious contrast  of  the  state  of  England 
with  that  of  Ireland.  Such  a  contrast 
might  lead  to  a  competition  of  strength 
between  the  two  countries,  which  ought 
always  to  be  avoided,  and  still  more  so 
ader  a  marriage  had  taken  place  between 
them,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
loyal  patriot  to  make  as  indissoluble  as 
possible.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  diminishing  the  window-tax  as  he  had 
diminished  it,  had  done  himself  the  great- 
est honour,  and  his  constituents  were 
grateful  for  the  mitigation  which  he  had 
effected  of  the  burthens  which  wei'e  im- 
posed upon  them.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  addressed  to  the  churchwardens 
of  the  different  parishes  in  Dublin,  queries: 
1st,  as  to  the  number  of  houses  in  each 
parish  ;  2dly,  as  to  the  number  of  houses 
inhabited ;  Sdly,  as  to  the  number  to  be 
let,  occupied  or  not :  and  4thly,  as  to  the 
number  of  insolvencies.  What  did  the 
House  think  was  the  answer  to  these 
inquiries?  He  would  tell  them.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Mark  there  were  85  hanses 
shut  up,  50  to  let,  and  120  insolrent.  Ii^ 
that  ot  St.  Andrew  there  werelOOhotaeSf 
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of  which  147  were  in  arrelw  to  the  colled- 
tor,  and  95  insolvent*  In  that  of  St.  J^tnes 
there  were  700  houses,  Of  which  50  were 
uninhabited,  150  to  let,  and  halflnsolvent 
for  the  erand  jury  cess.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael  within,  there  were  184^  houses,  df 
which  70  were  inhabited,  14  uninhabited, 
and  SO  or  40  insolvent.  In  St.  Mary's 
were  1,500  houses,  of  these  271  were  shut 
up,  and  291  were  returned  insolvent.  In 
St.  Thomas's  were  1,458  houses,  of  which 
146  were  insolvent,  and  450  waste.  In 
St.  Catherine's  were  1,887  houses,  of 
which  105  were  insolvent,  110  in  ruins, 
and  96  waste.  In  St.  Bridget's  680 
houses,  of  which  103  were  shqt  up,  and 
51  open,  though  insolvent.  In  St.  Mi- 
chael's were  111  houses,  of  which  42 
were  insolvent,  and  11  shut  up.  Iti  St. 
Andrew's,  650  houses,  of  which  129  wef^ 
insolvent ;  and  in  Werburgh's,  267  houses, 
of  which  37  were  insolvent.  Such  was 
the  plain  statement  of  facts ;  and  afler  it, 
he  did  not  think  it  requisite  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  farther  remarks. 

Sir  N.  CoUhurst  said,  that  though  he 
m  common  with  his  fellow  countrjrmen 
did  not  wish  to  shrink  from  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  still  he  must  condemn  the  tax 
as  beine  the  origin  of  disease  and  distem- 
per in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Coldougk  said,  that  this  tax  had 
not  merely  increased  the  typhus,  but  had 
also  entailed  upon  posterity  a  chronic 
malady  called  the  scrofula.  He  could  as- 
sure gentlemen,  that  this  disorder  had  in- 
cr^sased  to  a  ten-fold  degree  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  window'tax. 

Mr.  Marryat  said^  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  reminded  him  of  the  old 
man  who  married  two  young  wives,  one 
of  whom  pulled  all  the  black  hairs  from 
his  head,  and  the  other  all  the  white,  till 
at  last  none  at  all  were  lefl  to  the  old  do- 
tard. So  it  was  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  present  taxes ;  they  wished  to 
pull  one  way  in  the  name  of  morality, 
another  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
another  in  the  name  of  philanthropy.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so,  the  country 
would  be  left  without  any  resources. 
Morality,  humani^,  and  philanthropy 
were  more  flourishing  than  the  revenue. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  taxes  there  would 
have  been  a  reyolution,  and  in  that  case 
morality,  humanity,  alnd  philanthropy, 
would  nave  been  buried  under  that  hide- 
ous mass  of  crime  which  the  ciyilized 
world  bad  seen  in  France.    As  a  friend, 


[IW 

ther^fbre,  df  all  th^high-somidibg  wordi, 
lie  must  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  ta&  th 
quesHdb.  «> 

Mr.  OaUhghan  supported  the  modott, 
first,  bec^dse  the  tax  was  so  "unpopular  in 
Irelaibfd,  that  its  retetptft  were  bot  Worth 
the  sacrifice,  next  because  Ireland  had 
not  had  a  proportionate  reroissioo  of 
taxation  since  the  arrival  of  the  peace.  It 
would  be  wise  to  commute  such  a  taat, 
when  the  popular  Cfdkwok  was  so  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Forbe*  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
repeaf.  The  faitti  of  the  Irish  pariiament 
was  pliedged  to  its  repeal,  and,  in  his  opi* 
nion,nb  financial  arrangement  could  justify 
a  breach  of  faith. 

The  House  then  divided :«— For  the 
modon,  79-^ Against  it  150-^Majority,  77. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Archdall,  gen. 
Burroughs,  sir  W. 
Barnet^  James 
Benncfty  hon.  H.  G. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Benyon,  Ben. 
Butler,  hon.  J. 
Butler,  hon.  C. 
Bagwell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Becher.  W. 
Bective,  earl  of 
Callaghau,  G. 
CofBr),  sir  Isaac 
Colclottgb,  C. 
CoHhurst,  sir  N. 
Clifford,  Aug. 
Carroll,  John 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Chichester,  Arthur 
Denman,  Thos. 
Euston,  earl  of 
Fitzgerald,  lordW. 

Fit2gerdd, 

Fit2gibbon,  hon.  R. 
Forbies,  C. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Glerawley,  lord 
Grattan,  right  hon.  H. 
Hart,  Gen. 
Hutchinson,hon.  C.H. 
Hill,  I6fd  A. 
Hurst,  a. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Kirby,  Jbhn 
Knox,  hon.  T. 
Kennedy,  Thos.  F. 
Latouche,  John. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Maule,  hon.W. 
Merest,  J.  D. 


Mills,  Geom 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Noel,  sir  Gerald 
0*CaIhighan,J. 
O'Brien,  sir  E. 
Plunkett,  rt.  hon.  W. 
P|u:nell,  sir  H. 
Parnell,Wm. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Primrose,  hon.  F. 
Power,  Rd. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C 
Pares,  Thos. 
Prittie,  bon.F.  A. 
Robarts,  W.  T. 
Robarts,A. 
Richardson,  W. 
Rickford,  W. 
Shaw,  R. 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Stewart,  sir  John 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Sneyd,  Nat 
Talbo^  R.  W. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Vereker,  col. 
White,  Luke 
Westenra,  hon.  IL  ft. 
Walpole,hon.  G. 
Wilson,  sir  Robt. 
Paired  off. 
Althorp,  visct. 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Duudas,  hon.  I*, 
Le  Fevre,  S. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Stewart,  Wm« 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thursday^  May  6. 

Clbrgt  Dispensation  Bill.]  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  a 
bill  for  securing  spiritual  persons  io  their 
benefices  in  certain  cases.  His  grace 
stated,  that  he  introduced  the  bill  in  con- 
sequence of  a  supposed  dopbt  that  had 
arisen  i^pecting  the  powisr  of  ^rafvting'dis- 
pensatioos.  Supposing  a  spiritual  person 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  benefice  A,  and 
to  have  subsequently  obtained  anotheir 
benefice  B,  to  hold  which  with  A,  he  had 
received  a  dispensation  from  the  archbi- 
shop, and  supposing  such  spiritual  per- 
son to  have  acquired  another  piece  of 
preferment,  C,  which  he  wished  to  hold 
with  B,  vacating  A,  and  to  have  obtained 
a  second  dispensation  for  that  purpose 
from  the  archbishcm,  the  doubt  had  arisen 
whether  the  second  dispensation  was  not 
a  nullity.  The  object  of  jthe  bill  there- 
fore was,  to  remove  this  doubt,  to  secure 
spiritual  persons  so  circumstanced  in  their 
Benefices,  and  to  prevent  a  lapse  of  pa- 
tronage to  the  bishop,  the  archbishop,  or 
ultimately  to  the  Crown,  arising  from  the 
benefices  in  question  not  having  been  le- 
gally vested  in  the  incumbents. 

Ine  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday  f  May  6. 

Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland.]  Co- 
lonel Stewart  presented  a  petition  from 
the  burgh  of  New  Galloway,  praying  that 
the  House  would  not  adopt  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  persons  who  called  for  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scot- 
tish burghs,  or  who  demanded  a  reform  in 
parliament.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
individuals  who  called  for  t^he  .hurgh  re- 
f<mn  had  some  other  object  in  view,  or 
they  would  have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  bill  introduced  bv  the  lord  advocate. 

Mr.  c/.  P.  Grant  said,  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  cprrectly, 
he  had  stated  that  the  burgesses  o^  Scot- 
land who  had  petitioned  ior  an  adequate 
reform  of  the  royal  burghs  h^d  41  different 
object  than  that  which  they  professed, 
otherwise  they  would  have  directed  their 
attention  Io  the  benefits  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  that  House.  Now,  from  every 
information  that  he  had  received,  the  bur- 
ipses  h^  given  that  bill  the  fullest  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  result  of  that  Attention 
yi^i  tl^t  the  great  body  of  the,  l^urgesses 
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were  convinced  that  such  a  measure,  if 
passed  into  a  law,  would  tend  to  make 
bad  worsCf  by  confirming  the  notorious 
abtises  already  in  operation. 

General  Fergusson  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  from  the  burgesses  of 
Dunfermline,  signed  bv  952  persons,  pray- 
ing for  redress  froip  those  grievances  so 
loudly  expressed  throughout  Scotland, 
arising  from  the  self-election  of  magis- 
trates. These  petitioners  declared,  that 
if  the  bill  introduced  by  the  lord  advocate 
passed  into  a  law,  it  would  aggravate  the 
existing  abuses,  and  leave  the  parties  af- 
fected without  any  remedy.  The  peti- 
tioners alleged  that  they  had  seen  with 
astonishment,  in  a  report  of  a  speech  said 
to  have  been  made  bv  the  lord  advocate, 
a  statement  in  which  the  burgesses  of 
Scotland  were  described  not  as  respect- 
able, but  the  reverse 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tioners could  know  nothing  of  any  speech 
made  in  that  House. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  considered  the  pas- 
sage so  objectionable  as  to  prevent  the 
petition  being  received.  His  learned 
friend  was  not  in  his  place,  but  he  was 
confident  he  had  never  said  or  meant  any 
thing  derogatory  to  the  great  bodyof  the 
burgesses  of  the  royal  burghs.— The  pe- 
tition was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  «/.  P.  Grant  presented  a  similar 
petition  from  the  corporation  of  tailors  at 
Edinburgh,  which  he  said  he  should  not 
have  offered  to  the  House  in  the  absence 
of  the  lord  advocate,  had  he  not  intimated 
to  the  learned  lord  his  intention  of  doing 
so.  The  language  of  this  petition,  how- 
ever, had  a  marked  distinction  from  that 
just  withdrawn  by  his  gallant  friend.  It 
stated  that  the  petitioners  '*  |iad  heard 
that  the  respectability  of  their  corporation, 
as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  called  ia 
question  by  a  member  of  the  House ;  but 
ttiat  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
justify  themselves,  1^  they  trusted  their 
good  conduct  and  general  usefulness  wera 
too  well  known."  In  another  part  of  the 
petition,  the  petitioners  said,  **  they  had 
heard  with  astonishment  and  indignation, 
that  they  had  been  charged  by  a  Scots- 
man, a  member  of  the  House,  with  being 
radical  reformers,''  &c.  They  did  not 
state,  however,  that  that  charge  was  mada 
in  the  House.  The  House  would,  how^- 
eyer,  do  what  they  choKO  with  tl^e  pe- 
tition. 

Tiie  5^ai^r  remarked,  ^hat  the  impres- 
sion  oa  his  miad  wa^i  4hat  th^  two  parts 
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of  the  petition  q^uoted  bjr  the  hon.  goitle* 
man,  if  taken  together,  inyolved  a  com- 
plaint of  something  said  in  that  House. 

Lord  Cofiilereagh  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  to  receive  such  a  petition. 

The  Lord  Advocate  wished  not  to  be 
understood  to  have  thrown  any  slur  on 
any  body  of  individuals.  What  he  had 
stated  was,  that  burgesses  in  Scotland, 
whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provinces, 
were  neither  from  their  education,  their 
habits  of  life,  or  their  property,  more  re- 
spectable in  the  abstract,  or  entitled  to 
greater  consideratioUi  than  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  burghs,  who  were  more  en- 
lightened by  education,  and  who  had 
greater  property  at  stake.  The  petitioners 
complained  of  his  having  called  them 
radical  reformers.  "What  ne  had  stated, 
he  would  state  as  often  ^  it  became  his 
duty  to  address  the  House  on  the  subject, 
namely,  that  to  adopt  the  proposed  iter- 
ation m  the  Scots  burghs,  would  be  to  over- 
turn the  established  constitution  of  those 
burghs,  and  to  change  it  fundamentdly 
from  the  form  in  which  it  was  fixed  by  the 
union. 

Sir  «/•  Mackintosh  observed,  that  the 
petition  did  not  convey  any  complaint  of 
what  had  actutdly  taken  place  io  the 
House. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  replied,  that  the  expres- 
sions in  the  petition  must  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  what  had  occured  in  that  House, 
and  no  where  else ;  and  that  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  this  petition  should  not 
fall  under  the  sanie  rule  which  had  ex- 
cluded its  predecessor. 

The  petition  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Hume  ^aid,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  from  the  royal  burgh  of  Aberdeen, 
praying  for  a  reform  of  the  burgh  system 
in  Scotland.  It  complained  of  the  system 
of  self-election  practised  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  burgesses  the  power  of  electing 
their  magistrates.  It  was  signed  by  14 
burgesses  of  Aberdeen,  whose  united 
property  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a 
million  sterlings  in  addition  to  which,  it 
contained  the  names  of  three-fourths  of 
the  burgesses  of  Aberdeen,  though  it  had 
been  kept  open  for  signatures  but  a  few 
hours. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  said,  he  had  several 
petitions  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  just 
laid  on  the  table,  to  present,  and  among 
others,  there  were  two  from  the  burghs 
represented  by  the  lord  advocate,  who 
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opposed  himself  to  amr  alteralioD  In  the 
burj^b  goverDBient  of  Scotland.  The  two 
petitions  to  which  be  alluded  were  from 
the  burghs  of  Anstruther,  complaining  of 
the  burgh  government,  and  prayins^  the 
interference  of  the  House — ^Tne  petition* 
were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Second  REPOEt  PRoiif  the  Commit- 
ted OF  Secrect,  on  the  Expediency 
OP  THE  Bank  resuming  Cash  Pay- 
ments.] Mr.  Peel  presented  the  follow- 
ing Report  from  the  Committee  of  Se- 
crecy on  the  Affiiirs  of  the  Bank ; 

SECOND  REPORT. 

The  CoMMiTTEB  OF  Secbbct,  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  State  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, with  reference  to  the  Expediency 
of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  at 
the  period  fixed  by  law,  and  mto  such 
other  matters  as  are  connected  there- 
with; and  to  report  to  the  House  such 
information  relative  thereto,  as  may  be 
disclosed  without  injury  to  the  public 
interests,  with  their  observations  there- 
upon ;— nave  farther  considered  the  mat- 
ters to  them  rtferredy  and  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Report:— 
Your  Committee  will  preface  the  observa- 
tions they  have  to  make  upon  the  matters  im- 
mediately referred  to  them  by  the  House,  by       s 
a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  laws  which  im- 
posed and  nave  continued   the   Restriction 
upon  payments  in  Cash  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  Restriction  was  ori- 
ginally imposed  by  order  in  council  in  the 
year  1Z97,  as  they  became  the  subject  of  |Hir- 
liamentary  inquiry  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  act,  by  which  the  restriction  was  con- 
firmed and  continued.  Its  duration  was  li- 
mited by  the  first  act,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  3d  of  May,  1797,  to  the 
S4th  of  June  following.  From  that  period 
it  was  continued  until  one  month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  session; 
and  again  by  the  first  act  of  that  session,  until 
one  month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1802,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  above 
referred  to  were  continued  in  operation  until 
the  Ist  March  of  the  following  year;  tbey 
were  farther  continued  until  six  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament,  before  which  period  war  having 
ajgain  broken  out,  tbey  were  continued  until 
SIX  months  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
reaty  of  peace. 

An  act  which  passed  In  the  year  1814,  con- 
tinued the  restriction  until  the  e5th  March  of 
the  follo^ng  year,  when,l9y  an  act  which  re- 
cited in  the  preamble,  **  that  it  was  highl  v 
desirable,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should^ 
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as  soon  «B  possible,  return  to  the  payment  of 
its  notes  in  cash/'  the  farther  suspension  of 
cash  payments  was  directed  until  the  5th  July, 
1816. 

In  1816  it  was  again  continued  till  the  5th 
July,  1818,  the  preamble  of  the  act  reciting, 
^  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of 
Eneland  shoiSd,  as  soon  as  possible,  return 
to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash ;  but  it  is 
expedient  that  the  provisions  of  the  acts  im- 
posing the  restriction  shall  be  farther  conti- 
nued, in  order  to  afibrd  time  to  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  to  make  such  preparations  as  to 
their  discretion  and  experience  may  appear 
most  expedient  for  enabling  them  to  resume 
payments  in  cash  without  public  inconve- 
nience, and  at  the  earliest  period,  and  that  a 
time  should  be  fixed  at  which  the  said  restric- 
tion shall  cease." 

The  act  which  pamd  in  the  last  session, 
mAer  reciting  that  it  is  hishly  desirable  that 
the  Bank  or  England  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, return  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in 
cash,  and  that  *^  unforeseen  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the 
last  act  continuing  the  resuiction^  have  ren- 
dered it  expedient  that  the  restriction  should 
be  fvther  continued,  and  that  another  period 
should  be  fixed  for  the  termination  thereof,** 
directed  that  the  suspension  should  remain  in 
force  another  year. 

The  restriction  therefore  at  present  stands 
limited  to  the  5th  July  next;  and,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
House,  your  Committee  will  proceed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  report  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  resumption  of  payments  in 
specie,  at  the  period  at  which  by  law  they  are 
to  be  resumed. 

I. — Your  Committee  called  for  an  account  of 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  demands  on 
the  Bank  of  Enzland,  and  of  the  funds  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bank  for  the  discharge  of 
those  demands;  and  have  ascertained,  that 
the  sum  which  the  Bank  were  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  pay,  in  fulfilment  of  their  en- 

S{ements,  amounted,  on  the  SOth  January 
t,  to  33,894,580/.,  and  that  the  Bank  were 
then  in  possession  of  government  secm'ities 
and  other  credits  to  the  amount  of  39,096,900^ 
leaving  a  surplus  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of 
En^d  of  5,909,3S0/.;  exclusive  of  the  per- 
manent debt  due  from  government  to  the 
Bank  of  14,686,800/.,  repayable  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  charter. 

-  This  document  furnishes  a  clear  and  deci- 
€ive  proof  of  the  Aourishine  condition  of  the 
af&irs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  justifies 
that  ample  confidence  which  the  public  have 
reposed  in  the  stability  of  their  resources. 

The  next  point  upon  which  the  Committee 
required  information,  respects  the  amount  of 
cash  and  bullion  in  the  cotfers  of  the  Bank,  at 
the  present  and  at  various  other  periods  since 
•ijic  year  1797. 


.Af^er  several  fluctuations  in  thramaunt  of 
their  treasure,  w^ich  was  very  much  reduced 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  there  appears, to  have 
been  a  gradual  increase  from  the  month  of 
July,  1815,  to  the  month  of  October. in  the 
year  1817.  During  the  interval  between  July, 
1816,  and  July,  1817,  the  market  price  of 
gold  did  not  exceed  3/.  19s.  per  oz.  The  ex- 
changes with  the  continent,  for  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  that  period,  were  in  favoiu: 
of  this  country;  and  the  Bank  took  advan- 
tage of  those  circumstances,  and  made  a  great 
addition  to  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
in  their  possession.  The  purchases  made  by 
the  Bank  appear  to  have  had  no  un&vourable 
eflfect  on  the  price  of  gold ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  it  woidd  have  fallen  to 
the  Mint  price,  had  not  the  Bank  fixed  the 
rate,  at  which  they  were  willing  to  purchase, 
at  3/.  18«.  6d.  per  oz.  Mr.  Goldsmid  informed 
the  Committee,  that  *'  at  that  period  there 
were  no  other  buyers  in  the  market,  at  the 
price  which  was  given  by  the  Bank;  had 
there  been,  they  would  have  been  suppUed 
on  the  same  terms,  if  they  bad  wanted  gold/' 
Being  asked,  whether,  if  the  Bank  h^  not 
been  purchasers  at  3/.  lBt,6d.  he  believes  the 
price  of  gold  would  have  fallen  to  the  Mint 
price?-  he  answers,  **  I  think  it  might,  af^er 
some  time ;  but  that  is  matter-  of  opinion 
only." 

In  the  year  1817,  the  Bank  had  a  much 
larger  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their 
coffers,  than  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
9t  any.  former  period  since  their  establish- 
ment. From  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1818,  the  stock  has  been  progressively  dimi- 
nished. This  diminution  has  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  engagements  into  which  the 
Bank  entered  (in  conformitjr  with  the  pOwer 
reserved  to  them  by  the  original  restnction 
act)  in  the  months  of  Novenmer,  1816,  and 
April  and  September  of  the  following  year, 
to  pay,  in  the  first  and  second  iustance,  cash 
for  Skll  notes  issued  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
1812,  and  1st  January,  1816;  and  in  the 
latter,  to  pay  cash  for  their  notes  of  every 
denomination  dated  prior  to  the  1st  January, 
1817. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  coin  issued  from 
the  Bank,  in  consequence  of  the  engagements 
thus  entered  into,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
fractional  paymaats,  under  five  pounds,  ap- 
pears, by  accounts  before  the  House,  to  have 
amount^,  between  the  1st  January,  1817, 
and  the  1st  January,  1819,  to  the  sum  of 
1,596,256/.  in  suineasand  half-guineas,  and  in 
sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  to  4,459,735/. 
Your  Committee  have  ascertained,  that  sub- 
sequently to  the  1st  January  there  has  been  a 
farther  demand  on  the  Bank  for  gold  to  the 
extent  of  about  700,000/.  The  ioUl  sum, 
therefore,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Bank 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1817, 
has  been  about  6,756,000/. ;  and  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  that  the  coin  thus  drawn  from 
the  Bank  was  demanded,  not  for  the  purposes 
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of  iMtaroftl  eircdation,  but  m  •rdler  to  rtaliee 
a  frofit,  either  on  its  sale  as  bullion  in  this 
eouatry,  or  on  its  eiportatton. 

Your  Comniitlee  are  conirmed  in  this  con- 
dusion,  by  the  documents  before  the  House; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  sum  issued 
ireiii  the  9th  December,  1816  (when  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  became  payable  under  the  notice 
iMued  in  theprecediog  month),  to  July,  1817, 
aHMunted  only  to  38,090/.  lOf.  though  the 
Bank  had  become  liable,  on  the  Snd  of  Ma^ 
of  the  hater  year,  to  pay  cash  for  all  their 
notes  of  1/.  and  9/^Talue,  dated  prior  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1816. 

In  JuW,  1817,  the  foreign  exchanges  be- 
came unmvonrable,  and  have  continued  so 
sinoe  Ishat-ptriod ;  a  profit  has  been  realteed 
on  the  exportation  of  gold  coin,  and  the  Bank 
baa  beeo  subject  to  a  constant  demand  ^ibr 
cash  in  payment  for  their  notes. 

The  tottowing  extract  from  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Barins,  shows  the 
purposes  to  which  a  considen^Ie  portion  of 
the  ffoki  thus  withdrawn  from  the  coffers  of 
the  rank  has  been  applied : — **  In  France  it 
appears,  by  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
finance,  that  there  nas  been  oarried  to  the 
Mint  of  France,  in  the  sixteen  months  pror 
ceding  the  3 1st  December  last,  sokl  to  the 
•moupt  of  195  millions  of  francs  (beinff  equal 
to  about  5  millions  sterling);  and  silver  to 
the  amoiuit  of  a  little  more  wan  3  millions  of 
francs.  Of  that  gold,  upwards  of  three-fourths 
was  in  coin  from  this  country ;  and  this  opera* 
tion  has  continued  during  the  present  year, 
thoQsfa  the  amount  of  the  miportations  of  this 
year  lias  not  been  reported." 

Your  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the 
Bank,  in  undertaking  to  pay  their  notes  in 
cash,  under  the  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, acted  from  the  best  motives,  and  firom 
a  belief  that  the  measure  would  tend  to  £euu- 
litate  tiie  complete  resumption  of  payments  in 
specie.  Unfortunately,  it  lias  had  a  contrary 
eifect;  the  last  of  the  three  cotiocs  having 
been  given  at  a  period  when  the  exchanges 
were  unfavourable,  when  the  price  of  gold 
had  risen  from  3/.  18«.  6d.  to  4/.  per  ox. ;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Bank  had  not  (according 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Uarman)  that 
control  over  their  issues,  which  might  have 
enabled  them  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
unfavourable  exchange,  by  a  reduction  of  their 
paper  currency. 

There  was,  in  fact,  in  the  half  year  between 
July  and  December,  1817,  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank.  The  average  amount  outstanding,  in 
the  four  half  years  preceding,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded 96,77 1,9 14^  In  this  half  year  it  was 
increased  to  ^9,%X0fi35L ;  having  been,  in  the 
previous  half  year,  97,339,768/.  It  appears, 
by  the  returns,  that  on  the  5th  July,  1817, 
immediately  preceding  the  payments  of  the 
dividends,  the  amount  outstanding  was 
45,800,000/. ;  «nd  on  the  4th  October,  being 
a  few  days  before  the  payment  of  thedivi- 
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of  that  quarter,    the  amount  was 
98,900,000/. 

The  issue  of  aoTOfeigns  betwaon  July  and 
December,  1817,  amounted  to  l,940,49ti. ; 
so  that,  had  the  sovereigns  mj^ODied  in  cir* 
culation,  there  would  have  been  an  increase 
to.  the  circulating  medium  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England  in  the  course  of  that  half  year, 
comjiared  with  the  avenge  amount  outstand- 
ing m  the  four  half  years  preceding,  to  the 
extent  of  3,878^/. 

Your  Committee  cannot  avoid  expresnog 
ao  opinion,  that  whatever  inight  be  the  po- 
licy, and  howev^  laudable  the  intentions,  of 
the  Bank,  in  engaging  to  make  paiiial  issues 
of  coin  in  payment  of  their  notes,  yet,  .when 
the  exchanges  became  uafiivonrabley  and  the 
price  of  .£Qkl  rose  abovs  the  Mint  priGa^  tiie 
obly  mode  by  which  they  could  have.mtaiaed 
the  ooin  in  ctcculatkm,  would  have  bten  a 
contractkm  of  their  issues;  And  imleaa  the 
Bank,  at  that  period,  posaassedsuehacoBtrol 
over  the  amount  of  those  issues,  as.  wMiUi 
have  enabled  them  to  effect  thai  ol^ioct,  your 
Committee  must  consider  it  to  haw e  bMi  in- 
expedient, in  the  then  stated  the  exchanges, 
to  undertake  an  extensive  thmu^  partial  issue 
of  ooin,  which  sulyected  the  Bank  to  consi- 
derable loss,  and  a  great  drain  of  treasure. 

Under  these  impcesnons,  and  Irom  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  continued^ssueof  ooin  from 
the  Bank,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  their 
treasure,  would  have  the  elect  of  postponing 
the  period  at  which  the  termiaatioA  of  the  res-^ 
triction  can  take  places  without  producing  on 
the  other  band  any  advantage  wbi^ver  to  the 
oountry,  while  the  eschanges  and  the  price  of 
gold  are  in  their  present  .state,  your  Com- 
mittee ipere  induced  to  recommend  to  the 
House,  in  their  first  report,  the  immediate 
enactment  of  a  law  to  suspend  all  payments 
in  ^d  coin  by  the  Bank,  until  your  Com* 
mittee  might  be  enabled  to  present  to  the 
House,  their  view  of  the  whole  subject  which 
has  b^n  referred  to  their  consideration. 

The  next  important  point  to  which  the 
committee  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  is  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  are  outstanding  upon 
government  securities;  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  amount  of  the  debt  due  by  the  public  to 
the  Bank  of  Enghmd. 

The  necessity  of  the  repayment  of  a  large 
portion  of  that  debt  has  been  so  earnestly  in* 
sisted  on  by  the  Bank,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  connexion  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Bank,  involve  so  many  im- 
portant considerations,  that  your  Committee 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enter  into 
aome  detail  with  respect  to  the  origin  and 
gradual  increase  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  the  e&ct 
which  thev  have,  when  carried  to  the  aoMunt 
at  which  th^  at  present  stand,  of  depriving 
the  Bank  of  that  control  over  their  issues  m 
notes,  the  posseasiop  of  which  is  deamed  by 
them  an  essential  pielinunary  to  tbe  i 
tion  of  cash  payments. 
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In  the  appeiidi k  to  the  neport  ^xrtll  be  (bund 
en  accooni  of  the  amoma  of  tMlveuoeft  inede 
by  the  Bank  of  Enriand  to  government  on 
eicbeqver  biUs  and  other  securities,  from 
the  vear  ITM  to  the  hitest  period  to  which  it 
can  be  made  up. 

The  first  item  of  this  account,  entitled,  an 
advance  out  of  sums  issued  for  the  payment 
of  dividends,  now  amountiDg  to  the  sum  of 
tfiMfiM^  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee,  to  be  considered  as  any  portion 
of  the  d^»t  due  by  the  government  to  the 
fitenk.  It  arises  from  money  originally 
lodged  by  government  at  the  Bank  for  pay- 
ment of  dividends  topubMe  creditors,  which 
not  havine  been  dairoed  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Bankiand  applied  to  the  public  ser- 
▼ioe,  miderthe  previsioMof  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture passed  in  the  years  1791,  1806,  and 
1816.  It  is  not  therefore  an  advance  from 
the  fbnds  of  the  Bank,  but  is  the  property  of 
the  public  creditors^  whidi  has  been  made 
available  fe^  pubtio  popposee  until  domaaded 
bytliem. 

It  will  be  seen  fh>m  the  account,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  ^Ivanoes  of  the  Bank 
are  at  present  made  under  the  two  lieads  of 
^  exchequer  bills  issued  f*  and  ^  exchequer 
bills  purchased  ;^  and  before  the  committee 
point  out  the  distmeiion  between  those  heads 
of  the  aeeoont,4he^  wittshorUv  advert  to  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  since  the  in- 
stitotion  of  the  Back  for  the  regulation  of 
their  advances  to  government. 

On  the  orignial  establishment  of  the  Bank, 
by  the  5th  and  dth  William  and  Maiy,  a  pe- 
nile Is  imposed  upen  the  directors^  if  they 
purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any 
crown  lands,  or  if  they  advance  to  his  ma- 
jest;r  any  sum  of  money,  bywav  of  loan,  or 
anticipation  «n  any  branch  of  the  pidl>lic  re- 
venue, other  than  on  such  finds  only  on 
which  a  credit  of  k)an  bar  fball  be  granted 
by  parliament.  Such  credits  have  ever  shice 
been  granted  from  time  to  time,  and  advanees 
made  upon  them.  The  amount  annually 
from  the  year  IfTT  to  the  year  1793,  ex- 
tracted from  the  doenments  publisbed  in  the 
resort  of  theeommlttee  of  seerecy  of  1797, 
will  be  ibund  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  year  1793  an  act  was  passed  pre- 
texting the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Bank  of  Eoj^and  from  any  penalty,  on  ae- 
count  of  their  having  advanced,  or  advancing 
in  future,  any  sums  of  money  in  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange  accepted  by  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  made  payable  at  the  Bank,  but 
not  chn^  on  any  branch  of  the  revenue. 
The  motives  for  passiog  this  act  are  fully  de- 
tailed m  the  evideDce  given  by  Mr.  Bosan- 
qoet,  then  a  director  of  the  Bank,  to  the 
committee  of  secrecy  in  the  year  1797.  He 
states,  "<  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
Bank,  timeout  of  mind,  to  advance*  for  the 
amount  of  such  treasury  bills  of  excnange  as 
were  directed  for  payment  to  the  Bank,  until 
nntil'theamountwas  about  20  or  dOfiOOL, 


when  the  Tndasury  usually  sent  on!ler»fi>r  Hie 
amount  of  such  iadvance^  to-be  setoff  frmn 
the  respective  accoants  to  which  the.  Wis 
properly  belonged.  In  the  American  war, 
they  had  been  permitted  to  run  to  a  larger 
amount,  but  he  oeUeved  they  never  exceeded 
150,000/*  Doubts  occurred  to  him,  when  gO" 
vor,  whether  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  did  not  extend  to  this  trans- 
action j  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
them,  thaact  of  1793  (33  Geo.  3.  chap.  3S) 
was  introduced  and  passed.*'  It  appears  to 
have  been  originally  proposed,  thatthe  Bank 
should  be  empowered  to  advance  to  a  limited 
amount  of  50,000/.  or  100,000/.  i  but  the  act 
passed  without  any  limitation ;  its  operation 
being  of  course  conined  to  advances  upon 
treasury  bills  of  exchanfle,  on  whidh  spedesef 
security  however,^no  advances  appear  to  have 
been  made  since  the  restitctieii^ 

By  an  act  (37  Geo.  3,  ch^.  91)  which  pas- 
sed very  shortly  afto  the  first  restriction  act, 
the  Bank  were  prohibited  from  making  any 
loan  or  advance  on  account  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, during  the  continuance  of  the  restnction; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
session  (38  Geo.  3,  chap.  1)  it  was  enacted 
"  that  the  Bank  may  make  an  advance  on 
the  credit  of  duties  on  malt,  and  on  the  land 
tax  imposed  in  that  session,  and  any  other 
advance  which  may  be  authorised  bj  imy 
other  acts  which  may  be  passed  during  me 
continaanoeof  the  restriction.'^ 

In  almost  all  the  acts  authorizuig  the  issne 
of  exchequer  bills  passed  subsequently,  a 
special  clause  has  been  introduced  empower- 
ing the  Bank  to  advance  the  whole  or  apor- 
tkm  of  the  amount  specified  in  the  act  They 
never  advance  any  sum  b^ond  the  amount  to 
which  thev  are  limited  hi  the  several  acts, 
nor  have  the  bills  issued  to  them  and  the  bills 
purchased  by  them,  together,  exceeded  that 
amount. 

The  bills  described  as  ^  issued,"  are  those 
which  pasadirectly  to  fbe  Bank  from  the  ex- 
chequer, under  special  contmcts  or  ame- 
ments  entered  into ;  as,  for  instanoe,  the  bUls 
jssued  upon  the  credit  of  annual  dnties,  and 
upon  the  advance  of  SfiOOfiOOi.  as  a  loan  m 
tba  public,  in  consideratkm  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter. 

The  bills  ^  purchased"  are  those  whkh  are 
tidcen  by  the  Bank  (usually  on  aivapplication 
from  the  Treasurv),  when  an  issue  off  exche- 
quer bills  takes  place,  and  when  they  cannot 
be  mAd  to  the  public  at  a  premium.  The  Bank 
never  credit  any  premium,  nor  deduct  any 
discount  upon  the  bills  thus  taken;  nor4io 
they,  resell  such  bills  to  the  public. 

An  account  in  the  appendix  rtx)ws  the  total 
aosount  of  excheqoer  bills  authorised  to  be 
issued  by  parhameat  in  every  ymM  since  the 
year  1799,  and  the  amount  which  the  Bank 
was  anthorixed  to  take  of  each  deBciiation  of 
bills. 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank 
to  government  (deducting  the  sum  issued  fixMn 
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the  unddmed  dividends)  on  the  96th  Feb- 
ruftry  and  Sod  August  of  each  year  since 
ihe  year  181 4,  and  of  the  bank  notes  issued 


during  the  corre^nding  hftlf  ydu^  appears 
from  the  accounts  presented  te  your  commiu 
tee  to  have  been  as  follows  ; 


1814.  January  to  June    • 
„      July  to  December  • 

1815.  January  to  June    • 
,,      July  to  December  • 

1816.  January  to  June    • 
„      July  to  December  • 

1817.  January  to  June    • 
„     July  to  December  • 

1818.  January  to  June    • 
,,      July  to  December  • 


BANK   VOTES. 

-•«5,511,01«.- 
..•«8,291,882.- 

-.87,155,824.- 
•••26,618,210.- 

•  •26,468,283.- 
»•  •26,681,398.- 
.••27,339,768.- 
.••29,210,035.- 
'••27,954,558.- 
» ••26,487,859.- 


-Fcbruary  26, 1814- 
-August  2,  „  •' 
•February  26, 1815  •• 
-August  2,  „  .• 
February  26,1816.- 
-August  2,  „  .« 
-February  26, 1817*  • 
-August  2,  „  •« 
-February  26, 1818»< 
•August  2,  „  •< 
-Februai7llyl819^. 


ADTAVC£S^ 

•  •23,607,300. 

•  •34,987,800. 

•  •27,156,000. 

•  •24,079,100. 

•  •18,988,300. 

•  •26,042,600. 

•  •25,399,500. 
..  27,330,718, 

•  •27,002,000f 

•  •27,060,900. 

•  •21,930,000. 


From  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1797,  when 
Ihe  restriction  act  passed,  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Bank  to  government  and 
of  the  notes  outstaodingon  the  2i5th  February 
kk  each  year,  was-^ 

Bank  Notes.      Advances. 
1790  •••  •  10,217,360 ....  7,908,968 


1791 

>  •••11,699,140  • 

.••  9,603,978 

1792 

^•••11,349,810. 

.••  9,839,338 

1793- 

>•  ••11,45 1,180  • 

*••  9,066,698 

1794. 

-.•10,963,380^ 

•  •  8,786,514 

1795  . 

...  13,539,160  • 

». .11,114,230 

1796- 

..•11,030,110. 

...11,718,730 

The  amount,  therefore,  of  advances  to  the 
fiovemment  does  not  appear  to  have  borne, 
tor  some  time  previously  to  the  restriction 
act,  a  much  less  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  notes  outstanding,  than  the  ad- 
vances since  1814  have  borne  to  the  notes 
issued  in  corresponding  periods. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  a  material  reduction  of 
the  debt  to  the  Bank  took  place  between  the 
month  of  August  1815  and  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary 1816;  it  having  been  reduced  in  the 
latt|er  period  to  the  sum  of  18,988,300/.  de- 
ducting the  advances  from  unclaimed  divi- 
dends. 

This  debt  was  again  increased  between  Fe- 
bruary 1816  and  the  August  following.  In 
that  interval,  war  taxes  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  were  remitted ;  a  large  addition,  aur 
tfaorized  by  several  acts  of  parliament,  was 
made  to  the  unfunded  debt,  and  to  the 
advances  for  which  the  government  were  in- 
debted to  the  Bank.  The  amount  of  those 
advances  was  again  reduced  from  27,060,900/. 
to  21,930,000/.  between  the  2ud  August  1818 
and  the  11th  February  1819. 

I  was  proposed  in  18 18,  to  repay  to  the  Bank 
s-9um  from  8  to  9  millions,  by  gmdual  instal- 
ments of  one  million  a  month,'  from  the 
month  of  May ;  the  Bank  having  then  consi- 
dered that  repayment  sufficient  (accord'mg  to 
the  evidence  of  thegovernorV'  to  enable  them 
to  make^the  experiment  of  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.''  ,     .    , 

To  meet  these  charges:  and  the  services  of 
the  year,  and  also  to  effect  a  farther  reduction 
of  the  unfunded  debt,  provision  was  made  by 
a. loan  of  3  millions  in  mdney,  and  a  gradual 


funding  of  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of 
about  27  millions  with  power  to  the  subscri- 
bers of  making  money  payments,  instead  of 
bringing  in  exchequer  bills;  audit  was  un- 
derstood that  the  Bank  should  retain  one 
half  of  the  monies  paid  in,  to  the  extent  of 
the  monthly  payments  above-mentioned. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  sum  paid  in 
money  on  account  of  this  loan  fell  sl^ort  of 
the  amount  which  was  expected,  and  the  re- 
payment of  the  Bank  did  not  much  exce^ 
five  millions  at  the  end  of  January  1819 ;  one 
million  of  which  the  Bank  do  not  consider  as 
an  effective  repayment,  interest  to  that  amount 
being  due  to  the  Bank  upon  the  whole  of  their 
advances. 

The  amount  of  the  advances  of  the  Bank  to 
government  was,  on  the  29th  April  last, 
19,438,900/.;  the  sum  of  1,098,820/.  being 
deducted  from  the  account  furnished  by  the 
Bank,  as  the  amount  of  advances  on  sums 
issued  for  the  payment  of  dividends. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  communi-' 
cation  made  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  to  the  committee,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  of  the  directors 
who  were  examined  personally  before  them, 
that  they  consider  the  repayment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  advances  essential!  v  ne- 
cessary, preparatory  to  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  As  the  notes  which  are  issued  by 
the  Bank  upon  the  discount  ofmercantile  bills- 
revert  to  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
which  those  bills  have  to  run,  and  which 
never  exceeds  65  days,  it  is  clear  that  that 
portion  of  their  issues  can  be  extended  or  li- 
mited at  their  discretion ;  whilst  over  the 
notes  which  are  Issued  in  consequence  of  ad*> 
vances  to  government,  they  have  not  practi- 
cally the  same  control.  To  whatever  extent 
these  advances  may  be  reduced,  the  Bank  will 
gain  a  corresponding  control  over  the  amount 
of  their  circulating  paper,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  supply  the  dimmution  of  notes  thus  created 
by  an  mcrease  of  their  issues,  either  upon  the 
discount,  of  mercantile  bills,  or  by  the  pur- 
chase of  bullion,  or  if  necessary  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  notes  out- 
standing equal  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
repayment. 

The  only  mode,  during  a  suspeosten  9f 
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cuitk  pkjmsbt^^  hy  whkh  the  Bank  ciA  effect 
a  reductionof  tbar  issues,  supposing  no  part 
of  the  adnmcee  made  by  them  to  the  govern- 
nent  to  be  repaid,  is  by  UmitiDg  that  accom- 
modation to  trade,  which  they  imve  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  granting,  b/tlie  discount  of 
mercantile  bills  of  undoubted  solidity,  arising 
oat  of  real  commercial  transactions,  and 
falling  due  within  short  and  fixed  periods. 

AlUioug^  the  amount  of  the  advances 
made  by  Uie  Bank  on  public  securhies  is  ac- 
curately stated  in  the  account  in  the  appen- 
dix, and  although  the  oommittoe  strongly 
advise  the  repayment  of  the  portion  of  them 
required  1>y  tne  Bank ;  yet  they  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  tftuit  in  determining  tftie 
actual  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank 
m  account  of  these  advances,  an  allowance 
4ught  to  be  made,  in  fiivour  of  the  public,  to 
the  extent  of  the  balances  of  pubUc  money 
deposited  at  the  Bank. 
•  The  attention  of  parliament  appears  to 
have  been  first  called  to  the  extent  and  ope- 
ration of  those  balances,  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  public  expenditure,  presented 
in  the  year  1807;  (rom  which  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pubuc  money 
deposited  at  the  Bank,  was  then  calculated  to 
be  11,104,919^.;  and  a  sum  equal  to  6  per 
cent  interest,  on  the  average  balances  in  ques- 
tion, was  considered,  by  that  Committee,  not 
fiu'  from  the  amount  of  the  profits  derived  by 
the  Bank  from  this  source. 

The  average  amount  of  public  balances 
held  by  the  Bank  appears  to  have  been  about 
eleven  millions,  from  tlie  year  180?  to  the 
year  1816 ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vantage reralUng  to  the  Bank  from  the  pos- 
session of  them,  the  sum  of  three  millions 
was  advanced  by  the  Bank  to  government, 
without  interest,  in  1808,  which  advance  was 
continued,  under  the  authonty  of  acts  passed 
by  the  legislature,  to  April  1818. — Since  the 
year  1816,  the  public  balances  held  by  the 
Bankiiave  been  diminished,  and  their  averaae 
amount  in  the  year  1818  did  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  seven  millions.  Their  amount  has 
been  sUll  ^ther  reduced  b^  the  operation  of 
an  act  which  has  passed  m  the  present  ses- 
sion, which  makes  the  growing  produce  of 
the  oonsoUdated  fiind  available,  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  the  public  service;  and  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  within  those,  limits  lessens  the 
benefit  previously  derived  by  the  Bank  from 
its  aocunmlation  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  each  quarter. 

It  appears  however  to  the  Committee,  that 
whatever  may  be,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
the  aoKniot  of  the  public  balances  held  by 
the  Bank,  that  amount  ought  alwavs  to  ut 
kept  in  view,  and  allowance  made  for  it 
when  the  advances  from  the  Bank  to  the  go- 
vernment are  under  consideration ;  for  it  is 
dear,  that  if  a  final  setUement  of  this  ac- 
count were  to  take  place,  the  public  money 
defMMited  with  the  Bank  must  be  set  off 
j^ainstthe  advances  madi  by  them  to  the 

(VOL.  XL.) 


government  upon  eichequer  bilU,  and  other 
securities  bearing  interest 

In  confirmation  oft  his  view  of  the  subject, 
Iho  Committee  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hiudimaad,  now  one  of  the 
bank  jdirectors.  He  states,  that  '*  it  is  his 
opinion,  that  a  sum  of  from  8  to  10  millions 
should  i>e  repaid  to  the  bank  by  government, 
supposing  tne  public  balances  to  remain 
without  any  considerable  decrease  in  amount'' 
And  being  asked,  '^  Does  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  balances  ppccate  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  total  advances  made 
by  the  Bank  to  the  public  P  he  answers, 
**  Yes,  it  does." 

For  the  reasons  alleged,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee,  that  although  the  amount  of  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  upon  government  seai- 
rities  is  accurately  stated  in  the  appei^dix,  yet 
in  determining  the  efiect  which  these  ad- 
vances have,  of  diminishing  the  conteol  of 
the  Bank  over  their  issues,  a  deduction  must 
be  made  corresponding  in  amount  to  the 
average  sum  hela  for  any  given  period  by  the 
Bank  as  a  deposit  of  public  money,  since  that 
deposit,  by  lessening  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  restores  to  the  Bank  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  the  power  of  acc^ng  to 
the  applications  made  to  them  for  the  dis- 
count of  mercantile  bills. 

Your  Committee  trust  they  shall  not  be 
considered  to  have  entered  into  unnecessai^ 
details  in  having  thus  given  a  full  exposition 
of  the  relations  Mtween  the  government  and 
the  Bank.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
evidence  that,  the  amount  of  their  advances 
to  the  public  is  urged  by  the  Bank  as  one  of 
the  main  impediments  to  the  early  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments ;  and  that  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  their  resumption, 
the  Bank  require  a  repayment  to  the  extent 
often  millions.— The  Committee  was  anxious 
therefore  that  the  amount  and  operation  of 
these  advances,  and  the  degree  to  which  their 
effect  is  counteracted  by  the  balances  of 
public  money  held  by  the  Bank,  should  be 
dearly  understood;  and  tliis  appeared  to 
them  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Committee 
feel  it  their  duty  to  close  this  branch  of  their 
inquiry,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
the  House,  to  make  immediate  provision  for 
the  gradual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  thai 
portion  of  the  debt,  which  the  Bank  require 
to  be  repaid,  and  to  establish  some  perma- 
nent provisions,  limiting  and  defining  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bank  to  make  advances  to  the 
government,  and  to  purchase  government 
securities ;  and  bringing  under  the  constant 
inspection  of  parliament,  the  extent  to  which 
that  authority  may  be  in  future  exercised. 

II.— Your  Committee  proceed  to  the  next 
head  of  their  inquiry,— The  expediency  of 
reverting  to  cash  payments,  at  the  period 
fixed  by  law  for  their  resumption. 

It  wdl  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  papers 
in  the  Appendix,  that  the  Bank,  without  de- 
parting from  the  principles  upon  which  their 
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iMties  OB  the  dilcount  of  mercantile  biUa  have 
long  been  resulatei),  have  made  a  very  cob- 
9id^able  re&ction  in*  the  aroouot  of  Botes 
outstafkdiBg,  compared  with  their  amouDt  si 
the  comnencemeot  of  the  ^ear  1818* 

From  July  to  December  181T  jf . 

the  average  amount  was    -  t9,S10|035 

From  January  to  June  1818  -  27,954,518 

.  From  July  to  December  do.  -  26,487,859 
The  average  amount  for  the 

three  months  to  the  end  of 

March  1819 25,794,460 

.  Should  the  Legblature  detarmiBe  on  the 
restoration  of  cash  payments  on  the  5th  July 
Bext,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  woukl  natu- 
rally  feel  themselves  compelled  to  postpoBo 
the  consideration  of  all  otner  interests  to  the 
aecurityof  the  establishment  over  which  they 
preside,  and  would  qiake  a  farther  and  very 
Sudden  reduction  of  that  fjortion  of  their  cur* 
VBBcy  which  they  have  Inunediately  witbki 
their  control. 

Much  important  testimony  will  be  fouad 
in  the  minutes  of  evidefice,  with  respect  to 
the  efiect  to  be  apprehended  from  a  very  rapid 
dimiBution  of  the  present  amount  of  currency 
upon  the  trading  and  agricultural  iotcrests  of 
the  empire,  of  which  evidence  your  Com** 
miltee  oeem  it  incumbent  on  tbem  to  extract 
a  portion,  sufficient  to  give  the  House  a  just 
idea  of  the  optnioaa  upon  this  subject  pre- 
vailing amount  the  persofis  whom  they 
examined. 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  being  requested  to 
state,  in  what  manner  an  attempt  to  effect 
the  restoratioB  of  cash  payments  within  the 
period  of  a  year,  would  operate  upon  the 
commerce  and  internal  concerns  of  the  em- 
pire? replied,  '*  The  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments can  only  be  effected  by  drawine  buHion 
into  the  country,  by  a  reduction  of  the  issues 
of  the  Bank«  I  canBot  thiak  that  the  BaBk 
could  pay  Ib  specie,  with  aay  expectation  of 
eontinuine  in  that  state,  until  there  was  a 
considerable  portion  of  specie  already  in  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  I  apprehend,  that 
by  no  process,  even  if  the  effects  of  any 
sudden  reduction  of  issues  were  totally  dis- 
regarded, could  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  be  brought  into  the  country,  within 
the  period  mentioned.  I  am  farther  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  operation  of  reduction  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  must 
always  be  accompanied  with  some  restraint 
and  inconvenience  to  every  branch  of  industry 
in  the  country;  and  that  if  it  were  forced, 
with  a  rapidity  at  all  approaching  to  what 
would  be  required  for  tne  fiayment  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth,  the  injury  would  be 
intolerable;  the  reduction  of  paper  would 
produce  all  those  effects  which  arise  from  the 
reduction  Ib  the  amount  of  money  in  any 
country;  an  effisct  which  I  think  is  well  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Hume*a  ^  Essay  on  Money.' 
The  coBsequences  of  a  coBtraction  or  expaa^ 
sioB  of  the  amount  of  money  Ib  a  couBtry, 
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seem  more  ftit  durit^  tha  progMia  of  such 
coBtrtotKMi  aod  esptBtk>B,  thaB.  ifom  any 
positive  amouni  of  rooBoy  at  aBjr  oBe  given 
period,  k  is  Bot,  Ib  my  opiBion,  of  great  ina* 
portaace,  what  anM>UBt  of  moBey  may  exist 
m  any  couutry;  but  that  the  question,  of, 
whether  it  is  oa  the  increase  or  decrease,  is 
OBe  of  great  importaBce  to  every  branch  of 
its  industry.^ 

Mr.  UaldimaBd  stated,  ^  that  he  coooeived 
it  to  be  Beoessary  that  the  Btjak  of  Eoglaad, 
Ib  order  to  be  enabled  to  re»mie  tba  payment 
of  its  Botee  in  specie,  stKHikl  rednce  tbek 
preseBt  amouBt  to  the  extoBt  of  three  or  km 
millioBS  Aicdbly."  He  explaiBed,  **  that  by 
the  term  forcibly,  he  meaBt  a  reduction,  not 
•rising  fBom  three  or  four  millioBS  lets  being 
Remanded,  but  from  three  or  lour  miUiona 
being  ikmanded  and  refused  l^  tbe  Bank  to 
the  public  and  ^ovecnmetit.  He  oonsklefcd 
this  forced  reduction  of  tbe  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  Engknd  to  be  neoesawy,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  rest  of  the  paper  in  drculatioii  to 
its  ancicBt  value  in  gold,  aud  the  eachanges 
to  par.''  BoBg  aaked,  if,  *<  in  order  to  piO'* 
duce  the  e€Sect  whkh  he  aotieipated  from  a 
fimuble  reduction  of  the  isaaes  of  the  Bank, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  teduction 
should  be  sudden  P'  he  replied,  ^  In  my  opi* 
BioB  every  possible  disadvaBtage  and  in«on« 
venience  to  the  public  would  arise  from  a 
suddeB  reduction;  I  should  certaiBly  reconi* 
meod  its  being  gradual.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  &  merchant  principally  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  Bast  and  West  Indies,  and  ocea« 
sionally  in  jgenoal  trade,  gave  an  ofnnion, 
*'  that  the  mfluence  which  tbe  reduction  of 
the  Bank  issues  produces,  is  of  a  secondary 
nature  ;•  that  in  other  times,  tlie  alteration  oif 
two  or  three  millions  in  their  issues  woukl  not 
have  been  at  all  felt ;  but  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  after  a  year 
of  much  overtrading,  and  a  great  accumu* 
lation  of  ^reign  gocKb  in  the  country,  and  of 
British  goods  for  British  account  in  Foreiga 
markets,  whatever  tends  to  narrow  the  moane 
of  circulation,  ads  in  a  much  greater  degree 
BOW,  than  it  would  in  other  times." 

Af\er  a  ftiU  consideration  of  the  evidence, 
and  of  the  several  matters  to  which  it  io 
materia]  to  advert,  in  considering  the  cxpe- 
(tieacy  of  resuming  payments  in  cash  on  tbe 
6th  July  next,  the  amount  of  the  advancea 
of  the  Bank  to  government,  the  quantity  of 
bullion  in  their  coffers,  the  probable  effect  of 
a  rapid  and  considerable  reduction  of  their 
issues,  in  whatever  manner  or  with  whatever 
view  such  reduction  might  take  place,  your 
Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  itia 
expedient  to  continue  the  restrictum  beyond 
the  6th  July  next. 

m.^—Yonr  Committee  have  new  presented 
to  the  House,  their  view  of  the  two  important 
points,  which  they  proposed  f according  to  th» 
order  of  refeMnce)  to  make  the  irst  sul^ta 
of  their  in«asUgatumy«^the  state  of  the  Bank 
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•f  Sagkod;  tad, Ibe  eipedkney  of  Kram- 
M§  onh  pajmeata  on  the  5tli  July  next. 
Thejr  iMw  proceed  to  offer  their  observBtbas, 
with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  it  may  be 
advisaUo  to  tcrmiMilB  the  reBtrictio». 

They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  advert  to 
the  supply  of  gold  which  may  be  required,  in 
•rder  to  iKet  the  pmbable  deoMods  upon 
llse  Bank  <m  tbt  w—pnpiioit  of  payi»efits  in 


Dsqt 
ma 


It  is  difficult  IQ  farm  a»y  accurate  estimate 
of  the  ftoooitnt  of  ^Id  la  circulation  pre- 
viousJy  to  the  year  1?97;  and  coi^tiires 
with  respoci  to  that  ,irhich  will  heroafUr  be 

Stand,  «EMitt  necevarily  be  more  vi^;ue 
I  wisatis&ctoTy. 

In  the  oommoBicatioo  made  to  the  Con^ 
aiUM  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Bank, 
OB  the  tsth  March,  it  is  obferved,  '*  that  the 
amooat  of  specie  in  eireulatioB  before  the  war 
was  vaiiousiy  estimated,  even  by  tlie  persons 
best  qualified,  from  their  situation,  to  obtahi 
iwihrmatien.  It  seemsi  bovver,  to  have 
boea agreed  that  it  sras  about  30  millions; 
bat  whafever  the  amouai,  the  whole  bas  been 
exported.'' 

Mr.  iia#niaa  stales  to  hi»  evidence,  ^'  That 
lbs  amount  of  gold  in  the  country,  previous 
to  the  restriction,  had  been  estimated  by  the 
kle  fard  Liverpool  ^t  80  millions.  Mr.  Rose 
atatedk  higher;  but  perhaps  if  we  were  to 
take  it  at  so  millions,  that  might  be  about 
the  amount  which  was  in  circulation  fwevious 
to  Che  restrictioii  act.**  He  adds, ''  that  he- 
thtnks  he  is  wanaoted  in  sayiuj;,  that  if  SO 
aiiJkms,  besides  what  rpmaioed  in  the  Bank, 
was  necessary  for  the  scale  of  expenditure 
bei»re  the  restrictioo  act,  it  is  taking  it  mo- 
derately to  contend  that  aa  much  would  be 
neceseaiy  towT* 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  observed,  ''that 
it  is  difficnb,  indeed  impossible,  to  form  any 
accuraia  estimate;  but  his  impmsioa  is,  that 
with  a  new  and  perfect  coin,  such  as  the  sove- 
retga,  which  in  his  opinion  wpuld  exclude 
the  ii,  and  %L  notes,  whether  they  are  by 
law  excluded  or  not,  the  amount'  of  such  a 
gold  coin  would  not  be  much  less  than  from 
40  to  45  millions.  He  does  not  mean  that 
the  whole  amount  would  be  required  before 
caah  pigments  couki  be  resumed;  but  he 
thinks  that  they  could  not  be  safely  under^ 
taken  with  much  less  than  half  of  that 
amount  actually  in  the  country,  which  its 
cifoulation  wonld  ultimately  absorb;  and 
that  the  half  could  not  be  accumulated, 
without  gceat  pmssure  upon  the  country,  in 
lem  than  four  or  five  years  from  the  present 


The  data  on  which  any  reasoning  with 
smpect  lb  the  amount  of  metallic  airreacy 
that  wiU  be  required  subsequently  to  the  re- 
mo^  of  tha  restriction,  are  so  imperfect, 
that  vstir  ConrautSee  attain  firom  oftering 
any  deeisnw  opipoion  upois  the  sub^ifsct;  but 
tlmy  think  that  Mt.  Baring  has  over-ratad 
^Nl  lm^Ul^^|i.  ,  Withmnmotalsoto  tho  dispoi- 


situm  of  the  public,  to  require  gold  coin  as 
currency  in  preference  to  notes  under  five 
pounds,  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  from 
the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  difiering 
from  that  which  Mr,  Baring  has  formed. 
It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  part  of  the 
Report,  that  when  the  Bank  undertook  to 
pay  their  notes  in  cash  in  the  year  1817,  x\o 
preference  for  coin  was  shown,  until  the 
foreign  exchanges  caused  a  demand  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation.  Mr.  Harman  states 
m  his  evidence,  "  That,  at  that  period,  he 
was  induced  to  Batter  hioEiself  that  the  doors 
of  the  Bank  would  be  opened— that  (if  he 
might  use  the  expression)  the  public  would 
hardly  know  whether  the  Bank  was  open  or 
shut— that  it  was  in  a  moment  of  tranquillity 
—that  people  seemed  indifferent  about  gold—- 
that  instead  of  coming  to  the  Bank  for  gold, 
they  brought  their  sold  to  the  bank;  th^t 
remained,  till  the  nnancial  operations  in 
France  began,  and  as  soon  as  they  werp 
talked  of,  the  tide  turned." 

Mr.  Stuckey.  a  gentleman  very  extensively 
connected  with  banks  in  the  county  of  So* 
m^rpet,  gave  evidence  to  the  following  effects 
— "  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1816  an^ 
bsgimiiog  of  1817,  we  had  a  circulatioo  of 
com  for  some  months;  it  cost  us  at  that 
period  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  to  transmit 
the  surplus  quantity  of  coin  to  London,  of 
which  (bur-finhs  in  value,  at  least,  consisted 
of  gold.  We  could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
country,  our  customers  preferring  pur  notes. 
In  the  spring  of  1817, 1  brought  with  me  to 
town  near  1,000  goineas  from  one  of  oujr 
banks ;  on  taking  them  to  our  London  banker, 
he  requested,  as  a  favour.  I  would  not  leave 
them  there.  They  had  lately  sent  so  many 
to  the  Bank  of  Englapd,  that  they  did  not 
like  to  trouble  them  any  more;  besides,  the 
Bank  only  took  those  which  were  of  full 
weight." 

Notwithstanding  this  evidefice,  it  roust  be 
admitted,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  ca^ 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  so  short  an 
mterval  as  that  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Uarman  and  Mr.  Stuckey.  Great  uncertainty 
must  prevail  with  respecf  to  the  amount  of 
gold  which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  circulation ;  and  the  Bank  roust 
be  prepared,  not  only  for  the  possibility  of  ^ 
much  larger  demand  for  those  purposes  thap 
will  probably  be  made,  but  for  the  conse* 

Suences  of  a  dmin  upon  their  treasure  in^ 
need  either  by  such  a  tempoi^ury  depression 
of  the  exchanges  as  shall  afford  a  profit  on 
the  exporUtion  of  the  precious  metals,  or  by 
a  disposition  to  hpara  them,  arisins  froiQ 
sudden  panic  and  temporary  want  of  confit 
dence  in  paper  currency.  It  must  be  consi^ 
dered  also,  that  the  stock  of  gold  now  in  this 
country  is  very  limited.  The  long  continur 
ance  of  the  restriction  has  caused  the  cxpor^ 
tation  of  nearly  the  whole  o(  that  which  cirt 
Qulated  previously,  and  the  natural  induce^ 
meot  to  transmit  the  coiA  from  thiscouatry^ 
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where  it  was  not  necesmy,  to  other  ftlaces 
where  it  could  be  more  profitably  employed, 
has  been  in  a  very  trifling  degree^  counter- 
acted by  the  legislative  enactments  which 
prohibit  such  an  application  of  it. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  jonr  Com- 
mittee, again  to  procure  an^  quantity  of  gold 
which  is  likely  to  be  required  ibr  the  pur- 
poses of  currencif;  but  a  corresponaing 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  country  must 
be  withdrawn  from  productive  employment 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  gold  in  circulation;  and  causes  are  at 
present  in  operation,  which  are  likely,  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  precious  metab,  to 
increase,  in  a  i)roportionate  decree,  the  d^- 
cttlty  of  obtaining,  within  a  limited  period,  an 
adequate  supply  fur  the  use  of  this  countiy. 

It  appears  that  the  governments  of  onier 
countries  in  Europe  are  now  occupied  in  sub- 
stituting a  metallic,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
paper  currency,  which  the  necessities  of  war 
compelled  them  to  establish;  and  that  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  imported  into  Eu- 
rope of  late  years,  has  been  dhninished  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Spanisli  colonies. 

These  efibrts  on  the  part  of  other  countries 
to  restore  to  par  with  tne  precious  metals  the 
value  of  their  respective  currencies,  would, 
by  making  the  exchanges  more  unfavourable 
to  this  country,  aggravate  the  evil  of  a  long 
continued  restriction,  but  they  will  certainly, 
by  increasing  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  render  increased  exertion  on  our  part 
necessarv  for  procuring  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  ability  of  the  Bank  however  to  resume 
and  continue  cash  payments,  depends  less 
upon  the  actual  amount  of  treasure  it  may 
be  possible  to  accumulate,  than  upon  the 
state  of  the  foreign  exchan^  previously  and 
subsequently  to  their  resumption,  and  to  the 
degree  of  certainty  there  may  be,  tl^iat  the 
market  price  of  gofd  can  be  reduced  to,  and 
aiftde  to  conform  with,  the  mint  price. 

Unless  such  a  reductbn  can  be  efiected, 
and  such  a  conformity  established,  it  will  be 
vain  for  the  Bank  to  expend  their  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  boilion.  No  accumulation 
of  treasu^e  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
carried,  can  render  the  Bank  competent  to 
satisfy  the  demands,  which  will  inevitably  be 
made  for  gold,  if  the  Bank  are  under  an  obli- 
gation to  issue  it  at  the  rate  of  3/.  17«.  iOid. 
Ser  ounce,  and  if  the  parties  having  a  right  to 
emand  it,  can  continue  to  realize  a  profit  of 
five  or  six  per  cent  upon  its  exportation. 

The  documents  in  the  appendix  afierd 
ample  information,  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  price  of 
gold  measured  in  bank  notes,  for  several 
years  past;  and  the  various  opinions  of  those 
who  were  deemed  by  your  Committee  most 
competent  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  eatises  which  have  of  late  infloeneed 
^e  exchanges,  and  the  price  of  gold,  will  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  evidence. 


Your  Committee  have  akeady  ebaeiyed*^ 
that  for  a  connderable  part  of  tha  years  181# 
and  18179  the  foreign  exchanges  were  ill 
favour  of  this  cdun^,  and  tlut  aiiioe  the 
month  of  July  of  the  latter  year  tli^  have 
been  below  par.  Some  of  the  witneases  4M- 
cribed  the  uafiivoiiralile  changei  to  the  effect 
of  the  loans  which  bad  be^  made  about 
that  period  by  foreign  powevsy  ta  the  remit)- 
tance  of  British  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
being  invested  in  foreign  tecuritiea  and  fo^ 
reign  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  efied 
of  a  very  hu:ge  importation  of  com  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ytv;  and  seme  of  tfaoaa 
witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that  no  measurea 
could  have  been  taken  by  the  Bank  to  con* 
trol  the  effect  of  such  extenuve  remittances. 

Other  witnesses  admitting  that  the  causes 
which  have  been  adverted  to  had  a  tendency 
to  depress  the  exchanges,  conceive  that  a 
contraction  of  the  issues  of  the  Babk^  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  operation  of  thesp 
causes,  nught,  and  inftllibly  would^,havie 
taken  place,  bad  there  been  an  obligation  on 
the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on 
demand. 

However  the  exchanges  may  have  been 
thusaffected^  in  the  course  of  the  last  and 
the  preceding  year,  your  Committee  see  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  causes  above^ 
mentioned,  or  any  similar  causes,  can  con- 
tinue to  affect  them  in  such  a  ck^ree  as  to 
preclude  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a  constant 
reference  to  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
sold,  and  when  necessary,  by  a  cautious  re- 
duction of  their  paper  currency,^  from  gra- 
dually appro»matine  its  value  to  that  of 
gold,  and  ultimately  re-establishing  and 
maintaining  it  at  par. 

Your  Cmnmittee  have  had  submitted  to 
them  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  British 
capital  now  invested  in  foreign  securities,  and 
of  the  remittances  which  may  probably  be 
required  for  farther  pavments  on  account  of 
foreign  loans.  The  calculation  is  founded  on 
the  estimates  of  three  commercial'  houses, 
extensively  engaged  in  foreign  loans,  which 
estimates  are  stated  to  vary  to  an  inconsi- 
derable extent;  and  it  is  computed  that  the 
amount  of  British* capital  in  foreign  public 
securities^  is  about  ten  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  seven  millions  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  in  French  stock.  Thia 
estimate  was  furnished  to  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Haldiraand,  who  thinks  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  error,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two» 
millions.  He  is  of  opinion^  that  little  or 
nothing  more  will  be  sent  ^m  this  country 
on  account  of  foreign  loans,  now  in  course  o§ 
payment. 

Mr.  Holland,  a  partner  in  the  hotiae  of 
Messrs.  Baring,  does  not  consider  the  whole 
amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  forei^ 
including  American,  funds,  to  be  ten  inil« 
lions;  he  speaks  of  capital  permanently  in-> 
vested,  and  does  not  take  into  the  aecouat 
thai  which  nay  have  bean  eoipkgred  in  spe» 
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cuklSoQ  ia  Hkc^d  ftiads,  %  great  part  of 
whkby  be  ebaenred,  had  been  drawn  back 
with  profit  to  this  country.  He  does  not 
think  that  more  than  three  millions  of  Bri- 
tish propertT  are  permanently  invested  in 
JFreach  stodc;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  it 
advances  in  Brice,  a  consioenible  portion  of 
that  will  be  withdrawn;  and  that  tnere  is  no 
probabUitjr  that  any  considerable  sum  will  be 
remitted  mm  thb  coantry,in  consequence  of 
loans  now  contracted  for  abroad. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinkm,  that  the 
future  efiect  upon  the  eicunces  of  remit- 
tances on  account  of  foreig|n  bans,  will  be 
very  limhed;  that  preparations  for  the  re« 
sumption  of  cash  payments  will  tend  to  di- 
minish that^fiect;  and  that,  subsequently  to 
tiietr  resumption  it  will  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stantly opmting  control.  In  corroboration 
of  this  opimon,  the  Committee  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  exchanges  of  France 
and  Holland  (countries  having  a  metallic  cuiw 
lency)  have  been  afiected  by  similar  remitp 


The  Dutch  capitdists  have  embarked  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  foreign  loans 
that  have  recentlv  been  made,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  made  by  Russia;  but  no  sensible  efiect 
has  been  produced  upon  the  exchanges  or 
currency  ot  Holland.  FruKe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  extent  of  contributions  to  foreign 
powers,  which  have  been  defrayed  by  tluit 
country,  has  maintained  an  ample  metallic 
currencT.  It  appears  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
HoUand  and  Mr.  Irving,  that  the  price  of  gold 
has  remained  nearly  8tatk>nary  at  Paris  for 
the  last  four  years;  that  in  1807,  when  there 
was  in  this  country  a  variation  in  its  price  to 
the  extent  of  T  per  cent,  there  was  none  in 
Paris;  and  that  oetween  the  5th  October  and 
the  Mnd  December  last,  whilst  the  variation 
in  the  exchanges  between  Paris  and  this  coun- 
try amountedto  4  percent,  the  greatest  varia- 
tbn  between  Paris  and  iay  country,  which 
had  a  metallic  currency,  did  not  exceed  one 
half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hothschild  being  examined,  as  to  the 
effKt  of  the  contributions  which  France  has 
paid  to  foreign  countries,  upon  her  exchanges, 
replied,  '*  Perhaps  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
percent'' 

When  your  Committee  consider  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  exportable  produce  of  this 
countiy,  they  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  ability 
to  command  such  a  portion  of  the  precious 
metals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
erf"  internal  currency,  and  to  maintain  them  in 
cifcnlation  by  the  same  means  by  which  they 
are  maintained  in  other  countries,  where, 
from  an  imperfect  state  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence, and  the  absence  of  banking  establish- 
ments, a  much  larger  metallic  currency  is 
nectuary  than  this  country  will  require,  in 
proportion  to  its  foreign  tnde  and  internal 
comniercial  dealings. 
,  Diftcaltiesmusthe  encountered  during  the 


praparatkms  for  the  resumption  of  payments 
ni  specie ;  but  those  difficulties  are,  in  the 
estimation  of  your  Committee,  outweighed  by 
the  important  and  permanent  benefit  of  r^ 
storing  the  standard,  by  which,  previously  to 
the  year  1797,  the  value  of  commodities  was 
meaaired,  and  which,  though  variable  in  a 
certain  degree,  is  much  less  exposed  to  fluc- 
tuatkm  than  any  other  that  can  be  devised. 

Your  Committee  abstain  from  entering 
more  at  large  into  this  important  topic,  from 
a  considenSion  that  the  legislature  has  on 
various  occasions,  expressly  pronounced  its 
opinion,  on  the  policy  of  re-establishing  the 
metallic  standara  of  value ;  and  that  the  duty 
which  it  has  devolved  on  your  Committee,  is 
no  other  than  that  of  considering,  at  what 
period,  and  by  what  means,  tha^  great  object 
can  be  best  effected.  They  see  noUiine  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  or  of  Europe, 
which  can  render  it  expedient  to  postpone 
preparations  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
nients,  and  by  thus  deferring,  most  probably 
to  aggravate,  the  difiiculties  which  may  bt  in^ 
separable  from  that  measure*  If,  however, 
the  Committee  can  suggest  to  the  House  any 
plan,  by  which  in  their  opinion  the  pressure 
of  such  difficulties  may  be  greatly  relieved, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accompany  a  re* 
turn  to  cash  payments  can  be  realized,  they 
trust  they  shall  not  be  considered  to  exceed 
the  powers  committed  to  them,  by  thesug* 
gestion  of  such  a  plan,  thoOgh  it  may  involve 
a  temporary  departure  from  the  laws  which 
regulated  our  currency  previously  to  the  re- 
striction. 

A  phm  of  this  nature  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  vour  Committee;  and  before 
they  explain  its  detaib,  or  assign  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  disposed  to  recommend  the 
several  measures  which  form  a  part  of  it,  they 
will  present  its  general  outline  to  the  House. 

They  propose,— That,  af\er  the  1st  May 
1891,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver  a 
quantity  of  goM,  not  less  than  60  ounces,  of 
standard  fineness,  to  be  first  assayed  and 
stamped  at  his  majesty's  mint,  at  the  esta- 
blished mint  price  of  di.  17«.  lO^dU  per  ox.  iu 
exchange  for  such  an  amount  of  notes  pre- 
sented to  them  as  shall  represent,  at  that  rate, 
the  value  of  the  gold  demanded : 

That  this  liability  of  the  Bank  to  deliver 
gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes,  shall  con  • 
Unue  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
three  years,  firom  the  1st  May  1891 ;  and  that 
at  the  end  of  that  period,  cash  payments  shall 
be  resumed : 

That  on  a  day,  to  be  fixed  by  parliament, 
not  later  than  the  1st  February  1820,  the 
Bank  shall  be  required  to  deliver  gold,  of 
standard  fineness,  assayed  and  stamped  as 
before-mentioned,  in  exchange  for  their  notes 
(an  amount  of  not  less  than  60  ounces  of  gold 
being  demanded)  at  4/.  1«.  per  ounce,  that 
being  nearly  the  market  price  of  standard 
goki  m  bars  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
months. 
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TlMtOD  or  bdbMtiie  IslOctdberlMO,  the 
Bank  shall  pay  their  notes  in  gold  of  standard 
fineoess,  at  toe  rate  of  S^  10s.  ^d. ;  and  on  or 
before  the  let  May  IMI^asbefoM-mntioned, 
at  the  ancient  standard  rate  of  Si.  If  s.  tOid. 

Your  Committee  proceed  to  state  the  rea* 
sous  which  indoee  Ihem  to  reeonunend  the 
adoption  of  these  eiutt;estioas. 

Biy  reqdrin^  the  mnk  to  pey,  afVer  the  let 
May  1891,  a  civen  quantity  of  notes  in  stand- 
ard gold,  M  tne  mint  f  fioe,  a  security  ageinst 
fiiicUiation  in  the  vawe  of  the  paper  curvency 
will  be  provided,  of  the  ssme  nature  with  that 
which  payments  in  specie  afibrded  previously 
to  tiM  Bestrietlon  act  If  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  ehali  at  any  lime  esoeed  the  amount  to 
which  thej  must  be  limited,  In  order  to  main- 
tain their  v^u(i  on  a  par  with  goki,  the  Bank 
will  be  subjected  to  an  immediate  demand 
for  gold,  and  wiil  nnturally  have  recourse,  as 
befora  the  restrictkni,  to  the  contraction  of 
the  issues  of  their  paper. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  this  plan,  in 
Ike  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is,  that  it  will 
enable  the  Bank  to  pav  their  notes  in  sold  at 
a  much  eariier  penod  than  they  could  pay 
Ifaem  in  the  praeent  gold  currency.  There 
cannot,  while  this  plan  is  acted  on,  be  any 
demand  for  goki  te  the  purposes  of  mteniai 
circulation ;  and  whatever  ciuantitjr  it  would 
be  necessary  to  mrovkle,  with  the  view  of  re- 
placing the  small  notes  at  present  in  circula- 
tion, may  therefore  be  dispensed  with.  That 
portion  of  capital,  which  must  otherwise  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  and 
unproductive  instrument  of  commerce,  will 
be  left  available  for  the  employment  ot  pro- 
ductive labour;  or  at  any  rate,  time  will  be 
afforded,  during  the  operation  of  the  plan,  for 
the  gradual  abstraction  of  that  capital,  and 
for  the  aoeumulatkm  of  such  a  stock  of  the 
precious  metals^  as  may  enable  the  Bank  with 
perfea  safety  to  supply  a  metallic  current^. 
Although  in  the  event  of  general  panic,  and  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  paper 
credit,  the  Bank  would  be  exposed  to  the 
same  demand  to  which  I  hey  woukl  be  liable 
were  cash  pavroents  resumed,  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  drain,  caused  by  suoden  and  local 
alarms,  wouki  be  greatly  dinanislied,  if  not 
altogether  prevented. 

Id  speakios  of  this  plan,  Mr.  Baring  ob- 
serves, '*  under  such  a  svstem,  the  whole 
amount  of  bullion  that  v^uUi  be  rtquired, 
must  be  that  kmount  which  the  Bank  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  for  the 
purpose  of  belancing  the  veriadons  that  may 
from  time  to  time  occur  in  the  amount  of 
currency,  which  at  diffsrent  periods  the  state 
of  the  countrv  may  remiire,  and  farther,  any 
amount  which  the  public  may  be  disposed  to 
hoard.  I  should  not  think  that  the  emouni 
so  required  bv  the  Bank  could  much  exceed 
ftve  or  six  millions,  because  I  should  net  think 
that  the  connaction  and  ewansion  of  cur- 
rency at  di(femnt  periods  could  go  much  be- 
yond that  aesount.    Uoaiding  woukl  go  cer- 
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eoin,  became  then  oonld  be  no  ininU  hoards, 
and  persons  would  be  less  disposed  to  howd 
kirger  sums  when  they  had  net  the  meaaa  of 
issuing  them  as  corrency,  if  thcjr  ehonld  be 
dispoMd  to  do  so,  otherwise  than  by  6eiluig  or 
cariying  tiiem  to  the  Bank.  Under  these  cis- 
cumstances,  I  should  incline  to  tbfaik,  that 
ten  millions  of  bullion  would  be  abundant  for 
every  puppese;  but  it  is  difikult  io  speak  with 
accuracy  of  an  untried  plan." 

With  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
standard  of  value,  Mr.  Baring  stales^  ««That 
he  is  quite  eanfident  that  the  standard  of  the 
country,  and  of  course  the  par  value  of  the 
paper,  would  be  prsserved  in  much  gmaler 
purity  than  under  any  system  of  ooia.^ 

Mr.  Holland,  delivered  a  paper  to  tho  Ccmh 
mittee  in  reference,  to  the  |dan  of  boHion 
payments;  in  which  he  thus  expreases  his 
opmion :  **  I  can  vontuse  to  assert^  as  a  mm^ 
ncal  asan  of  bumess,  that  there  will  be  litlie 
if  any  dificuky  in  canriringit  into  tSnt  i  tiwt 
it  will  not  unnecessarily  cramp  circuhkion ; 
that  it  will  not  impede  the  ordinary  measures^ 
either  of  government  or  the  mernnlile  cobof- 
munity^  but  that,  on  the  cootraiy,  it  will  re- 
stove  order  and  harmony  to  the  system,  and 
^ivo  to  the  country  what  all  pardes  who  wish 
Its  welfare,  desiro-->a  safe  and  efficient  stand- 
ard of  value;  variable,  itis  true,  hi  a  certain 
deme,  but  Icesvanable  than  any  standard 
which  any  country  has  ever  yet  estahMshed.^ 

Your  Committee  will  now  give  their  reasena 
for  recommending  the  arr^njgement,  which 
they  have  suggested,  for  regulating  the  mode 
in  which  goldshall  be  issued  in  exdange  for 
bank-notes,  bet«ieen  February  1st  1690|  and 
Uvf  let  leei. 

The  Commtttee  conskler  it  necessary  to 
fix  a  definitive  period  at  which  the  Bank  stiall 
be  under  the  obligation  of  issuing  gold  at  the 
mint  price;  and  a  standard  bethusestabltshed 
to  which  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  shall 
conform,  and  t^  which  its  issues  shall  be  re* 
gulated.  Parliament  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  since  the  peace,  fixed  a  period  for  the 
returd  to  payments  in  specie ;  and  when  it 
has  conseuted  to  n  forther  suspension  of 
them,  has  expressed  an  opinion,  that  their 
resumption  was  highly  desirable;  and  has 
assigned,  as  the  reason  for  continuins  the  ret 
striction,  the  expediency  of  enabling  uie  Bank 
to  make  such  preparations,  as  to  their  dis« 
cretion  and  experience  might  appear  most 
expedient,  for  enabling  them  to  resume  pay* 
ments  in  cadi,  without  public  inconvenience. 

Your  ComuMttee  thenfore  are  desirous,  in 
recommending  the  farther  postponement  of 
those  p^ments,  to  devise  some  additional 
security,  that  preparations  shall  be  nwde  for 
their  resnmption;  to  prevent  an  impression 
en  the  public  mind^  that  forther  eiispensiooa 
will  take  piece ;  and  to  induce  a  fredual  ao* 
commodation  ofcoramercial  tmnsactions  |o  e 
system  of  currencv,  which,  having  been 
discontinued,  amd  not  be  i  " 
without  restraint  and  embarrassment. 
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Th^  coBCnf  e,  thai  such  a^cun^y  will  be 
best  ptovidedi  hy  reqninog  the  Bank  to  rerert^ 
at  an  earl3f  penod,  to  that  prhloiple  en  wfaieby 
prenposfy  to  the  Restrictioil  act,  their  isnies 
ivcfe  regolatedf^a  refirreaee  to  th»  price  of 
paid.  Th^ptopote  therefore,  that  time  haT« 
log  heea  allowed  for  the  repayment  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  advances  to  ^overonient,  the  Kmh 
shall  under  take,  at  a  give^  period,  to  delivef 
gold  in  exchange  &f  their  notes,  in  the  msnh 
oer  already  described. 

Between  the  present  time  and  the  com- 
menceihent  of  the  year  1820,  your  Committee 
cannot  anlicipat^an  operation  of  any  of  those 
causes,  which  afiect  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  etten&ive  as  to  prevent  the  Bank 
firom  counteracting  the  effect  of  them,  .by 
such  a  reduction  m  their  issues,  as  msy  he 
Inade  without  prodiidog;  public  inconvenience. 

If  the  price  of  gold  shall  remain  the  same 
is  it  is  at  present,  the  demand  from  the  Bank. 
#hich  wirl  have  to  deliver  it  at  that  ptice,  will 
necessarily  be  very  Ihnited.  If,  in  the  Ih- 
terval  any  eauses  shall  affect  h,  and  produce  9 
rise  in  its  price,  the  Bimk  mtist  in  that  case 
contract  its  jpaper,  either  positively,  as  com* 
pared  with  its  present  amount,  or  relatively, 
lo  any  increased  demand  whicn  there  may^be 
Ibrit;  and  thus,  by  increa^g  its  value  as 
currency,  proportionately  dimmish  the  In- 
ducement  to  demand  sold. 

It  may  be  objecteo,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  suggestion  appears  to  recognize  a  depar- 
ture firom  the  ancient  standard  of  value;  but 
it  recognizes  it  no  otherwise  than  as  it  at  pre- 
sent practically  exists;,  it  recognizes  it  for  fl 
very  limited  period,  and  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  provide  for  the  jgradoal  return  to 
that  standard,  the  devktion  from  Which  it 
acknowledges. 

The  Committee  tnist,  that  they  hate  suffi- 
ciently explained  the  grounds  on  which  they 
recommend,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
mei)t  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value  at  th^ 
eariiest  period,  the  Bank  should  be  required 
to  deliTer  standard  gold  in  exchange  for  their 
notes. 

They  do  not  express  any  preference  for  the 
^tem  of  bullion  payments  over  that  of  pay- 
ments in  specie  abstractedly;  nor  are  they 
|»repeied  to  recommend.them  as  a  permanent 
substitute;  but  they  c&nslder  them  the  best 
means  of  ikcilitating  and  ensuring  the  re- 
stimptioo  of  payments  in  specie  with  the  least 
public  inconvenience.  They  are  of  opinion, 
fhaL  when  once  the  ancient  standard 'of  value 
in  this  country  has  been  re-established,  the 
great  impediments  to  a  return  to  ^ur  former 
iystem  will  have  been  overcome  j  aud  It  will 
be  in  the  powerof  the  Bank,  or  ofihdividuals, 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  ikvoufable  state  of 
eaebttige,  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  iu  this  coutitry,  to  any  extent  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  required. 

Youf  Committee  are  aware  that  it  n^  be 
obyeded  t»  tfaa  plan  of  hulUeii.  paymoote, 
which  they  luive  rttiommeodod,  fkk,  Thti 
t 


hf  Hfossskriiy  contmtiiiig  the  notte  beWw  ftv^ 
pounds  ia  oivoulatioii,  it  com'moes  the  piesettt 
mdudeaMnta  to  the  crime  «i  forgeiy  $  and* 
•econdly.  That  by  requiring  the  presentatiotl 
of  a  large  anovnt  of  notes  in  demand  for  gold,' 
it  gives  to  the  possessor  of  notes  to  than 
anoQnt,an  accomtno^ion  which  the  holdetf 
of  a  smaller  qnaDlity  will  not  pessess. 

On  the  first  of  these  objections,  yow  Comt 
mittee  ofaaer^  that  it  is  iBcavosly  possible  to 
•aleukte  osaresimiptton  of  specie  payaienis, 
accompanied  wkh  the  total  exclusio»  of  the 
sBBall  notes^  at  a  period  much,  if  nt  all  earlier 
than  that  at  which  It  may  take  place,  if  tli# 
recommendalioti  of  theCmmittee  be  adojpted. 
When  the  lemlatiiwe  has,  aS  formtf  periods, 
,  fiolitenqilatedthe  removal  of  the resttktioiH 
the  necessity  of  contiauiag  the  circoUtian  of 
tfaesilaall  dotes  for  sone  tkno  subsequesitly; 
h»s'bce»  foresteoy  a^  is  at  preeent  piovided 
for  by  law.  It  is  truA,  tfaed  after  tba  resump 
tion  of  cash  pi^nneDto,  the  Amoont  of  small 
faadk^oles  in  circidaftion  woald  prolMily  b# 
diminshed;  but  these  eeema  00  iisaso»  for 
cooohMKng  that  tlio  temptation  to  iomrr^ 
which  must  dipetid  o»  considevatioM  of  nek 
abd  profit,  Would  be  dimioished  in  pfoportkn 
to  the^declease  of  those  notes,  providied  ihey 
awre  dot  ahogelher  eichided.  The  foree  of 
this  olnectMn  will  als*  be  lessened  propor^i 
tkmatefy  to  the  degroe  of  success  whkh  may 
sttetid  the  attempts,  that  wt  at  pseStoi 
making,  to  devise  taeans  of  Dendesmg  %im 
imitatioD  of  bank«iiotes  more  difficult  Tour 
Committee  have  bee»ini4nned,  that  the  pkm 
tecapBmciidedby  the  coaMuissioDersappoiaied 
for  inquiring  tnta  the  amle  of  preventmg  thtf 
forgery  of  baak-tiolee,  may  be  expected  ta  be 
in  full  operation  in  about  three  months;  and 
they  have  reeeived,  from  two  scientific  mem- 
bers of  that  demmissloD  (sir  Joseph  Bbnks  aad 
Dr.  WoUastott)  the  satisfactory  assusance,  that 
their  coofidsBca  io  the  increased  securitv 
wkMb  the  Dew  form  etf  note  wiH  afford, 
as  well  b^  creatiiig  firesh  obstacfoe  to  a  suc- 
cessfid  InittatioQ,  as  ^y  giving  a  more-obvious 
fodtttf  ^  ^^  pubUc  in  deleotin^  any  attempt 
to  give  currenc^  to  forged  notes,  has  been  con* 
filmed,  by  the  progrMs  of  theif  inquiry  and 
experiments  since  the  date  of  their  report 
communicated  to  patinment. 

With  respect  to  the  second  objection  to 
bullion  peynients,  yoor  Committee  remark, 
that  the  object  of  the  plan  which  they'  recom^ 
mend  is»  bv  securinff  a  control  over  th« 
quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  to  rt^jh 
kM  the  value  ef  the  whole,  and  to  laaimain 
papeir  on  a  par  with  gold.  While  this  obl^t 
16  efiected,  the  hdder  of  notes,  to  whatevtet 
amoimt,  has  a  seourity  for  their  vakie,  whkh, 
without  this  pla%  be  wottM  not  posless  during 
the  interval  which  must  precede  the  resump « 
tion  of  oasli  paytiMBtSk 

Shoold  the  House  detaivnine  W  act  upon 
the  recommendailfon  of  the  Committee^  it  wtkl 
be  expedient  ta  continue  the  sot  which  passed 
in  the  prsM»l*  seisioD|-|is6triotiog^  the  tartbet 
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issue  of  ^Id  coin  from  tho  Bank.  They  pro- 
pose DO  interference  with  the  laws  which  re* 
guUte  the  mint,  conceiving  it  desirable  to  re- 
tain, as  a  check  upon  any  undue  contraction 
of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  the  power  which 
individuals  at  present  possess  of  receiving  coin 
from  the  mint  in  exchange  for  bullion,  without 
loss  or  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  S/.  ]7«.  iOid, 
per  ounce. 

.  They  recommend,  not  as  an  appendage  to 
the  filan  which  thev  have  suggested,  but  as  a 
politic  measure  under  any  system  of  currency, 
the  total  repeal  of  the  laws  which  prohibit  tJbe 
melting  or  ex]>ortation  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
Your  Committee  conceive  it  to  have  been 
clearly  demonstrated^  by  long  experience,  that 
tb^  are  wholly  ineffectual  tor  the  object  for 
which  they  were  designed;  that  they  offer 
temptations  to  perjury  and  fraud,  and  give 
those  who  violate  the  law,  an  unfair  advantage 
over  those  who  respect  it. 

Your  Committee  have  received  an  intima- 
tion from  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  shaU  be  prepared  to  resume 
cash  payments  six  months  afler  their  resump- 
tion by  the  Bank  of  England.  In  making  this 
communication,  the  directors  contemplated  a 
return  to  payments  in  specie ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  the  satis&ction  of  stating  to  the 
House,  on  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  whom  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  personally  examining,  that  there 
IS  reason  to  oelieve,  tnat  no  difficulty  would 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  Iceland,  in 
canying  into  effect,  any  regulations  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  which  may  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

Your  Committee  would  here  close  thdr 
Beport,  if  they  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
shortly  to  advert  to  the  circulation  of  countiy 
banks.  The  notes  ofdl  those  establishments 
are  exchangeable  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  As  a  part  of  the  currency,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  affected  by  any  fluctuation 
in  value  to  which  bank  of  &gland  notes  are 
now  liable;  and,  consequentlv,  will  be  alike 
secured  from  such  fluctuation,  by  any  arrange- 
ment which  will  effiectually  place  and  main- 
tain the  latter  upon  a  par  with  a  metallic 
standard  of  value*  Although,  from  this  view 
of  the  subject,  your  Committee  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  circulation  of  country  banks, 
which  can  form  an  obstacle  to  the  gradual 
resumption  of  cash  payments  upon  the  plan 
which  your  Committee  have  suggested,  they 
have  noLade  it  their  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
probable  amount  of  that  circulation,  atdif. 
ferent  periods;  though  they  have  to  regret 
that  thev  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  as  pre- 
cise and  full  information  as  might  be  de- 
sired. 

There  are  not  su£Bcient  data  from  which  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  country  bank- 
notes at  any  one  time  in  circulation.    Your 
Committee  called  for  accounts  from  the  stamp-  > 
office,  of  the  number  of  proiniseory  notes 
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stamped  in  each  iiiccessive  quarter,  (Wmd  the 
year  1810;  and  as  these  accounts  show  the 
number  of  noles  stamped  in  each  of  the 
cfaMses  into  which  they  are  divkled,  aceofdinff 
to  their  several  denominatkma,  if  the  nominiS 
value  of  each  is  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  cal* 
culation,  to  be  the  highest  which  such  note 
coukl  bcHU-  accordmg  to  the  stamp  affixed,  the 
total  amount  stamped  in  each  year  would  be 
as  follows : 

1814 ^.10,955,841 

1815 8,904,968 

1816 7,839,934 

1817 9,075,958 

1818 •        18;316,988 

If  these  notes  on  an  average  drculate  for 
three  years,  the  highest  aggre{|B^te  amount  to 
which  they  can  have  reached  is  99,Sd2,870f . 

Your  Committee  ace  led  to  conclude,  from 
the  information  of  Mr.  Iioyd»  that  the  whole 
amount  of  notes  stamped,  which  still  renudn 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  circulated,  can  never 
have  been  at  once  in  circulation.  He  sars, 
^*  a  banker  may  have  50,000  notes  lying  oy 
him ;  his  having  paid  the  duty,  and  having 
the  notes  ready,  by  no  means  proves  that  they 
are  in  circulation.  Sometimes  there  may  be 
a  very  large  amount  locked  up  b v  him,  at 
other  times  they  may  be  almost  all  in  circu- 
lation. In  time  of  alarm,  be  takes  care  to 
have  them  as  much  at  homo  as  possible ;  in 
time  of  prosperity  and  general  confidence,  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  issuing  them  on  satis- 
factory security.. 

Mr.  Uoyd  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the 
issue  of  paper  oy  the  country  banks  might 
be  from  40  to  50  millions ;  out  your  Com- 
mittee are  rather  led  to  infer,  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  information  before  them,  that 
the  amount  of  this  branch  of  the  paper  cir- 
cuUtion,  throughout  Great  Britain,  nas  never 
exceeded  from  90  to  95  millions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount,  it 
appears  undoubtedly  to  have  been  liable  to 
great  fluctuations,  as  may  indeed  be  inferred 
from  the  account  of  the  stamps  before  alluded 
to,  but  with  more  certainty  from  accounts  fur-, 
nished  by  the  three  chartered  banks  of  Scot- 
land, representing  the  proportions  which  the 
quarterly  averaces  bear  to  each  other,  of  the 
respective  circulation  of  each  bank,  at  three 
corresponding  periods;  the  scales  by  which 
the  circulation  of  these  banks  is  thiis  shown, 
establbh  the  degree  of  the  proportionate  vari- 
ations in  each  respectively:  but  it  is  to  be 
observed^  that  those  scales,  being  constructed 
upon  different  data,  afford  no  means  of  com- 
paring with  one  another  the  actual  amount  of 
their  respective  issues. 

lAtt       niri       UM    • 
Qoarter,  Qoaiter,  Quaiter, 
1813.      1816.       1818. 
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.  As  m  very  largje  port  of  the  currency  of 
ScoUand  is  furnished  by  those  hanks,  it 
must  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  scales, 
that  whatever  was  the  amount  at  the  close  of 
1813,  not  less  than  one-third  had  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation  in  1816,  since  which 
period  an  equal  amount  has  been  re-issued. 
'  A  fluctuation,  corresponding  with  this  in 
point  of  time,  and  at  least,  equal  in  degree, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  paper 
issued  by  the  country  oanks  in  England. 
The  number  of  these  establishments  li- 
censed in  1814  -  •  -  was  940, 
in  1817  -  -  -  was  75«. 

Mr.  Uoyd  stated,  that  the  circulation  of 
the  count]7  banks  was  at  its  highest  in  1813 
and  1814,  but  was  conmderably  reduced  in 
1816,  and  the  beginning  of  1817;  and  being 
asked,  as  to  the  amount  outstanding  at  the 
latter  period,  when  compared  with  the  former, 
he  answered,  ^  I  can  hardly  sav ;  I  should 
think  it  was  reduced  nearly  one- half.'' 

Your  Committee  were  furnished,  by  Mr. 
Stuckey,  with  the  following  scale  of  the  cir- 
ailation  of  a  considerable  country  bank,  for 
the  last  four  years : 


March 


.  1816  - 

.  1817  - 

..  1818-  - 

-  1819  - 


-  10 

-  12 

-  16 

-  171 

and  farther  information  on  the  same  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gumey,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  country 
banks  in  1816  and  1817,  it  was  not  in  any 
d^ree  caused  by  a  diminution  of  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  circulation  of 
country  paper  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  want 
of  confidence,  generally  brought  on  bv  exten- 
sive failures  in  some  of  those  establishments, 
and  the  result  of  which  is,  thai  other  country 
banks,  however  solvent,  particinate  more  or 
less  in  the  eeneral  discredit,  ana  are  obliged 
to*  restrict  tneir  issues,  from  a  regard  to  their 
own  security.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
^  A  like  effect  is  sometimes  produced,  and  in 
a  much  greater  degree,  from  the  discredit  of 
their  customers,  to  whom  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  money;  most  of  their 
customers  l>cing  holders  of  articles  which  are 
liable  to  be  afield  by  a  general  depression 
of  price." 

Although  there  may  be  reason  to  infer 
from  the  opinbn  of  the  witnesses  most  con- 
versant with  the  mana^ment  of  country 
banks,  and  to  whose  evidence  your  Com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  refer,  that  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England  would  speedily  and  necessarily 
be  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
the  country  bank  paper;  still  it  must  be  oh* 
inoiis,  that,  tndepeMently  of  that  cause,  the 
latter  is  liabte  to  a  sudden  and  highly  incon* 
▼cnient  contraction,  under  such  circumstances 
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of  distmst  and  difficulty  as  occurred  in  1816 . 
The  effects  of  this  contraction,  unless  obvi- 
ated by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  credit  of  which 
is  fortunately  unassailable  by  the  influence  of 
similar  circumstances,  must  have  a  tendency, 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  paper  cur- 
rency, to  raise  the  value  of  the  whole. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
was  one  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  rapid 
contraction  of  our  currency  in  1816  and 
1817;  and  to  it  may  be  ascribed,  in  part, 
the  foil  in  the  price  of  gold  and  the  favourable 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  during  that 
interval. 

Such  contraction  is  an  evil^  to  which  the 
system  of  country  banks,  resting  upon  indi- 
vidual credit,  may  be  occasionally  liable; 
but  your  Committee  are  inclined  to  hope, 
that  it  will  not  be  likely  either  to  prevail  to 
the  same  extent,  or  to  endure  for  so  long  a 
period,  when  the  fluctuations,  to.  which  au 
inconvertible  paper  currency  is  exposed^  shall  * 
be  checked,  by  the  operation  of  the  plan 
which  they  recommend  for 'the  gradual  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments. 

Whether  it  may  be  practicable  further  to 
provide  against  inconvenience  to  the  public 
and  the  loss  to  individuals,  which  arise  from 
the  occasional  insolvency  of  country  banks, 
and  to  make  such  provision,  without  an  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  transactions  of  the  community  founded 
on  commercial  credit,  are  questions  of  ^eat 
difficulty ;  respecting  which  your  Cotnmitlee 
could  not,  without  further  evidence  and  con- 
siderable delay,  have  enabled  themselves  to 
submit  an  opinion  to  the  House. 

Your  Committee  have  forborne  from  enter- 
ing into  any  reasoning  upon  the  effect  pro^ 
duced  upon  the  value  of  our  currency,  by  va- 
riations in  the  numerical  amount  of  the  notes 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  So  many 
circumstances  contribute  to  affect  that  value; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  varying  state  of 
commercial  credit  and  confidence — the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper 
. — the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which 
the  same  amount,  of  currency  circulates  at 
different  periods, — that  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  a  mere  reference  to  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  outstanding  at  any  given  time. 
6th  May  1819. 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Motion  xor  rbfkrring  the  Peti- 
tions FROM  THE  Royal  Burohs  of 
Scotland  to  a  Select  Committee.] 
Lord  Archibald  HamUtiMf  in  risingto  bring 
forward  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  said,  that  ader 
the  number  of  petitions  which  had  been 
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.prrtenied  to  the  House  prtpag  lor  iH  fie« 
form  in  the  constkiitfcm  ttod  go^vermnent 
of  the  rojal  ^Hirgbs  of  Scotland,  he  triMted 
he  need  not  otter  env  epobgy  to  the 
House  for  occupying  their  attention  for  h 
short  time  on  a  motion  which  was  intended 
as  a  remedy  to  the  oppressive  grievances 
coaiplainedof*  He  fully  concurred  with  the 
petitioners  on  thb  subject ;  and  behooed  he 
should  lay  sudi  a  case  before  the  House 
as  wonld  induce  them  to  grant  a  commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners.     Wbea  he  brought  thb 
question,  or  at  least  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  abuses  of  the  burgh  of 
Aberdeen,  before  the  House  last  mont^,* 
be  stated  as  distinctly  as  be  eould,  in 
order  to  guard  against  mi^epresentation, 
'both  what  his  motion  was,  and  what  it 
i0B$   not.     Even  with   that   precaution! 
-he  had   not  escaped   from  the   nnfiair 
and  unfounded  insinuatiODS  of  the  gentle- 
men opposite.    They  charged  him  with 
using  the  subject  merely  as  a  cloak  for 
parliamentary  reform;  a  charge  toiaUy 
'  wi^out  grottM  or  even  piauabfe  pretest ; 
his  object  merdy  being  m  rl^nn  in  the 
imernal  annagement  of  the  afflnrs  of  Ihe 
Ibutghs,  radi(^  and   eomprehensive   in- 
deed, hot  not  more  than  commensurate 
vith  the  occasion.    He  now  again  denied 
having  any  such  intention  as  that  which  had 
been  ascribed  to  him.    He  denied  it,  both 
on  his  own  partand  onthatjof  the  petitioners 
and  if  any  hon.  menlber  remained  still 
^tonbtful)  a  perusal  <^  the  petitions  on  the 
table  nrast  remove  ril  suspicions  from  hb 
tnind.     The   grievances  complained    of 
Were  not  new ;  neither  were  they  partial 
or  transient.     Twenty-Bve  years  ago  si- 
milar complaints  bfd  been  made  by  the 
burgesses  of  Scotland;  and  a  report  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  by  a 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
aubject.    hideed  he  regretted  that  that 
fepoH  had  not  been  reprinted  in  time  to 
be    put  into  the  hands  of  members  be- 
fore tlie  present  discussion,  as  it  would 
have  shown  them  what  were  the  opinions 
entertained  not  only  by  the  jietitioners  of 
that  time  but'idso  by  a  cooraitlee  of  this 
House  at  the  period  to  .which  he  attuded 
of  the  burgh  government  of  Scotland. 
'   But  before  he  entered  opon  his  motion, 
he  wished  to  ^ite  plainly  and  frankly 
to  the  House  how  thr  a  reform  of  die 
tScots  burghs  was  connected,  indirectly 
with   parliamentary   reform.      He   said 


*  See  voL  89,  p.  1275. 


fodmedy,  because  it  had  oodteot  eon- 
iaexion  with  it  whatever.      A  |Mineipl& 
subject  of  coaiplaint  on  the  part  of  tb^ 
hurgesses  and  the  ground  and  foundatioti 
of  all  other  complaints,  was,  that  the  mi^ 
gistrates  were  self  elected :  and  that  thev 
(the  bufeesses)  had  no  control,  either 
over  the  decUons,  or  over  the  acta  of  th^ 
im^stratee*     [Here  the  lord  advocate 
and  lord  Castlereagh  were  observed  ib 
dose  conversation  on  the  ftisasury  bench.1 
He  claimed  the  attention  Of  the  noble  lora 
and  the  learned  lor4  for  a  few  moments, 
not  so  much  for  himself,  as  in  behalf  of 
the  petitioners,  although  he  was  not  sp 
anxious  for  their  attention  as  for  their  con- 
version ;    but  if  he  could  not  expect  their 
careful  consideration  of  wfoat  be  «aid>  he 
-trusted  he  should  experience  the  common 
courtesy  usually  shown  to  a  member  of 
that  Bouse  on  such  an  occasion,  that  of 
not  being  interrupted.    He  repeated  that 
the  charge  against  the  petitioners   9^ 
against  himself  of  aiming  at  a  reform  in 
parliamerit,  under  the  disguise  and  cloak 
of  a  di&rent  purpose  was    unfounded. 
Between  a  reform  in  parliament  and  the 
present  object  there  existed  no  necessary 
or  direct  connexion.    The  remote  and  hi- 
direct  connexion  was   sio^ply    this: — at 
present    the    magistrates   returned   ibp 
member  to  parliament  without  auy  inter- 
ference or  pardcipation  of  the  burgcsstia 
—the  burgesses  wi^ed  to  have  the  sanie 
power  as  to  the  elecdon  of  their  matfia- 
trates,  which  the  magistrates  now  had  hi 
die  elecdon  of  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative.   And  if  this  were  granted,  the 
magistrates  would  sdll  retam  the  same 
power  they  now  enjoyed— and  the  only 
difference  would  be,  tliat  the  magistrates, 
being  thus   themselves   appointed    and 
maintained  by  public  opinion  instead  of 
being  self-elected  and  self-maiotttned  ih 
defiance  of  it,  would  probably  elect  such 
members  as  were  approved  by  the  burgh 
at  large.    In  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
alone,  was  a  reform  of  the  burghs  oon- 
nected  with  parliamentary  reform ;   and 
having  thus  as  he  trusted  disposed  of  that 
part  of  the  aubiect,  be  would,  -with  ibo 
leave  of  the  House,  proceed  with   the 
question  more  immediately  hefbre  them. 

The  exisdng  burgh  system  of  Scotland 
was  so  oppressive  to  tne  inhabitants.  Mo 
abhorrent  from  every  principle  of  justice» 
imd  so  very  different  from  the  government 
of  any  other  part  of  the  united  etnpirey 
and  indeed  he  might  uy  of<any  other faft 
of  the  civiticed  woild,  that  he  found  «t 
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to  coDceife  bow  the  ,  Huose 
oooM  lefino  a  eommittee  to  eaquhre  into 
tkol  wptem.  and  tke  mischie&y  the  actual 
nnaciiiefr,  as  well  as  discontent,  which  it 
so  uniienaUj  produced.  Me  would  pre- 
sently read  to  the  House  some  extracts 
fironi  the  reportof  the  committee  appoint- 
ed on  this  subject  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
bjr  which  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  com- 
ONtlee  altowed  the  complaints  of  the 
butters  to  be  weU  founded ;  and  yet,  not 
a  smgle  step  towards  redress  had  been 
takcB  inconsequence  of  that  report.— He 
Qast  now  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fallen  from  the 
Itamed  bird  opposite,  on  the  petitions 
which  bad  been  presented  to  the  House 
on  the  snbjecl.  Whe&  petitions  were 
first  presenteid  against  the  burgh  system, 
tbeleemedlofd  objected  that  they  were  not 
Dumeroosy  and  therefore  coukl  not  be 
considered  of  any  weight;   when  they 

Ced  in  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  the 
led  lord  was  cMiged  to  idlow,  that 
they  were  numerous,  that  they  were 
general,  but  then,  he  contended,  that  they 
i«ere  not  respectably  signed.  It  was  true, 
that  OB  this  latter  point,  the  learned  lord 
was  obliged  to  shift  his  ground ;  for  when 
taxed  with  having  urged  it,  he  gave  a 
diftfleBt  ioterpretatbn  lo  the  words  wfalsh 
fa^  bad  used,  or  at  least,  a  diiMnt  inta> 

Katlon  to  that  in  which  his  words  had 
I  understood,  both  ia  the  House,  and 
out  of  it.  The  evils  comj^amed  of  had 
not  been  doiied;  the  system  had  not 
been  defended.  Several  objections  to 
any  remedy  had  been  stated  by  the  learn- 
ed lord;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other 
hon.  member  had  attempted  to  defend  the 
exiiting  system.  But*  he  kmented  to 
find,  that  the  evil  whieh  the  learned  lord 
aad  hk  colleagues  were  unable  to  defend, 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  uphold  and 
perpetuate.  He  appealed  to  all  those 
who  beard  him,  if,  in  the  cases  brought 
under  thenetioe  of  the  House,  particufairly 
in  that  compr^ended  in  the  petition  from 
Aberdeen,  a  scene  of  fraud  and  oppresiion 
vras  not  disclosed  which  called  loudly  for 
investigation?  What  was  the  existing 
system?  It  was  self-cieated  power,  acting 
under  seH^graated  immunity,  sanctioned 
by  law.  The  magistrates  first  sppomted 
imd  continued  thenuehes  In  offce,  and 
tbeo  had  this  unbounded  control  of  the 
fmiA  ef  thediinrentbur^;  they  were 
empowered  to  contract  ddbts  to  any 
they  pleased,  and  fthoogh  the  bur- 
were  npt  ealided  to  ioquure  into 
§ 


their  accounts  or  to   check  their  ex- 
penditure, they  were  responsible  to  the 
niU  extent  for  the  debts  thus  contracted; 
Sudi  at  least,  was  the  prevailing  opinion. 
This  had  been  fully  shown  in  the  case  of 
Aberdeen.    There  the  burgesses  had  no 
means  even  of  detecting  the  frauds  com- 
mitted by  the  magistrates;  and  if  tbey 
had  the  naeans  of  detection,  they  were;; 
unable  by  the  present  practice,  fortified 
by  decisions  at  mw,  to  obtain  any  redress. 
Whea  he  used  the  word  fraud,  he  did  not 
mean  to  apply  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
peculation,  or  as  generally  applicable  to 
the  magistrates.    He  meant  (as  he  had 
stated  distinctly,  when  he  brought  (he 
case  of  Aberdeen  under  the  notice  of  the 
House)  fraudulent  modes  of  incurring  debt 
by  false  and  fraudulent  entries  in  the  re* 
cords  of  council*    Money  had  been  bor-* 
rowed  under  the  signature  of  members  of 
council,  who  had  not  been  present,  nor 
sanctioned   such   borrowing.    Was    not 
this    single   case  sufficient  ground    for 
granting   a  committee?    The   case   of 
Aberdeen,  had  become,  indeed,  notorious  7 
but  the  petitioners  said  the  system  wa» 
d»  sanie  in  the  other  burghs.    If  tiiat 
statement  were  untrue,  a  committee  ol 
that  House  could  eastfy  detect  its  ^se- 
hood.    If  it  were  true,  a  coamiittee  coel<i 
so  report  it,  and  thus  give  ^  House  the 
opportunity  of  applying  a  proper  remedy. 
In  either  case,  the  appointment  of  a  com* 
mittee  would  be  beneficial.    But  there 
exists  better  authority  than  his,  or  the 
learned  lords,  both   for  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  and  the  absence  of  all  remedy. 
The  authority  he  alluded  to,  was  the  tes« 
timony  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen 
themselves,  who  had  stated  and  recorded 
<f  their  decided  opinion,  that  the  present 
mode  of  election  of  the  town  council  and 
management  of  the  town's  affiiirs,  are  ra- 
dically defeothre.** — <'  of  a  radical  change 
in  our  system  of  burgh  government."— 
<*  Without  this,  no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
can  conduct  the  affnrs  of  the  corporation 
with  credit  to  themselves,  or  advantage  to 
the  community.'*    Could  any   thing   be 
more  decisive  and  convincing  than  such 
testimony  from  such   a  quarter?    And 
this  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  Im- 
portant truths   that  the  petitioners  had 
no  other  means  of  redress  than  by  an  ap- 
plication to  that  House.  Whatever  might 
be  their  opinions,  whatever  might  be  their 
conviction  of  the  unjust,  iniquitous,  and 
\  oppressive  conduct   of  the  roagistratei, 
I  s&Ul  there  was  no  remedy,  th^re  was  nd 
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ajipeal  on  the  part  of  the  iiorgesaes,  to  bbj 
oourt  of  law,  so  long  as  the  town  council 
remained  unanimous.  This  had  been  de- 
cided OTor  and  over  again.  He  should 
be  glad  to  hemr  the  learned  lord  prove  the 
contrary;  but  he  would  repeat,  that  it 
had  been  so  decided  over  ana  over  again ; 
and  that  an  act  of  Greorge  2od  sup- 
ported the  decision.  In  P^rth,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  counsel  had  been  ille- 
gally elected.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  qua- 
lified to  hold  his  office ;  application  was 
made  by  the  burgesses  to  council  on  the 
subject;  they  were  told  the  appoint- 
ment was  certainly  illegal,  but  that  there 
was  no  redress,  the  council  bemg  unani- 
mous in  support  of  the  person  who  had 
been  elected,  and  no  other  person  but  the 
council  being  entitled  to  question  it.  If 
the  learned  lord,  however,  still  entertained 
any  doubt  on  that  subject,  he  had  better 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  conamittee, 
and  the  question  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. In  a  petition,  addressed  last  year 
to  that  House,  the  burgesses  of  Irvine 
complained,  that  they  had  no  more  influ- 
ence in  the  election  of  their  own  magis- 
trates, than  in  the  electing  an  emperor  of 
Morocco. 

He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  abuse  which  demanded 
revision.  The  acU  of  parliament  in 
favour  of  the  burgesses  were  allowed  to 
iall  into  desuetude;  while  those  which 
fiivoured  the  magistrates  were  continued 
in  force.  There  were  acts  requiring  the 
magistrates  to  be  residents  in  the  burghs, 
and  acts  for  preventing  the  sale  of  seats 
in  the  town  council.  But  while  these 
acts,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  were  thus 
beneficial  to  the  burgesses,  had  been  held 
in  courts  of  law  to  be  in  desuetude;  other 
parts  df  them,  which  supported  the  unjust 
and  injurious  power  of  the  magistrates, 
were  in  full  force.  In  one  instance,  eight 
out  of  fourteen  magistrates  were  not 
residents  in  the  burgh.  It  was  well  known, 
and  offered  by.  some  of  the  petitioners  to 
be  proved,  that  seats  in  council  had,  like 
some  other  seats,  been  bought  and  sold, 
and  it  iiad  been  proved,  that  one  indivi- 
dual had  received  a  hundred  pounds 
and  another  fifty  pounds  r  for  sach 
seat*  There  wece  abo.  many  instances 
of  individuals  vacating  their  seats,  binding 
their  successors  to  a  farticularline  of  po- 
litical conduct,  under  the  penalty  of  ^vmg 
up  their  places  when  called ^upon  to  do  so. 
Themagistratesof  someof  the  burghs, after 
haviog  expended  the  whole  of  jue  funds 


of  the  burgh  in  an  improper  manner,  had 
be&a  obliged~tD  apply  to  pariiament  for  a 
bill  to  levv  new  rates,  to  pave,  light,  and 
cleanse  the  town;  thus  layii^  an  addi- 
tional burthen  on  the  burgesses,  to  supply 
their  own    improvident  waste.    Was  a 
system  like  that  to  be  tolerated  ?    Was  it 
to  be  endured,  that  the  mittistrates  of  a 
burgh,  after  having  expended  the  funds  of 
the  burgh,  without  accounting  for  the 
manner  of  expenditure,  should  be  per- 
mitted thus  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
from  the  pockets  of  those  whose  money ' 
they  had  dissipated  ?     He  begged  to  ask ' 
the  learned  lord,  whether  he  held  the  very 
prevalent,  and  in  some  degree  authorized 
opinion,  that  the  burgesses  were,  in  law, 
liable  for  all  the  debts  contracted  bv  their  • 
magistrates ;  or  whether,  in  case  of  bank*  ^ 
ruptcy,  as  had  happened  at  Aberdeen,* 
the  creditors  must  all  lose  their  money?' 
Civil  or  political  rights  the  burgesses  of' 
Scotland,  certainly  bad  none-^nd  if  they 
had  no  municipal  freedom  or  protection, 
what  right  remained  to  them,  unless,  in- 
deed, that  of  suffering  patientljr  this  ac- . 
cumulation  of  iiyuries  and  of  grievances? 
—The  noble  lord  then  read  a  passage- 
from  the  report  of  the  conMnittee  of  17^, 
in  whidi   the  various  hardships,  under  < 
which  the  burgesses  laboured,  were  enu-' 
merated.    Among  other  things,  an  illegal 
exaction  of  the  cess  was  mentioned. .  He* 
read  from  the  report  a  statement  of  extra  • 
or  illegal  exaction  of  cess  for  ten  years,  • 
no  less  a  sum  than  12,SS6/.,  and  a  fraction. ' 
.  It  also  stated  great  abuses  in  the  mode  • 
and  expense  of  collecting  the  cess,  be-* 
sides  its  illegal  imposition.    The  magis-  * 
trates  daim^  and  exercised  full  power 
over  the  common  lands,  agamst  which 
the  burgesses  possessed  no  remedv. 

With  Uiebody  of  evidence  on  the  table, 
in  the  shape  of  petitions,  borne  out  as  that 
evidence  was  by  the  report  of  a  former 
committee,  the  noble  lord  said,  he  could 
not  conceive  how  the  House  could  remain 
insensible   to  the  situation  of  the  peti- 
tioners; or  if  they  were  sensible  of  that  < 
situation,  how  they  could  refuse  to  remedy, ' 
much  Jess  to  investigate,  the  grievances 
complaiped  of.^  What  be   had  already 
stated  was  grosslv  oppressive ;  but  it  was 
only  an  outHne  of  the  general  abuse  which  • 
existed,  and  which  was  more  fully  detailed 
in  thenumerotis  petitions  on  the  table. 
It  had  been  hinted  by  the  learned  lord,  r 
that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  • 
Hous6  would  be  contrary  to  the  act  of 
union;  but  that  argument,  if  it  proved; 
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soy  tilings  proved  too  much.  There  tx* 
iited  >  no  foundation  for  any  such  argu- 
ment, either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  union ;  but  if  that  argu- 
ment weiie  indeed  to  be  held  vdid  and  ef- 
fective, the  situation  of  the'  burgesses 
would  be  not  only  helpless,  but  hopeless ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  would  be  ex- 
jcloded  from  all  redress^  however  severe 
and  multiplied  the  grievances  under  which 
they  laboured  now  were,  or  ever  might 
become.  £very  act  of  oppression,  of 
^ud,  and  of  iniquity,  might  be  perpe- 
trated and  contmued  with  impunity.  The 
people  of  Scotland  must  remain  under  all 
Che  evils  of  the  present  burgh  system, 
from  which  they  could  at  present  derive 
BO  relief  from  the  law  of  Scotland  as  it- 
was  now  eottstmed ;  and  if  the  act  of  uoion 
were  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent  bar 
4o  their  dahns  for  justice,  then  their  suf- 
fering^  hdwever  manifest  and  severe,  nay, 
even  if  they  were  admitted  to  exist  by  the 
learned  lord  himself,  must  continue  for 
ever  unredressed.  Bat  he  conceived  that 
the  act  of  union  had  not — that  it  never 
could  be  intended  to  have— such  a  prepos- 
terous mud  injurious  an  effect.— The  great 
^oestion  for  the  House  to  consider  was, 
whether  the  petitioners,  from  their  own 
ataleroeots,  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
a  former  committee  of  this  House,  la- 
boured under  such  grievances  as  required 
interference  of  the  legislature,  and  if  so, 
in  what  way  pariiament  ought  to  interfere. 
He  would  not  presume  to  point  out  any 
specific  remedy ;  nor  indeed  had  he  yet 
had  sufficient  communication  with  *  the 
parties  in  whose  favour  such  remedy 
would  a|>ply,  or  sufficiently  considered 
the  multiplied  bearings  of  any  remedy 
commensurate  with  this  mischiefy  to  ven- 
ture, in  this  stage  of  the  business,  upon 
the  task  of  deciding  upon  any  specific 
measure,  in  this  way  or  redress ;  all  he 
asked  wbs,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  sobfect.  As  for  the  learned  lord,  the 
only  remedy  which  it  seemed  was  to  be 
expected  from  him  was,  the  bill  which  he 
had  introduced  last  year — had  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  withdrawn — had  again 
introduced  this  year-^and  which,  in  fact, 
involved  an  aggravation  rather  than  a  di- 
minution of  Um  existiag  evil.  But  what 
indeed  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  learn- 
ed hnrd,  if  he  thougnt  that  an  act  regulat- 
ing the  burgh  accounts,  was  all  that  was 
wimted,  and  that  the  act  of  union  was  an 
insnperable  bar  to  any  more  effi^ctive  in- 
tedWeoce  oo  the  part  of  this  House  ?  He 


(lord  A.  Hamilton^  would  once  more  put 
it  to  the  House,  wnether  the  act  of  union 
could  be  so  interpreted— whether,  what-  - 
ever  mieht  be  the  extent  of  public  or 
private  oisgrace  and  calamity  of  the  pre* 
sent  system,  the  act  of  union  was  to  be 
deem^  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its 
abolition  or  redress  ?  He  waited  to  hear 
what  the  learned  lord  or  his  friends  could 
say  on  the  subject,  having  before  them 
the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  petitioners, 
and  the  confession  of  the  guilty  persons-^ 
for  such  he  must  consider  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen  to  be— both  concurring  that 
the.  existing  system  was  **  radically  defec- 
tive." If  the  learned  lord  objected  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  he  hoped 
he  should  hear  whether  it  was  the  learned 
lord's  wish  and  intention  that  this  odious 
and  oppressive  system  should  continue 
until  tnere  should  not  be  found  any  person 
so  lost  to  common  feeling,  and  so  regard- 
less of  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
as  to  accept  the  office  of  a  burgh  magis- 
trate? The  matter  had  nearly  ripened 
to  this  maturity  of  mischief  already.  At 
Aberdeen,  last  election— not  the  most 
pure— only  six  persons  out  of  nineteen 
elected  would  submit  to  accept  office— and 
unless  some  change  be  efiected,  the  time 
might  not  be  distant,  when  the  whole 
system  would  either  dissolve  in  its  own 
rottenness,  or  be  upheld  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
public  welfare,  by  the  power  of  govern- 
ment alone— an  awful  era,  which  the 
noble  lord  said  it  had  been  my  humble 
effort  to  avert.  In  the  full  persuasion  that 
the  claim  which  so  large  a  body  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  as  the  petitioners  had 
on  the  consideration  of  the  House,  sup- 
ported by  such  a  case,  could  not  be  re- 
sisted, he  would  conclude  with  moving, 
<<  That  the  several  Petitions  presented  to 
this  House  from  the  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland,  during  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  be  referrea  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and 
to  report  their  observations  and  opinion 
thereon  to  the  House.'' 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  rather  unfortunate  in  his  asser- 
tion, that  the  present  motion  was  not  con- 
nected with  parliamentary  reform,  when' 
all  bis  observations  were  oirected  to  prove 
the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  present 
system,  on  which  the  members  from  Scot- 
land were  returned,  to  a  free  and  popular 
election.  The  object  of  diis  motion  for 
inquiry,  was  nothing  less  than  to  strike^ 
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Afm^  Um  eABftitatioB  pf  Soolkind  m  il 
h|ul  <8xi9te4  for  350  yeiirs«>-a  mtem  uader 
which  it  had  flourished  so  miriy»  uoder 
which  of  bte  it  bad  advaoped  with  ahnoct 
UDOsampled  vapidity  ia  wealth  aod  power* 
Thia  tystofu  had  received  the  i»acs$ien  oC 
timeaod  the  teal  of  ages*  It  was  at  no- 
particular  abuse,  but  at  the  whole  of  the 
chariAred  rights  of  Scotland,  that  the  «»eK 
turn  vaa  aimed*  Some  of  the  petitiooer s 
cpmphiiQeda^  indeed^  that  they  wei^  liable 
for  debts,  wljiich  the  magistrates  might 
dNHtr^t.  This  was  a.  specific  grieYao<:e; 
hut  to  this  it  was  replied,,  ibat  a  bill  waa 
in  pvogresB  to  apply  a  check  to  the  burgh 
exf^nditure*,  b^  giving  th#  bttrgessea  a 
p9wer  of  auc^iog  the  accounts.  But  the 
pfiti;tioBera  said  they  would  not  take  this». 
Ufdoia  they  had  mmre^  and  showed  that 
the  remfiidy  of  their  fioaciclftl  djSeulties 
v^as  tba  preteaU  aod  not  the  object.  Now 
as  to  the  proposed. change  in  the  coasti^ 
t^ttijoa  of  Sfotlandt  hsd  England  yet 
given  up  her  rotten  boroughs  [Hear»  md 
a;laugh]  i  Had  she  not  always  resisted 
t^e  at^eoipts  made  to  altev  her  systent 
cpn^Mcnt,  that  if  there  were  anomalies  in 
thQ  OM«nf  Old  Serum  Kid  olber  boroughs* 
the  resiiU  of  the  whole  was  admiime  ? 
1!he  petitioners  witfied  to  have  restored  to> 
them  the^  ancient  constitution  ef  the 
burghs*  and  the  golden  age  before  1469. 
Il^hat  the  ancient  consiituiion  of  the 
hMTgha  ^i?as»  none  of  them  knew«  What 
thegoldeii  age  was  they  all  knew.  It  was 
atiaie  of  anarchy*  tumult,  confusion  and 
di^onrder;  Ae  nchiliky  and  the  people  at 
wiain  tbo  monarcb  sometimes  trampled 
under  foot,  sometimes  umpire^  ^*  but  by 
4pciiion  more  embroiled  the  fraj^.*'  He 
had  no  ambttioa  to  restore  such  times^  or 
to  glvi^  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  the  be- 
n,efitBef  a  Westminster  electioa.  He  felt 
he  waa  little  ijuslified  to  bear  part  in  such 
a  acenOk  Neither  were  such  scenes  fitted 
^K  the  people  of  Scotland.  They  were  a 
sedate^  reUgious  people,  not  easily  moved, 
but  if  oaee  roused,  let  the  House  beware 
of  them !  The  noble  lord,  when  he  had 
raised  the  storm,  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
command  it  by  his  voice*  When  the  waves 
w^re  roUiog  on  the  shore»  he  might  in  vain 
djawaUnei  and  say*  <*  thus  fitf  shall  you 
come  and  00  ^tber**' 

Mr.  PrimroH  said»  be  wea  anxious  to 
state  why  he  should  au^ort  the  motion, 
both  because  the  ^estjon  a&eted  thst 
peculiar  part  of  the  community  with 
which,  as  a  vepreaeotative,  he  was  most 
doa^^y  cmPM^iuid  heoaase  he  wished 


CUB 

to  guard  hiiqaif  agaiiii*  betf«  ^ged* 
ta  maintain  in-  the  oemmiMee  aw  com- 
pulsory measure  afibotiog  all  the  burghs* 
As  it  was  saidi  that  (he  present  moliea  was* 
conneeted  with  the  great  ^lestion  of  par- 
liamentwy  refornv  he  fek  himself  bound 
to  declare^  that  he  was  not  one  of  those.' 
who  were  so-  eoofident  in  the-  superior 
wisdom  which  Ae  present  age  poflseased»> 
as  ta  hope  to  see  se-modeUed  the  iriiolai 
system    of  the   ooMtiiulionb     BttI  the 
more  steadfiMtly  he  epposed  such  mi  at-, 
tempt,  the  mose  eamesdjf  did  he  le^ 
himself  bound  to  apply  himself  to.  ther 
remedy  of  partkmlar  grieianeea»  fbr  ia 
was  to  thedispositioo  ia  the  authorities  of 
the  state,  and  especially  in  that  House,  Sot 
remove  particttlaff  abuees  when  they  wertt 
pomted  outi,  while  tadical  or  systeouitical^ 
obeoge  waa  avoided,,  that  the  constiauliow 
had  bisen  preserved^    As  the  present  mo-t 
tion  was  resisted,  on  die  grotind  that  it< 
waa  astep  towards  parKamen  tnry  iwfemi»  i^ 
was  proper  teio^re  wb^ica  effMstwonldi 
be*.  It  would  not  give  the  eJeetive  fiimchtsft> 
to  different  persons  frOm  those  who  newi 
exercisedi^i  nor  would  it  change  the  peff-» 
sonafreas  whom  the  oouueife  would  beto  bei 
chosen*     In  this  it  diflbred  from  these* 
proposals  for  parliamentary  reform  uthiohr 
had  been  brought  forward  in.  England 
The  main  difierenoe  would  be  the  cwmgoi 
it  would  e&d  iu  thoi  reprossniaaioa  of  th» 
hui^gessea  in  the  councils*    At  the  pMsent 
tisse,  the  peraons  who  were  represented  iof 
the    hurgh  councils   were  the   inftrion 
classes*  In  EdinburglH  for  instance,  whidir 
the  right  heiBk,  gentleman  who  spoke  Inst 
represeeted,  the  trade  burgesses  were  ia*^ 
f^nor  in  rank  to  the  werehaot  basgessea. 
Yet  the  merchant  burgesses  were  not  re-^ 
presented  at  all  in  the  council^the  cooik^ 
ciUors  who  nominaU}^  sat  for  them  being 
returned   on  the  principle  of  selC>elee% 
tion,  while  eight  councillors  were  returned 
at  poll  elections  by  the  trades*      So  alsoi 
at  one  of  tlie  burghs  he  represented^ 
Dumfirmliee,    which    contained   six    or 
seven  tlioussnd  mhabitanta,  10  councillors^ 
were  annually  elected  by  the  trades,  while 
19  others  were  self-elected,  though  they- 
prof^ssedljr  sal  for  the  merchams  ;  and 
thus  the  higher  orders  of  the  burgh  were 
really  diut  out  fsoas  the  eleotions*    Thi* 
was  nearly  the  state  of  thibga  htall  the 
burghs  of  Scotland,  with  the  eaoeptiett  of 
ono  which  he  had  the  beneur  to  sUpre^ 
seat,  Stirling^  i»  which  eleien,  amajoeitj* 
of  the  council  were  annuallgpeleoted  by  a 
pcdl  of  th^  mmohanti  and  tcadai^    Thi^ 
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«oatliMkin  mm  gnMled  tottiatimi^  in 
17^9  UMlerth^  adhraee  <tf  tkm  lord  «d«o- 
•cate  of  iliat4ay,  wbo  was  aol  suspected 
.of  bo8tilky  to  the  ooostitutioo  of  Seat- 
laid.  In  that  bargh  tlie  fioaneea  were 
-in  a  floumhiog  eonditioo,  and  tlie  ialia- 
intaote,  wiiatever  were  l^eir  speeulative 
«pinioiis  as  to  matters  of  gDvenraieat, 
were  well  Mtisfied  as  to  the  naimer  in 
erfaieh  their  owo  icoooenw  were  admlaie- 
tcnvd.  There  w«b  another  iastaace  in 
^MA  ihe  Groivfl  bad  acted  in  a  similar 
«ianiier»  naiMelv  in  the  case  of  Montrose, 
to  which  a  similar  constitution  (with  some 
-cxcej^oM)  was  granted  in  1817*  When 
«t  was  contended  that  a  reform  of  the 
'«ottStitution  of  the  Seofs  burghs  was  pre- 
^nded  b]r  the  aet  of  unions  must  it  not  be 
at  the  time  asserted,  that  the  Crown  bad 
«cted  IB  defiance  of  liiat  act  in  the  easee 
of  Stifffog  «ad  MontroBe?  Now,  as  to 
the  particular  «biMes  complaiaed  of,  was 
4t  denied  in  aoy  petition  mat  the  ftinds  of 
manj  btfpghs  had  been  squandered  away 
in  mstt  and  foreign  purposes  ?  In  the 
4NiTgbs  which  he  rq>reseated,  large  landed 
yro»erty  had  been  alienated,  aad  the  last 
4weife  aeres  had  been  sold  three  years 
«go.  Was  not  this  a  sute  of  things  dif- 
-iMeat  from  that  in  English  boroughs? 
*Cauki  there  be  found  in  England  corpo- 
i«tiona  who  eould  alienate  their  lands  and 
■sake  «  tkle  ibr  their  purchasers  f  Yet 
«uch  had  been  decided  to  be  the  state  of 
the  law  in  Scotland  [Hearl].  Some 
^dieck  was  maoifostly  required ;  and  what 
«heofc  was  so  good  as  to  give  those  for 
^fhese  benefit  the  funds  were  raised,  a 
«ontrol  over  those  by  whom  they  were 
witfpeMded?  If»  in  doli^  this,  he  gave 
the  burgesses  an  influence  on  the  conduct 
'^ffhe  oeuncillors  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
aentatives,  he  should  rejoice  at  it*  That 
itffiaeaoe  would  be  the  silent  influence  of 
fiuMIe opinion;  aad  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  oouiicillofs  should  endeavour  to 
Mio  the  confidence  ^f  their  constituents 
•Ml  the  eleotioii  of  parKameatary  represeo* 
tatites,  lU  well  as  in  other  parts  of  thedr 
trust.  Yet  this  ioflaenoe  could  not  be 
^oo  pewefcfnl  or  scidden,  fisr  the  council 
^id  not  choose  the  member,  but  elected 
^Megates,  and  the  dettgates  elected  the 
tepreseatasvfe.  As  to  the  bill  of  the 
beamed  lord,  which  hod  been  spohen  of -as 
She  moans  of  cheehing  abase,  it  was,  in 
Ina  o^ioo,  tiugatory.  He  eonduded  by 
^vlng  his  hearty  support  to  the  motion* ' 
•  'Mf .  W.  Doughs  said,  he  was  anxious 
-sha^  thoHooseshottldgohitiaAcosamit^ 


toe  on  :roany  iaeuounts.  In  ihe  fiitt  plaeb 
much  misapprehension  prevailed  on  th^ 
subject,  which  it  ^was  most  desirable 
should  lie  olearod  up*  The^petitioners  on 
the  subject  were  numerous,  and  were  en- 
titled to  peculiar  attention,  as  coming 
from  Scotland,  because  its  representatives 
were  few,  and  its  hiws  imperfectly  under^ 
stood  by  the  House  at  large ;  and  lastly 
because  there  was  no  department  of  the 
government  particuUirly  vesponsible  foir 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  empire^  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  lord  advo- 
cate, who,  from  his  residence  in  this  coan« 
try  and  his  multHmous  avocations,  wwin 
some  measure  disqtialifiedfrom  rendeHng 
it.  The  hen.  member  then  adverted  to 
the  case  of  Montrose,  #hich  had  held 
forth  hopes  to  tlie  people  of  Scotland,  and 
partioularly  to  the  adaress  ^f  the  sheifff 
en  that  oocamn,  which  seenwd  to  wai^ 
rant  an  expectation  that  the  government 
would  have  proceeded  in  a  manner  ia^ 
vourable  to  popular  elections.  He  db** 
served  that  in  the  distress  of  Scotland  id 
1816  and  1617-*a  distress  which  might 
recur— the  state  of  the  representation  had 
been  laid  hold  of  by  designingmen,  and  the 
public  hsd  been  deluded  into  the  idea^ 
that  to  it  all  the  distress  was  to  be  attri^ 
buted.  It  was,  even  in  anticipation  of 
such  thnes,  wise,  therefore,  to  take  the 
ground  from  under  these  persons. 

Mr.  Boswellf  as  a  native  of  Scotland^ 
could  not  relrain  from  expressing  a  few 
sentiments  on  this  eubject.  The  reasons 
which  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  a  com- 
mittee were,  in  his  mind,  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  but  none  was  more  strange  and 
impolitic  than  that  advanced  by  the  last 
speaker,  which  was,  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  for  the  pupose  or  putting  ah 
end  to  misrepresentations,  although  tlni 
same  hon.  member  seemed  to  admit  tfiat 
nothing  effisctual  could  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  petitioners.  He  conn 
mooted  upon  the  operation  of  the  legei 
burgorumt  and  the  power  given  by  them 
to  Steprobi  hemines  of  the  burghs  to  elect 
their  magistrates  and  representativesi 
This  word  had  been  translated  •«  honefsf 
men  \*'  but  he  feared  that  this  transktiOtt 
would  not  be  wlioily  applicable;  m  iui 
*<  honest  man**  was  not  a  term  for  a  mad 
of  wisdom.  Here  there  was  rnnch  noise 
ki  the  House,  which- prevented  us  fVom 
bearing  distinctly  the  mn.  membei^i  xkh 
servations.  We  could  collect  front 
him,  that  the  situation  of  the  burghs  in 
Seotland  before  the  year  I469'was  very 
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peculiar.  No  man  could  be  a  burgess 
who  did  not  hold  a  certain  portion  of  land» 
and  if  he  resigned  or  lost  this  land,  he  at 
the  same  time  lost  his  character  of  a  bur- 
gess. The  mode  of  electioil  was  by  poll, 
and  introduced  a  scene  of  annual  confu- 
sion. He  looked  upon  the  question  not 
as  confined  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  Scotch  burghs*  but  as  one  of  parlia- 
mentary reform^  affiNSting  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  emmre.  The  question 
deeply  interested  England  as  well  as 
Scotland*  which  since  the  act  of  union 
formed  but  one  country,  and  by  that  act 
the  form  of  electing  members  for  parlia- 
ment could  not  be  altered  without  Tiola- 
ting  the  articles  of  union.  He  should  vote 
against  going  into  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Grant  agreed  as  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  ^estion.  In 
Scotland  almost  every  principal  town  was 
a  royal  burgh,  so  that  the  evil  oC  their 
mal-administration  was  most  extensive  in 
its  influence.  When  grievances  were 
stated  to  exist  in  the  local  administrationi 
and  parliament  was  applied  to  in  conse- 
quence of  such  erievancesy  to  place  them 
4>n  a  different  rooting,  they  were  told  it 
could  not  be  done,  because  in  the  at- 
tempt thev  might  happen  to  touch  upon 
some  small  part  of  the  existing  represen- 
tation. The  petitioners  were  charged 
with  having  in  view  the  object  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  though  they  did  not 
admit  it  themselves.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  line  of  areument.  There 
was  nothing  so  disgraceful  in  the  name  of 
parliamentary  reform  that  they  should  be 
ashamed  to  avow  it ;  and  the  usual  way 
of  judging  the  motives  of  men  was  from 
their  conduct  and  language.  No  impor- 
tance, however,  was  attached,  by  those 
who  held  such  an  argument,  to  the  de- 
clarations of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
He  was  sure,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said,  not  only  that  parliamentarv 
reform  was  not  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tioners, but  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  advocated  in  their  minds  the  ques- 
tion which  generally  went  by  the  name  of 
parliamentary  reform.  For  his  own  part, 
though  he  was  by,  no  means  ashamed  of 
the  appellation,  he  should  approach  any 
proposition  that  contemplated  a  great 
change  of.  system  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension. But  with  such  matter  they 
had  now  nothinj;  to  do.  The  simple  pro- 
position before  them  was,  to  do.  what  they 
had  done  in  179S»  when  they  appointed 
a  committee  of  inquiry.     But  wbati  he 


wocdd  ask,  was  the  deeree  of  popular  iii- 
iusion  so  much  dreaded  by  those  who 
resisted  the  reform  of  the  burghs  ?  To 
take  Edinburgh  as  an  example,  there 
were  only  1,S(X)  burgesses  in  that  place, 
and  those  consisting  of  respectable  per- 
sons, yet  the  admission  of  such  a  number 
and  such  a  description  of  persons  to  the 
right  of  voting  for  their  own  magistrates, 
was  described  as  the  ioytroduetion  of  a 
sort  of  Westminster  election^ — The  bon. 
gentleman  next  proceeded  to  ridicule  the 
opinion  that  a  reform  of  the  burghs  was 
coatrary  to  the  articles  of  union,  observ- 
ing, that  it  was  scrrcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive tl^t  two  great  countries  agreeing  to 
unite,  should,  in  the  very  act  of  their 
union,  preclude  themselves  by  mutual  et^ 
gagements  from  the  possimlity  of  imt- 
proving  their  condition.  The  proofs  of 
mal-administration  were  abundant.  The 
town  of  Aberdeen  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
making  over  their  property  to  trustees  for 
thebenefitof  theircreaitors,  not  reserving 
to  themselves  even  the  gaol  for  their  own 
prisoners.  The  blame  was  thrown  upon 
the  system,  and  a  change  was  applied  for. 
He  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  1793,  dwelling  principally  on  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  private  property  of  the 
burgesses  was  answerable  for  the  debts  of 
the  burgh.  That  principle,  he  said,  was 
maintained  by  several  of  the  mo«t  eminent 
lawyers,  and  was  in  itself  ,a  sufficient 
reason  to  account  for  their  application  to 
that  House,  without  attributing  to  them 
any  speculation  upon  parliamentary  refomk 
For  all  these  reasons,  he  thought  that  a 
case  was  noade  out  sufficient  to.induce  the 
House  to  appoint  a  committee. 

Lord  Binning  said,  the  question  was, 
whether  they  would  refer  the  whole  of 
those  petitions  to  a  committee,  referring^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  inquiry, 
ho«r  far  it  was  desirable  that  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  reform  should  be  applied 
to  the  Scots  burghs  ?  It  was  true  that 
the  petitioners  did  not  avow  the  prin- 
ciple ;  but  there  were  reasons  why  they 
should  not  avow  it,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
a  great  number  of  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  in'  procunng  the  petitions 
were  advocates  for  <  parlianientary  reform. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  that  grievances  had 
occurred  under  the  existing  system,  but 
not  to  the  extent  aUeged.  The  lord  ad- 
vocate had  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  evils,  and  the  bill 
so  introduced  rendered  any  other  pro^ 
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oeeding  lumeceMary.  The  constitution 
of  the  Scots  burghs  bad  existed  for  350 
years.  It  might  be  said,  that  the  anti- 
quity of  an  objectionable  system  could 
nimish  no  ground  for  maintaining  it ;  but 
he  should  object  to  the  principle  of  elect- 
ing ^nagistrates  by  poll.  His  chieftmotive 
in  opposing  the  question  was,  he  would 
a^mity  because  he  thought  it  was  con- 
nected with  parliamentary  reform,  and 
h^  called  upon  all  those  who  were  un- 
fnendly  to  that  measure  to  vote  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  Wynn^  adverting  to  the  observa- 
tion of  an  hon«  member,  that  an  agree- 
ment to  any  change  in  the  burgh  S3^stem 
of  Scotlai)d  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
articles  of  union,  strongly  argued  against 
fhe  .validity  of  such  a  proposition.  If 
8iic£  changes  were  violations  of  the  union, 
a  heavy  charge  could  be  brought  both 
against  this  and  the  last  parliament ;  for 
it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  violated 
the  union  in  the  case  of  Fenryn,  in  the 
case  of  Barnstaple,  in  the  case  of  Shore- 
bam,  and  other  places,  where  the  elec- 
tive franchise  had  been  extended  to  the 
ne  jghbouring  hundred.  The  support  of  the 
union  should  be  reciprocal  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  was  as  much  violated  by 
these  late  changes  in  England,  as  it 
would  be  by  changes  in  Scotland,  unless 
it  was  maintained  that  abuses  should  be 
,  perpetuated  in  the  one  country  which 
might  be  corrected  in  the  other.  It  was 
impossible  for  one  parliament  to  bind  its 
successor ;  if  this  could  take  place,  the 
union  would ,  have  been  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune. The  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try was  only  a  system  of  progressive  re- 
form. As  for  what  was  called  parliamen- 
tary reform,  he  had  always  objected  to  it, 
because  it  began  by  pulling  down,  with- 
out having  any  thing  to  substitute,  and 
because  parliament  had  the  power  to  remedy 
any  abuses  that  could  be  proved  to  exist. 
7he  great  evil  complained  of  was,  the 
misapplication  of  tne  revenues  of  the 
burghs,  and  what  the  burgesses  required 
was  a  power  to  check  the  misapplication, 
and  in  many  instance  gross  profusion, 
that  prevailed.  He  had  not  heard  any 
contradiction  to  the  statements  of  the 
petitions ;  and  he  believed  he  might  say 
.with  confidence,  that  at  no  time  had  such 
statements  ever  been  made  without  secur- 


piace,  wlietner  the  evils  complained 
prfginated  in  ignorance  or  fraud. 
^  fVOL.  XL.) 


Mr.  Forbes  said,  he  would  have  given  a 
silent  vote  on  the  present  question,  were 
it  not  that  assertions  had  been  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen 
which  he  knew  to  be  unfounded.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  debts  of  the  burgh  of 
Aberdeen  amounted  to  230,000/.  and 
that  it  was  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  Now, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  document  which 
would  shew  the  fallacy  of  such  a  statement. 
It  was  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  that 
burgh,  and  stated,  that  if  the  property  of 
the  burgh  were  disposed  of,  at  even  a  mo- 
derate rate,  it  would  not  only  pay  all  the 
debts,  but  a  considerable  surplus  would 
be  left ;  nay,  that  the  revenue  had  con- 
siderably increased,  and  left  an  annuity  of 
1,500/.  above  that  payment.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  ruined  and  bankrupt 
burgh  of  Aberdeen !  It  had  been  asserted^ 
that  the  magistrates  had  been  gu'dty  of 
fraud  and  concealment,  and  particularly 
that  they  had  borrowed  10,000/.,  without 
authority,  for  their  own  purposes.  This 
had  been  asserted  on  the  alleged  authority 
of  a  very  respectable  individual  an  inha- 
bitant of  Aberdeen,  but  from  that  indiyi*' 
dual  he  had  received  a  letter  in  which  He 
denied  his  having  ever  accused  the  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh  of  embezzling  the  public 
money.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  entered 
intoa  review  of  the  valuable  improvements 
constructed  in  the  town  by  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  and  which,  he  contended^ 
ought  not  to  be  urged  against  them  as 
crimes.  Those  improvements  could  not 
be  effected  without  money,  and  the  libe- 
rality with  which  they  had  conducted 
themselves  with  regard  to  them,  afforded 
no  proof  of  their  alleged  regard  to  their 
exclusive  interests.  He  thought  no  ad- 
vantage could  be  obtained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.  Hopes  would 
oe  excited  by  it,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  realize.  He  should,  therefore^ 
oppose  the  motion ;  for  if  this  principle 
respecting  the  burghs  in  Scotland,  were 
enforced,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it. 
could  be  disavowed,  if  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  boroughs  in  England. 

Mr.  Canning  expressed  himself  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  prolong  a  discussion  of 
which  the  House  seemed  to  be  already 
weary,  but  as  only  one  hon.  member  con- 
nected with  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land had  delivered  his  sentiments  on  th^ 
subject,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  res* 
pectful  to  the  ScotUsh  nation  if  the  quesr 
tion  were  dispatched  without  a  reply  nav- 
ing  been  made  to  that  hon.  member  by 
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another,  who  was  also  unconnected  with 
Scotland ;  an4  he  was  therefore  urged  to 
assi^  his  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
tnotiop  of  the  noble  lord.  His  hon.  friend 
had  raaint^ned,  th^t  the  articles  of  the 
tTnioQ  did  not  preclude  parliament  from 
interfering  wi^  (he  Scots  Hur^hs;  and 
that  it  was  as  competent  to  iegislate  for 
the  alteration  of  any  arrangement  in  those 
burghs,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Penryn,  or 
any  other  BngUsh  borough.  He  denied 
the  correctness  of  this  extraordinary  ex- 
po8iti,on  of  the  act  of  union.  The  articles 
^f  that  union  were  in  his  opinion,  90  cl^ar 
and  distinct,  that  it  was  impossible  to  misr 
smderstand  theni.  They  said,  with  refer- 
eaoe  to  the  ^coU  burghs,  **  tha^  their 
iytitB  and  privileges  should  remain  entire 
mer  the  Union  iMid  notwithstandmg  the 
Union.*'  But  where  was  the  correspond- 
ing stqiulat^yn  that  those  of  England 
ahould  not  be  ahered  ?  Th^  weaker  party 
io  the  union  stipulated  for  safety ;  but  the 
itron^r  did  not.  There  was  a  similar 
oondition  on  the  nart  of  Ireland  in  the 
iict  nf  Union  with  that  countty  respecting 
ll|e  rights  and  privileges  of  certain  bo* 
roughs.  Hence  he  conceived  that  par- 
liament was  not  entitled  to  take  the  same 
course  with  respect  to  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland,  or  to  certain  boroughs  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  had  recently  pursued  in  the 
«;asje  of  Penryn.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  open  to 
parliament  to  deal  with  any  borough  in 
tb^  United  Kingdom  as  it  was  proceedine 
to  do  towards  renryn,  if  a  case  of  simi- 
BiHv  gross  abuse  were  regularly  brought 
itnder  its  cognizance.  If  the  fancy  should 
seize  the  House — which  God  forbid !— to 
establish  any  general  principle  of  reform 
In  the  representation,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that  its  power  was  so  limited 
that  it  could  not  act  towards  Scotland 
B^d  Ireland,  as  it  tniAt  resolve  to  act 
with  respect  to  England.  It  did  not  how- 
aver  follow,  that  the  long  established  rights 
and  pnvileges  of  the  burghs  under  consi- 
deration should  bfi  interfered  with,  merely 
becanpa  those  .burghs  did  not  lifippen  to 
aend  such  representatives  to  that  House 
as  were  exactly  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
particular  persons.  Such  a  conclusion 
was  not  to  be  admitted^  tmless  indeecj^the 
House  determined  to  enter  into  a  consi- 
deration ef  the  whole  system  of  our  repre- 
■entatioD.  He  admitted  that  where  a  case 
of  nudversation  ad  hoc  was  made  out> 
the  House  might  deal  with  a  Scots  burgh 
as  with  an  l&glish  borough.    If  in  the 


present  case  a  malversation  ad  hoe  wer^ 
proved ;  two  remedies  having  been  nro* 
posed,  the  one  operating  on  the  pecoinarj 
afi^irs,  the  other  both  on  the  pecuniar/ 
aflkirs  and  on  the  representation,  it  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
adopt  that  proposition  which  would  core 
the  pecuniary  evil,  without  touching  the 
nrfnt:iple  of  election.  For  the  «nend*- 
ment  of  the  pecuniary  roalversatiim  tfie 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland  had  given  notice 
of  a  bill.  He  did  not  mean  to  argue  by 
anticipation  what  might  be  the  providons 
of  that  bill.  Their  fitness  would  be  • 
proper  subiect  for  consideration  when  tlie 
bill  should  come  rmdarly  before  tfie 
House.  But  he  could  on  no  acconat 
accede  to  the  noble  lord's  motion;  be- 
cause he  was  adverse  to  any  attempt  to 
meddle  with  the  Skcots  system  of  repre- 
sentation; entertaining  as  he  did  die 
utmost  apprehension  of  the  consequencaa 
of  any  measure  tending  to  what  was  de* 
nominated  parliamentary  reform.  T6 
that  reform  indeed  he  should  always  be  si 
decided  opponent,  whatever  disguise  ft 
assumed,  or  in  whatever  form  it  was  pre- 
sented ;  whether  it  exhibited  itsdf  in  tte 
coarse,  broad»  ^ss,  dis^ustinjB^,  tyran- 
nical, and  insulung  shape  in  which  of  late 
it  had  appeared  in  other  places,  or  in  the 
more  plausible  and  less  offensive,  but  not 
less  dangerous  character  in  which  it  waa 
occasionally  laid  before  that  House*  To 
the  establisiiment  of  that  reform,  the  mo- 
tion before  the  House  had,  in  his  view  of 
it,  a  direct  tendency,  and  therefore  he 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  oppose  ita 
adoption.  When  touched  bv  tlie  spear 
of  truth,  it  started  up  in  all  its  native 
hideousness.  It  was  for  the  House  there- 
fore to  say  whether  it  would  tolerate  thia 
kind  of  proceeding,  and  suffer  the  question 
of  parhamentary  reform  to  be  covertly 
insinuated  on  tneir  attention.  On  thai 
ground  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  House  could  just  with  as  much 
right  touch  a  single  borough  in  England 
as  a  single  burgh  m  ScotJand.  The  mo- 
tion was  not  one  for  enouiring  into  any 
particular  malversAion  which  might  have 
arisen  in  the  economy  of  the  burgh  ex- 
penditure ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  one 
of  those  sweeping  measures  of  reAnrm 
which  if  adopted  m  one  instance  must  be 
followed  up  in  others.  There  were  two 
modes  of  cure  for  the  imputed  evil ;  one 
a  regulation  by  bill,  such  as  that  of  whicb 
notice  had  been  given,  the  other  by  a 
measure  of  tins  kind,  which  embracet  0 
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tivtiMDttitMjF  nSmm  lodtfiMWe  in  its 
Mtmcb  To  0ii|ip0fe  thai  that  %»ou]d 
•tanit  tiiM«  who  looted  to  ptrifaHieBiaiy 
fofiimi  w£ik  dMire  wdoM  be  ai8tird>  but 


ho  trusted  flte  pt^ottiddfiug  feebng  of 
tho  House  wotud  toclhie  to  tho  milder 
SAd  more  certain  feidedy.  te&viitg  the 
other  amoi^  the  rash  speculators  with 
whom  it  origioated.  ^Vlnle  the  wisdom 
•nd  firmttets  of  parliameiit  withstood  the 
attempts  to  estiAlish  reform  in  Baglaod, 
be  woTMd  tho  House  not  to  moke  an  ex- 
peHment  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  eon- 
vincedy  in  honesty  and  faith,  would  leftd 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences  by 
risking  the  representioion  of  the  whole 
eoipire. 

Jbocd  A  /fimttben,  in  lepIjE,  anunad- 
▼cvted  apoo  the  attempt  of  the  last 
opeaker  to  misJoterpvet  the  language  of 
tbe  petitimiers,  and  to  aseribe  to  them 
an  object  which  they  distinctly  disavowed; 
for  those  petitioners  did  not  seek  (>arria- 
mentaiy  reform,  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman assumed,  but  mere^  solicited  ti^e 
establishment  of  some  security  against 
the  prodigal  euea^ture  of  their  funds. 

The  House  iBnded :  Ayes,  14®.  Noes, 
144w  Mi^ofky  for  the  motion  5.  The 
nesult  of  the  division  was  received  with 
loud  cheers  by  the  opposition.  A  com- 
mittee  was  accordingly  appointed,  to 
consist  of  tBe  followmff  members;  viz. 
Lord  Archibald  fiamiiton,  sir  James 
Mapklntoshg  the  k>rd  advocate  of  Scot- 
Ind^  Mr.  Jamea  Aberciomby,  sir  James 
Mootgoamie,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant,  Mr. 
Maokemi^  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Blatf,  sir  R.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Sinclkh", 
Mr.  James  Mdcdonald,  Mr.  Finlay,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  flume,  Mr.  William  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Macleod,  Mr.  Robert  Grant, 
Mr.  Frederick  Oouglasi  Mr.  WUberforce, 
and  Mr.  FraaUand  Lewis. 

Ust  qf  thi  Majoritt/. 
AlUiorp,Tis.  Carter,  John 

Anson,  sir  George 


Anson,  hon.  G. 

Ssrham,Jos«F. 

Beinaid,vis. 

BaniettyJamca 

Bema),  Ralph 

BeaBe^hon.ILG 

Bii^.7. 

Araad,hoD.T. 

Byng^O. 

Calvert,  N. 
CaWert^C. 
CaBHikcU,hon.J. 
Ca|Bw,K8. 


Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Chamberlayne,  W. 
Clifford,  AMg. 
Clifton,  vis* 
Celberoe,  N.  R. 
Cdeloi^hyC. 
Cofce„T.W.jun. 
Concannoo,  Lucius 
Crompton,  Samuel 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
CalUunrpe,  hon.  F. 
Douglas,  Wre. 
Douglas,  hon,  F.  S. 
Dav^T.H. 
DcMaaa^TlNM. 


Duocannon,  vis. 

Dundas,  L. 

t)undas,  G. 

Dundas,  T. 

Bbrington,  vis. 

Eilice,  £d. 

£uston,earlof 

Finlay,  Kirkroan 

IVelnantle,  W. 

l^aakerly,  Nk. 

Fefgiissoii|Sirlt.O. 

f^{e#aM,  lord  W. 

Fiizfoy^  loni  C 

Fleming^  Jafan 

Foley,  Tbomaa 

Folkestone,  vis. 

Gaskell,  BeOfw 

Oowisa^aobt. 

Graham,  R.  G. 

QrenfeU,  Peseee 

Guise,  sir  Wm. 

Gurney,  R.  U. 

Hai;v^,D.W. 

Hill,  k>rd  A. 

Uony  wood,  W. 

Hornby,  £d> 

Howaid,  lord  H. 

Howaid,  hon.  W. 

flume,  JoB» 

Hurst,  R. 
Hutchinson,  C.  H. 
Howorth  U. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lawson,  M. 
Lamf),  hon.  G. 
Xianibten,  J.  G« 
{.loyd,  sir  J. 
Doyd,  J.  M. 
Maberly,W.L, 
Maberly,  John 
Mackenzie  Thos. 
jJorland,  sir  S^.  a 
Mau|c,hon.  W. 
Macleod,  Rod. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Maqkinio^^sirJ. 
Ma^ocks,  W.  A. 
Milton,  vis^ 
atar^in,  R4. 
^  Metbuan,  Paul 
Maainrell.John- 
Merest,  J.  D. 
Mills;  Georgp 
Mild  may,  P.  St.  John 
,  Moork,  sir  C. 
^  Moore,  Peter 
I  Morpeth,  vis. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Neville,  hon.  Rd. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sirj. 
North,  Dudli^ 
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Nugent,  brd 

Onslow,  Arthur 

Ord,Wni. 

Osbdrne,  lord  t. 

Phillimoi'e,  Jos. 

Primrose,  hon.  F. 

Palmer,  C. 

Frittie,  hon.  F.  A. 

Pares,  Thomas 

PamelljslrH. 

PameU,  WA. 

PelheB»,  hen.  C.  A. 

Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 

Phjlips,Oeof<e 

PhiHps^  Geo.  Jiln. 

PhillH'ps,C.Mi. 

Phiwkett^rt  lN>n.W. 

PODSonkiyw  hotk  F.  C 

Fewer,  iki 

yowl^  hen.  W. 

iUcardp^  David 

Ramsden,  J.  C. 

Ridley,  m  14 .  W. 

RobarlB,W.T. 

)iobarts,A. 

Rowley,  sir  Wm. 

Russell,  lord.  G.Wv 
Russell,  k)id  John 
Russell,^  R.  G. 
Rumbold^C. 
Shelley,  sir  J^n 
3ehrig^bt,  sir  John 
Sinclair,  G* 
$c^ieit,  Jamea 
SeAon,  earl  of 
Smith,  J, 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  hon.  R; 
Spencer^  kiid  R«        ; 
btuart^lord  J. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Stanley,  lord 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
T;4t)ot,  R.  W. 
Thorp,  alderman 
Tienaey,  rt  hon.  Gj 
WaJpule,hon.G. 
Waithman,  Robt 
Webbe,£d. 
Weslem^C. 
Whitbread,  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wilsen,  sir  Robt. 
Wood,  Matthew, 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 

RESPECTING  THE  BaMK  OF  ENGLAND  RE- 
SUMING Cash  Payments.]  The  Earl 
of  Harrowby  presented  the  folIowiDg  Re- 
port: 

SECOND  REPORT. 

Br  THE  Lords  Committexs  appointed  a 
Secret   Committee  to   inouire  into  the 
State  of  tlie  Bank,  of  England,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Expediency  of  the  Resump- 
tion of  Cash  Payments  at  the  period  now 
fixed  by  Law,  and  into  such  other  mat- 
ters as  are  connected  therewith;  and  to 
report  such  information  relative  thereto 
as  may  be  disclosed  without  iojury  to  the 
public  interest,  with  their  observations : 
Ordered  to  Report, 
That  the  Committee  have,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
structions given  to  them  by  the  House,  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  several  matters  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  have  collected  from  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  from  the  ac- 
counts   laid  'before  them,  the  information, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, and  in  the  appendix. 

The  Committee  think  it  right  to  premise, 
^hat  in  this  investi^tion  they  have  taken  as 
their  guide  the  decided  opinion  of  parliament, 
as  declared  by  many  repeated  enactments, 
that  the  removal  of  the  restriction  upon  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank,  or  in  other  words,  the 
restoration  of  the  currency  of  the  country  to 
a  state  of  regulation  by  its  ancient  metallic 
standard,  is  an  object  which  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished at  as  early  a  period  as  shall  be 
found  'safe  and  practicable. 

The  first  act,  confirming  and  continuing  the 
restriction  contained  in  the  minute  of  council 
of  the  86th  of  February  1797,  was  passed  on 
the  Srd  of  May  1797,  and  was  to  be  in  force 
till  the  24th  of  June  1797.  The  restriction 
was  farther  continued  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
SSnd  June  1797,  until  one  month  af^er  the 
commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament  By  another  act,  passed  on  the 
dOth  of  November  in  the  same  year,  the  re- 
striction was  farther  continued  until  one 
month  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  3rd  of  Ja- 
nuary 1799,  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  power  reserved  to  them  by  the 
acts  of  parliament  referred  to,  gave  notice 
that  on  the  Hth  instant  they  would  pay  in 
cash  all  fractional  sums  under  five  pounds; 
and  on  the  1st  of  February  1800  would  pay 
cash  for  all  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds, 
dated  prior  to  the  1st  of  July  1798,  or  ex- 
change them  for  new  notes  of  the  same  value 
at  the  option  of  the  holders.  By  another  act, 
{lassed  on  the  30th  of  April  1802,  the  restric- 
tion was  continued  until  the  1st  of  March 
1803.  On  the  28lh  of  February;  1803  it  was 
farther  continued  until  the  expiration  of  six 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  then 
'  next  session  of  parliament      On  the  15th  of 


December  1803,  the  country  bfelng  then  agafe 
at  war,  it  was  farther  continued  until  sit 
months  nher  the  ratificalion  of  a  definithre 
treaty  of  peace*  In  the  year  1813  an  act  was 
passed  for  preventing  any  note  or  bill  of  Ibp 
Bank  of  England  or  Ireland  from  being  re- 
ceived for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  sum  tiserc- 
in specified,  and  for  staying  proceedings  upon 
distress  by  tender  of  such  notes ;  and  in  1814 
this  act  was  farther  continued  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  act  imposing  restriction  upon 
the  Bank  with  respect  to  payments  in  eash.  > 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  of  18th  of  Ju^ 
1814,  the  restriction  upon  the  Bank  was  con- 
tinued until  the  S5th  of  March  1815;  and  it 
was  farther  continued  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
S3rd  of  March  1815,  to  the  5th  day  of  July 
1816.  On  the  Slst  of  March  1816  an  act  was 
passed,  by  which,  af\er  reciting  in  the  preamble 
*'  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank 
shoukl,  as  soon  as  possible,  return  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes  in  cash ;  and  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts 
should  be  farther  continued,  in  order  to  affidiji 
time  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  make 
such  preparations  as  to  their  discretion  and 
experience  might  appear  most  expedient  for 
enabling  them  to  resume  payments  in, cash, 
without  public  inconvenience,  and  at  the  ear- 
liest period ;  and  that  a  time  should  be  fixed 
at  which  the  said  restrictkm  stiould  cease,'' 
it  was.  enacted,  that  the  said  restriction 
should  be  continued  until  the  5th  of  July 
1818.  On  the  28th  of  May  1818  another  act 
was  passed,  bv  which,  after  reciting  in  the 
preamble,  *'  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  return  as  sopn  as 
possible  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash, 
and  that  unforeseen  circumstances,  which  had 
occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the 
preceding  acts,  had  rendered  it  expedient  that 
the  restriction  should  be  farther  continued, 
and  that  another  period  shouki  be  .fixed  for 
the  termination  thereof;*'  the  restriction  is 
farther  continued  until  the  5th  of  July  1819. 
Of  these  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  most 
important  was  the  apprehension  of  the  efilsct 
of  farther  foreign  loans  (particularly  those  of 
France)  upon  the  exchanges  and  the  price  6f 
gold. 

Subseouent  to  the  first  restriction  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  similar  restrictioris  were  im- 
posed and  continued  by  different  acts  upon  th# 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  their  termination  was 
fixed  at  three  months  after  the  expiration  of 
the  restriction  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 

During  these  successive  prolongations  the 
Bank  appears  at  different  periods  to  have 
made  great  exertions  to  procure  such  a  mass 
of  treasure  as  might  enable  it  to  leplace  itself 
upon  its  ancient  footing,  whenever  it  should 
seem  good  to  parliament  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions. In  1798  the  treasure  was  in- 
creased to  an  amount  which  bore,  in  the  early 
part  of  1799,  a  very  large  proportion  to  that 
of  the  outstanding  notes.  During  the  years 
immediately  8ubM<{uent,  this  treasure  exp^ 
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ti^Dc^d  axonddenkble  redctction ;  but  from  the 
middle  of  1804  to  the  middle  of  1808,  the  fa- 
>ourablie  state  of  the  exchanges  enabled  the 
Bank  to  make  large  purchases  of  gold.  In 
•order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  gold, 
•the  Directors  determined  to  give  4l.  per  oz., 
and  the  treasure  was  so  much  augmented  as 
to  have  exceeded  in  1808  the  highest  amount 
^hich^  it  had  reached  in  1799.  From  that 
t>eriod  it  successively;  declined.  The  restric- 
tion was  prolonged  in  181 4  only  to  the  96th 
of  March  1815,  and  in  1815  only  to  the  5th 
.  of  July  18 16 ;  bu^  the  extraordinary  high  yX^ct 
of  gold,  asid  the  extren^  depression  of  theey- 
cbanscSy -which,  from  whatever  causes,  pre- 
▼ailed  daring  gr^t  part  of  these  periods,  com- 
bined, with  the  U^e  advances  to  govern- 
ment which  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice  required,  to  prevent  any  material  pro- 
gress beme  made  towards  a  restoration  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Bank  to  its  former  amounts 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, the  Bank  more  than, doubled  its 
'treasure during  the  last  eignt  months  of  1815; 
and  the  fkll  m  the  price  of  gold,  and  the 
favourable  turn  of  the  exchanges,  enabled  the 
directors  to  nuse  it,  bjr  January  1817,  to  more 
than  quadruple  what  it  nad  oeen  in  the  be- 
cinniiyg  of  1815.  At  this  tieriod  the  directors 
•fell^  confident  of  bang  able  to  comply  with 
.the  ityunctiOBs  of  parliament,  evetti)efbre  the 
p^ri6d  at  Whitih  the  restriction  was  to  expire, 
thAt  l^y  Issued  a  notice  for  the  (payment  in 
cash  of  all  the  one  pound  and  two  pound  notes 
^beiiritig  dMe  prior  to  January  1816.  Fmding 
little  or  no  demand  ibr  castvin-consequence  of 
this^notice,  and  \hfi\^  treasure  having  continued 
diirkig  the  course  of  the  yefer  to  incrtese  to  an 
amount'  far  exceeding  what  it  had  ever 
reached,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  bearing  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  extent  of  titeir  issues 
than  it  had  ever  borne  before,  the  directors 
issued  a  second  notice  in  September  1817,  for 
the  payment  in  cash  of  all  notes  bearing  date 
befell  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year.  This 
meastire  has  been  stated  to  the  committee  to 
ha^e  been  undertaken,  in  the  hope,  that  if  it 
proved  succc^ful,  that  is,  if  the  ^Id  so  ten- 
dered were  not  demanded,  or  if,  when  de- 
mandedi  it  remained  in  the  couhtiy,  the  com- 
plete resumption  of  cash  payments  would  take 
place  gradually,  and  as  it  were  insensibly, 
even*  prior  to  the  period  then  fixed  by  parlia- 
ment, viz.  the  5th  of  July  1818. 

In  the  month  of  April  1817,  the  effect  of 
the  great  foreign  loans  made  in  that  year 
began  to  be  considerably  felt.  Between 
April  and  October  1616  the  exchanges  took  an 
unfavourable  turn,  and  the  price  of  gold, 
which  had  from  July  1815  to  March  1817, 
fluctuated  between  3/.  18f.  6d,  and  3/.  19s  6<^., 
rose  between  April  and  December  1817,  from 
3/.  18s.  0J.  to  4/.  Os.  6d, ;  since  which  date  it 
does  not  appear  by  the  quoted  pricey  to  have 
been  ever  again 'reduced  below  4/.  The  new 
•gold  coinage  alsd  began  to  be  issued  in  July 
1817.    The  treasure  of  the  Bank  was  raised  to 


its  highest  amount  in  the  month  of  October 
1817.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  consider- 
able  demand  for  gold  previously  to  the  month  of 
October.  The  first  issue  of  sovereigns  in  large 
quantities  was  in  that  month.  Tnere  was  a 
diminution  in  the  demand  for  them  in  the 
three  succeeding  months;  but  in  the  month 
of  Februiary  1818  the  issue  of  gold  increased 
tlllAu^st  in  the  same  year;  and  the  de- 
mand, during  this  period  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  decidedly  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion. It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Harman.  that  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1B17,  the  Bank  dio  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  reduction  of  its  issues, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  fo- 
reign loans  upon  the  exchanges^  or  of  its  pay-* 
meOts  in  gold,  made  in  conformity  to  the 
notices  above  referred  to.  In  fact,  the  averaee 
issue  of  Bank  notes  in  1817  exceeded  by 
l,700,000f.  that  of  1816 ;  the  average  issue  of 
the  last  six  months  of  1817  exceeded  the 
average  issue  of  the  first  six  months  of 
that  year  by  1,870,000/.;  and  this  increase, 
combme^  with  the  revival  of  country 
banks  from  their  previous  depression,  pro- 
babl;^  raised  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  last  six  months  of  1817^ 
considerably  beyond  the  amount  at  which  it 
had  stood  in  the  preceding  year. 

A  great  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
issue  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  since 
the  commencement  of  tlie  year  1818;  they 
had  been,  on  the  average  of  six  months  from 
July  to  December  1817.  at  89,3I0,0Q0;  on 
the  average  of  six  months  from  January  to 
July  1818,  at  37,954,000;  from  July  to  De- 
cember 18118  they  were  reduced  to  26,487,000, 
atid  have  since  been  farther  reduced  to  about 
45,000,000 ;  and  during  the  last  three  montiis 
of  1818  the  issues  of  country  banks  are  stated 
by  persons  much  conversant  with  the  subject, 
to  have  certainly  not  increased,  and  probably 
to  have  declined ;  but  the  price  of  gold  and 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  have  continued  to 
be  such,  as  to  hfive  drawn  from  the  Bank,  in 
addition  to  the  gold  demanded  previously  to 
March  1818,  amounting  to  8,022,000,  a  far- 
ther sum  of  4,787,000,  making  in  the  whole 
an  issue  of  6,809.000,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  liability  with  whichthe  directors  had 
under  different  circumstances  voluntarily 
charged  themselves  to  pay  the  fractional  parts 
of  dividends,  and  a  certain  ph>portion  of  their 
notes  in  cash.  Their  treasure  was  by  these 
drains  very  considerably  reduced ;  and  they 
were  still  liable,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
measures,  to  an  additional  demand  for  cash  to 
the  amount  of  several  millions. 

This  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  and 
of  the  price  of  gold  is  attributed  to  different 
causes  by  different  persons  examined  before 
the  committee.  Bysome,toan  excess  in  thecir- 
culating  medium  of  the  country ;  by  others,  to 
the  effect  of  the  late  regulations  of  the  mint 
respecting  the  new  silver  coinage,  by  which 
the  proportions  between  the  relative  vidue  of 
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"^gold  aod  fiWer  are  aUted  to  haiw  becnao 
varied  as  to  have  occasioned  the  eiportatioa 
of  gold:  hy  others  it  is  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  foreign  loans,  to  the 
temptation  held  out  by  a  high  rate  of  interest 
to  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  foreign 
fiinds,  and  foreign  speculations,  and  to  toe 
large  purchases  of  corn  from  abroad ;  a  great 
proportion  of  which  is  paid  for  in  advane^ 
and  must  therefore  in  their  opinion  have  had 
%  material  effect  upon  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  of  course  upon  the  exehangeSi 
during  the  year  1818. 

It  is  under  these  ciroumstances  that  par^ 
liament  is  called  upon  to  ddibertte,  whether 
ix  will  be  most  for  tne  public  interest  tu  adheee 
la  the  decision  il  had  taken  in  May  1818^  or 
to  alloF  A  farthor  delay  for  the  preparations 
necessary  io  cany  this  important  measure 
into  execution,  in  order,  as  &r  as  possible^  to 
secure  its  ultimate  accomplishment,  and  at 
the  same  time  afibrd  the  means  of  taking 
ai«ch  precautions,  as  may  diminish  tlie  pros* 
8ure<M  wfeGstever  public  inconvenience  may  be 
lelt  or  apprehenoed. 

Much  aifference  of  opinion  upon  ahnost  all 
the  questions,  whether  of  theorv  or  of  pnc* 
ticc^  to  which  the  attention  of  the  comouttee 
kas  been  drawn,  will  be  found  intheevi- 
dence.  Upon  one  point  only  there  is  nearly 
an  unanimous>  opimon,  grounded  indeed  by 
different  persons  upon  different  lines  of  99^ 
ment,  but  conpirriog  in  the  same  result ;  vim 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  aod  practicable  fot 
the  Bank  to  resume  cash  payments  on  the 
dth  of  July  1810;  and,  as  the  committee  see 
sufficient  reason  to  agree  thus  &r  with  the 
practicat  result  of  these  opinions,  vis.  that  in 
the  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  them  is 
a  necessity  for  some  &rther  postpcmemeoW 
atkGy  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence,  in  which 
the  different  reasons  which  lead  to  this  oo»* 
elusion  are  (iilly  stated. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  the  commit 
tee  to  remark,  that  this  opinion  does  not  rest 
Vpon  any  ground  which  can  intimate  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  credit  or  solidity  of 
the  Bank ;  that  body  possesses  at  the  present 
moment,  the  means  or  discharging,  out  of  the 
treasure  actually  in  its  coffers,  every  demand 
which  oould  have  been  made  upon  it  for  pay<« 
ment  m  cash  in  consequence  of  the  notices 
referred  to ;  and  the  only  object  of  the  mea-* 
sure  which,  at  ^he  recommendation  of  the 
committees  of  both  Houses,  has  been  already 
adopted  by  parliament,  during  the  course  of 
the  present  session,  was,  to  prevent  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  drain  of  the  existing  treasure,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  such  operations  as  the 
committee  might  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  re- 
commend,fin  preparation  to  a  final  removal  of 
the  restriction. 

Of  the  ultimate  sufficiency  of  the  Bank  09 
doubt  has  been  or  can  be  entertained ;  but  as 
parliament  thought  proper,  at  the  period 
when  it  imposed  the  first  restriction  upon  the 
9ank,  to  direct  w  inquij^  into  the  actMal 


^dpo9i  qfiU  Stent  Ccmmii^ 


t^tl 


slateofitsaffiuii^Midae  m  ainikr  iMinotiOii 
iacontaned  hi  the  order  by  which  this  oooa- 
mittee  is  appointed,  they  have  thought  H 
their  duty  to  lay  beiore  the  House  the  itale> 
ment  in  the  Appendix ;  by  which  it  appeara, 
that  exclusive  of  the  debt  from  govammeo^ 
at  three  per  cent,  of  11,680,800/.,  and  of  the 
advance  to  government  at  three  per  cent  of 
SfiOQfiOOL  m^iag  together  14,880,800^  ^ 
balance  in  fovour  of  the  Bank,  on  a  ooap»- 
rison  of  its  debts  and  credits  (including  in  th^ 
former  the  government  balances  in  tlie  baoda 
of  the  Bank)  is  6,931,190. 

The  next  sul^ject  to  which  the  atteotioo  of 
the  committee  has  been  directed,  was  the 
consideradon  of  what  time  might  now  taklf^ 
be  fixed  lor  the  ultiuMte  res^ration  of  the 
currency  of  the  country  to  the  anciani  ma- 
tallic  {standard  of  value^  aod  what  wore  the 
measures,  if  anv,  which  U  might  ba  exnedient 
to  adopt,  in  oroer  hot  h  to  faawitale  and  to  en- 
sure tne  complete  attainment  of  Ihisi  gnat 
object 

Unless  the  market  ppoe  of  gold  shall  be,  at 
the  time  so  fixed,  and  sliall  continue  to  be  af- 
terwards, so  near  the  mim  pooa  aa  not  to  af- 
ford a  profit  upon  the  exportation  of  tlMift 
metal^  it  has  been  abundantly  provide  by  past 
expenence^that  no  law ean pnevent soch e»- 
portaiion^and  the  consequent,  demaoi  ] 


the  Bank.  The  main  ^uesUon  tharaiore  is, 
by  what  means,aiid  within  what  time^  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  gfJ/A  to  the  mint 
price,  or,  which  is  nearly  a%ui»vaien^  such  a 
favourable  eute  of  the  exchanges  aa  will 
prevent  a  profit  on  <nrf»Hationt  nm^  beat  he 
attained. 


It  is  stronsly  cnntaedad  t(y  some  of  the 
witnesses,  ana  la  admitted  hy  most^  thai  a 
considerable,  and  (as  was  eapresijed  %  one  of 
them)  fomible  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the 
Bank,  accompanied  by  what  some  Qoosider  aa 
a  necessaiy,  and  others  as  a  probable  oonse- 
quence,  a  diminution  iathe  isseea  of  caunlfjr 
bank  paper,  would  produce  a  £Mour«ble  turn 
in  the  exchanges,  and  a  seduction  in  thepsioe 
of  goMU  But  many  of  those  whoare^nost 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
earliest  possible  recurrence  te  the  anaent 
standard  of  the  county.  state»  in  the  strong- 
est terms»  the  general  oUtresa  which,  a  hr^ 
and  sudden  dimmutionof  the  paper  cumocjf, 
now  the  only  eiicukting  medium  of  the  ooiuir 
ti^,  must  occasieai  while  others  are  opi- 
nion, thai  a  miy  sssall  leduption  of  the  cir- 
culating^ medium  villbaaiimaentloproduQe 
these  elects,  and  that  liltla  distress  would  be 
occasioned.  There  ave  sonse  also  who  hold 
that  the  present  diiat  sesualioaa  respecting 
silver  are  the  solo  causa  of  the  high  pneeand 
coo^iqiuent  exportaUon  of  gold,  and  of  course 
araofepinion,  that  thete  need  ha  neithex  re^- 
ductionnordistressL 

Thesttneralr  result  ol  all  thewi^rmgsenti- 
mentaot  the  wiinesaasui^  the  su^eaof  the 
foreign  escbangpSft  and  of  thaj^ke  of  gold, 
m^  perhaps  ha  lhi»  9taud : 
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Maayof  tiiott^vlioiiiaiiitaiii,  Uiftlitis  at 
til  tiines  m  die  ptfwer  of  the  Dtttk  to  exercise 
s  oomi^ete  control  o^erthe  rise  and  fsXi  of  the 
excfaaogtfSy  and  of  ^e  price  of  gold,  ncverthe- 
lesa  ttiink,  thst  the  zreat  loans  conttacted  for 
since  the  peace,  hj  foreign  states ;  the  invest- 
ments made  hj  personsln  tbb  country  in  fo* 
reign  secnrities,  to  the  amount  as  has  heen 
coiyectnred,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions;  the 
nressqre  which  took  place  in  the  money  mar- 
let  %x  Paris  and  other  commercial  towns  on 
tiie  conthoentj  and  in  America;    and  the 

Ssat  hnporiation  of  com  during  the  last  year, 
ve  of  late  concurred  in  lowering  the  ex- 
changee. They  hold  indeed,  that  when  onr 
eircuurtion  was  in  its  fbrmer  state  of  payments 
Sn  specie,  no  payments  abroad  could  bring 
the  exchange  materiidly  below  their  oar ;  but 
with  a  paper,  ^t  has  no  such  regmator  of 
Its  value,  tiiey  think  that  the  necessity  of 
Mvments  abroad,  fton  whatever  cause,  does 
micbubtedly  prodoce  a  considerable  eflfect 
upon  the  excnanges,  which  might  however. 
Its  they  state^  be  aiiways  connleraeted  by  a 
Snfficient  diminution  of  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  numy  of  those  who  at- 
tribute tiie  high  price  of  gold,  and  theunfa- 
irourable  state  of  the  exchang^,  chtdly  to  the 
opeiation  of  theselatter  causes^  and  wno  deny 
or  doubt  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  notes 
oftbe  ^ank  of  England  has  been  excessive, 
nevertheless  think  that  an  excessive  increase 
or  diminution  of  their  issue  might  affect  the 
exchanges;  but  they  doubt  whether  a  smaU 
tocrease  or  diminution  would  produce  any 
marked  efiect  upoo  them* 

Those  again,  who  maintun  that  the  pro« 
iportion  betwixt  the  Mint  price  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  settled  by  the  recent  change  in  our 
Mint  regulations,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  no* 
minal  hi^  price  of  gold,  think  that  the  real 
exchange  has,  for  the  last  two  years,  been  in 
fiivour  Sf  this  country ;  that  there  has  been 
during  that  period  no  over  issue  of  bank 
paper :  that  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Mint  re- 
gulations, gold  must  have  continued  to  flow 
into  this  country,  as  it  did  in  1816 ;  that  there 
could,  therefore,  nave  been  no  demand  on  the 
Bank  fbr  coin  of  that  metal,  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation;  and  that  the  Bank  could 
have  tbund  no  difficulty  in  resuming  pay- 
ments in  cash  at  the  time  now  fixed  by  par- 
liament. 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  upon  the 
whole,  that  so  lone  as  the  Bank  continued 
liable  to  pay  in  cash,  it  might  be  concluded 
from  reasoning,  and  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience, that  tl^  variations  in  the  market  price 
of  gold,  and  also  in  the  exchanges,  would  be 
coined  within  much  narrower  limits,  than 
thejr  have  been  since  the  restriction  upon 
cash  payments. 

Under  the  ancient'  system,  if  an  unusual 
demand' were  made  upon  the  Bank  for  cash, 
"When  the  exchanges  were  above  par,  and  the 
grioe  of  gold'below  the  Mint  price,  as  such  a 
OBOund  toQld  only  lie-  occanoned  by  some 


sadden  pao&c^  or  by  a  fmltfte  in  ceiMnerdal 
credit,  and  cottld  QOt,  under  such  circum^' 
stances,  arise  from  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  exportation  of  gold,  there  might  be 
oecasions  in  which  the  Bank  might  Htxmk  that 
with  a  view  to  its  own  interest,  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  commerce'  and 
nMUMifcctmes  of  the  country,  the  best  mode  of 
cheekmg  such  a  demand  might  be,  to  mafeea 
more  liberal  issue  of  its  notes,  and  thereby  to 
revive  that  t redit,  the  want  of  which  had  pro* 
ddeed  1^  embarmsment ;  but  if  an  unusual 
cksmand  took  place,  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
Slate  of  the  exchanges  and  of  the  vrice  of 
gold,  it  evid^ently  arose  fn>m  the  profit  to  be 
made  by  the  exportation  of  that  metal,  the 
Bank  alwa^  found  itself  under  the  necessity 
of  contractmg  its  issues  ibr  its  own  security; 
In  ^  latter  case  therefore,  whetftei  the  di- 
reotors  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  prineiplis,  that 
the  increase  er  diminution  of  tfte  paper  cur^ 
rency  has  a  decisive  influence  tfpdn  the  ex^ 
ehanges,  they  neeessarifly  acted  m  the  same 
manner  as  if  ti^  had  fiilly  adopted  it. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  not  to  be 
disregarded  in  Hke  impression  liRely  to  be 
produced  upon  the  pubhc  mhid,  hjr  any  pres- 
sure arising  from  the  measures  to  be  taken  by 
parliament  for  insurin|;  the  restoration  of  a 
metidlic  standard,  as  distinguished  firom  those 
pressures  which  might  be  occasiomdly  expe- 
rienced under  the  foimer  system.  These 
would  be  felt  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  the 
precautions,  which,  under  particular  cnrcum« 
stances,  might  be  taken  by  the  Btok  for  its 
own  seourity ;  and  if  any  temporary  inconve- 
nience were  produced  by  them,  they  would 
manifestly  have  fbr  their  obiect,  to  avert  an 
evil  universally  acknowledged  to  be  still 
ereater,  viz.  the  stoppage  of  payment  by  the 
Bank ;  whereas  anv  pressure  which  might 
now  be  experienced  by  too  rapid  a  progress 
towards  tlie  resumption  of  cash  payments; 
miehft  be  thoutht  to  lie  an  evil  voluntarily 
and  unnecessarOy  incurred,  from  an  impati- 
mce  to  attain  an  object,  re^>ecting  which 
there  was  more  difierence  of^  opinion,  and 
therefore  less  readiness  to  make  any  consider- 
ble  sacrifice  for  its  speedy  attainment. 

It  has  also  been  stated  to  the  committee, 
that  there  exists  at  this  present  moment  a 
considerabk  degree  of  embarrassment  in 
commercial  transactions,  which  is  attributed  . 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  to  the  over-tradine 
which  has  taken  place,  encouraged,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  one  witness,  by  the  increase  of  the 
circulating,  medhim  in  181T,  and  is  attributed 
by  others  to  the  subsequent  diminution  of 
that  medium.  Very  different  opinions  have 
also  been  stated  respecting  the  probable  du- 
ration of  this  embarrassment ;  but  as  all  aeree 
respecting  its  actual  existence,  a  more  uian 
ordinary  dezree  of  caution  is  required  in  the 
adoption  of  any  legislative  measures  which 
may,  even  by  a  temporary  operation,  in  any 
deme  aggravate  or  prolong  it. 

These  considerations  have  united  to  incline 
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the  eommitteey  in  the  proposal  which  thej 
will  submit  in  the  coDchision  of  their  reporti 
rather  to  extend  the  time  at  which  the  ulti- 
mate resumption  of  cash  payments  should  be 
required  to  take  place,  beyond  the  period  at 
whichy  according  to  the  best  opinion  they  can 
form,  there  would  be  a  probability  of  its  easy 
accomplishment^under  ordinary  circumstances, 
than  to  hacard  the  ulUmate  success  of  that  mea* 
sure,  by  assigning  to  it  the  earliest  period^within 
which,  according  to  such  opinion,  it  misht  be 
safely  practicable.  The  measure  had  better 
not  be  begun  at  all,  unless  there  be  a  deter* 
mined  purpose  to  carry  it  to  its  completion,  as 
an  ineffectual  attempt  might  create  great  mis- 
chief and  distress,  and  would  not  leave  any 
beneficial  result  to  repay  the  country  for  what 
it  may  have  suffered. 

From  thus  extending  the  period,  it  seem$ 
to  the  Committee,  that  considerable  advan- 
ta^  would  arise.  Those  who  think  that  the 
object  is  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
means  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  the  incoor 
veniences,  which  Uiey  acknowledge  to  be  the 
necessary  result  of  such  reduction,  would  be 
amply  compensated  bv  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  metallic  standard,  feel  considerable 
anxiety  to  diminish  the  extent  of  these  incon- 
veniences. Those  who  expect  little  or  no 
inconvenience  to  arise  from  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  are 
nevertheless  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  opposed  to  its  early  accomplishment  by 
the  present  state  of  the  Bank  treasure,  and 
by  the  existing  (though  as  they  hope  tem- 
porary) commercial  pressure.  They  are  on 
this  latter  account  particularly  desirous  to 
allay  even  those  apprehensions  which  they 
deem  unfounded  or  exaggerated,  and  are  sa^ 
tisfied  that  provided  the  ultimate  oltject  be 
secured,  the  intermediate  pressure,  whatever 
may  be  its  degree,  would  be  materially  light- 
ened by  being  spread  over  a  greater  length  of 
time. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feel  less 
confident  in  the  effect  of  such  a  reduction, 
who  think,  that  even  were  its  effect 'certain, 
it  oould  only  be  produced  by  the  creation  of  a 
greater  degree  of  distress  than  the  public 
could  well  bear— who  look  to  the  cessation  of 
those  temporary  causes,  to  which  they  attri^ 
bute  the  largest  share  in  producing  the  un- 
favourable state  of  exchanges  and  the  high 
price  of  gold,  as  the  natural  remedy  for  the 
evil-^and  who  expect  that  in  no  long  space 
of  time,  the  favourable  balance  of  payments 
(the  usual  result  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
our  commerce)  will,  without  incurring^  any  dis- 
tress by  taking  measures  for  the  forcible  pro- 
duction of  sucn  a  change,  lead  insensibly,  but 
with  sufficient  certainty,  to  the  attainment  of 
the  object  in  view — all  persons  who  entertain 
these  opinions,  must  feel  still  more  anxiety 
for  the  extension  of  the  period. 

There  are,  however,  some  measures  of  pre- 
paration which,  whatever  Ume  may  be  filled, 
appear  desirable,  if  not  indispensable, 


Repori  o/Oe  StcrH  Cwmittee  [9QB 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Ban^  biM  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  large  advances  to 
the  government  for  the  public  service.  These 
advances  are  partly  made  under  special 
acts  of  parliament,  upon  securities  therein 
provided.  There  is  another  species  of  ac- 
commodation which  has  also  been  afforded 
b^  the  Bank,  viz.  the  purchase  of  exchequer 
bills  to  a  large  amount.  For  the  state  of  thq 
law  upon  this  subject  the  committee  beg 
to  refer  to  a  paper  which  has  been  laid  befor^ 
them,  and  wliick  is  inserted  in  their  appen- 
dix. The  amount  of  the  exchequer  bills  and 
other  government  securities,  either  held  or 
purchased  by  the  Bank  at  different  periods, 
will  also  be  found  in  the  account  which  is 
there  inserted.  The  different  applications 
made  by  the  treasury  to  the  bank  .for  accom- 
modation are  fully  detailed  in  the  annexed 
accounts  and  correspondence.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  treasury  has  acted  in  making 
these  applications  during  the  last  four 
years,  are  expUinal  in  a  memorandum  de- 
livered to  the  committee  by  the  first  com* 
roissionerof  that  board;  and  important  in- 
formation respecting  these  transactions  vf'iW 
be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Uarman. 
who,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  period 
last  referred  to,  was  either  governor  or  deputy 
governor  of  the  bank. '  ,  , 

The  committee  think  it  proper  to  remark, 
that  whatever  effect  the  extent  of  the  adr 
vances  here  referred  to  might  have  had  upoi) 
the  power  of  the  Bank,  at  any  given  moment^ 
entirely  to  resume  ca;in  payments,  supposing 
otlier  circuitistances  haa  not  intervened  to 
prevent  such  resumption,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  intluence  in  diminishing  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  received  by  the 
public  for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been 
examined,  the  abundance  of  circulation  pro; 
duced  by  the  Hberal  issue  of  Bank  notes,  upon 
whatever  securities  they  were  issued,  has  pro^ 
duced  indirectly  as  great  facilities  to  com- 
merce, as  if  they  hadbeen  directly  issued  iil 


commercial  discounts.  A  transfer,^  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  the  discount  trade  from 
the  Bank  to  private  bankers  and  merchants  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place;  but  the  facilities 
afforded  to  conimerce  were  at  least  as  great 
in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  as  the  dis- 
counts made  by  the  Bank  were  more  restrict- 
ed, in  point  of  time,  were  limited  by  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  the  applicant  of  brings 
ing  two  and  sometimes  more  securities,  and 
were  granted  only  at  five  per  cent,  at  a  time 
when  private  merchants  and  bankers  were 
discounting  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  effect,  however,  of  the  extent  of  the  ad^ 
vances  to  government  upon  the  situation  of 
the  Bank,  when  preparing  for  a  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  is  evidently  to  cramp  its 
operations,  by  placing  a  large  proportion  of  its 
issues  beyond  its  control.  Tne  advances 
made  directly  to  government  are  only  repaid 
at  the  period  fixed  by  law.  .  The  exchequer 
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bills  purchased  hy  the  Bank  could  not  be 
sold  in  large  Quantities  without  reducing  them 
to  a  considerable  discount ;  and  this  discount 
would  bring  them  into  the  exchequer  in  pav- 
'  ment  of  the  taxes,  to  such  an  extent  as  might 
materially  derange  the  provisions  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  An  u^derstandiug  therefore, 
without  express  agreement,  appears  to  have 
prevailed,  that,  wnen  thus  purchased,  they 
should  not  be  sold  by  the  Bank.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  issues  of  notes  upon  discount 
revert  to  the  Bank  at  periods  so  short,  that  any 
reduction  of  the  paper  so  issued,  which  cir- 
cumstances may  render  necessary,  is  always 
within  their  reach;  with  this  control  over 
their  issues,  they  are  enabled  to  feel  their 
way,  and  to  restrict  or  enlarge  them,  either 
as  the  wants  of  the  country  roav  permit  or 
demand,  or  as  the  state  of  the  exchanges  and 
the  price  of  gold  may  appear  to  require. 

It  appears  therefore  to  the  committee  to  be 
highly  expedient,  that  means  should  be  taken 
to  lepay  to  the  Bank  a  laree  amount  of  these 
advances  at  an  early  pericNa. 

In  copsidering  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  future  a  safe  and  sufficient  circulating 
medium  for  the  country,  the  committee  were 
naturally  led  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what 
had  been  its  amount,  previously  to  the  Bank 
restriction,  when  it  consisted  partly  of  gold 
coin  and  partly  of  paper;  what  has  been  its 
amount  durins  the  interval,  when  there  was 
little  or  no  sold  coin  in  circulation ;  and  what 
is  likely  to  be  its  amount,  and  what  ought  to 
be  its  composition,  when  a  metallic  standard 
is  restored. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  heads  they  neither 
found,  nor  indeed  could  thejr  expect  to  find, 
any  ground,  from  which  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion could  be  drawn.  The  only  certain  data 
at  any  period  are  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Engiand.  The  amount  of  coin  rests  only 
upon  estimates  formed  in  a  great  degree  upon 
coniecture;  and  the  official  accounts  offer 
little  information  respecting  the  issues  of 
coimtry  banks  at  that  pericS,  as  the  stamps 
upon  these  notes  were  not  then  sufficiently 
distinguished  in  those  accounts  from  other 
stamps.  It  is  known  that  in  1793  those 
issues  had  been  considerably  extended ;  that 
after  the  commercial  difficulties  of  1793  they 
were  greatly  reduced ;  and  in  1797  had  not 
reached  their  former  amount. 

Taking,  however,  the  amount  of  the  gold 
coin  in  circulation  at  five  millions  below  the 
estimate  aiade  by  the  late  lord  Liverpool, 

Tix.  ai £Ji9,O0OfiO0 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at 10,500,000 

The  country  notes,  including  Scot- 
land, may  be  coi\jectured  to 
have  been  •.••,... 7,000,000 


The  amount  of  circulating  me-1 
d'nmi  before  the  Bank  restric-  >  42,600  flOO 

tionwilibe 3 
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exclusive  of  silver  and  other  nfeans  of  cir- 
culation. 

Upon  the  second  head,  viz.  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium  since  the  restriction, 
there  are  undoubtedly,  at  least  as  to  a  portiun 
of  the  period,  somewhat  belter  materials  foe 
calculation.*  That  part  which  is  certain,  viz. 
tlie  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, has  borne  so  much  higher  a  proportion 
to  the  whole  of  the  circulating  medium,  that- 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  upon  the  remain- 
der, has  less  proportional  effect  upon  the  ge- 
neral result.  The  details  of  these  issues  ap- 
pear in  the  accounts  in  the  Appendix. 

The  variations  in  the  amount  of  these  is- 
sues, in  the  week  immediately  preceding,  and 
in  that  immediately  following  the  payment  of 
the  dividend  upon  the  national  aebt,  are  so 
considerable  (being  from  three  to  five  millions 
in  January  and  July,  and  from  two  to  three 
millions  in  April  and  October),  that  in  consi- 
dering the  general  circulation  of  the  country^ 
it  seems  better  to  take  an  average  of  the 
issues  for  six  months,  than  to  form  any  calcu* 
lation  upon  a  shorter  period.  Slated  upon  this 

Srinciple,  it  appears  that  they  did  not  reach 
Aeen  millions  oefore  the  first  six  months  of 
1800 ;  that  they  never  reached  twenty  millions 
before  the  first  six  months  in  1810,  m  the  lat- 
ter six  months  of  which  year  they  exceeded 
S4  millions.  The  variations  for  the  next  three 
yeare  were  not  considerable ;  but  the  rise  dur- 
ing the  year  1814  was  rapid,  and  carried  their 
amount,  upon  the  average  of  the  last  six 
months,  to  above  S8  millions.  The  lowest 
point  to  which  they  fell,  was  between  26  and 
S7  millions,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1816. 
The  highest  to  which  they  rose  was  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1817,  when  they  were  at  their 
greatest  average  amount,  viz.  S9  millions,  add 
from  that  period  they  have  gradually  de- 
creased nearlv  to  $5  millions,  previously  to 
the  issue  of  the  last  dividends. 

The  amount,  however,  of  Bank  of  England 
paper  actually  in  circulation,  is  not  always  to 
oe  measured  by  the  extent  of  its  issues. 
When  credit  is  flourishing,  the  reserve  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  kept  by  country 
biemkere  will  he  considerably^  less,  than  when 
any  local  or  general  difficulties  obli^  them  to 
make  more  ample  preparations  against  large 
and  sudden  demanus ;  and  this  reserve, must 
in  the  present  state  of  our  circulating  medium, 
consist  in  a  great  proportion  of  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  into  which  their  own  notes 
are  legally  convertible.  It  will  consist  also, 
to  some  extent  of  notes  t>f  other  country 
banks,  in  exchange  ibr  which  they  can  de- 
mand from  those  oanks,  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  In  a  state  of  imperfect  credit,  the 
country  banks  will  also  reduce  their  own  is- 
sues, and  will  either  never  issue  at  all,  or  re* 
frain  from  re-issuing  a  larger  proportion  of 
theu*  own  notes,  which  they  keep  by  them 
ready  stamped ;  so  that  even  if  the  amount  of 
stomped  notes  actually  in  existence  in  any 
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given  year  could  be  dseeftaihed  wiiheertnlnty 
(which  is  very  far  from  being  the  cate),  the 
proportion  of  duch  notes  at  inat  time  actually 
m  circulation  could  not  fVotn  thence  be  In- 
ferred with  accurac^y.  A  similar  degree  of 
tincertainty,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  must  exist,  as  /ar  as  it  arises 
from  the  varying  reserves  of  all  bankers,  even 
Vfhtn  that  cu'cuTating  medium  consists  in  part 
bf  gold,  and  will  then  equally  apply,  which  it 
does  not  now,  to  the  reserve  ot  the  Bank  of 
England. 

With  respect  however  to  that  part  of  our 
currency,  which  has  consisted  of  country 
bank-notes,  the  Committee  have  endeavour- 
ed, from  such  accounts  as  have  been  furnish- 
ed them  from  the  stamp  ofece,  to  form  some 
estimate  of  their  amount  The  difficulties  of 
Various  descriptions,  which  throw  a  great  un- 
certainty  upon  any  calculations  (bunded  upon 
these  accounts,  are  ezplamed  In  statements 
delivered  in  by  Mr.  Sedsewick,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendiic.  From  these  mar 
terials  two  calculations  have  been  drawn. 
The  grounds  upon  which  each  of  them  rest 
atre  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  Com- 
tnittee  are  inclined  to  thmk,  that  of  these  two 
approximating  estimates,  the  second  is  the 
best  adapted  to  their  view  of  the  subject :  but 
they  submit  them  both  to  the  Honse,  with  a 
fullsense  of  the  imperfection  to  which  they 
are  necessarily  liable. 


atfii^floo  • 

IBIO    - 

.    21,619,000 

80,977,000    - 

1811    - 

21,458,000 

«0,047.000    . 

181« 

-     19,944,000 

9S,d4d,000    - 

laid  . 

.    22,597,000 

81,672,000    - 

1814    • 

.    22,709,000 
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«0;37^,000  *  1815  -  19,011,000 
15)5^5,000  -  1816  -  15,096,000 
15,865,000  -  1817  -  15,898,000 
40,044,000    -    1818    -    20,507,000 

These  estimates  must  indeed  be  not  only^ 
ht  removed  from  accuracy,  respecting  any 
panicularyear,  but  many  causes  oloncertaintj 
attach  to  them  even  if  they  were  considered 
merely  as  affording  data  for  calculating  the 
relative  circulation  of  diffcfrent  years.  In  this 
respect,  however,  thev  derive  confirmation, 
especially  the  latter,  from  their  corresponi 
dence  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence 
of  periods  connected  with  the  couiStry  banks. 
The  estimates  which  these  persons  have  form- 
ed,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  countrv  notes, 
grounded  upon  local  knowledge,  and  extend- 
ed by  inference  to  the  Whole  nngdom,  will  be 
ibund  in  the  minutes. 

Much  important  information  respecting  (be 
nature  of  this  circulation  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence,  and  particularly  ais  to  the  different 
practice  which  obtains  in  difFeretit  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  more  especially  in  Norfolk  and  id 
Lancashire. 

The  calculations  founded  npdn  the  accounts 
from  the  stamp  office  (which  alford  no  dis^ 
tinct  data  prior  to  the  year  1809)  would  leave 
the  Committee  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
has  varied,  between  I8f0and  1618,  ftombe- 
tow  16  to  above  22  millions:  that  it  was  at 
the  highest  in  1814;  at  the  lowest  in  IBld 
and  18 17 ;  and  that  it  hasagsun  risen  in  1818. 

Combining  the  accurate  statements  of  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  the  ave- 
raee  of  each  year,  with  the  result  of  the  in* 
<)uiry  into  the  issues  of  c^ntry  batiks,  the 
accouttt  Would  stand  thus: 


1810.  BankofEhgtand' 
Country  Banks*  •• 


1811.  Bank  of  England. 
Country  Banks*  •  * 


Country  Banks 

I8ia.  Bankof^glaUd. 
Country  Banks*  •* 


22,541,060 
2),874/)00 

25,282/)0O 
20,1^77,000 


1812.  Bank  of  England 25,2$t,b00 

-^       -     -    '  ...  2Q,04;7/)60 

•  ..  24,028,000 
*••  22,34^,00^ 

.*•  26,90l/)00 

•  *•  21,672/)0O 

*••  26,886,000 

•  *•  20,^78,000 

...  «6,m,000 

.*•  15,525,000 

...  28,274,000 

..*  15,862,000 


44,915,t)00 


44,^9,000 
4$,^,000 


1814.  Bank  of  England- 
Country  Banks*  • . 


1815.  Bank  of  Ehgland* 
Countiy  Banks.** 


1816.  B^  of  England. 
Country  Banks... 

I6l7.  Bank  of  England. 
Country  Banks... 


46,865,000 


48,573,000 


47,264,000 


42,099,000 


1818.  Bank  of  "England 27,220,000 

Couittry  Banks «•••   20,044^000 


44,136,000 


47,264,000 


22,541,000 
21,819,000 

23,282,000 
91,548,000 

23,287,000 
19,944,000 
■  { 

24,023,000 
22,597,000 

26,901,000 
92,709,000 

26,886,000 
19,011,000 

26,574,000 
15,096,000 

28,274,000 
15,898,000 

27,220,000 
20,507,000 


44,360,000 


44,825,000 


43,181,000 


46,620,000 


48,610,000 


45|897,00O 


41,670,060 


44,172,000 


*r,T27,O0O 
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To  tiii»  Qiiial  be  addc4  ai^QUl;  ^  1,^00^  for 
the  average  circulntioD  of  imsUmped  small 
notes  itsiNud  by  tbe  three  cbacterea  bank$  io 
ScoUaod,  which  are  not  included.  iq  \X\p  stamp 
office  accounts* 

The  result  of  this  estimate  woiil|)  bCi  that 
tbe  circulating  medium  of  finglaDd.  as  Car  as 
it  consists  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  or 
of  Country  bank  notes,  between  18 IQ  and 
iai0y  kotb  years  inclusive,  has  varied  from 
about  4$  millions  tu  above  48  millions;  and 
that  it  was  highest  in  1814,  andloweitin 
1810. 

With  respect  to  the  numeric^  amount  of 
circulating  medium  necessary  to  c^^ry  on  with 
filcUity  the  transactions  of  the  country,  whaV- 
evej  may  be  tb^  composition  of  s^ch  circulat- 
ing meduiiu,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  form 
»By  Judgment. 

The  gmU  increase  of  the  tranaactioips  of  this 
countnr  in  every  part  of  its  home  trade  and 
eg^uUure ;  tbe  nse  of  the  amount  of  its 
exjports  and  iioport3  (even  acco^ing  to  the 
official  value^  which  is  much  beloif  tbe  r»s2 
value)  fipom  51,331,000/.  on  tbe  average  of 
three  years  preceding  I79r,  82,750,000/,  on 
the  average  of  the  three  last  yeara  of  which 
the  accounts  ha;ve  been  given  in:   the  iur 
crease  of  the  charge  of  the  natiooal  debt  from 
4d»430,000i.  in  1797  to  48,819,000/.  in  1819; 
and  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  which  since 
179^  have  risen  from  aboujt  16  to  50  miUions 
(an  increase  occasioned  not  mere^  by  an  in^ 
creased  rate  of  taxation  upon  the  same  ar« 
tidea^  but  bj  tbe  imposition  of  new  taxes  upon 
a  great  variety  of  articles),  might  have  been 
expected  to  recpiire  a  much  larger  increase  of 
circulating  medium.    It  is,  however,  obvious 
that  such  amount  would  not  have  necessarily 
borne  any  specific  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  transactions  of  every  kind*  or  to  that  of  re* 
venue.    The  Nourishing  state  of  commerce 
and  of  credit  producing  a  greater  rapidity  of 
drcuUtioo,  wiU  have  e^ibled  the  same  quan- 
tity of  circulating  medium  to  carry  on  a  much 
^^ter  amount  of  transactions ;  and  the  va* 
nous  modifications  of  credit  to  which  such  a 
state  of  things  gives  birth,  together  with  the 
successive  improvements  in  the  arrangements 
of  commercial  and  banking  business,  must 
have  had  the  same  efiect  to  a  great  extent. 
There  mu^talso  obviously  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  required  amount  of  a  currency  consist- 
ing of  paper  only,  and  that  of  a  currency  con- 
sisting partlj'  of  paper,  and  also,  in  a  large 
proportion,  of  gold.    It  is  to  these  circum- 
stances (co-operatiog  possibly  with  others), 
that  we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  sii^ciency 
of  the  circulatiug  medium  actually  existing  to 
perform  functions  to  so    much    larger  an 
amount  than  were  performed  in  1797  by  the 
circulating  medium  then  existing,  which  was 
probably  not  many  millions   ws  than  at 

What  proportions  the  various  component 
parts  of  the  circulating  medium  owiy  bear  to 
caoh  othcr^  ^SbU  the  cesM^apUoPiOf  c^  }^ay- 


menb,  it  is  difficult  to  coqjecture.  They 
must  evidently  be  influenced  by  the  future 
regulations  of  parliament,  with  respeet  to  the 
nature  and  description  of  the  paper  currency.. 
If  the  paper  currency  is  to  be  confined,  as 
ii  was  witbm  a  short  period  before  the  Bank 
restriction,  to  the  issue  of  notes  of  10/.  and  up- 
wards by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  5/.  apd 
upwards  by  the  country  wiks,  the  necessity 
for  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  coin  for  small^ 
payments  is  evidently  indispensable.  Should 
parliament  think  proper  to  continue  both  to 
Uie  Bank  of  England  and  to  country  banks 
the  liberty  of  issuing  notes  of  a  lower  deno- 
mination, and  particularly  of  1/.  and  S/.,  this 
permission  would  probably  have  the  eSeet 
of  keeping  up  a  paper  circulation,  bearing  a 
much  largqr  proportion  to  the  whol^  than  ip 
the  former  case,  and  would  so  far  diminish  thie 
necessitv  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  g^ 
coin.  But  although  it  would  diminish  that 
necessity,  the  decree  in  whicb  it  would  dimi- 
nish the  demana  for  gold  coin  can  only  b^ 
stated  as  matter  of  conjecture.  The  establish- 
ed habits  of  the  public  may  operate  so  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  a  paper  circulation,  tbiit 
there  might  be  only  a  very  small  demand  for 
sold  coin;  and  as  &r  as  any  judsnient  can  be 
formed  from  the  short  interval  during  which 
the  Bank  isstied  gold  coin  in  exchamge  fo^ 
their  notes,  before  the  rise  in  the  market  price 
of  gold  occasioned  a  demand  for  exportation, 
this  might  probably  be  the  case ;  the  period 
was  however  too  short  to  affi)rd  siimcieni 
grounds  for  any  decisive  inference  as  to  the 
future ;  and  it  is  on  the  other  hand  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  new 
coin  wouki  be  preferred  to  paper. 

The  Commitee  attaching  great  importance 
to  the  restoration  of  the  paper  currency  to  a 
metallic  standard,  are  also  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  aavantages  of  such  a  currency 
wlien  so  regulated;  and  they  think  it  highly 
desirable  that  a  large  proportion  at  least  of  the 
transactions  of  the  country  should  be  carried 
on  by  thai  medium*  But  the  question,  what 
proportion  ouxht  to  be  so  carried  on  Tif  it  were 
a  point  capable  of  solution,  or  could  be  the 
subject  of  regidation),  wherever  a  mixt  circt^ 
ktiag  medium  is  permitted,  is  very  differenjt 
from  the  question,  what  proportion  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  such  a  mixt  circulating  medium 
will  actually  bear  to  each  other,  when  lefl  to 
be  decided  by  the  supposed  interest,  or  even 
by  the  inclination  of  the  pubUc. 

The  latter  question,  however,  is  one,  upon 
the  result  of  which,  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
most  serious  practical  consequences  depend* 
Any.  judgment  to  be  formed  beforehand  must 
unavoidsmly  be  conjectural,  and  yet  upon  such 
judgment  we  must  be  forced  in  some  degree  to 
acl.  Upon  the  greater  or  less  probability  that, 
in  the  event  of  tne  opening  oi  the  Bank  upon 
•the  ancient  system,  paper  w.ould  still  be^re^ 
ierred  to  coin,  must  depend  iho  extent  oi  the 
accumulation  of  such  coin  with  which  the 
Bank  AU&t  be  prepared  to  meet  that  demand. 
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Unlest  this  Doint  be  rightly  estimated,  the 
Bank,  on  its  arst  re-opening,  mieht  experience 
a  demand,  a^inst  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  guard. 

If  the  Bank  is  to  make  preparation,  in  the 
interval  between  the  [iresent  time  and  the  ex- 
piration of  the  restriction,  to  fill  with  gold  coin 
all  those  channels  of  circulation  which  might 
possibly  require  to  be  so  filled,  the  very  extent 
of  the  purchases  of  bullion,  necessary  to  be 
made  for  such  a  purpose,  must,  in  some  de- 
gree, whatever  may  be  the  interval,  and  in  a 
very  great  degree  if  that  interval  be  short, 
tend  to  obstruct  the  attainment  of  the  ulti- 
mate object — the  equalization  of  the  market 
price  ofgold  to  its  mint  price;  and  unless  the 
effect  ofthesc  purchases  were  counteracted  by 
a  rapid  reduction  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank, 
ibr  commercial  discounts  and  other  purposes, 
to  an  extent  of  which  the  mischief  has  been 
80  freaueiitly  referred  to,  the  price  of  gold 
might  be  such  at  the  very  moment  of  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  pa^rments  (supposing  that 
moment  to  be  previously  and  unalterablv 
fixed),  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  such 
payments  difficult  and  hazardous. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  Com- 
mittee to  examine,  with  particular  attention, 
a  plan  which  has  been  suggested  to  them, 
and  which,  as  it  will  appear  by  the  evidence, 
is  viewed  in  a  very  favourable  light  by  many 
persons  well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
0acha  subject. 

-  The  loading  principle  of  this  plan  is,  to  re- 
store to  the  country,  by  the  speediest  and 
safi^st  means,  a  metallic  standard,  as  the  re- 
gulator of  its  paper  currency,  by  permitting 
the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion,  at 
the  mint  price,  instead  of  goldcoin. 

Various  advantages  appear  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  attend  this  plan,  in  preference  to  a 
simple  resumption,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank.  It  establishes, 
equally  with  cash  payments,  the  principle 
and  the  salutary  control  of  a  metalhc  standard, 
while  it  affi)rds  the  best  prospect  of  avoiding 
or  diminishing  many  of  the  inconveniences 
which  are  by  many  persons  apprehended  from 
that  measure.  It  exempts  the  Bank  from  the 
obligation  of  providing  a  quantity  of  gold  ne- 
cessary to  replace,  in  case  the  public  should 
prefer  coin  to  paper,  all  the  smaller  notes, 
to  the  amount  probably  of  15  or  16  millions, 
which  are  now  circulated  in  London  and  in  the 
country ;  and  therefore,  by  relieving  the  bul- 
lion market  from  this  demand,  it  prevents  that 
augmentation  of  the  price  of  gold,  which  mi^ht 
b^the  consequence  of  large  purchases  of  that 
article  made  m  a  short  space  of  time,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  necessity  publicly  and  pre- 
viously known.  A  nd  it  continues  to  the  Bank, 
and  therefore  to  the  nation  at  large,  all  the 
advantajB;e8  to  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
xbent  ofa  capital  e<pial  to  the  amount  of  all 
ihe  smijl  notes  in  circulation,  whether  of  the 
Bank  of  England  or  country  banks.  In  the 
c;oe  c^,  this  capital  would  still  be,  as  it  now 


is,  employed  in  the  support  and  extension  of 
agriculture  and  of  commerce,  whether  foreigp 
or  domestic;  in  the  other,  it  would  be  merely 
an  addition  to  the  dead  stock  of  the  country, 
producing  neither  profit  nor  advantage. 

It  seems  probable  also,  that  when  the  Bank 
is  made  liable  to  pay  only  in  bullion,  and  that 
only   in  exchange   for    notes  to  a  certain 
amount,  it  would  be  chiefly  subject  to  such 
demands  as  might  arise  from  the  excess  of  the 
market  price  of  gold  above  the  mint  price, 
and  the  consequent  profit  upon  exportation. 
To  a  demand    resulting  from   this  source, 
every  Bank   issuing  paper  convertible  into 
either  of  the  precious  metals,  must  at  all 
times  be  liable,  and  unless  the  market  price 
of  gold  can  be  kept  within  certain  limits  of 
deviation  from  Ihe  mint  price,  either  by  the 
reduction  of  the  issues  of  paper  or  by  the 
effisct  of  a  fieivourable  balance  of  payments 
upon  the  exchanges,  the  whole  system  of 
banking  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
It  is  no  objection,  therefore,  to  this  plan,  that 
it  does  not  provide  against  a  possible  inconve- 
nience, which  is,  under  such  circumstances,  an 
inseparable  attendant  upon  all  paper  currency 
so  convertible ;  that  is,  upon  all  paper  cur- 
rency, which  is  secured  from  great  and  incon^ 
venient  variations.    The  plan  however  con- 
tains in  itself,  during  the  period  which  may 
elapse  before  the  market  price  ofgold  falls  to 
the  mint  price,aconsiderable  guard  even  ag^st 
this  danger,  a  guard  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  mixed  state  of  our  currency.    As  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  person  to  draw  bullion 
from  tne  Bank,  except  in  exchange  for  Bank- 
notes, no  demand  could  be  maude  upon  the 
Bank  to  any  great  extent  for  gold  without  oc- 
casioning a  scarcity  in  the  currency  which 
would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  those  notes, 
and  to  remove  the  temptation  to  present  them 
in  exchange  for  bullion.    The  same  circum- 
stance would  operate  to  check  any  demand, 
which  might  arise  from  a  sudden  panic ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  such  demand,  in  which  its 
chief  danger  consists,  might  be  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  necessity  of  collecting  notes 
to  that  amount,  in  exchange  for  which  pay- 
ment in  bullion  would  be  demandkble.    And 
in  whatever  degree  a  disposition  may  have 
existed  to  hoard  coin,  there  would  probably  be 
less  disposition  to  demand  bullion  from  the 
Bank  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee,  in  recommending  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  plan  of  resumption  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  House,  think  it  ne- 
vertheless their  duty  to  suggest  such  provi« 
sions  as  have  occurred  to  them,  by  which, 
in  their  opinion,  without  weakening  its  effi- 
I  cacy,  or  impairing  any  of  its  advantages, 
its  operation  would  be  facilitated  and  en- 
sured. 

In  the  first  sufKestion  of  the  plan,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Bank,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  present  restriction,  should  immediately 
pay  m  bullion  at  the  mint  price,  instead  of 
paying  in  coin.  •  The  Committee  have  laid 
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before  tBe  Hovse,  in  the  former  part  of  this; 
report,  the  codsiderattons  which  indaee  them 
to  think  that  it  must  be  desirable  upon  the 
whole  to  illow  a  considerable  intenral  of  time 
before  the  Bank  should  be  required  to  resume 
cash  payments  upon  the  ancient  system. 
These  considerations  would  operate  in  a  great, 
although  not  an  equal  degree,  against  the  too 
early  adoption  of  the  plan  for  bullion  pay- 
ments at  the  mint  price.  Th^  objection  to 
the  prolongation  of^  the  period  in  the  for- 
mer case  was|  <!hlefly  this ;  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  Icfl  during  that  period,  whatever 
it  might  be,  without  the  certainty  of  any  pro- 
cess being  made  towards  the  re-adoption  of 
a  metallic  standard  of  value.  The  inter- 
position of  bullion  payments  affords  means 
of  obtaining  this  security,  which  cannot  be 
provided  with  equal  advantage  under  the 
simple  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The 
resumption  of  bullion  payments  may,  if  par- . 
liament  should  think  proper,  commence  at  an 
earlier  time,  and  at  the  present  market  price 
of  gold .  Successive  periods  might,  if  thought 
necessary  be  fixed,  at  wliich  the  rate  of  bul- 
lion payments  should  be  gradually  lowered, 
uniil  it  should  finally  be  broujght  down  to  the 
mint  price.  The  same  principle  of  gradation 
could  not  be  applied  to  payments  in  coin,  with- 
out thegreatand  obvious  Inconvenience  which 
inust  result  from  successive  variations  in  its 
circulating  value. 

The  e^ct  of  this  graduated  scale  would  be, 
to  re-establish  from  the  first  commericement 
of  iu  operation,  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
standard.  It  would  indeed  not  at  once  be  a 
recurrence  to  th«  ancient  standard;  but  an 
approximation  would  b^  gradually  made  to- 
wards it,  and  at  no  distant  period  it  would  be 
-attained.  The  necessity,  under  which  the 
Bank  would  be  placed  oi  regulating  its  pro- 
ceedings  with  a  view  to  the  commencement 
of  bullion  payments  upon  this  system,  would 
give  a  security,  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  public,  that  some  progress 
was  actually  making  towards  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject. As  the  Bank  would  at  the  same  time 
be  relieved  from  an  early  returrence  to  cash 
payments  upon  the  ancient  system,  it  would 
gain  a  longer  interval  for  the  gradual  accu- 
ml^lation  of  its  treasure,  any  reduction  of  its 
issues,  which  might  be  found  necessary,  might 
be  gradually  made ;  and  all  persons  engaged 
in  corameFce  would  also  be  enabled  to  accom- 
modate their  transactions  to  the  new  state  of 
our  circulation. 

It  has  been  suggested,  thatthc  Bank  might 
have  the  option  of  paying  in  bullion  or  in 
coin ;  but  the  committee  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  eVen  at  the  time  when  this  scale  shall 
have  reached  the  mint  price,  the  Bank  should 
begin  to  pav  in  bullion  only.  If  there  is  any 
-weight  in  the  argument  that  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  proposed  plan,  with  the 
modification  suggested,  is  this,  that  it  would 
render  it  safe  \ot  the  Bank  to  opea  with  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  treasure  than  might 


be  thought  necessary  for  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  upon  the  ancient  system,  and 
therefore  that  it  might  begin  its  operation  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  is  evident  that  were  the  Bank 
from  a  preference  to  the  ancient  system,  to 
determine  to  avail  itself  at  that  period  of  the 
option  between  bullion  and  cash  payments  by 
paying  in  coin  only,  it  must,  in  consequence 
of  such  determination,  make  more  rapid  and 
more  extensive  purchases  of  gold  in  the  inter- 
val, and  thereby  impede  the  gradual  progress 
of  its  reduction  to  the  mint  pnce,  which  is  the 
main  object  to  be  attained. 

There  is  also  another  evil  against  which  it 
would  be  expedient  to  provide  a  guard ;  viz. 
the  possibility  of  an  excessive  reduction  of  the 
circulating  medium,  during  the  operation  of 
this  plan.  This  might  be  iirevented  by  im- 
posing upon  the  Bank  the  obligation  to  giving 
their  notes  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion  (if 
tendered  to  them)  at  £ned  prices,  either  taken 
somewhat  below  the  mint  price,  or,  in  the 
first  instance,  somewhat  below  the  price  at 
which  the  bank  should  commence  to  pay  in 
bullion;  or  farther,  if  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  introduce  more  than  one  point  in  a 
graduated  scale,  at  prices  somewnat  below 
those  which  might  successively  be  fixed. 
Bither  of  the  latter  expedients  would  afiPord  a 
greater  security  against  any  excessive 
reductions  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  but 
they  might  introduce  a  degree  of  compli- 
cation into  the  system,  and  might,  cramp 
the  operations  of^  the  Bank  in  an  incon- 
venient manner ;  and  the  Committee  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  preferable  security 
would  be  afibrded  by  leaving  the  mint  open 
to  the  public,  by  wtiich  any  considerable  aefi- 
ciency  in  the  paper  currency  would  be  sup- 
plied, and  its  effects  counteracted  by  the  coin- 
age of  gold. 

In  order  to  bring  before  the  view  of  the 
House,  with  more  distinctness,  the  whole  of 
the  plan  which  the  Committee  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  their  consideration,  they  will 
state  shortly  the  different  parts  of  which 
it  consists: 

1.  That  provision  should  be  made  by  par- 
liament for  a  repayment  of  the  debt  of  go- 
vernment to  the  Bank  to  a  considerabift 
amount,  and  that  a  part  of  that  repayment 
should  take  place  some  time  antecedent  to 
the  first  period,  which  may  be  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  bullion  payments  by  the 
Bank: 

3.  That  fixTm  and  afVer  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1819,  or  at  latest  the  1st  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  required 
to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  duly  assayed 
and  stamped  in  his  majesty's  mint,  if  de- 
manded, in  sums  of  not  less  than  the  value  of 
60  ounces,  at  the  price  of  4<.  Is.  per  ounce  of 
standard  bullion;  that  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber 1890,  or  at  such  other  period  as  may  be 
fixed,  the  price  shall  be  reduced  to  3/.]9s.6tf., 
unless  the  Bank  shall  have  previously  reduced 
it  to  that  rate,  itbeing  always  imderstood  that 
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Ibo  prif9«i  when  once  lov^redL  «b^  ool  ggato 
b«  nuMd  by  ^  Bank;  nod  th^  on  the  Isiof 
M«y  |6m»tbe  3«ak  sbaU  pay  iU  ooUs.  if 
4«iBiA(M9  in  gold  lMilliop»  in  sufn»  of  Qot 
]f  sa  tbaa  tba  value  of  so  omw;^  at  tbe  price 
of  d(,  ifA.  lOH  por  9QBce  of  ataiulard  bul- 
lion: 

3,  Tbat  a  weekly  account  of  tbe  average 
ftmouot  of  notes  in  circulation  during  the  pie- 
cediog  week,  shall  be  traoaaiitted  to  tbe  privy 
QMincil ;  and  a  quarterly  account  of  the  ave-< 
rage  amount  of  notes  in  cirqulaUon  during  the« 
preceding  quarter^  shait  be  published  in  the 
XoodoaQaapette: 

4.  That  for  two  yearSk  ftom  and  after  the 
first  of  May  t9^U  the  Bank  shall  pay  its  notes 
in  gold  buUioD  only  at  tbe  mint  ^ice;  and 
that  whenever  paruameot  shall  think  proper 
to  require  the  Bank  to  pay  its  poles  in  coin, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  Bank  ope 
vear  before  hand,  such  notice  OQt.tp  be  givep 
Wore  the  first  of  May  1892, 

Should  parliafnent  think  proper  to  adopt 
this  plan  dt  the  regulatioa  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  is  evident  that  provisions  must  be 
made  ior  applying  the  same  principle  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  Coinouttee  are  perfectly  aware  of  an 
ol^ectioa  which  may  be  stateo  to  tbit  plan, 
via.  that  during  its  operation  the  country  will 
probably  have*  no  currency  except  paper,  for 
payments,  beyond  40  shiUings,  andf  that  the 
advantage  resulting  from  the  convertibility  of 
Bank  notes  intQ  bullion  appears  to  be  given, 
at  least  in  the  drst  instance,  onty  to  the 
holders  of  liurge  sums. 

In  answer  tp  this  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  so  loag  as  the  price  of  gold  shall  conti- 
nue high  enough  to  afTord  a  profit  upon  the 
melt'mg  and  exportation  of  coin,  fraoied  lup- 
cording  to  the  present  mint  regiilaiions,  there 
can  be  no  cicculation  of  gold  coin  in  the  coun- 
try. Under  such  circumstances  any  Carther 
issue,  of  gold  coin  would  be  useless.  It  would 
indeed  be  worse  than  uselesSt  as  the  purchase 
of  the  bullion  to  be  coined  would  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  and  the  expence  of  coining  it 
wouklbe  a  waste  of  publk  money.  Such  an 
isaue  could  only  be  usefiil  wlieuever  the  price 
of  gold  is  so  far  below  the  mint  prcie  as  to 
compensate  for  the  interest  lost  during  the 
time  of  coinage.  But,  although  the  Commit- 
Ue  entertain  great  hopes,  that,  during  the  ope- 
ration of  the  plan  in  question,  the  price  of 
gold  will  fall  to  the  mint  price  at  an  earlier 
period  than  what  is  fixed  for  its  completion, 
yet  the  plan  itself  presumes  tl>at  such  fell  may 
not  take  place,  and  have  been  established  b^ 
^MOthe  UtofMayiasi. 

Under  this  uncertainty  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  foresee  any  moment  pre- 
vious to  tbat  date  at  which  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  make  such  an  issue,,  or  at  which  the 
public  woiUd  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the 
jiower  of  resorting  to  the  mint  for  the  con- 
version of  bullion  into  coin.  But  it  will  be 
able  to  avail  itself  of  that  power  under  the 


operation  of  this  Blan  at  as  early  apenkod  «f 
couki  reasonably  be  expected  under  any  plan 
for  the  simple  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
In  the  interval  tbe  currency  must  consist  (aa 
it  haa  long  consisted)  of  paper  alone;  but» 
from  the  moment  this  plan  o^Kins  to  opisraUL 
this  paper  would  have  what  it  haa  not  had 
since  the  Bank  restriction*  and  what  it  could 
not  have  in  the  interval  preceding  a  simple 
cesumptioa  of  cash  payments^  a  metallic 
standard  for  its  regulator.  The  holder  of  largf 
sums  in  notes  would  indee4  have  the  power 
of  converting  them  into  bulhon  at  a  fixed 
price  by  presenting  them  at  the  Bank ;  bujt 
tbe  bolder  of  a  small  sum  in  notes  hsa  not 
now,  and  could  not  have,  the  power  of  oon^ 
verting  It  intQ  couiy  under  circumstancea 
when^  as  has  been  before  stated,  no  coin  could 
remain  and  circuUitein  tfaeconnJUry.  Thebo- 
ter^  therefore^  is  exposed  to  no  disadvantage 
whatever  durmg  the  operation  of  the  present 
plan,  to  which  be  would  not  be  exposed 
during  tbe  interval  which  must  precede  a 
simple  resumption  of  cash  payments.  Bu| 
he  derives  from  the  first  moment  of  ita  coop^ 
mencement  a  participation  in  the  securi^ 
against  fluctuation  afiorded  lo  the  bolder  of 
large  suma. 

This  detail  of  the  plan  now  proposed  by 
the  Committee  will,  they  hope,  be  suficient 
to  explain  both  its  nature  and  its  objecta. 
Above  all,  they  trust  it  will  be  manifest  thai 
tbe  plan  is  now  recommended  by  them  as  a 
temporary  meaauie,  aa  the  mode  which  $^ 
pears  to  them  at  once  the  most  desirable*  and 
the  most  effectual  far  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which  parliament  baa  in  view,-*tbe 
restoration  of  our  currency  to  its  ancienjt 
standard  of  metallic  value.  They  think  it 
probable*  aa  they  have  tAxtdAy  stated,  that 
thb  object  mi^  thus  be  attained  at  a  period 
comparatively  earlier  than  tbat  for  which  they 
have  ultimately  provided.  But  thev  enters 
tain  a  confident  expectation*  that  in  this  mode 
it  will  be  effected  at  tbat  period*  if  ndt  befbr^ 
and  with  the  least  practical  inconvenience  to 
any  of  the  interests  which  it  may  effect. 

Aflsr  the  attainment  ofthb  first  and  great 
object,  many  important  Questions  will  still 
remain  to  be  determined  oy  the  legislature* 
respecting  the  system  on  which  our  currency* 
when  regulated  by  a  metallic  standard*  mi^ 
in  other  respects*  with  most  advantage,  be 
ultimately  and  permanently  founded.  But  in 
these  points  the  Committee  think  they  shouki 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  duty,  if  they 
had  ventured  at  the  present  period  even  to 
form,  much  more  if  they  haa  submitted  to 
parliament*  any  final  or  decisive  opinion. 

Whether  the  whole  of  our  circula^tion  and 
currency  shall  thenceforth  be  replaced  either 
entirely  on  its  ancient  footing*  or  with  what 
degree  of  alteration,  (mrticularly  in  respect  of 
tbe  smaller  notes,  the  issue  of  wliich  was  for- 
merly prohibited ;  whether  the  pajrments  of 
tbe  bank  shall  be  loade  at  their  option  in 
bullipn  or  in  coin^  or  tboae  payments  conti- 
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ttukig  to  ht  «n«le  ib  bidKoti  <Aiiy.  the  tnDit 
^ftllbe cfetk  \o  the (niblic  for  eomiiag  such 
ImlUen  Itato  g<old  coin,  wHh  or  wHIuMit  a  seig- 
HOTBge  or  farastoge;  or  whether,  with  a  view 
to  realte  to  the  country  a  profit  equal  to  the 
whole  vahie  of  the  gold  employed  as  dead 
eapital  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  an  en- 
Mvoor  shall  be  made  to  confine  the  whole  of 
our  currency  (except  fbrthe  small  payments 
now  m^  in  stlTcr)  to  i>aper  only,  but  to 
paper  repibted  by  conrertibility  into  bullion: 
these,  with  the  numerous  details  connected 
with  and  dependent  on  them,  are  points,  upon 
which  the  House  will  find  much  useful  infor- 
mation in  various  parts  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  minutes,  and  upon  which  the 
Committee  are  satisfied  that  a  better  judg* 
liient  than  can  be  formed  at  present,  will  be 
derived  from  ^  experience  of  the  operation 
of  the  plan  immeifiatelT  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  decision  to  be  taken  as 
to  the  fbtote  ctrculation  of  the  smaller  notes, 
theCommittee  are  fuUysen^ble  that  aH  views 
ef  expediency  or  profit  in  this  respect  must 
be  combinea  with  another  most  important 
tonsideradon,  that  of  the  comparative  facility 
trith  which  such  paper,  or  the  coins  fbt  which 
it  is  substituted,  mat  respectively  be  cOunter- 
foted*  Thb  point  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  meisuro  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  of 
great  weight  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
as  jconnei^  with  the  comparative  degree  of 
temptation  or  encouragein^nt,  which  any  of 
these  ^tems  may  afford  to  crime,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  frequent  and  severe 
Inmishment. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  committee 
have  endeavoured  with  much  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain hnfbrmation  as  to  the  progress  and  pro- 
bable residta  of  the  inquines  wbleh  have 
hMj  been  made,  under  Uie  autboii^  of  bis 
nMyestgr's  commission  into  the  means  of  pre* 
venting  or  rendermg  much  mor^  difficult 
than  at  present,  theibrsery  of  Bank  paper. 
They  have  learot  that  these  results  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  matured  to  be  brought  With 
this  view  in  a  complete  shape  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament;  but  they^d  thai 
the  very  able  perssos  whose  attention  his 
been  so  benefin^ly  empWyed  in  the  eotamn 
nation  of  this  subject,  entertain  sanguine  ex- 
pectations thai  the  principles  which  they 
nave  adored  fpr  this  purpose  will,,in  their 
application,  provide,  it  not  a  complete,  at 
least  a  much  more  elective  check  than  has 
been  provided  by  any  means  yet  adopted  for 
the  aecurity  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  public. 
In  so  fitf  V  the  Committee  has  mi  itself 
competent  to  judge  of  the  ptoblUUe  opemtion 
of  those  prindp)^  tbqr  ibily  partake  in  this 
hope;  4nd  it  is  much  strengthened  by  learn- 
ing, from  the  testisdO^y  of  t^o  gpvemor  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  tiiat  the  applicatiop 
even  of  a  part  of  those  principles  has  been 
found  there,  in  a  very  great  degree,  effectual 
forlhatpo^ose.      ^  *     ' 

There  IS  mother  point  to  whkb  the  com» 


ndtlee  think  it  of  mait  impoitiuice  that  paiv. 
Hament  should  advert.  Trie  large  amoumt 
and  nature  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
Bank  for  the  public  service,  have  been  stated^ 
on  difierent  occasions,  as  opposing  consider^ 
able  obstacles  to  the  measures  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bank^ 
and  the  plan  now  recommended  essentially 
depends  upon  a  previous  reduction  of  them. 
But  the  inconvenience  of  this  mode  of 
habitually  providing  for  the  public  exigen<« 
cies)  to  so  great  an  extent,  is  iK>t  merely  ttf m* 
poraiy.  It  involves  principles  of  considerable 
moment,  with  reference  to  the  relation  in 
which  government  and  the  Bank  are  thereby 
placed  towards  each  other.  This  system  is 
not  however  of  recent  date,  it  bad  been 
acted  upon  to  a  large  tatent,  for  a  long  perioi 
of  year$  before  the  first  restriction  upon  the 
Bank.  The  amount  of  the  advances  appears 
to  have  subsequently  tneieased  wkh  the  suoi. 
eeedh^  embarrassments  of  the  public  sev>i 
vice,  and  the  eirtraerdinary  exertions  Of  the 
condttfiing  years  of  the  last  war  natnmlly 
produced  an  unpi-ecedented  extension  of  them, 
A  considerable  redaction  of  these  advances 
has  sinee  been  eflfected^  and  a  stiU  farther  dU 
minution  of  ttiem  is  reosnimetodod  in  this  te* 
port.  St  will  be  to«he  wisdom  of  pariitment 
to  determine,  whether,  in  order  to  gnard 
against  the  unobserved  reeurmnce  of  tbia 
practice,  some  oermnnent  regulation  oOght 
not  to  be  established,  extending  the  very 
narrow  restraint,  under  which  the  Bank  was 
originally  placed  in  this  respect;  butimposing 
some  hew  principle  of  limitation,  seas  on  the 
one  hand  to  allow  the  Bank  such  a  fiwe  nse 
of  its  capitsl,  as  might  enable  it  (as  it  appears 
to  have  done  prmously  to  tlie  Bank  restrie* 
tion)  to  invest  either  the  whole  or  some 
limited  proportion  thereof,,  if  not  demanded 
for  commercial  discounts,  in  the  purchase  of 
government  securities,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  prevent  it  f^om  engaging  in«ueh  purchases 
fbr  the  accommodation  of  lovemment,  when 
its  own  convenience  or  merest  did  not 
teqmre  them^  orfifom  entering  iAtoanf«»- 
gagement,  express  or  implied,  which  sbaU 
prevent  its  bringing  those  seeurities  freely 
mto  the  market.  It  is  obvious,  that  in 
imposing  m  new'prihciple  of  limitation;  tx^ 
eeption  mu^t  be  made  for  cases  of  gi«atemer^ 
gency,  to  be  stated  to  pariiamen^  and  pro^ 
Vided  for  by  its  express  Authority. 

Whoever  may  ne  the  decision  of  parila- 
ment  upon  all  tyr  any  of  the  measures  now  in 
cotatemplation,  the  committee  think  it  will  be 
deshuMe  to  repeal  the  laws  which  prohibit 
the  melting  and  exportation  of  the  coin,  and 
which  enaS  thataH  bullion  mtended  for  ex- 
poriotion  shall  be  sworn  to  consist  of  A>reign 
goldorsiWer.  The  policy  oftheselaws4ias  long 
neenfadd  by  thebeM  Writers  onthe  snbjeet  to 
be  et  le^  dubious.  From  Chenahuv  of  the 
article,  ^  portable  and  M  ««^ily  concealed, 
ther^tenld  hardly  be  expected  to  be  eflfeacions, 
IM  experience  has  eibundantiy  proted  their 
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inefficaej,  notwithstaading  th«  existence  of 
these  laws,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gold  coin  of  this  kingdom,  amounting, 
probably,  to  between  SO  and  30  millions,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  scarcely  a  remnant' 
now  remains  of  the  sovereigns  which  were 
issued  in  the  year  1817.  The  prohibition, 
indeed,  adds  something  to  the  difficulty,  and 
consequently  to  the  expense  of  exportation, 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  operate,  in 
some  degree,  as  a  seignorage  upon  our  coin — 
but  it  is  a  seignorage  perpetually  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  lesser  facilities  for 
smug^ine  wbicn  mavat  different  moments 
exis^  and  affording  therefore  an  uncertain, 
and  m  point  of  fact,  an  inadequate  protection. 

The  means  also,  by  which  this  protection  is 
afforded  are  highly  objectionable,  there  being 
DO  possibility  of  mstinguishing  between 
bullion  produced  by  the  melting  of  foreign  or 
of  English  coin.  The  only  security  is  that  of 
an  oatn ;  and  the  law,  therefore,  has  no  other 
operation  than  to  ofier  a  great,  and,  as  expe- 
nence  proves,  a  successfuTtemptation  to  per^ 
juiy. 

Even  upon  our  ancient  system  of  coinage, 
in  which  the  value  of  the  metal  in  coin  is 
eoual  to  that  of  the  metal  in  bullion,  and  the 
whole  expense  of  the  coinagje  foils  upon  the 
public,  it  may  be  doubled  wnether  the  prohi* 
oitioD  does  not  increase  rather  than  diminish 
that  expense;  although  the  latter  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  law 
bad  in  view.  As  our  coin  is  now  either 
melted  previously  to  exportation,  or  melted  in 
the  country  to  which  it  is  exported,  because 
it  is  not  there  known  or  current,  when  it  re- 
turns, it  returns  in  the  shape  of  bullion,  and 
if  the  mint  is  open,  and  the  price  such  as  to 
make  it  worth  coining,  it  is  carried  to  the 
mint  and  coined  at  the  public  expense. 
Whereas,  if  our  coin  were  legally  exportable, 
it  would  probably  return  into  this  country  as 
coin,  whenever  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
rendered  it  a  more  profitable  remittance  t&n 
bills  or  merchandize.  No  country  in  Europe 
has  maintained  so  large  a  metallic  currency  as 
France,  without  any  prohibition  upon  the 
melting,  the  export,  or  the  sale  of  the  coin. 

The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  re- 
port without  adverting  to  the  opinions  which 
nave  been  expressed  and  very  fully  explained 
by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  present 
regulations  of  the  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
silver  roust  of  themselves  occasion  a  perpetual 
drain  of  gold  from  this  country,  ana  thereby 
oppose  au  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  re- 
sumption of  metallic  payments  by  the  Bank 
at  the  ancient  standara  of  value.  These  opi- 
nions have  been  direaly  and  strongly  contro- 
verted l^y  other  witnesses.  The  committee 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Page  aod  Mr.  Fletcher  oh  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Mushett  on  the  other ;  ancl  to  apaper  received 
from  the  master  of  his  majesty's  mint :  but 
much  important  information  on  ti^  part  of 
the  subject  may  likewise  be  coUecteo  from 


the  testunpny  of  others,  whose  sentiments  and 
authority  upon  such  matters  must  be  of  great 
weight.  The  Committee  being  fully  sensible, 
that  if  the  opinions  of  the  two  first  witnesses 
be  well-founded,  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
restriction  upon  the  Bank  must  prove  iDeffec-> 
tual,  unless  the  mint  regulations  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  were  first  altered,  according 
to  the  principle  upon  which  that  opinion  ap-. 
pears  to  be  founded,  have  given  this  part  of 
the  subject  full  consideration ;  and  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  state,  that  they  see  no  eround 
to  apprehend  that  the  present  mint  regmations 
respecting  the  silver  coinage,  so  long  as  such 
silver  coin  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  beyond 
the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  and  the  mint 
shall  not  be  open  to  the  publ£  for  the  coinaee 
of  that  metal,  will  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
successful  execution  of  the  plan,  which  they 
have  ventured  to  recommend. 

The  House  will  find,  in  various  parts  of  the 
evidence,  and  in  the  Appendix,  a  great  mass 
of  valuable  information,  illustrating  not  only 
those  points  which  the  CommiMee  h^vc 
dwelt  upon  in  their  report,  but  also  many 
other  points  of  considerable  importance,  to 
which  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vert They  have  judged  it  best  to  confine 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  a  practical 
view  of  the  question  referred  to  them  by  th^ 
House,  and  to  rest  the  proposal  which  they 
have  brought  forward  upon  ^unds  which 
might  recommend  it  sufficiently.  If  not 
equally,  to  persons  widely  differing  in  opinion 
upon  many  of  the  considerations  mveJved  in 
any  discussion  upon  so  extensive  and  com-r 
plicated  a  subject. 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 
After  which,  the  ear)  of  Uarrowby  staibd, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  some 
resolutiont  founded  upon  it,  on  Thursday 
se'nnieht. 

Earl  Gny  urged  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing more  time  for  the  consideration  of  the 
report,  before  bringing  forward  any  pro- 
positions on  the  subject,  if  it  were  merely 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  decency  ; 
it  being  impossible  that  a  report,  with  the 
appendices,  which  had  taken  the  commit^ 
tee  three  months  to  deliberate  upon  and 
arrange,  could  be  fully  considered  by 
their  lordships  within  the  short  period 
allowed  by  the  noble  earl,  previous  to 
moving  his  proposition :  add  to  this,  the 
vast  importance  of  the  question,  extending 
as  it  did,  into  so  many  ramifications  oC 
detail,  and  affectine  so  materially  the 
public  interest.  The  House,  besidea« 
might  pledge  itself  with  respect  to  general 
pnnciples^  whilst  the  House  of  Commons,' 
in  which  any  legislatrve  measore  npon  thef 
subject  would  originate,  might  coihe  to  a 
difierent  oondusicw,   and  thus  the  two 
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Houses  ini^ht  be  placed  in  the  rerj  em- 
barrassing situation  of  holding  conflicting 
opinions  upon  a  question  of  such  great 
and  general  importance*  He  trusted^ 
therefore,  that  the  noble  earl  would  not 
object  to  afford  more  Cime  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  report.  He  suggested 
idso,  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
if  the  noble  earl  would  communicate  to 
the  House  the  nature  of  thepropositions  he 
intended  to  move. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  could  not  see 
any  just  ground  for  postponing  the  consi* 
deration  of  the  report  be^rond  the  day 
mentioned  by  his  noble  friend;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
liod  should  be  chosen  for  bringing  on  this 
question,  involving  as  it  did  so  many  con- 
oderalionsof  tbehigliest  public  interest. 
With  respect  to  what  haa  been  said  by 
the  noble  earl,  of  there  not  being  time  to 
understand  the  renort,  the  fact  wqs,  that 
tile  question  would  be  best  understood 
af^er  it  had  been  discussed  in  that  House. 
As  to  the  mode  of  bringinff  on  the  dis- 
cussion, he  contended,  that  upon  all 
questions  of  great  public  importance,  it 
was  by  far  the  best  course  to  discuss  the 
prindples  which  were,to  form  the  ground- 
work of  any  legislative  measure  respect- 
ing them,  previous  to  bringing  forward 
any  legislative  enactments.  This  had  been 
the  course  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  propositions,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
<diarter  of  the  East  India  company^  and 
^e  advantages  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
bearings  of  the  question  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  much  more  accuracy  by  both 
Houaesi  tlian  by  coming  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  enactments. 
As  to  the  propositions,  he  had  no  doubt 
his  noble  friend  would  commuoicate  the 
nature  df  them  to  the  House,  previous  to 
brmging  on  the  discussion. 

1%e  Earl  of  Harrovoby  expressed  his 
reildiness  to  communicate  the  nature  of 
his  propositions  to  the  House  previous  to 
the  ^scussion,  but  saw  no  reason  for  post- 
poning that  discussion  beyond  the  day 
■lentioned. 

The  Bflarquis  of  Lansdoume  agreed  that 
it  was  right  to  fix  the  earliest  day  possible 
for  going  into  the. discussion.  THe  public 
were  so  deeply  interested  in  the  question, 
that  he  thought  it  was  due  to  them  that 
no  time  shomd  be  lost  in  giving  to  it  all 
the  consideration  it  could  receive  in  that 
^ouse,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
to  the  pnblic  all  that  information  respect- 
(VOL.  XL.) 


ing  the  suigect  which  nrast  of  course  be 
derived  from  its  beine  discussed  by  their 
lord3hips.  It  did  not  however  follow,  that 
the  day  mentioned  was  to  be  irrevocably 
fixed,  as  if  it  should  be  found  in  the 
interval  .advisable  to  postpone  it;  the 
noble  lords  on  the  other  side  would  doubt- 
less not  object  to  that  postponement. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  reminded  their 
lordships,  that  the  committee,  whose  re- 
port was  now  before  them,  had  sat  nearly 
three  months  before  they  had  come  to 
the  opinion  submitted  to  the  House. 
Their  lordships  saw  the  size  of  the  report 
which  lay  on  the  table;  from  its  bulk  they 
might  conjecture  what  a  mass  of  evidence 
they  had  to  wade  through ;  and  yet  the 
noble  earl  proposed  to  allow  only  ten  days 
for  the  consideration  of  that  evidence. 
He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  the  members 
of  the  committee»  and  he  was  certain 
that  no  noble  lord  who  had  sat  on  it,  and 
recollected  what  had  been  the  state  of 
his  mind  during  that  inquiry,  would 
say  that  by  Thursday  se'nnight  his 
just  opinion  could  be  formed  on  the 
evidence.  He  n^ust  mdeed  declare,  that 
to  allow  only  the  short  period  of  ten  days 
frpm  the  pnnting  to  the  consideration  of 
the  report  would  be  an  absurdity*  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  other  business  be- 
fore the  House,  and  if  any  noble  lord 
thought,  notwithstanding  the  various  sub- 
jects in,  which  his  attention  might  in  the 
mean  time  be  called,  that  he  could  digest 
all  the  evidence  attached  to  this  report  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  that  noble  lord 
must  have  a  very  dt&rent  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  from  that  which 
he  had  by  experience  found  it  to  be. 
The  noble  earl  said»  that  the  public  mind 
would  be  best  settled  by  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  that  House.  This  was 
true ;  but  that  noble  earl  ought  torecolleet, 
that  if  the  public  looked  up  to  jthe  deci- 
sion of  that  House  on  the  present  or 
an^r  other  subject,  it  was  because  they 
believed  that  their  lordsbi|)S  took  suffi- 
cient time  to  form  an  accurate  opinion. 
He  would  take  upon  himself  to  assert  that, 
no  individual,  though  accustomed  to  the 
consideration  of  subjects  of  this  nature, 
no  merchant  in  the  qity  of  London,  would 
say,  that  it  was  possible  so  to  digest  the 
evidence  of  tills  report  in  ten  dajs,  as  to 
give  an  opinion  upo/i  it.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  expected  that  their  lordships, 
many  of  whom  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  should  make 
up  their  minds  so  quickly— should  come 

(Q) 
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fo  rtpidljr  to  A  decMon  bn  quMUoiii  ^ 
the  most  importatit  natinre  ever  i abmitted 
to  the  contideratitf  A  of  parliament  ?  The 
noble  earl  had  drawn  a  diitlnotion  betareen 
the  conslderaUoo  of  the  eWdenee  and  a 
decisive  result ;  bat»  for  his  part,  he  was 

,  at  a  loM  to  trederttaad  hew  any  reteln* 

*  tiona  could  be  framed^  that  were  to  have 
no  reiolti  and  to  pledge  their  lordsbipa 
to  nothing.  What  he  was  afiaid  of  was, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble 
lords  opposite  to  pledge  the  House,  fin 
some  way  or  another,  to  certain  results 
ef  the  committee,  one  of  which  was  of  a 
nature  asore  novel  than  any  thfaig  that 
had  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  the 
wildeM  theorist..  Ten  days  did  not  ap- 
pear  to^  Mm  a  suftcient  tiine  fbr  ejcamin* 
log  the  report,  and  if  a  course  of  preci- 
pitation was  to  be  adopted  on  this  occa- 
sion, their  lordships  wotdd  deprive  their 
deliberations  of  that  high  character  which 
they  had  hitherto  held  m  the  estfanation  of 
the  public. 

Earl  Grey  had  no  expectation  of  being 
dile  U}  fdrm  a  proper  o|Hnton  on  the  re- 
jport  by  Thursday  se^ittight,  and  must 
once  moire  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
noble  earl  opposite  ifbr  farther  time.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  the  full  truth  of  all 
that  the  noble  earl  had  smd  as  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  discusmon  with  respect  to  its 
effbot  on  the  public  mind ;  but  then,  for 
that  discussion  to  be  useful,  it  mua  be 
the  discussion  of  informed  persons,  not 
ef  risen  who  ^ere  denied  time  for  delibe- 
iiathn>  and  veflexton.  The. members  of 
thecommittee,  whohadbeen  three  months 
puvsuiag  the  investigaiien,  asight  be  ex- 
pected to  come  purred  to  give  an  opi- 
nion ;  but  was  it  reasonable  to  ask  this  of 
those  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with 

>be8id>{%bt?     Where  was  the  necessity 
for  so  much  haste  ? 
Lord  Reiesdale  understood  that  it  was 

,  ttei  meant  that  the  general  discnssion  of 
the  Stfbfect  should  take  place  on  the  day 
chosen  by  his  noble  friend,  but  merely 
that  an  opportuni^slionid  then  be  afforded 
for  eemnaring  what  was  proposed  to  be 
doUe%idi  vheevidenaa,  and  of  considering 
how  for  the  evidence  supported  what  was 
staled  in  the  report.  In  that  case,  it 
would  probably  be  found  most  convenient 
merely  to  move  the  intended  resections, 
and  appoint  a  Aiture  day  for  their  consi- 
dention* 

Bavl  Grey  intimated,  that  be  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  H  was  only  meant  to 
open  the  discussion  en  tUi  day  fortnight^ 
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and  afterwards^  to  fix  a  driy  for  the  din- 
cusslon  of  the  resolutions. 

The  Earl  of  JJvervodi  concurred  its 
the  opinion  that  it  asight  be  advisable  for 
his  noble  friend  to  opos  the  subject  to 
their  lordships  some  days  previous  to  this 
day  fortnight,  but  that  day  wal  thehiteai 
he  could  contemplate  for  the  generM  die- 
cttssibn  of  the  resolutions. 

Bar]  6r»y  regarded  the  previous  opening 
of  the  subject  by  the  noble  earl  aa  m 
1ittle>alue,  if  their  lordsliips  were  to  be 
limited  to  ten  davs  for  the  consideratioii 
of  the  report.  The  noMeeari  was  master 
of  his  own  day  for  his  motion;  Inil  he 
now  gave  notice,  that  if  i  forther  time 
was  not  idlowed,  be  should  as  sem  as  the 
resolutions  were  proposed  move  to  ad|oQni 
the  debate  to  a  future  day. 

The  consideratioii  of  the  report  wHa 
then  fixed  for  this  day  se'nnigbt. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday  9  May  7* 

Oravd  Ducby  ot  BADsir.3  Mn^ 
Sinclair  said,  that  he  was  desirous  on 
this  occaslen  to  pot  a  auestion  to  the 
noble  lord,  which  ne  had  been  preventMl, 
by  want  c^  a  proper  opportunity,  Ifrom 
asking  at  an  earlier  period.  It  lelated  t» 
a  transaction  which  had  exdscd  considei^ 
able  interest^  not  only  in  this  oooatry, 
bat  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  Soropew 
■'A  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  courts  of  Munk;h  and  Tienna,  for 
efibcting,  la  behalf  of  the  former,  aik 
eventual  dismeasbemient  of  the  grand 
ducby  of  Baden ;  and  it  was  understood 
that  this  arrangement  had  received  the 
sanction  of  several  other  powers^  Ik^ 
order  to  avert  this  cidamity  from  his  sub- 
jects, the  late  grand  duke  of  Baden 
executed  e  formal  deed  of  settlement, 
by  which  he  declared  his  dominions  to  bn 
iMivisiMe,  and  calhMl  to  the  aucoessiea  a 
regular  series  ef  heirs.  He  (Mr.  S.) 
therefore  wished  to  know  from  tite  noble 
lord,  whether  this  sdemn  act  had  been 
considered  and  recognised  by  the  coagresa 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  whether  the  courta 
which  had  entered  into  a  eeospiracy  for 
despoiling  a  defenceless  alty,  had  been 
induced  lo  renounce  dns  uojustifiaUo 
design  f 

Lord  Cattknagh  replied,  that  if  th» 
hon.^member  wmud  wait  until  the  treatiea 
conaeoted  wi^  the  territorial  arrange* 
ments  of  Enrope  were  before  Um  Heuaa^ 
he  would  be  belter  enabled  to  form  as^ 
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«fMifM  fD  ihw  Mibjf  ot.  Id  Ihe  ii^^an 
OQitf  Km  oould  Msaro  bim,  that  dq  guc)^ 
coaunmicatioa  8$  b^  had  alluded  U),  wa« 
~ )  to  ite  ooogracs  »t  AuL^la-Cbap^Ut. 


EiBCTOitf  Oat08  Bill.3     Mr.  ^. 
WiUmms  vom  U  mQve  the  second  reading 
of  ibb  bill.    After  every  comideratjoq 
thai  be  bad  bean  able  to  give  the  lo^a* 
auft^  be  felt  aaiiired  that  hh  bill  went  nel* 
Ibar  to  alter  tbe  mode  by  whi^  v^vab^t» 
vere  aealed  in  ib»l  Houa?,  to  iippav  the 
ijgNi  of  indiTidiialff  nor  t^  dia^rb  ^y 
afwcief  of  profwHy*    Iti  object  waa  sqiely 
to  make  uiat  iU^s^  which  waa  ac^pv-* 
ledgad  to  be  prima  faoi^  fraudulentt  |ind 
to  extend  to  borougjha  the  pame  principle 
irfaick  waa  ao  lalutary  in  the  election  of 
ropeeeentativea  for  conntief.   It  demanded 
that  a  legel  oonfuderation  should  have 
been  paidy  and  that  the  party  voting  should 
have  aotoally  the  freehold  in  his  possea- 
flbn.    The  fraudulent  practice  of  split- 
ting ftoeholda  first  took  i^ce  in  the  reign 
of  Cbailes  the  ted»  at.  the  period  of  the 
Popish  plot,  vhao  the  Presbyt6nans»  io- 
fiamed  with  deadly  animosities  against  the 
KapistSy  introduced,  for  (lolitical  purposes, 
thilt  practioa;  but  its  introduction  was 
f^OBsidei«d  by  the  higbeM  authorities  of 
that  day  ^  illegal  nnd  unconstiiutiopal ; 
and  on  a  oause  tried  at  Kingston  brfore 
lord  diief  justice  Pooibertoo,  .that  learoed 
judge  declared  it  to  bo  a  praotice  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  and  aobveiaivo  of  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  pariiament.    In  tbe  reign  of 
Jamea  the  2dy  the  practice  was  renewed, 
as  a  means  of  enabling  that  monarch  io 
effisct  his  favourite  object  of  restoring 
PoDary.  Tlius  it  was  that  the  two  parties, 
with  objects  so  opposite,  had  recourse  to 
the  aame  fraud  to  accomplish  their  re- 
spective ends.     The  evil  had  so  much  in* 
creased,  that  in  one  county,  on  the  eve  of 
an  ele^oB,  500  fictitious  and  fraudulent 
freeholders  were  made.  The  Act  of  Anne 
checked  its  progress,  and  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  19lh  of  George  the  2nd,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  instance  of  any  of 
ihese  oeeasional   and   fraudulent  votes 
being  allowed  at  elections  for  counties. 
Why,  then,  ahould  sgob  a  practice  be 
S^lerated  for  boroughs?  On  wliat  prin* 
ciplecotild  a  distinction  be  made?  And 
yet  DO  man  could  deny  that  the  practice 
existed  in  th^e  places  to  jt  considerable 
«ztaqt    It  might  be  aaid  in  answer>  that 
it  was  open  to  the  party  eomplaim'ng  to 
ancb  votqi  firaudiuent  bdbtt  a  ae- 
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loci  committee  of  that  Hjouse^  The  boo, 
mepiber  th|$o  proceeded  to  state  circum- 
stances within  his  own  knowledge  some 
yiears  ago,  to  prove  that  such  a  mode  of 
redress  was  inefficient.  With  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  House  of  Commons,  the 

guardians  of  the  liberty  of  Uie  people, 
e  must  say  fh$$f  election  committees  fre- 
quently came  to  »  d.ecisipn  not  consonant 
to  {the  law  OS  the  land.    Was  be  wrong  in 
trying  to  ^et  rid  of  sacb  practices  f  Was 
he  wrqn^  m  tryin£  to  establish  as  a  prin- 
9^e.   tba^  aU  woo  voted   ajt  elections 
shoul4ha?eJoiia^#  votes?  The  remedy 
whjqb  he  proposed  was  not  new.    There 
!^M  S9m^  fpp^roach  to  it  in  the  reign  of 
Annp,  a^d  there  were  two  acts  of  George 
the  2i^,  which  got  rid  of  the  evil  as  far  as 
connties,  and  towns  which  were  counties 
in  themselves,  were  concerned*    His  ob- 
ject wan  to  extend  the  oj^eration  of  those 
acts  to  every  borough  m  the  kingdom. 
Who  would  say  that  such  a  proposition 
was  adverse  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the 
principles  of  law?  He  knew  there  were, 
persona  who  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing pecuUar  in  what  were  called  burffage 
tenures,  which  ought  to  exempt  them 
from  the  operation  of  his  bill.    He  really 
oould  not  understand  why  they  should  be 
ao  exempted.    Why  should  members  of 
parliamont  be  returned  in  any  place  by 
illegal  mev^l  Let  tbe  legislature,  how-* 
ever,  expr^sssly  decisive  that,  and  he  should 
be  satisfied,   ror  hipiself,  be  thought  those 
burgfige  tenures  the  greatest  blemish  in 
the  constitution,  and  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.    It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  with  such  an  opi- 
nion he  should  introduce  the  exemption 
in  the  bill,  but  if  the  bill  were  allowed  to 
go  into  a  c.omroittee,  and  the  sense  of  the 
c^iomitteo  should  appear  to  be  in  (mour  of 
taking  the  burgage  tepures  out  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 
The  oath  that  be  proposed  was  not  a  new 
one.    By  the  25th  of  tlie  king,  an  oath 
was  prescribed,  of  which  that  which  he 
now  proposed  was  only  an  alteration.    All 
that  he  wanted  w^s,  that  the  oath  should 
state  iUstiBotly,  in  virtue  of  what  right  the    ' 
individual  takmg  it  was  about  to  vote.  At 
the  present  moment  when  the  public  mind 
was  so  much  agitated  on  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  he  intreated  the 
House  to  consider  what  a  support  and 
what  a  bandU  ihey  would  give  by  the  re- 
jection of  such  a  measure  to  those  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  reform,  wished  to 
avertofo  the  ocMayitjitntion.    Although  ho 
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objected  to  all  speculative  and  wild 
schemes,  he  gloried  in  being  a  parlia* 
mentary  reformer  to  a  certain  extent,  so 
that  the  people  should  have  their  due  in- 
fluence, and  the  prerogative  its  fair  weight. 
In  conclusion,  he  entreated  the  House  not 
to  reject  a  bill  which « would  remedy  a 
great  evil,  and  was  founded  solely  upon 
a  practical  view  of  necessary  amelioration. 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  complimented  the 
hon.  member  on  the  bold  and  manly  man« 
ner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  subject ; 
and  which  rendered  it,  on  the  first  view  of 
the  question,  difficult  to  see  what  objec- 
tion there  could  be  to  the  adoption  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  purported  not  to  make  anv 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  of  the  land, 
but  only  to  render  it  more  effectual.  To 
one  provision  of  it,  indeed,  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  which  required  every 
proprietor  of  a  house  or  other  property 
coming  to  vote  at  elections,  to  state  the 
particulars  of  his  right,  the  nature  of  the 
tenements  on  which  it  was  founded,  the 
locus  in  quo,  and  so  forth.  But  his  objec- 
tions to.  other  parts  of  it  were  most  de- 
cided, for  the  bill  in  fact  went  to  an  entire 
subversion  of  one  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom.  He  alluded  to 
the  most  material  and  radical  alteration  it 
intended  to  make  in  the  rights  of  voters  in 
burgage  tenure  boroughs.  It  was  known 
that  according  to  the  present  practice, 
any  one  possessed  .of  burgage  tenure  pro- 
perty to  a  sufficient  extent,  was  permitted 
to  give  his  vote,  without  the  qualification 
of  having  been  in  possession  a  certain 
time -before.  Now,  tne  bill  went  to  make 
that  qualification  necessary.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  very  candidly,  he  had  a 
dislike  to  that  mode  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise.  He  (Mr.  Gilbert )» 
however,  undoubtedly  looked  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  essentials  of  our  excellent  con- 
stitution He  contended,  that  that  assem- 
bly did  virtually  represent  the  people  of 
England,  and  that  the  interests  of  all 
clashes  were  there  efiectually  protected. 
But  he  thought  it  one  of  its  principal  ex- 
cellencies, that,  while  it  represented  the 
people,  it  never  yet  consisted  of  a  direct 
delegation  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  possible  that  such  a 
House — a  House  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  nation— could  co-exist  with 
the  remaining  branches  of  the  constitu- 
tion, unless  it  were  to  be  kept  in  awe  and 
order  by  a  military  force.  He  was  per- 
suaded either  that  the  execution  would 
prevail  by  means  of  a  military  force^  or 
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that  the  delegated  bodj  would  overthrow 
the  monarchy.  Forei^ers  and  theoretical 
writers  were  fond  of  imagining  that  there 
w%8  a  balance  in  our  constitution  of  parts 
opposite  in  views  and  interests.  Such  a 
balance  he  esteemed  whdly  visionary,  op 
if  there  was  any  balance,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  elements  of  the  House  itself; 
and  he  asserted,  that  the  balance  was  ef« 
fected  through  that  part  of  the  represeb* 
tation  which  came  from  the  boroughs  in 
question.  He  supposed  that,  after  the 
strong  manner  in  which  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  expressed  himself  of  burgage 
tentures,  as  that  they  were  a  scandal  and 
a  diserace  to  the  country,  he  would 
scarcely  give  up  the  provisions  of  his  bill 
which  respected  them.  Unless,  however, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  consent  to  take 
away  the  provisions  to  which  he  referred^ 
he  thought  he  should  best  dielbharffe  his 
duty  by  taking  the  sense  of  the  Honse 
on  the  motion.  He  begged  leave  to 
repeat,  that  he  did  not  m>ject  to  that 
clause  of  the  BiU  which  called  on  an 
elector  to  explain  the  foundation  of  the 
right  on  which  he  wished  to  vote,  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
far  it  was  applicable  to  burgage  tenures ; 
and  certainly  it  would  be  embarrassing 
for  the  tenant  in  all  cases  to  say  whether 
he  tendered  his  vote  in  right  of  freehold 
or  burgage  tenure  tenements.  Undoubt- 
ediy,  ail  the  objectionable  parts  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  might  be  removed  in  the 
committee,  and  he  therefore  trusted  the 
hon.  member  would  declare  whether,  if 
the  House  agreed  to  the  motion,  he  would 
consent  to  introduce  such  amendments  as 
he  had  hinted  at. 

Mr.  WiUiamt  said,  that  thinking  as  he 
did  of  burgage  tenures,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  he  should  himself  exempt 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  bill ;  but 
if  in  a  committee  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  be  adverse  to  that  part  of  the  bill, 
they  might  deal  with  it  as  they  thought 
proper. 

Mr.  Brand  mmntained,  that  the  system 
of  nomination  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots 
on  the  constitution.  He  thought  the  hon; 
mover's  proposition  perfectly  fair.  Let 
the  bill  go  into  a  committee,  and  then  let 
the  hon.  member  for  Bodmin  propose  to 
take  the  nomination  boroughs  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  Besides^  it  should 
be  considered,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  applicable  to  other  descriptions 
of  franchise  besides*  burgage  tenures,  to 
the  correction  of  the  irregularhies  attcoidf 
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aoC  on  wbieb  he  tnpposed  the  hoD.  gen- 
tkaao  opposite  had  no  objection.  It  wa6» 
in  his  opinion,  the  doty  of  the  House  to 
go  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  as  a  de« 
-  claration  of  general  law ;  and  it  would 
then  be  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  point 
out  what  he  thoi^ht  ought  lo  be  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr.  Cowrtenay  said,  that  if  the  Bill  was 
to  pass,  they  were  to  assume  a  defect 
esisting  to  the  law,  which  it  was  not  at  all 
clear  was  so.  At  common  law,  occa* 
aionalitv,  if  made  out,  was  decisite  against 
the  right  of  voting.  His  objection  was, 
thai  that  being  so,  it  was  not  prudent  to 
introduce  a  doubt  respecting  it,  and,  by  a 
side*wind,  to  «udce  a  materiu  alteration  in 
the  existing  law  regarding  the  exercise  of 
the  dective  franchise.  The  bill  enacted, 
that  a  person  claiming  to  vote  in  right  of 
a  freehold  should  not  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  unless  he  made  a  declaration,  that  he 
had  been  in  possession  a  certaiil  lime  be- 
fore. He  objected  to  that  enactment, 
because  he  thought  it  was  law  already. 
The  question  was,  was  it  prudent  to  make 
that  law  in  the  case  of  burgage  tenure, 
which  was  law  in  the  case  of  fre^old  ?  He 
thought  the  Bill  unnecessary.  When  it 
was  said  that  occasionaliCy  was  against  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  he  was  aware, 
it  might  be  urged,  that  that  was  not  so, 
as  the  legislature  had,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  interfered,  and  enacted  laws  against 
It.  But  all  the  legislature  did  was,  to  ex* 
plain  the  law,  and  supply  certain  defi* 
cienciea.  Voting  on  burgage  tenure  pi'o- 
perty,  in  the  mode  referred  to,  had  been 
MO  long^  acquiesced  in,  that  it  new  formed 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  learned 
member  then  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
••  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months.'' 

Mr.  Seijeant  Ond&n  maintained,  that 
the  learned  mover  of  the  amendment  had 
been  inconsistent  with  himself,  having 
first  argued  that  the  bill  was  unnecessary, 
and  then  admitted  that  parts  of  it  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  mea- 
sure. He  would  support  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  only  called  on  the  voters 
to  give  certain  criteria,  in  order  to  afford 
the  meana  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  general  principle  of  the  law  against 
occasionality  bad  been  violated. 
•  The  question  being  put,  «<  That  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  secmid  time,"  the 
House  divided:  Ayes  46.  Noes  127. 
The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  then 
put  ptf  for  six  mentbs. 


New  Post  Offics.]    On  the  motion 
for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  M.  QordoH    desired,   before  the 
Speaker  left  the  chair,  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  an  hon.  friend  of  bis  opposite,  re* 
lative  to  tbe  New  Post  Office.    There  had 
been  already  expended,  in  preparing  the 
site  of  that  edifipe,  the  sum  of  238,000^. 
•»a  sum  of  such  magnitude,  that  during 
the  last  parliament  be  had  called  the  at- 
tion  of  the  House,  or  if  not  of  the  House, 
at  least  of  the  country,    to  it.     This 
scheme,  which,  on  its  first  agitation,  had 
been  a  mighty  favourite  with  the  hoik 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  thoush  he  had 
now  perhaps  repented  <»  it,  had  been  ori- 
ginally brought  fivrward  in  the  year  1814> 
just  one  year  before  the  system  cu  economy 
commenced.     The  questions  which  lie 
wished  to  ask,  referred  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  238,000^  had  been  expended 
for  the  ornament,  accommodation,  and 
convenience  of  the  citv,  and  the  estimate 
of  the  expenses  which  were  hereafter  to 
be   incurred. .   He  bad  heard  that  the 
city  of  London  was  to  pay  one-third  of 
the  whole  expense ;  but  tnat  was  totally 
impossible.    The  only  way  in  which  they 
could  attempt  to  do  it,  would  be  by  the 
duties  on  coal  and  on  wines,,  or  by  taking 
from  the  Orphan  fond.    That  plan,  how- 
ever, would  also  be  insufficient ;   so  that 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  not  merely  the  sum 
of  238,000^  already  expended,  but  also 
158,000^.  which  he  heard  was  to  be  ex- 
pended, would  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.    He  would  also  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  edifice  had  been  ordered  to  be 
constnicted.    The  secretary  of  the  trear 
surv  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
had  assured  the  House,  on  proposing  the 
measure  to  its  notice,  that  there  should 
be  a  fair  competition  among  architects 
for  its  plan ;    that  there  should  be  no 
favoritism,  no  partiality  in  the  selection 
of  the  plan;  in  short,   that  there  should 
be  no  job  in  the  execution  of  it.    In  ad- 
dition to  this  assurance,  there  was  the 
report  of  one  of  their  own  committee  con- 
taining a  similar  declaration.    Such  were 
the  declarations  of  the  first  advisers  of  this 
scheme ;   and  he  therefore  thought,  that 
he  was  only  seconding  their  intentions^  in 
preventing  the  erection  of  this  new  build- 
mg  from  degenerating  into  a  job.    Now, 
he  had  heard  that  the  architect  of  the 
post-office  had  sent  in  a  plan  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  had  transmitted  it 
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for  their  approval  U  tte  ,- 
of  the  board  of  wotkM.  He  did  not  my 
that  this  was  ftwt,  but  bo  wiAod  to  know 
whether  the  competition  of  arcWucU  w^ 
no  longer  to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Lushingkm  staled,  that  «»tol  all 
the  buildings  were  puUed  down  on  iHuob 
the  new  post-ofliee  was  to  be  ^ted,  a 
was  quite  useless  to  take  any  plan  into 
consideration.  Preparatory  ateps  had 
lately  been  taken  to  promote  a  oompeti^ 
^lon  of  architects.  Wben  it  was  recid. 
lecled  that?  or  800  IndWduate  were  to 
he  accommodtatcd  hi  the  Dew  ofice,  tbt 
selecUon  of  fi  plan  ooi*t  »ot  to  *j.  made 
in  a  hasty  manner.  He  could  inform  bis 
Jion.  friend,  that  what  he  had  ch<^on  to 
denominate  a  job,  would  be  not  moio  an 
ornament  than  an  acconmiodalion  to  tbo 

£ltV 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  obserrod,  that 
whatever  money  might  be  wanted  for  Ihe 
new  post-office,  ought  very  properly  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  public,  as  ft  was  an  ab^ 
solute  convenience  for  the  carrying  on  ot 
business.  The  city  of  London  would  pay 
10,500^  a  year  towards  this  expense  as 
long  as  the  orphan  duty  remained. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  the  best  mode  of 
producing  a  good  phin  would  be  bv 
exciting  a  free  and  ftir  coropetklon  of 

Mr.  Luihington  had  no  hesltatioB  m 
prpmisbig  that  that  ivould  b«  done. 

AiiMY  Estimates.]  TheHooseterfag 
cone  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
^  Lprd  Po^errfoJisai^,  inrismgtomovt 
the  Amw  EsUmates  for  the  present  yeaiv 
Jie  should  not  trespass  long  ontboatten* 
tion  of  the  House.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  finance  on  this  sub^t  was 
so  full,  and  so  minute  in  ks  detaiisy  as  to 
l^ve  very  little  tp  sUto  by  the  person 
vho  brought  forward  the  estimates. 
Upon  a  general  view  pf  Hie  nombers  or 
the  army  for  the  present  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  mpn  voted  last 
year  taking,  ra  the  first  instance,  the  per* 
maneot  establishments  of  the  two  years, 
and  leaving  out  the  troops  in  In^  and  in 
France,  there  would  be  fovmd  a  diminu- 
tion of  9,800  or  in  round  numbers  of 
10,000  men.  Upon  a  generfd  view  of  die 
whole  of  the  estimates  of  last  year  and  toe 
present  year,  there  appeared  to  l>e^  di- 
minution in  the  present  year  of  Wflfa 
men.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  redue- 
tion  of  force  which  had  apt\udly  been 
effected  since  the  estfanate  of  last  year.  | 


Afni^  Sitimtes.  [fUB 

Vr0m  tiite  dkiAuition  of  nmkm  iho 
Houas  roi^t  be  led  to  oxped  a  9oasider-» 
able  dbnmution  of  »nepse;  imt  tbo 
House  woald  rocoUeot,  that  tbe  eipeoto 
of  the  troepe  employed  m  Fsance  was 
ohaeCy  domyed  oat  of  the  contribottooa 
reoeiml  firom  France;  and  that  on  Ihaic 
return  to  this  country,  after  tbe  aUaad 
troops  had  wjthdrawB  from  Fiwnee,  tl|e 
pensions  md  balf-pagr  ef  the  offieens 
necasaanly  became  a  burtbea  on  this 
Qountry.  Ho  should  state  to  iho 
committee  the  amount  of  the  iooieaaa 
and  decrease  in  the  eaiiroaftes  of  tbo 
ordinary  aenrioes  of  th^  army  in  the  jpre^ 
sent  year  compared  with  the  last:— The 
inciease  in  1819  aoMHiBted  to  S62^9iL 
7«.ddL  Thodecccaseto979,»50^di*4^. 
LeavMtf  an  imveasefor  1819  of  8S^S4/. 
18#.  50;  In  point  offimt,  however,  there 
wasonlyaniacreaseetf  iSpOOQ^  In  the 
charge  pf  tke  present  yesr  them  waa 
andaded  808,^54^  lis.  tb^  charge  fof 
the  reductions  of  the  regiflienu  intended 
to  be  disbaaded  in  the  coMrseef  the  year. 
The  wbde  of  this  charge,  how»Nr»  was 
not  of  a  teoiporBry  nature,  for  a  part  of 
it  would  oontinoe  after  the  loductioos 
had  taken. plooe.  After  allonnng,  how-> 
ever,  58jQQtf.  for  half-pay  aad  Cbelaea 
pensions,  the  remainder  would  be  a  sav-^ 
mg  to  tlie  coontry ;  and  it  was  to  be  re* 
cdlected  that  tinsstfn  of  58,000t.,  the 
amount  of  the  pay  and  ^pensions  for  tbe 
present  year,  wmdd  merge  piogsessiveljr 
into  the  reduotfons.  If  we  tooksdatilbf 
whole  espoMO  ef  the  esSabUshmeaaiaT 
ekided  in  the  esHamtes,  and  those  in* 
oUided  in  the  estimates  of  last  year, 
tiiemwouldbefoiiadadeei«aseof768,000L 
Bttt  this  of  course  inoluded  the  armv  in 
France  and  the  amy  in  India,  which 
could  be  considered  a  saving  to  thisoonm 
try.  But  then  it  was  proper  to  view  this, 
not  mendy  with  refeiienee  to  theexpense, 
but  also  with  a  view  to  the  dianaution  of 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Crown ; 
and  in  this  pomt  of  view  a  reduction  of 
768|060<.  from  onr  ea^paoditure  was  of 
very  considerable  importanoe.  It^  was 
not  necessaiy  for  Jum  to  go  jaiautoly  int^ 
the  causes  and  amount  of  the  differences 
between  the  ddmaiy  servieea  of  the 
army  in  18^  aad  1819,  ap  a  very  foU 
sUtement  onlhissafajoct.woiddbefouod 
in  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  ^  A* 
nance  committee.  In  the  first  class, 
which  comprised  ^  whole  of  the  active 
and  eibciive  aimy  ef  the  cewitrv,  the 
land  forcafi  tbeatol^  iht  pidihe  dapartr 
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In  tWs  dm  d«M  Uwra  wat  s  decreante  of 
9r^fi(M^  m  eoaipartd  wiA  fawi  year* 
On  ihe  land  foiras  there  wa*  a  deeraew 
of  MS/)0(M.  ftoduead  by  tlie  redooiion 
or9>800rtieiu  OiitlietiafftlMreiN»an 
locroaie  of  t,2M/«  Bot  it  Wai  proper  to 
atate,  that  tbia  iacraaie  did  iiol  a#iie  from 
that  pan  of  iho  ataiPcdled  tbo  niUiary ; 
for  thera  was  oiio  gooaral  officer  leaa  tbn 
Tear  tiMM  in  the  laat.  The  incroaao  arose 
in  the  tnodieal  staff.  Wben  gOTenmeilt 
first  roTiaad  ihe  ibodical  staff  some  years 
ago,  it  tras  bat  jostke  to  state,  that  the 
ftdoctloia  ocdered  o*  the  Medieal  staff, 
a^ppeored  to  the  heed  of  the  medical  de« 
pamnepy  greater  than  he  thotight  neoes^ 
wttrji  Bet  It  wlis  thought  adfisaUe  by 
the  goremriient  to  oarry  die  reductions 
iflto  oAfct^  aad  ^  leave  it  to  die  ooow 
naMHiig  <^eets  of  the  diifareot  stations 
to  ask  fsr  an  aognsentatlon  if  H  shcnld 
be  found  oeeessaiT*  Aoeordingly^  Ta^ioea 
representolioAa  oad  been  taade  by  the 
oonnnioding  oflloers  on  fofelgu  stations^ 
in  consequenee  of  whidi  aogasentatioaa 
bad  been  ofdered»  which  occasioned  the 
inoffease  of  %380.  la  the  aiowanoe  to 
the  prioeipal  oAoers  of  the  several  pubUc 
departawBts  diere  was  an  hieiease  of 
4MJKHL  Bat  this  increise  arose  chiefly 
from  lOOtf*  for  derhs  employed  ia  conse^ 
quence  of  a  teaiporary  pressure  of  bual- 
ncss>  and  firom  additions  of  821/.  5f.  6d. 
tile  gratot  of  allowances  to  the  deputy* 
paymasters  lately  eoipleyed  whh  the  army 
m  Praoce^  en  the  diabandiog  of  that  army* 
The  incraupe  of  400M.  might  he  said  to 
consist  of  three  branchm.  ^^First^  tem- 
porary obaiget;  seeoadlyt  hali^pay  in 
eonseqoetiee  of  redactions ;  aad  thirdly^ 
the  transfer  from  the  extraordiaariea  of 
1  J00l«  the  chaive  of  the  military  braoch 
of  the  ptd>lle  departments  i»  IrehiAdk 
Under  the  head  of  mediehie^  there  was* 
dhaination  of  a,WOA.  This  wae  ooea^ 
alotiad  by  the  retura  of  the  army  f^om 
Vmnee^  by  wM^  the  medieal  scores  of 
that  army  were  made  araihible^  On  the 
vulatoleer  eorpi  ibeie  tras  a  dknbiatton 
of  UBIiL  This  arose  frsm  the  dimhiu* 
tioa  id  die  ehafgefbr  the  Irish  vcdoateem ; 
fb^  in  the  BagMsh  establishasent,  there 
was  a  small  increase,  in  conseqoettee  of 
th^  aagmentattott  toted  hMt  year  to  the 
yaommiry  oaf  airy  of  this  teuairf.  Tak« 
lAg  togeoief  the  ^nrioas  smas  of  iaorease 
eai  decfease,  tbsre  reasaiaed  a  <tfmimi« 
tion  ea  the  first  dasaef^2;00(A  With 
itq^eet  U  ibo  eaeond  otaai)  f^  waa  not 


neidcssary  for  film,  to  enter  into  any  pa^t 
ticolara  no#.  The  expense  of  the  troopo 
in  India,  ai  the  House  knew,  were  charged 
on  the  India  company  ^  foi*  though  it  wae 
charged  in  the  first  lastaoce  on  this  coan-' 
try,  it  was  nkimaiely  paid  by  the  EasI 
India  eom^tty.  In  the  third  dass,  whidb 
comprised  the  tialf^aay^  pensions,  tew 
there  wae  k  oonaiderable  increase*  In  tho 
railitaiy  oollege^  one  of  the  heads,  thertf 
waa  a  dimimition  of  S40/.  Ia  the  iteitt 
of  garrisons  there  was  an  bcrease,  aa 
eoii^pared  with kst year,  of  S5M«  Inthcf 
ertidie  of  pay  for  retired  offioets  and  mn 
attached  o«era  there  waa  a  deereaie  of 
3^1L  kk  the  charge  for  haie-par  And 
aalitary  allofknaaces  to  redaced  emeenl^ 
Aese  wai  im  hicrease  ef  87t9MU.  TUe 
iacrease  Intwe  from  tho  redactions  whisb 
had  taken  pteco^  In  ihe  half^yay  of  tbo 
foiaiga  o6tpe  however^  there  Wiis  a  diari^ 
aatkm  of  SiBBSL  la  the  charges  Smt 
ChelMa  and  KHmainhata  Hospitato  therer 
wis  an  hierease  of  Ulfi^ik  Bat  thio 
oeuldnot  properly  be  oeasidered  all 
sase;  for  dO^OOO/.  was  taken  ib  ISid 
from  the  andahned  sharee  of  prize  moaeyy 
in  aid  of  the  charge  of  ont-peosioners^ 
aad  none  #as  taken  in  the  pTMont  year  9 
aBdl4,357/»  Iff*  was  taken  last  year  firont 
the  poundage  OB  oat^ensiooa,  aiakiag  tcP 
gather  44«(XXA)  so  tbat  the  real  increasar 
was  only-  77>OOaL  In  the  mih'tary  asylum 
there  was  an  ascresae  of  SfiSlL ;  but  thio 
arose  entirely  firom  the  ioc#oase  in  tho 

Srice  of  pfovisioos  which  were  suppBed 
y  contract.  In  the  widows'  pensiona 
there  .was  an  inoreaae  of  BfWiL  In 
the  comoaMionate  Ust  there  was  an  In- 
oreaae of  6,796^  In  the  supetaanuatlom 
allowancea  thera  was  an  bcreaaeof  3,96M. 
arising  from  the  reductions  whidi  had 
been  m  the  eataUishments  in  the  cota* 
mencenwnt  of  the  year#  It  might  be  sa^ 
ttsfoctdty  to  the  House,  on  smttng  thio 
incraeae^  to  know  what  bjai  been  the  ef* 
foot  of  the  reductions  which  had  taken 
place  In  tho  offidal  establidmiento  in  the 
jreara  1916, 17»  18y  and  IQ^^The  reduc- 
tffona^  on  the  whole,  were  ^4,954/.  fi'oas 
which  the  t^tired  allowances  fell  to  bo 
dedueted,  kamg  a  savina  of  ll,96tf. 
Thera  was  this  ferther  consideration,  thai 
tie  appohitmeats  having  been  abolished, 
the  ramabino  exnenso  woald  only  eontW 
nue  during  the  me  of  the  persons  enjoy* 
ing  the  aliewanoes*  Me  wished,  before 
proposing  any  resolution  to  Cfae  House,  to 
dfww  thdr  acteation  to  thH  part  of  tho 
Itepori  of  tho  CMaedtiee  #htck  aahtted  to 
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the  proportions  between  the  charges  for 
the  active  and  the  charges  lor  the  in- 
active heads  of  service.  "Die  whole  of  the 
ettimates  for  the  present  year  amounted 
to  6,379,548^— Of  this  sum,  the  charge 
for  the  effective  part  of  the  army  amount- 
ed to  3,503,887/.  leaving  2,876,210/.  for 
pensions  and  other  chi^rges.  In  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this,  it  was 
hr  from  being  his  intention  to  insinuate, 
that  that  part  of  our  expenditure  was 
either  improperly  or  tiofairly  incurred* 
The  pensions  were  first,  for  those  officers 
,  whose  professional  prospects  were  closed 
by  the  venr  victories  they  had  achieved ; 
and  next,  for  officers  and  men  cri|ppled  in 
the  service ;  and  lastly,  for  the  widows  of 
officers  fallen  in  the  service.  These  were 
claims  that  he  was  sure  a  British  House 
of  Commons  would  always  be  led  to  re- 
spect. He  knew  how  averse  the  House 
and  the  country  were  to  all  manner  of 
charges,  however  trifling  in  amount,  of 
which  they  did  not  see  the  justice  or  the 
necessity ;  but  expenses  necessary  to  the 
national  honour  and  character,  however 
heavy,  were  always  willingly  borne.  With 
respect  to  the  charges  for  the  active  and 
effi&ctive  part  of  the  army,  he  should  pro* 
ceed  to  state  the  e&ct  i>f  the  reductions 
effected  in  the  last  two  years.  If  they 
compared  the  permanent  force  remaining 
after  all  the  reductions  eiected,  with  the 
force  on  foot^in  the  beginning  of  1817 
there  would  be  found  a  reduction  of 
41,298  men,  and  a  decrease  of  charge  of 
1 ,336,000/.  If  they  went  back  one  year 
fiirther,  and  compared  the  army  after  the 
leductioos  with  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mates of  1816,  the  reductions  would  be 
62,982  men,  and  the  decrease  of  charge, 
after  allowing  for  the  increase  of  half  pay, 
1,566,000/.  He  should  not  deUib  the 
House  longer  lit  present,  but  proceed  to 
move  the  various  Resolutions.  The  no- 
l^le  lord  then  concluded  with  moving,—* 
<<  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  258^776/. 
lis.  2d.  he  granted  to  hj^  majesty,  to 
complete  the  «um  required  for  defraying 
the  charge  of  his  majesty's  land  forces, 
for  service  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
stations  abroad  (excepting  the  regiments 
employed  in  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  East  India  company),  from  the  25th 
of  Dec  1818  to  the  24th  of  Dec.  1819, 
both  inclusive,  being  365  days.*' 

Colonel  Davies  conceived  that  a  saving 
might  be  e&cted  in  the  estimates  of 
120,000/.  It  was  not -his  intention  to  en* 
ter  into  any  detail  od  the  subject  now;  he 
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should  merely .  obsierve,  thtft  the  saving 
might  be  eftcted  by  reducing  t#o  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  a  certain  number  of 
regiments  of  infiintry,  and  retaining  the 
reduced  troops  in  the  other  regiments. 
Bjr  reducing  three  re^imentis  of  cavalry, 
without  arocting  their  .effective  force,  a 
saving  of  50,000/.  would  be  produced. 
By  the  reduction  of  15  battalions  of  infan- 
tnr,  a  saving  of  90,000/.  might  be  effected, 
lie  should  not  now  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  subject;  but  when  the  re- 
port was  brought  up,  he  should  move, 
that  120,000/.  less  than  the  sum  then 
mentioned  be  granted.  He  oould  not 
help  expressing  hk  astonishment  at  the 
increase  of  the  staff,  and  particularly  when 
he  compared  the  staff  of  Ireland  with  that 
of  this  country.  In  England,  Scotlfuid, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  •  there  were  seven 
ffeneral  officers,  exclusive  of  the  comman- 
der in  chie^  and  the  heads  of  departnoients. 
In  Ireland,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
eleven  gencnral  officers.  The  smaller  staff 
was  attached  to  the  larger  force.  In  this 
countrr  there  were  25,000  men,  while  in 
Ireland  there  were  onW  between  17  and 
18,000.  He  really  did  not  see  what  call- 
ed for  this  increase.  The  detection  of 
smugglers  was  not  a  duty  on  which  gene- 
ral officers  could  be  employed.  With 
respect  Co  thS  military  Golles^,  as  fiir  as 
he  Knew,  it  was  of  very  little  use.  He^ 
himself  was  at  the  militarv  college  before 
he  entered  the  army.  We  were  then  at 
war,  and  there  was  a  constant  drain  from 
it  for  the  army.  Then,  however,  the 
number  of  cadets  were  only  about  200, 
whereas  now  there  were  wpwards  of  300. 
What  necessity  was  there  lor  such  a  num- 
ber of  cadets,  when  there  were  so  many 
officers  on  half  pay  who  had  a  claim  to  be 
restored  to  the  aervice  before  the  recep- 
tion of  a  single  cadet  i  These  young  men 
were  kept  there  at  a  considerable  expense 
to  themselves.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a 
pretence  only  was  wanted  for  keepiog  up 
this  enormous^  establishment. ;  He  should 
not,  however,  enter  farther  into  the  sub- 
lect  at  present,  but  when  the  report  waa 
brought  up  he  should  show  how  .the  sav* 
ing  of  120,000/.  might  be  made,  and  pro- 
pose a  deduction  to  that  amount  from  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  objections  he 
had  to  make  on  the  present  occasion  to 
some  parts  of  the  military  estimates,  would 
not,  he  hoped,  be  considered  as  in  any 
wayi^flectiBg  on  the  army.  No  man  in 
the  House- was  more  searible  of  the  aaerit 
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oStbe  ixmjf  and  of  their  galUmt  and  glo* 
Tiooa  exertions  to  place  this  country  in 
the  high  and  commanding  position  in 
which  it  now  stood.  It  had  defended  our 
rights  in  the  most  perilous  times,  and 
rmed  the  gh>rj  of  the  countrj  in  an  un- 
exampled degree ;  but,  on  the  present  oc- 
castooy  he  bad  a  dutj  to  perform,  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  which  was  para« 
mount  to  erer^  other,  to  endeaTOor  to 
lessen,  if  possible,  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penses to  the  nation  in  its  present  condi- 
tion. He  thought,  that,  after  the  ex- 
emplary patience  with  which  the  people 
of  this  country  had  borae  the  great  ex- 
penses of  a  long-continued  war,  they  had 
H  right,  now  that  we  were  at  peace,  to 
cixpect  such  a  reduction  of  the  expences, 
as  could  be  made  without  diminishing  the 
£M-ce  actually  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  the  state.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  thought  a  standbg  army 
should  be  entirely  disbanded  in  time  of 
peace;  but  he . considered  it  important, 
thai  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and 
regulated  only  by  the  exigency  of  the 
limes,  not  by  comparison  with  times  of 
war,  and  of  extraordinary,  exertions.  As 
to  the  numerical  force  proposed  to  be 
kept  up,  he  thought  it  too  .great,  but  he 
aboyild  not  offer  any  opim'on  as  to;  what 
pughttobetheexactnumber.  Hethought, 
Ibat  in  considering  the  number,  reference 
should  be  bad  to  the  amount  of  former 
peace  establishments,  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  world  is  placed  as  to  the 
distant  prospect  of  war,  and  not  by  com* 
parison  with  what  force  had  been  main- 
tained  during  the  three  past  years ;  and 
he  must  lay  that  in  the  present  state  of 
the  countiy  S,50d,SS7/.  appeared  to  be  a 
large  sum. for  the  e£Bcient  troops  of  a 
peace  esublisbment.  Highly  as  he  re- 
spected the  noble  lord,  the  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  which  had  laid  a 
report  on  the  estimates  of  the  army  for 
this  vear  on  the  table  of  the  House,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  secretary 
at  war,  in  the  eologium  passed  on  the 
noUe  lord  and  on  the  kbours  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this,  occasion.  He  had  to  oSer 
an  opinioiu  certainly  with  great  diffidence, 
but  he  believed  that  it  was  an  opinion  very 
generally  adopted,  thatthefinancecommit- 
lee  had.not  on  the  present  occasion  fulfilled 
the  expectations  which  were  entertained 
of  it.  Their  report  on  the  table,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  was  only  a  compilation 
and  comparison  of  returns  and  accounts, 
f^l^ich  had  been  laid  before  the  House^  as 
,(VOL.XL.) 


called  fcft  firom  the  pnblicoffices^and  which 
any  accountant  might  have  easily  pre- 
pared. The  comparison  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  expensie  of  the  present  year  bad 
been  made  as  between  those  of  1817  and 
181 8^  and  in  some  of  the  establishments 
between  those  of  the  year  1814,  a  year  of 
the  greatest  exertions  this  or  any  country 
had  ever  made  in  war,  and  which  he 
believed  could  ever  again  be  efjualled. 
He  had  expected,  that  the  Committee,  in 
considering  a  proper  military  establish- 
ment for  the  fourth  year  of  peace,  would 
have  had  reference  to  the  peace  establish- 
ment  of  1792,  and  not  to  a  comparison 
with  the  estimates  of  1814,  or  181 8.  He 
was  well  aware,  that  we  could  scarcely 
expect  to  return  to  the  military  esti^lish- 
ment  of  1792,  but  be  had  no  hesitation  in 
Myiog,  that  we  ought  to  approximate  as 
near  to  it  as  possible,  as  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  1817  had  recommended;  •  The 
finance  committee  of  the  year  in  their  re- 
port state,  that  they  avoid  giving  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
army,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
report  upon  the  army  estimates  in  1817 ; 
and  it  was  somewhat  curious,  on  re- 
ference to  that  report,  to  find  that  that 
committee  recommends  an  approxima-* 
tion  to  the  military  establishments  of 
1792,  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Wel- 
fiure  of  the  country  in  the  following  words  t 
**  Your  committee,  in  making  reference 
to  tlie  year  1792,  desire  to  calf  the  notice 
of  the  House  to  the  low  establishments 
of  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  whidi  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  national  purposes 
at  that  time  in  the  contemplation  of  a  long 
gontinuance  of  peace;  and  although  many 
circumstances  ate  materially  changed  by 
events  which  have  subsequently  taken 

glace,  so  as  to  prevent  any  exact  parallel 
'om  being  drawn  between  the  two  cases, 
especially  iii  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
charge,  yet  they  submit,  that  as  near  an 
approximation  to  the  low  scale  of  estab- 
lishment and  expens^  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  our  more  extended  pos- 
sessions, and  with  the  augmented  rates  of 
various  fixed  disbursements,  would  be 
highly  advantageous  in  relieving  the  bur- 
thens, and  in  supporting  the  public  credit 
of  the  country.'*  He  could  not  avoid 
observii^,  that  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1817  had  not  been  auended  to 
by  the  finance  committee  of  this  year  in 
any  one  particular  of  the  estimates^ 
although  they  had  referred  to  their  report 
as  an  authority.    He  begged  also  to  ob- 
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•enre,  that  by  the  orders  ef  this  Home  to 
4be  finance  coBimtttee»  tbej  were  to  eon- 
aider  and  report  ^  What  farther  measures 
nay  be  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
country  from  any  part  of  the  said  ezpen* 
diture,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
interest ;"  but  in  the  whole  of  the  report 
which  the  noble  secretary  at  war  had 
eulogized,  there  were  no  measures  of  that 
nature  pointed  out*  He  should ,  only 
obserte,  that  their  report  aibrded  a  me- 
lancholy prospect  to  the  country,  if  there 
was  to  be  no  relief  from  the  burthen  of 
taxation*  necessarily  heavy  in  war»  but 
which  should  be  lessened  by  retrench* 
mentand  ecooqmy, during  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  return  of  peaee.  The 
noble  lord  stated  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  several  items  of  the  estimates 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  yesr,  but 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  other  items 
which  rendered  the  total  expense  of  this 
year  greater  than  that  ci  last  year  by 
88,512/.!  This  committee  had  to  consider 
the  total  amount  which  the  nation  had  to 
pay;  and  it  appeared  that  no  reduction  had 
been  made  in  the  military  expenditure  in 
this  year»as  compared  with  1818and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  question  as  to  the  credit  for 
economy  which  was  due  to  eoremment  for 
their  exertions.  It  was,  mdeed,  a  ftct 
worthy  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
committee,  thst,  by  the  estimate  of  the 
finance  committee,  the  expenditure  for 
1820  would  be,  within  a  few  hundreds, 
the  same  as  for  the  past  year.  In  1818 
the  amount  was  6,4M,290f.;  in  1819  the 
estimate  is  6,582,802/.;  for  1820,  the 
estimate  is  6,496,7002.  With  an  estimated 
peace  establishment  of  that  amount,  it 
oehored  the  committee  to  consider  what 
reductions  should  be  made,  as  he  was  sa- 
tisfied several  might  be  e&cted  with  per- 
fect safety  to  the  country.  He  should 
not  detain  the  committee  with  any  ob- 
servation on  the  number  of  troops,  as  the 
hon.  member  who  had  last  spoken,  in- 
tended to  call  the  attention  of^the  com- 
mittee to  it ;  but  in  the  expense  of  re- 
cruiting, and  the  amount  oif  the  staff, 
there  was  great  room  for  reduction.  The 
Military  College  presented  it^lf  as  parti- 
cularly desenring  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee. Its  expense  for  this  year  being 
25,178/.  He  was  awiare  that  during  the 
war,  when  we  had  S  or  400,000  men  in 
arms,  the  college  on  its  present  scale 
might  be  highly  beneficial;  but  it  be- 
came a  question  worthy  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  committee;  whether  or  not  it 
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AmMhe  continued  on  theaaaeeKtensive 
scde,  in  the  fourth  year  of  peaces  and  with 
the  prospect  of  its  continuance.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  ought  to 
be  very  much  reduced.  It  might  be  said* 
that  the  army  was  supplied  with  scientific 
officers  from  the  college,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  bad  policy  to  cut  off  that  supplyi 
Heshould  prove  to  the  committee,  thaUack 
an  assertion  was  in  reality  erroneous,  and 
that  the  army  neither  had  nor  did  derive 
that  advantage  from  it  which  was  gena»> 
rally  supposed.  Thene  were  new  400 
cadlets  at  the  college,  and  as  four  yearn 
were  reqdred  for  their  education,  there 
should  be  one  hundred  a  year  supplied  ae 
officers  for  the  army :  But  by  a  retuns 
now  on  the  table,  which  he  had  moved  forv 
it  appeared,  that  in  the  three  years  pre^ 
oedmgJanuaryl819,onlytwenty-fiveayeat 
had  been  supplied,  mking  in  the  whole 
seventh-six  caaets,  appointed  from  the  Mi* 
litary  College  to  commissions  in  the  army^ 
from  Jan.  1816,  to  Jan.  1819;  so  that 
the  country  had  paid  for  the  education  ef 
these  25  cadets,  upwards  of  IfiOOL  each ; 
and  8H  youths  had  been  educated,  in  thd 
expectation  of  obtaining  commissions,  an4 
bad  been  disappointed.  He  begged  leave 
to  read  what  the  finance  committee  of 
1817  bad  reported  to  the  House  respecting 
the  Military  College  which  he  regretted 
had  remained  so  long  unattended  tot 
**  Your  committee  cannot  however  but 
question  the  expediency  of  continuing  the 
establishment  on  its  present  extensive 
scale.  They  roost  heartily  join .  in  the 
feelings  which  would  induce  parliament 
to  provide  for  the  orphan  children  of 
those  gallant  men  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country ; 
and  also  for  the  children  of  meritoriona 
officers  now  actually  serving,  but  if  the 
whole  number  at  present  on  the  establish-* 
ment  are  to  be  provided  with  commissions* 
it  must  unavoidably  operate  nearly  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  classes  from  the 
army.  And  your  committee  submit  whe^ 
tber  such  a  system  would  not  be  in  direct 
variance  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
practised  in  this  kingdom ;  and  whether  ie 
might  not  Justly  be  considered  as  incon^ 
ststent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitntioRj 
But  if  these  young  men  cannot  be  pro-% 
moted,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remas'fe 
on  the  inexpedienoy,  and  eventual  cruelty/ 
of  educating  them  for  stations  which  they* 
are  not  lik^y  to  fillf  and  xxf  encoun^ing' 
hopes  that  must  be  disappointed."  [Hear.} 
The  next  item  upon  which  he  shouU 
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wmke  i  few  obsemtiont,  was  the  bilf- 
par  lwt>  amomtmm  to  2,876,210^;  which 
amougfa  greati  he  was  confident  the 
satioB  woiudy  tukler  all  its  pressvre,  wil<> 
lioglj  pa^,  as  the  rewardof  Ions  and  ardo- 
eos  aerficos  ia  the  defence  of  ue  state  to 
deaenrins  officers;  but  the  great  amountf 
and  the  distrMsed  state  of  the  finances  of 
Ibe  country,  rendered  it  the  more  neces- 
sary thatit  shook!  not  be  encreawd  fiu> 
theiv  br  placing  on  it  new  pensioners^ 
who  had  not  served  in  the  war.  By  a  re- 
turn on  the  table  made  up  to  March  last, 
it  appeared  dmt  there  were  1,663  captains,^ 
%fiGS  lieutenants,  and  1,214  comets  and 
ensiffns  on  the  half-fNty  list,  of  whom  many 
wooM  be  glad  to  join  the  army  on  Tacan- 
cies  occurnnc.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
three  years  from  Januair  1816  to  1819, 
there  had  been  720  ffentfemen  appointed 
to  commissiona '  in  the  army,  or  whfeh 
Mnid>er  294  bad  been  appointed  without 
purchase,  (L  e.  had  their  commission  given 
'  to  them)  and  in  the  same  time,  294  of 
Aese  cotnets  and  ensigns  had  been  placed 
on  half*pay,  at  an  expense  of  from  54/.  to 
eSL  a  year ;  diereby  crsating  an  annuity 
ef  16  or  17,0001.  a  year,  which  migtit 
have  been  entirdjr  saved,  by  bringing  offi«> 
cenfrom  the  existing  half-pay;  and  by 
that  means  there  would  have  been  a  double 
aaviag,  amounting  to  85,000^  as  the  half- 
pay  of  the  oiicer  brought  in  full-pay 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  public 
[Hevq  If  the  hstf-pay  of  die  "^ 
re  Is  cal    "      " 
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calculated  at  twelve  years  pur- 
,  there  had  been  an  unnecessary  ex- 
created  to  the  public  of  about 
400/XXM.,  and  which  he  contended  ought 
to  h«nre  been  saved.  It  must  be  evident 
that  some  alteration  most  be  made  in  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  equally  expensive 
and  ruinoas  to  the  nation,  as  it  was  cruel 
and  mHust  to  the  officers  on  half-pay,  who 
would  have  been  most  happy  to  Imve  been 
placed  en  full-pay  and  actual  service,  in- 
stead of  thoae  new  nienwho  got  tfaecommis- 
sioos,  and  were,  as  appears  by  the  returns, 
mam  afterwards  placed  on  half-pay.  He 
ImeW'that  it  aaignt  be  considered  as  an  io- 
tirfereace  with  the  patronage  of  the  Olus- 
trious  duke  who  presided  over  the  army, 
but  it  seemed  only  equitable,  that,  while 
€fcry  one  was  sufering  some  priva- 
tfens,  and  nsakiag  some  sacrifices,  he 
should  forbear  to  add  to  the  burthens  of 
the  country  as  he  had  done^  by  giving 
yearly  to  one  hundred  persons,  pensions 
^  freo  AM.  to  60^  for  life,  by  granting 
^ :^^ —  ^^^1^  ^  jiji^^  merito- 


rious and  tried  officers  were  anxious  to  be 
eaij^oyed.  He  trusted  hb  majesty's  mi« 
nisters,  who  professed  themselves  anxious 
to  adopt  every  means  of  economy,  and 
which  they  had  in  many  cases,  he  be- 
lieved, exercised  widi  pain  to  themselves, 
would  not  allow  so  unreasonable  a  course 
of  proceeding.— -There  was  another  head 
o£  expenditure  to  which  he  begged  the 
attention  of  the  Committe&^The  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  supported  at  an  expense 
of  36,482^  Althoiiqsh  that  establishment 
might  be  considered  proper  during  the 
extensive  mflitary  exertions  thb  country 
had  made^  he  must  express  his  strong 
doubts  of  the  policy  of  continuing  it  on 
so  extensive  a  scale  m  time  of  peace.  At 
this  particular  time,  when  the  country 
was  su&ring  from  over  population,  and 
when  the  grown-up  pojpulation  could 
scarcely  get  food,  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  bad  policy  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
pc^Hilation  nrom  the  army  at  so  great  an 
expense  to  the  state.  He  thought  the 
scale  of  the  establh^ment  should  t^  much 
reduced,  though  by  deg^rees.  He  should 
not  ground  any  motion  on  these  observe-  * 
tions  at  present,  as  he  considered  that  any 
reduction,  to  be  efiectual,  should  be  un- 
dertaken and  made  by  his  majesty's  mi« 
nisters,  which  he  smcerely  hoped,  they 
would  do. 

Mr.  Benmet  said,  that  the  great  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
was,  whether  an  army  of  29,558  men  was 
not  too  large  an  establishment  to  be  kept 
up  in  time  of  profound  peace.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  an  army  could  be  em- 
ployed in  performing  the  duties  of  the 
country,  particularly  when  it  was  consi«^ 
dered  that  there  were  numerous  corps  of 
volunteers  established  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts. The  army  kept  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  20,670  men.  If  such  a  number  of 
s(^en  were  necessary  to  the  raaintenaaoe 
of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  government  of  this  country.  It 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  adopt  such 
measuves  as  would  make  the  people  of 
Ireland  attached  to  the  government,  in- 
stead of  making  them  de^t  it.  He  had 
been  told,  that  nearly  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Ireland,  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  military ;  and  it  was 
4n  eiideoce,  that  all  the  gaols  of  that 
country  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  in  the 
room  of  pc^ice ;  nay,  he  understood  that 
the  offices  of  turnkeys  and  attendants, 
were  perfonaed  in  the  same  way;  and  that 
in  one  gaol  alone^  there  were  no  less  than 
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57  soldiert  employed  to  do  the  duty  which 
could  be  done  by  three  turnkeys.  There 
urere  major-genends  on  the  Irish  military 
establishment,  in  number  equal  to  those 
employed  in  England  and  Scotland. 
There  could  certainly  be  do  occasion  for 
so  large  an  establishment.  There  was 
one  subject  which  he  should  feel  it  his 
dutv  to  bring  forward  on  a  future  occasion, 
if  the  noble  lord  did  not  inquire  into  it ; 
he  alluded  to  the  Waterloo  prise-money. 
Whether  it  was  from  the  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory regulations  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  money,  or  from  what  other 
cause  he  knew  not,  but  the  eflfect  was, 
that  numbers  of  those  who  were  entitled 
to  it  bad  been  refused,  while  it  was  foisted 
upon  those  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to 
receive  it.  The  troops  not  actually  en- 
gaged had  been  deprived  of  this  money, 
though  they  were  employed  as  beneficially, 
in  protecting  the  flanks  of  the  army  and 
guarding  the  baggage,  Ac.  as  they  other- 
wise could  be :  yet  those  troops  who  were 
on  their  passage  from  America,  and  those 
who  bad  been  lounging  in  St  James's- 
street,  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and 
who  had  travelled  over  to  Paris,  en  hour* 
geois,  in  their  gigs,  were  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate in  it.  The  whole  of  the  medical 
department,  who  had  the.  care  ef  the 
wounded  of  all  countries,  were  also  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  of  Uiis  money. 
Was  this  fair  or  equitable  ?  The  whole 
of  the  Hanoverian  corps,  who  had  sus- 
tained great  infury  in  the  action,  had  also 
been  excluded,  with  the  exception  (and 
it  was  rather  a  curious  sort  of  exception), 
of  those  officers  who  had  run  away,  from 
their  regiments,  either  before  or  during  the 
action.  Those  officers  who  hadso  ran  away, 
having  joined  the  atmy  before  it  reached 
Paris,  were  allowed  prize  money,  while 
those  who  had  remained  at  theh'  poitswere, 
according  to  some  new-fangled  rule,  re- 
fused it.  Some  more  fair  and  liberal  di- 
vision of  this  prize-money  ought  to  be 
made,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

Sir  A.  Hope  was  surprised  to  hear  an 
bon.  member,  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  Royal  Asjlum.  It  was  due  to  those 
who  fought  for  the  country  that  this  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  children. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  explain.  He 
would  be  the.  last  man  to  aavocate  the 
abolition  of  that  establishment.  What  he 
had  said,  was,  that  as  we  Were  now  in  a 
state  of  peace,  a  considetable  reduction 
mi^ht  be  made  in  its  expenditure. 


jirm^  EamMis. 


[«4» 


Sir  il.  Hope  begged  pardon.  He  bad 
understood  the  bon.  member  diftreotlT. 
The  next  objection  which  had  been  made 
waste  the  Military  College.  This  subject 
had  been  discussed  before,  and  a  committee 
had  reported  to  the  Homo  that  it  was  be- 
neficial to  the  country  in  supplying  offi- 
cers for  the  army.  The  boo.  meoiber 
here  entered  into  a  detail  of  .the  presant 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  which,  he 
observed,  were  muck  reduced  froiii  what 
they  had  been  during  the  war.  None 
of  the  cadets  were  promoted  to  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  but  such  as  were  found 
fully  qualified,  and  of  these  only  sixteea 
now  remained  to  be  provided  for. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  did  not  mean  to  find  any 
fault  with  the  army  estimates,  but:  lie 
hoped,  if  an  opportunity  of  .reductng  the 
expenditure  of^  the  country  offiBred,  it 
would  be  embraced  b^  ministers. 

Lord  Paimerstonf  m  answer  to  the  ob- 
lections  which  had  been  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  regimadt,  said,  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  fill  them  up  to  the 
usual  compliment  in  a  time  of  peace.  If 
that  ware  done,  and  a  war  were  to  break 
out,  the  only  meana  of  alimenting  our 
forces  would  be  by  rabing  new  regiments; 
which  it  was  obvious  would  be  Attended 
with  great  delay  and  inconvenience: 
whereas,  by  the  present  regulation,  con- 
siderable addition  could  be  made  lo  the 
army,  by  filMng  up  each  regiment.  He 
did  not  mean  then  to  enter  on  the  subject 
•of  the  Iridi  staff,  as  it  was  under  thecon- 
nderaiion  of  government,  and  would  be 
DMitter  of  future  discussion.  The  Military 
College  merited  the  support  of  the  coon-^ 
try,  as  it  had  supplied  Jtne  army  with  many 
able  and  meritorious  officers.  It  waa  well 
kmmn  bow  great  an  inconveniencet  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  it  was,  not  to 
have  scientific  officers — and  scientific 
officers  could  only  be  obtained  by  expe- 
rience or  by  instruction.  Such  an  esta- 
blishanent  as  the  Military  College  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  army  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency ;  for  notwithstandioe  the  gallantry 
ef  our  officers,  without  either  that  expe- 
rience which  war  afforded,  or  that  instruc- 
tion which  it  was  the  object  of  this  coU^ge 
to  give,  they  must  yield  to  men  of  supe- 
rior science.  As  to  the  extent  of  that 
establishment!  it  was  not  found  -that  it 
turned  out  more  cadets  than  could  be  pro- 
vided with  commissions,  for  the  support 
of  the  army  on  its  peace  establishment. 
If  that  were  the  ttase  hereafter,  these  could 
be  no  hesitation  ia  making  a  proporlipnate 
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redacUoo  io  UuH  kislitutioii.  The  boo. 
gentlemaa  (Mr.  Huase)  had  said,  that 
the  hAlf"Pfty  syitem  reauired  •erious  at* 
tentiODy  and  recommenaedy  as  a  meaaure 
9f  jusUoe  and  ecooomy,  that  the  coiniDia^ 
fiona  should  be  filled  up  from  that  list« 
Qe  had  not  |^ne  the  length  of  aayingy 
^at  all  conmuaaioDa  should  be  so  filled  up. 
Many  officers  on  half-pay,  it  was  recol- 
lected^ were  those  wno  had  obtained 
CjomqvssioML  for  raisiog  corps^  and  who 
had  always  been  given  to  understand,  that 
they  would  be  reduced  and  put  on  half- 
pay;  chey  had»  in  fact,  merely  purchased 
m  that  manner  an  annuity  for.  life.  Yet 
the  commander  in  chief  had  always  paid 
attention  to  .the  expediency  of  filling  up 
qotpmiasbns.out  of  the  half-pay  list,  and 
if  the  half-pay  of  the  officers  renoved  from 
that  list  were  calculated  at  twelve  years 
purchase  money,  2,678,000/1  had  been 
aaved  in  that  nny  to  the  public  On  the 
aqgrneatation  pf  the  army  in  1815,  there 
bsid  been  appointed  to  omimisttons  839. 
officers  firom  that. list,  whose  half-pay  at 
12  years  purchase  would  have  cost  the 
public  .226,000/.  It  was  said  that  the 
commander  in  chief  might,  by  putting  an 
officer  on  half-pay,  grant  an  annuity  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament.  iSut  this 
?iew  of  the  subject  was  not  correct,  as, 
unless  by  exchange  with  another  officer  on 
half-pay,  no  officer  was  put  on  the  half- 
pay  list  except  by  the  reduction  of  hia 
corps,  which  was  a  matter  of  general  at- 
rangement.  As  to  the  Military  Asylum, 
the  object  of  it  had  met  with  general 
approbation  from  all  parts  of  the  House. 
Itwaa,  in  fisict,  a  charitable  institution; 
and  there  could  not  be  better  objects  of 
charity  tbap  those  for  whom  this. establish- 
ment provided— the  orphans  of  officers 
who  had  died  in  the  service,  or  the  children 
of  those,  who,  being  ordered  on  foreign 
servient  were  unable  to  attend  to  their 
education.  It  w^s  said,  that  with  a  peace 
establiahment  such  an  institution  was  not 
necessary.  Buthowsbortatimehadelapsed 
since  we  had  a  moat  numerous  army? 
There  were  now  constantly  more  candi- 
dates for  admission,  /rom  among  the 
orphans  of  soldiers,  than  cpuld  be  taken 
in ;  but  if  peace  continued  for  some  time, 
ther^migpt.be  ropm  for  redoctibn*  In 
fenly  to  the,  observation,  respecting  the 
Waterloo  grant,  and  the  complaint,  tliat 
the  mediQU  ataff  at  Brussels  hiul  no  share 
in  it,  he  stated,  that  the  rule  w^,  that  as^ 
thif  sum  !^aa  gran^  as  prise  money  to 
^^Hue  who  bad  been  engaged  in  the  battle 


of  Waterloo  and  the  capture  of  Paris, 
those  only  who  were  engaged,  in  the 
battle,  in  the  sieves  of  fortresses^  or  in  the 
capture  of  Paris,  were  to  share.    The 

Srrisons  in  the  rear  of  the  army  at 
tend,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  were, 
by  this  role,  excluded.  It  olten  hap- 
pened, that  those  who  performed  dutiea 
of  great  danger,  did  not  obtain  prize 
money  which  was  shared  by  perspps  who 
had  undergone  less  difficulty  or  hazard* 
But  this  was  inherent  in  tlie  nature  of 
prize. money.  It  was  necessary  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  somewhere;  and  a^  to  thsi 
medical  officers  at  Brussels,  though  they 
had  performed  a  laborious  and  reaponsibla 
duty  under  very  disadvantageous  circi:|m« 
stances,  they,  could  not  be  admitted  to 
share  unleas,  the  whole  of  t]ie.  troops  in 
the  rear,  including  a  veteran  battallion^ 
which  had  two  4c^s  before  arrived  from 
England,  had  been  admitted  to  share  also. 
If  the  care  of  the  wounde4  of  i|self  gave 
a  claim  to  prize  money,  the  medical  officers 
at  Deal  (whither  many  of  the  wounded 
were  removed)  would  have  a  claim.  He 
contended  that  former  years  did  not 
form  a  fair  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of 
force  required  in  the  present  year.  In  the 
last  year,  sir  W.  Burroughs  had  moved  to 
reduce  10,000  men,  anid  a  noble  lord 
(Al thorp)  had  proposed  a  redttC|ion  of 
5,000  men  only ;  yet,  in  the  present  year, 
9,800  men  bad  been  reduced. 

General  Gascoyne  could  not  concur  in 
the  construction  which  the  noble  lord  put 
on  prize  money,  which  he  seemed  tql 
think  the  effect  of  chance  rather  th^  the 
reward  of  brilliant  service. 

Lord  Pahneriton  explained,  that  he 
meant  to  put  no  such  construction ;  all  he 
had  stated  was,  that  the  prize-money  was 
limited  to  the  army  actually  in  the  field, 
either  at  Waterloo  or  atthe  capture  of 
Paris. 

General  Gaseoyne  was  glad  to  hear  thia 
explanation  given;  still,  however,  he 
thought  the  medical  officers  immediately 
attending  on  the  wounded  at  Brussels, 
ought  to  have  been  considered  in  the 
distribution  of  .the  prize  n|oney.  In  the 
late  promotions,  he  certainly  believed 
that  the  appointments  were  made  in  two 
cases  out  of  three  when  they  were  not 
taken  out  of  the  half-pay  list,  from 
promises  made  to  meritorious  officers,  who 
nad  faithfully  served .  their  country.  ^  In 
his  own  regiment,  the  only  ^^Q  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  were  filled  up  from 
the  half-pay  list. 
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Lord  Atihorp  laid,  tbtt  when  on  ft 
former  occMioo  he  hftd  proposed  a  re^ 
duction  of  5,000  men,  It  was  not  that  he 
desired  no  greater  reduction,  bttt  hecaos^ 
ihe  Hease  had  prerioosly  negathred  a 
BOtHm  for  reducmg  10,000  mea.  The 
establishment  for  England  of  29,000  men 
seemed  to  him  enormous,  especially  at  a 
time  when  only  two  raillioos  were  WP^ 
able  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt.  The 
force  in  Irdand,  great  as  !t  was,  might 
be  necessary ;  but  that  necessity  was  only 
created  by  the  mis^goTemment  of  that 
eottntry. 

Mr.  Bennet  contended  that  this  was  the 
single  solitary  rostance  in  which  the 
medical  staff  had  not  shared  in  prize 
money,  as  matter  of  course*  At  Lisl>on 
they  Riared  with  the  army  for  the  capture 
•f  Badajos,  at  Salamanca  for  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria  for  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  and  it  was  now,  for  the  first 
fimoi  diat  a  ray  of  light  had  broken  in 
Upon  the  generosity  of  his  majesty's 
ministers* 

Sir  R.  WUsoHt  after  highly  eulogising 
the  chaiticter,  serrices,  and  merit  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  contending  for  their 
Hgfat  to  a  participation  in  the  Waterloo 
l^ts,  particularly  in  the*  case  in  ques- 
tion. Where  they  were  exposed  to  consi- 
derSble  personal  risk,  proceeded  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  lord.  He  observed 
in  the  army  list  the  names  of  officers 
continued  four  years,  yet  havings  mark 
against  them,  to  denote  that  they  had  onlv 
traiporary  rank.  Now,  he  thought  it 
Irould  be  very  unfair  and  injurious  to  the 
serrice,  if,  they  were  to  be  permitted  to 
^ount  this  as  part  of  their  time,  and  so 
be  enabled,  erentually,  to  dispose  of  their 
commissions* 

Lord  Palmershn  rej^ied,  that  it  was 
the  usage  of  the  semce  to  confer  this 
honorary  distinction  on  particular  indivi- 
duals ;  but  they  held  no  commissions  in 
Our  army,  nor,  of  course,  derived  any 
emolument  from  that  honour*     It  was 

rely,  indeed,  hoooraiy,  and  had  been 
the,  present  case  conferred  on  somei 
distinguished  foreigners  as  a  mark  of 
^vour^ 

Sir  R.  Wilson  asked,  if  any  of  the  of- 
ficers alluded  to,  as  standinff  on  the  army 
Int  without  a  commission,  md  not  receive 


^L 


^ord  Paimergttm  replied,  that  there 
was  not  one  as  he  believed. 

Mr*.  Betmei^  again  adverting  to  the 
subject  of  prize  money  to  atiedical  oficersi 


said  that  the  dlstioctieb  inside  Iry  the  noble 
lord  regardtng  the  nsedical  officers  at 
Brussels  and  those  on  the  field  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  did  not  hold  in  othef 
cases,  as  the  medical  officers  ki  garrison 
at  Lisbon  had  received  prize  money  on 
the  retreat  of  the  French  fro^  before 
Torres  Vedras,  though  at  a  grtet  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  resolutions  for  the  diffinrent  itema 
of  supply  were  then  sueceMively  put  and 
agreed  to* 

Bakkruptct  Lawb  AMnrnlfKirr 
Bill.]  Mr*  John  Smith  rose  to  move,  that 
the  House  should  resoKa  itself  into  a  eoai- 
mittee  on  this  bill*  He  said,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  naaking  some  alteration  in  the 
present  system  was  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
him  to  dweU  upon  it*  Some  of  the  most 
eaainent  lawyers  had  given  their  opiniona 
on  this  subject,  and  had  suggested  the 
means  of  correcting  those  abuses  which 
now  existed*  He  had  had  communica* 
tions  with  many  individuals  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country  upon  this  sob« 
iect;  who  had  advised  him  to  divide  the 
bUi  into  two  distinct  bills.  This  advice 
he  had  also  received  from  many  profos- 
sional  gentlemen,  whose  recommendation 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration* 
He  had,  therefore,  divided  his  bill  into 
two  parts ;  the  first  was  the  regulative  part, 
and  rehited  chiefly  to  the  new  administra- 
tioaof  a  bankrupt's  effects,  the  appoint- 
ment of  assigness,  *4he  receipt  ot  divi- 
dends, and  tM  recovery  of  debts;  the  se- 
cond contained  the  alterations  which  be 
wished  to  make  in  the  existmg  law*  The 
hon*  gentleman  then  moved,  that  the 
ebmmittee  should  have  power  to  divide  the 
bill. 

Mr*  Alderman  WiMmnn,  afVer  complk* 
menting  the  hon.  mover  upon  the  aili-^ 
gence  with  which  he  had  investigated  the 
evils  of  the  bankrupt-laws,  said  that  there 
were  certain  olsuses  in  the  present  bill  to 
which  he  could  by  no  means  give  his 
support*  It  appewped  to  him  inconsbtent 
with  reason,  that  there  should  be  seventy 
commissioners  appointed  to  decide  on 
bankrupt  cases,  and  that  there  should  be 
only  one  judge  to  decide  upon  the  petitions 
of  insolvents,  of  which  he  understood 
that  4^000  were  presented  irtmually,  nlkcU- 
mg  the  property  and  interests  of  numerous 
individiials* 

Mr.  Comrtena^  could  not  allow  the 
exeitiona  of  Ms  ium*  friend  on  this  eob* 
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jeol  to  rewain  without  that  meed  of  praise 
to  which  thejr  were  bo  justly  entitled. 
There  were  tome  chiuses  in  the  bill  which 
were  highly  beneficial ;  others  in  which  he 
-could  not  concur.  Ontheclauseforappohit- 
kig  assiffi^ees  with  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges which  the  law  of  Scotland  gave  to 
agents,  he  should  say  a  few  wor<M  when 
roe  natter  was  discussed  on  the  recom- 
mitraeot  of  the  bill* 

The  SoUcHor  Generei  suggested,  that 
if  it  were  printed  in  two  several  bills^  the 
(discussion  on  eadi  might  take  place  sepa- 
rateW»  and  thus  save  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House. 

Mr  SmilA  had  no  objection  to  this  pror- 
pos^« 

The  House  Aen  went  into  a  committee. 

Illicit  Distillatioii  im  Irklakd— 
TowN-LAMO  F1NES.J  Creoeral  Hart  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Jeremiah  Loughry, 
coraplainrng-  of  the  hardships  which  he 
had  suffered  under  the  lUiat  Distillation 
laws,  and  praying  that  his  grievances 
might  betaken  into  consideration. 

Sir  Jckn  Newport  said,  that  he  should 
lake  the  present  opportunity  of  asking 
the  tight  hoUk  gentleman  opposite  what 
had  been  done  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tiUery  laws.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
had  expressed  his  surprise  at  theorery  ex- 
traordiiiary  conduct  of  ministers  on  this 
question ;  and  now  he  had  to  express  his 
surprise  at  a  atill  more  extraordinary 
determination  (if  men  wliose  principles 
were  so  wavering  could  be  said  to  have 
any  determination)  to  which  they  had,  as 
he  was  told»  very  recently  come.  They 
had  abandoned  the  town-land  fines,  and 
had  abudoned  them  after  tlie  obstinate 
defence  of  them  whic^  they  had  lately 
made,  in  such  a  manner  as  showed,  that 
thejr  had  not  done  so  from  any  consci- 
entious alteration  of  their  opinions,  but 
from  the  hifluence  of  threata  which  had 
been  held  out  to  them  of  a  loss  of  sup- 
port  in  several  of  Hieir  adherents.  If  a 
ministry  could  befeund  that  werecowardly 
enough  to  sacrifice  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
Tcnue  of  their  'country  to  the  threats  of 
individuals,  was  that  an -administration 
wUch  deserved  the  support  of  the  House, 
or  tho  eonMenc^  of  the  people  ?  In  what 
a  situation  would  the  House  be  placed,  if 
aaether  body  of  their  supporters  should 
go  to  them  and  say,  that  they  would  with- 
draw their  support,  unless  the  ministers 
retracted  iJie  resolution  which  Aey  had 
prefieuriy  fcrmed  ?    For  his  own  part,  he 


did  not  conceive,  that  the  determination  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  be  produc- 
tive of  any  advantage  whatever ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  anticipated  great  mischief 
from  it.  From  papers  that  had  been 
printed  since  the  last  discussion,  it  ap- 
peared, that  this  measure,  which  had 
just  been  rescinded,  had  driven  into  a 
small  compass  illicit  distillation.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  immediately  this  decision 
was  made  known  in  Ireland  it  would  again 
revive  and  flourish.  However  reluctant 
he  was  to  difier  from  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen ¥nth  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
act,  and  he  was  sorry^  to  say  that  he  did 
di&r  from  them  on  this  question,  he  kne# 
that  none  of  them  wottld  difler  from  him 
when  he  said  that  ministers  ought  not  to 
consult  what  would  be  the  vesuk  to  them- 
selves if  certaio  threats  were  executed, 
but  what  would  be  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  country?  He  believed  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  heard  that  morning 
to^  he  perfectly  true.  In  order  to  give 
ministers  an  opportunity  of  contraoict- 
ing  them,  if  they  were  not  true,  he  would 
repeat  them.  A  body  of  Irish  oaembem 
bad  waited  that  morning  on  the  cbanoet- 
lor  of  the  excheouer,  and  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department,  and 
had  stated,  that  unless  the  town-land  fincli 
were  abandoned,  they  would  abandon  the 
ministnr. 

LordCastlereagh,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  R.  Martin,  and  several 
other  members  rose.  The  rest,  however, 
gave  way  to 

Lord  Cattlereaghf  who  said^  tiiat 
he  had  never  witnessed  a  greater  exhibit 
tion  of  intemperate  warmth  than  that 
which  the  right  faon.  baronet  had  just 
displayed.  The  exultation  of  the  right 
boa.  baronet  was  so  great,  in  consequence 
of  the  idle  story  which  he  had  heard,  that 
he  could  not  restrain  the  ebullition  of  his 
feelings  till  the  order  of  the  day  for  tak^ 
Ing  this  question  came  on,  but  had 
vented  it  upon  .the  presendng  of  this  pe^ 
titfon.  He  did  not  rise  with  aar  hiten- 
tion  of  repelling  the  aspersion  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  members  who  had 
rls^n  dong  with  him ;  they  were  able  f6 
defend  th^melves;  but  he  rose  with  some 
warmth,  and  a  good  deal  of  indfgdation, 
to  rape!  the  charges  which  had  been  iirged 
against  his  n^jesty's  ministers  in  general; 
and  himself  in  particular  The  right  horf. 
baronet's  connexion  with  a  commercial 
town  mi^  account  for  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the^eas««.  -  That  the  measure 
§ 
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was  successful  in  a  great  deffree»  he  would 
admit;  but  if  it  was  attended  with  hard- 
ships* it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
consider  what  might  be  the  efiect  of  a 
change  in  the  law.  It  was  premature  to 
discusst  at  the  present  moment^  what  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchec^uer  might  pro- 
pose as  a  substitute,  as  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  answer  the  stories  which  the  right 
bon^  baronet  had  picked  up  that  morning. 
He  could,  however,  assure  the  House, 
that  his  majesty  ^ministers  had  not  been  in- 
timidated byany  threats,  but  were  solely  ia- 
fluenced  bya  wish  to  relieve  Ireland  from  the 
oppression  she  suffered  under  th«  system.  If 
the  evils  resulting  from  it  could  be  avoided 
without  injury  to  the  revenue,  be  was 
sure  the  House  would  receive  the  altera- 
tion with  satisfaction.  He  had  himself 
attended  the  meeting  alluded  to  that 
morning,  and  could  assert,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  described  had  taken  pkce. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  intimated,  that 
by  the  encoun^ment  of  small  stilJs  the 
evils  likely  to  result  Ao  the  revenue 
from  th6  aoandonmentof  town-land  fines 
might  be  avoided;  and  that  was  the 
whole  case  upon  which  the  right  bon. 
baronet  bad  got  up  the  traffedy  or  £aroe, 
or  whatever  description  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment it  was,  with  which  he  had  just 
amused  the  House. 

Mr.  Maurice  PUzgerald  agreed,  that  it 
might  have  been  better  if  the  right  hon. 
baronet  had  omitted  his  observations,  of 
which,  however,  an  unfair  advantage  had 
been  taken.  If  the  chancellor  of  toe  ex- 
chequer had  indeed  Changed  his  opinions, 
and  abandoned  the  svstero*  at  least  it 
would  have  been  but  decorous  if  he  had 
stated  to.  the  House  the  grounds  of  his 
alteration.  The  question  was,  whether  he 
had  abandoned  that  system  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  injustice:  if  he  had,  credit 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  him,  though  at  a 
heavy  expense  of  personal  consistency. 
.Was  the  rumour  true  or  untrue  ?  If  true, 
iiad  he  communicated  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  great  towns,  and  those  who 
were  most  interested  as  to  its  effects  only  ? 
The  other  night  he  had  maintained,  with 
much  earnestness,  that  if  the  system  of 
town-land  fines  were  abandoned,  ^reat  in^ 
jury  would  arise  to  the  legal  distillers; 
their  ruin  would  ensue :  yet  now  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  consigned  them  to  rum 
without  the  slightest  compunction.  He 
had  said,  diat  the  system  was  essential  to 
the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
^et  now  he  had  consented  to  leave  them  a 


prey  to  immorality  and  miiefjr*  If  any 
new  plan  were  in  project,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  it  would  secure  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  by  the  proper  oflicers^ 
without  taxing  the  land,  and  without  en^ 
dangering  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants* 
It  was  certainly  most  singular  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  opinions  sbouU 
have  undergone  so  strange  a  Tevolution  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days ;  but  the  more 
singular  it  was,  the  more  bound  was  he 
te  state  his  reasons,  and  to  take  especial 
care  to  obtain  information  and  advice  from 
every  quarter  capable  of  affording  it. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  defended  the  systetw 
of  still  fines,  upon  the  ground  of  necessity, 
and  deprecated  the  epithets  that  were  apr 
plied  to  it. '  He  had  supported  the  prin- 
ciple while  in  office  as  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  if  he  were  still  in  ofiice,  he  would  do 
the  same.  He  hoped  that  the  measure 
intended  by  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
prove  effectual ;  for  ne.  man  could  more 
rejoice  in  the  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple, provided  it  could  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  revenue  and  the  morals  of 
the  country. 

8\r  J*  Stewart  said,  that  whatever  bis 
opinions  might  be  on  the  law  relating,  te 
still  fines,,  he  should  not  be  inffuenced  by 
the  opinion  of  any  chancellor  of  .the  ex* 
chequer,  for  he  never  knew  two  of  theos 
to  agree.  It  was  the  constant  misfortune 
of  Ireland,  that  it  never  had  a  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  who  seemed  either  will- 
ing  or  able  to  entertain  sentiments  of  ge^ 
neral  policy  calculated  to  serve  the  com* 
mon  interests  of  the  realm,  and  yet  not 
confiict  with  local  concerns.  .  There  were 
no  fixed  principles,  but  the  country  was 
oppressed'  by  an  imperiutnin  impeno,  by 
which  the  general  advantage  wassacrificea 
to  local  and  partial  interests.  He  took 
shame  to  himself  that  this  law  originated 
in  an  Irish  parliament,  and  the  history  of 
it  was  this :  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 

?uer  induced,  the  country  gentlemea  of 
reland  to  vote  for  this  savage  and  bfir- 
barous  enactment,  by  promising  them,  if 
they  supported  him,  that  all  the  spirits  of 
the  country  should  pay  a  certain  duty. 
In  the  course  of  another  session,  however, 
this  engagement  was^  forgotten,  and  the 
system  was  maintained  without  the  ad* 
vantages  that  were  promised. 

Mr.  ^t^moft,  though  not  an  Irishman^ 
could  not  hear  such  aocusations  brought 
against  the  Irish  without  feeling  itrnfr 
nant.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  follow  ,ia 
the  train  of  miaiftqrsi/he  could  not  hear 
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•ndi  grOM  sttidn  upon  them  witlioot 
wumHj  ttmoikng  Cbem.-  He  had  come 
Jmo  tbe  House  with  a  strong  prejudice  in 
finrour  of  rainiBters,  and  a  disposition  to 
aopport  dieir  measures ;  but  this  was  from 
a  GOiiTiclioo  that  thej  were  right.  If  ever 
te  regretted  one  vote  wteh  he  had  given 
in  the  HoQse»  H  was  that  which  he  ffave 
m  few  erenings  ago»  against  a  motion  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  upon  this  snb- 
iect.  That  vote  pained  him  a  great  deal, 
beowse  he  thought  the  system  which  the 
motion  opposed  was  one  which  went  to 
ponish  the  innocent  for  the  crimes  of  the 
gttilty;  but  he  was  now  glad  to  find  that 
U  was  likely  to  be  altered.  He  could  not 
Imar  to  hear  the  ehancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer attadced  in  die  way. he  had  been. 
If  he  could  think  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  esdiequer  was  capable  of  yielding  to 
any  threat,  the  House  might  depend  upon 
it  that  he  nerer  would  vote  vrith  him  again 
upon  aDT  questioD. 

Mr.  jEmsmti  said,  he  felt  the  greatest 
iadisnation  at  the  attack  which  was  made 
by  the  right  hon.  bsronet  upon  the  gen- 
ttemen  connected  with  Ireland.  He  was 
•ne  of  those  who  had  waited  that  morn- 
ing on  Vhe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
wSa  the  noble  lord,  upon  the  subject  then 
under  discussion*  They  had  found  every 
disposition  to  attend  to  their  statements ; 
but  he  tttleriy  denied  that  any  thing  like  a 
threat  was  niade  use  of. 

Mr.  Peel  suggested  that  the  House  had 
better  abandon  the  discussion  into  which 
it  was  surprised,  and  return  to  the  peti- 
tion, which  was  Uie  only  subject  regularly 
beibre  the  House. 

The  CkaneeOar  of  the  Exchequer  denied 
that  he  had  recanted  the  opmion  which 
he  formerly  held.  He  still  thought  that 
die  measure  was  useful  in  suppressing 
illicit  distillation,  though  it  was  attended 
with  hardships  in  parucular  cases.  With 
Ibis  view,  he  had  agreed  to  tbe  proposal 
of  going  into  committee  on  the  subject. 
SuMequent  reflection  had  suggested  a 
measure  which  he  hoped  would  operate  as 
a  suhsdtute,  and  which  he  should  propose 
in  a  fcw nights;  till  tliat  time  the  House 
weuld  do  mm  the  justice  to  suspend  their 
Jtidgment.  With  regard  to  the  interview 
<^  mat  morning,  he  should  only  say  that 
be  had  met  the  ^endemen  with,  every  dis- 
psdtion  to  conoltate,  and  that  they  had 
nuifc  no  attempt  tojdeter  him  from  the 
^option  or  rejection  ^  any  measure. 

Sir  6.  Hill  maintained  the  necessity  of 
die  principle  of  still  fines,  and  expressed 
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much  doubt  &b  to  die  iefficacy  of  any  sub- 
stitute that  could  be  devised. 

Mr.  Mar^f  of  Gal  way,  did  not  rise  to 
otter  any  thing  in  defence  of  the  noble 
lord  or  the  right  hon.  gentleman :  he  did 
not  think  they  needed  it.  But  when  the 
right  hon.  baronet  had  stated,  that  a  num- 
ber of  Irish  members  had  gone  in  a  body 
to  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing them,  he  had,  though  intending  to 
wound  the  government,  wounded  the  cha- 
racter, or  attempted  to  do  so,  of  those 
members.^  Coula  it  be  believed,  that  be- 
cause their  own  object  was  not  carried, 
they  would  inflict  a  wound  on  the  govern- 
ment in  the  most  tender  point,  by  voting 
for  those  measures  which  originated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House?  It  did 
not  follow,  that  becfuise  he  could  not  at- 
tain a  great  good,  that  he  diouk)  support 
a  great  evil  to  the  country,  by  ^vin^  his 
support  to  the  measures  of  the  ngbt  oon. 
baronet  and  hb  friends.  He  did  not  mean 
to  defend  the  noble  lord,  and  the  risht 
hon.  gendeman.  .  The  noble  lord  and,  his 
friencb  did  not  require  it;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  say  that  they  could  be  inti- 
midated. If  any  bon.  member  thought 
that  the  noble  lord  could  be  intimidated, 
he  would  seriously  recommend  him  to  try 
the  experiment.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
modves  of  die  right  Hon.  baronet.  He 
had  no  doubt  they  were  sincere.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  was  a  very  useful 
watch  upon  the  measures  of  the  adminis^ 
tration.  He  was  well  skilled  in  accounts 
and  other  minor  matters,  and  was  of  ser- 
vice on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House, 
where,  as  long  as  he  had  a  vote,  he  would 
endeavour  to  keep  him  [A  laugh]. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  defend  his  right  hon.  friend, — h6 
thought  his  conduct  was  not  only  out 
of  the  reach  of  censure,  but  above  all 
praise.  He  did  not  know  any  public  man 
who  laboured  so  hard,  who  acted  so  zea- 
lously, or  so  much  to  his  own  honour,  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the  general 
good  of  the  empire,  as  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet. The  noble  lord  had,  without  mean- 
ing it,  acted  unkindly  towards  his  right 
hiHi.  friend— he  had  charged  him  with 
directing  his  attention  to  local  and  parti- 
cular interests.  He  did  not  direct  his  at- 
tention to  local  interests,but  where  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  so  as  a  public  man.  As 
to  the  system  of  distillation,  he  would  not 
enter,  into  diat  subject  for  the  present; 
he  would  merely  state,  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  arose  from 
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the  dittilltrkf .  He  woakl  sbo  ttale,  tfatt 
the  great  distillert  of  Ireland  had  sii&red 
mott  severely  from  the  vacillating  ayttem 
which  the  goTeroment  had  adopted  re- 
specting their  trade  When  he  reflected 
on  the  coune  that  wat  now  to  he  adopted, 
#»when  he  reflected  on  the  sudden  and 
unaccountable  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  adopted—when  he  aaw  ministert 
suddenly  abandon  a  system  which  had 
succeeded^  and  to  adopt  one  alike  op- 
posed to  the.  increase  of  the  revenue 
and  the  morals  of  the  people*^nothing 
was  more  just»  nothing  more  reaaonaUe^ 
than  to'oill  for  a  declaration  to  satisfy 
the  great  distillerp  of  Ireland,  who  had 
laid  out  their  capital.  He  thought  it  was 
but  fair  to  ask*  whether  they  were  to  be 
turned  round  again,  and  whether  their 
int<sresta  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  day  ?  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  but  hear,  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation, of  the  determination  that  had 
b^n  come  to>  without  ministers  ever  con- 
sulting the  distillers  of  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Newport  repeated  his  assertion, 
that  he  had  receiTed  his  information  from 
authority  on  which  he  could  depend, 
though  the  fact  had  been,  in  some  degree, 
disavowed  by  those  who  were  concerned 
in  it.  He  wished  to  know  when  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  bring  forward  his  measure, 
and  whether  he  proposed  to  communicate 
with  those  persons  in  Ireland  who  were 
interested  in  the  question  ? 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exeheauer  said, 
he  would  bring  it  forward  in  a  few  days, 
and  communtoate  in  the  mean  time  with 
those  who  ought  to  be  consulted. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  feeling  as 
be  did  for  the  morals  and  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  step 
the  Prince  Regent's  ministers  bad  taken 
to  abolish  so  cruel,  so  un^t,  so  0Dpre»- 
sive  a  system.  If  gentlemen  woutcl  only 
inquire  into  the  subject— if  they  would 
consider  the  cruel  operation  of  the  still 
fines— if  they  would  reflect  on  the  otter 
falsity  of  the  ch«fge>  made  against  the 
character  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  which  was  unjust  and 
oppressive,  impolitic  and  absurds  The 
distilleries  in  the  north  of  Ireland  had 
been  more  particularly  adverted  to— and 
here  again  he  would  entreat  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  to  a  consideration  of  the 
system,  to  the  expense  of  its  machinery, 
to  the  employment  ^  military  power,  to 
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the  wretchedness  wWch  k 
Thedeaolation  which  it  cauaed  was  aaore 
tnan  sufficient  to  coimterbalaoce  any  pm 
cuntary  advantage  to  be  expected  fromit; 
iuKi  tKe  expense  with  winch  it  wns  etb" 
tended,  renidered  it  one  of  die  most  mK 
serable  means  thot  oadd  be  deviaed  far 
recruiting  the  treasury* 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  en  the 
table. 


HOUSE  OF    COMMONS; 
Monday^  May  10. 

AxMT  EaTiMATKs.]  Mr.  GottUMim 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Coroasittee 
of  supply,  to  whom  the  Army  Estimatea 
were  referred.  On  the  medon,  that  the 
first  resolution  be  acreed  to, 

Sir  Henry  Pamm  rose  and  complained 
of  the  large  military  force  which  the  go»- 
vernroent  seemed,  if  possible,  determined 
to  maintain,  in  a  time  of  general  peace. 
There  were,  from  the  report,  ^,000  men 
for  Great  Britain ;  ^000  for  Ireland;  and 
90,000  for  the  colonies.  The  noble  loid 
opposite  had  as  yet  made  out  no  case 
whatever  to  justify  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  force.  He  had  not  shown  that  the 
country  was  able  to  support  such  a  buiw 
then,  or  how  for  it  ought  to  be  upheld, 
consistently  with  the  public  liberty.  The 
report  did  not  state  how  or  where  thia 
lar^  force  was  to  be  applied.  It  merelj 
intimated  that  a  reduction  of  50,000  men 
had  taken  place  since  the  year  1817.  He 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  shewing 
some  adequate  josttficatioo  for  the  enor^ 
mous  expense  which  so  lai^  a  standinj^ 
army  roust  entail  upon  the  country.  It 
was  not  enough  to  say  that  the  present 
prant  was  smaller  than  a  pteeeding'  one; 
It  must  be  also  shown  that  it  was  just, 
and  absolutely  necessary.  In  looking  at 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance, 
the  estimate  of  the  income  and  expeoda- 
ture  for  the  year  1819,  would  be  folly 
seen.  It  appeared  that  the  expenditure 
for  this  year  would  aaMunt  to  68s000^000l. 
and  the  income  only  to  54.000,CKXtf.  leav^ 
ing  a  deficit  of  i  iyOOO.OOu.  Against  thia 
deficit  was  to  be  set  off  16,000,000^  the 
amount  of  the  sinkmg  fund,  which  woaM 
leave  a  balance  of  about  2,000,000/L  wndU 
able  only.  Even  in  this  calcalatioo,  die 
Committee  of  Financeadmit,  diat  they  earn*- 
not  reckon  with.precision  upon  the  produce 
of  a  certam  pardon  of  the  taxes  upon  ex> 
dseable  articles,  amounting  to  3^.  miliaoos, 
I  unless  the  illicit  tradar  ahidl  be  eflectually 
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iput  do»»;  neitbcnr  was  Ihore  any  ground 
la  Ihe  opiaion  of  the  Committee^  to  ex- 
|i«ol  muf  iqunediate  improvemeDt  io  the 
liUte  of  the  finaneeB  or  the  countrj.-— 
Jb^  inthnated  do  mere  than  half  a  mil- 
UoB.foii  the  in^ovement  of  the  revenue 
in  1^1.  He  rep^^ated,  Uiat  he  waa  at  a 
leas  t<0  iee  the  necetaity  of  such  a  stand- 
ing aroyv  England  was  in  peace  with 
her  Ibr^gn  relations :  domestic  tranquiU 
)ity  might  be  said  to  reign.  Besides,  in 
the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  upon 
this  sabjectf  np  allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  degree  of  protection  the  countiy  had 
firDm.tM  naval  force  which  was  kept  up. 
It^  had  befft  said  that  Ireland  required  a 
Wga  afffpy  for  internal  purposes  m  aid  of 
the:  civil  power.  Why  not  rather  reform 
ihet  state  of  the  civil  power  in  that  coun* 
tf^t  and  put  it  on  a  rooting  more  resem- 
bling the  same  power  in  England  ?  Why 
not  diffiise  more  generally  Uie*  blessings 
of  a  good  government,  and  give  the 
p0ople  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  laivs?  The  hoo.  baronet  then  re* 
viewed  the  expenses  of  the  various  offices 
in  the  Irish  government.  The  secretary 
at  war,  for  instance,  had  an  establishment 
kept  up  for  him  in  'the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  another  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  Why 
waa  such  an  office  placed  on  a  more  ex* 
tensive  soale  in  Irmnd  than  in  England  ? 
There  was  also  the  office  of  army  accounts 
in  Irdbnd^  the  board  of  general  officers  and 
other  departments,  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  Gon^erably  economized. 
The  staff  in  Ireland  cost  the  country 
19J0OQL  and  in  Scotland  it  cost  only 
1J900L  Surely  such  an  expenditure  ought 
to  be  inquired  into,  witn  a  view  to  a 
suitable  reduction  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  country.  He  said,  that  if  the 
system  of  government  in  Ireland  was 
changed;  if  obnoxious  laws  were  re- 
pealed ;  io  abort,  if  pains  were  taken  to 
gaift  the  confidence  and  the  affections  of 
tlie  people,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
lor  a  standmg  armjT  in  that  country,  and 
agnsat  saving  in  this  branch  of  the  pubUc 
expenditure  might  be  made*  He  next 
adverted  to  the  di&rent  public  military 
ofices»  many  of  which  he  considered  as 
nnoeoessary,  and  each  of  which  had  a 
nambev  of  boards,  clerks,  and  offioefs— 
the  expenses  of  these  offices  amounted  to 
UOfiWL  per  year.  There  was  the  war 
office,  the  army  accoiMit  office,  and  con* 
trott(MS  of  army  accounts.  These  simple 
iuemI  obvious  modes  of  reduction  had, 
tewfiwer^ma^  the  observation  of  mi* 


outers*  It  was  to  be  lamented  that  any 
fair  subject  of  retrenchment  should  es- 
cape them  at  a  time  like  the  present ;  he 
trusted,  however,  that  every  member 
would  make  every  effi>rt  to  diminish  the 
public  expenditure.  It-  was  with  that 
feelii^,  that  he  had  trespassed  upon  their 
attention.  He  should  now  only  express 
a  hope,  that  the  gentlemen  who  saw  the 
thing  in  the  same  li^ ht  that  he  did,  would 
persevere  in  a  constitutional  opposition  to 
the  increase  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
to  the  support  of  a  Iwjge  standing  arm^. 

Colonel  Daws  said,  that  even  if  he 
were  to  agree  in  all  he  had  heard  on  this 
subject  from  ministers— ^hpt  even  if  he 
were  to  take  for  granted- the  case  made 
out  for  ministers,  in  order  to  justify  the 
present  extent  of  the  military  establish- 
ment—»ffranting  all  this,  he  yet  would 
prove,  that  without  diminidiing  that  force, 
there  could  be  effiscted  a  saving  in  the 
army  for  England  and  the  colonies  of 
120,000^  a-yean  To  prove  this,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  somewhat  into  a  dry 
detail.  In  the  course  of  laft  autumn  it 
was  pretty  currently  reported-  among  the 
military  cirdes,  that  it  was  in  the  con- 
templation-of  government  to  reduce  three 
raiments  of  cavalry;  but  now,*  from  the 
statement  of  tho  toMb  lord,  he  had  to 
conclude,  that  such  is  not  the  intention  of 
minbters.  He  would  now  only  say  that 
the  report  gave  ereat  satisfaction  to  the 
public  He  would  now  proceed  to  show 
what  wving  might  be  effected  m  the 
cavalry  department  of  the  army,  without 
impairing"  its  strength.  Here  the  hon» 
gentleman  went  mto  a  minute  calculation, 
to  show,  that  if  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
were  reduced  on  th^  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  if  the  diffimnt  cavalry  corps, 
consisting,  now  of  880  meoi  were  m^ 
creased  to  450— which  he  contended 
might  be  commanded  by  precisely  the 
same  number  of  officers,  commissioned 
and  noo-commissionedv  as  a  corps  of  o^ly 
880— that,  with  the  reduction  of  allow- 
ance, men,  horses,  forage,  &o.  there 
would,  in  Uie  cavalry  department,  be  eU 
fected  a  saving  of  SOfiOOL  a-year.  The 
saving  on  the  infimtry,  he  said,  would 
proceed  on  the  same  principle.  The  pre^ 
sent  state  of  the  infaotry  was  sevep,>oat'* 
talioDS  of  foot  guards,  and  99  battalions 
of  infantiy*  Of  these  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  number  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  eolonies»  being  84  battalions, 
amounting  to  54,600  rwok  and  file.  Now, 
if  fifteen  of  these  battalions  were  reduced, 
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Bixty-nme  would  retn&in ;  and  if  theie 
rixty-nine  battalions  had  each  800  men, 
instead  of  650  men,  which  was  the  pre- 
sent force,  they  would  amount  to  more 
than  54,600  men ;  and  he  would  appeal 
to  erery  military  man  in  the  House,  whe- 
ther the  same   number  of  officeAi  and 
non-commissioned  officers  which  now  com- 
manded the  battalions  of  650  men  each, 
would  not  be  fully  sufficient  to  regulate 
and  to  keep  in  order  a  battalion  of  800 
men.    This  plan  would  by  no  means  im- 
pair, but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  the 
strength  of  the  army;  and  yet  it  would 
save  the  public  no  less  a  sum  than  00,00M. 
a-year.    To  this  he  knew  it  might  be  ob- 
jected, that  by  thus  reducing  the  nutober 
of  battalions,  a  suffident  foundation  would 
not  be  left  for  the  army,  should  a  state  of 
war  tender  it  necessary  to  increase  it ; 
but  he  did  not  apprehend  that  such  an 
obje<;tion  could  have  any  force,  when  the 
present  enlarged  scale  of  the  army  was 
considered  ~a  scale  much  larger  than  any 
peace  establishment  hitherto,  and  three 
times  as  large  as  the  peace  establishment 
immediately  after  the  American  war.    It 
was,  he  said,  perfectly  absurd  to  keep  up 
the  present  enormous  staff;  it  gave  no 
strength  to  the  army,  whilst  it  greatly  in- 
creased the  public  expenditure.    Advert- 
in^f  to  items  of  saving,  so  necessary  at 
this  period,  he  did  not,  he  said,  see  any 
reason  for  the  present  etilarged  establish- 
ment of  the  Military  College ;  he  thought 
thiit  a  saving  might  be  made,  pcirticularly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  junior  branches  of 
that  establishment.  In  recommending  the 
reductions  in  the  army,  he  did  so,  he  said, 
with  considerable  pain ;  it  could  not  be 
without  pain  that  ne  could  propose  to 
take  from  those  brave  officers  one  half  of 
the  pittataoe  which  they  so  well,  so  dearly; 
ancl  so  valiiintly  had  earned :  to  many  of 
them  he  had  the  honour  of  being  known, 
and  nothing  but  an  imperative  sense  of 
public  duty  could  induce  him  to  make  the 
proposal.    When  he  looked  at  the  state 
of  tne  country,  the  extent  of  the  public 
distress,  and  of  public  misfortune— when 
he  saw  petitions  every  dav  commg  to  that 
House  from  the   agriculturists,  praying 
for  relief,  and  petitions  from  the  manufac- 
turers, praymg  for  legislative  protection, 
to  save  themselves  and  their  families  from 
starving — in  such  a  melancholy  aud  calami- 
tous situation,  if  he  could  but  save  one 
thousand  pounds  to  the  nation,  he  felt  that 
he  would  betray  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
suggest  the    mode  of  saving  it.    This 
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honest  and  pamfu!  sefitiinent  nroiriii,'lie 
trusted,  at  once,  jui^Hy  him  tethsrfiioe  nf 
the  country  and  of  the  army.  The  heiL 
colonel  concluded  by  moving— <«  Tbal^ 
instead  of  the  sum  of  2,256,77^  lls.^. 
to  be  granted  for  the  land  forces  in  GiMt 
Britain,  and  on  the  stations  abroad^  «x« 
ceptmg  the  regiments  employed  k  llie 
East  Indies,  from  the  dMi  December 
1818,  to  the  24fth  December  1819,  there 
be  inserted  the  sum  of  2,138,T76<.lli.&f. 
for  the  said  purposes.*' 

Lord  Paimenion  hoped  the  House 
would  give  credit  to  his  majesty's  mioli- 
ters  for  their  wish,  on  all  occasiooi,  to 
save  every  expense  which  it  was  po«d>te 
to  spare.  But  in  so  doing,  however  aiixi« 
ous  the  House  might  be  to  exert  the  most 
rigid  economy,  it  should  consider  whether 
it  was  better  at  once  to  adopt  an  ascer- 
tained  and  permanent  estsbltthneirt,  of 
which  the  expenses  were  submitted  to 
them ;  or  by  rejecting  that,  and  endeatoor^ 
ing  to  reduce  it  to  an  impracticable  scale, 
to  find  itsielf  hereafter  involved  only  in 
greater  expenses  and  difficulties.  The 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  tkooebt,  had 
greatrjT  over-rateKl  Uie  saving  wmch  the 
adoption  even  of  his  own  phin  could  e^ 
feet.  In  fixing  the  pea(^  establishment 
of  the  country,  the  House  would  see  that 
it  was  not  only  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  a  fiiir  and  reaso6ab(e  force,  but  that 
it  was  requisite  to  give  to  our  array,  ia 
the  event  of  a  war,  should  that  ever  mi- 
fortunately  happen,  the  means  of  its  aug* 
mentation  with  promptness,  vigour,  am 
efficacy.  In  this  view  he  really  thought 
the  proposed  establishment  combined  as 
many  advantages  as  it  was  possible  to  in- 
corporate into  any  one.  It  was  evident 
that,  whatever  was  the  establishment  pro'^ 
posed,  there  would  be  many  to  dispute  its 
eligibility — many  who  woiud  contest  even 
the  hon.  gentlenum's  arrangement.  There 
would  be  a  wish  to  make  evan  h»  scale 
still  lower.  Certainly,  he  (lord  P.)  be- 
lieved, that  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  less 
expensive  to  have  higher  estabUshaoenli 
than  he  proposed ;  but  great  iuconvenience 
would  inevitably  result  from  that  system, 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  Supposing  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  regiments  was  fixed  at 
800  men,  in  what  manner  would  tbey  be 
able,  on  the  breakhig  out  of  hostilities,  te 
augment  them  ?  IViiy,  they  micht  pro^ 
pose  to  add  200  n>en  to  eacQ,  andsoronn 
an  unmanageable,  unwieldy  establishment; 
and  to  efiecft  that  they  must  either  retort 
to  new  battalions  or  to  fresb  recniils.    It 
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inight  te  8flM»  that  that  was  iht  case 
wiUi  the  regiments  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  what  would  be  the  consequence,  be 
repeated,  of  such  an  arrangement  in  case 
of  war?  The  result  of  keeping  up  too 
low  an  establishment  would  be  equally 
^iaadnmtageoQS ;  for,  supposing  the  regi* 
meats  to  consist  of  400  men  each,  and 
aaj' that  600  shall  be  added  in  war  time, 
making  their  full  complement  1,000  men, 
on  the  war  breaking  out,  they  would  be  at 
a  most  enormous  expense  in  filling  them 
up*  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
the  saving  to  be  efected  by  reducing  three 
foments  of  cavalry  and  fifteen  battalions 
of  infantry  w6uld  amount  to  120,000/. 
This  appeared  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
He  had  imderstood  the  hon.  gentleman  on 
•a  former  'occasion  to  say  five  regiments 
of  cavalry ;  and  therefore  the  advantsge. 
In  the  calculation  which  he  (lord  P.)  had 
made  on  the  subject,  was  all  dn  the  hon. 
gentlemanV  side*  Now,  he  brtieved  it 
would  be  found,  that  even  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman^s  own  arrangement,  the  saving 
would  not  exceed  SI, 958/.  The  total 
aaving  indeed,  upon  that  plan,  would  be 
175,000/.  But  against  this  last  amount 
were  to  be  placed  the  unattached  pay  of 
general  offioers,  the  half-pay  of  the  re- 
duced officers,  mititafy  allowances,  al- 
lowanced for  clothing  of  officers  and  men, 
«nd  also  for  out  pensioners,  to  Serjeants, 
ataff-serieants,  private  soldiers,  and  other 
men  belonging  to  the  different  regiments ; 
besides  4^1,958/.  for  remaining  miscellane- 
ous serviices,  making  altogether  a  total  of 
148,0#fi/.,  which  would  reduce  the  saving 
40  81,958/.  They  would  have,  besides, 
to  dtslNmd  their  regimenu  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  them,  and  be  at  the  additional 
expeiser  or  raising  fresh  men,  in  case  of 
war,  to  complete  them ;  so  that  allowing 
the  amount,  after  these  additional  deduc- 
tions, to  be  lSi80£/.  the  utmost  at  which 
it  coM  be  estimated,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  acodmplishing.  Now,  taking 
the  establishment  proposed  at  28  regiments 
«f  OKvalry,  and  la  battalions  of  infkntry, 
by  the  addition  in  the  cavahry  of  only  one 
captain,  ooe  ^erjeant,  and  4>ne  private; 
and  in  the  rofantiyi  of  one  lieutenaat,  two 
Serjeants,  and  one  corporal^  to  each  com- 
pany, they  could  at  any  time  raise  the  ca- 
wdiy  to  5,880,  infimtry  36,705,  or  52,585 
additional  men ;  by  which  means,  on  any 
eaergeBcy,  they  might  have  their  regi- 
meau  anost  as  effective  as  at  any  period 
during  the  war.  Ihe  expense  of  recruit- 
ing would  b^  ahnost  a  Uiie ;  but  the  dif- 


ference of  expence  between  keeping  up 
this  establishment,  and  raising  new  regi« 
ments,  would  not  be  less  than  808,000/* 
per  annum— that  is,  including  the  n^ole 
staff,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
also.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  hon.  gen* 
tlemaa's  notion,  seeinr  that  the  proposed 
establishment  combined  all  the  advantages 
of  efficacy,  with  the  most  guarded  eco« 
nomy,  both  as  to  present  and  foture  ar- 
rangemeiMs;  and  that  it  affiNrded  the 
means,  whenever  it  might  become  neces* 
sary,  to  raise  an  army ;  of  doing  so  with 
infinitely  more  vigour,  and  economy  too^ 
than  a  higher  establishment  could  ofier. 
The  hon.  baronet  seemed  to  think  that  the 
offices  of  secretary  at  war,  comptroller* 
general,  and  paymaster-general,  were  not 
necessary  to  be  held  <by  separate  indlvi- 
duals*  He  would  not  now  enter  at  length 
into  any  argument,  to  prove  that  theoffice 
of  secretary  at  war  was  6ne  of  the  mosl 
indispensibie  which  could  well  have  beeif 
mentioned  \  his  duties  and  his  responsSbi-' 
lity  were  of  the  most  important  character. 
The  paymaster-general  was  a  public  ac-* 
countant,  responsible  for  all  the  monies 
that  passed  through  his  hands.  Now,  the 
idea  of  making  an  accountant-general 
audit  his  own  accounts,  by  amalgamating 
his  office  with' another,  was  quite  inadmis^ 
sible.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  comptroller* 
general  to  examine  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  army ;  and  to  them  the  trea« 
sury  reforred  the  consideration  of  every 
measure  connected  with  military  expenses* 
It  was,  therefore,  most  important  to  con- 
sider them  at  all  times  as  quite  distinct 
and  separate  from  each  other.— The  noble 
lord  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  esti- 
mate for  the  military  college;  and  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  hon.  gentlenuM 
bear  testimony  to  its  merit.  It  was  Tory 
necessary  there  should  be  at  its  head,  a 
person  so  eminently  qualified  as  the  pre*  * 
sent  governor  /sir  A.  Hope).  The  non. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  our  whole 
peace  establishment  in  1787  (including 
Ireland)  cost  us  only  l/)39,000/.,  which 
he  had  appeared  to  consider  sufficient  at 
the  present  time;  whereas  his  own  esti- 
mate, exclusive  of  Ireland,  was  upwards  of 
2fiCOfiOOL  Now,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  present  establishment  included 
not  only  Ireland^  but  the  whole  force  neces- 
sary for  our  additional  colonies  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  Cejion,  and  theMauri- 
tius,  he  put  it  to  the  House,-  whether  it 
was  higher  than  might  be  expected. 
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Mr.  J.  p.  Grant  conceived  that  the 
aiguments  of  the  noble  lord,  however  well 
they  might  apply  to  a  very  low  establish- 
nenty  were  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  oqe 
in  aueation.  They  could  oolv  apply  to 
such  a  one  a«  that  settled  by  Mr«  Flth  in 
1792.  That  suggeated  by  hia  hon.  aqd 
gallant  friend)  w»g  25  rc^ioaents  of  ca« 
valry,  and  91  battalions  of  iofimtryp  Now, 
when  he  heard  the  noble  lord  pfopoie,  as 
the  permanent  peace  establisbment  of  the 
coantry,  18  battalions  of  infiHitryy  which 
18- were  to  be  more  numerous  thaiT  the 
91,  he  really  qou14  not  see  why  the  qoble 
lord's  reasoning  waste  be  made  equally 

aplicablfe  to  high  as  to  low  establishments* 
B  could  not  bear  it  proposed  to  keep 
up  such  an  enormous  establishment  now, 
looking  at  what  it  was  in  1792,  when  the 
prospect  of  peace  wm  much  less  promising 
without  entering  his  protest  against  it* 
There  were  gentlemen  who  heard  him 
mowv  he  believedi  who  were  upon  the  com- 
asiisee  of  finance  of  1792»  and  voted  for 
tlMitestabli^mentt  he  called  upon  them 
to  eeme  forward  and  state  upon  what 
grounds  tb^  could  give  so  inoonsislent  a 
vafte  as  should  support  the  one  at  present 
propoeed.  The  establishment  in  1792 
IMS  11)000  men  in  all^  while  80.000  and 
upwards  were  now  proposed  for  Gresi 
Britain  alone*  It  was,  no  doubt,  very 
disagireeable  for  gentlemen  to  hear  these 
arguments  so  often  repeated ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  thev  had:never  been  replied 
to*  They  had,  however,  had  their  e&ct: 
some  reductions  at  different  times  had 
taken  place*  Those  reductions  were  not 
owii^  to  government*  They  had  told  the 
House,  year  after  year,  that  the  estimates 
were  as  low  as  it  was  possible  to  fix  them 
at;  and  yet  they  had  been  reduced*  The 
mUo  lord  had  said,  that  this  was  to  be  the 
permanent  peace  establi^ment ;  yet  he 

JMr*  Grant)  had  no  doubt,  that  although 
tie  noble  lord  might  be  as  little  disposed 
to  reduce  expenses  as  any  of  his  mi^ty's 
ministers,  he  would  have  to  submit  his 
estimates  on  a  diminished  scale  [The  cries 
of  *^  auestion''  here  became  loud  and  con- 
tinuea]*  He  contended,  that  this  was  a 
aaestion  of  the  very  first  importance;  if 
tnere  was  one  man  in  that  House  who 
thought  it  was  not,  be  entreated  him  to 
return  to  his  constituents  and  account  to 
tbem  for  his  conduct  [A  laugh,  from  the 
Sttinisterial  benches]*  Notwithstanding 
the  ridicule  which  came  from  certain  gen- 
llemea  om  the  other  side,  year  after  year, 
he  would  oppose  such  establishments  as 
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these*  He  imploi^  ffontlemen  to  revers 
the  principlei  upon  which  their  anceitfor« 
had  acted,  and  to  consider  what  were 
the  peace  esublishments  they  would  have 
voted  for.  Among  the  estimattts.  be 
found  an  item  relative  to  an  Ophthalmic 
establishment*  He  should  not  now  op- 
pose any  motion  upon  it;  but  if  tbam4ile 
lord  had  no  objectmn  to  furnish  him' with 
the  necessiiry  papers,  he  would  hereafter 
bring  the  miitter  before  the  House*  His 
principal  object  in  rising  that  night,  was 
to  enter  his  protest  agalmt  the  ncble 
lord's  establishments 

Mr.  Go^Vmrn  believed  that  these  esU* 
blishments  had  been  very  nearly  the  same 
in  |}rbciple  for  a  gr^t  number  of  conse- 
cutive yean.  All  the  points  aUuded  to 
bv  the  hen.  gentleman  bad  been  fuUy  ex- 
plained aud  discussed  by  his  Aoble  mend 
on  introducing  the  estimates,.  an4  he 
thought:  it  too  much  for  the  House  to  be 
called  Off  to  acquiesce  in  the  viewa  of  the 
boa.  member,  who  had  not  thought  proper 
to  go  into  any  4etails,  nor  inquire  into  the 
necessity  of  apy  one  branch  of  the  service* 
The  peace  establishment  of  1 792  had  been 
represented  as  the  true  standard  \  and  he 
fully  admitted  that  reference  should  be 
had  to  it,  whenever  a  material  chmige  of 
circumstanaes,  or  the  increased  number 
of  our  foreign  possessions,  did  not  make 
such  a  coo^ifurison  altogether  inappllgniJft 
In  forming  a  fair  judgment  on  tW  aub* 
4ect,  it  was  essential  to  revert  to  tbepo* 
lioy  which  we  found  it  expedient  to  Adopt 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  suddenly  raising  a  force 
which  sh(>uld  be  equal  to  our  .cfafenoe  at 
home,  wbdlst  it.  was  abo  disposable  for 
foreign  operations* 

The  original  res<4ution  was  put  and 
carried ;  thi  amendment  was  coasequeatljr 
lost* 

It  was  then  moved,  that  a  sum  not  exf 
ceeding  118,021/.  l«*8c^  be  mmied  to 
his  majesty,  for.  the  support  of  the  Stail^ 
exclusive  of  India* 

Mr.  UumemA^  he  could  not  allow  the 
resolution  ^u  grant  118,021^  i&  past  for 
the  staff  of  the  army  at  home  and  abroad 
to  be  read  without  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  dbai^  therein  for  staff 
to  the  new  ookuues,  vis*  forCeylon  6«486<. 
The  Maucitius  8,785/.,  the  Cape  2,979^ 
Malta  and  the  loniau  islands  7»85dA» 
amounting  to  ^,li)S/*  The  houb  secretary 
to  the  colonial  department  bad  staled,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  iuoreased  mili- 
tary expenses  of  the  preseut  year  beyond 
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.  diote  <if  179i>  arose  firom  the  colonies  ac* 
quired  in  the  Itfte  war^  and  chiefiy  those 
he  had  named.    It  behoved  this  House, 
therefore,  to  consider  well  the  circum* 
sftancet  to  which  those  colonies  were  as  to 
expenses,  and  the  means  possessed  of  de« 
fraying  them.    He  did  not  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  these  points  on  his 
own  opinion  alone,  but  being  supported 
by  the  authority  of  a  committee  on  their 
Report  in  1817,  he  begged  leave  to  read 
what  they  had  stated  to  this  House:  <<  Your 
committee  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
governments    abroad    thus   incidentally 
Drought  before  them  without  expressing 
U  wish  that  some  mesns  may  be  devised 
for  rendering  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  British  empire  more  efficient  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  their  own  mi« 
Htary  protection,  since  their  value  to  the 
parent  state  most  be  greatly  diminished 
by  their  centinuing  a  lasting  drain  on  its 
resources.    The  subject  here  adverted  to 
may  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
House  hereafter,  but  the  papers  and  in- 
formation before  your  committee  are  not 
at  present  sufficiently  ample  to  afford  the 
means  of  pursuing  such  an  inquirv  during 
the  present  session  to  any  useful  result. 
They  content  themselves  therefore  with 
giving  a  very  short  general  summary  of 
the  documents  which  the  colonial  office  at 
present  affi>rds,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  de- 
pendencies during  the  war.  He  concurred 
with  the  committee,  that  it  was  a  subject 
that  well  deserved  Ae  attention  of  this 
House,   and  regretted  tiiat  the  finan(5B 
committee  had  neither  hi  their  Report  for 
1818  or  1819  brought  these  foreign  colo«» 
nies  under  their  consideration  or  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.    At  that  period 
the  papers  and  information  before  the 
committee  were  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  make  proper  inquiry.    But  he 
would  ask  why  two  years  had  been  allowed 
by  hia  majesty's  government  and  by  the 
finance  conmittee,  to  pass  awav  without 
the  requisite  papers  beinffjproduced  and 
the  inqoirj  followed  up  ?  The  committee 
at  that  time  suggested  that  it  was  desirable 
tfiese  new  colonies  should  pay  for  the  mi- 
Ktary  protection  afforded  them.    On  the 
vote  now  proposed,  the  sum  of  Sl>104l.  was 
ineloded  as  a  charge  for  yieir  Staffs! one,  Sffid 
no  hifonnation  had  been  afiorded  to  ttiia 
House  as  to  the  piicticability,  or  imprac-^ 
ticsbility  ol  carrying  that  suggestion  into 
eflhct.    The  House  had  now  before  them 
the  ReporM  of  their  finance  coinmictee  f6T 
1818  and  1819,  and  not  a  word  was  to  be 


found  respecting  them.    When  such  prKH 
Sessions  of  economy  had  been  made,  it  did 
appear  most  extraordinary  that  no  meana 
had  been  taken,  as  far  as  parliament  knows^ 
to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  expense  of 
these  colonies,  which  be  could  assure  tlm 
House,  if  properly  administered,   were    i 
capable  of  defraying  every  expense  civil    ^ 
and  military.    lie  did  not  say  so  in«d« 
visedly,  but  assured  the  House  that  from 
the  information  he  had  received,  sudi  was 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  men  who  had 
been  resident  in,  were  well  acquainted 
with,  and  Qualified  to  jUdse  of  both  the 
finances  and  expenditure  of  those  posses- 
sions :  and  if  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
been  so  disposed,  they  might  easily  satiffy 
themselves  on  this  subject.    He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  committee  of  1817,  had 
had  evidence  before  them  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  he  submitted,  whether  there 
was  not  culp^le  neglect  in  some  quarter^ 
in  not  following  up  inquiry  into   these 
matters,  important  at  all  times,  but  par** 
ticularly  at  this  time  of  unexampled  greas 
financial  difficulty.     The  House  would 
recollect,  that  these  new  colonies  were  not 
like  Jamaica,  or  any  of  the  old  coloniea 
which  had  counciw  and   assemblies  to 
watch   over   taxation  and  expenditure. 
But  his  majesty's  minister  for  the  coloniea 
Mord  Bathurst)  and  the  governors,  had 
the  sole  direction  and  disposi^  of  these^ 
large  revenues.    It  was  a  subject  that  ^ 
ought  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  parliament 
both  in  a  constitutional  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  and  he  was  conndent  the 
House  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
power,  which  the  colonial  mbisterpos^ 
sessed  and  exercised  in  these  colonies,  or 
it  wotdd,  ere  this,  have  taken  the  subject 
into  their  consideration.'    When  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  thousands,  or  even  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  pounds,  required  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  and  ofken  very 
properlv  engaged  their  attention  to  a  con* 
siderable  degree,  it  did  appear  to  him 
very  extraordinary,  that  the  government 
should  have  the  power  of  mtposing  of; 
millions  m  these  new  colonies  without  the  \ 
sanction  or  even  the  knowledge  of  parKa^ 
ment.    It  eould  scarcely  be  believed,  that 
the  annual  revenues  tf  the  new  colontea 
Which  he  had  named  exceeded  1,SOO»006^. 
and  that  the  whole  of  these  had  beeiV^ 
and  now  were,  at  the  disposal  of  ministers.. 
There  were  no  documents  before  parlia-^ 
ment,  to  show  the  expenditure  of  any  pari 
of  that  immense  revenue  I    Was  that,  he 
would  submit  to  the  HousCi  ^  state  eif 
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thines  to  be  permitted  to  continue  ?— He 
would  not  state  to  the  HoiNe»  the  amount 
•f  those  revenues  from  private  infonna- 
tkaUf  lest  any  hoo-  member  should  think 
the  authontj  bsufficient ;  but  he  would 
state  it  as  ascertained  and  reported  to  the 
Houset  bj  the  finance  committee  of 
1817. 

The  Revenues  in  Ceylon  in  1815  £.  640,444 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  same 

year «S9,495 

The  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon  for 

1814 806,860 

Malta  for  1815    •* 114,496 

£.  1,191,525 
To  which  the   Revenues  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  may  be  added  ••     120,000 

£.  1,311,225 
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These  amounts  were  certainly  subject  to 
some  modification  since  that  time  by  the 
cession  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  by  the 
constitution  given  to  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
but  he  contended,  that  these  great  reve- 
nues were  at  the  sole  disposal  of  his  ma- 
jesty's mmisters,   without  the  check  or 
conuolof  this  House,  and  that  they  were 
aU  expended  by  them.    And  farther,  that 
by  the  vote  of  this  night,  they  proposed  to 
add  21,104/.    llie  House,  he  thought, 
ought  to  pause  before  they  voted  so  large 
a  aum  to  purposes,  which  a  committee  of 
the  House  had  declared,  should  be  dis- 
charged by  the  local   revenues,  and  he 
therefore  sliould  propose  to  postpone  the 
vote,  until  accounts  should  be  laid  before 
it,  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  each 
of  these  colonies.    He  would  not  take 
upon  him  to  assert,  that  any  part  of  the. 
revenues  were  actually  misapplied,  though 
he  had  heard  such  statements ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  his  majei»ty's  ministers  had 
the  power,  if  they  chose,  of  misapplying 
them.    It  was  in .  the  power  of  the  minis- 
ter to  provide  for  any  persons,  by  sending 
them  to  these  colonies,  and  creating  officers 
for  them,  to  be  paid  by  the  local  revenues. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  government  to 
grant  pensions  to  individuals  resident  in 
this  country,  payable  from  these  revenues* 
and  be  believed  the  accounts  of  their  dis* 
posal  would  prove  that.    He  riiould  ask^ 
Ifrbetber  that  was  a  state  of  things  proper 
to  exists  consistent  with  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons  I   He 
had  done  his  duty  in  bringing  the  sutgect 
before  the  House,  and  if  it  should  refuse, 
tp, enquire  into  the  application  of  these 
fffuds,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion 


of  the  finance  committee,  he  must  aay, 
that  it  would  be .  liable  to  the  charge  of 
culpable  negligence.  He  .wm  not  aware 
whether  he  sluMild,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  House,  submit  a  distmct  motion*  or 
content  himself  with  the  statement  he  had 
made  [Cry  of»  MovOt  move  I  j.  He 
should  therefore  move,  as  an  amendmeot, 
to  substiute  the  sum  of  96,616/.,  instead 
of  118,021/.,  beine  a  diminution  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  staff  for  these  new 
colonies. 

Mr.  GouUmm  remarked,  that  the  hoiL 
gentleman  had  opened  a  wide  field  into 
which  he  was  certainly  not  well  (Hrepared 
to  follow  him.    His  observations  were  noC 
simply  and  exclusively  connected  with  the 
vote  under  consideration,  but  applied  to  the 
principle  upon  which  this  country  had  hi- 
therto reeulated  its  colonial  policy.    The 
effect  of  Uiat  principle  was,  in  compensation 
for  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  to  maintain 
the  civil  and  military  esublishments  of  the 
colonies.  Whenever  this  branch  of  tbesub- 
ject  should  be  brought  forward,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  this  system 
of  retaining  in  our  own  hands  the  sourcea 
of  commercial  profit,   was  justified  by 
sound  policy,  and  ought  not  rashly  to  he 
abandoned.    Another  important  point  to 
which  the  hon.  gentlenaan  had  adverted 
was,  a  supposed  misappropriation  of  cer« 
tain  colonial  revenues   in  Ceylon,   the 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  Ionian  Islands.    With  regard  to, those 
belonging  to  the  latter,  the  government 
of  this  country  had  no  more  control  over 
them,  than  over  those  of  a  sovereign  and 
independent  sute.    The  management,  of 
their  finances  had  been  secured  to  theia 
b^  treaty,  on  condition  onlv  that  the  gar- 
nsons  were  to  be  supported.    The  reason 
why  no  deduction  was  made  for  the  staff 
appointm^ts  in. that  quarter  might  be 
readily  assigned.    If  there  was  any  hon. 
member  wlu)  had  at  all  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  history  of  those  islands* 
to  the  political  changes  they  had  uoder^ 
gone,  and  the  successive  spoliations  which.  . 
hsd  been  inflicted  upon  them,  he  must  be 
ftilly  aware  of  the  state  of  want  and  desti- 
tutioQto  which,  the  iuhabitanta  were  re-t 
duced.    This  distress  had  been  much  ag- 
gravated, by  the  want  of  integrity  in  the 
conduct  of  persons  to  whom  the  onancial 
administration  had  been  intrasted.  Amidst 
these  unfavourable  circumstaoces,i.sofifie 
delay  in  raising  the  necesi^ry  fevenuea 
had  taken  place;  but  it  was  the  aniioufli 
desire  of  the  government  to  extricate  iteelf 
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Irciqi  this  diflicuUj,  and  its  first  object  the 
nuuntensDoe  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. With  respect  to  those  other  pos- 
sessions referred  to  by  the  hoo.  gentle- 
man, his  official  knowledge  did  not  enable 
him  to  4)fier  any  material  explanation^^  and 
he  could  not  help  feeling  some  surprise  at 
the  charges  made  against  his  majesty's 
ministers  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
given  him  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject but  a  few  hours  before^  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  ^ere  was  no  dis- 
position OB  the  part  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  withhold  any  information 
which  might  be  deemed  conducive  to  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  subject;  and 
that  whenever  a  motion  for  such  informa- 
tion should  be  made,  he  should  be  ready, 
not  only  to  produce  the  documents  re- 
quired, but  to  enter  into~a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  whole  system  of  our  colonial 
administration.  From  those  details,  how- 
ever, he  should  now  cautiously  abstain, 
and  confine  himself  to  this  general  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  on  which  its  policy 
was  founded. 

Sir  James  Maddniaih  said,  he  should 
trouble  the  House  but  for  a  few  moments, 
the  question  having  arisen  in  a  manner 
atill  more  unexpected  to  himself  than  to 
the  hon.  centleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  had  had  some  hours  notice  of  it.  But 
it  was  a  most  important  question ;  and  he 
thou^  the  meaning  of  his  hon.  friend  in 
relation  to  it,  had  been  a  little  miscon* 
ceived.  He  had  not  understood  his  hon. 
friend  to  object  to  that  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  by 
which,  for  the  sake  of  th^ir  trade,  we 
exempted  them  from  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  establishments :  but  to  state 
that  a  surplus  revenue  was  already  derived, 
applicable  to  this  branch  of  their  military 
defence.  If  the  statement  were  correct, 
and  if  the  servants  of  the  Crown  were  in 
receipt  of  a  revenue  for  which  they  did 
not  account  to  parliament,,  he  could  not 
conceive  a  graver  case  that  could  be 
offered  to  their  consideration.  In  his 
opinion,  a  high  constitutional  duty  de- 
volved upon  them,  for  the  discharge  of 
which  all  other  questions  should  be  post- 
poned. The  subject  was  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  imputing^blame,  but  of 
bringing  under  review  a  point  intimately 
connected  with  the  privileges  of  that 
Housd,  and  the  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  thought  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  bound,  however,  to  make  it 
appear,  that  such  revenues,  if  existing, 

(VOL.  XL.)  ^ 


were  not  applicable  to  the  purposes  con« 
templated  in  the  proposed  grant.  His 
hon.  friend's  observations  and  statement 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  question  put  for 
information ;  and  if  there  were  clandestine 
sources  of  revenue  either  in  the  posses- 
sions alluded  to,  in  Gibraltar,  or  else- 
where, it  was  matter  of  immediate  and 
urgent  necessity  that  a  full  disclosure 
should  be  made. 

Mr«  Gotdburn  observed,  in  explanation, 
that  he  had  addressed  his  remarks  to  what 
he  considered  a  charge  against  his  ma- 
jesty's government. 

Mr.  Hume  denied  that  he  had  imputed 
blame  to  the  government ;  he  had  merely 
asserted  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  make  an  improper  application 
of  the  funds  in  question.  It  appeared  by 
a  return  before  the  House,  that  in  1815 
the  revenues  of  Malta  were  114<,00(M., 
and  the  whole  charge  upon  them  but 
60,000^ ;  that  there  was  a  dear  balance 
of  20,000/.  in  the  Ionian  islands;  and  that 
in  the  Mauritius  the  amount  of  revenue 
was  266,000/.;  that  of  the  expenditure 
219,000/.  Hethought  that  these  balances 
oqght  to  be  made  applicable  to  the  public 
service. 

Theoriginal  resolution  was  agreed  to.  On 
the  resolution  for  granting  21,635/.  for  the 
Medical  Establishment,  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant 
gave.notice,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
move  to-morrow  for  the  production  of  pam- 
pers relative  to  the  Ophthalmic  Establish- 
ment, in  order' to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
necessanr  that  it  should  be  continued. — 
The  other  resolutions  were  put  and 
carried. 

Barnstaple  Bribery  Bill.]  Lord 
Clive  moved,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time.  .     . 

Mr.  Bernal  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
state  to  the  House  his  reasons  for  opposing 
the  bill.  Those  reasons  appeared  to  him 
strone  and  convincing,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  House  would  never  pass  such 
a  bill  without  full  inquiry  and  much  deli- 
beration. In  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
upon  the  bill,  he  differed  fVom  many 
whose  sentiments  he  much  respected; 
but  although  he  should  be  the  last  man  to 
stand  up  for  corruption,  he  would  willingly 
be  the  first  man  to  call  for  justice.  In 
the  three  cases  in  which  the  interference 
of  the  House  in  a  siKillar  manner  had  been 
called  for,  the  corruption  proved  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  present  case. 
He  alluded  to  the  caserof  New  Shorebam, 
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Crick)ade,and  Aylesbury.  In  New  Shore* 
hanya  club  bad  been  ettablbhed  called  the 
Christian  Club.  The  meetings  of  this 
club  were  of  a  most  secret  nature.  They 
had  a  committee  who  were  prored  to  hare 
put  up  the  borough  to  sale,  in  this  case  not 
lef  s  than  60  or  70  electors  had  been  declar- 
ed incapable  of  being  any  longer  electors. 
In  Cricklade,  a  cluib  called  the  Gridiron 
Club  was  established,  and  a  person  went 
about  the  streets  with  a  gndhron,  contain- 
ing five  bars,  in  his  hand,  intimating  that 
such  electors  as  voted  in  a  particular  way 
were  to  receive  a  certain  sum  for  each  bar- 
In  150  actions,  150  verdicts  had  been 
obtained ;  the  whole  number  of  voters 
having  been  904^  tn  Aylesbury  simihur 
abuses  were  detected,  and  the  ^evidence 
of  corruption  was  strong  and  satisfactory. 
But  in  the  present  case  such  strong  evi- 
dence was  wanting ;  and  sur6ly  the  House 
would  never  agree  to  such  a  bill  bs  the 
present  without  the  fullest  evidence.  He 
needed  pot  to  renrind  gentlemen  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  parliament,  of  the 
jrreat  antiquity  of  Barnstaple :  it  sent  mem- 
bers in  the  time  of  the  Saxons:  ks  first 
charter  was  from  H«nry  1st.  WouM  the 
House  proceed  to  pass  a  bill  affecting  the 
^character  and  rights  of  this  ancient  and 
distinguished  borough  without  the  most 
complete  evidence  ?  Now,  there  was  no 
positive  evidence  that  more  than  five 
"voters  had  received  money  for  their  votes, 
if  Mr.  John  GribUe's  ovidence  was  e4- 
knitted  in  one  view,  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  of  equal  force  in  another  view. 
but  Mr..  Ghribble  swears  that  he  had  never 
given  any  voter  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
had  nromised  him  money  for  his  vote.  It 
ehould  be  recollected,  that  many  ^  the 
voters  wore  out  voters,  and  diiefiy  from 
London.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  tet 
<every  out  voter  from  London  was  to  re- 
ceive 10/.  for  a  single  vote,  and  fOL  for 
«  plumper.  The  distance  from  London 
-to  Barnstaple  he  might  state  at  SOO  miles. 
'No  statute  or  committee  had  ever  declared 
a  seat  in  a  coach  to  be  a  bribe.  "What 
was  the  proof  of  corruption  then  ?  Why, 
it  was  no  more  than  giving  Is,  per  mile 
for  travelling  expenses.  Was  there  a 
*Gbrist3an  dub  ?  '  Was  there  a  Giidkoh 
club  at  Barnstaple?  The  evidence  did 
not  warrant  the  House  in  adopting  mea- 
"sures  of  equal  severity  with  those  applied 
to  New  Shoreham,  Cricklade,  and  Ayles- 
bury. The  House  would,  he  trusted,  ex- 
-crcise  its  most  strict  circumspection  and 
its  wisest  prudence.    The  bill  kiow  before 
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the  H^riise  w«at  to  disftaodiisa  $il  dm 
non-resident  electors.  Even  in  the  dms 
cases  to  whioh  he  had  aUndad^  suck  se« 
verity  had  not  been  exercised*  He  dieca- 
ibre  moved  as  an  amwrtmrnl,  **  IhaS  tlw 
byibe  read  a  second  timetUa^ds 
mooOm*** 

Mr.  N.  Calfmi  opposed  the  mend* 
meni.  He  thought  the  b31  only  pot  llie 
electors  in  a  situation  in  wUch  tlsey  InuI 
less  power  to  injure  the  constitution  $to4 
fleU  tiieb  own  ri^ts. 

Mr.  Benntt  said,  tfast  the  question  ftf 
the  House  to  consider,  was,  wtether  a 
majority  of  the  doctors  had  not  aoM 
themselves,  and  liad  bean  in  the  praolice 
of  selling  thomselfts.  In  Mr«  OribkAeTa 
evidence  it  appeared,  that  a  oai^Mritv  of 
the  resident  voters  had  lecdvea  briMi. 
Out  of  61  wko  kad  voted  for  sir  Massdi 
Lopes,  40  had  received  bribes.  Owki^ta 
some  compromise  between  the  fastiea^ 
the  full  details  of  biHiery  and  corruptioa 
had  not  come  to  light.  Thiswasagtecit 
{pconyoBience,  to  wUok  deotioa  ooos* 
mittees  were  exposed.  Akhough  the 
case  might  be  maniiMlly  strong,  and  fiilly 
made  out,  yet  if  parties  «hoose  to  eon^ 
promise;  the  oommittee  would  aroceed  no 
farther  with  the  iAWMtigaMon.  Mr.  Brem- 
^^»  agent  lor  Mr.  Ommaney,  was 
proved  to- have  given  moa^  to  the  volen 
on  loose  groupds.  The  evideace  was 
sufficient  to  convict  die  agent,  kot  not 
siiffieient  to  roath  the  ^pmdpal.  The 
committee  tods  it  ao.  mit  the  eleofeota 
at  least  were  affedted  by  ti|k  evidence. 
This,  too,  had  been  the  system  of  the 
boroughs  All  who  wove  aot  gentleoMQ 
got  something  for  their  vote.  At  dns  mo- 
ment much  canviaitngwas^iogon  amonr 
ihem,  and  thm  resolution  was,  to  wait  tin 
some  rich  turtles  jhoold  come  down  ftom 
London  to  offer  themsdves  [A  laughl. 
Mr.  John  Gdbble,  in  his  evidence,  staited, 
that  SL  were  to  he  given  toeaoh  elector 
as'before.  It  appeared  that  10/.  had  been 
offered  by  others.  If  the  money  paid  had 
been  confined  to  theeiponses  of  traveUing, 
the  committee  would  not  have  passed  any 
eenaure  upon  it.  But  all  the  electors  in 
•this  case  received  money  for  their  votes, 
except  a  few  who  were  too  proud,  and  a 
few.— a  very  few  indeed-^-orho  were  too 
honest  to  tra^e  a  bribe.  He  should  there- 
fone  give  his  support  to  the  kUL 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  sorry  that  he 
must  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  bis  «hon.  friend.  >He  now 
gave  notice,  that  he  wouM  mote,  in  the 
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^ovmittde  upon  the  bJH»  that  Barnstaple 
be  dnfianchised,  add  that  the  eleoiive 
franchise  be  bestowed  on  one  of  the  un» 
represented  large  cities^ 

Mr.  Btarham  ssid^  thai  the  House 
•aght  to  act  upon  aa  uniform  principle. 
NotUDg  coaU  be  less  becoming  its  dig- 
tiity,  or  less  effectual  in  c<»Tecting  abuse, 
Aan  to  be  at  one  time  rigid,  and  at  an* 
•ther  time  kit.  He  wished  to  know  upon 
whrt  principle  the  House  were  bound  to 
act  in  such  a  caie.  If  there  was  any  pro- 
portion of  voters,  however  small,  who 
bad  been  convicted  of  bribery,  were  they 
bound  to  disfranchise  the  borough  I  l£ 
out  oi  100  voters,  only  one  had  accepted 
a  br3>e^  would  thus  act  of  that  mdividual 
be  a  sufficient  ground  for  depriving  the 
nmaining  99  of  their  elective  fram&se  ? 
Such  a  suppositum  would  be  ridiculous. 
Supposing,  again,  that  the  nuaibers  of 
tbe  mnocent  Sad  of  the  guilty  were  equal, 
how  were  the  House  to  draw  a  line  of 
distinction?  He  apprehended  that  they 
shovdd  decide  on  the  disfranchisement  oi 
a  borough  only  in  cases  where  a  majority 
of  the  voters  had  aecmpted  bribes.  An- 
other ouestion  was,  whether  a  borough 
was  to  be  disfranchised  for  its  own  imme- 
dkite  act?  Or,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  was  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  voted  asany  years  ago  to 
he  urged  as  a  ground  of  criminality  against 
those  who  at  present  <iacerctsed  we  elec- 
tive franchise?  It  was  also  necessary 
to  consider  on  what  sort  of  evidence  the 
House  were  to  build ;  whether  on  evidence 
giveii  before  an  dection  committee,  or 
evidence  given  at  the  bar  of  the  House ; 
ted  also  what  other  speoies  of  evidence 
shouhi  be  admissible.  It  waa  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  ascertain  the  principle  on 
wlricQ  he  ought  to  act;  and  as  he  could 
not  peroeiye  the  principle  on  which  the 
Hense  was  bound  to  decide  in  the  present 
case,  he  should  not  vote  at  all  upon  the 
a«b|eet. 

Mr.  BMura  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  It  was  fanpossible,  be  said,  to  estab- 
fisha^qr  precise  principle  that  should  be 
applieahle  to  all  cases  ei  corruption ;  the 
utmost  the  House  oeidd  do  on  such  oo- 
casiens  was,  to  act  on  a  pculctple*  broad 
enoufpi  to  embrace  ev^  degree  of  cor- 
ruption* 'la  the  present  mstanceit  was 
kaewB  tfiat  aa  unmoral  practice  had 
bee^  syslenalioaUy  putoed.  Mr.  Orib- 
bkt9  tfa  bawlwry  admitted  hi  his  evidence 
before  die  eomasittee,  dmt  th»  electors— 
il  iM  not  Mid  a  amjorftyi.  or  a  minority  of 


them— but,  «  the  electors,"  haviiig  re- 
ceived money  formerly,  naturally  looked 
to  reoeiying  the  same  again  ^  and  that  he 
did  not  indeed  promise  them  any  particu- 
lar sums,  but  merely  informed  them  that 
they  sboukl  get  the  saine  as  they  usually 
received.  It  was  stated  broadly,  that  tbtf 
system  was  usually  practised,  and  that  it 
was  complied  with  in  the  present  instance ; 
nay,  the  very  express  sums  laid  out  ap- 
peared in  evidence.  The  act  could  noil 
be  brought  borne  ta  A,  B,  or  C,  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible  to  go  with  the 
case  to  a  court  of  law.  The  &ct,  how- 
ever, of  the  general  practite  of  the  bo^ 
rouffh  was  sufficiently  established,,  and  ta 
look  to  a  remedy  or  a  prevention  frot» 
any  other  quacter.lhanfrom  that  House waa 
vain.  The  privileges  of  the  present  elec« 
tors  would  not  be  completely  takeU  awa|t 
by  this  biH,  although  they  no  doubt  wouhl 
be  diminished  by  the  right  of  voting  being 
extended  to  the  adjoining  hundr^ ;  but 
that  such  an  CKtensioa  had  produced  the 
desired  effect,  in  aU  similar  cases,  was.  a 
strong  instance  in  favour  of  adopting  tho 
same  course  in  die  case  of  Bamstaplei 
The  hon.  gentleman  who  opposed  the  bill 
had  talked  of  travelling  expenses  incurted 
by  out-voters.  It  appeared,  however,* 
that  a  sum  paid  to  a  resident  voter,  was  eoK 
tered  in  Mr.  Gribble's  book  aa  travelling 
exp^uies.  The  money,  in  fact,  had  not 
been  paid  to  disch^ge  travelling  estpensea 
but  to  purchase  votes*  Oo  the  whole,  hev 
thought  the  case  was  made  out  so  far  aa 
to  justify  the  House  in  adopting  tlie  mea- 
sure which  the  bill  proposed.  He  would 
not  Sivy  that  the  present  case  was  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  any  former  one, 
and  he  cared  not  so  long  as  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course  which  had  in  former 
instances  been  productive  of  so  much 
good. 

Sir  John  Newport  read  an  extract  from 
the  evidence,  to  show,  that  the  bribery 
oath  was  not  t^idered  at  the  election  to- 
any  of  the  voters.  This  coupled  with  the 
statement,  that  at  several  elections  sums 
a£  money  had  been  given  to  the  electors 
for  their  votesi  showed  that  a  regular 
svstem  of  corruption,  which  called  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Housed  was  con- 
stantly acted  on. 

Mr4  Bemal  said,  it  appeared  that,  at 
the  last  dection,  the  bribery  oath  had 
beenadmhust^red  to  Mr.  Catton,  one  of 
the  electors. 

Sir  /oftff  NimpoH  said»  be  drew  his  io* 
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ormation  from  the  documents  before  the 
Hou9e. 

Mr,  Martin,  of  Galway,  thought,  the 
House  should  not  resort  to  this  extraordi- 
nary measure,  until  it  had  been  shown  that 
legal  means  had  failed.  The  right  hon. 
baronet's  reason  for  thinking  that  the  bo* 
rough  ought  to  be  disfranchised,  was  the 
very  reason  why  he  (Mr.  Martin)  thought 
otherwise.  If  they  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery  because  the  bribery  oath  had  not 
been  tendered,  it  followed,  that  if  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  had  administered  the 
oath,  they  would  not  have  acted  as  they 
had  done.  He  was  not  disposed  to  go 
farther  than  to  disfranchise  those  persons 
who  had  accepted  bribes,  because  he 
thought  it  the  very  essense  of  inlustice  to 
punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  He 
remembered  a  case  in  the  Irish  House  of. 
Peers,  in  which  it  was  proved,  that  soi^e 
members  had  prostituted  their  votes ;  but 
it  never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  legis- 
lature to  disfranchise  the  whole  peerage 
on  that  account.  For  himself,  he  must 
say,  that  such  a  proposition  was  unjust, 
and  therefore  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Lord  Milton  observed,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  was  in  error,  in 
supposing  that  it  was  intended  to  disfran- 
chise the  electors  of  Barnstaple,  as  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  only  to  multiply  the 
voters  for  that  borou^.  Such  a  measure 
could  not  then  be  deemed  disfrancliise- 
mcnt,  unless  it  were  concluded  that  the 
franchise  of  an  elector  for  Westminster, 
where  the  electors  were  comparatively  so 
numerous,  was  of  less  value  than  that  of 
an  elector  for  Grampound.  An  hon. 
eentleman  had  suggested  the  propriety  of 
laying  down  some  specific  rule  to  guide 
their  decisions  as  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs  that  came  under  their  cogni- 
zance. The  hon.  gentleman,  however, 
roust  be  aware  that  it  was  difficult  to  settle 
a  priori  the  grounds  on  which  they  were 
to  decide,  the  House  must  act  on  the  case 
as  it  came  before  them,  and  must  be  guided 
by  the  general  practice,  and  the  nature  of 
the  particular  instances  of  corruption 
proved  against  a  borough,  rather  than  by 
any  fixed  and  definite  principle.  If  the 
House  took  the  advice  of  those  who  op* 

gosed  the  bill,  it  might  be  alleged,  that 
owever  ready  they  were  to  inquire  into 
other  abuses.,  they  were  unwilUng  to  re- 
medy any  abuse  that  existed  among 
themselves.  ,  He  could  not  conceive  that 
the  giving  the  elective  frandiise  to  the 
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hundreds  would  take  any  of  their  power 
from  the  present  electors  of  the  bo* 
rough ;  it  would  only  have  the  effect,  by 
increasing  theur  numbers,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  that  system  of  bribery 
which  was  complamed  of.  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  elective  franchise 
was  not  given  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
the  electors  themselves.  It  was  a  trust 
given  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  Uka 
the  vote  given  by  a  member  of  that 
House,  the  vote  of  an  elector  was  sup« 
posed  to  be  ffiven,  not  for  particular  but 
general  goocL  Holdmg  a  favourable  opi* 
nion  generally  of  such  measures  as  those 
embraced  bv  the  bill  before  the  House, 
he  regretted  that  occasions  for  them  so 
seldom  occurred  {[A  laugh].  He  would 
repeat  the  expression— 4ie  regretted  that 
occasions  for  such  measures  so  seldom 
presentecUthemselveSy  because  he  thought 
there  were  many  instances  where,  the 
same  principle  was  prevalent,  and  which 
the  parties  concerned  so  managed  as  to 
keep  from  the  view  of  the  House.  There 
were  several  flagrant  cases,  of  which  the 
House  could  know  nothing,  wnd  where, 
as  was  notoriously  the  case  in  the  Gram* 
pound  election  in  the  present  session,  a 
compromise  between  the  parties  prevented 
the  disclosure  of  facts  upon  which.  It 
might  have  been  necessary  for  the  House 
to  have  taken  strong  measures.  There 
were,  he  had  no  doubt,  many  cases,  where 
the  compromise,  as  in  the  instance  just 
mentioned,  secured  impunity,  and  the 
parties  went  on  in  the  same  career  of  cor- 
ruption as  before.  It  was  on  this  ground 
he  regretted  that  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent were  not  affirded  to  the  House. of 
detecting  and  providing  against  corrupt 
tion.  But,  concurring  in  the  general 
principle  of  the  bill,  as  he  did,  he  saw  no 

E articular  claim  which  the  neighbouring 
undreds  hpd  to  the  elective  franchise 
more  than  persons  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  principle  of  extending  the 
right  of  voting  might  be  good  in  such 
cases,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  was,  but 
then  the  claim  of  many  other  portions  of 
the  community  were  as  strong,  and  in 
some  instances  stronger,  than  those  of  the 
next  hundreds.  There  were,  for  example, 
a  vast  portion  of  the  public  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  elective  franchise  at  all,  and 
who  had  a  right  to  it  from  property  and 
situation  in  life.  He  alluded  to  the  copy* 
holders  and  householden,  so  many  of  whom 
were  scattered  over  tA  fiu»  of  the  coun- 
try.   Of  the  latter  he  wookl  Admit  that  a 
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contidendble  portion  enjoyed  Che  elective 
frauacbtsey  bat  where  this  occurred  it  was 
wAy  in  large  towns ;  but  the  householders, 
who  were  resident  in  smaJl  hamlets,  or 
scattered  oyer  the  country,  were  excepted 
from  the  elective  franchise  as  such.  He 
should  wish  to  see  thtf  elective  franchise 
io  such  cases  as  the  present  extended  to 
sudi  a  description  d  men,  and  their  claim 
was  greater  tnan  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  hundreds,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  latter  were  already  freehol- 
ders. On  the  whole,  he  gave  his  hearty 
concurrence  to  the  bill,  the  passing  of 
which  would' prevent  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  House  were 
tax  la  the  support  of  those  principles  which 
concerned  its  own  honour  and  the  general 
inierest  of  die  nation. 

Mr.  WaUhnum  said,  he  fully  concurred 
IB  almost  even^  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  noble  lord.  He  could  not  see  why 
the  House  should  not  prosecute  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  tor  the  sake  of  its 
own  honour  and  character  with  the  coun- 
try. The  worthy  alderman  proceeded,  but 
was  for  a  short  time  rendered  inaudible  by 
loud  coughing  in  several  partsof  the  House. 
He  pauMd  for  a  momeni,  (and  when  si« 
lence  was  in  a  great  degree  restored,  he 
thus  continued.  If  he  pressed  unnecessa- 
rily on  the  time  of  the  House— if  he  oc- 
cupied its  attention  for  any  time,  however 
short,  trith  any  remarks  wfiich  he  did  not 
conceive  tended  to  the  p<nnt  in  d^>ate,  he 
should  be  the  last  to  forgive  himself;  but 
when  he  only  rose  to  express  his  honest 
feelmg,  however  humbly  he  might  be  able 
to  give  it  utterance,  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  met  in  the  way  he  just  now  had 
been.  He  could  not  see  why  on  every 
occasion  several  members  in  that  House 
should  exert  themselves  to  cry  him  down 
[Hear  hear].  If  that  system  were  to  be 
continued,  what  ever  might  be  his  feelings 
as  an  individuaU  and  however  little  weight 
might  attach  to  his  opinions,  in  the  humble 
way  in  wliicB  he  expressed  them,  yet  he 
could  not  by  silent  submission  compromise 
the  trust  he  held  from  his  constituents,  or 
his  own  privilege  as  a  member  of  Uiat 
House.  ♦<  I  remember.  Sir,"  continued 
the  hon.  member,  turning  towards  the 
Spteker,  **  when  I  heard  you,  and  heard 
you  with  delight,  a  short  time  back  at 
tbe'bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  beg  the 
unrestricted  liberty  of  speech  for  yourself, 
and  eveiy  member  of  this  House.  That 
freedom  of  expressing  our  omnjons  we  all 
yU.  repoesealativfis  ot  the  people ; 


but  it  will  be  worse  than  mockery  to  boast 
of  it,  if,  however  humbly  we  may  acquit 
ourselves,  we  are  liable  on  any  occasion  to 
be  put  down  by  clamour."  For  his  part  he 
was  determined  not  to  surrender  up  the 
privilege  which  he  enjoyed,  or  in  any  way 
to  compromise  the  rights  of  his  constitu- 
ents. If  there  was  any  one  subject  more 
than  another  which  c^ied  for  particular 
attention,  it  was  that  which  concerned  the 
principle  of  election;  and  therefore  he 
felt  the  less  inclined  to  yield  to  the  at- 
tempts which  were  made  against  his  being 
heard.  He  would  repeat  it,  that  however 
humbly  he  niipht  express  his  opinions,  he 
would  not  suror  them  to  be  stifled  by  cla- 
mour ;  and  if  that  clamour  should  again 
be  raii^d,  he  should  appeal  for  protection 
where  he  knew  the  appeal  would  not  he  in» 
vain-*he  should  seek  for  protection  firom 
the  Chair  [Hear].  Theseooservationswere 
heard  with  considerable  attention,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  worthy  alderman's 
speech,  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  impa* 
tiencewasevioced  jo  any  part  of  the  House. 
He  then  continued— Having  made-  thia 
digression,  which  was  forced  upon  him,  he 
begged  to  sav  a  few  words  upoki  the  qnes* 
tion  before  the  House.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  warm  advocate  for  parliamentary 
reform,  though  not|  as  some  members 
might  imagine,  a  supporter  of  the  wild 
principles  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments.  He  wished  for  a  reform  which 
was  practical,  and  which  would  be  efiectual. 
He  therefore  thought  the  present  question 
one  of  great  importance ;  one  in  which 
the  House  ought  to  interfere.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  lord  in  bis  opinion  respect- 
ing copyholders  and  householders.  They 
were  too  little  attended  to :  the  house- 
holders were  in  man^  cases  excluded  from 
the  elective  franchise,  though  men  in 
trade  and  of  considerable  property ;  while 
the  outvoters  were»  on  every  occasion  of 
election,  sent  down  in  laree  numbers  to 
give  their  votes.  He  would,  if  there  was 
no  other,  vote  for  the  bill,  though  he 
conceived  the  time  was  come  when  the 
House  were  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal 
more.  There  wese  householders  and 
freeholders  in  many  of  the  ^eat  trading 
towns  with  the  enjoyment  ot  the  elective 
franchise ;  and  in  London  it  was  remark-, 
able,  that  no  freeholder  had  a  vote  as 
such.  He  would  recommend  that  the 
franchise  jihould  be  extended  to  these.  . 
.  Mr.  F.  Blake  spoke  against  that  part 
of  the .  bill,  which  admitted  non-resident 
houadiolderf  to.  the  jrigbt  of  voting. 
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Sir  J.  MMmUfih  observed,  that  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  worthy 
Mdtrman  would  come  better  at  another 
stage  of  the  biU.  It  shoald  be  recollected, 
that  the  present  was  not  a  penal  bUl :  it 
was  not  to  mniish  particular  individuals  ■ 
that  could  DC  obtained  by  the  courts  of 
law ;  bat  the  object  of  the  bill  was  a 
general  one,  and  <fone  to  guard  the  House 
against  a  gross  invasion*  of  its  privileges— 
to  prevent,  by  enlargement  of  the  number 
of  voters,  a  corrupt  body  of  men  from 
again  bartering  thek  rights,  and  sending 
theur  pun^baser  to  tal^  a  seat  in  that 
Houw.  The  boo.  member  then  went  oa 
to  Aaw  the  impropriety  of  looking  at 
tibe  present  biU  as  a  penal  law  ap^ainst  a 
particular  body  of  men,  and  ibaidUined 
tliat  it  should  only  be  viewed  as  a  law  in 
•nppovt  of  a  general  priacipleH-m  prbciple 
wnieh  the  House  was  bound  to  support. 
As  to  the  question  of  ffeneral  reform,  he 
ehoold  not  sqr  more  than  that  he  would 
eoiMent  to  no  reform  where  a  great  prac* 
tmal  evil  did  not  exist,  and  to  which  a 

Sobable  remedy  could  be  applied.  The 
ouse,  he  contended,  irere  bound,  for 
tiie  sdke  of  thehr  own  character— for  the 
sakeof  that  respect  vrUch  it  was  essential 
they  should  be  held  In  by  the  comitry, 
to  pass  the  present  measure.  The  great 
mischief  which  the  country  wasKkdy  to 
sustain  from  violent  declaimers  on  the 
subject  of  reforaa^  arose  from  those  shigle 
instances  of  corruption  being  suffisred  to 
pass  onnoticedi  or  with  impunity.  Such 
talee  passed  from  laouth  to  month,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  con- 
tributed more  to  anenoto  mail's  mkids 
from^heooastiltttlon  than  any  other  which 
could  be  devised^  They  were  used  by 
incendiarie*  for  their  own  purposes^  and 
were  alwaj>^  productive  of  a  lasting  im- 
pression agidast  the  gowmment.  A 
single  insftace  of  such  a  case  was  cd- 
ctdated  to  do  more  mischief  than  many 
ofperimpsbetter^foiindedol^^tions.  The 
hob.-  gentlemm  went  on  to  show  tiie  bad 
eflbcts  of  B^dk  praoiices  being  si^fared  to 
past  with  itfipanlty,  when  they  were  nmd 
by  political  inc^ndiarJMi  and  after  a  tew 
comments  on  the  argument  of  extradin^ 
tiie  frandiise  to^some  great  towns  instead 
of  the  neighboaring  hfrnidveds,  which 
he  tho^ht  would  be  inconvemeiiti  eeii^ 
duded  1^  e^pfossing  his  concnrrence  kt 
the  general  pdticlplc^  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fhrbes  spOKe  in  fittonr  of  InsCitttt* 
ing  prose6utioii8  against  the  suUty. 

Lord  (Me  iW^f  UM  i»  mmifig  tb&l 


SatUmni  ^ike  Pmr  BUL 


IWk 


b^  he  hid  no  other  object  in  vie#  than 
that  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
those  disgraceful  scenes,  which,  it  was 
proved  in  evidence,  had  been  prevalent 
at  the  hist  election.  If  there  were  any 
objectionable  points,  they  could  be 
amended  in  the  committee. 

The  eallery  was  cleared  for  a  divisioii^ 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time ;  and 
the  Speaker  was  ordered,  not  to  issue 
his  warrant  fear  a  new  writ  tiH  the  1st  o£ 
June. 

Sbttlsmekt  of  THa  Poen  Bill.} 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  having  moved  thie 
order  of  the  di^  for  the  mrtfaer  cousin 
deration  of  the  report  of  this  biU^ 

General  Gasoof^ne  said,  that  he  had 
several  objections  to  make  to  this  bill, 
for  which  reason  he  ^louid  move  as  ant 
amendment,  thatitberecomniitted.  Thor 
provision  in  it  whidi  he  wodd  diiefrf 
oppose  was  that  relatittg  to  the  length  dF 
time  necessary  for  gaining  a  setthmient* 
Tins,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  extehded 
from  three  yeara,  as  proposed  by  the  bill, 
to  Bife  years,  in  the  case  of  native  sohjectSt 
and  to  set  en  in  the  ttme  of  foreigners. 
This  and  other  points  conld  be  dis^ssed 
only  in  a  coBMnittee,  for  whidi  reoaen 
he  should  nove,  that  the  bill  be  re-ooaAj> 
mined. 

Mi^  Milimky  seconded  tfie  aotioe, 
dthougfa  his  cb^tion  went  rather  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  than  to  its  previsions^ 
Biit  of  the  provisionB^  he  woeld  priod* 
pally  oppose  thai  which  rdated  te  aomes- 
tic  servitude.  The  bill  was  sapportedoa 
the  ground  that  it  would  put  a  stop  to 
mnoh  Mdgatioo,"  but  in  this  he  thought 
there  was  a  foflacy.  'ThedaiaMtosettte- 
msBt  under  the  exbting  law,  though  de- 
pending on  noany  curcumstanceSt  were 
not  Ibble  to  so  much  difficulties  in  thehr 
details  as  those  which  were  proposed  te 
bo  substituted. 

Hkt.  PhiUipi  objected  generally  to  the 
bMl,  and  said,  Oat  if  the  hon.  gencaral 
would  consent  to  withdraw  his  amende 
memt,  he  wooid  propose  instead  of  it  that 
the  report  be  tuen  into  consideration  on. 
this  d^ry  six  months*  He  aTgiied4U  some 
length  to  show  the  injustice  and  unpolicy 
of  compeUintf  parMes  i^re  an  mdivi« 
dmd  had  resMeft  for  three  yearSi  to  siqp- 
pOft  them  in  their  aecessitwi.  Ho  sup* 
posed  the  oate  of  ahdmerer  inamadu^ 
moturlng  town,  wherein  the  BMUutfoc- 
tursi  h«d  ftOod^^t^  sno^  »«n|  ittWOiM. 
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be  not  only  a  hardship  to  Ae  parith,  bat 
a  craelty  to  the  man  himsetf,  to  compel 
him  to  wmain  in  the  place  of  his  uimU 
residence. 

Mr.  FranUand  Lmk  spoke  ai  some 
length  in  farour  of  the  measure.  He  was 
Bupported  in  the  opinion  he  enteitained  of 
it  by  one  whose  sentiments  had  always 
been  listened  to  with  att^tion,  and  whose 
loss  woold  for  ever  be  deplored  by  the 
Honse;  he  meant  the  late  sir  Samud  Ro- 
milly.  By  him  it  was  said»  that  such  a 
mtem  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  intro- 
oiiced  was  one  of  the  areatest  improve- 
moats  in  Uie  laws  rcM^arding  the  poor  he 
had  beard  of.  Bat  &is  was  not  a  solitary 
optnmi ;  a^en  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience on  these  matters  rendered  their 
sentiments  valiiaUe  had  also  expressed 
their  aj^robation  of  the  svstem.  Su]^ 
ported  and  strengthened  by  these  opi- 
sioosy  he  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring, 
that  die  sjrstem  which  at  present  existed 
bronght  ten  times  more  injustice  upon  the 
pai^per,  and  ten  times  more  hardship  upon 
the  parish,  than  the  system  which  was 
proposed  to  be  introdueed  by  this  bUU 
He  strenuously  si^>ported  eriginal  settle- 
ments—settlements  in  that  parish  where 
the  child  was  bred  and  bom,  under  the 
parental  roof  where  it  had  received  its 
•ducationi  and  where  it  had  giveo  the  be* 
nefit  of  its  labours.  How  often  was  it 
^*  case  at  present,  that  a  man  wiorn 
down  by  age  an  infirmity  was  sent  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  to  tlwt  parish  where  he 
might  have  obtained  a  settlement  by  the 
hiMur  of  a  single  year,  but  where  he  was 
perhaps  unknowu,  and  where  he  was  un- 
likely to  obtain  a  subsistence  1  This  was 
hard  indeed  upon  the  parish,  but  doubly 
hard  upon  the  unfortunate  pauper,  to  be 
removed  from  his  friends  and  connexions, 
at  a  moment,  perhaps,  when  he  was  afflict- 
ed with  illness,  to  a  place  where  he  mi^ht 
expire  without  regret  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual intheparisn.  He  remained  upon 
the  facility  with  which  settlementd  were 
gained  by  labour,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
would  prove  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to 
the  pauper.  He  saw  no  reason  why  towns 
as  well  as  country  paririies  should  not 
bear  a  propoKion  of  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting these  paupers^  He  was  sensible 
of  the  inconventence  of  charging  the  ma- 
nnfhcturing  districts  with  paupers,  but 
atiM  they  ought  to  support  dicir  share  of 
the  burthen.    He  was  dso  sorry  lo  oh 


serve,  that  the  poor  laws  were  not  strictly 
observed— a  circumstance  which  greatly 
i^grevated  all  their  evils.  He  hoped  thi^ 
faie  had  saidenoueh  to  support  the  opinieo 
which  he  had  originally  expressed  on  this 
question.  It  was  not,  pernaps;  desirable 
to  press  it  upon  the  country  under  llie 
present  clamour  which  had  been  raised 
against  it,  but  still  it  was  due  to  those 
who  had  recommended  the  proposed  al- 
temtions  iosbow  that  they  had  not  adopt- 
ed them  upon  light  or  inconsiderate  reii- 
sons. 

Mr.  AUan  objected  to  the  bitt,  pciaci- 
pally  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  fai- 
crease  parochial  burthens. 

Colonel  Wood  objected  to  the  notion  of 
uniting  two  of  the  parishes  In  Wales  in 
the  manner  alluded  to.  He  ral^  thought 
the  bill  would  work  more  harm  than  g(^. . 
The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficnbiea 
respecting  tne  poor  laws,  which  caused 
sucn  endless  litigation,  was  to  retread  the 
steps  that  had  been  passed,  and  abolish 
settlements  altogedier.  Labour  was  the 
property  of  the  poor  man,  and  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  exercise  it  wherever  he 
pleased. 

Mr.  HuikUson  admitted,  that  the  re<» 
moval  of  the  cruel  and  unfeeling  restraint 
which  the  old  laws  put  on  the  poor  man's 
labour  ought  to  be  removed,  but  he  -could 
not  see  how  the  law  of  setderaent  could 
be  removed,  unless  the  poor  laws  were  al- 
together repealed.  An  amendment  was 
necessary  in  the  existing  law — to  make  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  choice  of  evils,  and  he 
thought  this  bill  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose. He  complained  of  the  moral  evils 
which  were  produced  by  the  old  law  upon 
the  agricultural  population,  and  contend- 
ed it  was  most  desirable  to  amend  a  sys- 
tem so  prodnctire  of  injurious  effects. 
Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  this  bill  was, 
that  it  wodd  prevent  the  great  expense 
and  litigation  now  so  common  in  asserting 
rights  of  settlement.^ 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  denied  that  the  effect  of 
the  bill' would  be  to  prevent  litigation. 
To  give  the  lawyers  a  new  act  of  parlia- 
ment, was  rather  a  strange  way  of  dimi- 
nishing their  practice.  He  enumerated 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
thought  that  at  was  most  injudicious  to 
prevent  a  man  from  obtaining  a  variety  of 
settlements  in  the  course  of  his  occupa- 
tions. 

Lord  MtUon  supported  the  bill.  He 
thought  it  was  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  old  law,  which  was  too  corapli- 
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odted  to  be  luefol.  He  attribueed  the 
augmeotation  of  the  poor-rates  to  the 
anxiety  to  reduce  the  price  of  agricuUtr* 
ral  labour.  The  great  manufacturing 
tovms  were  no  doubt  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  their  poor  who  had  spent  their  lives 
in  the  workshops  of  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham. 

Sir  G.  Gerk  suggested  to  his  gallant 
friend  who  had  moved  the  amendment,  to 
withdraw  it,  and  allow  the  bill  to  go 
through  another  stage. 

Mr.  Canning  approved  of  the  bill  in  ge- 
neral, though  he  admitted  that  there  were 
some  objections  to  it.  The  amendment 
was  important,  as  tending  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  poor.  A  great  number 
of  Irish  were  annually  imported  into  Li- 
verpool, and  he  thought  the  residence  in 
large  towns  ought  to  be  five  years.  The 
simplification  of  the  law  was  a  great  gain, 
although  in  the  present  generation  it 
might  be  attended-  by  inconveniences.  It 
would  be  ungracious  to  object  too  strongly 
to  this  first-Suits  of  the  committee  on  the 
poor  laws.  The  task  it  had  to  perform 
was  complicated  and  diflScult ;  and  if  it 
were  not  encouraged,  gentlemen  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  undertake  the  duties. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  re-commitment, 
that  the  amendment  might  be  introduced. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  opposed  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  fertile  of  litigation. 

Mr.  S,  Bourne  replied  briefly,  and  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  recommittal  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith,  though  originally  a  friend 
to  the  motion,  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  a 
very  large  body  of  his  constituents  to  op- 
pose it. 

The  question  being  put,  <*  That  the 
Bill  be  recommitted,"  the  House  divided. 
Ayes,  62 ;  Noes,  92.  The  question,  that 
the  farther  consideration  of  the  report  be 
put  oif  for  six  months,  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  11. 
The  Florida s— Execution  of  Ar- 
BUTHNOT  AND  Ambrister.]  The  Mar- 
quis  of  Lansdofwnet  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  he  had  given  at  an  early  period  of 
the  session,  and  since  postponed,  now  felt 
it  his  duty  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  occupation  of  the  Flofidas  by  the 
American  forces ;  and  with  a  view  to  that 
object^  he  intended  to  move  for  copies  oi 


the  communications  which  j^assefl  between 
his  Majestv's  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Florida6,.and  more 
partict^larly'  the  trial  and  execution  of 
British  subjects  by  the  general  command* 
ing  the  troops  of  the  United  States.  Is 
was  unnecessary  for  liim,  after  what  haci 
passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  as  to  the  mo^ 
tives  which  induced  him  to  delay  bringing 
forward  this  subject  to  so  late  a  period. 
That  explanation  relative  to  the  transact 
tions  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  which  the  noble  earl  oppomte  had 
prombed  to  give,  had  in  the  first  instance 
induced  him  to  abstain  from  pressing  tho 
consideration  of  the  subject ;  btit  ^lany 
silence  which  had  taken  place  either  on 
his  part,  .or  on  that  of  parliament,  could 
not  be  construed  into  a  disposition  to 
acquiesce  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  warfare  of  a  barbarous 
graCtice,  subversive  of  the  principles  of 
umanity,  by  which  civilized  states  were 
governed.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  cast 
any  reproach  whatever  on  the  government 
of  the  United'  States  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  transaction,  which  he  could  not 
but  characterize  as  one  of  the  most  atro«* 
cious  that  could  be  committed.  He  was 
f|ir  from  attributing  to  that  government 
ao]!  disposition  to  encourage  or  counte** 
nance  that  act;  He  had  too  high  a  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
individual  who  filled  the  first  office  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  be- 
Heve  that  he,  or  any  one  cotmected  with 
him  in  that  government,  would  approve 
of  the  proceedings  of  general  Jackson* 
In  moving,  therefore,  for  the  correspond* 
ence  which  had  passed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Prince  Regent's  go- 
vernment, he  was  in  hopes  to  find  thai 
proper  explanations  bad  been  given. — He 
should  now  briefly  state  the  origin  of  the 
transaction  to  which  his  motion  referred. 
In  the  winter  of  1817,  in  consequence  of 
disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Seminole  Indians, 
a  war  was  commenced  by  the  latter,  who 
were  charged  with  the  commission  of  most 
flagitious  outrages  on  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  General  Jackson,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
military  operations  against  the  Seminoles, 
thought  fit  to  carry  the  war  into  the  neu- 
tral territory  of  Spain,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Indians  might  make  tbemselvea 
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nasien  of  tbefbrtt,  ai^  the  SpanUb  force 
wai  unable  to  resist  tbem*  How  far  this 
ground  for  the  in? asion  of  a  neutral  state 
was  justifiable,  it  was  not  his  present  pur* 
pose  to  InquirOy  though  it  would  be  im* 
possible  for  him  not  to  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  before  he  sat  down  to  the 
final  cession  of  the  Floridas  by  Spain.  The 
invasion  at  the  time  it  occurred,  however, 
was,  he  admitted,  a  question  solely  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  Sutes.  The 
circumstance  to  which  he  wished  particu- 
larly to  call  their  lordships*  attention  was, 
as  he  had  already  said,  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  two  British  subjects  under  the 
authority  of  the  American  commander. 
He  thought  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
territory  was  in  itself  an  act  of  violence ; 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  felt  by  all 
the  world,  that  if  state  necessity  was  made 
the  ground  of  so  extraordinary  a  mea- 
sure, those  who  had  the  conduct  of  the 
operation  ought  to  be  careful  to  avoid 
every  unnecessary  act  of  inhumanity.  For 
instance,  when  Copenhagen  was,  under  the 
pretext  of  state  necessity,  taken  possessioo 
of  by  our  government,  it  would  nave  been 
an  act  of  fpreat  aggravation,  bad  the  British 
general,  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  expedition,  proceeded  to  try  and  con- 
demn to  death  the  subjects  of  neutral 
S>wers  found  in  the  Danish  capitsL 
eneral  Jackson  was,  however,  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  the  Spanish  territory  than 
he  proceeded  to  bring  British  subjects  be- 
fore courts-martial,  and  try  and  condemn 
them  to  death  for  pretended  offences 
against  the  United  States.  There  was 
some  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
individuals  who  had  undergone  this  me- 
Uocholy  fate.  Ambrister,  it  appeared, 
bad  undoubtedly  borne  arms  against  the 
ynited  States ;  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  there  did  not  exist  a  right, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  in  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  to  refuse  to  regard 
the  subjecU  of  a  neutral  state  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands  as  regular  prisoners 
of  war.  This  might  lead  to  a  denial  of 
quarter;  but  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable 
extension  of  the  principle  when  it  was 
applied  to  the  case  of  Ambrister,  who  was 
not  taken  in  arms.  The  principle  was  in 
itself  one  of  great  cruelty,  and  it  never 
could  be  the  interest  of  any  Jiation  to  ap^. 
ply  it  in  a  way  which  would  establish  a. 
practice  so  repugnant  to  all  tbo  feelings 
of  humanity.  Ambrister  was  only  proved 
to  hsf  e  borne  arms  in  opposition  to  the 
invasTon  of  the  Floridas^  but  was  not  found 
(VOL.  XL.) 


under  arois*  These  circumstances  lie 
stated  from  the  published  account  of  the 
court-martial.  With  respect  to  Arbuth* 
not,  the  facts  were  materially  different. 
Neither  in  the  evidence  produced,  nor  in 
the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  was  it 
pretended  that  Arbuthnot  was  found  bear- 
mg  arms,  either  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion, or  in  Fort  St.  Marks,  in  which  he 
was  tiJcen.  There  was  no  proof  of  any 
connection  between  him  and  the  Indian 
chiefs,  except  a  letter  which  was  spoken 
to  by  one  witness ;  and  nothing  to  make 
out  the  charge  of  his  having  instigated 
the  Indians  to  hostility.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  supplied  the  Indians  with  articles 
of  merchandize,  among  which  were  some 
small  quantities  of  lead  and  powder.  This 
was  a  kind  of  transaction  very  common  in 
war,  and  the  property  of  the  neutral  mer- 
chant, when  taken,  had  generally  been 
held  to  be  forfeited ;  but  in  no  case  was 
it  ever  before  heard  of,  that  he  should  be 
condemned  to  pay  also  the  penalty  of  his 
life.  But  it  was  not  only  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  which  was  in  this  case 
calculated  to  excite  indignation,  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  American  general 
was  still  more  revolting.  One  prisoner 
was  condemned  to  death ;  the  other  to  the 
pum'shment  of  a  severe  imprisonment. 
General  Jackson  took  upon  himself,  not 
the  right  of  mitigating  the  sentence,  but 
of  aggravatinff  it.  lie  ordered  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Ambrister,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  court-martial  to  imprisonment  only« 
Could  these  transactions  be  justified  on 
any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations^  or  in 
any  way  bv  the  plea  of  necessity,  which 
had  alone  led  to  the  invasion  of  Florida 
by  the  American  army  i  But  suppose  that 
general  Jackson  was  authorised  in  pro- 
ceeding with  severity  against  Ambrister. 
and  Arbuthnot,  he  ought  to  have  felt  that, 
from  the  analogy  of  punishments  enacted 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  could 
not  inflict  on  these  men  the  penalty  of 
death,  and  that  they  could,  in  fact,  be. 
liable  to  nothing  more  than  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. -  Toe  noble  mar^quis  referred 
their  lordships  to  an  act  of  the  United 
States,  a  clause  of  which  he  read,  br 
which  citizens  carrying  on  correspond- 
ence with  a  foreign  power  at  war,  or  act* 
ing  as  commissioners  or  agents  for  such; 
power,  were  liable,  on  conviction,  to  the. 
penalty  of  1,00(V  dollars,  and  one  month>, 
imprisonment.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
citiiens  of  the  United  States,  guilty  oC 
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the  inHAt  offenee  ad  that  with  which  Af^ 
buthnot  #te  chafged^  #ith  the  ilg^&tlkttoD 
of  Tioldting  their  dll^gi^tice  t6  their  own 
govemrtietitf  could  only  be  fitted  arid  lih-^ 
brisorted ;  artd  yet,  with  thid  act  of  the 
Gongfesft  ^tftring  hiiii  ifi  the  fa^,  general 
Jackson  had  taken  upon  himself  to  sen- 
tence a  Brttiffh  subject  to  death.  He  did 
more ;  aftet"  the  s^ntetrce  was  pastti^,  he 
jiroceeded  to  carry  it  into  execution ,  In 
defiance  of  one  of  the  Articled  of  the  Ame^ 
#ican  military  code^  which  provides  that 
ho  sentence  of  a  coui^t-inartiAl  affectiilg 
ihe  life  of  an  Idditiduai  fehall  be  carried 
into  effect  until  it  has  been  commutiicated 
to  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  To  demand  an  explana-* 
fion  of  such  a  trAbtoction  ivas  a  duty  in« 
duitibent  on  this  govetnotent  i  but  it^  dis- 
avowal wai  not  so  much  called  for  by  the 
honout*  of  this  country  as  by  that  at  the 
United  Stated.  Ttiat  it  was  disaptifoved 
ht  that  government  was  a  hope  which  he 
cherished  in  commoti  with  those  friends  of 
humanity  who  looked  to  the  Amerieaa 
States  as  the  means  of  diffusing  over  that 
part  of  the  world  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
love  of  justice  which  they  inherited  from 
their  anc6stot's,  of  platiting  in  that  ct)n- 
tinent  all  that  #as  most  nobl6  in  this.  But 
how  could  such  H  hopte  he  etitertaitted,  if 
this  atrocious  transactloti  should  finally 
prove  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  P  He  should  not  trou- 
ble their  lordsfai|)8  fuifther  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  waft  impossible  fothim  not  to  advert  to 
^at  event  which  had  so  materially  chatiged 
^e  situatibti  df  this  country  #ith  respect 
to  its  colonial  power  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  meant  the  cession  of  the  Floridas.  He 
eould  state  without  fbar  of  contradiction 
iti  that  House  or  elsewhei'^,  that  no  colo- 
nial cession  so  materially  afiecting  the 
ititerests  of  this  eouAtry  had  evier  before 
taken  plac^.  It  was  his  fthkious  wish, 
and,  he  believed,  that  of  all  the  courttfy, 
that  the  peace  now  enjoyed  should  be  of 
long  duration ;  but  neitllier  their  lordships 
rtor  those  who  administered  the  govern- 
ment Wera  Justified  in  overlooking  the 
]H'ospect  df  a  l-enewal  of  hostilities  at  some 
period  or  other.  Should  a  war  take  place 
the  relative  situation  of  this  country  would 
be  essentially  ebaoged.  He  could  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  assert,  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  would  place 
a  'grtht  part  of  the  commert^  bf  this 
country  wi^  the  West  Indies  at  the 
riier^y  of  Ihe  United  States.  In  th«  case 
•f  hastiUUe0>  our  liomewai^beimd  fleet 
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tMd  fiot  pMs  tfa«  Oulf  of  fhtiiti  withouf 
the  greater  part  becoming  the  prey  oftittn 
boats  and  dmall  privateers  of  every  da»« 
cfiption.    Another  injurious  consequence 
to  this  country  was,  tnat  the  possession  6i 
Florida  gave  the  United  States  a  com-* 
manding  influence  over  the  present  black 
governments,  or  any  which  might  here^ 
after  be  formed  in  the  West'Inmes.    He 
was  fat  from  supposinj^  that  the  nobl^ 
lords  opposite    were    msensible   to    the 
importance  of  this  cession,  but  the  event 
was  sttangely  inconsistent  with  the  com*' 
manding  mfluence  which  it  was  supposed 
British  councils  had  obtained  by  the  later 
adjustment  of  the  aflbirs  of  Europe.  That 
settlement  had  of^en  been  the  tubject  of 
congratulation  on  the  other  ^ide;  but  with 
all  the  titles  which  it  gave  thisgovennnent 
to  influence,  it  was  extraordinary  that  a 
transaction  so  inimical  to  our  mterests 
ahould  be  the  act  of  the  country  which 
owed  Us  the  greatest  obligations.    HoW 
did  it  happen  that  ministers  had  been  un** 
able  to  prevent  this  cession  ?    Why  waa 
such  an  event  not  guarded  against  by  the 
treatiea  concluded  at  the  peace?    Thiir 
neglect  was  the  more  remarkable,  when  it 
was   considered   that  at  the   peace  .ot 
Utred)t-^a  peace  concluded  by  persona 
not  much  complimented  for  attention  tc^ 
Ihe  general  interests  of  the  coontry-^it 
was  provided  by  a  specific  article,  that 
Spain  should  not  cede  any  of  her  colonies 
to    anc^ther  power.      Any    one    wouM 
think  it  impossible  that  such  a  security 
should  not  have  been  asked  at  the  con** 
gress  of  Vienna ;  and  yet  from  the  treaties* 
It  appeared  that  nothing  had  been  done 
there  in  the  way  of  security,  no  provision 
introduced  to  guard  against  so  momen- 
tous an  occurrence  as  the   aggrandise- 
ment of  Another  power,  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  completely  subvert  our  influence  hi 
the  West  Indies.     It  had  been  stated,  he* 
understood,  by  high  authority  in  another 
place,  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Rh 
reign  department,  that  the  silence  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  respecting  the  cession  of 
the  Spanish  colonies    was  unimportant. 
When  asked  why  no  provision  to  guard 
against  such  cessions  had  been  introduced 
the  noble  lord  answered,  that  although 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Was  not  referred  to,- 
the  omission  was    unimportant   as   the 
treaty  of  Seville,  signed  in  17S9»  and 
which  remained  in  force,  confirmed  the 
provision  in  the  tfeaty  of  Utrecht.    Thus' 
It  was  asserted  tirnt  complete  security  wat 
obtained  t  bud  otight  tt  not  to  hate  occQ^•' 
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Hi^^  ooblf  loedf  that  with  r^g/ui  to 
ttat  part  of  the  AmisricaQ  contioeat  the 
ctmon  of  wbick  was  moat  dangerous  to 
jva,  thif  aeourky  could  by  no  means  ap* 
Bly  ?  Florida  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Seyille,  bavijig  been  ceded  to  this  country 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  treaty  could 
coofirsi  thearticle  of  Uie  peace  of  Utrecht, 
ao  as  to  prevent  the  late  cessioi^to  the 
United  States*  But«  independently  of  any 
feiiewal  which  might  have  been  expected 
of  the  article  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  it  was  surely  not  too  much  for 
this  country  to  expect,  from  Spain  and 
from  the  influence  the  government  was 
said  to  have  obtained  in  the  councils  of 
Europe)  that  ministers  sh<^uld  have  been 
able  to  avert  an  occurrence,  the  preven- 
tion of  which  was. so  important  to  our 
interests.  He  bad  thought  it  bis  duty  to 
call  their  lordships  attention  to  this  aub' 
|ect,  but  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move 
lor  any  papers  relative  to  the  cession  of 
Ibe,  jFloridas.  On  the  other  point,  how- 
ever, he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  official 
iaformatioB,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  transactions  of  a  nature 
ao  violent  and  uniustifiable,  and  which 
tended  to  establish  principles  which,  if 
if  admitted,  would  produce  a  change  in 
ihe  lav  oi  nations  most  unfavourable  to 
Lumanity.  He  concluded  with  moving  an 
address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  copies 
4>f  all  communications  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Uuited  States  and  his  majes- 
ty's government,  relati? e  to  the  proc^- 
ings  which  took  place  on  the  invasion  of 
Itbe  Floridas  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  in  1818,  and  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  trial  condemnation, 
and  execution  of  two  British  si^jects  by 
■order  of  general  Jackson. 

Earl  Bathunt  said,  he  would  not  follow 
the  noble  marquis  through  all  the  parti- 
culars into  which  he  had  entered  regarding 
Ihe  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  certainly  the  less  called 
upon  to  reply  to  tlie  noble  marquis  on 
that  point,  as  the  papers  for  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  move  contained  no  allusion 
whatever  to  it.  He  could  not,  however, 
jrefrain  from  noticing  the  notion  of  the 
Jieble  mar<|uis,  that  to  prevent  the  cession 
of  the  Flondas  was  a  duty  to  be  expected 
irom  his  majesty's  ministers.  He  would 
jiot  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  cases 
liifht  not  occur  in  which  it  would  be 
.proper  for  one  government  to  oppose  ces- 
sions by  another:  but  how  dangeroi^s 
wfuld  %  h^.tf  ,ets|fd>hsh  it  as  a  principle, 


that  )bo  state  could  make  a  session  to  an- 
other without  becoming  responsible  to 
tills  country.  Nothing  could  be  more 
inimical  to  the  preservation  of  peace  than 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
ministers  of  this  government  should  ^o 
about  from  court  to  court  with  the  preten- 
sion of  dictating  or  regulating  all  the  ^ 
rangements  that  might  be  allowed  to  talqat 
place  between  our  country  and  another. 
With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he 
should  only  remark,  that  at  the  time  thsyt 
treaty  was  concluded  the  Floridas  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  Leaving 
with  this  remark  the  subject  of  the  cession 
of  Florida,  he  should  proceed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  marquis  in  support  of  the  main 
object  he  had  in  view.  The  noble  marquia 
had  misunderstood  what  his  noble  friend 
had  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  He  did  not  say  be  would  take 
an  opportunity  of  re-^tating  all  that  had 
passed  in  the  communications  with  the  gb^ 
vemment  of  the  United  States.  What  be 
said  was,  tliat  he  would  take  on  opportur 
nity  of  stating  the  general  prmciples 
which  had  gmded  bis  mijesty's  goveriv> 
ment  in  their  communications  with  respect 
to  the  transaction  to  which  the  noble  mar^- 
quis's  notice  referred.  Their  lordships 
were  doubtless  aware  that  what  had  passed 
in  the  communications  between  the  two 
governments  on  this  subject  was  matter  oif 
great  delicacy ;  add  he  was  confident  that 
their  lordships  would  not  think  fit  to  call 
for  a  disclosure,  unless  they  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  case  was  such  asreauired 
this  country  to  demand  from  the  United 
States  reparation  by  the  punishment  tf. 
the  individual  who  had  committed  the  otr 
fence.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  ground  to  induce  their 
lordships  to  adopt  this  opinion*  It  wap 
true  that  two  British  subjects  had  in  the 
course  of  military  operations  been  taken 
on  a  neutral  territory  by  the  American 
troops,  and  tried  and  executed;  but  it 
was  well  known,  not  only  that  this  act  of 
violence  and  cruelty  was  not  done  by  the 
order  of  the  American  government,  but 
that  It  had  been  committed  without  any 
knowledge  or  participation  whatever  oif 
that  government.  The  act  which  had  been 
committed  formed,  indeed,  a  charge 
brought  on  the  part  of  the  Americaii  go- 
vernment against  their  general;  wb^t 
jai^htbe  the  result  of  that  charge,  it  was 
not  g^ces^ary  to  inquiie:  all  that  their 
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lordshiptwere  t:aHediipon  to  consider  was, 
whether  the  case  was  one  for  which  retri- 
bution ought  to  be  demanded.  Now,  their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  recollect,  that 
the  occasion  which  justified  a  demand  of 
reparation  ought  to  be  one  which  rendered 
the  right  and  the  policy  of  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  unquestionable.  If  repa- 
ration were  once  asked,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it  at  all  hazards.  The 
demand  once  made,  it  must  be  supported 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  But  before  such 
a  course  was  taken,  their  lordships  would 
doubtless  pause,  and  ask,  whether  the 
case  was  one  which  would  justify  the  in- 
volving the  two  countries  in  war.  Above 
all,  their  lordships  would  doubtless  feel 
that  this  was,  of  all  others,  a  most  unfit 
time  to  embark  this  country  in  a  dispute 
for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  who 
might  engage  without  the  consent  of  their 
government  in  the  service  of  states  at 
war  with  each  other,  but  at  peace  with  us. 
Any  British  subject  who  engaged  in  such 
foreign  service  without  permission,  for- 
feited, he  conceived,  the  protection  of 
his  country,  and  became  liable  to  military 
punishment,  if  the  party  by  whom  he  was 
taken  chose  to  carry  the  rights  of  war  to 
that  cruel  severity.  This  was  a  principle 
admitted  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which 
in  the  policy  of  nations  had  been  frequently 
adopted.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
if  k  were  to  be  maintained  that  this  coun- 
trv  should  hold  out  protection  to  every 
adventurer  who  entered  into  foreign  ser- 
vice, the  assertion  of  such  a  principle  would 
involve  us  in  interminable  warfare.  With 
respect  to  Ambrister,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion from  what  appeared  in  evidence,  whe- 
ther he  was  not  a  person  engaged  in  fbreign 
service  without  the  consent  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  whether,  having  thereby  for- 
feited the  protection  of  his  own  country, 
he  could  only  claim  that  of  the  power 
which  he  served.  That  be  had  not  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  this  government 
was  certain ;  and  however  cruel  and  atro- 
cious the  conduct  of  those  who  condemned 
him  might  be,  the  whole  merits  of  the 
case  depended  on  his  having  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States.  Of  Ambrister 
he  had  no  previous  knowledge  whatever ; 
and  the  only  knowledge  he  had  of  Ar- 
buthnot  was  from  his  name  appearing  to 
a  despatch  of  the  Indian  chiefs ;  but  it 
appeared  merely  as  testifying  the  accuracy 
of  the  translation.  The  application  for 
arms,  which  was  the  subject  of  this  des- 
patch, was  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
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Bahama  islands,  who  very  properiy  re^ 
fused  to  supply  any  assistance  whatever* 
observing,  tnat  the  application  ought  to 
be  addressed  to  his  majesty's  government; 
Whether  or  not  he  had  acted  so  as  to  for* 
felt  the  protection  of  this  country,  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  tranaactions 
m  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the 
proof  of  tha  facts.  In  considering  this 
question,  it  was  to  be  recollected,  £at  he 
states,  in  his  own  correspondence,  that 
he  had  armed  a  body  of  negroes  against 
the  United  States.  If  the  facts  were 
made  out.  It  would  appear  that  the  fate 
of  these  unfortunate  men  formed  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  commander, 
and  not  between  the  two  nations.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  general  Jackson  in  setting, 
as  the  noble  marquis  had  said,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  that  was 
an  offence  for  which  he  was  accountable 
to  his  own  government.  Such  conduct 
in  a  military  commander  certainly  would 
not  be  passed  over  in  this  country,  nor 
did  he  suppose  in  any  that  pretended  to 
freedom.  The  case  of  Arbuthnot  was 
in  many  respects  different  from  that  of 
Ambrister;  out  it  had  been  much  misun- 
derstood. It  appeared  that  the  Indians 
had  applied  to  the  Spanish  commander  of 
St.  Mark's,  and  threatened  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  place;  and  when  the 
fort  was  taken,  Arbuthnot  was  found  with 
two  Indian  chiefs  among  the  garrison.  In 
his  defence  he  said  he  was  a  British  mer- 
chant carrying  on  trade  between  the 
Bahama  islands  and  the  Indians;  and  had 
he  done  nothing  more,  had  he  been  en* 
gaged  in  mercantile  speculations  only, 
though  found  in  the  fort,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  entitled  to  protection.  The 
circnmstance  of  the  kind  of  trade  in  which 
he  was  engaged  could  not  deprive  him  of 
a  right  enjoyed  by  British  subjects.  He 
would  even  go  farther  and  say,  that  how- 
ever partial  the  interest  which  he  might 
have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  he  traded;  whatever  services  he 
might  have  done  them  short  of  having 
joined  in  their  wars ;  however  much  he 
might  have  desired  their  success,  and  en- 
deavoured to  promote  it  without  identi^- 
ing  himself  with  their  government,  he 
would  not  have  rendered  himself  liable  t6 
the  tribunal  on  whose  authority  he  was 
condemned,  nor  have  forfeited  the  pro- 
tection of  that  state  to  which  he  owed 
allegiance.  But  if  his  trade  waa  merely 
B  secondary  consideratioa-Hf  his  <hk* 
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ncter  as  a  merdiant  was  subordinate' 
to  his  capacity  as  a  political  agents 
if  he  did  not  content  himself  with  the  pro* 
fits  of  commerce,  but  engaged  in  the 
transactions  of  war  without  consent  of 
bis  own  gorerninent,  then  undoubtedly 
be  forfeited  British  protection.  The  noble 
marqub  had  gone  too  far  in  saying,  that 
there  existed  no  evidence  on  the  trial  to 
<»nvict  Arbuihnot  of  any  political  con- 
nexion  with  the  Indians.  Though  nothing 
else  existed  but  his  own  correspondence, 
its  contenu  would  appear  sufficient.  The 
signature  of  the  letters  imputed  to  him 
he  had  not  disarowed;  he  did  not  deny 
that  he  wrote  them,  nor  did  he  give  any 
explanation  by  thich  their  tendency  could 
be  eluded.  In  them  there  was  an  evident 
reference  to  his  formal  appointment  bv 
the  Indian  tribes  as  their  agent*  So  much 
'did  he  identify  himself  with  their  cause, 
while  he  maintained  his  support  of  British 
interests,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
British  agent  employed  to  assist  and  sup- 
port them.  This  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  an  agent  of  the  Indian  tribes  for  the 
purpose  of  making  communications  be- 
tween them  and  the  British  government, 
and  not  of  the  British  government  for 
communicating  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Nor  did  he  confinehimself  to  this  commis- 
sion. He  not  only  professed  to  be  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
Seminoles  and  us,  but  between  these 
tribes  and  the  government  of  Spain. 
Here,  therefore,  not  only  was  British 
protection  renounced  but  the  British  cha- 
racter was  entirely  thrown  o£  Through- 
out the  whole,  of  his  correspondence 
he  identified  himself  with  the  tribes  whose 
cause  he  had  espoused.  In  his  letters 
were  perpetually  recurring  such  phrases 
as,  <<  we  think  so  and  so,  we  intend  so 
and  so,  it  is  our  right,'*  &c.  These 
lettiers  he  had  not  disavowed,  and  there- 
fore they  were  to  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  he  was  a  political  agent  of 
the  Indians.  There  was  a  communica- 
tion of  his  to  the  governor  of  the  Baha- 
mas, in  which  he  distinctly  called  himself 
a  political  agent  of  the  tribes.  Trade 
formed  the  least  part  of  his  connexion 
with  them,  and  the  capacity  of  a  mer- 
chant was  that  in  which  be  was  least  known. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  ask 
their  kirdships,  whether  Arbuihnot  was 
not  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  political 
agent  of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  was 
found,  subject  to  the  responsibility  which 
ajuch  a  character  imposed,  than  as  a  Bri« 


tish  merchant  tradii^g  In  a  neutral  character, 
and  entitled  to  British  protection?  It 
only  remained  for  him  to  state,  that  Ar- 
buthnot,  considered  in  tlie  character  of 
an  Indian  agent,  had  not  suffered  other- 
wise than  those  with  whom  he  acted. 
This  was  a  material  part  of  the  question. 
Now  it  appeared,  that  two  Indian  chiefs 
taken  in  St.  Mark's  along  with  Arbuthnot 
were  executed,  and  that  he  was  not  ex- 
posed to  greater  severity  than  those  witb 
whose  cause  he  identified  himself.  In 
offering  these  observations  to  the  House, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  considered 
as  defending  the  conduct  of generalJack- 
son,  or  as  approving  of  the  sentence  by 
which  our  countrymen  had  suffered.  There 
was  not,  he  believed,  an  individual  among 
their  lordships  in  the  House,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  country,  there  was  not 
a  humane  or  impartial  citizen  of  America, 
who  would  not  unite  in  condemning  his 
atrocious  and  unjustifiable  acts.  He  only 
begged  leave  to  say,  that  in  the  proceedU 
ings  for  which  these  two  British  subjects 
were  tried,  there  were  discoverable  such 
grounds  of  justifying  the  punishment  by 
which  they  suffered,  as  exempted  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  from  the  neces<* 
sity  of  embarking  in  a  demand  of  repara- 
tion, which  must  have  led  to  a  war  if 
persisted  in,  and  from  which  we  could 
not  have  retreated  with  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowtiefe^WtA.  He 
was  happy  to  think  that  the  pubhc  opinion 
in  America  as  highly  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  general  Jackson  as  it  did  in 
this  country.  When  he  stated  his  senti« 
ments  with  respect  to  that  conduct,  he 
had  studiously  abstained  from  expreuing 
any  opinion  regarding  reparation.  He 
had  not  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  would  justify  a  war. 
All  that  he  wished  was,  to  obtain  any  pa- 
pers containing  a  disavowal  on  the  part  of 
the  American  government  of  the  act  of 
their  military  agent,  and  an  official  decla- 
ration that  no  instructiona  were  given  him 
to  warrant  his  proceedings  ;  so  that  they 
might  never  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  on 
any  future  occasion.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  which  he  entertained  the 
greatest  respect,  could  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  transactions  so  objectionable  had 
never  met  with  its  concurrence.  With 
the  idea,  therefore,  that  such  a  declara- 
tion might  easily  be  obtained,  and  that 
such  a  consequence  would  resuH  from  it» 
he  had  submitted   his  present   motiom 
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He  would  Dol  ag^in  eoter  into  tbe  two 
CMe$t  or  tbe  reaaoos  on  which  the  treat- 
yoent  of  the  unhappy  individuals  had  beeo 
defended.  He  could  not  help,  however^ 
atating  a  secopd  tixne^  that  he  did  not  see 
how  the  conduct  of  Arbuthnot  brought 
bim  within  the  range  of  responsibility  to 
Uie  American  general.  He  was  not  proved 
to  be  engaged  in  an  j  military  transactions. 
AH  that  was  established  against  him,  al- 
lowing the  fullest  credibility  to  the  evi- 
dence oa  which  he  was  convicted,  was, 
tbat  he  bad  allowed  himself  to  become  the 
channel  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  Indians.  He  was  found  in  tbe 
fortress  of  St.  Mark's ;  he  was  proved  tp 
have  traded  with  tbe  Indians;  to  have 
supplied  them  with  articles  used  in  war : 
be  was  cliarged  with  bein^  their  ageirt» 
luod  with  negotiating  in  their  behalf;  but 
ixotbing  was  alleged  to  have  been  done  by 
bim  in  a  military  capacity ;  and  yet  it  was 
only  in  a  military  capacity  that  be .  could 
)iave  been  condemned  by  a  court  martial. — 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the '  cession  of  tbe  Floridas,  on  which  he 
bad  received  oo  satisfactory  answer  ^om 
Ibe  noble  secretary.  Tbe  noble  eari  bad 
aaid»  that  the  two  ouestions  were  not  ne- 
cessarily connected,  and  bad  therefore 
declined  to  give  the  information  which  be 
had  expected.  The  noble  marquis  was 
sensible  that  be  might  have  made  a 
separate  motion  for  papers,  and  thus  have 
brought  tbe  subject  before  tbe  House  in 
a  formal  manner ;  but  he  thought  that  be 
could  accomplish  the  object  as  well  by 
giving  an  opportunity  of  explanation} 
which  bight  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
distinct  inquiry.  Th&noble  earl,  however, 
instead  of  explaining  how  far  the  inter- 
ference of  this  government  bad  been 
exerted  to  prevent  the  cession  of  the  Fio- 
ridas  to  the  United  States,  had  taken  the 
extraordinary  course  of  declaring  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  interference  unjustifiable  and  mis- 
ciuevous.  He  had  not  said  that  it  was  in- 
effectual in  this  case,  but  he  had  laid 
down  a  doctrine,  by  which  its  application 
would  soon  be  destroyed  in  every  other. 
Tbe  defence  that  was  formerly  set  up  for 
not  requiryig  a  guarantee  from  Spain  that 
she  would  not  cede  any  of  her  colonial 
possessions  to  anotlier  power,  was,  not  that 
the  principle  of  establishing  such  a  secu- 
rity was  improper,  but  that  it  was  unne* 
cessary,  because  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  tlie  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  pf  SevUtoi  ware  still  in  ibrcoj  and 


formed  a  sufficient  seevrity*  He  admiue^ 
that  the  treaty  of  Seville  could  not  afford 
a  sufficient  |^uarantee  against  the  cession 
of  the  Flondas,  because  they  did  fkoiL 
belong  to  JSpain  at  the  time  that  was  mad^. 
Some  stipulation  tberefore,  he  ibougbt, 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  ipto  tbe 
treaty  of  Vienna,  to  accomplish  this  object* 
It  had  never  before  been  contended,  tbi^ 
a  security  of  the  kind  ought  not  to  exists 
and  as  it  did  not  exist  b^ore  tbe  cpngresn 
at  Vienna,  it  ought  then  to  have  t>eei| 
established.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  nobla 
secretary,  that  no  interference  could  be 
justified,  would  destroy  the  principle  om 
which  the  balance  of  power  rested,  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  rely 
upon  as  our  security.  At  the  congress  a( 
Vienna  in  1814>,  a  stipulation  could  have 
been  easily  procured  from  Spain,  for  wham 
we  had  done  so  much,  and  would  not  have 
been  objected  to  by  tbe  other  powers  of 
Europe.  Our  influence  was  thengreat» 
and  could  have  procured  tbis  reasonaUfi 
security. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he 
would  not  bave  troubled  tbe  House»  had 
he  not  been  so  pointedly  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  marquis,  and  had  not  what  be  had 
said  on  the  first  d^y  of  tbe  session  beeo 
somewhat  mistaken.  His  noble  friend 
had  explained  that  mistake.  He  had  not 
said  that  he  would  lay  papers  on  the  table 
to  explain  the  transaction;  but  that  he 
would  be  ready  at  a  subsequent  period  of 
tbe  session  to  du>w  the  principle  on  which 
this  government  bad  acted.  There  were 
two  aspects  of  tbis  question,  which  were 
oflen  confounded,  and  from  ..which 
great  mistakes  had  arisen— he  meant  itfi 
morality,  or  rather  immorality;  and  the 
political  ground  that  it  had  for  demanding 
reparation.  Looking  at  general  Jackson'^ 
conduct  in  the  former  view,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  exhibited  acta  of  as 
violent  and  as  outrageous  a  nature  ae 
could  be  found  in  history— acts  for  which 
he  was  responsible  to  God  and  bis  coun- 
try, and  yet,  considering  the  distinction 
he  had  made,  they  might  not  be  of  a  kind 
to  justify  a  demand  of  reparation  icom  tliis 
country.  He  was  free  to  say,  that  the  Britsib 
government  had  not  overlooked  the  acte 
in  question ;  that  they  bad  bad  various 
communications  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
it  was  afler  the  most  mature  deliberation 
that  they  bad  adopted  the  course  which 
they  now  followed.  When  a  question  arose 
regarding  the  ant  of  a  foreign  state^  it  was 
their  duty  to  weigh  well  tbe  naturaof  th^ 
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first  fttep  in  demanding  n^ratiofi ;  a  de- 
mand once  made,  if  unattended  to,  roust 
be  pursued  even  to  the  extremity  of  a 
war.  The  question  was,  then,  did  those 
men  suffer  so  unjustifiable  a  punishment 
at  the  order  of  the  American  government, 
aft  to  render  it  imperatire  on  us  to  make 
it  a  ^onnd  of  national  interference  f  He 
would  sdy,  no ;  and  he  would  defend  him- 
self on  the  following  grounds  t-^lf  an  in- 
dividnal  voluntarily  embarked  in  war 
against  any  state  with  which  his  own  go- 
vernment was  at  peace,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  all  its  dangers  and  liabilities, 
Without  having  a  right  to  the  protection 
of  his  own  country.  He  might  bring,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
concluded  between  lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Jay,  in  1784;  it  stipulated,  that  the 
stibjects  of  neither  state  should  engage 
with  any  power  in  a  war  against  the  other, 
and  that  if  they  did  they  should  be  left  to 
the  treatment  to  which  the  subjects  of  the 
third  power  were  liable.  This  stipulation 
he  had  no  doubt  had  a  reference  to  the 
Indian  wars.  He  did  not  say  that  this 
justified  the  conduct  of  general  Jackson, 
as  regarding  his  own  country ;  but  it  jus- 
tified us  in  not  demandioff  reparation.  If 
a  volunteer  en^ges  in  the  wars  of  ano- 
ther state,  agamst  the  sovereign  of  a  state 
with  whi«h  we  are  at  peace,  any  seventy  in  • 
fiicted  on  him  is  directed,  not  against  the 
government  to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
but  to  that  of  which  he  holds  the  commis- 
sion. If  reparation  is  demanded,  that 
state  may  say,  <*  You  are  our  friend,  he 
has  become  our  enemy ;  he  has,  therefore, 
no  longer  a  tftle  to  your  protection,  and 
it  punishing  him  we  ofibr  no  indisnity  to 
you.*'  Now,  however  unjustifiable  gene- 
ral Jackson*s  conduct  was,  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  as  being  volunteers,  and  as  ex- 
posing themselves  to  danger  without  any 
abthority  from  their  own  government,  had 
no  right  to  appeal  to  their  own  nation  for 
protection.  The  case  of  Ambrister  was 
indeed  allowed  to  stand  on  that  ground. 
He  was  taken  aiding  the  enemy ;  and 
though  general  Jackson's  conduct  was 
most  atrocious  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
capital  punijchment,  contrary  to  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court- martial,  that  was  an 
a&ir  merely  between  the  general  and  his 
govenament.  The  case  of  Arbuthnot 
stood  on  different  grounds:  he  was  not 
taken  ra  arms,  but  he  was  proved  equally 
to  have  aided  and  assisted  tbb  enemy. 
Would  the  noble  marquis  contend,  that 
pditical  mi  civii  servants  should  be 
§ 


exempted  whera  military  agents  were 
punished  ?  The  question  could  only  be 
therefore,  '<  did  Arbuthnot  assist  the  In- 
dians ?**  and  on  this  head  he  thought  no 
doubt  could  remain.  He  had  petitioned 
the  British  government  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere :  he  had  gone  to  reside  among 
them  when  he  knew  that  another  British 
agent  had  been  discouraged,  and  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  had  not 
been  denied.  Much  evidence  be  was 
willing  to  allow,  had  been  produced  in 
court  which  did  not  deserve  the  least  at- 
tention; but  there  was  a  letter  of  hfs 
which  Was  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
which  he  had  not  denied,  asking  arms  and 
ammunition,  expressly  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  He  had,  therefore,  placed  him- 
self in  the  same  situation  as  though  he 
had  taken  up  arms.  With  regard  to  th6 
commutation  of  the  sentence  on  Ambris- 
ter, and  the  infliction  of  a  severer  punish- 
ment when  the  court  had  awarded  a  minor, 
it  Was  impossible  to  speak  of  it  without 
horror.  No  general  in  this  country,  n6 
officer,  however  exalted  his  rank  or  emi- 
nent bis  services,  could  have  dared  to  have 
set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and 
to  have  substituted  another,  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  severest  punishmenr. 
It  was  not  here  a  question  what  might  be 
done  in  the  heat  of  oassion ;  but  when  thd 
laws  are  once  appealed  to,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  greatest  tyrant  would  b6 
content  with  its  decision.  This  was  all  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  say  upon  the  subject* 
Upon  the  other  subject,  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  marquis,  he  would  say  a  very  few 
words.  If  by  the  fiiith  of  treaties  Spain 
was  bound  to  make  no  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
every  principle  of  justice  and  generosity 
( if  justice  and  generosity  were  not  here  the 
same)  in  the  existing  state  of  that  monar- 
chy, to  call  upon  Spain  to  exercise  such  a 
guarantee,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
make  common  cause  with  her  in  resisting^ 
the  cession.  To  call  upon  a  country  not 
to  give  up  what  it  was  for  her  interest  to 
cede,  but  what  it  was  much  against  our 
interest  she  should  surrender,  was  a  prin- 
ciple than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
ungenerous,  more  unfit,  or  more  improper, 
what  consequences  this  cession  mighthave 
on  the  fate  and  destinies  of  the  new  nations, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  inquire. 
As  far  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
were  concerned,  this  was  not  a4case  in 
which  this  country  could  be  justmedjn 
Interfering.— The  motion  was  negatived.  ' 
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to  hiniy  to  the  amount  of  550L  when  he 
was  forcibjy  driven  from  the  ship,  and 
marked  in  the  books  as  a  deserter,  which 
destroyed  his  claim  to  that  which  he  had 
fairly  earned.  Immediately  after  that 
occurrence,  he  had  been  taken  into  the 
service  of  an  English  gentleman  travelling 
on  the  continent,  of  the  name  of  Dowds- 
well,  and  since  that  period,  of  several, 
others,  all  of  whom  were  ready  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  coodness  of  his  conduct* , 
Whatever  his  fault  roieht  have  been,  it 
was  extremely  bard  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  wages.  He  understood 
it  was  a  general  ride,  where  a  seaman 
deserted  from  the  service,  to  stop  bia 
pay  and  prize-money*  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  severe  rule,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  forced  into  the  service,  and 
had  remained  there  for  many  years,  should, 
be  deprived  of  the  money  he  had  earned^ 
because  be  left  his  ship  without  leave* 
The  petitioner,  however,  stated  tliat  he 
did  not  desert,  but  was  sent  from  the 
ship.  On  what  ground,  then,  could  hie 
pay  and  prize-money  be  withheld,  as  it 
was  at  the  present  moment?  He  hoped 
steps  would  be  taken,  in  the  proper  de- 
partment, to  explain  this  transaction,  or 
ne  should  be  obliged  to  institute  some 
proceedings  on  the  subject*  He  should 
now  move  *'  That  this  petition  be  |>rought , 
up."  He  had  a  second  petition,  signed 
by  manj  respectable  persons,  who  knew 
the  petitioner,  commiserated  his  situation^ 
and  called  on  the  House  to  attend  to  hie 
statement  and  grant  him  relief. 

Sir  Isaac  C^n  said,  that  this  petition 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  a  few  dava 
ago,  bv  an  honourable  alderman,  but  he 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it» 
because  he  understood  that  the  petitioner 
had  been  detected  in  some  improper  prac*. 
tices  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gri- . 
maldi,  when  on  board  the  Mutine,  which 
occasioned  his  desertion.  Seventeen 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  conduct  he 
now  complained  of  had  taken  place,  and» 
during  that  long  period,  this  man  had 
never  laid  his  case  before  the  admiralty* 
Doubtless  he  had  considered  himself  well 
off  not  to  have  been  hanged  for  the  offence 
he  had  committed. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  it  was  ver^ 
true  the  petition  had  been  placed  in  hia 
hands,  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  justi- . 
fied  in  presenting  it.  He  made  manv  in* 
quiries  on  the  subject  from  the  gallant 
officer  opposite,  and  from  him  he  under- 
stood that  a  correspondence  i^ad  passed. 


BOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday i  May  11. 
Petition  of  Gkobgb  Cbook  com- 
plaining OF  His  HAVING  BEEN  RUN,  AND 
THERBBT    DEPRIVED     OF    HIS     WAGES.] 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  rose  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  petition 
of  a  person  ot  the  name  of  George  Crook, 
late  a  seaman  on  board  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships,  complaining  of  severe  op- 
pression. The  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition  called  into  question  the  con* 
duct  of  a  very  gallant  officer  in  the  naval 
service,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disclosed 
circumstances  which  were  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
every  man  in  the  navy— since  all  those 
who  were  connected  with  that  service, 
were  liable  to  receive  the  same  descrip* 
tion  of  treatment  as  that  of  wliich  the  pe- 
titioner complained  unless  he  procured 
redress.  He  had  the  petition  for  some 
time  in  his  hands,  and  would  have  pre- 
sented it  much  sooner,  but  he  was'  de- 
sirous, in  the  first  instance,  to  have  aome 
conversation  with  sir  William  Hoste,  the 

faUant  officer  to  whom  it  referred — but 
e  understood  that  he  was  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  not  expected  to  return  for 
pome  time.  The  statement  of  the  peti- 
tioner lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass, 
althouffh  the  points  which  it  contained 
were  oT  the  most  important  nature.  He 
conceived  it  right  to  stale,  that  having 
had  much  conversation  with  the  peti- 
tioner, the  impression  en  his  mind  was, 
tha^  he  was  not  a  person  of  bad  character 
—a  coiiclusion  which  was  borne  out  by 
the  certificates  of  several  respectable  indi- 
viduals, under  some  of  whom  he  had 
served  in  the  navy,  who  spoke  of  him  as 
a  correct  and  well-behaved  man ;  but, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  individual 
might  be,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  justice  of  die  case. 
He  stated,  that,  without  any  charge  being 
exhibited  against  him,  he  was  confined 
on  board  the  Mutine,  the  sliip  in  which 
he  was  serving,  for  five  or  six  weeks ; 
and  that,  when  the  vessel  touched  at 
Malta,  he  was  ordered  to  receive  six 
dozen  of  lashes  bv  sir  W.  Hoste,  without 
anv  court  martial  naving  been  held  on  him. 
After  this,  he  and  another  man  were  put 
ashore,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
they  could.  It  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion^  that  the  petitioner  was  a.  pressed 
man ;  and,  having  served  for  a  consider- 
able tine^  pay  and  prize  money  were  due 
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between  the  admiralty  and  dtfEerent  officers 
under  whom  the  petitioner  had  served, 
and  also  that  sir  W.  Hoste  was  likely  to 
return  to  England  very  speedily.  As  he 
knew  that  the  petitioner  could  bring  his 
action  against  sir  Wiliiam,  when  he  re- 
turned to  this  country— as  his  petition 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  solicitor 
who  would  do  erery  thing  in  his  power  to 
serve  him.— and  as  the  man  witn  whom 
the  petitioner  went  away  stood  in  a  very 
suspicious situation^he  conceived  it  better 
to  give  up  the  petition,  as  he  did  not 
think  he  could  render  the  petitioner  any 
aervice. 

Sir  f •  Ciffin  observed,  that  the  subse- 
cpient  testimonies  to  this  man's  charac- 
ter, which  the  hon.  baronet  alluded  to, 
faad  nothing  to  do  with  the  antecedent 
ofience. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  said,  the  practice  re- 
gularly adopted  in  the  navy  was  this  :— 
the  ship's  company  were  mustered  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers  once  in  every 
week ;  the  names  of  those  who  did  not 
appear  were  dotted ;— and,  if  three  dots 
were  affixed  to  a  sailor's  name,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  letter  R.,  signifying 
that  he  had  run  from  the  ship.  After  this, 
he  would  not  be  paid  his>  wages  without 
an  order  from  the  Admiralty,  and  his 
prize«money  became  the  property  of 
Chelsea  hospital.  That  hospital  havmg  a 
vested  right  in  such  prize-money,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  in  the  Admiralty 
to  attempt  to  take  it  away.  Now,  it  was 
•most  extraordinary  that  the  petitioner, 
who  was  described  to  be  a  needy  man, 
having  this  large  sum  due  to  him,  never 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  from  the  year 
1801  until  1817.  The  hon.  baronet  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  this  delay,  by 
stating  that  he  was  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent with  his  master.  It  was  not,  how- 
evert  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  been  tra- 
velling for  sixteen  years.  When  he  ap- 
plied at  the  Admiralty  to  have  the  R. 
removed  from  his  name  in  the  year  1817» 
captain  Hoste  was  referred  to.  Captain 
Haste's  answer,  which  he  then  held  in  his 
hand,  was  couched  in  these  terms :— -<<  I 
have  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  perfectly  re- 
member Crook's  desertion  from  the  ship 
at  Naples  or  Malta,  and  I  recollect  also 
the  desertion  of  the  other  man  who  was 
found  in  the  hammock  with  him."  The 
pctitumer  stated,  that  this  man  had  re- 
ceived his  vrages.  In  consequence,  the 
Admnal^  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  at 
tlie  navy  board,  and  they  discovered  that 
(VOL  XL.) 


Grimaldi  had  als6  run — ^that  he  had  not 
received  his  wages— and  that,  in  fact,  he 
had  not  applied  for  them.  Crook,  finding 
he  could  make  nothing  of  this  proceeding 
in  1817,  waited  till  sir  W.  Hoste  was  out 
of  the  way,  and  made  the  present  appli- 
cation to  the  House.  He  had,  it  appeared 
got  the  lieutenant  to  say  that  he  did  not 
run,  but  was  turned  out  of  the  ship.  Cap^ 
tain  Hoste,  however,  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  persist  in  his  statement  that  he  had 
deserted.  Unfortunately  the  other  16  sign- 
ing officers  were  dead.  Looking  to  all  the 
circumstances,  he  was  inclined  to  attach 
more  credit  to  the  statement  of  the 
captain  than  to  that  of  the  lieute- 
nant. The  circumstances,  taken  to- 
gether, made  strongly  against  tlie  peti- 
tioner; and,  after  considering  them,  it 
would  be  for  the  House  to  say,  whether 
the  petition  should  or  should  not  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  Bennet  inquired  whether  any  proof 
of  a  criminality  had  been  adduced  against 
the  petitioner.  If  there  was  not,  it  was 
not  right  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
wages. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  answered,  that  the 
officer  who  had  been  applied  to,  said  the 
petitioner  was  found  in  an  indecent  situa- 
tion with  another  man,  and  had  in  conse- 
quence l)een  turned  ashore.  The  argu- 
ment seemed  to  be,  that  he  must  have  liis 
wages,  although  his  character  could  not 
be  restored.  •        • 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  the  petitioner's 
statement  was,  that  a  drunken  man  came 
to  his  hammock  in  the  night,  swearing 
that  it  was  his  own.  The  petitioner  re- 
sisted, and  the  intruder  cut  him  down,  by 
which  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
head.  There  nevec  was  a  charge  of  the 
kind  now  insinuated  brought  against  him ; 
much  less  was  any  inquiry  instituted  with 
respect  to  it.  A^ded  to  this,  many  per- 
sons came  forward  to  give  him  a  good 
character,  amongst  whom  were  several 
officers  under  whom  he  had  served.  He 
did  not  think  the  gallaqt  admiral  was 
treathig  the  petition  with  falhiess  or  cian- 
dour,  when  he  met  it  with  an  unsupported 
allegation  of  this  kind.  It  was  a  base 
insinuation  to  throw  out  against  any  man  ; 
and  such  a  course  of  proceeding  rendered 
it  more  particularly  necessary  for  the 
House  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  lieutenant  said,  the  petitioner  was' 
put  on  shore— that  he  w^  compelled  to- 
quit  the  service.  If  he  had  committed 
any  crime,  that  was  not  the  knode  whidr 
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Qnebtto  have  been  ovrmed  with  retpec^ 
tgrnim^  Heibouldhava  be^Q  puiusued^ 
intl^act  (rf'beisg  forcibly  obliged  to,  leave 
the  ship  ia  a  staXe  of  diitresa  and  indif 
gence.  Aflerwardf ,  in  order  to  cover  a» 
act  improper  in  every  poini  of  vieM^  the 
i^tter  R.  was  affixed  to  hit  name*  The; 
m^prj  of  capt.  HoatOt  wbomhe  respected 
4|i  a  gallant  officer,  did  not»  at  aU  timean 

3»pfiar  to  be  equally  clear  on  this  subject, 
ehadsa^n  letters  of  his,  written  to  the 
petitioner  in.  1816*  ia  which  he  did  not 
speak  positively,  but  said,  **  if  you  have 
been  marked  K.  on  the  bpoks  of  the  Mu* 
tine  as  you  say,  I  presume  it  is  so*"  This 
was  at  best  a  douotful  evidence  as  to  the 
fiict  of  the  petitioner's  having  deserted* 

Sir  G*  Cockburn  said,  the  accusation 
against  the  petitioner  did  iH>t  rest  on  mere 
i^urmise*  The  letter  said,  that  Grimaldi 
w^s  seen  coming  out  of  the  petitioner'a 
hammock*  There  was  no  mention  made 
of  the  hammock  having  been  cut  down* 
Though  an  officer  might,  at  a  considerable 
distance  of  time,  suppose  that  the  peti- 
tioner was  sent  out  of  the  ship,  the  pro- 
babilities were,  putting  all  the  circum* 
stances  together,  that  he  had  deserted. 

Mr.  Lytidion  said,  he  knew  not  from, 
ilhai  source  the  hon.  baronet  had  drawn 
be  expression  of  indignation  which  he 
had  directed  towards  his  hon.  friend  and 
kinsman,  because  he  stood  forward  to  re- 
bo^  the  serious  charge  that  had  been 
brought  against  a  gallant  officer*  He  did 
not  know  that  gallant  officer ;  bu^  he  cer'* 
tainly  felt  very  strong  indignation,  when 
be  beheld  the  character  of  an  honourable 
man  attacked  on  the  slight  and  unsup- 
ported surmises  of  an  infamous  person, 


PtiHim  qfGepf^  Crook.  [SOS 

intmated*  a^cased  to  have  formed  i^psqf 
pec  ^tias9Ae  of  it,  and  had,  acted  vm 
pr4>perly  ia  ryejectlog  it*  It  womI4  nupq^ 
better  become  the  boa»  baronet,  i&  bjeibre^ 
be  presented  petitions,  he  w,ould  ki^f^ 
into  the  verity  of  the  fi|cts  they  0OumPA4fc 
instead  of  coining  down  ^t  oocQ,,witbaM% 
the  ^malle^t  particle  of  cpoqlusive  «vi*w 
dence,  aqd  indulging  in  dedamator]^ 
statements  about  ju^ic^,  when  there  waa. 
no  proof  whatever  tbi^  any  iojttStii}6«  ho^ 
been,  committed* 

Mr*  Crober  said,  the  accua^tioii  leuUe4 
a^  the  petitionee's  cbacacter  wa§  npt  gnu^ 
tuitously  introduced*  It  was  stajtad  I99L 
sir  Wilhapn  Hoste,  that  this  man,  t9  wJn^in 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  said  to  be  doff^ 
had  run  away*  It  was,  ask^  *<  Wbjf  d^ 
l^e  desert— it  iSjUot  likely  be  would  oo8P», 
when  so  much  wages  and  prize-money> 
were  due  to  him  I**  The  answer  was, 
because  he  was  detected  in  indecent  prac* 
tices.  It  was  necessary  to  sir  W*  Hoste** 
cape  that  he  should  show  someparamoontt 
and  overwhelming  reason  in  the  case  ot 
this  man,  to  account  for  his  conduct.  Ha 
coidd  not  agree  that  this  petition  should 
be  received.  It  was  not  in  the  ppwer  ofi 
the  House  to  grant  to  the  petitioner  bit 
wages*  He  had  his  action  at  law ;  h^i 
might  bring  an  action  against  air  W*  Host^ 
for  having  cast  scandalous  imputation^OA 
his  character,  or  for  improperly  causing 
the  letter  R.  to  be  affixed  to  his  name,  hjfi 
which  he  had  lost  his  wages.  Unless  by^ 
law,  he  established  his  character,  or  show-: 
ed  that  the  R*  was  improperly  plaeeA 
against  his  name,  he  could  not  get  tb% 
money  which  he  claimed*  Whea  ibm 
courts  of  justice  were  open  to  him»  tq^ 


m  such  he  considered  the  petitioner  to  j  them  the  petitioner  ought  to  apply*      1% 


be*  The  hon.  baronet  complained,  that 
the  pe^titioner  had  not  been  brought  to 
trial ;  now,  as  the  petitioner  had  deserted, 
what  opportunity  was  there  for  tryine 
him  ?  But,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  was  it 
•ot^more  prudent  in  the  commander  oC 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships  to  punish  th^  in- 
dividufd,  and  not  to  notice  the  fact  far- 
ther, instead  of  proclaiming  it  to  all  the 
world?  If  the  petitioner  had  not  been 
ooosclous  that  he  was  charged  with  some 
oSeocetoo  scandaloua  to  bear  the  Ught, 
would  he  not  have  brought  the  matter  ta 
isfMC*  in  some  way « or  other,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  yeafs?  Now,  the  circuiq- 
^faf^e  was.bri^ght.forward,  whe^,  qf  per 
qoMlj'^  tlie,hest  evi^enci^  that  Qould  be 
mUui^^.  robust  be  defective.  The  worthy 
jjfiytpapj  to  whom  tbc^  {WM^ion  wna  firsl. 


would  be  a  bad  precedent  to  receive' aiid^ 
a. petition  as  the  present. 

iV^*  Ommanney  defended  tibe.  conduct} 
of  sir  W.  I|oste* 

Sir  F,  Burdett  wished  to  mention  tw#  otf 
tliree.of  the  testimonials  to  the  cbar^ictcr' 
of  Crpqk  [  A  qry  of  spoke  I  spoke  I  ]«  Ifi 
the  House  w^re-  in  such  a  state  of  iiispar> 
tiqnc^a^  to  prevent  it  froqi  doing  merai 
jpsticfi^  to  an  oppressed  man,  hawaa  quitdi 
wiliii^  to  drop  this  and  every  other  aubn 
ject*  Admiral  Hardy  bore  testimony  toi 
tf^q  goqd  conduct  of  the  petitions  wbilfii 
on  bqfK'd  tKe  Mutine,  una  this  WM  cop*, 
firj^  biF.  the  lieutenant;  independ^Blt  qfi 
whiqht  thasurgeop  spoke,  to  the  pfopriaflEi 
and  rj^iMwiy  of  his  geqera)  deportTm^U 
The  real  question  was,  whetb(9r,tMilQ1tiil 
ifMnqjtbquiMl  to  io^we.ii^tOi  the^.  abtt^lMI: 
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<ifrpoirer  bvimval  officers  of  high  rank? 
The  ^objedt  could  no  ^here  be  taken  into 
^ohndetvtion  so  well  as  befbre  a  commit- 
tee: if  it  wiu  there  tliscerned  that  the  pe- 
tftioner  had  no  claim,  ifhe  decision  #buKl 
ht  l^sfactory  to  the  country ;  but  ut 
prcAienft  the  Hotrse  had  no  information  on 
ifHiicfait  could  act  ra  ptittmg  ti  negative 
opdn  ^he  demand* 
'  Dr.  PhiUimore  said*  it  was  most  extra* 

Sfinat^y  that  the  hon.  baronet,  in  the 
bfrent  inteiVfew^  he  had  had  wh^  the 
petitibher,  i^dxM  -never  thinfk  ft  necessary 
to  «sk  him  why  he  had  suffered  17  years 
fo  lAap^ before  he  made  hi^  complaint? 
Thle1ion.batondt  Inrd  poddced  testimo- 
bMb  In  f8Vom't>f  the  petitioner's  charac- 
•er,  dated  in  1797, 1798,  and  1801.  Was 
it  on  evidence  such  as  this  that  the  House 
#efe«  ^0  b^  titelled  on  to  ass^ail  ^e  chaVacter 
df  sftp  W.  ttoste  ?  The  silenc^  t)f  the  pe- 
dtiOn^  for  thela^t  17  yeat^  wks  evidence 
fliat  fiis  chiitn  was  not  a  just  dne.  Were 
he  alorre  in  the  division,  be  wcftdd  oppose 
Ae  reception  of  a  petitioti,  iissailmg  on 
such  i^ounds  the  character  "of  such  an 
officer  as  sir  W,  Hoste. 

ColotiM  Wo€Miouse  said,  that  every  one 
knew  sir  W.  Hoste's  public  achievements ; 
Attd  he  W&M  add,  that  of  all  tnen  with 
#hoitLh^  ever  had  had  the  slightest  in- 
timacy) that  gallant  officer  Speared  to 
hhn  to  be  th^  indst  unlikely  t6  coriimit  an 
arbitrary  act  of  power. 

The  Hous^  then  divided ;  Fbrteceiving 
Ar6  Petition,  i;  Against  it  206:  Majority 

Lift  of  the  Minority. 

filrncr,  C.  F.  Tellers. 

Fryse,  Ptyse.  Burdctt,  sir  F. 

Harvey,  D.  W. 

QkAUVOtTKb  BftfBBftY.]  Lord  John 
Aitfsrf^said,  he  felt  very  much  encouraged 
to  bring  forward  the  motion  he  was 
ibout  to  submit  to  the  Hoosi*,  by  the 
spirit  shown  in  the  House  last  night 
He  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  there  pre- 
vailed any  (fisposttion  in  the  House  to 
Akcourage  or  to  protect  such  disgraceful 
eontiptioii  at  that  to  which  he  was  about 
to  can  their  Uttention.     By  the  general 

Sirit  Shown  last  night,  it  was  evident 
6re  irfts  no  sdch  disposition  Hi  the 
Housift*  6n  the  contrary^  he  was  con.- 
^Hticed  that  the  House  entertained  a 
igghg  detireto  freb  its  characten  tod  the 
^■■rtctiSr  of  the  country,  from  the  stain 
wMdH  tttctedeed  comipcion  wdtUd  attkdi 


t6  it.  ffe  did  not  mean  to  throw  the 
least  slight  on  the  judgment  of  the 
election  committee  which  tried  this  case, 
nor  was  it  his  wish  to  question  the  deci- 
sioO  of  that  committee.  But  convictions 
in  tourts  of  law  were  grounds  for  proceed- 
ing on  ho  that  House,  as  well  as  the  ded- 
sions  of  election  connnittees.  It  was  welt 
known  Uiat  convictions  in  courts  of  law 
often  induced  the  House  to  expel  its 
members,  and  to  institute  other  prdceed- 
in'gs,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  election 
committees.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  to  the  House  the  proceed** 
ings  at,  and  previous,  to  the  late  elections 
for  Grampouml  and  Barnstaple,  and  of 
the  convictions  of  sir  Manasseh  Lope^ 
and  several  electors  of  those  boroughs^  at 
the  assizes  for  Devon  and  Cornwall.  No 
practice  was  more  to  be  reprobated  than 
that  of  men  who  employed  their  property 
Nke  sir  M.  Lopez,  in  going  from  borough 
to  borough,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  voters,  and  afterwards  disposing  of 
their  inBoence.  It  was  no  doubt  easier 
for  a  member  to  acquire  consequence  In 
that  House  by  supplying  an  administra- 
tion, pressed  with  difncultres,  with  five  or 
six  votes,  than  by  distinguishing  himself 
by  studying  the  laws  and  iustitutions  of 
his  country.  It  would  appear  that  this 
intiividual  had  been  long  engaged  in  the 

Eurchasing  of  boroughs  in  the  counties  of 
>evon  and  Cornwall;  he  was  every  where 
carrying  on  a  vast  and  extended  campaign 
against  the  English  constitution.  It  ap- 
peared that  si^  M.  Lopez,  and  the  voters 
convicted  along  with  him,  were  not  yet' 
brought  up  for  judgment.  It  was  compe- 
tent to  the  House  to  direct  the  attorney- 
general  to  take  steps  that  these  person^ 
be  brought  op  for  judgmetitt  and  theh 
they  might  proceed  on  the  convictions  to 
order  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
borough  of  Graropound.  He  wished  that 
the  question  should  be  taken  up  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  be  brought  the  subject 
now  before  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
determine  as  to  the  most  advisable  course 
of  proceeding.  The  couiitrv  would  be 
justly  indignant  if  a  subject  of  this  nature 
were  passed  over  without  notice,  if  they 
did  nbt  endeavour  to  wipe  May  every 
such  blot  on  the  constitutioti,  they  would 
assist  the  efibrts  of  thosfe  bb^curfe  and 
miserable  men  who  were  endeavourihg  to 
destroy  our  constitution.  The  hbble  Forii 
concluded  with  moving  fb^  th^  production 
of  the  records  of  the  eonvictioil  of  sir 
Manasseh  Lopi^t  for  btlb^ry  a  tfad  Ute 
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assizes  for  Devon .  and  CorawaDy  and  of 
the  conviction  for  bribery  of  a  number  of 
individuals  concerned  in  the  elections  for 
Barnstaple  and  Grampound. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said,  the  records  of  the 
convictions  would  be  voluminous  docu- 
ments, and  suggested,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
viseable  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion respecting  them  in  a  more  convenient 
shape  for  the  House. 

Mr.  Scarlett  suggested  that  it  might  be 
sufficient  if  the  clerk  of  the  assizes  or  of 
the  Crown  sent  extracts  of  the  material 
parts  of  the  proceedings. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  th^t  it  was 
competent  for  th^  House  at  once  to  entet 
into  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  without 
being  delayed  by  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law. 

Mr.  fV.  Williams  said,  that  he  happen* 
ed  to  know  that  at  present  the  record  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
associate  by  the  attornies  for  the  party, 
Messrs.  Lamb  and  Hawke,  by  whom  it 
should  have  been  lodged  in  the  Crown 
office.  They  had,  however,  not  done  this, 
and  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  would  thus  not  be  productive  of  the 
end  proposed.  He  suggested  the  calling 
to  the  bar  the  associate. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  order  of  the 
House  would  of  course  be  imperative  on 
any  public  officer. 

Mr.  IF»  Williams  said,  the  misfortune 
was,  that  the  record  of  the  conviction 
was  not  in  the  hand  of  any  public  officer. 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh  said,  that  if  the  re- 
cord had  been  delivered  by  the  public 
officer  to  any  private  person  as  a  re- 
ceipt, the  House  must  still  consider  the 
document  to  be  legally  in  the  custody 
of  the  officer.  There  would  of  necessity 
be  some  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
serve it. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  observed,  that  the 
associate  was  obliged.to  deliver  the  record 
to  the  attorney,  who  had  to  return  it  to 
the  Crown  office. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  the  original  must 
have  been  kept  in  the  Crown  office.  A 
copy  called  the  nisipriiis  record  was  sent 
down  to  the  assizes,  which  was  lodged 
with  the  associate  to  be  returned  with 
the  postea.  Copies  of  the  material  part 
of  the  original  might  therefore  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Crown  office,  and  the  fact 
of  the  conviction,  if  not  obtainable  from 
the  nisi  prius  record,  might  be  ascertained 
by  examination  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  the  House  could 


only  receive  information  of  the  eoiiTictioii 
regularly  through  the  nisi  prius  record. 

Mr.  Wynn  considered,  tnat  it  would  be 
enough  (ox  the  House  to  issue  its  order 
to  be  served  on  the  proper  officer.  If 
that  officer  made  a  return,  that  be- had 
delivered  the  record  to  another,  the 
House  could  take  steps  to  obtain  it.  It 
was  not  their  business  to  anticipate  a  dif« 
ficulty. 

Lord  John  Russell  consented  to  with* 
draw  his  motion,  and  shortly  after  moved 
for  extracts  of  the  material  parts  of  the 
several  indictments,  whereon  .sir  M« 
Lopez,  and  several  other  persons,  were 
tried  and  found  guUty  of  bribery,  at  the 
late  assizes  for  Devon  and  Cornwall; 
which  motions  were  agreed  to. 

Marquis  Camden's  Tellbbship 
Bill.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  that  if  the  motion  which  they  nad 
just  heard  was  calculated  to  maintain  tho 
constitution  in  its  strength,  by  maintain- 
ing the  purity  of  that  House,  ne  had  now 
to  make  a  motion,  which  would  not  be 
less  beneficial,  by  throwing  lustre  on  the 
body  of  its  nobility.  His  motion  was  for 
a  bill  to  enable  the  public  to  accept  the 
magnificent  sacrifice  of  the  marquis  Cam- 
den. The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  en- 
tere;d  into  a  summary  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  office  of  tellers  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  causes  of  the  increase  of  their 
emoluments,  and  the  measures  taken  in 
1780  for  restricting. them  after  the  death 
of  the  then  existing  holders  as  rever- 
sioners, to  2,700^*  a  year.  The  marquis 
of  Buckingham  and  the  marquis  Camden, 
the  holders  of  the  unreduced  tellershipa 
in  1813,  when  these  offices  produced  to 
each  of  them,  on  account  of  the  large 
public  expenditure,  as  much  as  17  or 
18,000/.  a  year,  voluntarily  gave  up  to 
the  public  service,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  all  the  surplus  beyond  the  io*- 
come  regulated  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill.  The 
public  was  soon  after  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  \^y 
death,  but  from  the  donation  of  the  mar- 
quis Camden  in  this  shape,  as  well  as 
former  contiibutions  from  his  office  and 
his  private  fortune,  the  country  had  de- 
rived 45,000/.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  marquis  Camden  made  a  far- 
ther sacrifice  of  the  surplus,  which  the 
public  was  enabled  to  accept  by  an  act 
which  passed  to  authorise  contributiona 
on  the  part  oi'  his  majesty's  ministers  and 
other  public  officers.    Jhat  act  had  e&*t 
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pired,  and  the  npble  marquis  was  bow  de- 
sirous to  be  enabled  to  give  up  to  the 
public,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
surplus  of  his  official  income  beyond  tlie 
sum  paid  to  the  tellers  more  recently  a^ 
pointed  under  Mr.  Burke's  bill.  This 
surplus,  in  years  of  peace,  amounted  to 
about  9,000/.  a  year.  Doubts  had  arisen 
whether  this  contribution  would  not  be 
considered  illegal  as  a  benevolence,  and 
whether,  therefore,  it  could  be  accepted 
by  the  exchequer,  unless  it  #ere  autho- 
fised  by  parliament.  Whether  these  doubto 
were  or  were  not  well  founded,  there  was 
ao  question  that  the  proceeding  by  an  act 
of  parliament  was  the  more  proper  and 
aaore  digni6ed  way,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  House  would  receive  the 
proposal  with  the  honour  and  attention 
which  90  signal  an  instance  of  patrbtic 
aaunificence  merited  at  their  hands. 
[Hear,  hear !].  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  '<  to  authorize  the  Re- 
ceipt and  Appropriation  of  certain  Fees 
arising  therefrom." 

Lord  CaHlereagh  observed,  that  his  ob- 
ject in  rising  to  second  the  motion  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  was  simply  to  give 
expression  to  what  he  was  sure  must  be 
the  feeling  that  pervaded  the  House  in 
contemplating  this  transaction.  The  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  sacrifice  made  bv 
the  noble  marquis  had  been  ahready  stated. 
It  was  right,  l}owever,  that  the*  House 
should  be  apprized,  that  during  the  three 
years  previous  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
be  had  sacrificed  to  the  p^blic  no  less  a 
sum  than  24',000/.,  whicn  added  to  the 
sum  of  18,527/«  during  the  last  two  yiaars 
of  the  war,  and  what  had  been  since  con- 
tributed on  the  reduced  scade,  raised  the 
sum  total  already  relinquished  to  61,740/. 
He  made  this  great  sacrifice,  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  feeling  with  which,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  the  last  unregulated  office 
was  regarded.  The  effect  of  this  present 
ofier  was  to  surrender  for  the  term  of  His 
future  life,  a  sum  which  in  time  of  war 
exceeded  18,000^  per  annum,  and  was 
during  peace  not  less  than  9,00(Mi  It  was 
not  claiming  too  much  credit  for  such  an 
act  voluntarily  performed  under  all  the 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  to  say, 
that  a  more  splendid  sacrifice  of  private 
right  to  the  public  service  was  never  heard 
of  in  any  state.  As  a  patent  office,  it  might 
fairly  be  considered  a  le^al  estate,  and 
had  been  always  so  considered,  bv  that 
House.  It  should  be  remembered  also, 
ibat  it  was  an  oAce. whi^  had  not  been 


conferred  as  an  act  of  grace  or  favour  on 
the  noble  marquis  himself,  but  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  to  whom 
it  had  been  granted  by  way  of  compen^ 
sation  for  givine  up  the  high  and  dignified 
appointment  orchief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon pleas,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  poli- 
tical service  of  the' country. 

Mr.  Tiemey  professed  the  most  sincere 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  occasion 
which  had  been  afforded  for  the  present 
discussion.  He  had  always  felt,  and  fre- 
quently expressed,  his-  regret,  thftt  the 
conduct  of  marquis  Camden  in  this  in* 
stance  should  be  passed  over  with  so 
little  public  observation.  He  could  assure 
the  House,  that  he  wanted  words  to  ex- 
press his'  admiration  of  this  princely 
sacrifice  of  private  fortune.  It  was  a 
magnificent  donation*  to  the  country, 
made  under  circumstances  which  greatlj 
enhanced  its  character  of  nobleness  ana 
generosity.  The  House  had  a  few  years 
since,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  brought 
forward  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (Mr. . 
Creevey^,  recognized  the  principle,  Uiat 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  in  question 
were  private  property.  To  that  principle 
he  had  given  hils  support,  conceiving  it 
to  be  founded  in  reason  and  justice. 
Were  he  now  to  mention  the  nobleman 
who  in  his  opinion  stood  the  highest  in 
this  country,  he  should  certainly  name 
Lord  Camden,  whose  attachment  to  his 
country  must  be  truly  strong,  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  what  had  been  earned  for 
him  by  his  illustrious  father  [Hear,  hear]. 
He  trusted  that  a  motion  would  be  made 
for  placing  some  memorial  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  so  singular  an  example 
of  disinterestedness.  There  were  prece- 
dents for  such  a  proceeding,  and  no  occa- 
sion could  be  fitter  for  recording  the  sense 
of  parliament  than  this  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice  [Hear]. 

Lord  Carhampion  could  not  accede  to 
the  proposition,  that  the  grants  of  the 
Crown  were  equivalent  to  fee*simple  pro- 
perty, and  could  not  be  re-modelled  by 
parliament.  With  regard  to  the  case  un- 
der consideration,  he  highly  admired  the 
generosity  of  the  noble  marquis. 

.  Mr.  Ttemey  explained.  He  had  only 
meant  to  say^  that  there  was  a  vested  in- 
terest which  could  not  be  forfeited  except 
by  abuse  of  the  office,  and  had  never  con* 
tended  that  to  correct  this  was  beyond 
the  competency  of  parliament. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
curred in  the  principle  as  laid  down  by- 
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tfne  rij^  Ima.  piAletiiam  The  iftdrfe 
mtirqmiiliaitn  Internet,  whfdi,  altliou|fh 
wa  eqml  to  a  fefe-iiftiple»  Amounted  to« 
k^  •stole  fvrlifev 

Mr.  Bankes  agreed,  thftc  patent  dffioea 
wene  in  the  nature  of  freelioM  fnroperty. 
W««b  respect  to  the  <ciiae  %«f(ire  mem^  foe 
believed  that  no  previoirt  example  of  tuch 
■nioifieetiioe  could  he  found.  Th)e  admi- 
HttiiKi  whtdi  It  had  called  forth  (ought  to 
be  e»p«e«sed  nmvlUmiiU  verba,  m  the  pre* 
aoible  9f  the  biU  Irhvy  were  about  to  pas^ 
Tka  offiee  -in  vfoestioii  wHt  derived  from  « 
Iii[tb0rieq(jall5di0cingui8hedfor  talents  and 
Mtegfity,  m  mwk  venerable  at  one  of  the 
■KMtt  learned  iB^d  censCitu^onal  lawyers 
that  eter  adorned  the  aeetofjusttee*  The 
pneasnt  marquit  was  one  of  his  earliest 
private  Mends,  aod  he  hoped  the  House 
\Mo\A  attow  bim  to  <Mi|{g«st  the  words  by 
wbich  their  eense  of  Ms  aoagnanimous 
tomlaet  should  be  testified  to  ipoaterity% 

Mr.  ifkUdrf^rce  wMhed  also  to  bear 
tatEtimony  to  this  zealous  vnd  noble  in- 
Btaooe  of  disinterestedness  and  public 
irtrtaa»  amd  to  ji»in  in  that  tribute  of  re- 
Sifiect  wbich  bad  been  so  handsoaieij'  ren  • 
dei«d  bjr  the  rij^ht  lion,  geryileman  on  the 
floor.  He  regretted  with  Imn,  that  the 
sacrifice  already  made  should  have  beevi 
bi^erto  suMiiM-ed  to  pss  with  ao  little 
notiea»  and  he  fek  himself  bound  to  de^ 
darw,  that  die  aMumer  m  which  it  was 
made  Indicated  a  truly  gener^rus  and  nsble 

Mr.  C  Long  bare  testimony  to  tb*e 
cheerful  and  unostetitatious  manner  in 
wbich  the  aoMe  vaarqucB  bad  per&rtued 
tUs  act  of  asutiificence. 

Mr.  iktnka  said  be  ^ould  propose  the 
iiffartion  of  the  words  he  bad  oentiotied 
after  the  second  reading. 

Mn  Martin^  «f  Gslwaj,  aaid  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  country  to  meet  this  getierous 
proposition  with  something  as  magna- 
nimous, and  he  shavdd  propose  that  they 
should  refuse  the  ftift  [A  laugh].  Gen- 
tleasen  wf  narrow  incomes  might  put  their 
circumAances  en  gene  by  following  so 
daicliag  an  example. 

Leave  was  givea  to  bring  in  the  bilk 

0»ht«ai;mic  Ikstitutiok.]  Mr.  J. 
P.  GraU  roae,  pursuant  to  notScei  to 
UMiva  ibr  certain  papers  relative  to  the 
expense  of  tbo  Ophtnalmie  hospital  and 
CDntingenoivsi'  now  intreducod  into  the 
army  estimafica  Ibr  the  first  time.  He 
baaagbt  this  aMtioa  forward,  because  the 
esi^^Be  appaarad  to  bim  paifeotly  cff  a 
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novel  natum,  bt  order  that  it  might  b«  «k 
ceftained  whether  touch  expense  was  no^ 
cai^arv  or  not«  The  noble  lord  connected 
wMi  the  war  department  having  sahl  ha 
should  barve  no  objection  to  give  every 
information  on  tfaeaubject,  be  was  much 
surprised  to  learn,  on  laying  bis  Moticai 
before  him,  that  the  pspers  it  Called  for 
were  sodi  as  the  noble  loud  declined  ta 

fp&nt*  From  tfie  infbrmattoin  wliich  ba 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gram)  had  receivedi  the  case 
wasthis.  The  ophthalmia  havtng^endled 
to  a  tonstderabie  extent  in  our  army,  an 
hospital  had,  duriag  the  war^  been  eat»* 
blislied  at  Bognor  fdr  the  care  of  dme 
disorder;  great  cures  of  It  liad  been 
effected ;  and  the  disease  was  found  of 
bite  years  to  have  happily  abated  in  tlva 
anay.  Nota4thstanding  this.  In  a  tima 
of  peaoe,  and  at  a  momeat  when  publia 
economy  was  so  much  talked  of,  not  only 
a  new  estaMisbmant  was  Ibfased,  but  a 
gentleman  (Sir  W.  Adams)  was  placed 
St  the  liead  of  It,  who  never  had  been  in 
the  army;  and  who  had  therefore  no 
claim  to  military  patronage ;  wbo  was  in 
fact,  an  ocubiBt  of  this  to#n»  and  trha, 
though  he  was  not  even  now  <in  the  army, 
was  ))laced  over  the  heads  of  many  emi^ 
aent  men  wbo  had  de'vated  their  lives  ta 
the  aervice  of  their  coantry,  and  ^ho* 
were  now  receiving  hsd^pay.  The  ser- 
vices of  tbese  men  asi^^  It  appeared  fa 
him,  have  been  very  pmperly  called  for 
when  such  an  hutitaftton  was  thooght  na« 
oeesary.  Of  the  professional  talenM  af 
the  gentleman  trhn  had  thus  received  tha 
iqipointment,  be  kn^w  nothing,  he  had 
beard  that  they  were  v^ry  respectable, 
and  he  believed  it;  but  however  that 
might  be,  he  could  not  see  why  an^  gan* 
tleman,  no  matter  ho#  able  in  his  pra* 
fesaion.  Should  have  been  selected  in  pre* 
ference  to  maaj  skilful  and  mefitonona 
military  men.  I1ie  formation  of  the  aew 
establishment  might  be  a  right  or  a  wrong' 
measure ;  and^  as  to  ascertain  that  was  tns 
only  object,  he  should  avoid  unneoessa- 
iily  entering  into  minute  details*  Tha 
hen.  meteber  conduded  by  moving  for 
copies  of  all  ientteia  or  communicationa 
that  h«d  passed  between  the  Commander 
in  Cbi^f,  the  Secretary  at  wa^  and  the 
army  Medical  Koard,  relative  to  the  aol* 
diets  or  Chelsea  pensioners  afieotfed  with 
the  Ophthalmia>  since  the  appointment  oC 
the  present  director  of  army  baspK' 
tals.  He  also  moved  fbr  copies  oF  all 
repdfts  or  rapresentaticos  made  f^om 
CboheAeollaga  laapectitig  Gbela«a  p««-* 
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tion«ri  MDjJer  ^e  cto^  of  air  W.  Adanft; 
mod  for  vgooia  othev  paptea  eonncnled 
with  Ibe  «aai9  subject* 

The  motm  hawngf  been  fteconded»  aad 
tbe  questioii  put^^ 

Lore!  Palmerdon  roM-and  said,  he  wat 
far  from  b^i/ig  sorry  that  this  opportor 
nity  had  been  affbided  to  bini  for  explain- 
log  the  aauire  of  the  OpbthaUnio  institu- 
tion; and  he  bop^»  he  abould  be  able* 
before  be  sat  down»  to  cooviooa  the 
Housa  that  it  was  not  one  undef«rving 
the  support  of  the  goveromeot.  During 
the  war»  the  ophthalmia  had  made  an 
alarming  progress  ia  tbe  aroMr;  an  hosi- 
ptalfor  tho  IraauncAt  of  the  diseaae  badt 
in  ooose^ence»  beea  established;  but 
tbe  practice  there  oeetainly  did  not  turn 
out  so  sucaeasful  as  could  have  been 
wished*  He  said  thia  without  meaning  at 
all  to  reflect  on  tbe  head  of  that  esta^ 
blishment  (Dkw  Vetch),  from  whom,  be 
believed,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  re« 
ceived  most  of  his  information  on  this 
aobject,  and  wbo»  he  un(krstood»  had 
been  of  opintoa  that  he  ought  to  base 
ba^  made  the  superintendant  of  tbe  new) 
eatablishmeot,  instead  of  sir  W.  Adams. 
It  wa»  tbe  anaioua  wish  of  his  royal  high*. 
nesa  tbe^oommander  in  chief  to  ascertain 
the  beat  mode  of  treating'  ophthalmia* 
Sir  W.  Adams  was  aaid  to  have  introri 
4uQedi  a  new  and  iBBp«o¥«d  system*  To 
make  a  ceruin  trial  of  ita  effipotap  a  num- 
ber of  pensiooera  afliicted  with,  the  dja- 
order  were  pbced  under  biSiCare^  aod  the 
aesttk  waa*  that  a  rapid  and  important 
improvement  was*  obsentadi  to  take  place, 
among  thenu  Tbe  treatment,  of  these 
poor  people  gave  the  highest  satisfaction^ 
-!!*8ir  W«  AdamS;  succeeded  in.  rescuing 
maey  e€  them  firom  a  state  of  utter  hopef 
leaanfaaa&d  miaei^,.and  ensbliog  them; 
tOi  become  useful  to  themselves  and  to. 
apoiaty  [Hearl  hearl]«  This  was  noti  aJJ^, 
for  in  ljM4»  sir  William's,  practioe  re» 
oetved  the  decided,  sanoiiion  and  appreha« 
lioo  of  8i  number  of  medical  gentteman 
^tpMSsly-  appointed,  by  gofemment  to. 
examine  its<merits,  Toishow  tbe  weight i 
to  which  their  opinions  were  eatitled»  he. 
bad  only  to  mention  tim. names  of  Sir  U. 
Haiford,  Dr.  BaiUie^  and  Messrs.  Home^ 
CiinOt  A.  Cooper,  and  Abemethy.  The. 
noble  lord  then  quoted  the  following 
passagea  from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  BaiUie: 
— <«  1  think  be  has  the  merit  of  iotiroduo- 
lag  a  practice  whicb  iaUkely  to  be  highly 
mefu)  ia  a  particubir  dvotOc  state  of 
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opaaatMgf  by  s^  kaife  e£  bia  owai  imraotaee 
promisesi  to  be  much  more  eflicieetv.  aed 
to  be  moue  expeditious  ioi  accompllsbing 
the  cure^,  than  that  of  Mr.  Saundevsv  snd 
likely  to  preserve  the  eyes  of  nianjii  ind^ 
vidualsi  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost."  He  aJao  read  exirects  irom  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  other  geedemsn 
alluded  to,  which  were  of  a  aimilae  puih 
port.  Accordingly,  the  fouodatioD  olr  a 
oew  in«titutioni  for  the  exclusive  treas^ 
meat  of  peosionera  belonging  ta  the 
sevicral  depanmenta  of  the  public  sendee 
was<  resolved  upook  But  the  new-  mode 
of  treatment  had  been  invariably  opposed 
hjr  tbe  army  medical  praclidoner«»  so 
that  it  wea  useless  to  think  of  asaadating 
Sir  W.  Adams  witK  then;  and  4)he  only 
way  of  rendering  bia  system  genemUy 
availabie  wa^  to  place  himself  at  theihead 
of  the  establishments— Ift  I817»  a  paitt  of 
York  hospital  was  appropriated  tR>  the 
purpose  wuh  tw^  medical  officeraass^;oed 
to  set.  uod^r.  At  W.  Adams^  and;  up  te 
this  time,  the  establisbeient  had  ooatieuad 
on  thiii  fboting..  The  York  hospital  beiog 
found  incoonenient,,  and  moreoaee  in  iht 
way  of  some  improvements  whtcb  Ibrd 
Grdsvenor^.  to.  whom.*  the  ground  be» 
longed*  was  about  to  make^  an  amange^ 
ment  was  made  with  an  arcliiteet,.  wlio 
engaged  te  take:  a  lease  of  some  orewn 
laiKis  in,  the  Miaryleboae  6eUs^  adjoining 
the  Re^t*a  pa^k,  and  to  build  an.  Iiospi* 
tal  at  hi*  own  expenae*  o»  condition:  that 
the  puMie  should  rent  it  for  sevea  jseaBs^ 
The  rent,  then  ef  the  building  was-  the 
only,  expense  that  weuld  fsiU  on  the 
public,. while  aJeaant.waa.aeeui<ed  tillltlie 
expiration  of  the,  lease.  It  waa>due  to 
sir  Wim..  Adams  to  state»  that  be  stipn* 
latedtfbff  no  compensation  whatever  foe 
bia  services;  that  be  had.  been  on  the 
establishment  now  for  a  3iieer  and  e  belfi 
atteadiog  with  the  utmost^  aeali  aod  asutt 
dujiy,  without  havina  received  any  rema«« 
neraiion  whatever;  leaving  t^at  to  ^m 
consideration  of'  government*  to  be  eslt« 
DEuUed  accordbg.to  the  success  of  Us 
system.-<-Wbatthe  bed  now  said*  was:  19 
part  an  answer  ta  the  ot^tion  oj»  the 
score  of  eapense*  beoau8e»  if  any  miiitacji 
men  bad  been  appointed  to  preside  oaaa 
tbe  new<  iBatitution«  he  woiud*  have  eoK 
peeked  to.  be  paid,  in  pvopottion.  toi  hib 
trouble  and  responaibility^  aed  therefiMe 
the  propoaitloft  being  assumed^  that,  an 
hospital  for  the  treatmenlof  ophthalmia 
and  ila  eSects,  ought  to  havebeen  erected^ 
hiaettttenseet  ahow]edr.that».aa  to  i 
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ibr  medical  assislance,  it  had  been  esta- 
blished on  the  most  saving  plan.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the 
▼arious  objections  successively  raised 
against  sir  William  Adams's  practice. 
First,  it  was  said  not  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful'—but  that  objection  was  overcome 
by  the  success  attendant  on  repeated 
public  experiments.  Then  it  was  alleged 
tliat  the  ophthalmia  had  been  eradicated ; 
while  it  appeared)  on  incontrovertible 
evidence,  that  at  the  very  time  whole 
raiments  were  labouring  under  a  most 
severe  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  whidi, 
let  it  be  called  what  it  might,  terminated 
in  blindness.  Next  it  was  urged,  that  if 
the  disease  were  not  extinguished,  the 
surgeons  of  the  army  were  as  competent 
to  cure  it  as  sir  W.  Adams.  To  which 
the  iaUer  replied,  '*  it  may  be  so,  but 
your  competency  appears  five  years  afler 
you  have  availed  yourself  of  the  improve- 
ments which  I  introduced."  [Hear,  hear.] 
— This  indeed  was  the  fact,  for  sir  W. 
Adams  had  cured  many  persons  who  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  army  surgeons 
without  obtaming  any  benefit.  He  (lord 
Fdmerston)  had  himself  inspected  a 
number  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  bew 
institution,  and  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  never  m  the  course  of  his  life  had 
he  enjoyed  a  greater  gratification.  He 
had  found  that,  in  various  mstances, 
relief  had  been  afforded  to  the  patienu  to 
a  de^ee  that  he  could  not  have  thought 
possible.— [Hear.]  He  should  not  tres- 
pass much  longer  on  the  time  of.  the 
House-^ut  he  should  beg  leave  to  de- 
scribe one  or  two  of  the  cases  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge.  Wm.  Hill,  a  soldier  in  the 
6Srd  re^ment,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  in  July,  1817 ;  his  eye-lids  were 
villous  with  opacitv  and  vascularitv  of 
both  cornea ;  Hill  himself  described  bis 
state  of  vision  at  that  time  to  be  such, 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  a  post  or  a 
tree.  He  was  discharged  in  January  last, 
the  villosity  of  the  lids  and  opacity  and 
vascularity  of  the  cornea  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  opacity  of  the  left  cornea 
nearly  so.  With  the  right  eye  Hill  could 
read  the  smallest  print  of  a  newspaper 
fluently;  with  his  left  he  could  read  mo- 
derately sized  print,  tdl  the  minute  and 
second  marks  on  a  watch-dial;  and  he 
said  he  could,  on  a  deftr  day,  discem 
large  objects  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
Charles  Smith  said,  that  on  his  adnsbsion 
tn  June,  1^18,  he  couM  not  see  bis  fin* 
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fen  at  arm's  length ;  he  was  discharged 
m  January  last,  at  which  period  he  could- 
read  very  small  print,  write,  and  work  at 
his  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  having,  in  fact, 
worked  several  weeks  at  the  hospital  pre-' 
vious  to  his  discharge.  Gravine  Young, 
on  his  admission,  could  only  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  He  was  admitted 
in  July,  1818,  and  discharged  in  Jan.  1819, 
being  able  to  walk  any  where  with  per- 
fect ease  and  security,  read  small  print, 
and  tell  the  hour  by  a  watch.  Another 
pensioner,  who  had  been  SO  years  afflicted 
with  disease  in  his  eyes,  and  describing 
himself  as  unable  to  distinguish  one  object 
from  another,  left  the  hospital  in  a  condition 
to  resume  his  trade  as  a  goldsmith.— He 
begged  pardon  for  going  into  these  details, 
and  should  mention  but  one  case  more. 
It  was  that  of  John  Silver,  a  soldier  of 
the  89tb  regiment,  who  was  forty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  who  for  the  preceding 
seventeen  years,  was  so  much  afflicted,  a9 
to  be  able  merely  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness.  This  man,*  within  les»^ 
than  four  months,  after  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  sir  W.  Adams,  could 
walk  any  where  alone,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  glass,  could  tell  the  hour  by  b 
watch.  Having  himself  examined  this  as 
well  as  the  other  cases,  he  co\ild  testify 
to  the  facts  he  had  stated,  and  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  late  repert  from  the 
Ophthalmic  hospitaL  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  delieht  and  gratitude  with  which 
these  poor  soldiers  d^ribed  the  benefita 
they  h«l  received  from  sir  Wm.  Adams*s 
treatment;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights  that  had  ever  fallen  to  his 
lot,  to  witness  the  gratifying  efiects  of 
that  treatment. — Ha  had  already  stated, 
that  there  was  a  great  opposition  and  pre^ 
judice  against  sir  W.  Adams  among  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  army.  He 
should  now  produce  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it,  but  was  unwilling  to  mention  names* 
Two  men  of  the  6^th  regiment  were' 
taken  firom  Chatham  and  put  under  the 
care  of  dr  W.  Adams  in  the  Ophthalmic 
institution.  After  undergoing  treatment 
there,  they  were  inspected  by  the  Stafi^ 
surgeon  of  York  hospital,  and  considered 
so  tar  recovered  as  to  be  reported  to  be 
fit  for  foreign  service,  and  they  were* 
ordered,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  the  Isle- 
of  Wight.  The  sur^on  at  that  place 
disagreed  with  the-  Staff-sorgeon,  tfnd 
prohoonoed  the  men  unfit  for  foreign* 
service.  Accordingly  they  were  kept'  . 
at  the  York  hospital,  doing  garrison  duty 
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firdro  September  till  November^  aad  then 
sent  back  to  Chatham.    Among  the  other 
charges    against  the  new   practice  was 
this,  that  persons  supposed  to  be  cured 
of.  the  effects  of  ophthalmia  were  liable 
to  a  relapse,  and  of  this  it  was  thought, 
these  two    men  would   furnish  an  ex- 
ample.    With  a  view  to  produce  such 
an  example,  a  medical  officer  in  town  had 
wriiteo  a  letter^    a  copy  of  which  he 
begged  leave  to  read  to  toe  House.    This 
letter   was    dated,    London,    18th  Fe- 
bruary, 1819 : — "My  dear— ;  I  was  much 
disappointed  at  the  two  men  of  the  64th 
regiment  not  having  been  sent  to  the  last 
Chelsea  board,  as  I  had  arranged  mat^ 
ters  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 
to  have  gone  to   the  board,   and   the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  was  to 
have  been  directed  towards  the  state  of 
their  eyes ;  and  all  this  was  done  quietlj^, 
without  any  person  connected  with  sir 
W.  A.  knowing  any  thing  concerning  the 
buciness..  I  would  recommend  you  not  to 
mention  their  names  in  any  correspondence 
you  may  have  here,  at  all  events  till  they 
are .  snugly  lodged  in  the  York  hospital. 
I  hope  you  have  not  meddled  with  their 
occhi,  and  that  you  will  not  prevent  their 
getting .  drunk,  so   that  they  may  have 
proper  vascular  come?.    I  this  morning 
saw  two  of  my  old  patients  from  Chatham, 
who  had  passed  the  Chelsea  board  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  who  were  taken,  with 
several  others,  into  the  Knight's  hospital ; 
Gordon  and  M<Gee.     The  former  has 
already  been  dismissed  from  the  hospital 
without,  any  thing  having  been  done  to 
his  eyc^ .  and  the  poor  fellow  complains 
of  having  been  prevented  going  home 
and  detained  here.    The  latter,  M*Gee, 
did  himself  the  honour,  as  he  termed  it, 
to  call  upon  me  to-day  to  pay  his  respects, 
and  to  tnank  me  for  my  attention  to  him 
when  he  was  under  my  care.  I  examined 
bis  eyes  minutely,  and  everted  the  lids, 
not  however  with  the  elevator^  vas  I  do  not 
carry  such  an  instrument  (although  I  am 
informed  that  you  do).    His  eyes  are 
looking  remarkably  tvell,  and  the  linings 
are  pmecdy  sipooth.    I  cautioned  h^m 
particularly  against  drinking  lest  he.should 
induce  a  relapse,  and  he  promised  faith- 
fuUy  to  obey  my  injunction    I  also  saw 
Bi^rton  of  the  86th  regiment,  one  of  the 
same  batch  whom  he  had  taken:  into  the 
bofpital*   I.  take  it  for  granted  you  recol- 
lect the  man's  case  perfectly.    He  wjis 
likewise  an  qld  frjbnd  of  mine.    'Chere 
was,  w^^n  {.s^  hi9)  (abgui  a  week  ago) 
(VOL.  XL.)  *  .      *     ' 


a  large  veftsel  running  from  above  down- 
wards, over  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye. 
The  left  appeared  to  be  very  well.  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  examming  him  par- 
ticularly, but:!  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  doiog  so,  which  I  shall  the  move 
readily  accomplish  as  1  have  just  heard 
that  the  poor  knight  fell  from  his  horse 
yesterday,  and  received  a  severe  injury  of 
the  knee,  but  I  have  not  learnt  the  parti- 
culars." 

This  letter  Iiavingbeen  addressed  **  On 
the  public  service,*  and  sent  from  the 
medical  board,  it  was  attempted  to  for- 
ward it  free  through  the  War-office.  Buttbe 
examining  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
all  letters  before  they  were  franked,  lest 
the  privilege  of  the   office   should   be 
abused,  discovering  that  this  was  a  pri* 
vate  letter  of  a  peculiar  nature,    very 
properly  submitted  it  to  his,  (lord  P/s) 
view,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  notice 
of  it.  Letters  sent  to  the  War-office  to  be 
franked  were  usually  sent  open,  as  this 
letter  was,  but  although  the  office  bad  by 
law  the  power  to  examine  such  letters 
before  they  were  foi  warded,  he  (lord  P.) 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  prefty 
generally  supposed  in  the  army  this  power 
was  rardy  if  ever  exercised.    This,  how* 
ever,  was  a  great  mistake,  as,  to  his  know- 
ledge, for  some  years  that  duty  was  re* 
gularly  executed  according  to  law;    a 
clerk  being  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Whether  this  duty  was  neglected, 
and  the  public  revenue  defrauded  through 
an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  the  office  at 
other  times,  he  could  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  since  his  accession  to  the  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold, 
he  had  taken  special  care  that  no  sucb 
neglect    or  fraud  should    take    place, 
and   that  the  presmptions  of  the  law 
should  be  strictly  enforced.    It  would  be 
seen  from  this  insidious  letter,  that  while 
the  writer  was  anxious  that  the  patients 
of  sir  Wm.  Adams  should  be  allowed  to 
get  drunk,  in  order  that  thef  might  have 
a  relapse,  or,  as  he  so  classically  termed 
it,  *^  a  proper  vascular  cornea,'  he  very 
particularly  enjoins  his  own  patients  not 
to  get  drunk,  lest  they  should  induce  a 
relapse.  But  what  would  the  House  think 
of  too  disposition  and  principles  of  this 
writer,  when  informed,  that  at  the  very 
time  he  wrote,  this  letter,  he  was  making 
the  strongest  professions  of  frieodsliip  for 
sir  William  Adams,  when  he  was  seiicttiag.' 
6m  pn  apippinttnent  io  the  new  estaUisbr 
mU .  and.  that  air  WiUiaia.  wea  aduitbe' 
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tudtetTooring  tm  prwaoie  hb  tlewt?  The 
Halite  bad,  he  aaiiiitted»  a  right  to  decide 
whether  the  ealabtiihment  ought  or 
not  to  be  kept  in  existence;  but  be  de* 
peoated  its  OMikiiig  keetf  a  party  ia  the 
contest  oa  the  preteauoai  of  profestiooal 
advenariei.  He  wiahed  those  headdress- 
ad,  to  TisU  the  bstkutioa— to  exaaine  ft 
in  OTor^  part,  and  oa  the  decision  they 
laight  then  come  to,  as  to  iu  value,  he 
would  cheerfully  risk  iu  fate.  But  he  had 
only  ik>  eatreat  that  they  would  at  the 
aama  tiaDo  reeoBoot  the  aoagaitude  of  the 
pthration,  aad  the  efxtent  of  the  calamity 
H  was  iastituted  to  alleriate.  The  whofe 
expense  wouU  not  exceed  1,500/.  a  year, 
jaod  if  it  restored  eren  a  few  reterans  to 
that  degree  of  vision,  that  thev  would  be 
4esB  a  burden  to  themsehres,  and  be  enabled 
to^spead  the  eveainff  of  their  days  with 
m  greater  degree  of  conrfbrt,  he  could 
not  believe  the  House  would  withhold  this 
vakaUa  relief  from  the  poor  disabled 
aeUier  or  sailor  when  purcrased  on  such 
oaqr  tenna  [Hear,  hear].  He  said  again, 
dwt  he  was  willing  to  stake  the  existence 
of  the  hospital  on  a  personal  inspection 
wfitavisibts  and  actual  efibcta.  Let  gentle- 
SMS  |0  there  and  judge  of  it  by  question* 
lag  toe  men  tbemse&ea:  let  them  ask 
moi  what  was  their  state  on  entering  it, 
and  see  their  state  previous  to  being  dis* 
charged ;  but  he  could  act  consent  to  the 
prodaction  of  the  papers,  as  he  thought 
they  would  not  cootrioule  to  real  inforoia* 
tioa,  or  lead  toaseM  disoassion.  It  would 
Indeed  bo  abvioMly  improper  to  make 
that  House  an  arsaa  for  medical  contro- 
ver^,  wliich  would  be  much  better  carried 
m  through  the  press,  and  more  properiy 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Sir  J.  Mm:kUio$k  remained,  that  the 
BoUe  lord  had  saki  the  papers  ought  not 
So  be  laid  before  the  House,  as  they  would 
•aly  tamk$  it  arauainted  with  one  side  of 
She  questioa*.  But  the  aoble  lord  spoke 
•a  One  side  of  the  question;  whythenob- 
|eot  to  let  the  Hoase  ba  made  aoqaainted 
#ith  the  other  i  The  noMe  lovdeaid,  the 
meriu  of  the  parlies  oppeaed  to  each 
ether  on  this  ocoasien  oi^pvt  to  be  left  to 
Ae  disoernmcat  of  the  public.  Ri^t  I 
Be  would  igfoe  to  this,  out  the  expense 
of  the  new  eslabGshasant  oaght  also  to  be 
left  to  he  decided  on  by  the  discernment 
of  the  public  The  House  owed  it  to  that 
jMitioe  dae  to  the  madicat  ^flbera  of  the 
mmff  •  body  of  bkd  who  had  distm- 
gaisaed  thsmaslvf s  asjanidiasa^y 
l^jf 4ha  seeiieo^lisiBgatho^vari 
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who  in  the  jo^UMot  of  all  Europe  had 
contributed  enuoently  to  the  ad vaBoemem 
of  their  art,  to  institute  the  ftiUest  Inqoi^ 
into  the  reasons  of  their  b^ne  saperseded 
on    this  occasion  by  aa  indivklual    net 
connected  with  the  army  at  all.    They 
could  not  but  feel  hurt  at  being  passai 
over  in  this  manner.    The  noble  lord  had 
dwelt  much  on  the  letter  he  had  read; 
now  that  letter  had  beea  produced  either 
as  a  speciBieo  of  the  geooral  conduct  of 
the  army  practitiooers,  or  as  aa  exception 
to  it.  If  the  latter,  it  all  came  to  nothing; 
but  if  it  were  exhibited  in  the  feraser 
inew,  the  noble  lord  ought  te  ftimess  to 
have  given,  and  he  now  called  upon  hun 
to  give,  the  name  of  the  writer,  that  It 
mieht  be  disavowed,  aad  ths^  a  wiiolo 
body  of  respectable  men  might  not  toftr 
m  character  for  the  act  of  aa  individual. 
The  true  question  was,  wheAer  there  was 
any  sudi  superiority  in  the  ^^ntleoMa  ap* 
pointed,  as  tojustify  the  putttnff  him  abcwe 
all  medical  officers  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
tracted aad  arduous  w«r,  in  the  coaiae  of 
which  they  had  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  their  country.    He  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  if,  since  the  Report  in  fa* 
vour  of  sir  William  Adams,  wmch  he  had 
mentioned  as  hsving  been  made  in  1814v 
one  of  a  diffinrent  nature  had  not  appeer* 
ed  ?   If  he  were  not  grossly  misinformed, 
some  of  the  ffreatest  mediod  men  in  the 
worid  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the  sjrs* 
tern  of  sir  William  Adams.    To  visit  the 
establishment,  as  reoommended  by  the 
noble  lord,  would  be  useless,  unless  diose 
who  did  so  hsd  an  opportunity  of  ooan* 
paring  the  patients  under  the  care  of  sir 
Wm.  AdaoM,  with  the  same  number  of 
similar  cases  under  the  care  of  the  medics! 
officers  of  the  army.    He  did  net  mean 
absolutely  to  affirm,  that  he  differed  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  lord,  that  tlie  gen- 
tleman ia  question  was  net  properly  se* 
looted,  or  that  the  course  poraued  was 
wrong  or  unjust, — but  he  did  say,  that 
what  was  due  to  a  larae  body  of  gentle- 
men, required  that  Am  opimons,  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  they  diftred  from 
that  iadividaal,  should  be  laid  before  tfio 
House.    The  very  circumstance  of  his 
treatment  being  made  a  secret  had  some^ 
thing  suspicious  in  i^  and  was  completely 
opposite  to  the  uniform  practice  of  en* 
lightened  men.    [The  hon.  and  learned 
flootlaman  was  hare  inlerrapted  by  lord 
Fshnerstoa,  who  dechuod  he  had  not  said 
a  syttablo  of  sit  Wm.  Adams\i  praetioa 
*Wi|s4aptsooffei|  that  piaolioo  being,  M 
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tlw  eontfaiy.  made  conpleteljr  pubHo}. 
He  ^ould  tit  down  espreBung  Itis  do* 
dded  opinioD,  that  the  House  would  not 
dcd  fimrly » if  thej  did  not  cause  the  papers 
10  be  produced. 

Mr.  Hutehimun  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  was  entitled  te  great  praise  for  bis 
exertites  to  eradicate  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  aflictin^  of  daorders.  It  bad 
Wea  bis  lot^from  orcuinstaoces  not  ne- 
cessary to  detail  to  the  House,  to  see 
many  an  example  of  the  melancholy  and 
grievous  effects  of  bphthalmia,  and  ftom 
m  be  saw  and  knew  on  the  subject,  he 
thought  it  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  noble  lord  to  nurice  ever^  effbrt,  and 
institute  every  experiment  with  a  view  to 
eradicate  that  disorder.  Woi^d  to  God 
llwt  it  were  eradicated,  but  meliuicholy 
and  convincing  proofs  to  the  contrary 
Were  too  easily  discovered  1  The  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  opened  this  de« 
bate  had  laid  two  grounds  in  support  of 
his  motion :  first,  that  the  disease  was 
already  eradicated ;  secondly,  that  the  new 
institution  was  putting  the  country  to  an 
unnecessary  expense.  As  to  the  first,  no 
one  woiM  rejoice  at  such  a  consummatiou 
more  than  himself;  but  it  was  a  truth  not 
Id  be  disguised,  that  cases  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ophthalmia  were  of  every  day's 
occurrence,  not  only  among  the  military, 
but  in  civil  ]ile-«-«nd  It  b^oved  the  House 
lo  guard  itsdf  from  being  led  astray  by 
aMcfa  a  delusion.  With  respect  to  the  ex* 
pense,  he  thought  l^QOL  a  year,  the  esti- 
mated charge  of  the  new  estaUidiment, 
«ery  properly  laid  out,  even  on  an  expe- 
riment for  the  eradication  of  ophthalmia. 
The  ben.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last,  had  made  a  most  invidious 
statement  as  to  the  implied  superiority  of 
air  W.  Adaau  over  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  a  dass  of  naen  who  had 
peffformod  distinguished  services  to  the 
■atioo,  and  to  whom  it  was  very  deeply 
indebted;  but,  on  the  other  mmd,  he 
thought  that  if  the  noUe  lord  (Palmer- 
ston)  haddtseovered,  or  thought  he  had 
discovered,  any  thing  attended  with  greater 
success  in  the  mode  of  treatment  observed 
by  the  gentleman  he  bad  mentioned  (a 
gentleman  the  most  celebrated  as  an  ocu- 
nst,  and  of  whose  astonishing  success  and 
wonderful  cures  every  member  who  beard 
him  must  have  known  instances),  be  was 
Mty  joetified  in  nviding  himself  of  his 
nssMlsMce*  It  appeared  that  previous  to 
hia  empbyient  «l  the  head  of  ibe  inetittt^ 


tion,  patients  had  been  placed  untder  bis 
care  who  had  already  been  treated  In  vain 
by  the  army  surgeons.  He  had  produced 
many  cases  from  these  where  a  total  cure, 
or  material  benefit,  was  eftcted  by  hts 
practice;  and  this  made  a  very  stroM 
case  in  his  favour  [Hear].  He  wished 
sir  W.  AdaaiB  to  have  a  fiihr  SAd  ftill  trial* 
and  if  bis  practice  should  realise  the  hopes 
entertbluMl  in  fi>unding  the  Institution,  it 
would  be  more  than  an  ainnle  return  fbr 
all  the  charge  incurfed.  Sudi  expense 
was  indeed  ^uUe  bis^lficant  when  nut  hi 
competition  with  the  Object  it  wtis  meant 
to  accomplish.  The  noble  lord,  in  hia 
opinion,  was  t^ht  b  refusing  the  papers. 
He  was  always  ready  to  support  any  mo* 
tion  for  inquury  upon  proper  grbunds,  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  load  the  table  of 
Chat  Home  with  toluminons  documeate 
containing  ex  parte  statements,  all  indeed 
presentiilg  the  mere  effiisions  6f  profea* 
sional  jeiuonsy  or  private  pioue  against^ 
the  character  and  conduct  or  an  indivi- 
dual.  On  the  whole,  he  conceived  that 
the  grounds  tdien  by  hishort.  fViends  near 
him  did  not  bear  them  out  in  the  vemarka 
which  they  bad  ofibred  on  the  motion 
which  they  pressed. 

Mr.  Barkam  thought  the  noble  lord 
fdly  justified  ifi  Withholding  bis  consent 
(br  the  production  of  the  papers,  and  that 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  they  were 
not  necessai^  to  enable  members  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  new  Insti* 
tution,  as,  if  the  hon.  ffentlemen  wlio  sun* 
ported  the  motion  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  inquiries,  the}'  would  have  found 
that  there  were  other  documents  easfljr 
obtained,  which  were  fully  sufficient  fcr 
that  purpose,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  others;  and,  secondly^  because  the 
papers  moved  for  were  not  fit  to  be  pro-> 
duced,  and  would  be  of  little  use,  nnlese 
the  House  were  prepared  to  go  into  the 
whole  of  the  contest.  His  hon.  and  learned 
firiend,  the  mover,  had  been  misinformed 
if  he  thought  that  the  ophthalmia  had  to« 
tally  disappeared  in  this  country ;  for  but 
two  years  ago  thousands  of  our  sddiera 
were  labouring  under  tt— and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  country  was  paying  pensions  to 
5,000  persons  totally  blind  from  its  effects, 
the  aggregate  of  those  pensions  amounting 
to  92,006il  The  question  was,  would  the 
good  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  institu- 
tion  overbalance  the  expense  of  supportm^ 
it?  To  consider  this  by  a  reference  txi 
ftcts,  fHiat  was  the  good  done  by  it  in  the 
hM  fiBffteen  monlfasf  He  bddin  hishantf 
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the  fint  artDual  medical  report  of  the 
ciwes  treated  in  the  ophthalmic  iostitutioii^ 
York  hoapitaU  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  a  number  of  soldiers  who  bad  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  annf  medical 
officers,  and  therefore  allowed  pensions, 
were  completely  cured  and  restored  to 
perfect  vision  under  the  skilful  care  of 
sir  W.  Adams.  Such  were  the  results  of 
the  establishment  in  the  last  jrearl  The 
total  expense  of  the  hospital,  independ- 
ently of  the  charge  of  building  and  otlier 
Items,  which  ought  not  propenj  to  be  in- 
cluded, was  not  more  than  SSl^  during 
ttio  sa^ae  space  of  time ;  so  that  making  a 
calculation  on  the  number  cured  last  year, 
it  appeared,  the  average  expense  of  re- 
storing  a  blind  man  to  sight  was  only  42. 
IQs.  [Hear],  The  generosity  of  the 
coootry  would  not  take  away  the  pensions 
already  granted ;  but  if  in  future  only  two 
soldiers  wejre  to  be  restored  to  sight 
annually,  this  institution  (putting  all  con« 
siderattons  of  national  gratitude  and  hu- 
manity to  the  defenders  of  her  rights  and 
liberties  out  of  the  question  for  tlie  pre- 
sent) would  actually  effect  a  saving  to  the 
i^ation.  The  pension  allowed  a  blind 
man  was  20/.  a  year ;  taking  the  average 
value  of  this  at  twelve  years  purchase,  as 
many  of  the  pensioners  were  young  men, 
two  such  pensions  cost  the  country  480/.; 
so  tliat  if  only  two  patients  were  saved 
from  blindness  every  year  at  the  hospital, 
that  would  effect  an  annual  retrenchment 
to  the  public  of  above  100/.  [Hear].  If 
the  controversial  papjsrs  between  the  two 
parties  wers  laid  on  the  table,  probably 
the  House  would  be  less  able  Jo  forma 
correct  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  insti- 
tution than  before.  Unquestionably,  so 
much  heat,  violence,  and  injustice,  acisinff 
out  of  professional  jealousy,  had  mixed 
itself  with  the  subject  under  consideration, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  examine  what 
had  been  written,  they  would  be  both 
grieved  and  surprised ;  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  inflict  on  himself  the  disgusting 
task  of  disentangling  the  truth  from  such 
a  weight  of  partiality  and  prejudice.  Sir 
W.  Adams  had,  in4ne  outset,  made  a  very 
&ir  proposition  to  the  army  surgeons: 
he  had  said  •*  give  me  some  of  those 
patients  whom  you  have  given  up  as  in- 
curable, and  let  me  try  what  I  cfNi  do  with 
them."  This  was  rejected,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  commander  in 
chief.  After  encountering  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  opposition,  his  proposal  fvas 
at  length  acceded. to^eeveral  men  were 
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taken  from  the  depot  at  Bognor,  where' 
they  had  been  undergoing  treatment  by 
the  medical  officers  without  derivros  any 
sort  of  benefit,  and  transferred  to  tl^care 
of  sir  W.  Adams.  Of  these  some  had  no 
eyes  to  admit  of  cure ;  but  of  the  rest,  a 
ki^ge  proportion  were  either  perfectly 
cured,  or  materially  benefited,  and  were 
now  walking  about,  and  attendbig  to  their 
butinesa  [Hear].  He  had  himself  per^ 
formed  the  very  useless  duty  (a  laugh  I  of 
visiting  the  ophthalmic  institution  at  York 
hospital ;  he  had  gone  there  with  his  noble 
friend  behind  (lord  Ebrington)  venp  re- 
cently, and  he  could  assure  the  riooee, 
that  never  had  he  derived  a  more  pore 
gratification  from  any  spectacle.  He  had 
found  fifty  or  sixty  patients  there;  on 
asking  them  what  their  state  was  when 
they  came  to  the  hospital,  he  was  in- 
formed by  some  of  them  that  they  could 
scarcely  distinguish  light  from  darkoeas* 
and  by  most  of  them  that  they  had  been 
led  up  by  a  guide.  And  to  his  inquiries 
respecting  their  then  state  of  vision,  they 
replied,  that  they  could  walk  without  & 
guide,  or  work  at  their  trades,  or  read 
f  Hear].  *<  How  long,'*  continued  Mr.' 
barham,  *<  had  you  been  afflicted  with 
disorders  in  the  eyes  V*  The  answer  was 
"  eight,  nine,  nay,  eighteen  years.'*  "  Had 
you  undergone  medical  treatment  be- 
fore?" "Oh  yes"  [Hear].  He  there- 
fore besought  gentlemen  who  doubted 
of  the  utility  of  the  hospital,  to  go  and 
judge  of  its  effects  with  their  own  eyes.* 
Something  had  been  said  by  one  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  about  secresy  in'  sir 
W.  Adams's  practice.  He  did  not  know 
what  could  have  given  rise  to  such  an 
opinion,  because,  m  point  offset,  from 
first  to  last,  that  gentleman  had  offered  to 
disclose  all  his  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments to  the  profession  at  large;  disco-* 
veries  and  improvements,  he  must  insist, 
he  had  made;  for  if  the  army  surgeons 
had  possessed  as  much  skill,  why,  he 
asked,  had  they  not  cured  thoae  pen- 
sioners who  were  now  recovering  under 
the  care  of  sir  W.  Adams  ?  He  should  not 
trouble  the  House  any  farther  except  to 
observe,  that  he  thought  the  noble  lord 
^Palmerston)  deserved  the  greatest  credit 
for  resisting  the  cabal  raised  by  a  body  of 
men  against  a  meritorious  indivioual. 

Lord  EbringtoH  said,  l>e  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  declaring  what  came 
within  his  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion concerning  the  institution  under  the. 
superintendence  of  sir  W«  Adams.    He 
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^Muld  not  tfo' justice  to  his  own  fedjogs 
did  be  do!  express  in  his  place  his  decided 
conviction  ol*  iu  merks.  The  gentltaran 
at  tlw  head  of  it  he  had  not  known,  in- 
deed he  had  never  seen,  till  within  the 
hst  few  days,  tie  thought  the  noble  lord 
^Palmenton)  also  entitled  to  praise  for 
mlaodable  perseverance  hehad  oisplayed, 
■I  sopportii^  so  hucnsne  and  well-con- 
docced  an  esuiblishinent,  in  opposition  to 
the  peejudices^  that  were  endeavoured  to 
he  excitad  against  it*  Jn  consequence  of 
a  report  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  insti- 
tution having  been  put  nito  his  hands,  he 
had  reaidved  on  convioeMug  himself  of  its 
effects  by  ocidar  evidence ;  and  never  had 
any  sight  afforded  him  greater  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  He  saw  a  variety  of 
patients,  some  totaJIv  blmd,  many  mca- 
paMo  «f  distingtiisbing  light  ftora  dark- 
ness when  they  had  iMen  admitted,  and 
having  nearly  all  been  led  up— advancing 
in  dirorent  degrees  to  a  recovery  cna- 
bled  by  sir  W.  Adams's  treatment  to  walk 
atKnit  akme,  to  perceive  objects  distinctly, 
or  even  to  read  very  small  print  [Hearj. 
Under  these  circumstances,  though  he 
should  be  the  last  person  there  to  resist 
putting  the  House  in  possession  of  useful 
mfunuation,  or  to  screen  any  ministerial 
abuse ;  he  could  not  vote  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  medical  board 
(of  whom  he  widied  to  apeak  with  respect) 
because  he  did  not  thmk  the  House  would 
gam  roudi  knowledge  by  examining  the 
opinions  of  men,  who,  it  was  known,  had 
opposed  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  ophllialmic  institution  throughout. 
'  Lord  Casilereagh  thought  the  hon.  and 
Beamed  ^tleman  who  brought  forward 
ibis  motion,  sought  to  lead  the  House  of 
Coounoos  out  oif  its  peculiar  province^ 
whidi  WIS  the  exertion  of  a  due  vigifamce 
On  the  expenditure  of  pnUic  money  into 
an  bterference  with  the  executive  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  its  prerogatives,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  officers  in  a  military 
department.  He  might  as-well  propose 
al  once,  that  die  House  should  take  the 
control  of  all  miKtarv  appmntments.  But 
he  (lord  C%)  thought  tne  aood  sense  of 
the  House  would  liardly  allow  them  to 
adopt  aoch  a  principle.  But  it  was  ob- 
vious, from  the  sentiments  of  gentlemen 
en  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  that 
this  was  a  qnesticm  not  very  generally 
thoi^t  fit  for  discussion.  Two  hon.  and 
leemed  gentlemen  were  strenuous  for  the 
production  of  documents,  and  disposed 
to  resist'  the  establisbmeni  in  questioo, 


while  two  other  gentlemen,  usually  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  them,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  and  highly  approved  the 
institution,  and  bore  testimony  to  its 
utility.  He  had  no  doubt,  theretbre,  that 
the  House  would  see  the  propriety  of 
supporting  his  noble  friend. 

Mr.  «/.  J\  Grant  said,  he  bad  merely 
proposed  investigation  upon  a  subject  on 
which  he  could  obtain  no  authentio  in« 
formation  by  any  other  mode.  The  insti* 
tution  was  mentioned  amongst  other  inci- 
dental charges  in  the  army  estimates^ 
stated  altogether  at  a  sum  of  9,0(M.  He»- 
therafore,  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  what 
part  of  this  charge  was  appropriated  to 
the  ophthalmic  institution.  He  disclaimed 
any  motive  of  partiality  for  or  against  sir 
W.  Adams,  or  in  favour  of  the  gentleman 
al  the  head  of  the  military  medical  board. 
Dr.  McGregor,  whom  he  now  understood 
to  be  his  countryman ;  but  he  thought  the 
noble  lord  should  have  named  the  author 
of  the  letter  he  had  produced,  and  sin- 
cerely hoped,  whoever  was  the  author, 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  attached  to 
his  Majesty's  service,  of  which,  whoever 
he  was,  he  had  proved  himself  wholly  im- 
worthy. 

The  moUon  was  negatived  without  any 
call  for  a  division. 

Ceylok.]  Sir  W.  De  Crespi^ny  said, 
that  in  rising  to  bring  forward  his  motion 
on  the  war  in  Ceylon,  he  was  aware  the 
House  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  long 
discussion ;  but  he  hoped  a  feeling  of  hu- 
manity would  procure  him  their  attention 
for  a  few  moments.  He  wished  the  ques- 
tion had  been  taken  up  by  the  other  side 
of  the  House ;  but  as  it  had  not,  he  felt  it 
his  dotv  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  it 
The  aflnirs  of  Ceylon  were  not,  he  feared, 
well  known  in  this  country,  but  it  was  well 
known  that  the  late  king  of  Candy  was  of 
a  most  cruel  and  sanguinary  disposition, 
and  that  his  severity  was  such  as  to  cause 
his  subjects  to  revolt  against  him.  His 
first  minister  having  deserted,  his  family 
was  murdered  by  order  of  this  tyrant. 
This  induced  the  minister  to  apply  to  the 
British  governor  of  Ceylon,  and  after  sotne 
dela^  he  was  allowed  the  assistance  of  the 
British  forces,  who,  assisted  by  the  Can- 
dians,  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  king. 
On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  British  authorities  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  chief  officers  and  ministers  of 
Candy  on  the  other,  bf  which  the  latter 
were  vested  with  the  civil  government  of 
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the  country.  Tbit  IrMtyt  bovevtr,  kidi 
been  violated*  and  the  condiiot  of  the 
Britiab  authorities,  in  appointioc  a  parti* 
cular  class  of  persons,  detested  b/  tbe 
Candiansy  to  ml  civil  offices,  disgusted 
them  so  much  aa  to  cause  them  to  rerolt 
against  our  government  b  that  island,  and 
tbe  consequence  bad  been  a  protracted, 
sanguuiar^r,  and  expensive  war.  Tbe  Bri« 
tMk  arm  J,  in  their  several  marches,  obUctd 
tbe  natives  to  carrv  their  baggage,  and  to 
bold  flambeaux  beiore  their  piuanquina  and 
horses.  The  disgust  excited  by  this  con* 
duot  was  such  as  to  induce  the  ffovemor 
to  desist  from  it,  but  it  was  too  Into,  the 
blow  was  struck,  and  it  wotild  be  difficult 
to  describe  the  scene  of  aaisery  and 
wretchedness  which  followed.  He  wished 
to  ask  one  question  of  the  boo.  member 
opposite,  relmive  to  the  minister  of  wboaa 
be  had  already  spoken,  and  who  be  under- 
stood  had  been  beheaded*  If  this  waa 
true,  be  wished  to  know  whether  he  had 
been  previously  tried  bv  a  court  of  lostioe 
or  a  court  martial  i  It  was  the  autv  of 
pariiameot  to  see  that  the  law  was  duly 
administered  in  all  countries  under  our 
protection.  He  eondoded  by  moving,  for 
a  **  Copy  of  Proclamation  by  bis  Excel* 
kncy  General  Robert  Brownngg  in  Coun* 
cil,  given  at  Columbo,  Htn  Jannorjrt 
1815;  also.  Proclamation  and  Treaty  m 
the  Palace  of  Candy,  March  2nd,  1815, 
between  his  Excellency  General  Robert 
Brownrigg  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Adi* 
gars,  Dmavesy  and  other  principal  Cbiefii 
of  the  Candian  Provinces,  on  benalf  of  tbe 
iababitants." 

Mr.  OoMwm  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  motion,  but  the  hon.  baronet  would 
find,  on  the  production  of  the  papers,  that 
his  information  was  not  exactly  correct  on 
this  subject.  In  answer  to  the  question 
which  bad  been  put  to  him,  he  cotdd  aa> 
euro  the  bom  baronet,  that  the  adigar,  or 
minister,  about  whom  he  inquired  so  soli- 
citously,  was,  according  to  the  laat  ac» 
counts  from  Ceylon,  enjoying  a  perftctly 
sound  state  of  health  [a  laugh].  The 
mistake  arose,  he  supposed,  from  tbe  aiosi* 
larity  of  this  minister's  name  to  that  of 
another  officer,  who  had  revolted,  and  who 
baving  been  taken  in  arms,  waa  tried  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed. 

Mr,  Paries  was  sorry  to  see  the  motion 
treated  with  so  liule  attentioo.  Ceylon 
had  for  a  considerable  time  been  a  scene 
of  warfare  and  destruction^  and  it  waa 
surely  worth  the  attention  of  tbe  House 
tp  inquire  into  tbo  cause  of  this  war.    If 


the  Candinnsweiw  leAr  to  llMtaaalvte,  wo 
should  have  some  chaaco  of  retaining  poo- 
session  of  tbe  sea  coast;  but  we  cooU 
never  expect  to  keep  quiet  pMisssioo  of 
Candia.  Wo  mwbt  do  so  ibr  a  fcwwoeka 
or  for  a  ftw  tnooihs,  but  when  tbe  sicUf 
season  set  in,  it  wookl  bo  fo«odimpos<. 
sible.  ThU  war  had  cost  Fa^and  imnnsMO 
siuns  of  money,  aad  •  great  mmbev  of 
lives:  so  great  was  tbe  mortalily,  that  ooo 
regiment  bad  lost  400  men.  This  anrdgr 
was  sufficient  to  call  for  ibo  iniiastigatioft 
ofparliament. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to* 

HOUSE  or  COMMONS. 
Wednuda^t  Majf  12, 

PsNRra  Bruxxy  Bill.]  On  Ibo  mo- 
tion for  going  ioto  a  f<imiiiiilst  on  thia 
bill.. 

Mr.  Barimm  oppoaed  the  gpeaher^o 
leaving  the  chior.  on  the  gronad  that  tho 
House  was  proceeding  wkhoot  any  pritti* 
ciple  being  settled.  Ilvns  ooeatmdio^ 
tmn  in  terom  to  mf  that  n  frineiple  eonlA 
not  be  defined.  IntheoasoofGfttnp^tand 
it  was  dear,  buthece  no  ftmslMhaeis 
established;  and  if  tbe  HoiM went  intoi 
the  comnittoe,  it  woold  ran  ibo  risk  of 
exposing  itself  lo  a  deoitiaa  wbiob  H 
might  at  some  fuiure  tiase  havopeftt  wm^ 
son  to  regret. 

Sir  C  //atniUfi^  member  to  Ptaiyw»ia 
a  tone  of  voice  quite  inaudOilo  in  tbe  gal* 
lery,  continued  far  s(Mio  tiase  to  tend  » 
qpeech,  till  be  wm  oaUod  to  order  by 

Mr.  Bmnke$.  who  stated  than  the  oomran 
which  the  hon*  baronet  was  pnrsoing,  waa 
ooiktrary  to  the  orders  of  tbe  House.  Tbo 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  House  oarrieA 
their  indulaence,  was  to  dbw  asombem 
to  refresh  their  meararios  oooaaianally  bf 
a  recurrence  to  aotea. 

Mr*  Mmmmg  mtmeip  thai  no  pnrlini 
mentary  ground  hod  been  kid  for  tbo  bin  s 
no  resolution  of  the  commJtfe  or  special 
report  was  before  the  House;  andthebon. 
mover  had  not  condescended  to  gkro  an  v 
reason  for  the  meaaure  be  had  introdooed. 

Sir  a  BmrM  said,  that  tbe  Houso 
bavii^  allowed  the  Bill  to  prooeod  thna, 
far,  were  in  Justice  bonnd  to  hear  ovi« 
denoe  in  aupport  of  it.  If  the  wknessen 
did  not  prove  covtupt  praetioea,  then  tb^ 
bill  would  Ml  10  tbo  grotind;  but  if  tbey^ 
mibstantiated  those  corrupt  praittses, 
there  wouM  be  good  gaoundlbromfaniling 
tbe  firanchiaot 

Mr.  Dei^bms  am^  tho  oomasittoa  did* 
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Mt  proeMd  al  all  M  toy  lm|iiinr  into  tlia 
t^ni^ioet  of  1907»  but  confined  tnemsdvea 
to  what  took  place  at  the  last  election.  All 
Ihe  oaaea  of  Dtibtry  were  proired  against 
the  aittiaf  member.  They  could  not  pro- 
ceed against  the  petitioner,  as  there  was  a 
link  wanting  in  the  chain  of  eridence ;  but 
this  was  only  carried  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  ohainnan.  Bttt  since  that  time  a 
grand  jury  had  found  bills  for  perjury 
against  five  of  the  witnesaes. 

Mr.  C.  Harvey  said,  the  only  question 
which  was  decided  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman  was,  whether  counsel  should 
be  heard  on  a  point  which  had  already 
been  decided  by  the  committee.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  committee  he  had  to  state,  that 
what  rriated  to  the  bribery  being  brought 
luMse  to  the  sittine  member  was  earned 
uaantmoustr ;  but  &e  hon.  gentleman  was 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  the  bdberj  was 
brooght  home  to  tne  petitioner. 

w.  Demton  referred  to  certain  hand- 
bills which  were  wanting^,  and  which  would 
hare  completed  the  cham. 

Mr.  Hclfofd  contended,  that  the  hon. 
member  had  mistaken  the  point  about  the 
band-bills ;  two  cases  only  were  attempted 
i^ost  the  petitioner,  and  neither  of  tnem 
were  made  out. 

The  Hoose  having  resolfed  itsdf  into  a 
committee,  Mr.  Toy  was  called  in  and 
examined  by  sir  C.  Burrell.  Re  stated 
Aat  he  was  in  the  chair  at  a  meetine  of 
the  electors  of  Penryn,  on  the  €5th  May, 
1818,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
return  of  Mr.  Swann,  which  was  held  at 
Ae  sigfi  of  the  Thirteen  Balls.  He  had 
drawn  up  a  handobSl  from  personal  hosti- 
litv  to  Mr.  Swann,  and  the  meeting  was 
Amed  in  conseouence  of  it.  At  the 
'  meeting  he  did  all  he  could  to  prdudice 
tile  eMtors  generally  against  Mr.  Swann. 
He  had  not  a  copy  of  the  hand*bi]l. 
Witness,  on  being  aned  if  he  could  state 
the  substance  of  it,  said,  that  some  of  the 
expressions  which  he  recollected  were  as 
fellow  >^*  The  prating  hero  will  loon  ar- 
rive, assisted  bv  dissimulation  and  all  his 
usual  arts,  to  diitribote  amonffit  the  elec- 
tors hb  fish,  his  peppermint,  and  his 
fwopeimy,^  This  was  an  aitoion  to  Mr. 
gwann^  practice  of  sdliog  the  two  former 
tfrtides,  and  of  scattering  shilfings   in 

eblio-houses  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ter.  In  another  part,  the  electors  were 
assured,  that  if  they  returned  Mr.  Swann, 
Ibey  mfarht  rely  on  his  afterwards  treating 
them  wtm  the  same  arrogance  with  which 
ho  had  mm%  afldresssdthem,  when  betoM 


them  to  **  go  to  h— 11  and  be  d— — d.**— 
Do  you  sdso  recollect  this  expression  in 
the  hand  bill?    **  If  your  choice  be  go- 
verned only  by  interest,  you  ought  not  to 
return  that  man,"  meaning  Mr.  Swann? 
—Yes,  I  do.    Did  it  also  contain  Uie 
following  i  **  You  know  he  had  neither  the 
Inclination  nor  die  ability  to  gratify  you 
for  your  favours,  and  upon  your  principlet 
what  stronger  objection  can  exist  against 
them  than  this  i^ — ^Yes,  I  recollect  that 
expression. — Does  your  memory  extend 
to  these  observations  also?    **Has  be 
ever  given  any  one  of  you  a  breakfast,  or 
realized  a  single  expectation  that  you 
were  tauffht  to  entertain  ?    We  are  dis« 
posed  tolook  back  with  pleasure  to  those 
good  old  times  when  every  man  was  pro- 
vided with  a  breakfast,  toe  onlyadvan- 
tage  to  which  we  aspire  in  the  exercise  of 
our  elective  ihinchise.    But  be  assured, 
that  a  man  after  your  own  heart  will  oifer 
himself  in  due  season.'*— The  witness  ad- 
mitted that  this  passage  did  occur  in  the 
coinposition  of  ne  hand-bill. — Here  Mr. 
V.  Blake  desired  that  the  witness  might 
withdraw,  and  objected,  that  this  course 
of  proceefing  was  not  consistent  with  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  courts  of  law,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  nutting 
leading  questions.    Sir.  Seijeant  Onslow, 
Mr.  Wynn,  and  sir  C.  Burrell,  thought 
the  course  of  proceeding  proper,  as  there 
was  no  certain^  that  by  any  other  course 
a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  hand* 
bill  could  be  attained.    Mr.  Courtenay 
and  Mr.  Holford  thought  other  means 
of  obtaining  the  information  should  be 
first  tried.    The  objection  was  over  ruled 
by  the  House,  and  the  witness  was  again 
called  in.— Sir  C.  Burrell  then  continued 
his  examination.    He  asked  whether  these 
words  were  in  the  hand-bill— <*  Be  assured 
that  a  man  after  your  own  heart  will  soon 
arrive,  one  of  vour  own  rich  neighbours, 
who  will  liberally  recompense  his  friends, 
whether  he  b  successful  or  not.''?— The 
witness  had  written  this  address,  and  two 
others,  without  consulting  any  other  per- 
son.   In  one  of  these  was  tne  following 
observation :— **  The  time  of  victory  is 
near,  when  your  claims  so  long  neglected 
shall  be  established,  and  when  the  ancient 
but  almost  obsolete  gratification  of  24lbs. 
for  every  plumper  shall  be  restored.*'— 
Why  were  the  ngures  24>  surmounted  with 
the  letters  lbs.  as  though  ^hey  applied  to 
a  <]uantity  of  butcher's  meat,  instead  of 
being  preceded  by  the  letter  L.  as  «7gni* 
fying  pounda  sterhng  ?— In  ordaf  that  no 
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advantage  might  be  taken  of  thero.  The 
intentioDt  I  believe»  was  generally  under- 
stood.—The  witneiis  was  then  examined 
at  length,  respecting  the  meeting  of  elec- 
tors, at  which  he  presided  m  chairman  on 
the  27th  of  May,  but  no  fact  of  material 
importance  was  elicited.  On  being  jjues- 
tinned  as  to  the  source  of  the  dissalisfac* 
lion  with  Mr.  Swann,  which  he  had  de« 
scribed  as  prevailing  amongst  the  electors^ 
he  stated  it  to  arise  from  his  not  having 
paid  the  bills  given  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion ;  and  that,  although  the  respectable 
electors  had  not  been  engaged  in  any 
corrupt  transactions  with  him,  they  did 
not  approve  of  his  not  performine  his 
engagements,  and  many  of  them  witmield 
their  support  when  he  was  last  a  candi- 
date.— Sir  C.  Burrell  put  several  questions 
with  the  view  of  proving,  that  the  disap- 

firobation  expressed  of  Mr.  Swann's  par- 
iamentary  conduct  in  the  resolutions 
which  were  printed  and  circulated  in  Pen- 
ryo,  was  but  a  mere  blind;  the  real 
ground  of  disapprobation  being,  that  Mr. 
Swann  had  not  given  a  public  breakfast 
•—that  was,  24/.  to  eacn  elector.  The 
first  meeting  at  which  these  resolutions 
had  been  passed  was  on  the  25th  of  May. 
At  a  second  meeting  on  the  1st  of  June, 
Mr.  Anderdon  was  present.  The  general 
object  of  that  meeting  was,  to  praise 
Anderdon,  and  to  blame  Swann. — Mr.  F. 
Douglas  asked  several  questions  respecting 
conversations  with  Anderdon. — Mr.  Wil- 
liams examined  him  as  to  Mr.  Swann*s 
having  employed  many  in  sending  up 
stones  from  a  quarry  at  Penryn  to  Lon- 
don, and  pleaded  such  employtnent  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  usual  breakfast.  It 
was  a  generally-received  opinion  at  Pen- 
ryn, that  employment  at  the  granite 
quarries  was  equivalent  to  a  breakfast,  or 
24/.  The  witness  seemed  to  deny  that 
he  had  put  the  question  at  one  of  the 
public  meetings,  whether  Mr.  Swann 
would  pay  24/.  There  had  been  a  meeting 
to  invite  sir  Masseh  Lopes,  but  the  wit- 
ness had  not  been  present  at  it.  Mr. 
Swann  had  not  given  a  breakfast  at  the 
two  last  elections.  That  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  inviting  sir  Masseh  Lopes.— 
The  witness  being  asked  whether,  since 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  had  consulted 
with  various  persons  on  the  line  of  evi- 
dence he  ought  to  pursue  to  prevent  the  bo- 
rough of  Penryn  from  bein^  thrown  op^n, 
answered,  that  he  had  conversed  with 
several  people  on  the  subject,  but  had  not 
agreed  to  alter  his  evidence  in  conse* 
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<|iienee«    peing  pressed  with  this  questien 
in  different  shapes,  he  answered  ei^ually 
indefinitely.    He  had  heard  it  meatiooed 
in  society  that  the  evidence  of  |Kirticular 
witnesses  would  go  to  prevent  the  borough 
from  being  thrown  open»and  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  of  them.    He  allowed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  electors  had  reqeived 
bribes.    The    lower   orders   expected  a 
breakfast,    which    meant    a  bribe,    for 
at  that  break&st    the  bribes  were,  dis- 
tributed,   lliey  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
fluence the  meeting  at  which  he  presided 
durinff  the  election  asainst  Mr.  Swann.— 
Josepn  Sewell  was  called  in  and  examined, 
first  by  sir  C.  Burrell.    He  denied  that  he 
had  conversed  about  the  evidence  he  was 
to  give.    He  gave  his  interest  against  Mr. 
Swann  at  the  last  election,  beoiuse  Mr. 
Swann  had  not  paid  his  bills  on  former 
occasions.    He  nad  never  heard  the  elec- 
tors complain  of  Mr.  Swann's  not  giving 
break&stSy  but  of  not  paving  his  bills. 
He  knew  what  was  generally  understood 
by  an  election  breakfast  at  Penryn ;  it 
meant  24/.— The  examination  of  the  wit« 
ness  was  continued  by  several  other  mem- 
bers.   Witness  stated,  that  his  connexion 
with  Mr.  Anderdon  arose  from  liis  having 
been  employed  formerly  by  Mr.  Ander- 
don's  fiither,  to  purchase  the  borough  in 
Cornwall  for  him.     He  did  not  think  that 
the  wealtb  of  a  candidate  would  have  any. 
effect  in  the  borough  of  Penryn.    Whm 
he  brought  down  Mr.  Anderdon,  he  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  elector^  statitig 
the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Swann.    He  had  lost  that  letter.    He  did 
not  knew  that  a<iy  voter  at  Penryn  had 
been  bribed,  or  had  t^ken  a  breakfai^t, 
either  in  1806,  1807,  or  1812.    Sin^e  hia^ 
arrival  in  London,  he  lias  had  no  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Anderdon  about  the  effect 
of  his  evidence  as  to  the  opening  of  tdhe 
borough.    He  had  asked  Mr.  Wingfield, 
and  also  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Anderdon^   . 
if  he  was  bound  to  give  evidence  that  ^ 
would  implicate  himself;  but  he  had  not* 
asked  tiiuse  persons  how  &ir  he  was  im- 
plicated  by  being  an    agent.    He   had 
written  many  letters  to  Mr.  Swann  on  the 
subject  of  the  election ;  he  miglit  have> 
recommended  the  giving   of  breakfuists, 
but  he  had  no  rccollectiop  of  having  no. 
advised  him.    Anderdon  h%d  said,  that 
even  if  the  election  were  lo&t^  he- was  not 
to  bribe,  and  he  could  say  qi^hia  cpn^ 
science  tliat  he  had  not  bribed  lor  Mr» 
Anderdenj    He  bad  no  recollfotio^  of 
having  saxd|  that,  he  veiild^^aBi^ri  jlie. 
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deffl  Uiiitelf  against  Mr.  Swaon ;  but  he 
could  not  answer  for  what  a  man  might 
saj  in  a  moment  of  passion.  He  was  of- 
fended at  Mr.  Swann,  because  that  gen- 
tleman had  prosecuted  him  for  200/.,  and 
had  commenced  proceedings  against  his 
daughter. 

William  Rawlins  was  next  called  in  and 
examined.  His  evidence  tended  to  prove, 
that  previous  to  ihe  year  1807  there  had 
been  an  organized  system  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  borough,  but  that  during 
the  iMt  ten  years  it  had  most  materially 
diminished.  He  had  never  known  the  bri- 
bery oath  put  to  the  electors  except  in 
1802.  The  de^nand  of  it  at  that  time 
caused  no  veijr  great  sensation.  Beine 
adced  to  re-consider  his  answer,  he  replied, 
that  he  supposed  himself  to  know  what 
the  examiner  alluded  to ;  it  was  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  the  commissioner^  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  bribery  oath  to 
the  electors,  administered  the  oath  of 
the  returning  officer  to  them,  instead  of 
the  proper  oath  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  chairman  then  reported  progress, 
and  asked  leave  to  sit  i^n. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  May  13. 

Ribbon  and  Silk  Weavkrs  Reou- 
I.ATION  Bill.]  Mr.  Peter  Moore  pre" 
sented  two  petitions,  one  from  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Coventry,  stating  the 
distresses  under  which  the  ribbon  weavers  of 
that  place  were  now  suffisring,  aud  praying 
that  theur  case  might  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration by  the  House ;  and  another  from 
the  employers  of  the  ribbon-weavers,  cor- 
roborating the  statements  and  concurring 
in  the  prayer  of  the  former  petition. 
These  dutresses  originated  in  the  reduced 
wages  which  were  now  paid  to  the  ribbon 
weavers ;  and  the  petitioners  in  order  to 
give  the  House  some  idea  of  their  extent 
and  magnitude,  declared  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  in  poor  rates,  by  which 
the  weavers  were  almost  entirely  support- 
ed, 45f.  per  acre  on  their  landed  property 
and  19«.  in  the  pound  upon  the  rent  of 
every  House  of  which  they  were  occupiers. 
They  also  stated,  that  unless  some  relief 
was  granted  them,  they  must  all  perish 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Coventry,  in  their  petition 
submit  to  the  House,  that  during  these 
scenes  of  tinpiMralleled  miseryand  distress, 
BO  inclination  to  disorder  or  tumult  had 

(VOL.  XL.)  ^ 


exhibited  itself  Bmong  this  suffenng  body. 
He  was  l^appy  to  be  able  to  add  his  own 
testimony  to  theirs,  and  to  say,  that  if 
ever  patience  and  tranquillity  under  dis- 
tress deserved  the  careful  attention  of 
parliament,  the  present  was  a  case  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  extended.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  he  had  now  come 
forward  to  the  House  with  a  bill,  whose 
clauses  were  principally  founded  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  exa* 
mine  into  this  subject  dunng  the  last  ses« 
sion.  In  1816,  the  distress  among  the 
weavers  had  been  very  great,  and  the 
master  manufacturers  had,  out  of  com* 
passion  to  those  who  were  in  their 
employment,  amed  not  to  pay  them 
for  their  labour  by  the  week,  but  by  the 
value  of  the  work  which  they  performed. 
This  agreement,  however,  was  not  of  any 
long  duration;  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  manufacturers  disregarded  it,  till 
at  last  it  was  entirely  rescinded.  The 
ribbon-weavers  wanted  to  make  these 
parties  stand  to  their  agreement,  aud  the 
bill  which  he  should  ask  leave  to  bring  in 
was  intended  to  effect  this  purpose. 
A  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  he 
wanted  to  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
of  wages :  he  wanted  no  such  thing,  he 
merely  wanted  a  standard  regulation  to  be 
appointed,  by  which  a  due  remuneration 
might  be  paid  to  the  artisan  for  his  labour. 
If  that  had  been  previously  done,  the 
House  would  not  have  had  to  listen  to  the 
melancholy  details  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make,  in  order  to  show,  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legislative  enactments  on 
this  subject.  In  the  town  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  there  were  five 
classes  of  manufacturers,  each  working  96 
hours  in  the  week,  or  16  hours  in  the  day. 
The  first  of  these  classes  gain,  in  return 
for  their  labour,  10^.  a  week,  or  twopence- 
halfpenny  an  hour,  which  was  but  a  very 
trifling  share  of  what  they  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  acquu-ing.  The  se- 
cond class  gamed  5s,  6d.  a  week.  The 
third  2s.  9d,  The  two  remaining  dassca 
received  2s.  and  Is.  6d.  per  week.  The 
consequence  of  this  reduction  of  wages 
was,  that  the  weavers  had  been  obliged  to 
resort  'to  the  funds  of  their  friendly  socie- 
ties ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  not 
merely  had  these  funds  been  exhausted, 
but  also  the  funds  of  their  saving  banks, 
which  were  now  becoming  amere mockery. 
The  hon.  member  then  wept  into  some 
farther  details  of  the  distress  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  argued  that  if  a  similar  ays- 
(Z) 
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tern  had  been  adopted  at  Coventry,  as  had 
been  adopted  at  Spitalfields  and  Dablio, 
there  would  have  been  as  little  distress  in 
the  one  place  as  there  now  was  in  the  others. 
A  fraction  of  a  farthing  added  by  a  legis- 
lative measure  on  each  yard  of  manufac- 
ture to  the  produce  of  the  weaver,  would 
remedy  the  whole  distress.  All  the  ma- 
nufactures expressed  their  heartv  concur- 
rence in  the  principle  of  his  bill,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  the  House  woflld  not 
refuse  him  leave  to  bring  it  in.  He  then 
moved,  <<  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Persons 
employed  in  the  Silk  Manu&cture  in 
Great  Britain." 

Mr.  F.  Robinson  coald  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  no  man  sympathised  more 
deeply  than  himself  with  the  individuals 
whom  the  hon.  gentleman  represented, 
and  whose  condition  that  hon.  gentleman 
had  done  his  duty  in  laying  before  the 
House.  Entertaining  that  feeling,  as  he  did, 
it  was  with  great  regret  he  found  himself 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  declaring, 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  measure  proposed 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  calculated 
to  remove  the  evil.  If  he  understood  the 
hon.  gentleman  his  prtocipal  object  was 
to  extend  to  the  silk  trade  in  general  the 
existing  legislative  regulations,  respecting 
the  wages  of  persons  employed  m  that 
trade  in  London  and  Dublin.  Objecting 
to  the  principle  of  such  a  proposition,  he 
should  be  acting  unjustly,  were  be  not  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  sense  of  its  impropriety.  H^  was  sure 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  disposed 
to  deny,  Uiat  on  all  general  principles  by 
which  such  matters  ought  to  be  regulated 
in  a  commercial  country  like  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  was 'inexpedient  to  allow  the 
wages  of  labourers,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, to  be  settled  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  natural  demand  for  their  la- 
bour. Indeed,  he  was  almost  ashamed  to 
use  so  trite  and  acknowledged  a  principle 
.—a  principle  maintained  oy  every  able 
writer  on  the  subject  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  and  which  received  a  farther  con- 
firmation by  the  recorded  opinion  of  a 
committee  of  that  House,  appointed  in 
1809,  to  investigate  grievances  in  the  cot- 
ton trade,  similar  to  those  now  represented 
to  exist  in  that  of  silk.  The  committee 
to  which  be  alluded  came  to  an  early  and 
unanimous  resolution  "  That  the  commit- 
tee had  tdcen  into  their  serious  considera- 
tion the  proposition  for  passing  an  act, 
establishing  a  reform  in  the  wages  of  per- 
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sons  employed  in  the  cotton  manuflicture, 
and  that  the  regulations  to  a  similar  effect 
in  the  silk  trade  had  been  laid  befbre 
them :  but  that,  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  they  had  resolved  unani- 
mously that  any  such  legislalive  provision 
would  aggravate,  rather  than  alleviate  the 
evil.  That  the  committee,  not  conceiving 
that  by  any  mode  of  legislation  a  benei<* 
cial  effect  could  be  produced,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  come  to  as  early  a  decision  and 
declaration  of  their  opinion  as  possible,  in 
order  that  false  hopes  might  not  be  enter* 
tained  by  those  whose  sufferings,  arisinr 
from  natural  and  political  causes,  could 
be  remedied  only  by  tht  change  which 
time  would  occasion."  The  committee 
from  which  this  report  proceeded  was 
composed  principally  of  those  members  of 
the  House  who  were  qualified  to  form  the 
most  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject^ 
viz.  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  Mn 
Eden,  Mr.  Homer,  the  hon.  mover  of  the 
present  bill,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr,  Whitbread, 
sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  H. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Davenport,  &c ;  so  that 
the  report  was  entitled  to  the  highest 
consideration^  If,  then,  the  general 
principle,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  inter- 
fere in  such  cases,  was  firmly  established^ 
it  remained  for  the  hon.  gentlenian  to 
show  that  there  were  some  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances  m  the  ribbon  and  silk  trade 
which  entitled  it  to  be  treated  as  an  ex- 
ception. For  his  own  part,  lamenting  at 
he  did  the  condition  of  the  individuau  in 
question,  he  could  see  nothing  inftheir 
case  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  persons 
in  odier  trades.  There  was  one  argument, 
mdeed,  urged  by  the  hon.  member  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  measure  which  was 
very  portentous  in  its  nature,  and  which 
of  Itself  would  induce  him  decidedly  to 
object  to  it.  The  hon.  member  had  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  his  example  would 
be  followed  by  a^l  members  whose  consti- 
tuents were  suffering  pressure ;  thus  sti- 
mulating the  representative^  of  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  to  make  similar 
propositions  ror  the  relief  of  similar  dis- 
tresses. Should  Chat  take  place,  and 
should  the  Ho^ise  accede  to  such  propo- 
sitions, there  would  be  an  end  to  tne  m- 
tem  of  free  labour  in  this  country.  But 
be  was  persuaded  that  the  House  would 
never  acquiesce  in  any  measure  that  set 
at  defiance  all  general  principles  founded 
on  the  soundest  views  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  and  it  was  on  that  account,  and 
not  from  any  disposition  to  dispute  thef 
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flids  alleged  by  Ihe  boo.  geDtleinaD>  that 
be  felt  bound  to  oppose  tbe  motion. 

Afr»  Davm^pori  wbile  he  lamented  the 
ftate  ef  great  distress  in  which  the  ribbon 
ind  silk  weavers  were  placed,  contended^ 
that  of  all  tbe  measures  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  devise  on  tbe  subject*  none  could 
be  so  generally  prejudicial  as  that  re<« 
commended  by  the  hon«  gentleman. 

Mr.  EUic^i  m  answer  to  the  remark  of 
the  right  hon.  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  that  the  [great  object  of  the  bill 
moved  for  by  his  hon.  colleague,  was  to 
extend  the  interference  of  the  legislature 
with  renpect  to  the  wages  of  labour  in  the 
iilk  tradfe  of  London  and  Dublin  to  the 
aalk  trade  generally,  and  that  he  saw  no« 
thing  in  Uie  circumstances  of  the  silk 
trade  diferent  from  those  of  any  other 
trade,  which  rendered  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  expedient,  maintained 
that  the  silk  trade  was  peculiarly  circum- 
atanoed.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
excessive  duties  on  the  raw  material. 
The  riaht  hon.  gentleman  had  talked  of 
generd  principles ;  but  was  it  a  good  ge- 
neral princiole  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  the 
raw  material  of  any  manufacture  ?  It  was 
very  well  to  argue  in  &vour  of  general 
^indnles ;  but  it  was  sometimes  necessary 
to  look  at  the  state  of  particular  cases. 
If  parliament  had  always  acted  on  general 
principles,  the  present  application  would 
£ave  been  unnecessary.  It  was  because 
diey  bad  departed  in  some  instances  from 
general  principles — it  was  because  they 
^ad  adopted,  in  some  instances,  temporary 
expedients,  that  other  expedients  became 
inoispensable  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
former.  He  maintained  that  his  hon.  col- 
league and  himself  bad  a  right  to  call  on 
the  House  to  adopt  some  expedient  to 
prevent  their  constituents  from  starving; 
as  the  House  had  adopted  expedienu  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  constituents 
of  the  representatives  of  the  landed  inter- 
est. One  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
arguments,  though  urged  against  the  mea- 
sure, was,  in  his  opinion,  decidedly  in  its 
fiivour.  He  had  said,  that  when  in  1809 
the  manufacturers  were  in  the  same  state, 
a  committee  of  that  House  had  declared 
they  must  look  for  relief  from  the  change 
which  time  would  bring.  But  that  relief 
had  never  arrived.  And  so  sreat  was 
their  present  distress,  that  relief^  in  some 
way  or  other,  was  absolutely  necessary. 
If  the  mode  proposed,  was  an  improper 
oney  he  entfeated  the  House  or  govern- 
ment t9  poia^  oat  some  other  cpurse  by 


which  the  enormous  evils  that  existed 
might  be  alleviated,  if  not  removed,    llie 
present  was  no  interference  of  one  party 
with  another.    Both  the  master  manufac- 
turers and  those  employed  by  them,  were 
unanimous  in  their  wish  for  legislative  in^ 
terference.— There  was  another  point  of 
view  in  which  he  wished  to  put  the  sub* 
ject.   It  was  calculated  that  above  30,000^ 
were  levied  in  poor-rates  in  Coventry  and 
the  adjoining  districts  in  Warwickshire* 
in  order  to  feed  those  persons,   and   to 
supply  the  deficiency    of  their    wages. 
Now,  it  was  stated  by  the  weavers,  diat 
all  the  increase  of  wages  that  they  wantedi 
was  the  eighth  of  a  penny  on  every  yard  of 
ribbon,  which  would  produce  a  sum  ex- 
ceecUng  that  at  present  raised  by  the  poor* 
rates.   He  wished  to  know,  therefore,  with 
what  justice  a  tax  of  above  SOfiOOL  was 
laid  on  the  landholders  of  Warwickshire, 
in  the  shape  of  poor-rates,  in  order  to  save 
tbe  consumers  of  a  luxury  from  paying 
what  they  ought  to  pay.     It  ought  to  be 
also  considered,  that  m  a  bill  at  present 
pending  in  tbe  House,  called  the  poor- 
rates  regulation  bill,  there  was  a  clause 
preventiog  the  magistrates  from  giving  re- 
lief to  i£le-bodied  labourers  from    the 
poor-rates.      Now,  if  a  ribbon  weaver, 
earning  with  all  his  exertions  only  five 
shillings  a  week,  was  to  be  denied  assis- 
tance from  the  poor-rates,  what  was  to 
become  of  him  and  his  family  ?     He  did 
not  advocate  the  proposed  bill  on  general 
principles,  but  he  advocated  it  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  relieve  the  distresses  of  people 
who,  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  could 
not  go  on  without  relief.     An  additional 
reason  for  allowing  the  bill  to  be  brought 
in  was,  that  tliere  were  some  parts  of  it 
to  which  he  was  persuaded  even  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  object.      For 
instance,  a  system  had  many  years  a^ 
been  introduced  of  employing  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  ribbon  and  silk  trade,  as  what 
were    called   half-pay    apprentices;    the 
meaning  of  which   was,  that  half  their 
earnings  were  withheld  by  their  employers 
and  the  other  half  went  to  their  parents. 
While  the  trade  went  on  well,  that  was  a 
good  plan  enough,  but  the  moment  any 
unfavourable  change  occurred,  the  unfor- 
tunate children  were  thrown  on  the  parish. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill 
went  to  remedy  that  evil.    There  were 
other  provisions  for  regulating  the  silk 
trade  similar  to  those  by  which  the  cloth 
weavers  were  at  present  regulated,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  be  found  whoUy 
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unobjectionable.  For  all  these  reasons, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  gire  his  Hon. 
colleague  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wailace  said,  that  if  there  was  one 
species  of  interposition  more  injudicious 
than  another,  it  was  that  which  had  for 
its  object  to  dictate  to  the  master  the  rate 
of  wages  he  was  to  pay  his  servant.  No 
case  of  particular  exception  had  been 
made  out ;  and  as  to  the  case  of  Spital- 
fields,  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better,  if,  instead  of  an  enactment, 
recourse  had  been  bad  to  the  vigour  of 
the  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates. He  approved  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  related  to  half-pay  apprentices ; 
but  he  could  not  on  that  account  consent 
to  adopt  the  rest,  which  was  so  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr.  Dugdale  said,  that  havihg  acted  as 
a  magistrate  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
question,  he  must  declare  that  the  distress 
was  now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  he 
really  believed  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences would  ensue,  if  some  steps  were 
not  immediately  taken.  Though  he  was 
reluctant  to  interfere  between  the  master 
and  workmen,  he  considered  the  present 
a  peculiar  case.  All  the  petitioners 
sought  for  was,  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  workmen  in  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  F&well  Buxton  said,  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  delivering  his  sentiments  on 
this  subject ;  for  to  all  the  maxims  of 
trade  laid  down  by  the  two  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  no  ansA*er  could  be 
given.  All  legislative  attempts  to  compel 
men  to  be  prosperous  under  pains  and 
penalties,  ended  in  folly  and  oppression, 
but  the  maxims  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
men did  not  apply  to  Coventry ;  for  Co- 
ventry was  now  employed  in  a  most  un- 
natural and  artificial  trade.  By  whom 
were  the  wages  of  the  workmen  ofCoven  try 
paid  ?  By  the  parishes.  A  skilful  work- 
man, after  working  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
and  aided  by  machinery  which  was  his 
own  property,  could  only  earn  10*.  a 
week ;  and  another  workman,  without 
any  capital,  but  with  equal  skill,  afler 
working  the  same  number  of  hours,  could 
only  earn  5s.  6d.  a  week.  There  was  no- 
thing but  the  poor  rates  which  caused  this. 
The  evil  would  long  ago  have  remedied 
itself  had  it  not  been  for  the  poor  rates ; 
for  either  the  workmen  would  have  aban- 
doned the  trade,  and  applied  themselves 
to  some  other  occupation,  or  the  masters 
must  hate  raised  their  wages.  The  ques- 
tion'h^rc  therefore  was,  not  whether  tbcy 


should  abandon  an  unrestricted  trade,  and 
have  recourse  to  a  system  of  restriction,' 
but  in  what  manner  they  could  diminish 
the  distress,  arishnff  out  of  a  trade  diverted 
from  its  natural  diannels  by  therotelvea? 
The  question  was,  whether  they  were  to 
mitigate  those  evils  which  their  own  pre- 
vious interference  had  occasioned  i  There 
could  'be  no  doubt  of  the  distress  of  Co- 
ventry at  the  present  moment.  But  it  had 
been  said  that  it  was  the  nature  of  trade 
to  fluctuate,  and  that  if  they  were  to  inter- 
fere  whenever  there  was  a  temporary  dis- 
tress in  any  branch  of  trade,  they  might 
devote  theu*  whole  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject alone.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  evidence,  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
distress.  Thia  was  given  in  evidence  by 
all  parties,  masters  and  servants.  One 
circumstance,  indeed,  showed  this  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  this  time  of  compara- 
tive prosperity,  the  poor  rates  of  Coventry 
were  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
one-third  of  the  population  were  receiving 
monej  from  the  parish.  This  was  alone 
sufficient  to  justify  the  application  of  a 
remedy  to  the  evil,  if  any  could  be  dis- 
covered. Many  causes  had  concurred  to 
produce  this  state  of  thin^,  but  the  great 
cause  was  that  system  which  had  been  so 
fatal  and  injurious  to  the  landed  interest 
of  this  country,  the  system  of  paying 
wages  partly  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
master,  and  partly  out  of  the  poor-ratea— 
that  system,  which,  beginning  in  agricul^ 
tural  districts,  had  extended  itself  at  last 
to  large  manufacturing  districts,  and  had 
long  been  in  operation  in  Coventry.  A 
merchant  in  London,  who  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  Coventry,  sent  down  a 
large  order  for  the  manufacture  of  goode 
at  the  rate  of  Ss.  6(L  a  week  to  the  work- 
men ;  and  as  long  as  the  remainder  of  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  continued  to  bo 
paid  by  the  parish,  this  would  continue. 
Another  source  of  the  evil  was  half*pay 
apprenticeships ;  this  system  was  indefen- 
sible in  every  point  of  view.  All  persons 
trained  to  the  weaving  trade  in  Coventry, 
becatne  necessarily  and  certainly  paupers. 
This  system  also  by  congrepatmg  young 
persons  by  day  and  dispersmg  them  by 
night,  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  debauchery 
and  profligacy,  which  loudly  called  for  the 
inteiierence  of  the  House.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  distress  and  the  licen- 
tiousness were  equally  without  example. 
This  state  of  things  called  fer^he  exten- 
sion of  an  act  already  in  existence,  which 
.in  8pitalfieklfl|  the  diatnct  under 4u  ope* 
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ration,  hid  produced  the  greatest  benefit. 
It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  many 
masters  living  on  the  spo^  that  this  act 
had  produced  the  greatest  benefit  both  to 
mssters  and  to  workmen.  The  principle 
of  the  act  was,  that  if  any  dispute  arose 
between  roasters  and  workmen,  respecting 
the  rate  of  wages,  it  should  be  settled  by 
magistrates.  This  act  made  any  agree- 
ment between  the  two  bodies  binding. 
The  consequence  was,  that  whereas  m 
I8I69  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  masters  and  workmen  of  Spi- 
talfields  and  CoTcntry,  that  of  Spitalfields 
was  adhered  to,  and  that  of  Coventry  was 
not.  An  hon.  friend  of  his  had  said,  that 
bad  consequences  had  resulted  from  the 
Spitalfields  act.  He  could  onl^  say,  that 
the  people  of  Spitalfields  were  ignorant  of 
such  evil  consequences.  No  part  of  the 
coontry  had  exhibited  more  loyalty  and 
tranquillity  than  Spitalfields,  which  had 
before  this  act,  been  the  scene  of  perpetual 
tumult  and  disorder.  He  said  that  an 
argument  had  been  urged  which  he,  in 
point  of  fact,  must  adroit — and  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  whe- 
ther that  argument  was  strong  enough  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  bill :  it  was,  that 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  enhance 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods.  It  cer- 
tainly would  ;  but  to  what  extent  ?  to  the 
amount  of  one-fourth  of  a  farthing  per 
yard.  That  was  the  extent,  and  he  would 
«sk,  whether  it  was  not  more  reasonable 
that  those  who  thought  fit  to  wear  silks 
should  pay  the  fair  wages  of  the  labourer 
who  manufactured  them,  than  that  the 
parish  should  pay  him  ?  The  system  of 

Soor-rates  was  one  which,  in  the  better 
ays  o\  England,  was  little  known  :  it  was 
a  system  which  every  firiend  to  the  country 
would  wish  to  remove:  it  was  degrading 
and  demoralizing,  calculated  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  national  feelings  of  pride 
and  independence,  and  to  fix  in  their  stead 
base  and  degrading  sentiments,  subversive 
of  the  freedom,  and  the  virtue  of  man. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Stuart 'JVortlei/  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill,  because  he  thought  it 
would  set  an  example  to  the  cloth-weaver, 
the  linen-weaver,  and  indeed  all  classes  of 
manufacturers,  to  come  forward  with  un- 
warrantable demands.  If  the  principle 
now  contended  for  could  be  introduceo — 
jf  magistrates  on  all  occasions  could  settle 
^e  amount  of  wages-^thcre  wojild  be  00 


need  of  poor  rates.  It  had  been  said,  that 
one-fourth  of  a  farthing  in  the  yard  would 
not  be  felt ;  biit  there  were  limits  to  every 
thing,  and  the  question  was  not  whether 
this  was  a  ^eat  increase,  but  whether  it 
was  one  which  the  article  could  bear.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  not.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  forget  the  consumer,  and  that  he  would 
not  buy  the  goods  at  all,  if  they  could  not 
he  had  at  a  certain  price.  With  regard  to 
the  corn-bill,  it  was^quite  unfair  to  argue, 
that  the  object  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
grain  :  it  was  merely  to  protect  the  grower 
from  importation  and  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  P&Uipt  said,  that  so  far  from  all 
the  master-weavers  agreeing  that  the 
Spitalfields  act  had  been  beneficial  in  its 
operation,  the  very  first  witness  examined, 
Mfb  Stephen  Wilson,  who  stated  himself 
largely  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of 
Spitalfields  goods,  was  of  opinion  it  bad 
been  highly  injurious  to  Spitalfields.  This 
witness  had  stated  several  instances  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  inter- 
ference  between  masters  and  workmen  in 
Spitalfields.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  interference  was,  the  rendering  the 
magistrate  the  judge  of  the  reward  of  the 
workman,  who  could  know  nothing  at  all 
of  the  work.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
Spitalfields  act  had  produced  quiet.  Why, 
it  had  produced  the  quiet  of  death— the 
manufacture  had  been  driven  from  Spital- 
fields to  Cheshire,  and  if  the  Spitalfields 
act  were  introduced  into  Cheshire,  it  would 
be  driven  out  of  Cheshire.  Nothing  could 
more  decidedly  injure  these  manufactures 
than  to  interfere  between  the  masters  and 
their  labourers.  Nor  indeed  could  he  see 
any  reason  why  labour  should  not  be  just 
as  fair  a  commodity  of  sale  and  purchase, 
as  any  thinff  else  sold  or  bought  in  this 
country.  Why  should  they  introduce  a 
different  principle  in  regard  to  the  wages 
or  price  of  labour  than  they  adopted  in 
regard  to  any  other  matter  of  sale  ?  His 
hon.  friend  proposed  to  raise  that  price. 
And  if  he  did,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? Why,  that  they  would  destroy 
the  manufactory  altogether.  The  argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  fhead  seemed  to  be 
directed  rather  against  the  com  laws  ge- 
nerally, than  against  any  thing  else.  The 
house  well  knew  that  he  (Mr.  P.)  was  no 
friend  to  the  corn  bill.  All  attempts  to 
alter  the  poor  laws  had  only  tended  to 
aggravate  the  evils  complained  of.  Any 
real  relief  to  be  now  extended  could  only 
be  attained  by  breaking  up  a  system 
which  had  done  so  much  to.  undermine 
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thai  native  fpirit  of  indepeodence,  which 
was  formerly  the  most  distinguishing  cha* 
racteristic  of  the  British  nation, 

Mr.  E.  Littleton  stated,  that  a  very 
large  number  of  his  constituents  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  question*  He  had 
himself  carefully  read  over  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Coventry  petitions  last  year; 
but  the  evil  appeared  to  him,  not  to  arise 
from  the  causes  to  which  it  was  traced  by 
bis  Son.  friend,  but  from  the  half-pay 
apprentice  system.  He  hoped  the  bouse 
would  not  be  induced  to  apply  to  evils 
professedly  temporary,  a  remedy  which 
must  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Curvfen  suggested  to  his  hon. 
friend  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  his 
tnotion.  In  its  present  state,  the  House 
^as  unable  to  extend  relief  to  sufferbgs 
which  he  was  sure  it  compassionated.  If, 
therefore,  his  hon.  friend  would  amend 
Ills  bill,  on  his  again  bringing  it  in,  parlia- 
ment would  feel  disposed  to  further  and 
assist  his  views.  By  doing  so,  he  would 
convince  his  constituents,  that  there  was 
a  decided  feeling  |n  the  house  in  their 
favour,  although,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  bill,  it  could  not  grant  that  relief 
which  it  was  called  upon  to  do. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore^  in  reply,  observed, 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  the  witness 
jalluded  to  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  was  an 
exporter  and  a  capitalist,  who,  of  conse- 
quence, was  only  interested  in  obtaining 
coods  at  a  cheap  rate  for  exportation,  and 
Ead  1^  concern  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  workman  was  paid.  But  when  goods 
were  exported  at  a  cheap  rate  by  means 
of  paying  workmen  out  of  the  poor-rates, 
we  were  only  making  the  people  of  the 
continent  a  present  of  all  that  was  taken 
from  the  poor-rates.  He  had  done  what 
he  considered  his  duty,  in'  endeavouring, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  Coventry. 
Leavmg  it  to  the  responsible  ministers  of 
the  crown,  to  take  some  measures  to  save 
that  city  from  starvation,  he  should,  as 
such  was  the  sense  of  the  House,  withdraw 
4iis  motion  for  the  present. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

SiNiciNG  Fund.]  Mr.  Gren/eU,  in 
.rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
•to  the  motion  he  was  about  to  submit, 
said,  he  did  not  regret  that  from  various 
-causes  it  had  been  postponed  from  day  to 
4ay ;  because  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  had  peimitted  bita  to  acquire  far- 
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ther  information  on  the  subject,  and  to 
make  such  alteration  in  the.  form  of  his 
motion  as  he  originally  intended  it  should 
stand,  as  had  removed  the  objections  of 
some  of  his  hon.  friends,  who  were  a^ 
first  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it.    The 
subject  of  that  motion  was  one  upon  which 
he  had  addressed  the  House  at  some 
length  in  1814^— five  years  back.    The 
object  he  had  now  in  view  was  to  con- 
vince tliat  House  of  the  expediency,  aad 
to  urge  to  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  > 
of  the  exchequer,  and  to  those  at  tho 
head  of  the  financial  department  of  this 
country,  not  merely  the  expediency,  but, 
looking  to  the  state  she  was  now  in,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  applying  that  state 
fund   whicb   was  f;enerally  termed  the 
sinking  fund,  in  diminution  of  the  loan 
about  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year;  which  application,  he  would 
observe,  was  provided  for  in  the  act  which 
was  read  from  their  table  on  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  by  a  particular  clause,  catled 
Mr.  Fox's  clause ;  it  having  been  suggested 
to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1786,  by  that  greal 
and  ever-to-be-lamented  statesman.    Be- 
fore, however,  he  proceeded  to  state  the 
general  grounds  of  his  motion,  and  feeling 
anxious  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  as  to  any  opinions  he 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  in  relation 
to  that  measure  of  finance  called  the 
Sinking  fund,   of  which,  unfortunately^ 
little  more  than  the  name  now  reinainea» 
he  would  beg  leave  to  state  what  were 
the  principles  of  its  formation.    The  prin- 
ciples upon  whicli  it  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1786,  were  soon  afterwards  affsct- 
ed  by  a  material  change  in  the  state  of 
the  country — a  transition  from  peace  to 
war.    They  were,  indeed,  principles  of 
which  no  gentleman  who  now  heard  him, 
was  a  more  warm  admirer  than  himself; 
he  having  always  considered  the  sinking 
fund,  as  established  by  Mr.  Pitt  between 
1786  and  1792,  the  most  splendid  feature 
in  that   statesman's  financial  character. 
By  the  act  of  1786,  the  existing  excess  of 
our  income  beyond  our  expenditure,  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000/.,   was  applied 
and  secured  (so  far  as  a  transaction  of 
this  natmre  could  be  said  or  considered  to 
be  secured  >  to  the  gradual  extinction,  on 
the  principle  of  compound  interest,  of  a 
debt  of  ^38,000,000/.    But  in  1792,  it 
became  necessary  to  alter,  in  some  da* 
gree,  the  provisioilis  of  the  act  of  1786; 
inasmuch  as  the  expenses  incurred  by  one 
or  two  years  of  war  were  sufficient  to 
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swallow  up  all  the  savings  accomuUted  in 
the  six  yean  be4bre.  Accordingly,  then, 
the  act  of  1792  provided,  Uiat  every  new 
or  future  loan  should  be  accompanied  by 
such  an  increase  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  taxatioB  (which  in  a  country  like 
Uiis  was  the  only  legitimate  source  of  that 
increase)  as  should  be  equivalent,  not 
only  to  pay  the  interest  of  such  loan, 
but  to  provide  also  a  fund  of  one  per  cent, 
or  in  short  a  sinking  fund,  which  should 
fQ  time  extinguish  the  original  debt  itself. 
It  was  then  calculated  that  the  period  of 
effecting  such  extinction  could  m  no  in« 
stance  exceed  the  term  of  45  years.  The 
act  of  1786  implied  an  existing  excess  of 
inoome;  that  of  1792,  provided  for  the 
extinction  of  every  new  debt  incurred  on 
•very  new  loan,  by  making  the  loan  carry 
with  it  the  means  of  its  own  annihilation. 
In  all  these  instances,  the  excess  of  in- 
come beyond  expenditure  was  made  the 
vital  principle  of  the  extinction  of  debt. 
And  tt  would  be  found,  that  such  excess  of 
income  was  the  only  principle,  af^er  all 
the  reasoning  and  research  which  had 
been  Exhausted  upon  the  subject— upon 
which  the  reduction  of  debt,  either  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  ever  was,  ever 
could,  or  ever  would  be  efiected.  These 
principles,  then,  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  two  ac^  of  1786  and  1792,  in  creating 
the  sinking  fund,  were  pursued  and  acted 
upon  from  1786  to  1817,  a  period  of  27 
^ears.  Such  was  the  sinking  fund.  What 
u  it  now  i  In  the  year  1814  came  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site— a  plan  immediately  adopted  by  par* 
Uamenty  and  one  to  which  he  (Mr.  Gren- 
fcll)  gave  his  most  zealous  and  unquali- 
fiedf  support;  and  the  opinion  he  then 
expressed  of  its  merits  was  one  which 
nothing  since  had,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
shaken  or  altered.  In  the  state  of  ex- 
haustion in  which  the  country  then  found 
herself,  after  twenty  years  of  war  and 
difficulties^  the  distressing  nature  of  which 
was  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the  firomess, 
endurance,  and  unshrinking  fortitude  with 
which  they  were  borne,  he  did  not  then 
think,  nor  was  he  now  of  opinion,  that  in 
soch  a  state  of  thin^,  it  would  have 
been  wise  or  expedient  to  add  to  the 
weight  which  the  nation  was  already 
sinkinff  under,  by  additional  taxation.  He 
fought  it  better  to  give  the  country  a 
little  breathing  time,  before  her  burtliens 
were  increased.  Whether  this  view  of  the 
anl^ect  was  a  right  or  wrong  one,  he  would 
aot  now  inquire.    One  thing  was  very 


dear;  that,  united  to  former  embarrass* 
ments,  there  had  been  of  late  years  great 
profusion  in  our  public  expenditure.  The 
effects  of  those  two  causes  combined,  had 
been  almost  to  sap  the  principles  upon, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  legislated,  and  to  leave 
no  sinking  fund  at  alL  In  the  last  year,. 
the  excess  of  our  expenditure  beyond  our. 
income  was  somewhere  about  13,500,000/., 
taking  and  considering  a  sum  of  abojdt 
15,000,000/.  as  part  of  our  expenditura 
under  the  head  of  the  sinking  fund.  So 
that  with  a  nominal  fund,  for  that  was  the 
fact,  of  15,000,000/.  we  had  last  year,  in 
reality,  a  sinking  fund  of  not  more  than 
1 ,600,000/.  Certainly,  he  was  not  at  any 
time  one  of  those  who  were  inclined  ta 
take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  the^ 
country;  but  nothing  was  more  danger- 
ous, in  contemplating  a  su^ect  of  this, 
nature,  than  selt-deception.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly give  him  great  satisfaction  if  he 
could  flatter  himself  that  the  revenue  of 
the  present  year  would  equal  that  of  the. 
last.  It  was  also  to  be  remembered,  that 
provision  was  to  be  made  this  year  for  the 
loan  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  contemplating.  In  taking  that 
into  view,  was  it  not  probable  that  the 
whole  of  the  sinking  fund  would  be  re* 
quired  for  the  charges  likely  to  accrue 
from  it  ?  And  if  so,  there  would  not  b6< 
one  single  shilling  reserved  for  the  redue« 
tion  of  the  national  debt.  True  it  was, 
that  100.000,000/.  stock  stood  in  the 
names  or  the  commissioners  for  the  te^ 
demption  of  that  debt,  which  the  right* 
hon.  gentleman,  who  never  fiiiled  to  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstance,  called  a  treasure ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  such  a  trea- 
sure as  no  nation  ever  possessed  before  1 
[A  laugh].  Though  those  commissioners 
were  sent  four  tiroes  a  week  into  the  dtvi 
to  purchase  stock,  let  it  be  remembereo, 
they  bought  with  borrowed  money— the 
money  borrowed  firom  the  loan-contrac-- 
tors.  For  their  money  they  got  stock ; 
with  their  new  stock  they  bought  old 
stock.  This  was  creating  a  new  debt  fort 
no  other  purpose  than  to  destroy  an  old 
one :  selhng  new  stock  cheap,  in  order  to 
buy  old  stock  dear;  buying  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest  to  pay  off  a  debt  contracted 
at  a  verv  low  one.  Yet  this  was  what  his 
majesty  s  ministers  were  doing.  It  was 
mere  delusion ;  an  attempt  to  impose  their 
system  on  the  country  for  a  new  sinking 
fund,  when  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  one. 
This  was  the  course  of  operations  prose* 
cuted.>y  means  of  a  fund  which  MTW.re* 
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presented  to  the  country  as  applicable  to 
the  extinction  of  800,000,00CV.  of  debt. 
The  wh<ile  machinery,    so  wisely   con- 
structed in  the  year  1786,  was  now  erect 
and  in  full  play  without  any  useful  effect. 
He  might  indeed  say,  that  it  was  worse 
than  useless,  and  productive  of  no  proBt 
except  to  a  class  of  individuals  who  con- 
.  tributed  nothing  to  the  service  of  the 
state.    It  was  true,  that  loan^contractors, 
and  speculators  in  the  public  funds,  might 
be,  and  were  in  numerous  instances,  very 
respectable  and  conscientious  men;  but 
they  were  not  persons  to  whose  care  the 
interests  of  the  country  should  be  in- 
trusted.   The  question  therefore  now  was, 
whether  the  House  would  sanction  the 
continuance  of  a  system  of  intricacy  and 
delusion  that  could  produce  no  beneficial 
consequences;  or  whether  it  would,  by 
the  vote  of  this  night,  put  an  end  to  it  ? 
He  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  advantageous  if  the 
sinking  fund  had  been  applied  to,  in  aid 
of  all  the  loans  contracted  since  the  year 
1793,  under  the  power  given  by  Mr.  Fox's 
clause  in  the  act  of  1786.    According  to 
a  calculation  which  he  had  made,  the 
saving  which  would  have  been  thus  eject- 
ed, from  the  period  he  had  mentioned  up 
to  the  year  1813,  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  20,000,000^.     He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  showing  the  amount  of  saving  to 
the  public  that  might  have  been  derived 
upon  the  loan  of  1815,  if  the  commission- 
ers for  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt  had  been  allowed  to  invest  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  the  new  stock  created  by  that 
loan.    The  capital  sum  which  might  have 
been  so  saved  was  upwards  of  2,000,OOOL, 
and  the  annual  interest  77,000/.    An  hon. 
friend  of  his  had  moved  for  some  other 
returns,  which  were  not  yet  presented,  re* 
apecting  the  loans  of  1813  and  1814;  but 
from  his  recollection  of  the  premium  which 
they  bore,  he  was  satisfied  that  a  similar 
profit  to  the  extent  of  several  millions 
would  have  accrued  to  the  public,  had  the 
sinking  fund  been  resorted  to  in  those 
cases.     The  only  ground  on  which  his 
principle  was  opposed  was,  that  the  effect 
of  the  system  acted  upon  since  1797  was 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  funds.  He  did 
not  deny  that  in  time  of  war,  and  so  long 
as  we  were  a  borrowing  country,  the  high 
price  of  the  funds  was  a  great  advantage, 
as  we  obtained  loans  on  easier  terms ;  but 
that  advantage  became  very  doubtful  when 
we  entered,  as  he  hoped  we  one  day 
should,    oa   the   work  of  redemption. 
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The  facility  of  redemption'  mult  be  in* 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  lowoess  of 
their  price.     But  whatever  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  he  denied  altogether  the 
foundation   of  the  argument,  and  con- 
tended,   that  the   system  bad  no  such 
effect  as  that  of  raising  the  price.    At  the 
end  of  this  year  we  should  probably  have 
a  sinking  fund  of  15,000,000/.;  which,  in- 
vested in  stock  at  70/.,  would  amount  to 
about  21,000,000/.    It  was  his  opinion* 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  all  he  had 
heard  or  seen,  that  whether  the  sinking 
fund  was  thus  invested  or  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  year,  the  price  of  stock 
would  remain   the  same.    Its  price  did 
not  depend  on  any  of  those  mysterious 
causes  to  which  it  was  often  attributed, 
but  permanently,  like  the  prices  in  all 
markets,  on  the  proportion  on  which  the 
demand  bore  to  the  supply.     He  was 
aware,  that  many  respectable  persons  dif- 
fered from  him  in  this  opinion,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  not  under  any  bias  from 
self-interest.    Others,  however,  who  were 
considered  as    great    authority  on   this 
question,   were    under  that  bias;   or,   if 
they  were  not,  they  were  not  composed 
of  the  same  materials  as  other  men.  Now, 
loan-contractors  were  not  in  his  judgment 
exactly  that  description  of   persons  by 
whose  advice  in   these  matters  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ought  to  be  go- 
verned.   In  1814,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  stated  in  his  place,  that,,  having 
conferred  with  a  number  of  gentlemen 
contracting  for  the  loan  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  acting  on  his  (  Mr.  Gren- 
feli's)  suggestion,  thev  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  signified  their  disapproba- 
tion of  it,  and  recommended  a  loan  of 
24,000,000/.  instead  of  12,000,000/.    The 
exception  to  which  he  alluded  was  that 
of  his  hoiK>urable  friend  (Mr.  Ricardo), 
who,    greatly    to    his    credit,    observed 
to    the    chancellor    of    the    exchequer* 
that  if  he  considered  his  own  interest 
merely,  he  roust  agree  with  his  brother 
contractors;  but  if  he  were  to  consult 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  he  should 
advise  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund* 
and  a  loan  of  12,000,000/.  only.  Perhaps* 
at  a  time  when  large  loans  were  regularly 
raised,  such  a  proceeding  might  have  been 
inex(>edient ;  but  now  that  tl^v  were  com- 
paratively small,  and  of  less  nrequent  oc- 
currencCy  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  sp  infatuated  as 
to  adhere  to  the  present  useless  and  un- 
profitable system.    Reserving*  however^ 
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all  further  obsenrations  od  this  subject  till 
he  should  have  heard  what  were  the  right 
hon.  gentleman'is  views,  and  the  opinions 
of  other  hon.  members  who  miffht  take  a 
part  in  the  discussion,  he  shoula  conclude 
by  movine,  <<  That  this  House  will  re- 
soIto  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  act  of  the  26th 
oftheking,  c.  SI.'* 

The  Chancellor  of^  Exchequer  ob- 
tenred,  that  so  far  from  coinciding  in  the 
▼iews  taken  by  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  most  proper  application  of 
the  sinking  fund,  he  considered  them 
highly  objectionable,  and  the  more  so, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  forward  and  embodied  into  the 
present  motion.  The  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  government 
In  providing  for  the  financial  exigencies 
of  the  country,  and  impose  upon  them 
certain  terms  without  reference  to  the 
drcumstances  of  our  situation.  The  first 
motion  which  the  hon.  member  had  had 
in  contemplation  at  least  comprised  a  dis- 
tmct  and  definite  object.  The  present, 
involving  the  same  principles  and  argu- 
ments, was  altogether  uncertain  and  in- 
definite, and  could  be  productive  of  no 
possible  advantage.  By  the  act  of  1786, 
a  power  already  existed  of  taking  the 
course  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
recommended;  and  the  commissioners 
were  authorized^  if  it  should  appear  ex- 
pedient, to  apply  the  sinking  fund  in  aid 
cf  the  service  of  the  ^ear.  ft  would  not, 
however,  in  his  opinion,  be  wise  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  them  to  apply  it  in  this 
manner.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  question 
on  which  much  diversity  of  sentiment 
existed;  but  as  to  the  case  of  the  loan  in 
1815,  and  the  saving  of  2,000,000/., 
wliich  it  was  alleged  might  have  been 
effected,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  over- 
looked the  circumstances  attending  it, 
and  the  causes  which  had  produced  that 
state  of  things  on  which  he  formed  his 
calculations.'    It  was  true,   that  a  great 

firofit  had  been  made  upon  the  loan  al- 
nded  to,  but  it  was  contracted  for  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
profit  was  derived  from  conquer,  and 
the  successful  termination  of  hostilities. 
If  these  results^  could  have  been  foreseen, 
this  proceeding,  or  some  other  nieasiure 
of  equal  benefit,  might  have  been  adopted. 
Had  the  battle  of  Waterloo  been  lost  in- 
stead of  won,  the  subscribers  to  that  loan 
would  probably  have  experienced  a  con- 
siderable loss.  This  alternative  always 
(VOL.  XL.} 


existed,  aqd  the  chances  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  He  admitted  that,  in  the  year 
1814,  in  conformitv  with  established 
practice,  he  had  referred  to  the  parties 
contracting  for  the  loan  of  chat  year,  to 
learn  whewer  they  would  accede  to  more 
favourable  terms,  if  a  part  of  the  loan  was 
supplied  from  the  sinking  fund.  They 
gave  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  proposi- 
tion; but  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  would  have  been  well 
in  the  Treasury  to  have  acted  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  the  supposed  saving  of 
20,000,000/.  upon  all  the  loans  contracted 
for  during  the  war,  if  the  system  of  apply- 
ing to  the  sinking  fund  haa  been  adopted, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  nearly 
900,000,000/.  had  been  borrowed  in  that 
period,  and  that  the  saving  therefore  did 
not  exceed  two  per  cent.  Instead  of  a 
profit,  however,  a  loss  had  been  some- 
times incurred,  which  would  probably 
have  balanced  the  amount  of  the  saving. 
The  contractors,  too,  would  have  ob- 
jected, and  offered  less  favourable  terms. 
If  they  had  been  sincere  in  their  declara- 
tions, the  Treasury  had,  notwithstanding 
all  the  calculations  of  the  hon.  gentleman, 
taken  the  safest  and  roost  prudent  course. 
One  great  advantage  attending  the  present 
system^was,  that  it  produced  a  general 
steadiness  of  prices,  which  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  money 
market ;  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, as  well  as  the  loan  contractors, 
participated  in  this  advantage.  Were  it 
not  for  the  regular  purchases  made  by 
the  commissioners,  tnere  would  be  few 
real  buyers,  and  persons  under  the  neces- 
sity of  selling  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
stock-jobbers.  This  at  least  was  the  view 
entertained  by  many,  and  was  supported 
by  reasoning  too  plausible,  and  he  believ- 
ed valid,  to  be  hastily  rejected.  When 
the  effect  of  agreeing  to  the  present  mo- 
tion would  be  to  adopt  a  system  which 
might  be  attended  with  such  dangerous 
consequences,  the  House  was  bound  to 
act  with  the  utmost  caution.  As  the  law 
now  stood,  a  discretion  was  vested  in  the 
commissioners  which  might  under  some 
circumstances  be  usefully  exercised,  but 
which  it  must  be  inexpedient  to  fetter  at 
any  time.  It  would  >e  most  inexpedient 
to  fetter  it  at  a  moment  of  so  much  ex- 
pectation and  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  financial  operations  of  the  year. 
Upon  that  subject  he  agreed  with  much  . 
of  the  hon.  genUeman's  reasoning ;  but  it 
would  not  only  be  premature,  but  a  breach 
(8  A) 
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of  his  duty,  werehe  now  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  it. 

Lord  AltTiorp  said,  that  the  House 
would  remember,  that  when,  five  years 
ago,  a  similar  proposition  to  the  present 
one  was  brought  forward,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  not  so  much  disin- 
ch'ned  to  it  as  he  was  at  present.  '  He 
allowed  that  it  was  difficult  to  argue,  3 
priori^  what  the  effects  were  of  ouying 
stock  with  one  hand,  while  we  were  bor- 
rowing money  witb  the  other ;  but  when 
it  was  said,  that  this  system  produced 
steadiness  in  the  price  of  the  funds,  they 
all  knew,  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1793,  the  prices  of  the  funds  were 
just  as  steady  as  they  had  been  since. 
It  might  be  objected,  that  at  that  time 
the  transactions  in  the  funds  were  hot  of 
their  present  magnitude*  But  this  argu- 
ment would  tell  another  way  :  for  indivi- 
duals had  undoubtedly  a  greater  pow)er  to 
c6mmand  a  small  ma^et  than  a  large  one. 
The  question  was  not,  whether  the  sink- 
ing fund  should  be  abolished,  but  whether 
M  should  be  applied  according  to  Mr. 
fox's  clause  ?  And  it  could  not  be  said, 
that  the  existence  of  the  fund  wins  in- 
Tolved,  when  it  was  only  to  be  considered, 
whether  it  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  of  1819,  or  of  any 
other  period. 

Mr.  JVilion  said,  he  bad  felt  somewhat 
^rtled  at  the  hon.  mover's  proposition, 
conceiving  thai  the  system  which  he  re- 
commended would  be  productive  of  many 
fluctuationi)  and  false  alarms  in  the  money 
market.  If  the  present  plan  should  be 
departed  from,  no  one  would  know  what 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  following  year. 
A  dangerous  precedent  would  have  been 
established,  and  a  future  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  might  be  tempted  to  con- 
tinue providing  for  the  public  service  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  present  financial 
Btate  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  look 
otir  difficulties  in  the  face.  Th6  regular 
application  of  the  sinkins  fund  might  be 
convenient,  but  it  would  endanger  the 
revenue,  and  render  the  necessity  bf  re- 
trenchment less  obvious.  If  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, however,  were  modified,  aiid 
limited  to  a  particular  exigency,  he  should 
not  oppose  it.  There  was  one  difficulty 
under  which  we  laboured,  as  be  believed 
that  all  were  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Bank  committee :  he  alluded 
to  the  necessity  of  putting  the  Bank  into 
possesaion  of  its  own  means,  with  a  view 


Sinhfig  Fund. 

of  enabling  it  to  resume  casb-piQ 
It  appeared  to 'liim,  that  10,W^^ 
would  be  too  laree  a  sum  to  pay  to  tbc( 
Bank  out  of  any  loiin,  and  that  5,000;0(X)/,. 
might  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  be 
advantageously  taken  from  the  sinking 
fund. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  he  understood, 
the  hon.  mover  to  have  argued,  not  t^al^^ 
the  commissioners,  if  subscribers  for  the 
loans,  would  have  procured, for  the  puhljc 
the  profit  which  arose  from  the  events  of^ 
war  or  peace ;  but  that  they  would  have 
retained  for  the  public  that  regular  pke* 
mium    which    the    contractor^  obtained 
independently  of  thd  events  of  peace  or, 
war — which  they    were  entitled  to  for 
undertaking  the  risk  of  such  extensive 
undertakings,   but     which     of    courae^' 
under  the  present  plan,  was  lost  to  the  piib- 
lic.    In  that  opinion  he  heartily  concurre4# 
as  he  could  not  conceive  the  advantage 
which  could  arise  from  giving  the  commit- . 
sibneri  sums  to  lay  out  m  the  purchase  oj^*! 
stock,  while  sellers  were  sent  by  the  go« 
vemment  to  supply  them  with  the  stock 
Which  they  were  to  buy.    The  contractors^ 
for  the  loan  brought  their  stock  to  mark^, 
just  iti  the  same  degrees  as  the  commis* 
sioners  purchased  it :  they  did  not  dispose 
of  it  in  the  mass,  but  brought  it  weekly;' 
and  daily  to  market  to  provide  for  theic, 
instalments.    Any  gentleman  who  sup- 
posed that  if  process  did  not  go  on,  it^ 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  jobbers  to 
make  hard  terms  witUthe  sellers  of  stocl^' 
must  have  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  the^ 
stock  market  [Hc^r !  hear  I],  for  compe-' 
tition  was  no  where  carried  to  such  ad 
extent,  and  no  where  operated  with  more| 
benefit  to  the  public.    His  hon.  friend^ 
had  alluded  to  the  opinion  which  he  (Mr* 
Ricardo)  had  given  before  the  chancellor 
of  the  exche<}uer  in  1814*.    lie  had  cer« 
tainly  then  given  the  opinion  which  he 
had  lon^  entertained.    lie  should  have! 
shrunk  mto  the  earth  before  those  who' 
had  long  known  his  sentiments  if  he  had^ 
given  any  other;  but  he  knew  that  those 
gentlemen  who  gave  a  contrary  opinion^ 
bad  given  It  just  as  conscientiously ;  for 
great  and  sincere  differences  of  judgment 
on  this  subject  existed  in  the  city.    To  | 
him  it  certainly  appeared,    that  if  the 
process  of  the  sinking  fund  had  an  effect  ^ 
on  the  stock  market,  a  Similar  procesf  ^ 
must  produce  an  effect  on  all  other  mar« 
kets  in  the  country,  and  that,  for  instance, ', 
it  must  be  contended  that  the  chancellor^ 
of  the  exchequer  coulfl  produce  an  effect \ 
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jfKi  \,he  corip-fiiarl^et,  oy  send  log  a  com^ 
tnissioner  to  ^uy  a  quarter  of  wbe^t,  w|iile 
pe  sent  a  contractor  to  sell  the  same  quab- 

jVfr.  HHskis^on  ,9aiidf,be  did  not  mean 
^6  occupy,  the  attentiot;  of  the  titofi^ 
inofe^ihan  a  few  minutes  .in  giving  l^is  ^pi- 
pion  on  .tni8  question^    iThe  hon.  meapoer 
G^ed  u)>op  them  to  go  into  a  coramittte^ 
ph  the  sinking  fund  act,  but  he  had  no^ 
^tated  what .  course  of  pr^oceedin^  they 
were  to  adopt ;  he  had  not  even  given ,a9 
opiDion  on  that  point.     By  the  act^  as  it 
now  stood,  the  commissioners  were  em? 
powered  to  subscribe  to  any  loan  for  tb|e 
public  service,    if  they    thought  proper. 
There  certaiuly  existed  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  com- 
missioners  so  subrcribing  to   any  loan: 
many  thought  that  It  would  be  right,  and 
others  that  it  would  be  wrong  of  them 'to 
do  so.     But  surely  the  House  was  not 
prepared  to  go  into  a  committee  to  make 
n  imperative  on  the    commissioners  to 
dispose  of  the  sinking  fund  in  this  manner. 
And  if  so,  to  what  purpose  was  a  com- 
inittee  proposed  ?     Mucn  had  been  said 
df  the  loss  Sustained  by  th^  country,  from 
not  having  so  applied  the  sinking  fund, 
put  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  deci* 
iion  on  such  a  complicated  question  as 
this  was,  by  arguing  on  abstract  grounds ; 
any  such  arguments  must  always  lead  to 
^llacious  conclusions.      He  hoped  the 
House  would  perceive  the  necessity  oC 
leaving  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  free  and  unfettered^  to  apply  it  as 
may  conduce  most  to  the  public  interest. 
On  these  grounds,  and  on  the  ground  that 
nothing  definitive  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  who  made  the  motion, 
6nd  that  acceding  to  it  would  fetter  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  his  measure^ 
of  finance  for  the  year,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr. «/.  P.Grant  said,  that  his  hon.  friend 
had  added  one  to  the  many  obligations 
he  had  already  conferred  on  the  country, 
by  brining  forward  this  question.  It  was 
ODJected  that  the  motion  had  no  definitive 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  said, 
that  it  ifould  be  improper  to  decide  upon 
it  at  present,  as  it  would  fetter  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  his  finaociai 
plai>8  for  the  year.  He  thought  the  House 
had  heard  enough  to  show  that  this  subject 
was  one  which  called  for  their  most  ma- 
ture consideration.  It  puzzled  him  ex- 
ceedingly, to  understand  now  any  benefit 
•ouldbe  derived  from  borrowing  money* 
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yiflien  the  borrower  had  a  sum  in  his  poQ- 
^et,eaual  to  what  he  borrowed.    It  only 
served  to,  explain,  that  there  i?ras  some 
mystical  operation  performed  by  buying 
find  sealing  in  the.fundst  which  by  a  se- 
cond opera^io^i  of  the  same  kind,  enabled 
the  borrower  to  get  money  on  better  terms 
Ihan  if  he  had  not  previously  sold  to  an 
^qual  amaunt.    Byery  market  must  b^  iii 
some,me&^ure  kept  up  by  buying  and 
selling,  ,and  he  thought  the  sinking  fund 
tended  t,o  keep  up  the  prices  of  the  funds, 
^  any  person  having  stock  to  sell,  way 
sure  of  a  purchaser  in  the  broker  of  the 
commissioners ,  when  he  could  find  no 
other.    But  where  could  be  the  benefit 
arising  from  this,  if  an  equal  number  of 
buyers  and  sellers  be  sent  into  the  market 
at.  the  same  time  ?      He  could  conceive  a 
benefit  arising  from  it,  if  the  sellers  werQ 
to  make  large  sales  at  stated  periods,  while 
the  commissioners  went  on  buying  regu- 
larly,    but  in  small  quantities ;  but   this 
was  not  the  case.    He  was  anxious  tp 
have  this  subject  fully  investigated,  as  he 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
the  country  suffered  severely  from  tha 
present  system  of  finance.    It  could  not 
be  imagined  that  the  contractors  would 
lend  money  without  a  profit.     If  an  iodi« 
vidual  were  to  go  on  annually  borrowing 
15)000/.  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  annually  a  similar  sum  on  the 
other,  could  it  be  supposed  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  not  add  to  hi^  debt,  or 
that  such  a  system  would  not  finally  end 
in  his  ruin  ?    But  tliis  was  precisely  the 
nature  of  our  present  financial  system ; 
the  debt  of  the  country  wa&annually  aug<r 
mented  by  the  amount  of  the  profits  made 
by  the  different  loans.    The  rig|it  hon, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  ob« 
jected  that  the  commissioners,  by  subscrib- 
ing to  a  loan,   would  be  liable  to    the 
risk  of  loss  attendant  on  such  specula^ 
tionst    But  this  was  foreseen  when  the 
clause,     empowering     them     to     sub 
scribe,  was   made  in   the    sinking  tund 
act,  and  it  was  left  to  them,  as  to  all 
other  speculators,  so  to  contract  as  best 
to  avoid  a  loss.    He  could  not  conceive 
the  advantage  of  taking  from  the  people 
a  part  of  their  surplus  earnings  to  be  ap« 
plied  in  this  way,  without  any  benefit  to 
the  country,  which,  if  left  to  them,  would 
be  augmented  in  the  same .  proportion  as 
their  other  capital.  He  could  not  perceive- 
any  objection  to  his  hon.  friend's  motion ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect. 
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Mr.    Ckdlagkan  taid,    that   whaterer 
might  be  the  optnion  of  gentlemen  on  the 
proposition  now  before  the  Hoose,  all  who 
beard  the  discussion  this  night  must,  he 
thought,  be  convinced  of  this^that  in  the 
fourth  year  of  peace,  with  a   debt  of 
800,000,000/.  we  ought   to  have  a  real 
and  effective  sinking  fund,  not  a  nominal 
one.    ,The  case  or  a  country  was  the 
same  as  that  of  an  individual :   do  man 
would   say   he  had  established  a  fund 
for  liquidating  his  debts,  if  he  could  not 
show  an  excess  of  ordinary  income  over 
his  ordinary  expenditure.    To  establish  a 
sinking  fund  ot  this  sort,  we  must  either 
reduce  the  expenditure,  or  raise  the  in- 
come. Out  of  an  outgoing  of  51,000,000/. 
which  the  estimates  of  the  year  amounted 
to,  (39,000,000/.  whereof  were  fixed  and 
not  reducible),  he  doubted  the  practica- 
bility of  efiecting  any  material  diminution 
of  expense ;  but  when  he  considered  the 
resources  of  the  country,he  tboughtit  per- 
fectly possible  to  raise  the  income ;  and  if 
he  were  asked  how  he  would  remove  the 
present  distress,  he  would  answer,  «  Raise 
your  income,  and  establish  an  effective 
sinking  fund.'*    Our  income  was  once  at 
70  or  80  millions,  and  he  thought  that  by 
prudently    taxing     commodities     which 
would  admit   of  it,   it  might,  without 
adding    to    the   national    pressure,    be 
brought  nearer  that  sum  tnan  it  was  at 
present.    He  could  not  assent    to   the 
motion,  as  the  sinking  fund  was  the  founda- 
tion of  public  credit. 

Mr.  EUice  thou^t  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  roing  mto  a  committee,  until 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  made 
known  bis  plan  of  finance.  This  difficulty 
was  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
motion  had  been  brought  forward.  If  the 
question  was  for  appropriating  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  year  to  any  loan  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  publip  service,  he 
would  agree  to  it,  as  he  did  not  think  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  countnr,  who 
thought  that  after  four  years  of  peace 
they  would  be  relieved  from  the  ereat  pres' 
sure  which  they  had  borne  during  the 
war.  But  if  the  hon.  member  opposite 
meant,  by  increasing  the  income  of  the 
country,  that  any  new  tax  was  to  be  in- 
troduced, he  would  oppose  such  a  measure 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Mr.  Grenfeli  rose  to  reply.  He  had 
heard  a  good  deal  said  of  the  effect  which 
the  purchases  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fond  bad  m  keeping  the  price 
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of  stock  from  fluctuating.    Nowj  he  held 
in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  different 
prices  of  the  three  per  cents,  from  which 
It  appeared,  that  in  1816,  they  were  at 
61 ;  since  that  period  they  had  been  at 
83,  and  to-day  the  price  was  72.    So 
much  for  the   steadiness  of  the  funds! 
The  next  objection  was,  that  this  was 
an  improper  time  to  brinff  forward  his 
motion.    But    when    could    he    do    it; 
if  not  at  the  eve  of  a  loan  ?    If  he  waiti^ 
for  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight  to  come,  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  brins  the  question 
forward;   the  loan  would  be  contracted 
for ;  the  mischief  would  be  done.    It  had 
been  said  by  an  hon.  member,  that  the 
appropriating  the  sinking  fund  to    the 
loan,  might  be  used  as  a  precedent  by  a 
future  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    He 
did  not  mean  to  do  away  with  the  sinking 
fund :  he  wbhed  to  keep  its  machinery  as 
it  now  was ;  but  his  object  was,  to  save 
to  the  country  the  profit,  which  the  coo- 
tractors  for  the  loan  would  have,  as  they 
have    had  for   the    last    27    years,    by 
applying  the  sinking  fund  of  the  year, 
as  far  as  it  went,  to  lessen  any  loan  to  be 
made  this  year.    It  was  obiected  to  him, 
that  his  motion  was  not  of  a  definite  nature. 
His  object  was  now  the  same  as  it  wag 
five  years  since,  that  some  measure  should 
be  adopted,  either  by  resolution  or  other- 
wise, to  make  it  imperative  on  the  commis- 
sioners to  apply  the  sinking  fund  in  this 
way.    The  only  effect  of  the    present 
system  was,  to  depress  the  stocks  for  a 
short  time,  and  cause  a  rise  after  the  loan 
was  contracted.    The  contractors  were 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a  loan,  as 
they  derived  profit  from  it;  but  this  was 
his  reason  for  objecting  to  it.    He  con- 
sidered the  Question  of  such  importance, 
that  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it. 

The  House  divided:   Ayes,  39;  Noes, 
117. 
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Salt  Laws.]  Mr.  Wallace  rose  to 
tnove  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  alter 
and  amend  the  salt  revenue  laws.  On  a 
former  occasion  it  had  been  stated  to  the 
House,  that  the  number  of  prosecutions 
for  breaches  of  the  salt  laws  were  nume- 
rous and  severe ;  and  that  the  number  of 
compromises  under  these  prosecutions, 
amounted  to  3,000,  for  which  large  sums 
had  been  paid.  From  the  papers  which 
had  been  moved  for  on  that  occasion,  it 
appeared,  however,  that  the  total  number 
in  three  years  was  IS,  the  charge  on  which 
was  357/. ;  and  that  of  this  sum,  265/. 
had  been  exacted.  The  whole  costs 
amounted  to  128/.,  of  which  no  more  than 
45/.  bad  been  received.  This  was  tbe  re- 
ault  of  the  numerous  cases  of  hardship 
which  were  said  to  have  taken  place.  He 
was  anxious  to  point  out  to  the  House  on 
what  ground  reflections  injurious  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  were  made.  He 
knew  the  gentleman  who  was  solicitor  to 
the  board  of  excise,  and  he  could  assure 
the  House,  that  there  was  not  any  where 
a  man  less  capable  of  abusing  the  power 
vested  in  him.  There  were  twenty -four 
points  on  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
amendments  in  the  salt  revenue  laws.  He 
would  mention  two  or  Uiree  of  them  to 
the  House.  First,  he  intended  that  the 
bonds  given  by  persons  using  salt  should 
be  cancelled  after  a  certain  period.  With 
respect  to  conveying  salt  coastwise,  such 
regulations  would  be  adopted  as  would  at 
once  protect  the  revenue  and  the  indi« 
vidual.  Such  alterations  would  also  be 
made,  as  would  enable  poor  fishermen  and 
persons  residing  on  the  coast  to  lay  up 
food  for  their  families.  He  was  aware 
that  great  benefits  might  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  salt  on  land ;  an4  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  it  was  to  i^  procured, 
more  than  the  price  of  the  article,  was 
the  cause  why  it  was  not  more  used ;  by 
the  bill  he  was  about  to  introduce,  it  was 
provided  that  depots  should  be  established 
m  different  quarters  of  the  country,  where 
salt  could  be  had  at  a  moderate  rate.  The 
bill  was  one  of  details,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  discuss  its  different 
fK)ints  in  committee.    He  did  not  mean 


to  have  it  hurried  through  tbe  House ;  so 
that  gentlemen  would,  when  it  was. 
printed,  have  an  opportunity  of  consider* 
inff  it  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  was  happy  to  find  that  re- 
medies were  to  be  applied  to  the  griev- 
ances complained  of.  He  was  not  pre- 
sent  when  a  motion  was  last  made  on  thiv; 
subject;  but  if  he  had,  he  would  have  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  that  motion.  With 
respect  to  the  solicitor  of  the  excise,  he 
could  sav,  that  as  far  as  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  him,  he  was  as  honour- 
able and  uprieht  a  man,  as  any  in  the; 
community.  He  would  attend  to  the  bill 
in  its  different  stages,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  it 
to  the  public  As  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  tax,  the  excise  laws 
to  be  effective  must  be  vigorous. 

Mr.  Tremayne  hoped  the  fisheries  would 
be  relieved  from  the  heavy  obstructions 
that  now  existed  against  their  making  use 
of  salt.         % 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  said,  that  the  returns 
which  had  been  read  by  the  bon.  member, 
stated  that  the  prosecutions  and  com- 
oromises  under  the  excise  laws  had  been 
few,  and  the  expences  comparatively 
trifling.  It  gave  him  pleasure  to  hear 
this;  but  he  was  surprised  that  those  re- 
turns on  one  part  of  the  question  had  been 
furnished,  while  others  had  been  refused* 
In  a  few  days  he  would  take  an  opportu- 
nity of  moving  for  some  other  documents 
on  this  subject. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

Foreign  Enlistment  Bill.]  The 
Attorney  Gt.ieral  rose,  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  enlistments, 
and  equipments  of  vessels  for  foreign  ser- 
vice. Every  state,  he  observed  was  at 
liberty  to  set  restrictions  on  its  subjects 
to  prevent  them  from  entering  into  the 
service  of  other  states  for  the  purpose 
of  warfare.  Tbe  law  of  our  country  on 
this  subject,  founded  on  a  statute  of  Geo. 
2nd,  made  it  an  offence  amounting  to  a 
felony  to  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign 
state.  The  object  of  that  law  was,  to 
prevent  his  majesty's  subjects  from  enga- 
ging in  the  service  of  any  state  at  war  with, 
another  state  with  which  he  was  not  at 
war.  But  it  was  important  to  the  coun- 
try, that  if  neutrality  was  to  be  preserved, 
it  should  be  preserved  between  states  that 
claimed  to  themselves  the  right  to  act  as 
states,  as  well  as  between  those  that  were 
acknowledged  to  be  sUtes.    Tbe  words. 
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0f  th»t  Btattite  mfgfit,  bowever,  reiu  a 
iioabt  boir  far  it  was  intended  to  embrace 
those  entering  into  th6  service  of  states 
not  acknowledged  to  be  such.  It  would 
be  a  most  absurd  statement  of  the  law  to 
say,  that  those  enlisting  iii  the  service  of 
an  9cknb#tedged  prince  or  state,  violated 
the  Uw  by  doing  so ;  knd  yet,  that  they 
li^ere  bot  prevented  from  entering  into  the 
service  of  unacknowledged  states.  Thti 
object  bf  his  bill,  in  a  certain  degree,  i^ki 
to  amend  the  statute,  by  introducing,  after 
the  words^  **  king,  prince,  state,  potentate,'' 
the  Wdrdb,  **  colony  or  district  irho  do  as* 
tfViroO  the  powers  of  a  government.''  The 
intention  of  introducing  these  words  was 
to  make  enlisting  in  the  service  of  unac- 
knowledged powers,  the  same  as  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  those  that  were  acknow- 
ledged. The  la^,  tai  it  stdod,  on  iy^b 
itAtvitbif  the  9th  and  the  29^th  of  Geo.  2nd, 
annoxi^  the  heavy  penalty  of  felon}^  t6 
(h^  offence  of  enlrsting  in  tho  ser^ce  of  $t 
foreign  state ;  but  although  the  law;  as  it 
fbritierly  sto'dd  and  a^  it  now  stood,  was 
e^tiflTly  Against  entering  the  service  of  ac- 
knowledged and  unacknowledged  states, 
^et  it  could  not  punish  thos6  who  entered  the 
^rvice  of  unacknowledged  powers.  1  f  any 
ihother  country  were  at  war  with  her  colo- 
nie!!B,and  the  subjects  of  this  country  enlisted 
itt  the  service  of  those  colonies, '  the  law 
could  not  punish  them ;  but  if  they  en- 
hifted  in  the  service  of  the  mother  coun- 
l!ry,  which  was  a  legitin^ate  power,  they 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  ot  felony ;  for 
to  enlist  in  the  ser^^e  of  an  aeknowfedged 
Btate  certainly  was  a  felony,  as  the  law 
txos^  stood.  Looking  at  the  circumstanoes 
Of  the  times  in  which  those  lav^s  were 
passed,  it  was  not  necessary  to  enact,  that 
persons  enlisting  in  the  service  of  unac- 
knowledged powers  should  be  considered 
guilty  of  felony.  But  to  make  the  law' 
Consistent,  it  was  his  object,  by  this  bill, 
to  reduce  the  penalty  from  a  felony  to  a 
ihi^demeanour,  and  to  make  the  law 
equally  applicable  to  acknowledged  and  to 
tHnacknowledged  powers.  Enlisting  in 
the  service  of  those  persons  who  had  as- 
itoned  to  themselves  the  powers  of  a  go- 
vemnient  (whether  they  were  justi6able 
Or  not  in  assuming  those  powers  he  should 
not  inquire,  because  h^  v^shed  to  avoid 
the  politicad  discussion  of  such  a  ques- 
tion),  Was  a  violation'  of  that  neutrality 
which  this  country  professed  to  observe. 
He  wished  merely  to  give  this  country 
thfi'  right  which  every  legitimate  country 
ihould  bare,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
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breakioff  the  neuirality  existing  towards 
acknowledged  states^  and  those  assuming 
the  power  of  state*.  It  was  irt  the  powor 
of  any  state  to  prevent  its  subjects  froM 
breaking  th^  neutrality  professed  by  th^ 
government,  and  they  were,  riot  to  judg^ 
whether  their  so  enlisting  wobld  bb  a 
breach  of  neutrality  or  not.  It  was  ^m- 
pbrtiitit  to  the  country  thbt  the  lawsliotild 
decide,  that  no  man  shbiild  haVe  il  f%hl 
to  erilist  in  foreign  service.  That,  in  fact, 
Was  the  meaning  of  the  iu:ts  of  (jfeor^ 
2nd ;  and  those  aicti  would  ^ave  been  S^ 
exph^S^^d,  if  th6  circumsiances  which  haq 
since  occiirred  had  been  foreseen.  Th^ 
Ikw  wAs  **  Tou  shall  not  enlist  in  w^rfar^ 
tinder  liny  fdreign  power,  whether  Assumed 
6r  not,  unless  lirith  the  sanction  of  th^ 
executive  government."  The  first  object 
of  thfe  bill,  then,  was,  to  make  the  la^ 
Squill,  and  to  make  the  restriction  extend 
to  self-^ssOmed  as  well  as  acknowledged 
powers.  The  second  provision  of  ihii 
bill  wais  rendered  Necessary  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  assistance  might  be  rend^ed 
to  foreign  states,  through  the  mea'nif  of 
the  subjects  of  ihis  country,  not  only  b^ 
their  enlisting  rn  warfare,  but  also  by  their 
fitting  out  ships  for  the  purposes  of  war.  It 
was  extremely  important,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  neutrality,  that  the  subject^ 
of  this  country  should  be  prevented  from 
fitting  out  any  equipments,  not  only  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britsiin  and  Ireland,  but 
also  in  the  other  ports  of  the  British  do- 
minions, to  be  employed  in  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  principle  in  this  case  was  thci 
same  as  in  the  other,  because  by  fitting 
out  armed  vessels,  or  by  supplying  the 
vessels  of  otheir  countries  with  warlike 
stores,  as  effectual  assistance  might  be 
rendered  to  a  foreign  power  as  by  enlist- 
ing in  their  service.  In  this  second  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  two  objects  were  in- 
tended to  be  embraced — to  prevent  tho 
fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  fitting  out  or  supplying  other 
ships  with  warlike  stores  in  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ports.  Not  that  such  vesseU 
might  not  re^eivo  provisions  in  any  port 
in  the  British  dominion;; ;  but  the  object 
of  the  enactment  was>t6  preventthemfroni 
shipping  warlike  stores,  such  as  guns  and 
other  things  obviously  and  manifestly  in- 
tended for  no  other  purpose  than  war. 
These  were  the  objectS4>f  the  bill,  and  un- 
less it  appeared  to  the  House  that  they 
ought  to  distinguish  between  legitimate 
states  (perhaps  he  ought  not  to  use  the 
word  legitimate-^fae  ;neant  acknowledged 
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states),  and  those  s^lf-coQstMuted  9^tes 
that  were  unacknowledged^  be  could  not 
iinticipate  any  objection  to  the  bill  If  he 
^ere  asked,  whether  enlisting  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  unacknowledged  state  was  an 
oj^ce  against  the  common  law  as  it  now 
i^ood,  he  would  9ay  it  was ;  hut  the  only 
way  of  puttying  the  law  in  force  was 
t)>rtf  ugh  tne  medjiuo)  of  the  legislature,  as. 
MXk  ad  of  parliaoient  would  embrace 
the  subject  at  large,  He  then  nioved 
fpr  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  «*  pre- 
vent enlistments  and  UiQ  equipments 
of  vessels  for  Foreign  Service."  Before  be 
9fX  down  be  begged  to  add,  what  he  had 
forgot  to  mention  when  explaining  the 
objecU  of  the  bill,  that  he  proposed  the 
penalty  on  the  6rst  offence  stiould  be  for 
a  misdemeanour,  and  on  the  second  for  a 
felony. 

Sir  Jiiimei  Mackintosh,  said,  that  if  he 
could  consider  the  present  measure  of  his 
hoo.  and  learned  friend,  merely  as  the  io- 
tfpduction  of  a  reform  into  our  criminal 
legislation,  he  would  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  hate  made  a  isingle  remark ;  or 
if  he  had,  would  merely  have  expres9ed 
his  approbation  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.of  the  law.  The  repeal  of  the  t^iro 
statutes  of  the  9tb  and  29th  George  2nd, 
mfhich  constituted  the  entranceintotheaer- 
vice  of  a  foreign  government  a  felonv,  he 
lughly  approved  of;  and  h^  ociight,  if 
they  had  not  now  been  brought  into  dis- 
cussion by  his  hon.  and  learned  frieAd, 
Ivive  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  brought  tbem 
spon  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
They  were  founded  merely  on  temporary 
circumstances,  and  enacted  penalties 
which  were  revoUiQg  to  humanity,  and 
which,  therefore,  now  could  never  be 
inflicted^  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
h^d  given  to  these  statutes  a  general  cha- 
racter>  as  applying  to  all  times  and  cir- 
ciimstances ;  but  if  he  had  looked  into 
history,  be  would .  have  seen  that  they 
were  intended  merely  for  temporary  pur- 
poses ;  namely,  to  prevent  tl^  formation 
of  Jacobite  armies,  organized  in  Spain 
and  France,  against  the  peace  of  this 
cpuntry.  Though  his  hon.  and  learned 
ftiend,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise the  subject,  and  to  keep  out  of  view 
the  immediate  objects  which  the  measure 
was  intended  .to  serve,  it  was  impossible 
t9  mistake  its  general  character,  or  to 
avoid  seeing  its  evident  tendency.  It  was 
indeed  a  measure  of  temporary  policy, 
aSecting  deeply  the  character  and  interests 
of  the  country,  and  requiring  the  most 


serious  attention  ojF  the  Houoe  be&ce 
they  proceeded  ojae  step  in  the  enactment. 
The  bill  which  his  hon.  and.  learned  friend 
moved  for  leave  to  introduce  might,  how- 
ever it  was  w^orded,  and  however  caur. 
tiously  Us  object  was  concealed,  be  en-* 
titled,  **  a  bill  for  preventing  British  aubr. 
jects  from  lending  their  asaistance.to  the 
South  American  cause,  or  enliating  in  the 
South  American  service."  The  cautioua 
abstinence  of  his  hon.  and  leajrned  friend 
froip  the  poliucal  question  could  not  coyec 
bis  purpose^  On  the  general  sul^ect  oi 
the  law,  as  it  was  now  proposed  to  be 
amended,  he  would  not  make  many  obsec^ 
vatipns*  It  waa  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  sovereign  power  of  every  state  could 
interfere  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  en« 
gaging  in  the  wars  of  other  states,  byt 
which  its  own  peace  might  be  endangered 
or  its  own  interests,  elected.  His  ma- 
jesty could  command  his  owji  subjects  ta 
abstain  from  acts  by  which  the  relational 
of  the  state  with  other  states,  might,  ba 
disturbed,  and  could  compel  the  observa^ 
tion  of  peace  with  them.  The  <|uestioiL 
could  not  therefore  turn  upon  this*  He 
was  surprised  indeed  to  hear  that  thisi 
principle  could  be  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, or  doubt  with  bis  hon.  and.learnedt 
friend.  It  was  from  the  assertion  of  it,  at 
the  present  moment,  that  his  suspicionsi 
were  awakened.  Why  was  the  House, 
called  upon,  at  the  present  time,  to  asserti 
a  doctrine  which  no  one  doubted,  unless, 
it  was  meant  to  apply  it  to  temporary 
objects?  Was  the  principle  itself  doubt<» 
ful,  or  was  hon^t  neutrality  intended  by. 
the  measure  ?  The  principles  of  neutral 
lity  only  required  us  to  maintain  the  laws, 
in  being,  as  they  might  a&ct  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  the  belUgerent;  but  they  could^ 
not  command  us  to  change  any  law;  least, 
of  all,  could  they  require  us  to  alter  our^ 
laws  for  the  evident  advantage  of  one  of' 
the  parties  [Hear,  hear!].  He  was 
aware  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend' 
had  said,  that  the  enactments  of  his  hill 
had  placed  botli  upon  a  level ;  but  so  far 
as  they  exchanged  the  existing  law,  they 
were  ia  favour  of  one  of  the  parties.  Ac- 
cording to  the  two  statutes  which  this  bill 
was  intended  to  repeal,  an  evident  advan- 
tage was  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents ;  and  this  bill  was  intended  ihere- 
fore  to  make  the  condition  of  one  of  them 
better,  and  of  the  other  worse,  than  it 
was  before.  It  was  so  far,  therefore,  a 
departure  from  our  neutrality ;  as  it  made 
a  law  to.  affect  one  party  to  the  detriment  • 
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of  another.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
therefore,  instead  of  introducing  a  mea- 
sure to  preserve  the  equal  rights  of  the 
parties,  had  introduced  a  measure  in  ef- 
fect quite  the  reverse.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  those  who  engaged 
in  the  senrice  of  insurgent  states,  or 
Btates  that  have  not  been  acknowledged 
among  the  family  of  nations,  however 
respectable  in  themselves,  were  tn  a  much 
worse  situation  than  those  who  assisted 
recognized  governments,  as  they  could 
not  be  reclaimed  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
might,  as  engaging  in  wh%t  was  called 
rebellion,  be  treated  as  rebels.  This, 
therefore,  might  be  one  reason  why  they 
were  exempt^  from  the  penalties  autho- 
rized to  be  inflicted  by  the  statutes  of  the 
Ml  and  29th  of  George  2nd,  the  dangers 
to  which  they  exposed  themselves  being 
considered  sufllcient  to  deter  them. .  l*his 
new  law,  or  this  declaratory  law,  as  his 
lion,  and  learned  friend  had  cslled  it, 
would  go  to  alter  the  relative  risks,  and 
would  become  in  fact  a  law  of  preference 
in  favour  to  one  of  the  parties.  It  was  an 
impolitic  and  severe  measure  against  a 
people  struggling,  not  to  throw  off  the 
joke  of  the  mother  country,  but  contend- 
ing against  its  re-imposition,  after  they 
bad  f^ed  themselves  fVom  it.  It  was,  in 
fkct,  an  act  of  hostility  towards  South 
America,  and  of  favour  towards  Spain  ; 
and  viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  was  sure  it 
would'  be  looked  upon  with  regret  by  all 
Uie  friends  of  freedom,  and  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  England.  If 
the  House  did  not  oppose  it-*if  they 
did  not  show  their  disapprobation  of  a 
measure  so  impartial  in  its  nature— he 
would  say,  that  they  w^re  dead  to  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  were  acting 
,  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents.  He  would  not  now 
enter  farther  into  the  proposed  measure ; 
other, opportunities  would  occur  during 
the  progress  of  the  bill  for  pointing  out 
its  tendency,  as  an  occasion  would  arise 
in  a  few  days  for  considering  the  general 
course  of  our  policy  towards  those  states 
against  which  it  was  directed.  In  the 
meantime,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  disapprobation  of  a  measure 
which  he  eould  consider  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  enactment  to  repress  the  rising 
liberty  of  the  South  Americans,  and  to 
enable  Spain  to  re-impose  that  yoke  of 
tyranny  which  they  were  unable  to  bear, 
#hieh  they  had  nobly  shaken  off,  and 
<firofli  which,  he  trusted  in  God  they  would 
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Anally  be  enabled  to  free  themselves, 
whatever  attempts  were  made  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  this  or  anjr  other  country,  to 
countenance  or  assist  their  oppressors 
[Loud  cheers]. 

Lord  Castiereagh  protested  against  the 
introduction  of  the  polit,^cal  topics  with 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  fllled  his  speech— a  speech  which 
while  it  professed  to  advocate  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality,  was  as  far  from  the 
spirit  of  neutrality  as  any  that  he  had 
ever  heard  in  that  House.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  House  and  the  country— 
who  he  trusted,  too  well  understood  what 
the  principles  of  neutrality  and  the  cha« 
racter  and  honour  of  the  nation  required, 
t3  be  deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman—whether  they 
would  depart  from  that  regard  which  they 
owed  to  an  acknowledged  and  friendly 
state,  by  allowing  our  subjects  openly  to 
take  part  with  iu  enemies.  With  regard 
to  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood,  he  would 
say  nothing ;  the  policy  of  repealing  the 
statutes  of  Geo.  2nd,  referred  to,  even  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  admitted.  He 

ilord  Castlereagh)  conceded  to  him  that 
lese  statutes  were  not  sa  much  intended 
to  secure  a  neutral  conduct,  as  directed 
against  a  species  of  armament  which 
threatened  this  country.  But  as  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  moved  for  the 
repeal,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  uphold  our  neutrality,  and  to 
prevent  the  subjects  of  this  country  from 
entering  into  a  service  injurious  to  an 
acknowledged  state.  This  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  tu  from  giving  cause  of 
war  to  Spam  against  us ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  House  was  too  just  and  generous 
to  think,  that  because  Spain  was  weak, 
and  because  her  fortunes  had  declined, 
we  ought  therefore  to  permit  her  to  be 
oppressed,  and  to  do  that  which  we  would 
not  have  done  tf  she  were  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. He  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  himself,  whether,  if 
common  justice  was  not  sufficient,  it  was 
not  our  dut^  to  carry  into  effect  the  in- 
tentions which  we  professed  ?  Was  not  the 
proclamation  issued  about  ei|;hteen  months 
ago  approved  of,  both  in  this  country  and 
Amenca,  as  perfectly  just  in  the  nrinci- 
ples  of  neutrality  which  it  declared  f  And 
was  it  not  a  breach  of  that  nrodamation, 
when  not  only  individuals  whom  perhaps 
it  would  not  nave  beem  impossible  to  res- 
train, not  only  officers  in  small  numbers 
west  out  to  join  the  insurgent  corps,  but 
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when  there  was  a  regular  organization  of 
Iroopsy  when  regiments  regularlyformed  left 
this  couptry»  whei\  ships  of  war  were  pre- 
pared in  ourports,  and  transports  were  char- 
tered to  carry  out  troops  and  ammunition  ? 
It  was  to  prevent  this  that  the  present  bill 
was  brought  in ;  and  he  would  ask  any 
member  of  the  House,  if  such  things  were 
permitted,  how  we  could  boast  of  our 
neutrality  i  Indeed,  so  far  from  doubting 
the  policy  of  the  present  measure,  he 
owed  some  apology  to  the  House  and  to 
Uie  country,  for  not  bringing  it  forward 
sooner;  and  he  thought  that  the  best 
apology  would  be  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  delay.  Till  lately  there  was 
some  hope  of  a  mediation  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies;  and  so  long  as  that  ex- 
pectation lasted,  he  wished  to  say  nothing 
concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  ex- 
isting laws.  AU  these  hopes  were  at  an 
end,  and  it  was  now  our  duty  to  adopt  a 
general  system  by  which  our  conduct 
oueht  to  be  guided  towards  the  parties 
while  the  war  continued.  It  was  a  duty 
we  owed  to  Spain,  and  to  our  own  honour, 
while  we  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
her,  not  to  allow  ships  of  war  to  be  equip- 
ped in  our  ports,  or  armaments  to  sail 
nrom  them  against  her.  The  government 
of  this  country,  during  the  whole  of  the 
contest,  had  observed  the  strictest  neu- 
trally even  from  the  beginning ;  we  were 
allied  with  Spain  in  active  warfare ;  we 
bad  declared  that  we  would  not  assist  her 
agamst  the  South  Americans;  and  we 
had  hitherto  carefully  abstained  from 
every  act  that  could  bear  the  appearance 
of  faTour  or  preference  to  one  oarty  or  the 
other.  It  now  beoune  us  to  aaopt  a  mea- 
f  ure  by  which  we  might  enforce  the  com- 
mon law  'against  those  whose  conduct 
would  involve  us  in  a  war,  and  to  show 
that  we  were  not  conniving,  as  we  were 
f  upposed  with  otie  of  the  parties.  Spain 
baa  made  many  remonstrances  on  the 
f  abject,  and  it  was  not  till  every  hope  of  a 
recondUation  between  her  and  her  colo- 
nies had  failed,  that  government  had  been 
Induced  to  propose  a  law  which  ought  to 
have  been  sooner  introduced.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  little  too'  much  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  censure  the  go- 
Temment  of  this  country,  as  being  hostile 
to  the  South  Americans  and  partial  to 
Spain,  while  we  had  dekyed  doing  what 
another  government,  which  he  would  al- 
low to  be  free  and  pbpular,  had  done  long 
ago.  He  would  ask  bim,  had  the  United 
States  done  nothing  to  prevent  their  sub- 
(VOL.XL.)    •     ^  I 


jects  from  assisting  tlie  South  Americans  ? 
They  had  enacted  two  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, nearly  of  the  dame  tendency  as  that 
now  proposed.  Would  it  not  be  a  breach 
of  our  neutrality  to  allow  whole  regiments 
to  join  one  side,  while  it  was  felony  for  a 
single  individual  to  join  the  other  ?  Was  it 
not  a  disgrace  to  the  country  to  preserve 
a  law  so  unequal  as  that  which  inflicted 
death  for  assisting  Spain,  and  allowed  no 
means  of  preventing  assistance  being 
given  to  her  enemy?  The  object  of  the 
present  bill  was  only  to  make  the  law  uni- 
form, as  regarded  both,  and  to  reduce  the 
severity  of  its  penal  enactments.  He 
should' be  ready  to  give  explanation  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  bill,  or  to  support 
its  different  clauses :  but  he  must  i^ain 
protest  against  such  conduct  as  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
found  out  partiality  where  none  was  in- 
tended, and  declared  that  we  were  unjust 
to  one  of  the  parties,  because  we  wished 
to  place  both  on  the  same  footing  [Hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr.  Eltice  said,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
fess any  desire  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
for  which  the  noble  lord  was  so  very  soli- 
citous, as  he  had  po  hesitation  in  avowing 
that  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  the  cause 
and  object  of  the  people  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Though  the  present  measure  was 
one  of  apparent  neutralfty,  it  was  an  act 
of  real  favour  to  one  of  the  parties,  and 
of  hostility  to  the  other.  He  would  there-i 
fore  watch  it  with  severe  jealousy.  The 
government  of  this  country  had  acted  in- 
consistently ;  for  either  they  had  encou- 
raged British  subjects  to  embark  in  the 
American  cause,  or  why  had  they  not 
prevented  them  by  adoptmg  this  measure 
sooner?  He  would  ask  the  noble  lord 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  upwards  of 
5,000  perhaps  nearly  10,000,  persons  from 
this  country  had  engaged  in  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  insurgent  states? 
Were  all  these  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
the  proposed  law.  Would  the  noble  lord 
send  out  a  fleet  to  the  Pacific,  to  bring 
home  the  S  or  4,000  seameh  who  were 
now  on  board  the  vessels  of  the  new  re- 
public ?  He  rose  to  express  his  dissent 
from  the  bill,  and  to  declare  that  at  every 
stage  he  would  give  it  his  decided  opposi- 
tion. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  ihe  measure  before  the  House 
should  be  retrospective. 

Mr.  George  Lamb  contended,  that  if 
this  measure  was  now  justifiable,  we  were 
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remiss  in  not  having  enacted  it  sooner.  It 
appeared  to  hini|  however,  to  proceed 
from  no  regard  to  neutrality,  from  no  re- 
turning sense  of  justice,  but  to  be  intended 
to  prevent  the  |>eople  of  this  country  from 
gomg  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  were 
struggling  for  their  liberties,  against  what 
he  woiUd  not  trust  himself  with  describing. 
Jt  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
declared  this  specific  object  than  to  have 
concealed  it  under  a  general  enactment 
through  which  it  was  easily  seen.  The 
statutes  which  it  was  to  replace  referred 
only  to  particular  circumstances,  totiie  en« 
listing  of  troops  in  France  and  Spain  against 
this  country,  apd  was  never  mtended  to 
be  permanent.  Instead,  therefore,  of  im- 
proving the  old  law,  this  measure  consti- 
tuted an  entirely  new  one,  to  answer  new 
circumstances.  It  was  an  egregious  error, 
to  allege  that  a  .measure  of  this  nature 
was  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
the  statutes  of  George  2nd  for  the  object 
of  those  statutes  notoriously  was,  to  pre- 
vent Bricish  subjects  from  oeing  engaged 
in  hostility  with  the  British  government. 
But  such  was  not  the  ourpose  of  the  hfllpro- 
posed  hj  his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  That 
billhad  mdeed  a  materially  different  object. 
He  admitted  the  right  of  the  government 
to  prevent  its  subjects  from  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  without  the 
permission  of  his  majesty ;  but  he  regret- 
ted to  witness  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  which 
oueht  to  be  the  principal  guardian,  as  it 
had  long  boasted  of  being  the  favourite 
abode  of  liberty,  to  restrain  any  part  of 
Hs  population  from  becoming  the  cham- 
pions of  that  sacred  cause,  for  which  the 
people  of  South  America  were  so  gallantly 
struggling,  against  the  uniyersally  degraded 
and  fortunately  decrepid  government  of 
Spain. 

Mr.  W^n  said,  that  the  penalty  of  the 
former  acts  was  by  far  too  severe,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  severity, 
they  had  become  a  dead  letter  on  the  sta- 
tute-book. His  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
however,  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  who  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  history,  was  wrong, 
he  thought,  in  supposing  that  they  o«red 
their  origin  to  a  design  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  Jacobite  armies.  Before  the 
9th,  and  still  more  .before  the  29th,  of 
Geo.  II.,  all  apprehension  from  the  Jaco- 
bites had  ceased.  He  belieyed  that  the 
statutes  in  question  were  rather  intended 
to  prevent  British  subjects  from  becoming 
soldiers  pf  fortune  in  the  service  of  other 
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states— a  practice  common  at  that  pi^riod. 
The  substitution  of  the  milder  penalty 
proposed  in  the  present  bill,  appeared  .to 
nim  a  great  improvement.  This  brought 
him  to  the  second  part  of  the  question- 
Was  it  proper  to  prevent  troops  from 
being  raised  for  the  service  of  Spain  in 
this  country,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  raised 
to  assist  the  insurgents  ?  When  we  heard 
of  great  bodies  of  men  sailing  for  Ame- 
rica, and  saw  transports  preparing  in  the 
river,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  we 
permitted  acts  in  direct  violation  of  our 
neutrality.  The  cause  of  blame  was, 
therefore,  not  that  we  had  proposed  a 
law  too  soon,  but  that  we  had  delayed  it 
so  long.  But  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  the  proposed  bill  was  not 
of  a  neutral  character,  because  it  took 
away  an  advantage  from  one  party,  and 
placed  them  both  on  a  footing.  He  would 
ask  any  hon.  member  if  this  was  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  It  was  a  measure  which  we 
were  bound  in  justice  to  enact.  He  was 
as  little  inclined  as  any  hon.  member  to 
enter  upon  the  political  question.  It 
mattered  not  what  were  the  feclbgs  and 
wishes  of  different  individuals.  They  were 
here  now  acting  as  legislators,  in  behuf 
of  England,  and  as  a  part  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state ;  and  therefore  it  be- 
came them  to  maintain  their  relations  with 
other  states  on  an  equal  footing,  not  per- 
mitting unrecognized  governments  to  en- 
joy what  we  refused  to  acknowledged 
governments.  He  objected  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  went  to  aggravate  a 
second  offenpe  into  a  capital  felony — ^ 
severity  of  enactment  which  he  thought 
unnecessary,  as  it  was  not  likely  that 
offenders  who  had  been  punished  .by  im* 
prisonment  once,  would  expose  themselves 
a  second  time. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  was  convinced 
that  his  hon.  friends  who  spoke  against  the 
measure,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  united  king- 
dom. Were  we,  whose  boast  it  was  to 
value  freedom,,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
extend  its  influence  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  to  sacrifice  our  character  by  re* 
straining  the  efforts  of  those  patriots  ia 
rescuing  themselves  from  a  bondage  im- 
posed on  them  for  centuries?  If  the  real 
object  was  neutrality,  let  the  restrictioni 
as  they  aftcted  Spain,  be  repealed  altoge- 
ther, and  let  it  be  open  to  the  peqple  to 
give  their  services  to  whichever  party 
ley  jdeased:  the  public  feeling  on  .the 
question  would  then .  jbe  manifest.    It  was 
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>iiot  his  intention,  ia  that  stage  of  the  mea- 
feuret  to  argue  it  on  the  nature!  of  our 
external  tfnd  internal  policy,  but  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  at  a  moment 
when  the  gallant  soldiers  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  the  country  were  in  a  great 
l^roporttoQ  paupers  on  their  parishes,  and 
when  Britlsli  officers  were  subsisting  on  a 
miserable  pittance,  it  was  most  extraordi- 
nary they  should  be  forbidden '  from  fol- 
lowing their  own  disposition  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence  in 
another  hemisphere,  under  the  penalty 
and  disgrace  of  transportation  for  seven 
years. 

Sir  J.  Netoport  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  tne  government  of  this  coun- 
ti'y  had  postponed  the  proposed  measure 
until  the  mediation  between  Spain  and  the 
South  American  provinces  had  termi- 
nated. In  that  assuratice  he  did  ndt  con- 
cur with  the  noble  lord.  He  was  rather 
disposed  to  believe,  that  ministers  had 
waited  until  they  found  that  the  negotia- 
tions of  Spain  with  the  United  States  of 
America  had  ended  in  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory to  the  latter.  He  should  not  go  into 
the'  subject  then,  but  feeling  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  a  most  important  question-^a 
question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
country  was  more  decidedly  made  up  than 
perhaps  on  an]^  other  political  topic,  he 
should  give  it  his  opposition  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress. 

Sir  JV,  De  Crespigny  believed  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  were  never  more  con- 
cerned than  in  the  issue  of  the  South- 
American  cause.  Any  measure  likely  to 
operate  against  its  success  was  most  inju- 
dicious; and  from  information  he  spoke 
When  he  stated,  that  an  armament  was 
now  preparing  to  sail  from  Spain  against 
Monte  Video.  The  nature  of  our  com- 
mercial connexion  in  that  quarter  of  the 
woild  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked, 
or  hazarded  by  any  injudicious  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Martiriy  of  Galway,  observed,  that 
he  ceHainly  should  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
he  should  do  so,  even  were  he  in  the 
habit  of  offering  up  his  earnest  prayers 
day  by  day  and  night  by  night,  for  the 
success  of  the  South  Americans,  and  the 
emancipation  of  that  continent  from  the 
thraldom  of  Spain*  But,  whatever  his 
opinion  as  an  individual  might  be,  as  a 
inember  of  parliament  he  was  bound  to 
vieiw  the  question,  as  it  afiected  the  policy 
and  interests  of  this  country.  That  policy 
wis  on  all  sides  admitted  to  be  neutrality. 
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To  empower  the  crown  to  preserve  that 
neutrality,  the  legislature  must  afford  it 
the  necessary  means.  As  one  of  those 
necessary  means  then  he  supported  the 
present  bill.  To  the  hon.  and  learned 
eentleman  who  spoke  from  the  other  side 
(sir  J.  Mackintosh)  and  to  every  observa- 
tion of  his,  he  had  listened  with  profound 
respect ;  he  had  stated,  that  there  already 
existed  numerous  disadvantages  to  restrain 
persons  from  engaging  in  the  service  of 
the  South  Americans  without  the  present 
measure ;  that  Uiey  were  subject  to  be 
treated  as  rebels,  and  could  not  Se  claimed 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Knowing,  then,  that 
sucn  penalties  attached  to  such  a  course, 
was  not  that  House,  on  the  principles  of 
humanity,  bound  to  interpose,  and  to  re- 
strain the  subjects  of  the  king  from  pre- 
cipitating themselves  into  situations  of 
peril,  where  they  were  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  riehts  of  war  ?  It  was  a  principle 
on  which  the  House  frequently  legislated  t 
it  did  so  when  it  endeavoured  to  restrain 
gambling ;  it  interfered  with  no  liberty  of  ' 
the  individual,  but  the  liberty  of  ruining 
himself. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division,^ 
but  none  took  place ;  and  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  May  14. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill.]  Mr. 
Brand  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  farther  considering  the  report  on  this 
bill, 

Sir  John  Shelley  said,  that  he  could  not 
give  his  vote  for  this  bill,  because  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  put  guns  into  the  hands 
of  every  person,  and  would  sanction  the 
indiscrimmate  slaughter  of  came.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors would  feel  all  the  111  effects  of 
this  bill  at  first ;  and  as  the  good  it  was 
to  do  was  at  all  events  speculative,  he 
thought  it  much  better  to  leave  the  law  as 
it  now  stood.  If  such  a  theoretical  mea- 
sure were  adopted,  the  sports  of  the  field, 
by  which  the  bold  and  manly  qualities  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  people  were  che- 
rished and  invigorated,  would  be  entirely 
annihilated,  and  the  country  would  indeed 
dwindle  into  that  which  it  had  been  con* 
temptuously  asserted  by  Buonaparte  to 
be — a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  He  would  ' 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  report  be  taken  into  farther  consider- 
ation on  that  day  six  months. 
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Sir  John  Sebright  contended,  that  tl)e 
principle  of  the  bill  must  be  respected  in 
every  country  where  property  was  re- 
spected.   The  principle   was  this — that 
where  a, man   had  property  he  should 
have  power  and  control  over  it.    The 
game  laws,  as  they  now  stood,  were  per- 
fectly nugatory;   they  gave  to  persons 
warranted  to  kill  game,  powers  wnich  no 
man  had  a  right  to  possess ;  they  gave  to 
persons  so  warranted  the  power  of  going 
into  a  gentleman's  plantations  ana   de- 
stroying his  game;  they  gave  that  power 
for  once— it  the  o&nce  was  repeated, 
then  the  person  was  liable  to  be  punished. 
But  for  what?— not  for  killing  game,  but 
for  trespassing.    Nor  was  it  a  trifling  in- 
jury to  the  game  of  a  gendeman,  that 
adventurers  had  the  right  of  so  entering 
on  his  plantations,  even  for  the  first  time. 
The  bon.  baronet   who  last  sat  down, 
knew  that  a  trespass  of  that  kind  ruined 
the  shooting  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Besides,  it  should  be  recollected,  as  an 
intolerable  grievance,  that  persons  from 
distant  places,  whose  names  could  not,  in 
ttiany  instances,  be  learned,  were  not  con* 
tented  with  thus  trespassing  on  private 
property— trespass    he    would    call    it, 
Aough  the  law  did  not — but  they  also 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  proprietor  if 
he  attempted  to  protect  his  property  from 
injury  and  intrusion.    The  property  of 
men  of  moderate  fortune  should  be  equally 
protected  with  that  of  those  rich  and  in- 
nuencial  men,  who  procured  laws  to  punish 
offences  which  their  monopoly  created. 
Copyhold  holders  of  land  couUi  have  no 
game,  unless  by  having  a  Qualified  keeper ; 
and  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  such  dis- 
tinction should  be  still  continued  ?  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  selling  game,  however 
contrary  to  law,   so  inefficiently  did  it 
operate.    Why,  then,  should  it  be  longer 
continued?    The  feelings  of  the  people 
Were  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  game 
laws ;  aiid  laws  opposed  to  the  common 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right  should  not 
be  continued.    Poor  men  were  imprisoned 
for  killing  game ;  and  though  convicted, 
as  if  of  crime,  their  neighbours  and  the 
country  still  held  them  wholly  innocent. 
He  valued  the  possession  of  game,  and 
had  as  much  of  it  as  most  men ;  but  he 
Would  still  contend,  that  with  the  increase 
of  game  poaching  increased,  and  that  the 
whole  system  was  only  protected  by  force 
of  arms.  He  should  therefore  be  ashamed 
to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  support  a 
systemi  so  qbmoralisiag  and  so  destri^ctive 
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in  Its  coDsequencef .  The  present  should 
not  be  taken  up  as  a  sporting  question. 
It  was  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  and  if  its  evils 
were  not  removed,  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  would  gradually  d^enerate  into 
gangs  of  banditti  [Loud  cheers]. 

Mr.  Long  WeUesley  also  supported  the 
biU,  and  maintained  that  those  gcntlemeQ 
to  whom  the  kingdom  was  most  indebted 
as  magistrates,  did  not  reside  in  the  coun- 
try only  because  they  could  enjoy  the 
diversion  of  shooting,  but  because  they 
delighted  in  making  themselves  useful  as 
wellas  in  the  amusements  of  rural  retire- 
ment* There  was  no  danger  that  the 
English  gentry  would  forsake  their  pro- 
perties, because  their  neighbours  as  well 
as  themselves  had  a  right  to  shoot.  The 
exbting  laws  were  both  absurd  and 
odious;  at  least,  absurd  and  odious  in 
many  of  their  provisions;  and  the  object 
of  the  measure  before  the  House  was  ta 
repeal  what  was  objectionable,  while  it 
retained  all  that  could  be  of  advantage. 
No  man  enjoyed  fox-hunting  more  thaa 
himself;  he  pursued  it  with  the  utmost 
ardour;  but  it  was  undeniable  that  that 
very  ardour  was  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
struction of  much  valuable  property  be- 
longingto  those  who  could  ill  afford  the 
loss.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be,  to 
make  game  a  marketable  commodity,  and 
it  was  ridiculous  to  argue  that  it  would 
thereby  become  scarce.  Were  there  not 
plenty  of  rabbits  and  wild  fowl  in  the 
country,  although  every  poulterer  might 
buy  and  sell  them  in  any  .quantity  ?  One 
third  of  the  property  of  this  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  no  means 
of  obtaining  game  but  by  purchase ;  and 
while  this  was  the  case,  all  laws  prohibiting 
the  sale  were  vain,  and  could  only  lead  to 
the  practice  of  poaching.  Poaching,  as 
was  well  known,  was  the  parent  of  all 
crimes.  Would  they,  then,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  a  system  which  necessarily  led 
to  poaching,  place  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  degradation  still  lower 
than  they  were  now  in  ? 

Mr.  E.  Douglas  contended,  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  there  were  evils 
under  the  present  system,  but  whether 
those  evils  would  not  be  increased  by  the 
present  bilL  It  was  well  known  what  a 
number  of  disputes  aro^e  at  present,  from 
attempts  to  decoy  came  from  one  pro- 
perty to  another.  But  the  present  bill 
would  produce  twenty  persons  desirous  of 
preserving  game  in  place  of  one;  and  n 
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person  wosldbe  more  anxious  to  pre«enre 
bu  game  in  proportion  as  bis  prooerty  was 
small.  He  tbougbt  game  ov^t  to  be 
left  io  those  hands  in  irhich  it  could  be 
ifith  most  safety  placed.  This  was  the 
only  waT  of  preventing  those  irregular 
habits  which  attended  a  people  of  sports- 
men. The  present  bill  would  give  to  the 
yeomanry  of  this  country  the  liabits  and 
character  of  sportsmen;  and  would  take 
firom  them  that  respectful  submission  and 
manly  dependence  on  the  laws,  which  at 
present  characterized  them.  With  respect 
to  poaching,  he  could  not  see  how  the 
bill  would  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  was  ^d 
thai  it  wotud  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
poacher,  and  reduce  him  to  abandon  that 
pursuit ;  but  profit  had  comparatively  little 
to  do  with  the  motives  which  determined 
a  poacher  to  prefer  that  pursuit  to  all 
others;  it  was  the  indolence  of  his  lifoy 
and  the  daring  and  adventurous  character 
of  the  pursuit  which  were  its  great  attrac- 
tions to  him*  But  the  diminution  of  profit 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
facility  of  concealment  which  he  would 
obtain.  It  was  thought  game  would  be 
better  preserved  when  many  were  inter- 
ested in  it ;  but  there  was  an  old  proverb, 
that  what  was  every  body's  duty  was  no- 
body's duty;  and  same  would  be  more 
effectually  preserved  by  one  active  game- 
keeper, than  b^  a  numlier  of  other  persons 
who  had  a  vanety  of  occupations  to  attend 
to.  On  every  view  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  bill,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  it.  The 
happiness  and  morality  of  the  people  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered ;  but  he 
thought  both  would  decidedly  be  risked 
by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure. 
The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  could  not 
allow  this  question  to  ^o  to  a  division, 
without  giving  his  cordial  assent  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  He  really  could  not 
see  what  there  was  objectionfljble  in  that 
principle.  It  was  impossible  for  gentle- 
men to  disguise  from  themselves,  that  the 
present  game  laws  were  an  intolerable 
grievance.  That  the  inccease  of  poach- 
ing had  been  their  only  e&ct»  he  held  in 
his  Jiand  some  returns,  «rbich,  if  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  read,  would 
strongly  demonstrate.  They  were  returns 
of  the  number  of  committals  in  Bedford, 
the  small  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  for  offences  against  the  game 
laws  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1809, 
there  were  four;  in  1810  two;  in  1811 
four ;  in  1812  five ;  in  1813  five ;  in  1814 
$bittemi  in  1815  tweoty^fbur;  in  1816 


tlHrty«tbree;  in  1817  sixty-one;  and  io 
1818  eighty.  He  particularly  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  growing 
and  enormous  increase  of  the  four  last 
years.  NotwithsUnding  all  he  had  heard, 
he  thought  none  would  be  tempted  to 
purchase  game  from  the  poacher,  but 
those  who  were  equally  disposed  to  rob  a 
hen-roost.  An  hon.  gentleman  had  talked 
of  the  desperate  character  of  poachers : 
he  would  remind  his  hon.  friend,  that  some 
years  ago,  when  the  ancient  sanguinary 
enactments  against  it  were  in  fufi  forces 
deer-stealing  was  thought  of,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  more  as  a  matter  of 
good  sport  than  of  serious  crime ;  it  was 
viewed  by  them  m  the  same  Hght  as 
poaching,  under  the  same  laws,  was  now* 
The  ancient  law,  however,  was  altered; 
deer  was  permitted  to  be  sold;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  persons  were  now 
as  little  liable  to  steal  a  deer  as  to  steal  a 
sheep.  The  gentlemen  of  £nff  land  would 
not,  surely,  tmnk  of  leaving  taeir  estates^ 
because  their  same  might  probaUy  be 
lessened.  He  thought  the  game  laws  un- 
just and  improper,  and  he  should  therefore 
S've  his  hearty  approbation  to  the  bill  of 
8  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  George  Bankes  rose,  be  said,  with 
great  hesitation  to  express  his  opinion  on 
Uiis  bill.  It  must  have  occurred  to  every 
one,  that  it  was  from  its  nature  impossible 
to  put  ^ame  under  the  same  ascertained 
regulations  and  lawa  as  other  property. 
The  honourable  gentleman  discussed  the 
policy  of  the  bill,  which  he  thought  not 
merely  questionable,  but  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  those  whom  they 
were  called  upon  to  protect :  in  particular^ 
adverting  to  some  of  the  clauses  against 
the  extreme  severity  of  which  he  pro* 
tested,  he  observed,  that  an  hon.  menober 
who  had  most  considered  the  subject, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  general  cha- 
racter of  humanity  and  feeling,  had  con- 
fessed, that  if  they  erased  t^ose  clauses, 
although  thus  severe,  he  could  not  carry 
his  object  into  execution.  If  this  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  b\\  the  enjoyment  of 
sporting  would  be  considerably  cramped 
and  diminished;  its  eflSect  would  be,  that 
at  no  distant  period  game  would  become 
incredibly  scarce;  and  one  consequence 
of  thus  mstinctly  recognizing  it  as  private 
property  would  be,  that  the  der^y  would 
claim  theur  tithes  upon  it.  Certainly  they 
would  claim  every  tenth  pheasant  and 
partridge.  Strenuously  as  he  opposed 
this  bi&i  howofer,  if  the  principle  of  it 
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could  be  so  modified  ai  to  pnmiote  cor« 
diftfity  and  ffood-will  between  the  fkrmer 
aikid  the  landlord^  it  should  not  want  h» 
adpport. 

Mr.  WUherfbrce  md,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  views  which  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  he  had  been  satisfied  of 
one  thing— that  his  hon.  yonog  friend 
who  hiad  just  sat  down^  had  exhibited 
very  ^eat  sagacity  and  much  talent  in  the 
way  m  which  he  bad  considered  the  ques- 
tion. He  only  wished  that  he  bad  spoken 
in  a  better  cause.  It  was  a  weil*known 
process  of  oersuasion  which  the  mind  em- 
pbyed  'witn  itself,  to  shut  itself  against 
all  the  argiimeots  on  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  to  receive  all  thbse  on  the  other 
side.  His  hon.  friend  had  quite  over- 
looked the  fiict,  that  there  were  in  this 
country  a  very  great  number  of  persons 
who  would  have  game  on  their  tables,  by 
some  means  or  other ;  therefore  they  must 
either  provide  those  persons  with  the 
means  of  Obtaining  that  game,  or  they 
nhust  leave  the  public  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  idl  the  crime  and  guilt  by 
whidi  It  was  at  present  procoreJ.  He 
well  remembered  that  Dr.  Franklin  could 
not,  it  was  said,  look  upon  sugar  without 
reflecting  on  the  blood,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  anguish  by  which'  it  was  prepared, 
and  with  which  its  preparation  was  accom- 
panied ;  now  the  same  idea  struck  him, 
and  he  tliought  must  strike  every  person, 
at  the  sight  of  game  on  the  tables  or  those, 
who  were,  by  consuming  it,  encourag- 
ing, perhaps  unconsciously,  the  criminal 
practices  of  the  poacher.  It  was  manifest 
to  him^  that  with  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country,  there  must  be  an  increased 
temptation  to  commit  this  ofience.  The 
House  should  recollect  also,  that  in  legis- 
lating on  this  subject,  they  mi^t  be  con« 
sidered  as  cdntending  for  their  own  in- 
terests, and  against  me  interests  of  the 
community.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
seme  change  would  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  mne  laws,  a  change  that 
ffould  permit  the  fair  indulgence  of  hos- 
p^ality,  and  be  less  injurious  to  the  prac- 
tice of  morality. 

Mr.  Henrtf  Banket  complained,  that  the 
principal  pmnts  in  his  son  s  argument  had 
been  overlooked,  or  left  unanswered,  in 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  biU  now  before  the  House 
would  be  to  increase  poaching  in  a  tenfold 
degree.  He  could  see  nothing  in  the 
provision  respecting  licenses  that  would 
m  the  slightest  dlsgree  tend  to  repress  it. 


His  hon.  friend  had  contended  tfiat  thd 
prevalence  of  poachtnff  was  a  reason  for 
altering  the  law ;  but  he  must  express  his 
surprise  at  the  quarter  from  whidi  this 
argument  proceeded.  Was  the  practice 
of  vice  any  reason  for  abolishing  its  pun- 
ishment; and  were  not  all  offences  against 
positive  law  to  be  regarded  as  criminal  ? 
if  this  bHl  were  to  pass,  the  work  of 
poaching  would  go  on,  till,  at  the  end  of 
about  four  or  five  years,  all  the  gama 
would  be  destroyed,  abd  the  poacher  be 
then  induced  to  commit  hardier  crimes 
for  his  support.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  general  law  of  Europe,  he  would 
take  leave  to  say,  that  that  general  law 
was  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  by  which 
no  property  was  recognized  in  animals  of 
a  wild  or  undaimable  nature.  In  the  year 
1798,  when  new  doctrines  about  the  rights 
of  man  be^n  to  be  promulgated,  the! 
French  le|^islature  passed  a  decree  abo* 
lishing  seignoral  jurisdictions,  manorial 
rights,  &c  To  celebrate  this  event,  Te 
Deum  was  ordered  to  be  sung,  and  the 
monarch  was  invited  to  assist  at  its  per- 
formance; The  words  of  the  new  law 
were  these:— «^*  The  right  of  taking  and 
destroying  game  is  free  to  all  men  on 
their  own  territories."  The  present  blH 
woqM  establish  the  same  principle ;  but 
with  this  difibirence  in  its  application — 
that  whereas  the  French  legislators  pro- 
vided that  it  should  be  allowed  to  the 
peasantry  to  take  game  by  any  means  ex- 
cept fire-arms,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
provided  that  fire-arms  should  be  the  only 
means  of  pursuing  the  occupation.  The 
bill,  he  was  confident,  would  be  productive 
of  Ae  most  dangerous  consequences,  al- 
though it  was  a  sufficient  eround  for  op- 
posing it,  that  it  introduced,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  a  material  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Marryatt,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  a  new 
member  (lord  Clifton),  rose  together. 
Mr.  Marryatt  had  first  caught  the  Speaker's ' 
eye,  but  there  was  a  general  cry  for  the 
new  member.  A  member  suggested,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  courtesy  that  a  new 
member  should  be  first  heard.  The 
Speaker  observed,  that  the  hon.  gentle<L 
man  was  mistaken  as  to  the  practice  of 
the  House.  In  the  first  session  of  a  par- 
liament every  member  was  a  new  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Marryatt  then  proceeded  amidst 
loud  coughing,  and  cries  of  **  Question,** 
so  that  we  could  only  collect  that  he  sup^ 
ported  the  bill. 

Lord  CKftm  said,  he  was  df  o^on; 
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that  tlui  -liiaokt  of  the  House  and  Che 
Goontrv  weie  due  to  Uie  hon.  mover  of 
this  biltf  for  his  indefiitiffable  zeal  in 
bringing  to  light  the  evils  m  a  system  as 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  constitution 
as  any  that  existed.  It  was  a  system  in 
whidi  the  seeds  of  immorality  were  deeply 
Jaidiand  flourished  with  a  rank  luxuriance. 
If  same  should  be  preserved  and  increase 
under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  as  in  his 
opinion  it  would,  a  certain  advantage 
would  be  gained ;  but  if,  bb  some  appeared 
to  think)  it  would  gradually  decline, 
poachinff  most  decline  with  it,  and  he  pre- 
fisrred  ttuM  latter  rault  to  a  continuance 
of  the  present  system.  With  r^ard  to 
the  effects  of  the  late  act,  he  would  men- 
tion one  circumstance  indicative  of  its 
operation,  which  had  come  to  his  own 
knowledge.  A  poadier  was  prosecuted 
for  a  penalty  of  25^  and  immediately  went 
to  those  who  had  bought  the  {pome  of  him, 
and  threatened  to  lay  mformations  aaainst 
them  if  they  did  not  reimburse  him  for  his 
expenses.  By  this  means  he  raised  40/., 
and  was  convicted  in  the  penalty  o£25L 

GrencEal  Oronieaomud,  that  this  was  a 
bill,  not  so  much  to  amend  the  gaa^e  laws, 
as  to  make  game  of  the  constitution.  He 
was  astonislusd  that  certain'  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  kept  their  seats  so  long, 
instead  of  risingto  give  their  opinions  on 
this  measure.  This  was  any  thmg  but  a 
game  bill,  or  a  moral  biU-^  was  a  bill  of 
a  most  dtmgerous  tendency,  as  it  went  to 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  all  classes  of 
people  in  the  country.  Such  a  measure 
ougnt  to  be  looked  to  with  great  jealousy, 
end  he  was  surprised  not  to  have  heard 
the  opinions  m  his  majesty's  grave  and 
learned  counsel  upon  it.  Ir  diis  bill  were 
carried,  it  would  oe  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  addition^  force  of  12,000  men,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  danger  to  which  it  would 
nbject  the  country. 

The  Marquis  ofTitckfidd  thou^t  the 
game  laws,  as  they  now  stood,  were  no- 
thing less  than  an  oppression  of  the  poor 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  or  the 
rich.  He  trusted  those  statutes  would 
not  long  hold  out  against  the  mcreasing 
liberdity  of  (the  tunes.  He  fuUv  con- 
curred with  the  principle  of  the  bill  then 
before  the  House;  but  there  was  one 
clause  in  it  to  which  he  had  a  decided  ob- 
jection— it  was  that  which  went  to  legalise 
the  sale  of  game.  If  this  clause  were  al- 
tered, he  would  support  the  bill ;  but,  as 
bennderstood  it  was  considered  essentially 
Meevaiy,  he  felt  hunsdf  bound  to  sop« 
port  the  amendment. 


Mr.  SeadeU  said,  that  at  that  late  hour 
he  should  not  trouble  the  House  at  much 
length; but  he  thought  it  his  duty  briefly 
to  state  ^e  grounds  on  which  he  should 
support  the  bill.  They  were  all  agreed 
that  poaching  was  one  of  the  ^eatest 
evils  with  which  the  country  could  be  af- 
flicted, and  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed 
by  all  possible  means.  If  he  thought  the 
present  bill  tended  to  encourage  that  in 
the  slightest  degree,  he  should  certainly 
oppose  it;  but  because  he  believed  that 
the  effisct  of  it  would  be  directly  the  re- 
verse, he  should^upport  it.  The  measure 
went  to  give  the  tenant  of  the  land  some 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  game, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  best  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  poaching.  All  his 
experience  on  the  suoject  showed  him, 
that  the  tenant  was  at  present  tan  enemy 
to  the  preservation  of  the  game  on  the 
land  he  occupied,  because  both  the  ani- 
mals themselves,  and  tlie  pursuit  of  them 
by  strangers,  injured  his  own  crops  and 
marred  his  labours.  It  was  no  profit  to 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance  and  damage;  accord- 
ingly, he  rather  winked  at  poaching  than 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  it.  It  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge  that  far- 
mers, when  wages  were  low,  partly  paid 
their  labourers  by  allowing  them  to  poach 
on  their  land  at  night.  6y  the  measure 
proposed,  every  tenant  on  a  gentleman's 
estate  would  be  made  a  game  keeper. 
The  game  was,  in  effect,  by  this  bill,  made 
the  propertv  of  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  a^ 
it  vested  the  property  in  the  occupier, 
with  a  power  to  the  landlord  to  make  an  . 
exception  of  it  in  the  lease.  The  indifer- 
ence  of  the  people  as  to  obeying  or  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  existing  game 
laws,  proceeded  from  the  opinion  that  it 
was  common  property :  with  this  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  the  poor  man  fdt  that  it 
was  as  just  to  impose  penalties  on  the  con- 
sumption of  water  or  air  as  on  the  taking 
of  game:  he  thought  that  what  was  the 
property  of  all  was  the  peculiar  property 
of  none,  and  consequently  looked  on  the 
rane  laws  with  no  sort  of  respect.  But 
u  game  was  once  made  property,  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  look  on  it  with  the 
same  eyes  as  on  every  other  species  of 
property.  He  did  not  mean  to  sav  that 
ne  did  not  think  some  parts  of  ^  the  biH 
objectionable ;  but  whatever  there  was  of 
that  description  might  be  removed  in  the 
committee.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was 
most  excellent.      He  took  it  to  be  this— 
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thai  it  destroyed  die  qiialiftertfon,  and 
made  game  property-— that  it  eoabled 
every  proprietor  of  laod  to  aecure  the 
right  of  it  to  himielf.  A  man  that  rented 
500  acres,  and  paid  1,000L  a  year  to  his 
landlord,  was,  by  the  present  law,  liable 
to  every  species  of  depredation  from  game, 
and  in  quest  ofgame,  and  could  not  de- 
stroy it  himselfif  he  wanted,  a  qualifica- 
tiop.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  sale 
of  any  article  would  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  it.  He  did  not 
see  that  the  safe  of  horses  or  cows  pro- 
duced that  consequence ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  rendering  the  saJe 
ofgame  legal,  woold  cause  an  increase  to 
'  meet  the  increased  demand.  If  this  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law,  his  conviction  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  renounce  the  opinion  they 
entertained  of  the  severity  ana  oppression 
of  the  game  laws,  and  that  they  would 
learn  to  respect  property  in  ^ame. 

Mr*  Alderman  Heygate  said,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  this  bill  tended  to  increase, 
rather  than  diminish  game,  a  proposition 
which  be  could  not  assent  to,  because  the 
bill  went  to  increase  the  number  of  de- 
stroyers. He  thought  the  morals  of  the 
people  would  be  injured  rather  than  im- 
proved by  it.  He  coocttved  their  morals 
would  be  better  improved  by  the  residence 
of  gentlemen  of  property  on  their  estates 
in  the  country,  to  which  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  destroying  game  was  a  prin< 
cipal  inducement. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  opposed  the  bill.  The 
learned  gentleman  opposite  had  defended 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  by  aiguipg,  that 
poachers  did  not  at  present  look  on  game 
as  private  property,  and  that  if  it  were 
once  understood  to  be  property,  it  would 
be  as  much  respected  as  poultry  and  pigs. 
He  differed  entirely  in  opinion  from  toe 
learned  gentleman.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  where  he  had  the  honour  to  act 
as  a  magistrate,  whenever  he  had  found  a 
man  robbing  a  hen-roost  or  a  pig-sty,  he 
had  always  discovered  that  that  man  was 
a  notorious  poacher.  If  poachers  were 
conscious  that  game  was  as  much  property 
as  any  thing  else,  a  moral  feeling  would 
not  restrain  them  from  oommitting  depre- 
dations on  it. 

Mr.  Brand  rose  to  reply.  He  said,  that 
most  of  the  objections  ne  had  heard  had 
been  directed  against  particular  clauses ; 
but  he  had  heard  none  of  any  weight 
against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  There 
was  one  objection  which  he  had  heard  with 
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no  small  smrprise,  as  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  gentlemmi  of  England  returned 
into  the  country,  not  to  cultivate  the  auc- 
tions of  theur  tenants,  but  for  the  trifling 
and  contemptible  object  of  enjoying  the 
amusement  of  killing  ffame.    It  bad  been 
justly  remarked  by  Madame  De  Stael, 
that  the  influence  of  individuals  in  this 
country  depended  not  on  the  splendor  in 
which  they  live<l  in  the  metropolis,  but  im 
the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the 
-country.    It  was  this,  and  not  the  trifling 
amusement  (he  ought,  perhaps,  to  aul 
it  by  a  harsher  name)  of  shooting  game, 
that  ^ave  weight  to  the  character  of  an 
English  gentleman ;  and   he   hoped   he 
should  never  more  hear  this  argument 
urged.    He  was  aware  of  the  force  of  the 
objection  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
inordinate  power  which  the  bill  save  to 
search  for  game ;  and  he  had  nothing  to 
place  against  it  but   the  moral  feeling 
which  he  hoped  to  excite  by  the  bill.  The 
argument  ot  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
so  warmly  opposed  the  measure,  had  pro- 
duced in  his  mind  no  conviction  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  although  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  disi^yed  great  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  shake  it  to  pieces  by  at- 
tacking its  details.    The  ruin  of  many  of 
the  most  spirited   and    most  promising 
young  men  m  the  country  could  be  traced 
to  the  rifforous  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
game.    One  of  the  best  labourers  he  had 
ever  known  had  been  executed  for  a  most 
atrocious  murder  in  consequence  of  this 
very  evil.    He  had^  while  attempting  to 
take  larks  in  a  net,  caught  some  game : 
he  did  not  know  where  to  dispose  of  it 
till  he  was  directsd  bv  an  ae^aintance  to 
a  set  of  poachers,  who,  havmg  thus  ob- 
tained a  jpower  of  informing  ag^nst  him, 
induced  him  by  menaces  and  invitationa 
to  adopt  a  course  of  life  which  terminated 
in  his  execution  at  the  last  assizes  in 
Chelmsford,  for  a  most  atrocious  murder. 
AH  this  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
three  years.    It  was  with  a  view  to  pre» 
vent   the   recurrence  of  such  afflicting 
cases,  that  he  had  lurought  forward  the 
present  measure. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  words 
<<bill  be  re-committM  stand  part  of  the 
question,  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  ^9 ; 
Noes,  119*  The  bill  was  consequently' 
lost. 

PxNaYN  Bjehbert  Bill.]  The  Honse 
having  gone  into  a  committee  on  this  bill» 
Thomas  Treloar  was  called  in,  and  examin- 
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ed  by  sir  C.  Buirdl.  The  witness  said«  he 
was  acquainted  with  election  transactions 
in  Penryn.  There  had  been  a  strong  party 
in  favour  of  sir  Masseh  Lopez.  Meetings 
had  been  held  in  his  favour.— Does  the 
witness  recollect  attending  on  sir  M. 
Lopez,  with  a  statement  of  the  numbers 
that  would  vote  for  him? — No.  In  what 
terms  did  the  witness  convey  to  sir  M. 
Lopez  the  number  that  was  ready  to 
vote  for  him  ?— He  could  not  state  the 
terms  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  support 
for  one  of  the  candidates.  He  had  never 
said  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  electors 
would  vote  for  sir  M.  Lopez,  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration.  He  had,  however, 
said,  that  sir  M.  Lopez  would  carry  his 
seat  if  he  came  down.— The  witness  was 
asked  if  he  never  said  that  money  would 
be  given,  and  he  replied  that  he  could  not 
deny  but  that  money  was  mentioned  for  a 
seat.  Being  asked,  if  he  had  stated  the 
sum  requisite,  he  replied  thai  he  had,  and 
that  he  nad  mentioned  2,000/.,  which  was 
•to  be  divided  among  ^OO  persons.  He 
said  that  this  sum  was  sufficient  to  in- 
fluence 100  persons.  He  always  consi- 
dered a  present  of  24  guineas  to  each  voter 
to  be  requisite. 

John  Edwards  was  the  next  witness. 
He  described  himself  as  an  attorney  at 
Truro,  much  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
elections  for  Cornwall.  He  was  pretty 
generally  consulted  as  to  the  right  of 
voting  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
several  boroughs  in  that  county.  Among 
other  places  he  had  been  at  Penryn  at  the 
last  election,  where  he  had  heard  that  sir 
M.  Lopez  was  invited  to  become  a  candi- 
date. The  Penryn  breakfast  he  under- 
stood to  mean  a  pledge  or  promise  of  24 
guineas  to  any  voter  who  would  support 
two  candidates.  Had  heard  of  some  disr 
satisfaction  with  respect  to  Mr.  Swann 
for  not  giving  any  public  breakfast ;  but 
be  did  not  believe  that  any  candidate  could 
be  returned  for  Penryn  by  means  of  money 

J  a  laugh.].  If  such  a  roan  as  Mr.  Seweli, 
owever,  would  introduce  a  candidate 
with  money  to  the  electors  that  introduc- 
tion would,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight. 
Witness  believed,  but  he  could  not  state 
with'  certainty,  that  there  were  from  8  to 
900  freeholders  in  the  two  adjacent 
hundreds. 

JBdward  Budd  was  next  examined.  He 
was  editor  of  the  newspaper  published  in 
ComwaU,  called  "The  West  Briton.** 
After  the  election  of  Penrvn,  Mr.  An- 
derdon  Jiad  an  interview  with  him.  and  a 
(VOL.  XL.)  


conversation  took  place,  which  the  wit- 
ness throwing  himself  on  the  candour  of 
the  House,  begged  to  say  Mr.  Andeirdon 
never  expected  would  be  revealed.  He 
was,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  House, 
and  should  obey  their  orders.  The  wit- 
ness then  read  an  article  from  the  news- 
Saper,  highly  complimentary  of  the  con- 
uct  of  Mr.  Anderdon,  and  nis  popularity 
at  Penryn.  This  article  was  given  to  him 
for  insertion  by  Mr.  Anderdon.  In  Uie 
course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Anderdon 
talked  of  the  bribery  practised  at  Penryn 
by  the  returned  members.  Witness  re- 
marked, that  any  nuin  who  knew  Penryn, 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  effected  with- 
out money.  Mr.  Anderdon  admitted  the 
fact,  and  said,  that  all  his  engagements 
should  be  fulfilled  when  he  could  do  so 
with  safety.  ' 

The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 


HOUS£  OF  LORDS. 

Monday,  May  17. 

Roman  Catholic  Question.]  The 
Earl  of  Donoughmore  rose,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  he  had  given,  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  petitions  on  the 
table,  praying  for  relief  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  furtherance  of  the  o.bject  he 
had  in  view,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
submit  to  their  lordships  a  resolution,  to 
the  effect  that  this  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  laws  which  inflict  civil  disabilities  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  particularly 
in  so  far  as  those  laws  deprive  his  majes- 
ty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  exer- 
cise of  their  civil  rights ;  and  in  how  far 
it  may  be  expedient  to  alter  or  mo- 
dify the  same.  Such  was  the  nature 
of  the  motion  with  which  he  intended  to 
conclude,  and  he  believed  no  question  of 
creator  importance  in  all  its  relations  could 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  The  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject could  not  fail  to  be  felt  by  their  lord- 
ships, when  they  recollected  the  great 
proportion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
affected  by  the  severe  and,  as  he  roust 
contend,  illiberal  exclusions  which  it  was 
his  object  to  remove.  The  law  as  U'now 
stood,  disaualified  and  rendered  incapable 
of  sitting  in  parliament  and  holding  vari- 
ous civil  and  military  situations,  no  less 
than  four-fiflhs  of  the  population  of  the 
country  from  which  most  of  the  petitions 
how  on  the  table  relative  to  this  question 

(«C)  '         •     ' 
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MA  co^e,  ati'd  (f  td  thflt  pbrtion  #et-e 
add^d  the  Rdtlidtt  Cftthdlics  of  koglftntl 
and  Scotland,  it  #bi!itd  tm  fbuhd  that  the 
eirciusiort  applied,  id  at  l^nst  one-fourih 
dtthfe  lK)[iulalion  of  the  Wholfe  united  king- 
d6tn.     This  vi^as  a  6t6te  of  things  Which 
appeared  &t  the  first  sight  strongly  marked 
with  severity  and  injustice :  for  the  men 
compoiiihg  this  great  proporliob  of  their 
lordships  felio^   subjects'    werie  disqua- 
iDi^d,  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  th^ii 
a  conscientious  adherence  to   the  prin- 
cfiples  6f  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.     Tho  old  unre^onable 
{(rounds  On  li^bich    their  ejcclu^ion   was 
defended  had  gradually  been  ftban^on- 
ed.     The  opilnions  winch  had  been  fit* 
tVibuted  to  them  had  been,  both  in  and 
out  of  th^t  tloi^s^,  iicknowledged  to  be 
unfounded ;  and  yet  laws  enacted  on  these 
erroneous  vie#8  were  still  maintained  in 
for^e.    It  had  been  asserted,  that  Kbman 
Catholics  held  the  doctrine,  that  engage- 
■lenta  made  with  profeasing  other  kieligions 
were    not  binding   on   taemaelves,   and 
that  they  would  make  use  of  any  power 
which  they  might  obtain  to  destroy  our 
establishments  m  cliurch  and  state*    If  it 
were  possible  that  such  absurd  charges 
had  ever  been  believed,  the  whole  experi- 
ence of  the  last  century-,  and  especially 
tliat  of  the  last  forty  years,  was  sufficient  to 
prove  Its  falsehood.    The  legfslature  had, 
to  a  certain  extent,  already  mitigated  the 
laws  which  operated  against  them ;  and  in 
proportion  as    the  disabilities   were   re- 
roovedj  their  loyalty  and  attacbment  to 
tlie  cohstitntion  had  Ij^een  more  and  more 
strongly  evinced.    What  objection  could 
now  be  made  to  the  total  repeal  of  these 
.  disqualifications?      No  proof  had    ever 
existed  of  the  charges  which  had  been 
ibade  against  the  Catholics,  and  nobody 
now  believed  them.    As  a  proof  of  the 
change  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  be 
would  refer  to  what  had  passed  in  another 
place,  where  a  riglit  honourable  gentleman, 
distinguished   for  his  opposition  to    the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  had  distinctly  dis- 
avowed the  absurd  charges  made  against 
them.    The  noble  lord  opposite  had  also 
abandoned    roost    of  his    objections    to 
gran ttRg  relief  to  the  Catholics,  and  now 
insisted  only  on  one  or  two  points  tis  af- 
fording ground  for  opposition  to  the  relief 
demanded.    These  objections  were,   the 
foreign   jurisdictioo  asserted  lo  be  ac- 
knowledged by  tbe  Catholics^  and  a  per- 
Muasion  of  the  impolicy  of  admitting  Ko- 
jllan  Cathefici  Id  participate  TuUy  in  a 
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Protestant  constitution.   He  had  hb  dbUbt 
th^t,  like  all  other  Unfounded  Iippr6h6n- 
sions,  Ihes^e  would  soon  be  removed.    An 
to  the  obly  Important  point,  the  Mhlgn 
supremacy,    it  was  altogether  spiritual, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  acknowledged 
none  that  irt  any  tvay  interfered  with  tneit 
allegiante.  On  this  point  they  were  billing 
to  give  th6  tilbsi  complete  pledgie^  titxa 
securities :  and  if  that  were  don6,  surely 
no  objection  could  exist  in  the  mind  ot 
the  noble  earl  to  the  repeal  of  tho  disqua- 
lifying statutes— laws  which,  so  far  from 
Affording    any  advantage    to    the    6tate^ 
tended  only  to  its  injury,  by  exasperating 
tbe  feelings  of  those  against  whoiia  they 
were  directed.    If  the  House  went  into 
the    committee,    the    ulterior    iheasurei 
which  he  dhould  propose  would  be  chiefly 
some^  alteration  in  the  oaths  required  to 
be  taken  by  members  Of  parliament  find 
persons  holding  appointments  under  tb^ 
government.      In    the     firftt    place,    h0 
would  propose  the  repeal  or  modificatloi^ 
of  the  declaration  oath,  a  gre^t  part  of 
which   amounted  merely  to  a  denial  oif 
doctrines  held  by  those  who  believed  thendi 
to  be  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  re* 
ligion,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  lb 
the  political  question  on  which  disqualify* 
ing  statutes  had  been  founded.     His  next 
object  would  be  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the    oath    of  abjuration.    What    reason 
there  could  be  for  maintaining  on  the  sta* 
tute  book  an  oath  against  the  claims  of  a 
non-existing  family,  except  to  exhibft  t6 
the  world  an  absurdity,  he  did  not  know. 
The  oath  of  supremacy  he  thought  migh^ 
remain.    After  all  that  had  passed,  lind 
the  great  light  which  had  recently  he^h 
thrown  on  the  subject,  be  trusted  that  th^ 
relief  asked  by  the  Roman  Catholics  woulft 
be  granted.  Through  the  whole  of  his  par- 
liamentary life  be  had  earnestly  and  sincere- 
ly supported  their  claims.  It  would  be  di& 
ficult  for  him  to  offer  any  new  argument]^ 
in  their  support ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  still  more  difficult  to  maintam  the  cbiw 
verse  of  the  problem,  and  show  kny  gooq 
reason  for  their  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  free  constitution  which  their  fellow 
aibjects  have  the  happiness  to  emoy.    He 
should  therefore  refrain  from  troubling 
their  lordships  fairther.    Were  it  ne)^e<- 
sarv,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  he  was  iid^ 
well  enough  to  enter  into  ah  the  detaib 
wbicli  this  important  question  presen'ted, 
and  should  consequently,    <|oi!icIude  tfy 
moving  the  resolution  stated  in  the  cdtt* 
qaencetnent  oTbis  apeech.  , 
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Tbe  Bifhop  of  Worcester  tajd*  he  could 
pot  giv^  hi9  coocurreoce  to  the  praveir  of 
ibe  petitions  on  which  the  pqble  e9"  h^d 
fbiwled  his  mption.  He  wi^  suriirised  et 
tbp  strange  notions  ffhich  preyailed  on 
(b^  subject ;  and  thst  it  fhould  be  sup- 
posed by  any  persons,  that  a  professor  of 
the  dpccrines  of  the  church  of  England 
must  p^cessarily  be  hostile  to  the  granting 
ibe  claims  of  the  Catholics,  nserely  pn  the 
|:round  of  their  religious  opinions.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfounded  thsn  such 
fui  idea*  Their  lordships  would  allow  him 
to  say,  that  whoever  supposed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  could  be 
enemies  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  on  suph 
grounds,  were  isnorant  of  the  faith  pro- 
fessed by  that  church*  It  did  pot  follow, 
bowever.  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  they 
claimed.  Whatever  unnecessary  severity 
existed  in  the  laws  it  was  proper  to  re- 
move, and  such  had  been  the  course  pur- 
sued bv  the  legislature.  Much  had, 
within  the  last  two  years,  been  done  in 
this  respect.  An  act  had  passed  which 
admitted  Roman  Catholics  to  the  military 
and  naval  service,  but  he  could  not  think 
it  adviseable  that  they  should  be  appointed 
to  the  hi^estcommapdf,  or  permitted  to 
^11  the  i^ghest  offices  in  the  state.  The 
lawj^  against  them  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
ip^iistered  tenderly  and  sparingly.  Those 
which  still  existed  would  doubtless  conti- 
nue to  be  so  administered,  unless  some 
event  should  occur  to  render  their  strict 
enforcement  necessary;  an^  on  that 
ground  it  would  be  imprudent  to  repeal 
them.  It  was  said,  that  tl^e  motives 
whi^h  induced  tbe  Roman  Catholics  to 
refuse  taking  the  oaths  ought  to  be  treated 
with  qandour.  It  was  doubtless  their 
lordships'  duty  so  to  do ;  but  it  was  also 
their  duty  to  guard  against  the  influence 
pf  a  captivating  expression,  and  to  take 
care,  in  fpUowing  tne  adyice  to  exercise 
candour  to  one  party,  that  they  did  not 

a*ure  another.  Could  he  persuade  him- 
f  that  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the 
constitution  from  their  admission  to  all 
tbe  privileges  of  the  constitution,  most 
readily  would  be  accede  to  their  claims. 
To  extend  those  privileges  to  all  descrip- 
tioni  of  persons  was  doubtless  what 
would  be  the  first  feeling  of  their  lordships 
on  ^he  proposition  of  such  a  question ;  but 
taeUog  w.^  not  the  only  rule  by  which 
they  were  to  be  guided  in  legislating.  In 
fonimr,di|iCi4Ssiops  on  this  question  much 
lWr«M  M  been  laid  on  authorities,  ^i 
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Hie  neme  of  lU^el^e  bad  b^en  referred 
to  on  both  sides ;  butjiefore  his  principles 
on  civil  rights  could  be  appealed  to  as 
authority,  their  lordships  ought  t<>  consi- 
der what  he  had  statea  in  his  6rst  letter 
on  toleration,  part  of  which  had  been  re- 
marked upon  by  a  dignitary  of  the  church. 
That  writer  had  said,  that  the  Romao  Ca-i 
tholics  had  no  right  to  indulgence  froifi 
others,  as  they  granted  no  indulgence 
themselves.  This  he  admitted,  was  an 
indefensible  proposition,  but  the  pthex 
part  of  the  argument,  thst  those  who  bold 
offices  under  the  government  should  be  of 
the  religion  of  tbe  state,  was  in  his  opinion 
well  founded.  The  reason  for  ad}ierin|^ 
to  this  principle  in  this  country  was  parti- 
cularly forcible,  as  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion was  so  intimately  woven  with  thp 
whole  system  of  the  constitution*  Under 
such  a  constitution,  it  would  be  dangerous 
toadmit  to  offices  ofhigb  trust  persons  indif^ 
ferent  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  still 
more  dangerous  so  to  admit  the  enemies  of 
that  religion.  He  was  aware  that  many  no- 
ble lords  entertained  a  view  of  the  subject 
very  different  from  his.  They  placed  full 
confidence  in  declarations  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  and  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  any  danger  from  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  every  privilege*  He 
was  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  thp 
sincerity  of  those  who  made  the  declare 
tions  in  question,  but  he  still  thought  ths^ 
general  declarations  were  to  be  received 
with  caution.  A  foreign  authority  wa^ 
acknowledged  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  though  it  was  asserted  that  that  ac* 
knowledgment  had  no  political  character, 
it  was  still  a  ground  of  suspicion  ;  for  it  was 
obviously  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  separate  entirely  temporal 
from  spiritual  authority.  The  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope  was  disclaimed,  but 
he  doubted  how  far  this  could  be  acted  on 
by  those  who  so  fully  acknowledged  his  spi- 
ritual power.  It  appeared  to  him,  that 
by  concession  tbe  danger  of  the  establish- 
ment would  be  increased  ten-fold.  The 
next  thin^  looked  to  in  Ireland  would  be 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  and  the  irritation  which  pre- 
vailed, instead  of  being  allayed  would  be 
increased ;  for  a  desirable  object  was  al- 
ways pursued  with  passion  and  eagerness 
in  proportion  as  its  attainment  appeared 
near.  In  that  country,  where,  according 
to  the  noble  lord's  statement,  tbe  great 
majority  of  the  pa|>ulation  was  not  of  the 
rebgion  of  the  sta^e,  a  goveroqieiit  of  th^ 
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most  mild  and  just  character  prevailed. 
The  Doble  earl  at  tife  head  of  that  govern- 
ment was  most  deservedly  popular,  and 
nothing  illiberal  could  be  apprehended 
from  hun.  Such  was  the  way  in  which 
he  hoped  the  government  would  always  be 
administered ;  but  he  must  protest  against 
bringing  the  Roman  Catholics  within  one 
single  step  of  putting  their  church  in  the 
place  of  the  establishment.  They  might 
then  say  to  the  legislature — You  have 
given  us  our  elective  franchise,  you  have 
educated  our  youth,  you  have  admitted  us 
to  civil  and  military  offices,  and  to  seats  in 
parliament,  but  our  religion  is  only  tole- 
rated ;  why  is  it  not  estfd)lished  ?  why  is 
this  last  act  of  justice  denied  to  us  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  lan- 
guage which  might  be  expected  to  be 
heard  from  a  numerous  and  powerful 
body  from  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country.  This  view  of  the 
subject  presented  considerations  of  so  se- 
rious a  nature  as  would,  he  trusted, 
induce  their  lordships  to  listen  with  cau- 
tion to  the  claims  which  were  addressed 
to  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  said,  he  felt  an 
attachment  to  the  church  and  the  constitu- 
tion as  sincere  andcordial  as  that  of  his  re- 
▼ereitd  friend  could  be,  though  he  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  differ  very  widely  with 
him  on  the  means  by  which  security  was 
to  be  given  to  these  establishments.  He 
would  never  suppose  that  the  security  of 
the  church  was  to  be  promoted  by  excit- 
ing false  and  frivolous  alarms.  He  was 
anxious  to  give  his  testimony  against  all 
attempts  to  raise  a  clamour  among  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  establishment  would  be  in  danger, 
were  the  claims  of  one-fourth  of  the  po- 

{lulation  of  the  British  empire  to  the  en- 
oyment  of  civil  rights  granted  by  parlia- 
mefit.  That  a  Christian  church  should  be 
endangered  by  an  act  of  justice  was  a  pro- 
position contrary  to  the  great  maxim  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  namely,  <<  What- 
soever you  would  that  others  do  to  you, 
even  so  do  ye  unto  them.''  Amidst  all 
the  clamour  which  had  been  raised,  he 
had  heard  no  solid  objection  against  the 
measure  demanded  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoh'cs.  The  British  constitution  was 
best  supported  by  carrying  into  full  prac- 
tice the  liberality  of  its  principles.  The 
broader  the  foundation,  the  more  secure 
would;be  the  superstructure.  Now,  When 
every  argument  hitherto  urged  against  the 
Catholic  claims  had  been  triumphantly 
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answered,  their  lordships 'wore  told  that 
this  acknowledgment  or  a  foreign  supre- 
macy was  an  insurmountable  bar  to  the 
concession  demanded  by  the  petitioiieri. 
He  should  not  trouble  Oieir  lordships  by 
entering  into  any  details  of  Ae  construe* 
tion  put  on  the  oadi  of  supremacy  by 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  others.  It  wu 
sufficient  for  him  to  observe,  that  the 
Catholics  in  general  were  ready  to  take 
the  oath  in  its  present  form,  with  a  slight 
addition,  which  would  render  it  equdly 
binding,  while  the  change  was  unexcep- 
tionable. The  present  form  of  the  oath 
declared,  that  the  person  taking  it  denied 
the  right  of  any  prince,  potentate,  or 
power,  to  exercise  authority  in  this  coun- 
try, either  ecclesiastical  or  civil.  The 
addition  proposed  was  to  this  effect—"  in 
so  far  as  the  same  nay  interfere  with  the 
allegiance  due  by  subjects  to  thehr  lawful 
sovereisn."  This  he  thought  must  prove 
perfectly  satisfieictory.  At  aH  events, 
things  could  not  long  go  on  as  they  were. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowled^  and  of 
public  opinion,  so  disgraceful  an  anomaly 
as  the  exclusion  of  four  million  of  people 
from  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  con- 
stitution merely  on  account  of  their .  con« 
scientious  adherence  to  religious  prin- 
ciples, could  not  long  exist.  This  an#- 
maly  could  the  less  be  defendedKn  thebise 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  exhibited 
towards  them  a  cruel  and  unjust  partiality, 
to  which  no  other  sect  of  dnsenteri  from 
the  established  church  was  sidiject,  and 
that,  too,  merely  on  account  of  the  <»th 
of  supremacy,  which  other  sects  were 
bound  jn  conscience  to  reject  as  well  at 
them.  There  was  no  denial  of  dvil  pri- 
vil^es  to  the  members  of  the  churdi  of 
Scotland.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  there  was  not  a  better  set  of  men  in 
the  British  dominions  than  the  adherents 
of  that  church,  more  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution, more  loyal  in  their  principles, 
and  more  submissive  in  their  conduct: 
and  yet  they  contended,  that  his  majesty 
had  no  authority  in  spititual  matters,  and 
that  all  spiritual  authority  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  kirk.  They  maintained 
as  a  tenor  of  their  creed,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  the  civil  magistrate  never  had 
and  never  could  have  any  supremacy 
whatever  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters ;  but  he  would  ask  their  lordships, 
were  these  excellent  persons  who  com- 
posed the  Scotch  churcn  less  deserving  of 
political  confidence,  less  attachdi  to  the 
princi[^es  of  our  chril  constitution,*  or  less 
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firm  in  their  all^iance  to  the  king,  Chan 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  ? 
No;  their  fidelitjr  and  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick  had  been  conspiciioua 
features  in  their  character,  and  thehr  lo]^aI 
conduct,  joined  to  all  the  other  qualities 
of  good  subjects,  had  gained  them  a  safe 
admission  to  all  civil  employments  of  the 
state.  Here,  perhaps,  he  should  be  told, 
that  although  tne  church  of  Scotland  did 
not  own  the  king's  supremacy  in  spiritual 
matters,  it  differed  from  the  church  of 
Rome  in  this  respect,  that  it  acknowledged 
DO  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  even  this  dis- 
tinction did  not  exist  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  another  sect,  which,  refus- 
ing, like  them,  to  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, could  not  yet  be  excluded  from 
the  privileges  which  they  were  denied. 
He  alluded  to  die  Moravians,  who  acknow* 
lodged  the  authority  of  a  foreign  bishop, 
and  who  therefore  presented  a  case  m 
poinU  The  venerable  priest  sitting  at 
Rome  did  not  claim  a  more  absolute  do- 
minion over  the  faith  of  his  adherents, 
than  the  Moravian  bishop  dkl  over  those 
who  followed  his  systen;  yet  we  never 
thought  of  inquiring  into  the  tenets  of 
this  sect  for  the  purpose  of  refusing  them 

Eoliticai  privileges.  The  progress  of 
nowiedgehad  t^n  of  late  attended  with 
its  inseparaUe  associate,  liberality  of  sen- 
timent ;  it  had  softened  religious  intole- 
rance, and  introduced  Christian  candour 
instead  of  sectarian  bigotry.  Its  influence 
on  the  question  now  before  the  House 
was  evident — it  bad  removed  the  anti- 
quated prejudices  of  rulers  and  people. 
He  professed  himsdf  no  advocate  of  in- 
discriminate innovation  or  precipitate 
change;  but  he  professed  himself  equally 
hosti^  to  that  obdurate  obstinacy  that 
opposed  itself  to  any  alteration  of  the 
law,  however  salutary,  or  any  accommo- 
dation of  our  system  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, however  necessary.  In  this 
changeable  scene  of  human  life,  we  could 
not  with  safety  remain  stationary,  and 
ou^t  to  learn  liberality  from  the  age  in 
which  we  lived.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  let  England  cease  from  this  day 
forward  to  be  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  intolerance  was  established  by  law, 
where  religious  opinions  excluded  from 
civil  office,  where  men  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  rights  for  the  sake  of  their 
conscience,  and  where  an  appeal  was  made 
against  equal  privileges  to  statutes  which 
had  t>cen  occasioned  by  infernal  inventions 
and  plots  of  the  demons  of  wickedness  in 


a  superstitious  a|e.  Since  that  time,  the 
Catholics  had  given  up  the  abominable 
doctrines  of  which  they  were  accused, 
and  on  which  the  laws  against  them  were 
founded.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses 
now  assert,  that  they  maintained  the  prin- 
ciples which  at  first  occasioned  their  ex- 
clusion from  office ;  and  if  they  did  not, 
why  continue  the  statutes  that  perpetuated 
that  exclusion? 

The  Bbhop  of  Peterborough  said  :-^ 
My  lords;  if  tne  present  question  were  a 
question  of  religious  liberty,  it  should  have 
mv  cordial  support.  But  the  petitioners 
who  ai'e  the  objects  of  the  present  mo« 
tion,  enjoy  already  the  same  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  the  same  fireedom  in 
the  propagation  of  religious  opinions^ 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the 
establishment  themselves.  We  cannot 
have  a  more  convincing  proof  than  in  the 
lectures  which  are  given  and  published  by 
the  college  of  Ma3mooth. — It  is  the  re- 
moval of  civil  disabilities,  it  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  chril  power,  which  is  now  in  con- 
templation, as  appears  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  petitions  which  have  been 
laid  on  your  lordships'  table.  But  if  the 
religion  of  the  petitioners  is  deemed  an 
obstacle  to  their  acquisition  of  this  civil 
power,  are  they  not  made  to  su&r  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  ?  And  if  men  are 
made  to  sufier  merely  on  account  of  their 
religion,  is  it  not  an  act  of  intolerance  un- 
worthy of  the  present  age? — My  lords,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  plead  the  cause 
of  intolerance,  which  I  think  highly  re- 
prehensible, from  whatever  quarter  it  pro- 
ceeds. But  there  is  really  no  intolerance 
in  opposing  the  claims  which  are  now  ad- 
vanced. It  is  not  merely  on  account  of 
any  diflference  in  abstract  opinions  be- 
tween the  petitioners  and  ourselves,  that 
we  think  their  religion  a  ground  of  ex- 
clusion ;  but  because  opinions,  abstract  la 
themselves,  are  coupled  with  other  opi- 
nions, which  are  not  so;  with  opinions 
which  affect  men's  political  conduct*  Let 
It  be  ^nted  that  men  may  believe  in  the 
doctnne  of  transubstantiation,  and  ^et 
bear  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty  kintt 
Geor^,  as  well  as  they  who  reject  such 
doctrine  as  superstitious.  But,  if  they, 
who  beliete  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation believe  also  that  a  foreign  po- 
tentate hath,  or  ought  to  have,  authority  in 
this  realm,  then,  I  say,  my  lords,  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  men  should  bear  the 
sameallegianceto  his  majesty  king  George 
as  they  whose  whole  allegiance,  whose  al- 
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legianqe;  ecctetiastical  a*  well  a$  civiK  Ig 
centered  in  king  George  alone.  Now,  my 
lordf,  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  where 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  a  country  is 
unequal,  the  qualifications  for  admission 
to  the  gorernment  of  that  country  roust 
be  likewise  unequal.  And  if  thb  reason- 
ing he  just,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that 
the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  to  an  eoual  participa- 
tion ip  the  government  or  this  country 
with  the  members  of  the  established 
church.  Nor  can  this  coQclusjpn  be 
weakened  by  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  allegiance  to  the  king  in 
things  temporal,  and  allegiance  to  the 
pope  in  things  spiritual.  Be  allegiance 
what  it  will,  if  that  allegiance  is  divided 
between  the  king  of  the  country  and  a 
foreigner,  tiie  king  of  the  country  has  not 
the  share  which  he  ought  to  have,  and 
which  in  this  country  he  really  has  from 
the  menobers  of  the  establishment. — And, 
after  all,  the  distinction  is  only  in  theory; 
for  where  religion  and  politics  are  so 
blended  as  in  £is  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  distinction  in  practice. 
Having  considered  the  question  in  re- 
fisreoce  to  tlie  state,  I  will  now  consider 
it,  with  the  permission  of  your  lordships, 
in  reference  to  the  church.  For  though 
the  boon  which  is  asked  at  present  is  a 
graiH  only  of  civil  power,  yet  if  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  power  shall  lead  to  conse* 
quences  injurious  to  the  established  church 
your  lordships  will  surely  contemplate 
those  consequences  before  you  resolve  to 

fraat  the  power  which  b  now  desired, 
ask,  then,  whether  your  lordships  can  be 
sure^  that  when  Uie  adherents  to  the 
oburch  of  Rome  are  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  your  lordships  in  the  civil 
adtainistration  of  this  country,  I  ask  whe* 
ther  your  lordships  can  be  sure  that  this 
equality  in  civil  power  will  be  the  ultima- 
tum of  their  desires  i  Does  not  every 
new  acquisition  become  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring  more  i  And  is  it  consistent  with 
human  nature  to  suppose,  that  the  desire 
to  obtain  should  not  grow  with  the  ability 
to  obtain  ?  If  the  petitioners  then  suc- 
ceed in  their  present  attempts,  must  not 
the  acquisition  of  civil  power  at  length 
terminate  with  an  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
power  ?  The  court  of  Rome  is  no  less 
anxious  to  extend  its  influence  than  it  was 
at  any  former  period.  The  order  of  Je- 
suits, restored  by  the  present  pope,  was 
not  restored  in  vain.  The  extension  4if 
papal  Authority  was  the  original  purpose 
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for  which  this  order  was  founded';  and  for 
no  other  purpose  can  this  order  have  been 
restored.  Nor  are  the  Romish  clerffy  in 
general  deficient  in  ardour  to  second  the 
views  of  their  sovereign  pontilT.  Indeed 
they  are  led  to  do  so,  not  only  by  inclina- 
tion, but  by  the  obligation  of  a  solemn 
oath.  By  a  decree  of  the  council  uf 
Trent,  and  a  bull  of  pope  Pius  4th,  no 
clergjrmsn  of  that  churph  can  be  adi)9itte4 
to  a  benefice  till  he  has  taken  an  oatbt 
which  contains  the  following  words  :«- 
<<  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam 
Romanam  Ecdesiam  omnium  Ecclesiarun^ 
matrem  et  magistram  agoosco.''  They 
declare  therefore  upon  oath,  that  the 
church  of  Rom/s  is  the  mistress  of  ail 
churches,  consequent!  v  the  mistress  of  the 
church  of  England*  With  such  principles, 
must  they  not  endeavpur  to  obtain  for  the 
mistress  what  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  ser- 
vant ?  And  is  it  wise,  my  lords,  on  our 
parts,  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
so  doing  ?  There  is  indeed  one  portion 
of  the  united  church,  in  which  the  strug- 
gle for  pre-eminence  must  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, when  the  members  of  the  dimrcb  of 
Rome  have  onee  acquired  the  same  poli- 
ticst  power  with  the  members  of  the  now 
established  church.  And  what  security 
can  there  be  for  a  Protestant  king,  with  a 
Papal  establishment  ?  The  consequences 
of  such  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  consequences  which  would 
shake  the  state  itself  to  its  foundation, 
are,  indeed,  too  painful  for  description. 
And  I  trust,  my  lords,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  the  attempt,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded that  your  division  on  this  night 
will  entirely  prevent  the  apprehension  of 
them. 

The  Earl  of  Roi^hery  said,  that  he  did 
not  rise  in  the  vain  expectation  of  being 
able  io  add  any  thing  to  the  irresistible 
arguments  which  had  so  often  and  so  ably 
been  made  use  of  in  support  of  this  ques- 
tion :  but  in  consequence  of  the  anxious 
wish  of  his  mind  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  which  had  ever  presented  it- 
sell'  to  him,  to  declare  publicly  in  parlia- 
ment his  entire  and  cordial  acquiescence 
in  the  principles  and  object  of  the  motion 
of  the  noble  earl.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  this  question  was 
not  of  more  importance  to  those  who, 
from  their  religious  tenets,  were  more  par- 
ticularly and  personally  implicated  in  it« 
than  to  the  kingdom  at  large :  since  in  it 
was  involved  the  one,  whether  the  whole 
military  aiMi  civil  strength  of  the  country 
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Was,  or  was  not  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  it  could  be  called  into  full  ac- 
tivity :  and  whether  Ireland,  which  might 
be  well  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  the  British  empire, 
was  to  be  ameliorated  with  the  rapidity, 
and  to  the  de|^ree  to  which  nature,  and  the 
British  constitution,  would  advance  her : 
or  whether  her  progress  in  improvement 
was  to  be  retarded,  or  rather  arrested  by 
religious     disabilities    and    distinctions, 
which  created  disunion,  stifled  all  honour- 
able ambition  among  those  affected  by 
them^  and  coi«1d  not,  according  to  the 
best  view  he  could  give  to  this  subject, 
be  the  means  of  strengthening  any  na- 
tional establishment :  unless  it  were  meant 
to  aver,  what  his  attachment  to  the  church 
establishments  of  this  country  forbad  him 
to  think,  that  they  were  founded  in  such 
weakness  as  to  require  to  be  propped  by 
artificial  and  unnatural  supports.     But  he 
believed  that  an  abandonment  of  this  cruel 
and  illiberal  policy  would  produce  a  very 
different  result  from  what  was  feared — 
that  the  church,  instead  of  being  endan- 
gered, would  be    additionally  secured ; 
that  she  would  draw  within  her  bosom 
many  who  would  always  remain  inimical 
to  her  under  the  present  system :  because 
that  system,  though  persecution  might  be 
too  strong  a  term  to  employ  for  it,  occa- 
sioned similar,  if  not  such  detrimental 
effects ;  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  keep 
alive  the  acrimonious  hostility,  if  it  did  not 
augment  the  actual  numbers  of  those  who 
belonged  to  a  different  communion.  Never 
did  he  think  was  there  a  moment  so  well 
fitted  as  the  present  for  undertaking  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  work.    If 
during  the  war,  the  policy  of  it  was  more 
apparent  and  pressing ;  if  the  argument 
then  was,  that  the  situation  of  the  country 
imperiously  demanded    that    parliament 
should  take  a  step  by  which  the  two-fold 
object  would  be  gained  of  converting  from 
disaffection  to  loyalty  those  whom  these 
religious  distinction^  rendered  inimical  to 
the  government,  and  of  drawing  from  the 
very  sources  of  discontent  the  means  of 
adding  fresh  strength  to  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  the  country ;  if  these  were 
truths  to  which  he  gave  bis  fullest  assent, 
then  he  would  urge  their  lordships  to  do 
that  DOW  which^  would  place  the  countrv, 
in  the  event  of  another  war,  in  an  attitude 
which  she  never  could  before  present  to 
Europe.    Some  time  must  always  elapse 
Defbre  thehenefit  to  be  derived  from  such 
)i  neasure  Coiild  'be  fully  reaped.    We 
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were  now  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  a 
period  most  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  advantages  likely  to  gr(  w 
out  of  this  measure ;  and  when  unhappily 
we  found  Ourselves  again  engaged  in  bos^ 
tilities,  the  complete  effect  would  be  seen 
by  the  government,  and  the  army  being 
exclusively  engaged  in  their  attention 
against  the  foreign  enemy:  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  watch  over  a  part  of  our 
own  population,  who  are  dissevered  in 
their  affections  from  their  country  by  penal 
statutes  which  belonged  to  a  particular 
occasion,  and  were  only  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  birth 
to  them.  These  being  changed,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  would 
grant  to  the  Catholics  all  that  a  liberal, 
an  enlightened,  and  wise  policy  would  be 
disposed  to  give :  not  so  much  consider^ 
ing  what  they  demanded,  as  what  it  would 
be  right,  upon  the  basis  of  siich  princi- 
ples, for  parliament  to  bestow ;  and  he 
thought  that  this  boon  might  be  so  fenced 
by  provisions,  as  not  only  to  deprive  it  of 
all  real  danger,  but  to  take  away  all  ap- 
prehension n'om  the  most  timid.  He  did 
not  mean  to  enter  farther  into  arguments 
which  had,  so  frequently,  and  in  a  man- 
ner much  more  forcibly  than  he  could 
employ  them,  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  But,  feeling  as  he  did  as  to  it,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  throwing  out  the 
observations  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
taake  in  favour  of  a  question  which  he 
should  never  cease  to  thhik  one  of  the 
most  important  that  could  be  brought  be- 
fore their  lordships*  consideration-*  les^ 
pressing,  indeed,  as  it  related  to  ourselves 
in  this  season  of  peace,  though  not  less 
necessary  as  an  act  of  jtistice  towards 
those  who  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  mea- 
sure :  but  looking  to  a  state  of  war,  one 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  best  inte- 
rests, and  to  the  solid  strength  of  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  De  DunstanviUe  said  : — My  lords ; 
as  I  mean  to  vote  against  the  question 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House^ 
having  indeed  always  voted  against  ques- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  I  should  noi 
nave  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  single 
word  on  the  present  occBBtdn,  if  I  did  not 
think  there  #as  a  material  change  of  cir- 
cumstances since  I  last  addressed  the 
House :  such  a  change  a^  to  induce  tne 
to  <:onceive,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  grat^ 
farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 
though,  for  the  reasons  Which  1 6hall  con- 
cisely giv^  I  do  not  think  these  conces- 
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sions  can  with  prudeDc6  be  made  at  pre- 
sent. Important  events  have  happened* 
as  I  conceive,  my  lords,  since  I  last  ad- 
dressed your  lordships,  all  of  which  tend 
to  facilitate  (I  hope,  at  no  distant  period), 
the  grant  to  the  Catholics  of  all  which 
they  can  reasonably  ask.  At  the  period 
alluded' to,  the  pope  was  a  prisoner  to  the 
person  who  then  governea  France,  and 
indeed  controlled  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe :  it  was  reasonable  therefore  to 
suppose,  that  the  venerable  pontiff  must 
have  been  at  that  time  unable  to  express 
his  own  free  and  unbiassed  opinion ;  that 
circumstance  furnished  therefore  in  my 
mind  a  decisive  reason  for  refusing  to 
concur  with  the  motion  which  was  then 
made  for  fisurther  concessions  to  the  Ca* 
tholics.  The  pontiff  b  now  returned  to 
his  territorial  possessions,  and  has  the  free 
and  unbiassed  use  of  all  his  spiritual  func- 
tions: the  ffiffantic  power  by  whom  he 
was  enslaved  is,  thank  God,  deprived  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  unable  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  mankind.  But  this,  my  lords, 
is  not  the  only  change  which  has  taken 
place.  I  can  venture  to  assert,  that  there 
IS  not  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
pope  or  court  of  Rome  have  any  wish  to 
encourage  the  Catholics  to  interfere  with 
the  established  cliurch  of  these  kingdoms : 
I  am  well  aware,  my  lords,  that  I  may 
be  told  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
apparent  disposition  of  any  individual, 
or  to  the  views  of  those  persons  by  whom 
it  is  likely  he  would  be  advised ;  that  his 
successor  or  successors  may  hold  very 
different  sentiments  from  those  which  are 
professed  by  the  nresent  pontiff:  but 
though  I  think,  my  lords,  that  those  sen- 
timents by  which  I  believe  him  to  be  in- 
fluenced are  likely,  for  various  reasons, 
to  continue,  I  by  no  means  depend  en- 
tirely on  them.  There  is  another  and  a 
more  substantial  guarantee  against  any 
improper  exertion  of  papal  power.  The 
pope  has,  by  no  means,  that  influence  and 
authority  over  those  of  his  communion 
which  many  in  this  country  suppose  he 
possesses ;  and  of  this,  my  lords,  I  wish  to 
produce  two  recent  instances.  I  think  it 
IS  about  five  years  since  that  Cardinal 
Qua  ran  tot  ti,  at  that  time  holding  the  en- 
tire delegated  nutliority  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district^  approving 
the  veto  ;  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  on  that  occasion?  At  first 
they  pretended  that  the  letter  was  forged, 
and;  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt  of 
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its  authenticity,  they  treated  it  with  scorn 
and  contempt.  The  other  circumstance 
to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  your  lord- 
ships happened  when  I  was  at  Rome, 
about  two  years  since :  a  Franciscan  friar, 
of  the  name  of  Hayes,  was  then  there  as 
the  acknowledged  agent  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic board.  This  man  thought  proper 
to  offer  the  most  gross  personal  insult  to 
the  pope  in  his  own  palace ;  the  insult  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  I  will  venture  to  say 
it  would  have  been  punished  by  any  tem- 
poral prince  possessed  of  absolute  power 
with  the  utmost  severity  ^  and  what,  my 
lords,  was  the  punishment  of  this  man  i 
He  was  only  banished  from  the  papal  do- 
minions, and  even  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment did  not  take  place  till  the  friar  had 
boasted  in  almost  every  coffee-house  in 
Rome  of  the  insults  which  he  had  offered 
to  the  venerable  person  who  was  the  head 
of  hrs  church,  and  the  temporal  sovereien 
of  the  country.  Slight  though  the  punish- 
ment was,  my  lords,  and  wholly  inade- 
auate  to  the  offence,  a  clamour  was  imme- 
oiately  raised  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  friar  Hayes  was  represented 
by  them  as  a  persecuted  and  much  in- 
jured man.  I  ask  your  lordships,  then, 
what  fear  there  can  be  of  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  when  we  find  that  the  uish 
Catholics  refuse  to  obey  his  orders  upon 
a  subject  purely  spiritual,  when  they  are 
contrary  to  their  own  preconceived  pre- 
judices, and  when  they  consider  a  person 
as  persecuted  who  is  banished  from  the 
papal  dominions  for  offering  the  grossest 
msult  to  the  head  of  dieir  church  in  his 
own  palace  ?  My  lords,  I  think  that  far- 
ther concessions  to  the  Catholics  may  be 
safely  made  at  no  very  distant  period,  for 
of  the  power  of  the  pope,  or  of  his  wish 
to  exert  it,  I  have  no  fear.  I  have  the 
fullest  reliance  too  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Catholics  in  any  oaths  which  they 
consent  to  take ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  that 
any  power  upon  earth  can  absolve  them 
from  oaths  which  they  have  taken  volun^ 
tarily.  The  Catholics  are  men  like  our- 
selves, my  lords ;  man^  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed ofthe  purest  pnnciples  of  n^oralit^, 
endowed  with  enlightened  minds  culti- 
vated by  education :  and  c^  your  lord!- 
ships  for  a  moment  suppose  that  such  me^ 
as  I  have  described  can  doubt  that  an 
oath  is  binding,  or  that  they  can  entertain 
the  absurd  and  impious  idea  that  they  may 
be  absolved  by  any  one  from  such  an 
oath  ?  JBut|  my  lords,  if  we  could  suppose 
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that  the  Cathdict  are  ao  little  acrapulous 
reapectibg  oatha,  how  doea  it  hiappea 
that  they  are  ao  very  reluctant  to  take 
those  oaths  which  have  beeo  imposed  on 
them  by  the  legislature  ?  If  they  belie? ed 
in  the  aispensing  power,  they  would  take 
every  oath  which  was  required  of  them, 
and  would  laugh  you  to  scorn  for  trusting 
in  men  possessed  of  such  a  lax  morality : 
in  short,  my  lords,  if  Catholics  did  enter<> 
tain  such  opinions  as  are  ascribed  to 
them,  you  snould  not  only  refuse  them 
Arther  indulgences,  but  you  should 
drive  them  from  society.  1  know,  my 
lords,  that  it  is  said  by  some,  that  because 
Catholics  believe  in  many  absurdities 
they  may  also  believe  in  the  dispensing 
power ;  but  I  need  not  tell  your  lordships, 
that  much  which  the  established  church 
think  to  be  absurdities,  the  Catholics  con- 
aider  as  high  mysteries.  Let  us  also  re- 
collect that  the  established  church  pro- 
fesses its  belief  in  many  mysteries  in  com- 
mon with  the  Catholics,  such  as  the  incar- 
nation and  the  Trinitj^,  and  that  these 
mysteries  are  treated  with  as  much  ridi- 
cule by  deists  and  other  infidels,  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  most  rigid  Protestant  to 
apply  to  those  mysteries  of  the  Catholic 
cnurch  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because 
men  believe  in  some  things  above  or  even 
contrary  to  reason,  that  they  should  regard 
lightly  that  bond  which  unites  them  to 
the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

Government,  my  lords,  seem  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  farther  concessions 
must  be  made,  for  about  two  yeara  since 
they  made  a  beginning ;  I  need  scarcely 
aay  that  I  allude  to  the  bill  broueht  into 
parliament  in  1817,  allowing  officers  to 
enter  the  army  and  navy  without  taking 

frevious  oaths ;  this  bill  appears  to  me, 
confess,  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  was  propoied  by  the  late  ministers 
in  1807f  and  which  occasioned  their  fall 
from  power;  I  am  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  a  measure  might  be 
▼ery  desirable  at  one  period  which  might 
be  wholly  improper  at  another.  But  be 
that  aa  it  may,  the  billa  appear  to  me  to 
be  nearly  the  same,  though  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment has  endeavoured,  I  think  unsuccess- 
fully, to  make  a  distinction  between  them : 
be  says  that  the  bill  of  1817  only  abro- 
gates previous  oathSf  but  leaves  the  test 
act  as  it  was:  but  your  lordships  well 
Imow  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  has  aanually 
pasaed  for  more  than  fifty  yeara.  so  that 
(VOL.  XL.) 


in  fact  the  test  act  is  virtually  repealed  s 
and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  in  my  opinion, 
my  lords,  who  should  venture  to  oppose 
the  annual  indemnity  bill.  But  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  at  some  future 
time,  the  test  act  should  be  again  in  full 
force ;  should  we  not  in  that  case  have 
done  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  those 
gallant  men,  whom  we  had  enticed  into 
the  service,  by  telling  them  they  should 
not  be  called  on  to  take  previous  oaths, 
if  after  they  had  spilt  their  blood  in  the 
service  of  their  country — after  they  had 
borne  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day, 
and  had  passed  the  subordinate  ranks, 
we  should  turn  round  on  them  and  say, 
you  must  now  take  oaths  contrary  to  your 
religious  scruples,  or  else  you  must  quit 
the  service-*at  a  time,  perhaps,  when 
they  had  reached  the  highest  stations, 
and  when  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  enter 
into  any  other  profession. 

We  have,  however,  now,  my  Iprds, 
admitted  Catholics  into  the  army  and  navy, 
and,  I  hope,  we  shall  never  be  deprived 
of  their  services;  much,  therefore,  has 
been  effected,  but  much  more  remans 
to  be  done.  C  confess,  I  can  Sjee  no  rea- 
sonable objection  (when  religious  pre- 
judices are  somewhat  abated)  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Catholics  into  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament,  into  which  we  now 
admit  without  scruple  all  sects  of  Pro- 
testant  Dissenters,  Deists,  and  every  de- 
scription of  infidels.  What  dangei;,  my 
lords,  is  likely  to  arise  from  Catholics 
sitting  in  parliament? — Your  lordships 
all  know,  that  from  the  year  155S  (the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Reformation  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completely  established) 
till  the  test  act  was  passed,  Catholics  sat 
and  voted  in  parliament.  What  danger 
arose  therefrom?  During  that  period, 
much  of  that  bloody  code,  which  all  now 
imitein  reprobating,  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  without  any  material  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  notwith«^ 
standing  those  who  prof^sed  the  Catholic 
religion  were  then  very  numerous,  and 
were  even,  perhaps,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  that  period,  the  majority.  Not- 
withstanding  the  famous  or  rather  infa- 
mous bull  of  Pius  5th,  in  1570,  dethroning 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  declaring  her  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  allegiance,  the 
body  of  the  Catholics  remained  en)ineptly 
loyai :  the  bull  of  Pius  5th,  my  lords,  wag 
confirmed  and  enforced  by  another  bull 
of  Sextus  5th.  at  a  most  critical  period,  the 
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tmling  of  Che  Spanith  Armaday  for  the 
avowed  purpote  of  conquering  England ; 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  great  body 
of  tlie  Catholics  on  that  occasion  ? — They 
did  not  content  themselves  with  passive 
loyalty  onty,  but  they  distinguished  them* 
selves  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  In  de* 
fence  of  their  country,  with  the  same 
teal  and  activity  as  their  Protestant  fellow 
sublets.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate 
their  merit  in  the  times  we  live  in.  At 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  many 
isealous  Protestants'  really  believed  the 
pope  to  be  antichrist ;  we  must  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that  the  Catholics 
of  those  days,  in  that  spirit  of  opposition 
natural  to  contending  sects,  should  be 
Inclined  to  look  at  the  head  of  their  church 
with  something  of  reverential  awe ;  yet, 
even  with  such  feeling,  they  disowned  the 
iauthority  of  the  pope  tb  absolve  them 
from  their  allegiance;  they  resisted  and 
conquered  in  common  with  their  Pro- 
testant brethren  that  powerful  armada, 
which  approached  our  shores  under  a 
banner  blessed  and  consecrated  by  the 
head  of  the  Cbtholic  church.  During  the 
period  of  which  I  have  spoken>  my  lords, 
It  will  be  fouild,  that  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  Ciktholic  peers  In  this  House, 
and  probably  a  considerable  number  of 
pitholic  commoners  in  the  other.  Such 
Was  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  Catholi<^s  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elisabeth,  a  reign  certainly  not 
yfery  ftvourable  to  persons  of  that  persua* 
ilon.  It  is  true,  that  some  bigoted  Ca- 
tholics sttftred  during  her  reign,  and 
Justly  suffered,  for  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  and  for  rebellion  against  the 
^ueen;  but,  I  still  contend,  that  the 
l^rtet  mass  was  lo^al,  notwithstanding  the 
fmins  and  penalties  to  which  they  were 
ii&ble  merely  for  professing  the  religion 
l»f  their  ancestors. 

At  the  cotnmencetiient  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  your  lordships  well  know 
a  horrid  conspiracy,  commonly  called  the 
^npowder  plot,  was  discovered.  The 
conspirators  w^re,  it  Is  true,  Catholics, 
but  were  in  riua^er  never  more  than 
eighty.  Lord  Monteegle,  a  peer  of  that 
persuasion,  received  a  letter  written  in 
tnysterious  terms,  informing  him  that 
God  taid  man  had  concurred  ;  and  th^t 
^e  parliament  shbuld  receive  a  terrible 
blow,  without  4i(toowing  who  hurtedthem ; 
the  l^tier  ih^ibrto  Mvises  lord  Monteagle 
^Ut  tb^attend  filament.  What  then  did 
HweoblepMrdo,  my  lords,  on  receipt 
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of  this  extraordinary  letter  ?  He  did  a* 
any  other  loyal  person  would  have  done 
I  in  similar  circumstances ;  he  laid  it  before 
lord  Salisbury,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  therefore  probably  the  primary 
cause  that  this  horrid  plot  did  not  tak6 
effect.  If  it  had  succeeded,  I  beg  your 
lordships  to  recollect,  that  at  least  twenty 
if  not  thirty  Catholic  peers,  and  many 
Commoners,  must  most  probably  havo 
perished :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  intl* 
mat  ion  was  given  to  any  of  them  of  this 
horrible  conspiracy,  except  to  lord  Mont- 
eagle. 

It  is  possible,  my  lords,  that  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  of  the  present  day  have 
no  designs  against  the  established  churcbp 
though  we  all  know,  that  very  indiscreei 
expressions  of  hostility  against  the  Esta- 
blishment have  been  made  by  eminent 
men  amongst  them,  at  no  distant  period. 
But  ^atever  their  present  Intentions  may 
be,  we  know  from  history,  that  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  when  they  had  power, 
actually  effected  the  destruction  of  thft 
chorch ;  and  yet  we  admit  the  dissentera 
into  parliament,  and  we  refuse  that  privi^ 
kg^  to  Catholics,  whom  we  only  suspect 
to  have  th^  wish  to  do  that  which  tho 
Protestant  dissenters  once  effected.  But 
though  I  think,  my  lords,  that  the  time 
must  soon  arrive,  when  it  will  be  proper 
to  grant  farther  concessions  to  the  Qi* 
tholics,  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  yet 
come ;  there  is  too  much  asperity,  and  I 
may  add,  too  much  bigotry  on  both  sides ; 
1  believe,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
English,  and  even  of  the  Irbh  Protestants 
are  now  hostile  to  fkrther  concessions; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Catholids  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  such  indulgences  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  establish- 
ed church.  A  measure,  therefore,  can^ 
not  in  my  opinion  be  desirable  whic^h 
must  give  dissatisdiction  and  disgust  t<6 
both  parties. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  my  lords, 
why  the  Catholics  of  Eingiand  and  Ireland 
should  object  to  give  a  negative  on  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  to  the  illustrious 
person  who  has  the  exeoutrve  government 
of  the  united  kingdom,  when  the  sttAie 
privilege  is  cheerfully  granted  to  ev^tj 
other  non-Catholic  sovereign  in  'Europe. 
The  fact,  however,  is  so;  and  1  was  my- 
self told  at  Rome,  ti^  years  since,  bym 
agent  to  whom  I  haire  before  alluded,  tiSttt 
the  Irish  (kiUiolics  would  choose  to  refiflltita 
in  tbeir  present  siluiMo^i  in  pre^rem^ 
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la  reoetriiig  ooncescions  clogged  wiih  any 
conditioos  whatever.  As  aa  additioDfu 
proof  that  the  Catholics  are  not  now  dis- 
posed to  receive  with  gratitude  what  this 
I^ase  and  the  country  might  be  inclined 
to  gire,  1  yenture  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner  of  the  bill 
of  1813.  1  take  this  opinion  from  the 
4Mrthodox  journal  of  March  last,  in  which 
the  doctor  speaks  of  that  measure  in  the 
most  opprobrious  terms ;  he  calls  it  **  that 
most  miamous  bill,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  devised  by  Cecil,  or  Shafbhury, 
or  Robespierre  himself;  and  which  men 
calling  themselves  whig9  and  patriots  (non 
meus  hie  iermo\f  and  friends  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, hurried  through  the  House  for 
fear  of  its  being  sifted.''  He  ^oes  on  to 
nay,  **  ihh  bill  was  contrived  with  a  heart 
and  aialice»  which  none  but  the  qjirits  of 
uiekednets  in  high  ptaces^  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  could  have  suggested."  He 
adds,  **  a  feed  and  conrupt  prelacy  was 
first  to  be  established ;  through  them  the 
priesthood  was  to  be  overawed  and  bribed ; 
a  thoasand  pounds  being  provided  in  each 
island  ibr  this  purpose.''  I  need  not 
trouble  your  lordships  with  much  observa- 
tioii  on  this  intemperate  production:  I 
must  state,  however,  that  the  doctor  seems 
to  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  virtue 
and  integrity  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
when  he  supposes,  that  one  thousand 
pounds  distributed  in  each  kland  might 
induce  them  to  forget  their  duty  to  them- 
s^es  and  to  their  locks ;  such  an  opinion 
b  as  absurd  in  itself,  as  it  is  calumnious 
to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  libel. 
I  am  well  aware,  my  lords,  that  it  may 
be  said,  that  Dr.  Milner  is  an  individual 
and  that  the  Catholics  as  a  body  are  not 
answerable  for  what  he  says.  That  is 
certainly  true ;  but  Dr.  Milner  is  not  an 
ordinary  man ;  he  ib  known  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  over  a  large  number  of 
Catholics :  he  exercises  episcopal  functions 
in  fifteen  English  counties;  and  he  pro^ 
fesses  to  he  the  agent  of  the  whole  Iri^ 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

Under  these  cirounistances,  my  lords, 
1  do  not  think  we  can  be  expected  to 
l^t  &rtfaer  indulgences  to  all  the  Ca- 
tnoltcs  at  present ;  but  I  think  that  we  are 
imperiously  called  on  to  grant  to  the  Eng- 
Hsh  Catholics  all  which  the  Irish  of  diat 
penuasion  received  some  time  siaee.  A 
»ore  peaceable,  a  more  loyal,  or  a  more 
^Kghteoed  body  of  men  does  not  exist; 
*nd  it  teems  to  me  the  height  oi  cruelty 
^  cefuse  those  favours  to  that  well-dis- 


posed class  of  our  fdlow  subjects,  which 
we  have  given,  I  fear,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  clamour  of  those  more  perturbed 
spirits  of  the  same  persuasion  in  the  sister 
island.  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  say» 
my  lords,  that  I  am  well  aware  that  I  may 
be  accused  of  a  change  of  opinion  on  the 
great  question  now  under  consideration ; 
but  I  tbmk  that  the  change  of  circt^m- 
stances  subsequent  to  the  period  when  I 
last  addressed  your  lordships  (nine  years 
jince),  fully  justifies  the  opinion  I  now 
maintain.  I  never  shall,  my  lords,  ha 
ashamed  of  a  change  founded  on  con- 
viction, nor  shall  I  be  afraid  to  avow  it, 
either  in  this  place,  or  before  the  whole 
world. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  la 
the  present  question,  the  real  point  at 
issue  was,  not  what  would  satisfy  the 
Catholic  alone,  but  what  would  or  ought 
to  satis^  the  Protestant-^The  noble  earl 
who  made  this  motion  had  not  cmne  forf 
ward  with  any  specific  proposition.  If 
the  noble  earl  would  teU  them  what  plan 
he  mtended  to  propose  in  the  conunitteet 
and  what  defences  ne  intended  to  erect  for 
the  security  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
place  of  those  which  he  was  endeavouring 
to  throw  down,  he  for  one  should  have 
no  objection  to  erant  the  noble  lord  thf 
committee  which  he  required.  Surely  the 
noble  earl  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
say  what  course  he  meant  to  take  in  the 
committee.  Perhaps  in  making  this  par* 
ticular  call  for  the  measures  which  the 
noble  eari  contemfdated,  he  exposed  him* 
self  to  the  imputation  of  the  cavilling 
precision  of  a  lawyer.  But,  speaking 
with  the  prejudice  of  an  Euglish  lawyer, 
loving  the  constitution  upon  prindples  <tf 
law,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  bemg  as 
warm  a  friend  to  toleration  as  any  man  in 
the  House,  he  would  ask,  what  security 
by  oath  could  the  Catholics  give,  which 
could  reconcile  the  kinff*s  supremacy  in 
things  temporal,  with  the  pope's  supre- 
macy in  things  ecclesiastical?  He  thought 
that  they  could  give  none;  and,  enter- 
taining such  sentiments,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider^ 
what  plan  there  was  that  piarliameot  could 
adopt  consistently  with  the  safety  of  tha 
constitution,  out  of  all  the  plans  whidi 
had  been  proposed  to  their  notice  npce 
the  commencement  of  these  diseossions. 
To  him  it  appeared  that  none  of  them 
were  practicable ;  because,  if  |ve  w«re  to 
believe  khe  recorded  history  of  the  coon- 
try,  from  the  yeacf  1660  lo  i6S8,  it  wookl 
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be  seen  how  lysteiiiatically  the  Roman 
Catholics  pursued  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  objects,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  national  church,  through  every  ob- 
stacle and  every  difficulty.  There  might 
be  some  individuals  who  supposed  that  the 
tenets  which  the  Catholics  held  at  that 
time  were  not  the  tenets  which  they  hold 
at  present,  and  who,  under  that  supposi- 
tion, deemed  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
qualrfications  imposed  upon  them  as  one 
of  the  most  scandalous  impositions  that 
ever  was  inflicted  on  man ;  but  with  those 
individuals  he  could  by  no  means  a^ree, 
Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  proof,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  of  any  change  having 
occurred  in  the  religious  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  If  the  House  looked 
to  the  sentiments  which  were  avowed 
and  expressed  by  the  Catholic  church 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  2nd ; 
if  it  looked  to  the  hostile  spirit  in  which 
it  assailed  the  national  church  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
It  would  see  the  necessity  of  the  present 
disqualifications,  and  how  strongly  that 
necessity  was  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  whole  nation.  At  the  latter  of  the 
two  periods  to  which  he  alluded,  a  solemn 
compact  was  made  between  the  king  and 
people  to  support  the  Protestant  ascen- 
dency— a  compact  which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  acknowledged  that  no  man 
could  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions,  did  not  secure  him 
from  pains  and  penalties  when  his  religious 
opinions  had  an  efiect  upon  his  political 
conduct.  It  was  then  resolved  that  this 
country  should  have  a  Protestant  king,  a 
Protestant  parliament,  and  a  Protestant 
government.  Such  was  the  great  prin- 
ciple parliament  ought  always  to  have  in 
view,  holding  in  due  reverence  that  right 
of  all  men  derived  to  them  from  God,  that 
they  should  not  be  persecuted  for  religious 
opinions.  When  religious  opinions  were 
attended  with  political  effects  injurious  to 
the  society  to  which  their  promsors  be- 
longed, that  society  had  a  right  to  ex- 
clude them  from  offices  of  trust  and  emo- 
lument. Under  a  conviction  of  the  ah- 
•olute  necessity  of  securing  a  Protestant 
establishment  to  these  kingdoms  in  order 
to  render  them  free  and  happy,  their  lord- 
ships ancestors  had  enacted  that  no  king 
who  was  either  himself  a  Catholic,  or  was 
married  to  a  Catholic  princessi  should 
ever  sit  upon  the  British  throne.  The 
other  disqualifying  laws  served  only  as  a 
part  of  the  mecluuu8ro»  if  he  might  be 
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allowed  to  use  sodi  an  expresiioD,  of 
which  the  constitution  was  composed :  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  prevent  Roman 
Catholic  advisers  from  surrounding  the 
person  of  the  king,  lest  they  should  taint 
his  mind  with  their  pernicious' counsels  ; 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  deny  them 
seats  in  parliament,  and  places  in  the 
privy  council,  lest  they  should  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  great  assemblies  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fair 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  the  laws 
should  not  be  administered  by  Romaa 
Catholic  chancellors  and  judges.  Those 
regulations  were,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  tiie  temper  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  constantly 
evinced.  Others,  however,  entertained 
a  different  opinion,  and  contended,  that 
as  Roman  Catholics  had  sat  in  parliament 
in  the  82nd  year  of  Charles  2nd,  there 
existed  no  rational  objection  to  their  sitting 
there  at  present.  This  was  not  a  fair  way 
of  putting  the  question :  the  question  was, 
whether  the  House,  considerins  the  events 
which  had  preceded  the  Revolution, ^and 
those  which  occurred  in  effecting  it ;  con« 
sidering  the  principles  which  had  been 
asserted  on  the  union  with  Scotland,  and 
which  had  been  re*asserted  on  the  union 
with  Ireland;  the  question,  he  repeated 
it,  was,  whether  the  House  would  stand 
by  that  constitution,  which  had  secured 
the  most  ample  personal  liberty  to  every 
individual  who  lived  under  it,  or  whether 
they  would  recur  to  that  constitution 
under  which  their  ancestors  had  lived 
previous  to  those  disq^ualifications  being 
enacted.  Their  lordships  lived  in  times 
in  which  nothing  surprised  him.  He  should 
not  be  surprised  it  a  north-west  passage 
were  discovered  to-morrow.  He  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude,  that  desideratum  through  so 
many  ages,  should  immediately  follow 
the  former  discovery;  but  if  any  thing 
could  surprise  him,  he  should  be  surprised 
at  hearing  that  any  man  could  sit  in  either 
House  of  parliament  without  taking  the 
oaths  which  by  law  were  required.  Such 
a  proposition  had,  however  been  seriously 
maintained ;  but  if  any  of  their  lordships 
should  find  among  the  votes  of  that  even- 
ing  the  vote  of  any  person  received,  who 
h^  not  taken  the  necessary  oaths,  they 
ought  to  impeach  him  to-morrow  for  a 
dereliction  or  duty  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  country.  Treating  this  subject  as  a 
lawyer^  he  was  aware  that  a  noble  lor4 
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had  faid,  that  lawyers  were  disqualified 
from  being  good  politicians,  and  that  po- 
liticians were  often  more  accomplished 
lawyers  than  lawyers  accomplished  politi* 
cians.  Be  this  as  it  might,  he  would  still 
continue  to  lay  down  to  politicians  what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land — which  was,  that  every  man 
in  the  state  owed  allegiance  to  the  king, 
as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  state — 
to  speak  in  the  old  language  of  the  law, 
that  both  **  the  spirituality  and  the  laity  " 
owed  him  obedience.  The  language  of  the 
old  statutes  was  in  a  similar  tone ;  for  **  the 
apirituality  '*  was  there  subject  to  nobody, 
underGod,buthismajesty.  Several  writers 
upon  law  bad  maintained  that  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion 
of  the  country,  the  country  had  contained 
men,  whose  valour  had  been  the  admira« 
tion  of  the  world,  whose  talents  had  ren- 
dered us  glorious  in  the  eye«  of  other  na- 
tions, ^nd  whose  virtues  would  have  made 
them  an  ornament  to  the  proudest  era  of 
either  Greek  or  Roman  story :  he  should 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  contradict 
the  truth  of  this  statement;  but  he  could 
not  help  asking,  whether  these  illustrious 
characters,  with  all  their  prowess,  virtues, 
and  talent,  did  or  could  rescue  their  coun- 
trymen from  the  slavery{in  which  Catholic- 
ism had  immersed  them.  The  only  answer 
.  which  could  be  given  to  this  question  was, 
that  they  did  not — that  they  could  not, 
Lord  Hale  had  said,  that  as  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  act  of  homage,  and  the 
oatn  of  fealty,  which  were  all  then  in  ex- 
istence, were  not  sufficient  to  remind  men 
of  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  which 
they  forgot  in  their  obedience  to  a  reli- 
gion which  established  another  superior 
to  him,  it  was  found  requisite  by  exacting 
that  paramount  oath,  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy— to  give  ?  no  ;  but  to  bring  back 
and  restore  to  the  crown  that  power  which 
had  always  belonged  to  it,  by  calling 
upon  every  subject  to  disclaim  all  obe« 
dience  to  the  power  of  the  pope.  It  was 
said  that  this  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  policy  of  Henry  8th ;  he  denied  the 
troth  of  such  a  position,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  old  common  law 
of  the  country,  which  in  its  technical 
phrase,  asserted  the  king's  supremacy 
in  temjforalibtts  ac  spiritualibus.  Lord 
Coke,  in  his  treatise  upon  the  laws  of 
Edward  Srd  recited  a  statute  in  which  the 
bishop  of  Norwich  was  enjoined  (and 
though:  he  was  specifically  named,  the 
^atatuteiraf  intetided  for  atf  other  hkhopt 


to  keep  in  remembrance  his  duty,  that  all 
his  authority  was  derived  from  the  com- 
mon law  or  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes,  and  that  he  must  not  forget  his 
obedience  to  the  crown.  That  was  the 
old  principle  of  the  law,  and  he  should 
feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  could  for 
one  moment  entertain  a  doubt  upon  its 
validity.  God  forbid  that  he  should  trench 
upon  the  right  which  in  this  free  country 
every  man  had,  to  worship  his  God  in  his 
own  way !  but  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  con- 
ferring a  civil  right  which  went  to  render 
all  the  laws  of  their  ancestors  nugatory* 
Locke  whose  work  upon  this  subject  waa 
and  ought  always  to  be  looked  up  to,  ex- 
empted the  Rotean  Catholics  from  hit 
system  of  toleration,  though,  in  so  doing 
he  imputed  opinions  to  them  which,  it  had 
been  said,  were  so  absurd  that  no  man  ia 
his  senses  ever  could  be  found  to  profesa 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  maintained 
that  all  men  who  did  not  profess  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment ought  to  enjoy  the  utmost  latitude 
of  toleration  which  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  sUte;  he  therefore  perfectly 
concurred  with  the  distingubhed  writer 
who  had  said,  that  so  long  as  the  Romaa 
Catholics  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
so  lon^  ought  the  country  to  refuse  them 
emancipation.  A  similar  opinion  had 
been  expressed  by  lord  Hardwicke.  Lord 
Hardwicke  clearly  laid  down  the  law,  that 
this  was  a  Protestant  constitution^  and 
that  it  was  protected  and  guarded  as  such 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Though  it  might 
appear  unfit  that  he  should  enter  into  any 
religious  discussions  in  the  assembly  which 
he  was  then  addressing,  he  could  not, 
after  due  reflection,  consider  it  to  be  out 
of  place  to  state  to  them  very  fully  every 
ground  on  which  the  opinions  he  was 
then  advocating  were  founded.  He  should 
therefore  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  their  lordships,  that  it  was  an  instruc- 
tive lessou,  to  preserve,  not  only  the 
name,  but  the  substance  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Indifference  to  religion  generally 
led  to  great  temporal  evils,  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  ought  the 
Protestant  religion  to  be  supported,  that 
it  would  be  always  a  barrier  against  op- 
pression, and  a  nursing  mother  to  liberty 
and  freedom*  Ecclesiastical  usurpation 
generally  ^  terminated    in    civil  tyranny 

ELoud  criira  of  hear,  hear!].     He  said 
ear  too,  for  he  wished  their  lordships  to 
he^  vi^bathe  then  saldi  as  he  should  not 
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long  be  able  to  addrev  either  that  or  any 
other  assembly «— He  repeated,  that  any 
admission  of  supremacy  not  within  the 
realm,  but  out  of  the  realmi,  was  eccle- 
siastical usurpation,  and  precisely  that 
against  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law 
to  provide.  It  was  that  species  of  tyranny 
as  well  as  usurpation  which  must  termi- 
nate  fatally  for  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Locke,  such  of 
Tsiiey.  It  bad  been  said  that  by  the  act 
of  union  wilii  Scotland,  a  church  had  been 
recognized  and  established  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  king  as  its  head :  he 
wished  to  know  how  this  argument  ap- 
plied  to  the  case  before  them :  the  church 
of  Scotland,  it  was  true,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  king  as  its  superior,  but  then,  it 
did  not,  as  the  Catholics  did,  acknowledge 
another  potentate,  and  that  potentate;  a 
foreigner,  its  superior  in  iu  stead.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  their  lordships  had 
on  the  union  with  Ireland  planted  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion  there  aa  the  do- 
minant religion,  they  would  only  have  to 
consider  for  a  moment  to  be  sensible  how 
inconsist^t  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  with  the  interests  of  Uiis  Pro- 
testant country,  and  the  policy  on  which 
it  had  usually  acted.  The  moment  they 
bad  so  planted  it,  what  would  have  become 
of  their  allegiance,  what  of  the  securities 
which  their  ancestors  had  interwoven 
around  the  pillars  of  their  church,  and 
what  of  their  own  solemn  pledges  to  sup* 
port  the  supremacy  of  that  church  ?  When 
the  concessions  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  which  they  were  then  debat- 
ing, were  first  thought  of,  no  man  ever 
dreamt  of  granting  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  without  consulting  what  was 
due  to  their  peace  and  happiness,  and 
trancjuillity.  All  that  was  great  and  il- 
lustrious in  the  country,  all  Uie  venerable 
names  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  had 
been  engaged  in  devising  securities  for 
the  Catholics,  to  give  not  to  injure  the 
establishment ;  and  yet  was  there  any  one 
of  these  securities  tliat  was  at  all  satisfac- 
tory? Did  he  look  at  the  Veto-— he  found 
it  unsatisfactory.  Did  he  look  at  the 
acheme  of  domestic  nomination— *that  was 
MB  unsatisfactory  as  the  former.  They  had 
the  authority  oi  Dr.  Mflner  and  of  others, 
^hatauch  arrangements  were  onsatisfao- 
tory  and  incomplete;  so  that  for  pros- 
pective arrangements  not  aatisfacfto^  to 
the  cooMnuniiy  in  whote  behalf  they  were 
muA^  the  wbole  state  (k  the  coBAHtntion 
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must  be  altered,  a  ne^  system  of  lawa 
formed,  not  to  satisfy  one  part  of  the 
community,  but  to  alienate  another.— 
Looking  tnerefore,  at  the  Veto,  the  tj§^ 
tem  of  domestic  nommation,  and  the 
other  plans  which  had  been  proposed  to 
parliament,  considering  how  unsatisfac- 
tory they  all  were  to  all  parties,  recollect- 
in^  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  privy  coun> 
seUor  and  a  Protestant  to  express  hb  sen- 
timents humbly  and  sincerely  to  hia  so?e- 
reign  (to  whom,  however,  he  owed  n» 
allegiance,  if  he  was  not  a  Protestant^,  he 
could  not  help  reminding  their  lordsnipa, 
that  they  would  do  wefi  to  sooth  and 
not  to  disturb  thcfeelinffs  which  had  bees 
already  excited  during  the  course  of  these 
discussions.  He  must  asain  and  again 
press  upon  their  attention  the  insufficient 
of  all  the  securities  which  had  been  ofbred» 
it  was  requisite  to  consider  it,  because,  as 
the  old  legal  maxim  said,  which  was  na 
less  a  maxim  of  common  life  than  it  waa 
ofkw:  *<  What  you  have  obtained  with 
difficulty,  you  cannot  retain  without  diffi- 
culty.*' The  privileges  which  the  country 
had  won  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  were 
not  gained  with  ease,  were  not  the  result 
of  a  slight  struggle,  but  were  long  and 
arduousfy  contested.  Now  that  they  were 
acquired,  and  that  the  value  of  the  acqui- 
sition was  perfectly  recognised,  it  behoved 
their  lordships  carefully  to  abstain  from 
any  step  which  could  bring  them  into  the 
slightest  danger.  He  by  no  meana  forgot 
the  divine  precept  alluded  to  by  ihe  ri^ht 
reverend  prelate,  *<  to  do  to  others  what 
we  would  they  should  do  unto  ua ;"  bnt 
our  constitution  fulfilled  that  precept,  in 
holding  out  its  advantages  to  all  wha 
would  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  its 
institutions.  The  constitution,  which  eo» 
sured  privileges  to  us  all,  when  it  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  every  man  who  ac* 
knowledged  it  to  places  of  trust,  powers 
and  emolument,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
right  of  any  man  to  them,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  its  full  authority.  Before  he 
quiued  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  should 
wish  their  lordships  to  consider  again  the 
nature  of  the  constitution :  there  were 
indeed  some,  who  thought  that  a  better 
mightbcrdevisedfbutit  was  needless  for  hiaa 
to  say  that  he  was  not  of  their  number.  It 
was  his  firm  persuasion,  fotmded  en  every 
document  and  record  respecting  the  con- 
stitution which  had  ever  oome  under  hm 
notice-^-on  every  act  of  partianieat  res# 
pecting  ibe  cenatitutmi^xofi  all  oawswn^ 
nicaOons  between  dm  two  H«aaea  ef 
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parliaiDait  and  tin  toveraiffn  respecting 
the  conittftuiioD,  thet  the  isms  which  it 
was  now  sought  to  repeal,  bad  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  best  security,  not  only 
for  the  ciriland  religious  liberties  of  the 
church  of  Eofflaod»  but  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  every  man  dissenting 
from  that  church— that  tae  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  one  were  best  main- 
tained by  the  establidimentt  and  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  other  1^  a 
toleration  as  free  as  the  safety  of  the  state 
would  allow.  Ifhe  were  a  supporter  of 
the  Catholic  daimsi  he  should  be  sorry  to 
use  any  argument  in  fiivour  of  them  which 
was  derived  from  the  numbers  of  those 
who  uraed  them.  If  their  numbeie  were 
great,  that  was  no  argument  to  concede 
them  if  they  were  unfounded;  if  their 
numbers  were  small,  no  argument  to  re« 
fiise  them  if  they  were  just.  But,  although 
he  entertained  the  greatest  respect  for 
wtmnyf  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rdigion,  he  must  say  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  know  what  might  be  the 
wishes  or  determination  of  the  great  mass 
of  individuals  of  that  persuasion,  and  that 
.  while  they  conUnued  to  withhold  all  disa- 
vowal of  the  teneta  which  they  professed 
at  the  Revolution,  and  which  were  the 
monds  of  the  precautions  that  he  had 
described,  he  could  not  consent  even  to 
eater  into  any  consideration  of  the  subject. 
He  badlookeid  upon  this  subject  with  all 
the  anxiety  which  it  demanded ;  and  in 
his  investigations  bad  found  that  though 
certain  canons,  as  adverse  to  the  spirit  of 
religion  as  they  were  to  the  temper  of  i 
the  times,  had  been  renounced  by  indivi-  i 
duals,  they  had  not  been  renounoed  by  I 
the  church  oC  Rome.  Our  ancestors  had  { 
always  connected  together  the  idea   of, 

K>er7  and  sla)rery,  and  he  could  not 
k  upon  them  without  viewing  them  in  ' 
m  simdar  light.     He  declared  to  their 
lordshipa,  tmt  he  never  would  have  per-  J 
severed  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  . 
had  uniformly  pwsoed  in  this  subject, ! 
bad  he  notbeen  eonseientiouBly oonvinced 
that  he  Should  betny  his  duty  to  bis  so- 
vereign, who  by  kiw  ought  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant, to  the  people  who  were  Protest- 
ant^  to  the  two  Houses  of  Farlkmeot 
who  by  law  on^htto  be  Protestants,  were 
he  not  decidedqr  to  fq»pese«aeh  motions 
as  that  made  by  the  noble  earl,  unless  the 
Catholics  were,  ki  the  first  insianoet  to 
declare  and  to  pfove  that  they  had  re- 
nounoed those  dootrines  wMdi  rendered 
their ^adBisslMi  to  fr^fuU  fanieipation  of 
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the  rights  of  their  fellow  subjects,  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  When 
they  would  renounce  those  principles,  he 
should  be  for  conceding  every  possible 
boon  to  them,  but  now  he  roost  con* 
scientionsly  opposed  every  conoession. 
He  saw  nothing  to  induce  biro  to  believe 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  changed, 
and  therefore  never  could  give  way  to 
their  pretensions  or  plaims. 

Earl  Grey,  adverting  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who 
had  just  spoken,  on  the  mean  opinion 
which  he  supposed  some  noble  loras  en* 
tertained  of  lawyers  as  politicians,  while 
on  the  other  hand  they  fancied  them- 
selves great  lawyers,  begged  leave  to 
disclaim  having,  for  one,  ever  held  such 
unqualified  and  unjust  sentiments  towards 
a  learned  and  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
fession. He  certainly  ba4  known  lawyers^ 
and  he  had  seen  some  appearance  of  one 
of  tliat  description  that  night,  who  had  had 
their  views  or  the  constitution  so  narrowed 
by  their  technical  habits,  that  they  came 
very  disadvantageously  to  such  a  discus- 
sion as  the  one  in  which  their  lordships 
were  then  engaged.  But  this  was  rav 
from  bein^  generally  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  in 
speaking  on  this  topic,  not  to  call  to  mind 
the  character  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  profession,  whose  loss  had  been 
recenthr  experienced  by  the  country ;  a 
man  of  the  uest  and  most  amiable  quali- 
ties, whose  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  law  could  be  exceeded  only  b^ 
his  entbusiastic  love  of  liberty,  and  bis 
persevering  and  unbounded  benevolence ; 
a  man  who,  with  some  others  of  his  pro- 
fession, invariably  applied  his  knowledge 
in  the  support  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
H6  diselaimed,  therefore,    treating    the 

Erofbssion  of  the  law  with  derision.  He 
new  that  he  was  not  competent  to  con- 
tend questions  of  law  with  those  who  had 
devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of 
them:  and  least  of  all,  was  he  competent 
to  contend  on  such  subjects  with  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
wtiose  high  qualifications,  and  whose  au- 
thority as  a  lawyer,  lie  was  most  ready  to 
acknowledge.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
his  duty,  in  hb  humble  sphere,  in  cases  in 
iMch  points  of  law  mingled  with  other 
considerations,  to  discuss  them  with  such 
lights  as  he  possessed,  although  subject 
to  thecridcismof  thenobleand  learned 
lord.  It  was,  therefore,  that,  with  all 
due-deference  to  the  noble  and  learned 
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lord's  authority,  he  fUt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  contest  some  of  the  points 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had  en- 
deavoured to  establish  in  support  of  his 
opinions.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  when  this  great  and 
important  subject  had  been  agitated,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  used  an  argu- 
menty  which,  if  it  were  once  admitted,  put 
an  eiid  to  the  whole  question.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  told  their  lordships, 
that  the  principle  of  the  constitution  was, 
that  it  was  essentially  and  fundamentally 
Protestant,  and  that  therefore  every  pro- 
position which  encroached  on  that  prin* 
ciple ;  and  consequently  the  proposition 
before  the  House,  was  not  only  inex- 
pedient, but  inadmissible.  If  Uiis  were 
true,  there  was  an  end  to  the  question. 
But  he  humbly  contended,  and  be  would 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  that  was  not  the 
construction  which  ought  to  be  put  on 
what  the  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  term 
the  Protestant  establishment.  It  might 
be  a  question  of  great  nicety  to  determine, 
which  were,  and  which  were  not,  the  es- 
sential and  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  which  were  capable,  and  which 
were  incapable  of  alteration.  Into  that 
discussion  he  would  not  then  enter.  But 
unquestionably  it  was  fitting,  when  an 
alteration  of  tne  law  was  proposed,  to  see 
what  tendency  it  might  have  with  refer- 
ence to  the  system  of  government  under 
which  we  lived ;  to  see  how  far  it  mili- 
tated against  the  principles  of  our  estab- 
lished institutions;  and  [to  oppose  it  in 
the  first  instance,  if  its  character  appeared 
to  be  obviously  such  as  to  affect  the  s^ 
curities  by  which  those  institutions  were 
surrounded.  That  such  was  the  principle 
on  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
founded  his  arguments  a^inst  his  noble 
friend's  motion,  he  was  willing  to  admit ; 
and  on  that  principle  he  was  ready  to 
combat  him.  He  (earl  Grey)  granted, 
that  the  constitution,  as  established  at  the 
Bevolution,  was  essentially  and  fundamen- 
tally Protestant  He  granted  it-nao  man 
more  willingly,  no  man  felt  more  rever- 
ence and  attachment  for  the  religion 
which  he  professed,  and  no  man  would  go 
farther  than  himself  in  making  sacrifices 
for  iu  support.  But  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  that  the  constitution 
established  at  the  Revolution  was  essen- 
tially and  fundamentally  Protestant  i  If 
he  understood  it,  he  took  the  meaning  to 
be  (and  such  was  the  definition  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  himself)  that  at 
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the  Revolution,  in  order  to  secut^  the 
Hberties  of  the  people  from  a  repetition  of 
the  attempts  made  upon  them  by  a  prince 
of  the  Cathdic  religion^  it  was  provided 
that  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  should  be  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  church  of  England  waa 
established  by  law.  This  he  understood 
to  be  the  definition  of  the  term  in  ques- 
tion ^-at  least  he  could  find  no  other  ia 
the  great  charters  of  the  constitution, 
Uie  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Admiuing  that,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  securities  which  were  funda- 
mental and  essential,  and  those  which 
were  collateral  and  subordinate.  Of  the 
latter  class  seemed  to  him  to  be  those  se^ 
curities  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
appeared  to  be  apprehensive  the  motion 
of  hu  noble  friend  would,  if  agreed  tOp 
have  the  effect  of  giving  up.  If,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  shown  that  they  were 
securities  established,  not  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  at  periods  previous  and  subse- 
auent  to  that  event;  if  none  of  Uiemwere 
round  engrafted  in  those  acts  which  form- 
ed the  charter  of  our  constitution ;  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  they  arose  from 
particular  circumstances  and  the  exigen* 
cies  of  particular  times,  and  were  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  support  of  that 
constitution  which  all  allowed  to  be  fun- 
damenullyandeasentially  Protestant;  then 
the  whole  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord'a 
argument  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  it 
would  be  evident  that  these  collateral  and 
subsidiary  securities,  being  no  longer  re- 

Suisite,  might  be  separated  from  the  fun- 
amental  and  essential  securities  without 
the  least  injury  or  danger  to  the  consti- 
tution. The  noble  and  learned  lord 
said,  that  the  constitution  was  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  Protestant.  So 
said,  he  (earl  Grey),  and  he  said  also, 
that  the  constitution  was  fundamentally 
and  essentially  a  free  constitution.  Tlie 
one  was  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  the 
other.  In  order  to  secure  that  freedom, 
bur  ancestors,  at  the  Revolution,  took  the 
securities  which  they  found  already  exist- 
ing, and  interwove  them  with  others,,  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Settlement. 
And  yet  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  last  men  in,  thai 
Ho[U8e  to,  contend  that  those  securities 
wero  so  fundamentally  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  our  freedom  as  to  be  insepa- 
rable fron^  it,  and  to  be  insusce|4ibldwef 
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dCeration.    What  had  been  the  practice 
in  that  respect  i      The  principle  a£  the 
lUfdittion  being,  that  the  eovemment  of 
the  country  was  not  only  Protestant  but 
freoi  nothiog  seemed  so  essential  to  the 
security  of  that  freedom  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  purity  in  parliament    It  was  there- 
fore enacted,  that  no  person  holding  an 
office  under  the  Crown  should  have  a  seat 
in  either  House«-«Need  he  tell  their  lord- 
abips,  that  in  a  few  years  afterwards  that 
provision  was  repealed  ?    It  had  also  been 
enacted,  in  order  the  better  to  insure  the 
responsn>ility  of  government,  that,  in  all 
matters  treated  of  in  the  privy  council, 
tbe  orders  issued  in  consequence  should 
be  signed  by  those  membem  of  the  privy 
council  who  consented  to  them.      That 
provision  was  repealed  by  the  4th  of  Anne, 
lo  like  manner  it  was  stated  in  the  De- 
claration of  RighU,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
that  parliaments   should   be   frequently 
held;  and  in  a  few  years  afler  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  enacteid,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  triennially  elected. 
Need  he  tell  their  lordships,  that  by  tbe 
1st  of  George  the  Ist  that  act  was  repeal- 
ed (although  one  of  those  which,  on  the 
principle  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
most  be  ccmsidered  as  a  fundamental  and 
essential  security  for  liberty),  on  grounds 
which  many  at  the  time  thousht  doubtful  ? 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  repeal  took  place,  it  was  justified  by 
necessity,    although    that   necessity   no 
longer  operated  for  its  continuance.    All 
the  securities  for  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  he  had  mentioned,  were 
enacted  by  our  ancestors  at  the  time  of 
the  Revdution,  and  yet  they  had  all  been 
fearlessly  repealed.   The  right  of  petition- 
ing was  another  right,  firmly  insisted  on 
by  our  ancestors  at  the  Revolution.    But 
would  the  noble  and  learned  lord  say, 
that  that  sacred  right  might  not  be,  aod 
in  fact,  had  not  been,  at  different  times, 
the  subject  of  modification?    The  noble 
and  learned  lord  himself  had  not  forborne 
to  lay  bis  unhallowed  hands  on  several  of 
those  safeguards  which  our  ancestors  had 
thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people;  and  yet,  torsooth, 
when  a  claim  was  set  up  for  justice  aod 
equal  riffhts  on  the  part  of  a  mge  and  va- 
Inable  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the 
advocates  for  that  claim  were  to  be  *<  es- 
topped" (to  use  a  legal  phrase),  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  had  been  decided, 
Jjod  Set  at  rest  for  ever  bv  our  ancestors.1 
"^  noble  and  learned  lord's  arguinent 
(VOL.  XL.)  • 


was  wholly  vain  and  nugatory,  unless  he 
could  establish  as  a  principle,  that  the  laws 
which  secured  the  hberties  and  privileges 
of  the  people  might  be  umpered  with  aod 
repealed  at  pleasure,  but  that  whenever 
an  extension  of  those  liberties  and  privi- 
leges was  proposed,  the  laws,  the  repeal  of 
which  was  necessary  ibr  that  extension, 
most  be  considered  so  sacred  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely intanjB^ble.  What  he  asked  waf , 
—on  what  pnnciple  the  securities  in  queS'^ 
tion  were  supposed  to  be  necessary  ?  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  quoted  lord 
Hardwicke,  whose  authority  no  man  more 
highly  respected  than  himself.  He  had 
not  distinctly  heard  the  passage  quoted  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  as  far  as 
he  could  understand  it,  it  seemed  merely 
to  impfy,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain 
the  R'otestant  establishment,  by  all  the 
securities  that  were  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Neither  lord  Hardwicke's  nor  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  authority  was 
necessary  for  the  mabtenance  of  thatpro- 
position.  He  (earl  Grey)  would  main- 
tain it  as  conscientiously,  and  would  go  as 
far  in  its  assertion  as  any  man.      The 

Question  was,  whether  the  securities  under 
iscussion  were  necessary. — Were  they  so 
interwoven  with  the  establishment,  that 
they  could  not  be  disjoined  from  it  with- 
out danger  ?  That  was  the  simple  ques- 
tion —aye  or  no.  He  would  endeavour  to 
^tate  the  case  fairly.  The  Protestant  es- 
tablishment was  fixed  on  its  present  basis 
at  the  Revolution.  But  as  he  had  already 
stated,  those  minor  securities,  those  laws 
of  disqualification  and  exclusion,  to  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  thought  the 
Catholics  ought  still  to  be  subject,  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Iligbts,  or 
in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  but  were  all  en- 
acted either  anteriorly  or  posteriorly  to 
the  Revolution.  The  first  of  the  acts  to 
which  the  noble  aod  learned  lord  had  re- 
ferred, and  by  which  the  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters  from  the  Protestant 
church  wereaffected,  was,  the  Corporation 
act,  passed  in  the  first  year  after  the  Re- 
storation. The  object  of  that  act  was  not 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics,  who,  at 
that  period,  had  seats  in  parliament,  and 
were  favoured  by  the  kin^  on  the  throne ; 
but  the  exclusion  of  a  difierent  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  who  had  been  supporters 
of  Cromwell,  and  who  had  contributed  to 
overturn  the  constitution.  The  next  of 
those  laws  was  the  Test  act,  passed  in  the 
25th  of  Charles  Sod.  Undoubtedly  that 
act  was  directed  against  the  Catholics^ 
(2  E) 
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bot  cbieAjy  agauut  the  duke  of  York»  the 
presumptive  neir  to  the  Crowiii  and  knowo 
to  be  of  the  Catholic  rtltgioa-  In  the 
ftupport  of  the  measure  against  that  parti- 
euiar  and  temporary  dan§er»  even  IVotes* 
tant  dissenters  concurred  to  their  own 
Immediate  disadvantage.  Then  came  the 
SOth  of  Charles  Snd,  which  was  the  act 
by  which  Catholics  were  excluded  iron 
seats  in  either  House  of  parliament.  The 
Boble  and  learned  lord  had  deckred,  that 
he  should  not  be  more  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
or  of  the  longitude,  than  he  was  to  hear 
certain  doctnnes  which  had  been  advanced 
in  that  House.  But  it  was  with  the  most 
unaffected  surprise^  that  he  (earl  Grey) 
had  h^rd  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  a 
profound  lawyer,  deeply  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  assert  that  the 
act  of  the  SOth  of  Charles  Snd  was  the  re* 
suit  of  the  deliberate  wisdom  and  prospec* 
tive  caution  of  our  ancestors,  exercised 
lor  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Protes- 
tant constitution  from  the  dangers  by 
which  it  was  menaced.  Need  he  trouble 
their  lordships— was  it  necesaary  for  him 
to  remind  them  of  the  history  of  the  act 
of  the  SOth  of  Cluirles  2nd  i  It  was  no- 
torious that  that  act  had  its  origin,  and 
was  justified,  pressed  and  carried,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apprehensions  excited  by 
the  plots  of  Oates  and  Bedloe ;  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  man  at  the  present 
day  believed.  Under  great  public  agita- 
tion, excited  by  the  invention  of  those 
plots,  that  act  which  the  noble  and  learned 
tord  described  as  emanating  from  the  dell- 
berate  wisdom  and  prospective  caution 
of  parliament  $  and  as  bemg  one  of  the 
fundamental  and  essential  securitiea  of  the 
Protestant  constitution  was  passed,  for 
the  purpose  of  exchiding  one  class  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  bad  until  that  pe- 
riod enjoyed.  Such  were  the  kws  passed 
previous  to  the  Revdution*-all  of  them, 
as  he  trusted  he  had  sufficiently  shown, 
founded  on  particular  circumstances  which 
DO  longer  existed ;  and  the  last  of  them, 
prompted  by  the  unfounded  apprehension 
arising  from  a  forged  plot,  contrived  for 
the  diabolical  purpose  of  operating  on  the 
fears  of  the  nation  to  the  prejudice  of  one 
class  of  the  community.  It  was  true  that 
our  ancestors  in  the  settlement  of  their  li- 
berties, after  the  expulsion  of  James,  re- 
tained those  laws,  and  that  they  after- 
wards added  others  of  a  more  severe  na- 
ture.     After  the  Revolution^  a  law  was 
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passed,  he  befieved  in  the  7th  int  8th  of 
William,  depriving  the  Q^oUcs  of  the 
riffht  of  voting  at  the  eie^oa  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  ficst 
of  George  the  1  st,  another  act  was  passed 
disqualifying  Catholics  from  holding  of- 
fices and  places  of  trust,  dvil  or  military. 
But  let  their  lordships  look  at  the  causes 
which  induced  our  ancestors  at  the  Uevo<* 
Itttion  to  continue  the  adts  of  severity  then 
in  force  against  the  Catholics,  and  ailcr« 
wards  to  add  others  of  a  still  harsher  cha« 
racter.  The  causes  were  evidently  these : 
—The  king,  who  had  been  recently  ex* 
pelled,  was  a  prince  professing  the  Catho* 
uc  religion.  His  attachment  to  his  reli« 
gion  had  occasioned  thst  invasion  of  the 
rijghts  of  the  people,  which  had  ended  in 
his  expulsion.  He  had  taken  refuge  with, 
and  received  the  assistance  of  the  greatest 
Catholic  sovereign  in  Europe.  He  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  partisans  in  thia 
country,  of  whom,  although  msny  were 
not  Catholics,  yet  the  larger  proportion 
were  so.  Our  ancestors,  wisely  deviating 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession,  had  established  the 
succession  in  the  line  of  tlie  exiled  mo* 
narch's  daughters»  the  last  of  whoos,  dur* 
ing  the  period  of  her  declining  health, 
was  suspected  of  cherishing  a  desire  to 
restore  her  father.  Added  to  that,  was 
the  belief  entertained  by  the  great  men 
by  whom  the  Revolution  was  efiectedi  of 
the  deceitful  character  of  the  Catholic  re* 
ligion,  and  of  the  abhorrent  nature  of 
these  tenets,  which  in  the  present  day  the 
Catholics  univemlly  disdaimed.  In  all 
those  circumstances  and  considerations, 
their  lordships  would  see  the  cause  of  laws 
so  contrary  to  the  spirit  which  produced 
the  Revolution.  It  was  to  charge  Ae 
Revolution  uniustly— to  pamt  it  in  Mack 
and  odious  colours,  to  tell  their  lordships 
that  exclusion  was  a  part  of  the  principle 
on  which  that  proceeding  was  founded^ 
instead  of  putting  the  exclusion  on  the 
true  grouncU-its  applicability  to  cirouoa- 
stances  and  necessities.  He  would  aisk 
their  lordships,  If  one  particle  of  the  dan- 
ger, which  was  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
that  he  had  enumerated^  now  existed  ^ 
There  was  no  lonoer  a  Fteteoder  to  the 
throne.  The  family  of  that  onhappy  mo- 
narch, who  paid  so  dearly,  yet  so  jostly, 
for  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  extinct.  The  laws,  thererpre, 
passed  for  the  securitv  of  the  Protestant 
succession  were  no  longer  requisite.  If 
every  o^t  of  them  was  repealed;  lie  would 
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lUk  the  noble  and  learned  lord  htinsel^ 
irhaiher  he  thoaght  that  would  a  tingle 
jot  endanger  the  auocetiion  of  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne?  The  neceesitjr  for 
thofe  lawB  no  longer  existing,  the  polioy 
which  indaced  oor  ancestors  to  pass  them, 
when  thej  were  necessary,  could  no  longer 
be  urged  for  their  continuance ;  bat  the 
policj  which  inducMl  our  ancestors  to  de- 
chn'e  that  the  English  was  a  free  consti* 
totion,  required  that  freedom  should  be 
extended  to  the  Catholics,  now  that  no 
cause  remained  for  withholding  it.  The 
history  of  some  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  passed  against  the  Catholics,  afforded 
the  strongest  eridonce  that  they  were  not 
the  resuh  of  the  sound  and  deliberate  wis* 
dom  described  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord.— He  would  not  enumerate  them; 
but  he  would  just  mention  the  oircum* 
atancea  in  which  one  of  the  most  severe 
description,  passed  in  1669,  but  since 
happily  repealed,  originated.  That  law 
prevented  Catholics  mm  taking  property 
either  by  devise  or  purehase.  It  imposed 
aevere  penalttev  on  the  Catholics  for  seve- 
ral ofibnces  which  it  created,  and  even  on 
the  Catholic  priesthood  for  celebrating 
mass.  What  did  bishop  Burnet  say  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  law  was  passed  ? 
**  Those,"  he  observed,  <<  who  brought  the 
bill  into  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  hoped 
the  court  would  oppose  it;  the  court, 
however,  depending  on  the  hostility  of 
the  Lords,  acceded  to  lt.«-When  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  measure  saw  their  mistake, 
the3r  wished  to  stifle  it«  and  they  loaded 
it  with  unreasonable  clauses,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Lords  would  not  agree  to  it. 
The  bllU  however,  passed  the  Lords,  with- 
out amendment,  their  lordships  being 
piqued  at  the  conduct  of  the  Commons/* 
So  it  was  with  the  Test  act ;  of  which  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  Address  to  his  Constituents, 
aaid,  *«  that  it  was  loaded  with  a  double 
injustice,  for  that  both  parties,  like  jug- 
glers with  their  cups  and  balls,  had  made 
aport  in  it  of  the  fortunes,  lives,  and  liber- 
ties of  their  fellow*8ubjects.''  He  men* 
iioned  those  things  to  undeceive  their 
lordshipa  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
deliberate  political  wisdom  ascribed  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  those  mea- 
sures. He  now  came  to  consider  the 
character  of  what  took  place  after  the  Re- 
volution. The  measures  then  adopted  were 
aoggesiod,  first,  by  the  supposed  connexion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  an 
attachment  to  a  fiunily  cUmning  the 
throne;  SQCois41y>  by  the  bdtef  that  the 


particular  tenets  of  that  religion  were 
nostUe,  not  only  to  all  gof  emments,  but 
to  all  existing  society,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Those  motives 
were  no  longer  in  being.  As  there  was 
no  political  attachment  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics  to  dread — all  jealousy  and 
suspicion  on  that  subject  being  for  ever 
laid  asleep— in  justice,  those  laws  which 
were  applicable  to  a  different  state  of 
things  would  cease  also.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  had  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  quoted  Mr.  Locke.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord's  mis-representation  of 
the  sentiments  of  Locke,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  right  rev.  prelate,  had  been,  on  a 
former  occasion,  so  completely  answered 
bv  a  learned  lord,  who,  in  nis  opinion^ 
always  did  the  greatest  honour  to  himself 
by  the  benevolent  enthusiasm  which  he 
manifested  on  this  subject,  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  make  any  farther  remarka 
upon  it.  Yet  he  could  not  forbear  from 
haxarding  a  few  observations.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  quoted  Locke  in 
support  of  his  argument.  He  would  ittk 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  when  he  cited 
Locke  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
exclusion  for  the  defence  of  our  religious 
establishments,  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  adopt  the  whole  of  Locke's  opmions 
(which  the  noble  and  Icttmed  lord  said  he 
had  studied  with  so  much  care  in  the 
early  periods  of  that  career,  which  had 
raised  him  to  that  elevated  station  for 
which  his  profound  leoal  knowledge  so 
eminently  oualified  him )  on  the  subject  of 
those  esUiblishments  ?  If  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  shoukl  like  to  appeal  to  the  right 
reverend  bench,  so  fully  occupied  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  lorn  he  feared  in  op- 
position to  his  noble  friend's  motion, 
whether  it  would  concur  with  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  in  that  agreement  ?  He 
would  next  ask  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
when  he  cited  Locke  on  the  subject  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics,  whetlier 
he  was  prepared  to  adopt,  all  Locke's  opi- 
nions with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
Catholic  religion  i  Did  the  noble  lord 
believe,  as  Locke  and  Somers  and  all  the 
great  men  of  the  Revolution  believed  at 
that  period,  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Catholics  maibtained,  that  faith  ought  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics — that  princes 
exoonm»unicated  by  the  Pope  forfeited 
their  thrones^i-tbat  the  Pope  had  a  right 
to  discharge  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
•over^ign  all   adherents  to  the  Catholic 
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religion ;  and  that  being  so  dischargedy 
subjects  had  a  right  to  murder  their 
sovereign — and  .finally,  did  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  hold,  not  only  that  tbe  Cha- 
tbolic  religion  ought  not  to  be  tolerated, 
but  that  tbe  profession  of  it  was  a  crime 
which  ought  to  be  punished  ?  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  probably  reply, 
that  he  would  not  go  such  lengths—that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  throw  out  such 
monstrous  imputations  on  the  Catholics. 
**  But  then,"  said  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  **  I  have  not  heard  these  doctrines 
disclaimed  by  any  Catholic  authority." 
What  disclaimer  would  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  have  ?  Had  they  not  been 
disclaimed  by  the  Catholics  in  the  oaths 
which  they  bad  taken?  Had  they  not 
been  liisclaimed  in  the  expositions  of  the 
principal  Catholic  universities,  and  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 
Could  the  opinion  expressed  by  Locke  be 
maintained  as  an  authority  balancing,  and 
more  than  halancingall  those  authorities  ? 
On  the  contrary,  was  it  not  evident  that 
as  Locke  advocated  generally  the  most 
extensive  spirit  of  toleration,  deprecating 
all  interference  between  God  and  man, 
and  merely  statinj^  the  case  of  the  Catho- 
h'cs  as  an  exception,  the  grounds  having 
disappeared  on  which  that  exception  was 
founded,  the  exception  must  follow  them ; 
and  a  recurrence  take  place  to  that  great 
original  principle  of  toleration  which 
would  place  Locke  among  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  proposed  measure  i  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  spirit  in  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  had  so 
deeply  studied  the  works  of  Locke  thought 
proper  to  expound  them.  In  the  bUfof 
righu-and  the  act  of  setUement,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  could  find  nothing 
favourable,  although  in  the  acts  prior  and 
subsequent  to  them,  he  had  discovered 
much  that  was  hostile  to  liberty.  So  in 
Locke  the  noble  lord  said  nothmg  about 
that  general  principle  of  toleration  which 
tended  to  the  success  of  the  motion  be- 
fore their  lordships ;  but  be  emphatically 
dwelt  on  that  exception  to  the  general 
rule  by  which  he  hoped  to  establish  the 
continuance  of  the  exclusive  system.  He 
(earl  Grev)  had  heard  that  when  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade  was  discussed 
in  parliament  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  found  in  Locke's  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  South  Carolina,  passages 
which  gave  a  colour  of  expediency  to  that 
inhuman  practice,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord's  efforts  tor  its  pre- 
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servation,  had  happily  been  abolished^ 
Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  read  the  works  of  Locke! 
Others  who  read  him  in  a  differentspirtt 
found  in  him  the  friend  of  Justice,  of 
benevdence,  of  fireedom.  The  DoUe 
and  learned  lord,  on  the  contrary,  read 
him  with  a  very  opposite  purpose.  He 
read  him  to  endeavour  to  discover  one 
speck  of  error,  one  doubtful  passa^ 
which  might  be  turned  in  favour  of  m* 
tolerance.  This  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
seized  with  avidity,  and  applied  it  to  pur- 
poses such  as  that  which  he  at  present 
hadinview.  Something  remained  to  be  said 
on  the  question  of  supremacy . — The  noble 
and  learned  lord  thought  it  impossible  to 
make  a  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  supremacy.  And  yet  in  one 
part  of  his  speech  he  himself  made  the 
distinction,  when  he  indignantly  rejected 
the  opinion  that  it  originated  with  Henry 
8th,  and  declared  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
common  law  of  the  country.  It  must 
then  have  grown  under  a  Catholic  govern^ 
ment  and  under  Catholic  ancestors.  It 
was  not  true,  therefore,  that  Catholics 
did  not  consider  a  distinction  between 
their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  head  as 
compatible  with  their  duties  as  good  sub- 
jects. <<  But,''  said  tlie  noble  and  learned 
lord,  <<  how  are  they  to  be  separated  ?'* 
Why,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself 
bad  been  a  party  to  a  separation  of  the 
two  authorities.  In  the  oath  prescribed 
in  1795,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
the  civil  obedience  due  by  the  Catholics 
to  their  sovereign,  and  the  temporal  obe* 
dience  due  to  the  head  of  their  ehuroh. 
If  the  noble  and  learned  lord's  argument 
held  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  it  would 
apply  with  equal  and  greater  foree  to  the 
subjects  of  Catholic  ffovernments.  In 
Catholic  governments,  the  Catholic  church 
being  the  established  religion,  and  tbe 
Pope  being  acknowledged  the  head  of 
that  church,  contentions  were  more  likely 
to  arise  in  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
emoluments.  Accordinglv,  in  former  days, 
the  Pope  frequently  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tend his  temporal  authority  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king 
of  France  and  the  king  of  England.  But  no 
one  had  ever  heard  of  such  tmci»  firom  the 
divided  allegiance  of  the  subjects  of  those 
monarchs  as  were  supposed  by  tbe  noble 
and  learned  lord.  Hsd  tbe  Pope  at  present^ 
or  had  he  for  a  loQg  time,  in  Austria  or  in 
France,  such  authority  derived  firom  his 
spiritual  power^  aa  in  tl^e  slightest  degree 
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woakened  the  idlegtance  to  tlieir  gOTeragiit 
of  the  subjects  of  those  states  I  Had  the 
subjects  of  this  country,  even  at  the 
tiroo  when  the  papal  power  was  in  its 
meridian,  ever  obeyed  its  mandates  to 
the  disregard  of  their  duty  to  their  sove* 
reign  ?  When  Ed^rard  1st  was  nroceed- 
ing  with  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  he 
was  required  by  the  Pope  to  refer  his 
cause  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  he 
disdained  to  do;  and,  when  he  laid  be* 
fore  the  barons  of  the  realm,  an  account 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued,  they  ap- 
plauded his  conducty  and  declared  that  it 
was  agaanst  the  dignitv  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  against  its  liberty  and  laws,  to 
suffer  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power 
with  the  internal  policy  of  the .  kingdom 
•<  Neither,''  said  they  emphatically,  <'  do 
we,  nor  will  we,  nor  can  we,  nor  ought  we, 
to  admit  such  an  interference— and,  if 
even  the  prince  was  desirous  that  we 
should  bow  to  it,  we  feel,  as  freemen, 
that  we  ought,  in  that  case,  to  oppose 
bis  will."— Here  civil  obedience  was  di- 
vided from  that  of  spiritual— and,  he 
conceived,  that  this  portion  of  English 
history  completelv  refuted  the  argument 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  It  was  af- 
terwards notified  to  Edward  1st  that  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of 
France  admitted  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
decide  the  point  at  issue  on  which  Ed- 
ward dechuned,  that  if  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  France  both 
took  part  with  Rome,  he  would  defy  them, 
and  would  resort  to  arms  against  the  Pope 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  Crown  and 
the  liberties  of  his  people.  A  pretty 
good  proof  of  his  reliance  on  their  pre- 
ference of  their  temporal  over  their  spi- 
ritual allegiance.  In  subsequent  reigns, 
frequent  instances  occured  of  acts  limit- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  to  which 
tlie  people  never  objected.  In  Edward 
Srd  there  was  the  statute  of  provisals. 
In  Richard  2nd,  statutes  of  premunire  were 
enacted,  tending  directly  to  abridge  the 
power  of  the  Pope.  In  Henry  5th,  Henry 
6th,  and  in  ail  the  times  down  to  the  Re- 
formation, examples  were  afforded,  not 
only  of  Catholic  subjects,  but  of  prelates 
of  that  communion,  assisting  their  sove* 
reigm  in  his  disputes  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
And  yet,  with  all  those  facts  before'him, 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  talked  of  the 
impracticabiHt^  of  separating  the  two 
kinds  of  allegiance,  and  maintained  that 
a  Catholic  could  not  subscribe  to  the  spi- 
ritual supremacy  of  the  Pope,  without 


acknowledging  his  right  to  interfere  in 
civil  affiurs !  This  was  an  argument  wholly 
untenable.  It  was  contrary  to  all  his* 
tory— to  all  experience.  It  wtfs  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholics— to  their 
professions— to  their  conduct.  It  was  de« 
nied  by  that  ardent  and  zealous  loyalty  so 
frequently  manifested  by  the  Catholics^ 
and  which  afforded  a  complete  and  splen^ 
did  refutation  of  all  that  bad  been  urged 
by  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  In  what 
period  of  our  history  did  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  find  the  materials  on  which 
he  founded  his  opinion?  During  the 
reigns  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
down  to  the  Reformation,  there  was  no 
disposition  to  yield  that  kind  of  spiritual 
obedience  to  the  Pope  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  thought  destructive 
of  allegiance  to  the  king.  Looking  back 
to  that  period  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Reformation,  and  when  it 
might  be  supposed  the  Catholics  were 
most  liable  to  impressions  of  hostility  to 
a  Protestant  establishment,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  he  believed  there  existed  no 
pounds  for  asserting  that  the  Catholics 
in  general  were  unfavourable  to  the  title 
of  that  oueen ;  disputed  as  it  was  by  the 
pope,  who  levelled  at  it  all  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  dangers  of  her  reig^,^  those 
dangers  were  not  aggravated  by  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Catholics;  and  though 
the  most  Catholic  monarch  of  Europe  was 
her  enemy,  and  threatened,  with  what 
was  called  the  invincible  armada,  her  do- 
minions with  invasion,  the  Catholic  pro- 
portion of  her  subjects  were  pot  back- 
ward in  manifesting  proofs  of  their  loyalty 
and  attachment,  and  in  defending  the 
kingdom  against  the  menaces  of  a  foreign, 
though  a  popish  enemy.  They  attempted 
not  to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  nor  to 
revenge  the  injuries  they  had  suffered-— 
their  ^ith  and  loyalty  remained  unshaken, 
and  from  a  noble  sense  of  duty  they  sup* 
ported  a  government  which  they  knew 
was  inimical  to  them,  because  it  was  the 
government  of  their  country.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  1st,  when  public  discon- 
tent, originating  in  the  misconduct  of 
that  monarch,  had  divided  the  kingdom— 
when  some  of  the  most  virtuous  and  dis- 
tingubhcd  characters  were  compelled  to 
place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  yet  it  never  was  considered  that 
the  dangers  of  that  period  were  increased 
by  Catholic  disloyalty.  In  subsequent 
times,   when  the  danger  arose  from  \bo 
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•pprebeQfion  of  a  popish  suooetsor  to  die 
thiope*  the  rettrictioos  agtiost  that  bodv 
were^irst  carried  into  effect:  butitwouldi 
indeed,  be  meet  uDJust  if  ^ote  lawsi  which 
peculiar  ciroumttances  of  a  temporary 
operatioo  alone  ju8tified»  should  be  ooo« 
tioued  long  after  the  cause  wheaee  they 
origiuated  had  ceasedi  and  if  the  Revolu* 
lioOi  founded  as  it  was  on  the  most  en- 
larged principles  of  cifil  and  religious 
freedom,  should  be  now  considered  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  exclusion  which  would 
dilgraee  it.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  neat  proceeded  to  the  articles  of  the 
union  with  Scotland,  which,  he  observed, 
stipulated  that  the  Protestant  religion  was 
to  be  established  as  the  reh'gion  of  the 
state.  This,  he  admitted^^Hit  when  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  went  on  to  cite 
jihe  union  with  Ireland  in  support  of  his 
argumenty  be  (earl  Grey)  confessed  his 
gstoniahmenU — It  had  neen  asserted  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  the  union 
betwe^m  Gfeat  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  concessions  to  the 
Catholics*  That  compact  had.  no  doubt, 
guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
church  as  bj^  law  established.  But  in 
what  part  of  its  articles  was  to  be  found 
one  wohl  of  a  permanent  exclusion  of  the 
Bomao  CathiHics  from  all  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution?  If  he  had  read  those 
articles  ri|^tly,  he  found  them  to  suggest 
B  ^%ty  different  interpretation.  To  his 
understanding  it  appeared^  from  their  very 
context,  thai  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
who  bad  carried  that  legislative  measure 
into  effect,  and  who  felt  the  pressure  of 
temporary  obstacles  to  their  views,  had. 
at  that  time,  contemplated  the  adoption 
of  those  very  measures  for  which,  af^er 
nineteen  years,  his  noble  friend  and  him- 
self were  contending ;  measures,  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  had  induced  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  to  give  their  support  to 
the  extinction  of  that  parliament  whose 
corruptions  deserved  no  better  fate.  Was 
there  a  man  who  heard  him.  particularly 
after  what  had  passed,  on  the  discussion 
of  that  question  in  another  place,  that 
could  doubt  that  if  the  Irish  parKament 
bad  continued  in  independent  existence, 
the  relief  now  sought  for  by  the  Catholics 
would  not  have  been  long  since  granted. 
But  what  said  the  fourth  article  of  tliat 
union,  which,  according  to  the  assertion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  had  for 
ever  set  at  rest  the  question  of  Catholic 
discussion  ?  It  provided  that  every  peer 
of  parliament*  and  every  member  of  the 
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HoQseofConmonsi  should  take  eenat» 
oaths  and  subscribe  to  certain  deelara* 
tions^  until  when?— untiljparKament  abeaU 
otherwise  provide.  So  tar  then  from  the 
compact  of  the  union  being  on  this  pdim^ 
as  the  noble  and  learned  lord  assumed, 
fundamental  and  inviolable,  and  debarring 
parliament  from  any  examination  of  the 
polic;^  of  continuing  the  obnoxioas  r^ 
stnctions  in  question,  those  restrietioss 
were  expressly  heU  out  as  a  subject  on 
which  future  provision  was  likely  to  be 
made.  It  was  well  known  that  miattters 
had,  in  fact,  farther  measures  in  contem* 
platien.  but  not  betuj^  able  to  carry  them, 
although  they  had  given  a  pledge  at  the 
period  of  the  unhm  that  they  should  be 
effected,  they  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  office,  when  it  appeared  impoaaible 
for  them  to  redeem  their  promise.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord,  and  the  learned 
prelatea  who  opposed  the  motion  of  bis 
noble  friend,  justified  the  exduHion  of 
the  Catholics  as  a  denial,  not  of  tcderatioa 
butofi>ower.  What  waa  meant  by  that 
distinction?  Had  they  not  assumed  thai 
the  consequence  of  granting  those  con« 
cessions  would  be  at  once  to  place  that 
body  in  poasesaion  of  ail  the  offices  of 
civil  andmihtai^  trust?  When,  there* 
fore,  it  was  argued  that  danger  arose 
from  such  a  result,  it  was  tlm  duty  of 
those  who  advocated  the  daims  to  mow 
that,  even  if  danger  exbted.  it  was  not 
likely,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances, 
to  be  so  formidable  as  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  system  of  exclusiott  from 
whioh  much  gneater  dangers  were  to  be 
ai^reliended.  In  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  contended,  that  under  the  meat 
favourable  circumstances  to  the  Catholica. 
few  of  thst  persuasion  could  obtain  such 
offices.  Supposing  a  king  of  the  country 
so  insensible  to  his  duties  to  his  country 
—forgetful  of  his  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Protestant  succession,  as 
to  dispense  all  his  favours  on  the  Catho* 
lies,  he  still  could  only  do  so  to  a  very 
limited  amount.  Before  then,  we  could 
suppose  the  exbtence  of  such  an  excess 
of  Catholics  as  would  be  hostile  to  the 
security  of  the  ProtesUnt  establishment, 
we' must  assume  the  concurrence  of  three 
circumstances  most  unlikely,  namely, 
such  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the 
Catholics,  compared  with  the  Protestants, 
as  was  not  to  be  calculated  on— a  Protes* 
tant  king  exclusively  attached  to  the  Ca- 
tholica ;  and  tlmt  king  free  from  the  con* 
trd  of  a  Protestant  parliament.    Three 
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more  unleneble  proposidoas  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  It  was  not,  however, 
jtttt  to  say  that  power  was  the  object  of 
the  Catholics.  What  they  souj^^t  was 
eligtbility  to  ofilces  of  civif  tmst.  That 
eligibiUty  was  a  civil  right,  of  which  no 
subject  should  be  debarred,  without  show- 
ipg  that  a  great  danger  was  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  state  from  hb  enjoyanent  of 
it.  To  deprhre  him,  on  grounds  short  of 
public  danger,  of  that  mgibiUty,  which 
was  the  distinction  of  a  free  geiremment, 
and  more  emphatically  ef  the  English  go- 
iremment,  was  to  do  him  a  great  injustice* 
It  must,  like  every  other  privil^,  be 
subservient  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state,  to  be  regulatod  and  restrained  by  a 
paramount  necessity ;  but  no  man  could 
contend,  that  the  capacity  of  rising  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  state,  which  belonged 
to  the  humblest  man  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  the  proudest  of  their  lordships, 
was  not  a  capacity  of  great  and  enviable 
importance,  and  of  which  no  class  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  should  be  deprived, 
but  on  the  clearest  proofs  of  danger  to 
the  public  safety  from  the  possession.  But 
nverting  to  the  question  of  an  extension 
<^  power  to  the  Catholics,  that  had  been 
given  them  already.  Power  had  been 
eonfenred  on  them  when  they  obtained 
tiie  elective  franchise — when  they  were 
enabled  to  enjov  property — to  embark  in 
all  the  successful  pursuits  of  trade  and 
eommerce — ^when  they  were  allowed  to 
employ  their  talents  in  war,  and  to  extend 
the  influence  which  all  those  souroes  of 

Ewer  could  not  fail  to  produce.  But 
ving  given  them  that  power,  why  stop 
BOW  on  a  principle  of  exclusion ;  having 
given  the  Catholics  all  those  efficient 
means  of  influence,  why  convert  them 
into  a  separate  class,  likely  to  view  with 
jealousy  and  alienation  that  constitution, 
from  which  they  were  excluded?  For 
his  part,  he  never  could  reflect  on  such  in- 
consistency, without  being  struck  with  its 
impolicy  and  danger.  Instead  of  uphold* 
ing  a  community  of  interests,  and  binding 
liie  people  of  the  empire  in  the  bonds  of 
conciliation,  the  effect  of  these  restrictions 
was,  to  excite  divisions  and  irritation,  sure 
to  be  more  inveterate  when  the  public 
exigeocy  should  require  the  unanimous 
co-operation  of  every  description  of  the 
people ;  and  yet  that  was  the  system  to 
which  Uie  noble  and  learned  lord  looked 
as  the  mam  and  essential  security  of  the 
Frotestant  establishment.  There  remain- 
ed Another  part  of  the  subject)  en  which 


he  was  anxious  to  ofier  a  few  observations, 
in  voting  for  the  proposition  of  his  neble 
friend,  he  was  prepared  to  go  into  a  com-* 
nittee^  with  the  undisguised  intention  of 
affording  to  the  Roasan  CathoHcs  nothing 
less  than  complete  relief.  If,  however,  other 
noble  lords  fek  that  while  they  did  not  go 
to  that  extent,  there  were  otiwr  measures 
of  relief  that  they  were  disposed  to  con- 
cede, they  must  vote  for  the  committee. 
—And  here  he  must  do  the  noble  earl  the 
justice  to  say.  that  though  he  conscien- 
tiously opposed  those  concessions  on 
former  occasions,  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
moderation  and  liberality.  That  nobl« 
earl  did  not  impute  to  the  Catholics  opi- 
nions of  any  immoral  nature— he  did  not 
suppose  them  to  hold  doctrines  incom- 
patible with  their  loyalty  to  the  state. 
The  belief  in  transubsUntiation,  in  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  in  the  sacriflce  of 
the  mass,  was  disallowed  by  thai  noble  earl, 
as  a  ground  of  disoualification.  If  so,  why 
then  continue  ^^larations  against  those 
articles  of  faith  on  the  Statute  book? 
They  were  not  connected  with  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  also  the  doctrines  cf  the  Greek  and 
Russian  churches.  Why  call  upon  any 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
before  he  took  his  seat,  to  subseribe 
to  such  declarations,  on  subjects,  of  which 
many  who  subscribed  could  have  little  in- 
formation ;  at  the  same  time,  that  such  a 
course  went  ffratuitously  to  insult  and 
degrade  the  bdief  of  tliose  who  considered 
such  subjects  with  religious  reverence? 
Surely  they  might  go  into  a  committee  to 
redeem  tKe  Statute  book  from  such  a 
stain,  to  relieve  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  consciences  of  others,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  subscribing  to  such  unnecessary 
and  degrading  declarations.  Had  they 
examined  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and 
the  iiHrocation  of  saints  so  accurately,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  swear,  however  errone- 
ous they  might  be,  that  they  were  also 
superstitious  and  idolatrous?  He  was 
also  prepared  for  a  revision  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  but  in  the  committee  it  could 
be  investigated  whether  the  terms  of  the 
oath  (and,  af^er  all,  an  oath,  it  would  be 
recdtected,  was  the  only  security  the  ex- 
clusion possessed  for  its  continuance) 
could  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  yield  se- 
curity to  the  Protestant,  and  satisfaction 
to  the  Catholics.  The  noble  lord  who 
spoke  from  the  cross  bench,  and  who  bad 
on  former  occasions  declared  himself  hos- 
tile to  farther  concessioOi  had  that  night 
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expreswd  Kimtelf  favourable  to  the  daimi 
of  the  Catholici,  although  at  present  he 
was  withheld  from  giving  hit  support  to 
them  by  the  intemperate  language  of  Dr. 
Milner.— When  called  to  legislate  on  the 
condition  and  claims  of  the  Catholics*  he 
(earl  Grey)  must  protest  against  the  in- 
troduction of  any  opinions  of  Dr.  Milner, 
or  of  having  that  subject  discussed  on 
grounds  of  reference  to  those  opinions.  If| 
however^  the  securities  proposed  in  1607» 
were  proposed,  as  Dr.  Milner  was  re- 
ported by  the  noble  lord  to  have  stated, 
from  a  malignant  spirit,  the  proposition 
of  those  securities  proceeded  from  Dr. 
Milner  himself.  That  gentleman  might 
have  changed  his  opinions  since,  although 
he  could  not  attribute  such  change  to  any 
good  motive.  But  instead  of  the  intem- 
perate  language  of  any  man  being  an  ar* 
gument  of  delay,  it  was,  in  his  mind,  an 
argument  for  dispatch.  Did  any  man  be* 
lieve,  that  if  when  that  question  ten  years 
a^  was  first  discussed,  and  those  securi- 
ties were  proposed  by  the  Irish  bishops 
iand  here  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
)r.  Milner  was  no  longer  their  agent), 
concession  might  not  have  been  maae 
with  the  fullest  secttrit)r.  Delay  produced 
irritation,  and  that  irritation,  which  was 
the  natural  result  of  disappointment,  was 
iure  to  add  to  every  postponement  new 
and  aggravated  difficulties.  Every  thing 
was  now  favourable  for  the  inquiry.  It 
was  a  season  of  profound  peace,  in  which 
It  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to  repair 
the  breaches  whicn  time  or  misrule 
had  made  in  the  fabric  of  the  state. 
But  without  diminishing  the  hope  of  its 
continuance,  were  there  not  in  the  state 
of  human  passions,  and  in  the  relation 
in  which  we  stood,  as  to  our  two 
great  rivals,  America  and  France,  manjr 
Uiings  to  forbid  the  expectation  of  its 
being  perpetual  ?  When  we  looked  at 
America,  we  beheld  a  country  rapidly 
advancing  into  all  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  matunty— with  a  navy  increasing  in 
amount  and  characters-propelled  into 
activity  bv  a  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  impolitic  conduct  of  this  country— in 
time  of  peace  taking  up  new  positions, 
from  which  in  war  she  was  enabled  to 
threaten  our  trade,  and  weaken  the  se- 
curity of  our  colonial  possessions ;  while 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made  for  the  security 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  had  neither  the 
interest  nor  power  to  prevent  it.  If  we 
looked  to  Francei  we  beheld  a  country 
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annually  advancing  to  the  redisation  of 
all  those  resources  which  were  the  fruits 
of  wise  institutions  and  an  enlightened 
government,  blessed  in  a  variety  of  means 
ft'om  the  fertility  of  climate,  and  her  com- 
parative exemption  from  debt,— her  soil 
cultivated  by  a  manly  and  contented 
peasantry — her  population  enterprising 
and  impetuous,  improving  in  all  those 
hsbits  which  gave  vigour  and  energy  to 
natural  resources.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  not  to  reflect  on 
what  the  feelings  of  opposition  and  the 
spirit  of  revenge  might  in  a  few  yean 
produce.  A  calm  and  temperate  policy 
would,  no  doubt,  do  much  in  averting  any 
prospect  of  hostility,  but  no  statesman 
could  look  to  a  very  distant  period  with- 
out providing  for  such  an  issue.  If  he 
turned  his  view  to  our  own  condition,  he 
saw  our  immense  debt,  our  load  of  taxation 
unequal  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
that  debt,  and  still  impossible,  though 
great  the  pressure  on  the  industry  and 
wants  of  the  country,  to  be  in  anv  ade- 
quate degree  alleviated.  If  he  looked  at 
the  state  of  our  circulation,  he  b^eld 
that  very  same  condition  of  things  which 
when  it  existed  in  France,  that  country 
was  uniformly  asserted  to  be  either  bank- 
rupt, or  on  tne  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He 
had  to  consider  that  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  our  paper  currency  was 
acknowledged  by  parliament  to  be  depre* 
ciated — that  in  place  of  the  ancient 
standard  of  value,  we  were  proceeding  to 
find  a  remedy  in  an  untried  speculation — 
hazardous  because  untried^and  for  the 
cessation  of  which  we  had  no  better 
security  than  what  had  been  so  often 
found  inefficient  in  procuring  our  return 
from  a  paper  to  a  metallic  circtilatioo. 
With  all  these  considerations  menacing 
our  security,  was  Ireland  to  be  left  a  con- 
tinued prey  to  that  system  of  proscrip- 
tion from  whence  in  former  exigencies 
so  much  of  danger  and  alarm  had  been 
felt  throughout  the  empire  ?  Was  it  any 
thing  less  than  madness  to  sufier  such 
dangers  to  accumulate,  and  not,  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  to  take  the 
certain  means  to  allay  present  discontent 
and  provide  future  security.  He  knew 
that  the  morbid  state  of  that  country,  the 
fatal  efiect  of  a  long  space  of  misgovern- 
ment,  could  not  be  remedied  by  any  one 
measure,  but  could  be  accomplished  only, 
by  a  long  perseverance  in  soothing,  mild,, 
and  conciliatory  principles  of  policy :  amJL 
he  conjured  their  lordsnjps  at  they  wisbeA 
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to  Detain  the  pofition  their  country  held 
fai  the  world,  to  commence  that  night  the 
salutary  work  of  conciliation  and  peace, 
by  giving  their  assent  to  the  proposition 
of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  it  was 
evident  that  the  friends  of  the  Catholics 
now  claimed  for  them  free  admission  into 
all  offices  of  state  and  trust,  in  the  same 
d^ee  that  the  Protestants  enjoyed  those 
pnvile^es.    If  there  were  any  sobjects  of 
minor  importance  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  of  their  lordships,  on  which  conces- 
sion was  to  be  granted,  any  separate  and 
specific  remedies  for  particular  grievances, 
it  was  open  for  those  noble  lords  to  bring 
them  before  the  House ;  and  it  might  be- 
come the  House  to  entertain  the  discus- 
sion.   But  he  was  persuaded  that  their 
lordships  were  not  to  be  deluded.    The 
main  oojects  of  the  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  in  parliament,  in  the  privy 
council,  and  to  be  eligible  to  the  mat 
offices  of  the  state.    If  there  existed  any 
doubt  as  to  that  point,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  review  what  passed  in  1813  on 
this  question.    The  moment  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  noble  baron,  who  then  sat  in  the 
other  House  of  IMkoient,  was  carried, 
for  Introducing  into  the  bill  then  before 
that  House  a  clause,  excluding  Catholics 
from  parliament  and  the  privy  coundl, 
ibe  bill  was  altogether  withdrawn,  even 
bjF  its  supporters,  from  the  fuller  consider- 
ation of^  the  legislature.     Was  he    not 
therefore  justified  in  maintaining  that  the 
object  of  the  Catholics  was  the  extensive 
one  which  he  had  described  ?  He  agreed 
with  his  noble  and  learned  friend  that  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  as  established 
m  1668,  was  essentially  Protestant.    He 
would  not  follow  the  ncole  earl  in  discuss- 
ing the  specific  reasons  for  each  separate 
act  of  Iq^ature,  but  be  contended  that 
the  governing  principle  at  the  Revolution 
was  to  secure  and  strengthen  the  con* 
nexions  between  the  establishments  of 
diurch  and  state.    In  determining  on  that 
principle,  their  lordships'  ancestors  had 
abided  by  the  striking  lessons  of  expe- 
rience in  their  own  mstory.    They  had 
twice  seen  the  constitution  subverted,  by 
severing  the  interests  of  the  state  from 
the  church.    The  country  had  at  that 
time  the  experience  of  two  great  convul- 
sions;  one  in  which  the  Puritans  bad 
overturned  at  once  the  monarchy  and  the 
ohurcfi ;  the  other  at  a  subsequent  period, 
wherjs  the  monarch  had  almost  subverted 
the  church,  and  completely  subverted  his 
(VOL.  XL.) 


own  throne  by  means  of  the  doctrines  and 
practice  of  ropery.    With  those  exam- 
ples before  their  eyes,  our  ancestors  had 
wisely  adopted  the  principle,  that  the  con- 
nexion of  a  church  and  a  limited  mo- 
narchy was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  of  civil  liberty  and  of  constitu- 
tional government ;   and  in  deciding  the 
question  that  the  king  must  be  Protestant, 
tney  had  also  decided  that  the  govern- 
ment must  be  Protestant  likewise.    Upon 
what  principle,  he  would  ask,  could  it  be 
argued,  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  Crown, 
and  yet  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifierence 
what  advisers  the  Crown  should  have? 
The  noble  lord  had  asked  at  what  point 
pur  concessions  should  stop?   Certainly 
this  would  be  a  fair  question,  if  the  busi- 
ness was  one  merely  of  degree  or  expe- 
diency ;  but  as  he  (lord  Liverpool)  under- 
stood it,  it  was  a  question  of  principle, 
whether  the  sovemment,  as  by  law  esta- 
blidbed,  could   be   otherwise  than  Pro- 
testant? Suppose  th^  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lica  and  of  all  dissenters  were  granted  to 
the   fullest   extent ;  suppose  a  general 
establishment  of  equal  rights ;  and  that 
peers,  commoners,  privy-counsellors,  and 
judges,  were  of  aiiy  or  all  religions ;  if 
under  such  circumstances  a  king  should 
happen  to  be  conscientiously  Catholic, 
would  such  a  parliament  or  council,  or 
ought  it  to  show  any  anxiety  to  enforce 

r'nst  the  sovereign  those  laws  which 
»lved  the  people  from  their  allegiance 
to  a  Catholic  ruler  ?  Could  they  or  ought 
they  in  strict  duty  and  consistency  to 
advise  the  dethronement  of  a  monarch, 
because  he  was  a  dissenter  like  many  of 
themselves  ?  Was  it  fit  then  that  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  should  be  Catholics  ? 
When  the  very  acts  of  parliament  that 
adopted  and  enforced  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, had  dbected  that  even  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  broken  through  rather 
than  the  kmg  should  be  a  Catholic,  how 
could  it  be  said  that  the  law  contemplated 
or  allowed  Catholic  advisers  ?  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  the  times  were  changed,  and 
that  the  exclusive  principle,  however  use- 
ful formerly,  was  no  longer  requisite  i  but 
who  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  as  to  predict  positively  what 
would  or  would  not  happen  afler  a  long 
lapse  of  years  ?  He  would  ask,  whether 
90  or  even  20  years  beforehand,  any  one 
could  have  been  bold  enough,  or  sagacious 
enough  to  foretell  the  overthrow  of  a  long- 
esublished  monarchy  by  the  Puritans? 
(2F) 
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whether  M  the  ridstoralioa  of  Cbftrlei  Sod^ 
any  one  coidd  have  foreseen  the  over- 
throw of  Jamea  in  eonsequence  ef  his 
adherence  to  Popery  i  Ii  was  from  obser- 
vation of  these  two  events  that  our  an- 
cestors had  laid  down  those  prmciples  by 
which  the  country  had  enjoyed  more  civU 
liberty  and    happiness   than   any  other 
couDiry  00  the  uce  of  the  globe.    Still  if 
these  principles  were  in  themselves  un* 
just,  he  should  be  the  last  person  to  desire 
their  preservatioot   but  he  roust  confess 
that  he  saw  nothing  unjust  in  them.   If  one 
party  sliould  give  a  qualified,  another  an 
upqualified  allegiance   to  the  sovereign^ 
thtre  ua.s  no  injustice  in  preferring  the 
>t;coiid  lo  the  first.    Those  who  ofiered  to 
the  state  a  qualified  allegiance  only,  did 
not  bring  the  same  claims  for  civil  rights, 
as  those  who  offered  a  whole  and  un<|ualii- 
fied  allegiance.    The  Roman  Catholic  nol 
only  brought  a  qualified  allegiance,  bul 
differed   from   other  dissenters  in    this, 
that  he  not  only  questioned  the  king> 
supremacy,  but  ackpowledffed  a  foreign 
one.    All  who  dissented  mm  the  g^ 
vemment  in  chnrch  and  sute,  placed 
themselves    in    a    state    of    exclusion^ 
with  this  distinction,  that  with  the  masa 
of  dissenters,  there  was  merely  a  negation 
oC  the  supreme  power  of  the  Crown  in 
ecclesiastical    natters;    with    Catholics 
there  was  the  acknowlcdgmeal  of  a  su- 
premacy above  that  of  the  monardi.     It, 
therefore,  the  Catholic  came  and  asked 
for  equal  rights,  there  was  no  unfieiHrnesa 
in  saving  to  him,    "  You  do  not  come  on 
equal  conditions  with  the  Protestant  wab* 
jects  of  the  realm."    The  Quakers,  a  body 
equally  exemplary  for  their  moral  deoMa- 
nour  and  loyal  soitimenta,  tfie  non-jurora 
of  a  precedmg  reign,  a  class  of  conseien- 
tious  and  pbus  persons,  were  and  had 
been  excluded  because  tbcy  did  not  give 
that  unqualified  assent  to  the  svstem  of 
church  and  state  which  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  essential  to  eur  liberdca.  It 
was  not  true,  as  had  been  assorted,  that 
the  church  of  Rome  exerdaed  no  power 
except  in  matters  purely  eccleststical.  It 
waa  true  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  tem- 
poral jurisdiction    as  sucbt  but,  at  the 
same  time^  the  objects  under  its  central 
did  in  fact,  concern  almost  all  that  was 
temporal  as  well  as  spivitual  in  huoan 
a£Gurs :  he  alluded  particalarly   to  mar» 
riages,  divorces,  wills,  and  deeds  of  that 
nature.    The  principle  of  auricular  con- 
fession, coupled  with  absolution,  was  aloae 
a  supremacy  greater  than  any  that  ever 
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belonged  to   any  cbsa  of  sovereigns^ 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  possessed  the  power 
they  would  use  that  power  in  pursuit  of 
farther  objects,  namely,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  at  least  a  participation  of  the 
property  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  of  the  es-^ 
tablished  church.    To  show  that  this  par- 
ticipation was  desired   by  the  catholic 
Hierarchy  he  would  not  allude  to  the 
opinion  or  writings  of  Catholic  divinea 
which  might  be  disclaimed  as  absurd  or 
extravagant,  but  he  would  quote  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  generally  deemed  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  tolerant  and  moderate 
members  of  the  Catholic  body,  he  meanft 
Sir  John  Throgmorton,  who  stated  in  a 
publication  some  time  ago,  that  he  looked 
for  the  da^  when  the  emoluments  of  the 
English  bishoprics  ihoiUd  be  alternately 
held  by   Protestants  and  Catholics,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  noted  upon  in  some 
of  the  German  states.    It  waa  then  for 
parliament  to  cmisider  the  expediency  oC 
granting  power  to  those  likely  to  employ 
It  for  the  e^ablishment  of  sueh  a  system. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  grant  of  suck 
power  aa  was  at  present  required  woiidd 
serve  to  produce  tranquillity  and  harosony 
in  Irdand.     In  thia  opinion,  hewee^,  he 
could  not  acquiesce.    For  he  oouM  not 
comprehend  how  the  Catholics  were  to  be 
contented  with  merely  Umt  quantum  of 
power  which  thetff  advocates  at  present  de- 
manded ;  and  aa  to  the  afgument  drasvn. 
from  the  Catholic's  poasesaion  of  theelec^ 
tive  flranchise  to  repel  the  appr^easioa 
of  dao|^r  from  any  farther  extension  of 
his  pohtical  power,  he  thought  it  totallj 
delttsivew    It  waste  be  recollected  that 
although  the  Catholic  possessed  the  elec- 
tive firanchise,  they  could  idL  present  mdy 
exercise  that  franohiae  in  the  dection  of 
Protestants,  whereas  ifthe  daimsadvanced 
by    the   petitioaers   wete   acceded    tt^ 
they  rai^t  vote  for  CaSholtofr    If  then 
the  Catholics    were  invested  with  that 

gowerv  could  any  one  believe  they  would 
e  content  without  going  farther,  and  that 
instead  of  prodeciQg  hamimiy  mid  peaoe». 
the  proposed  ceMoession  would  not  rather 
serve  to  give  birth  to  a  pevpetaal  contest 
between  the  Catheiio  populadeo  and 
piiesthood  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pro- 
testant proprietois  and  friends  of  the  Pno* 
testant  establfehment  on  the  ether,  esped- 
^ly  with  reoard  to  the  pesscssieoa  of  the 
ckiireb  ?  He  oeuki  not  conceive  it  poesi- 
l^  to  avert  siseh  a  contest,  if  CatboHca 
were  rendered  eligibly  to  sit  in  parliaaieal. 
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But,  DotwithinmdingliiiiaiprenionBupon 
this  sQ^ct,  he  mig^t  be  induced  to 
concede  the  clttim  put  forward  by  the 
Catholic  advocates,  if  he  thought  such 
conccissions  likely  to  produce  any  practi- 
cal good,  because,  for  the  attainment  of 
such  good,  he  fdt  that  flbmethiog  ought 
to  be  risked.  What  good,  however,  he 
would  ask,  was  to  be  derived  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Catholic  popuhition  from  ad- 
mittiog  a  few  Catholic  lords  and  com- 
moners to  sit  m  pariiament?  If  the 
Catholic  peasant  were  consulted  upon  diis 
question,  he  rather  apprehended,  that  he 
would  state  to  his  confessor,  that  he  felt 
no  interest  in  an  object  that  did  not  pro- 
mise to  relieve  him  firom  the  payment  of 
any  (Hirt  of  his  tithe,  or  to  mminish  his 
taxation,  or  to  render  him  any  good  what- 
ever. Such,  indeed,  would  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic 
peo^e  of  Ireland.  The  noble  earPs  allu- 
sion to  the  system  in  other  countries,  and 
particularly  to  those  where  the  Greek 
church  prevailed,  was  not  at  all  applicable 
as  he  (lord  L.)  conceived,  to  the  case  of 
this  country,  oecause  in  each  of  those 
countries  ttie  power  of  the  Pope  was  con- 
trolled by  the  local  sovereign,  who,  having 
the  church  possessions  at  his  disposal, 
could  guard  a^nst  the  danger  of  a 
ibrei^  jurisdiction.  Nosuch  guard  could, 
in  his  view,  be  provided  by  his  country 
throu^  the  establishment  of  a  veto,  in 
objectmg  to  which  he  always  thought  the 
Catholics  right,  while  he  felt  that  the 
enacttnent  of  such  a  measure  would  af- 
ford no  security  whatever  to  die  Protest- 
ants. The  noble  earl  had  dleeed  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  this 
country  from  the  power  of  the  Pope ;  but 
in  this  optm'on  he  could  not  concur,  from 
what  was  known  of  that  prince's  influence 
with  the  whole  of  the  Catnolic  community, 
and  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  extent 
of  that  influence  was  not  distinctly  ascer- 
Unned.  In  seeking  for  civil  privileges,  it 
riiould  be  rememl^red  that  tne  Camolics 
applied  for  them  upon  terms  which  would 
not  be  acceded  to  in  any  iree  state ;  for 
they  sought  equal  privileges  with  other 
classes  of  the  people,  but  upon  unequal 
conditions,  as  they  were  withng  to  submit 
only  to  qualified  obligations  of  allegiance, 
while  the  obHsations  of  others  were  with- 
out any  qualification.  Yet  with  all  those 
ol^ections  to  the  daims  of  the  Catholics, 
be  would,  he  repeated,  be  ready  to  nban- 
don  the  considerations  which  theory  and 
abstract  reasoning  suggested,  if  a  conces- 


lion  to  thdse  claims  held  out  any  prospect 
of  practical  good.  That  pro8{)ect,  how- 
ever, did  not  ofier  in  his  view ;  for  instead 
of  allaying  animosity,  he  feared  that  the 
concession  proposed  wouhd  rather  serve 
to  extend  it,  while  theCatholic  people  were 
not  likely  to  derive  any  benefit  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  from  the  eligibility  of  a  few 
individuals  (respectable,  no  doubt),  to 
sit  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  allegation  that 
the  Catholics  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
concessions  now  proposed,  without  seek- 
ingany  farther  objects — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  possession  or  participation  of  the 
property  of  the  established  church — he 
could  not,  he  must  say,  be  induced  to 
subscribe  to  such  an  allegation,  his  opi- 
nion of  human  nature  being  very  different 
from  that  professed  by  those  from  whom 
this  allegation  proceeded.  Underall  those 
circumstances,  then,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  risk  the  security  of  the  Protest- 
ant constitution  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, recollecting  the  blessings  which  the 
country  bad  enjoyed  under  that  constitu- 
tion, especially  through  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  religion  with  a  Protestant 
monarchy  and  a  Protestant  parliament. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotone  said,  that 
if  the  mamtenance  of  the  disabilities  com- 
plained of  by  the  Catholics,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, which  formed  such  an  essential 
part  of  that  constitution,  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  oppose  their  removal. 
But  his  impression  upon  this  subject  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  noble  earl 
who  spoke  last.  That  noble  earl's  im- 
pression, appeared  to  be  grounded  upon 
what  the  character  of  the  Catholics  was 
in  other  times.  But  this  he  submitted  was 
a  most  erroneous  rule  of  judgment,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  Catholics,  but  to 
various  other  sects.  For  who  Could  in 
candour  appreciate  different  sects  of  Dis- 
senters at  present,  from  what  had  beeii 
the  conduct  of  those  sects  in  former 
times  I  Who  could,  for  instance,  suppose 
the  Anabaptists  the  same  description  of 
persons  in  the  present  day  as  they  were, 
when  through  their  extravagance  they 
created  such  disturbances  In  Germany  ? 
Or  who  would  estimate  the  present  bishops 
of  the  established  church,  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  Protestant  prelates  who  in 
1641  agreed  to  such  odious  canons,  and 
especiiUly  to  that  which  proclaimed  the 
divine  right  of  kings?    Such  a  rule  of 
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ludgment  would  never  be  insisted  upon 
by  any  just  roan,  with  reference  to  any 
existing  sect,  time  and  impro?ed  know- 
ledge haying  produced  a  material  change 
in  each  and  all.  Therefore  the  noble  se- 
cretary's conclusion  was  not  to  be  sus- 
tained. The  noble  earl  was  equally  erro- 
neous in  attributing  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  that  conduct  being  no* 
toriously  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  that  infatuated  family  to  establish  arbi- 
trary power.  What,  for  instance,  had  the 
Catholic  religion  to  do  with  the  conduct 
of  this  family  in  Scotland  >  The  noble 
secretary  had  deprecated  as  peculiarly 
dangerous  the  admissibility  of  Catholics  to 
sit  in  the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  at  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  himself,  for  that  was 
all  the  advocates  for  the  Catholics  pro- 
posed. He  also  professed  to  thinK  it 
dangerous  that  Catholic  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  should  be  rendered  eligible  to 
sit  in  a  Protestant  parliament,  or  to  accept 
certain  offices  under  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment. Whence  the  noble  secretary's  ap- 
nrehension  arose  he  could  not  divme. 
With  respect  to  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  there 
was  no  instance  to  be  found  of  those  dan- 
gers being  produced  by  that  article  of 
Catholic  faith  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  which  it  was  so  much  more 
likely  to  be  dangerous  in  this.  As  to  the 
argument  against  the  motion*  derived 
from  the  coronation  oath  and  the  princi- 
ciples  of  the  Revolution,  he  maintamed 
that  it  was  directly  against  those  principles 
to  allow  that  the  Crown  was  prevented 
from  admitting  to  its  service  any  body  of 
its  subjects  whom  it  might  think  worthy 
of  trust.  The  noble  secretary  was  adverse 
to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the  con- 
stitution, because  truly  they  sought  that 
admission  upon  qualined  conditions !  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  all  the  Dissen- 
ters were  so  admitted  upon  qualified  con- 
ditions. But  if  the  noble  secretary's  prin- 
ciple were  established  all  those  Dissenters 
who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy 
must  be  excluded  from  the  constitution, 
and  all  Scotland  would  be  subject  to  that 
exclusion.  Such  a  system  of  exclusion 
would  not  be  attempted  even  by  the  noble 
secretary,  and  upon  what  pound  of  equity 
then  should  the  Catholic  be  excluded, 
because  he  could  not  conscientiously  take 
certain  oaths  ?  The  Catholics  were  ready 
to  take  any  oath  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  the  peformanee  of 
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tbeir  civil  duties  as  loyal  subjects.  They 
bad,  indeed,  already  subscribed  the  oathn 
required  of  them : — some  of  those  oaths 
having  been  drawn  up  by  their  decided 
opponents,  while  others  were  framed  by 
themselves;  so  that  the  Catholics  had 
done  all  in  their  power  to  satisfy  the  ob« 
ject,  and  to  affora  the  assurances  which 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  ^^ooU 
sack  appeared  to  demand;  and  he  was 
authorised  to  state,  that  th^y  were  ready 
to  subscribe  to  any  other  oaths  that  might 
be  deemed  necessary  as  a  guarantee  for 
their  civil  alleffiance. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  said,  that  he 
should  not  presume,  after  the  subject  had 
been  so  fully  debated,  to  enter  (at  large 
into  this  extensive  question,  but  to  call 
their  lordships  attention  to  the  state  in 
which  it  now  came  before  them  and  to 
make  some  observations  on  what  had  pas- 
sed in  the  debate.  Having,  whibt  he  bad 
the  honour  of  serving  his  majesty  in  Ire- 
land, recommended  the  situation  of  his 
majesty's  Catholic  subjects  to  the  favour-* 
able  consideration  of  the  parliament- 
having  through  the  able  and  temperate 
conduct  of  a  noble  friend  whose  loss  we 
all  lament  twice  been  enabled  to  give  his 
majesty's  assent  to  liberal  concession  to 
that  body — he  trusted  it  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  disclaim  any  notions  of  bigotry 
or  intolerance,  or  to  express  his  earnest 
wishes  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  as  &r  as 
was  consistent  with  the  state  and  temper 
of  the  times,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishments  of  the  realm*  Tlie  propo- 
sition made  by  the  noble  earl  was  under 
certain  words,  to  go  into  a  general  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
arrangement  that  would  conciliate  all 
classes  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  unite 
them  in  support  of  the  British  constitution 
— an  object  so  desirable  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  House  but  must  anxiously 
concur  in  it ;  but  it  was  because  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  noble  lord's  proposition 
if  acceded  to,  would  instead  of  union  and 
concord,  produce  dissatisfaction,  discon- 
tent, and  disorder,  that  he  should  give  it 
bb  decided  opposition.  For  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  let  us  review  the 
state  in  which  we  own  are.  Some  few 
years  ago,  the  friends  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims  thought  it  right,  that,  in  re- 
turn for  the  removal  of  all  disabilities  from 
the  Roman  Catholics,  certain  concessions 
should  be  made  on  their  side,  such  as  some 
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interference  of  the  Crown  in  die  appmnt- 
laent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superior 
clergy,  and  some  restrictions  on  the  com- 
munications with  the  see  of  Romot 
called  the  Veto,and  the  regium  exequatur. 
Whether  these  propositions  were  proper 
or  not,  he  meant  not  to  examine,  but 
these  views  were  brought  forward  by  con- 
siderable persons,  and  these  opinions  had 
the  sanction  of  great  names— they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  the 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  though  he  was 
aware  the^  had  changed  their  opinions,  yet 
some  consideration  was  due  to  others,  who 
hap|>ened  not  to  be  able  to  change  their 
opmions  as  fast  as  they  have  done ;  bow- 
ever,  these  persons,  wise  when  in  concur- 
rence with  noble  lords,  and  now  un- 
wise, or  if  it  is  more  approved  by  the  noble 
lord,  always  unwise,  brought  forward  a 
bill  upon  these  principles,  what  was  the 
result  i  A  small  party  of  the  upper  class 
approved  it ;  the  rest  of  the  body  and 
more  particularly  the  clergy,  remonstrated 
against  it :  its  supporters  were  designated 
worse  than  orange  |nen :  it  was  denounced 
from  the  pulpit — the  bill  of  relief  was 
denominated,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
worse  than  the  penal  statutes,— a  bill  that 
could  be  enforced  only  through  torrents  of 
blood,  and  that  would  shake  the  British 
empire  to  its  foundations.  Was  it  not 
from  this  undoubted  fact,  that  no  plan 
was  yet  known  that  would  conciliate  the 
two  sects,  and  give  content,  was  it  not 
useless  to  go  into  a  committee ;  did  it  not 
become  every  one  to  brins  forward  some 
distinct  proposition  upon  which  men  might 
decide,  and  not  by  dealing  in  generals, 
produce  either  unfounded  expectations  or 
general  alarm  ?  what  must  be  the  opinions 
of  people  of  the  motives  of  this  com- 
mittee f  Some  would  think  it  was  to  grant 
every  thing  to  the  Catholics,  others,  that 
it  was  intended  to  renew  the  late  bill  of  re- 
lief. If  the  noble  lord's  project  was  to  alarm 
only  oneclass  it  might  be  of  less  importance; 
but  by  this  x^ommittee  you  would  alarm 
both  Frotestant  and  Catholic  equally.  It 
bad  been  stated  by  the  noble  lords  oppo- 
site, that  the  time  was  favourable  for  the 
temperate  discussion  of  this  question,  but 
he  was  ven^  sorry  to  differ  from  them,  as 
he  much  wished  that  the  subject  should 
be  temperately  and  favourably  discussed 
and  was  obliged  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion 
the  time  was  very  unfavourable,  and  that 
from  causes  some  of  which,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  responsible  for,  others  for 
which  they  were  not  retponiiblei  a  very  un- 


fiivourable  impression  had  gone  forth  in  the 
public,  even  much  more  unfavourable  than 
some  years  ago.  The  first  point  he  should 
notice  that  had  this  effect,  and  for  which 
the    Roman  Catholics  were  responsible, 
was,  the  reception  and  conduct  on  the  bill 
of  relief  proposed  by  their  friends.    This 
measure  m  return  for  abdition  of  all  dis- 
tinction,   required  less  interference  and 
laid  less  restrictions  than  any  state  in  Eu- 
rope, Catholic  or  Protestant  had  laid  upon 
the  Catholics,  and  communications  with 
the  Roman  see,— a  measure  which  at  va- 
rious times  bad  the  concurrence  of  many 
of  that  body.    The  next  vras  the  conduct 
and  declarations  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  doc- 
trines that  have  been  promulgated  by  their 
clergy.    In  a  letter  from  Pius  8th  dated 
May  1808  to  all  the  cardinals,  giving  an 
account  of  his  transactions  with  Buona- 
parte he  says, — **  He  proposed  the  liberty 
of  every  worship  with  free  exercise  there- 
of.  We  have  rejected  this  article  as  con- 
trary to  the  councils,  to  the  canons,  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  the  tranquillity 
of  life,  to  the  happiness  of  the  state,  from 
the  consequences  that  would  be'  derived 
from  it.*'    No  one  can  deny  that  the  head 
of  the  church  must  know  the  princioles  of 
his  church,  and  it  must  have  an  innuence 
on  the  public  mind,  that  all  regulation 
should  be  refused  by  a  sect  whose  head 
propounded  such  principles.     Next  was 
the    declaration  of  the    Archbishop  of 
Mechlin  and  most  of  his  sufiragans,  **  that 
Catholics  could  not  take  the  oaths  to  a 
Protestant  sovereign.     The  re-establish- 
ment of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  The  suppres- 
sion of  all  societies  for  the  publication  of 
the  Bible.    Tlie  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  south  of  France  and  the 
murder  of  sixteen  Protestants  at  Nismes : 
and  the  indiscreet  publications  from  the 
Catholic  press,  particularly  those  of  Dr. 
Drumgoole,  and  Dr.  Gandolphy.    It  was 
perhaps  harsh  to  make  bodies  responsible 
for  the  indiscreet  writings  of  individuals 
but  such  was  the  nature  of  man,  that  such 
writmgs  would  have  that  effect,  more  cer- 
tainly when  the  indiscreet  writings  of  the 
latter  were  described  by  the  superior  au- 
thority at  Rome    as   worthy   of  being 
j^aced  in  letters  of  cedar  and  of  gold. 
These   circumstances  (whether  properly 
or  not  he  should  not  discuss)  had  siven  a 
very  unfavourable  turn  to  the  public  opi- 
nion in  this  country,  and  he  trusted  ne 
should  presentlyshow  that  the  noble  lords 
opposite  were  fuUy  ihipresied  withthatopi- 
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nion.  Fir8t,theopiiiioo8  of  the  Protestants, 
of  Ireland  aod  tome  petitions  from  some  of 
that  body  had  been  advanced  as  proving 
a  change  in  the  opinion  of  that  class  of 
his  maiest  j's  subjects ;  bat  when  he  con- 
sidered the  great  property  power  and  in- 
fluence in  Uiat  country  which  belonged 
to  the  nobk  lords  opposite  (certainly 
they  would  only  use  the  influence  of  thetr 
high  opinion)  the  only  surprise  was,  that 
more  petitions  had  not  been  obtained,  and 
that  such  power  and  influence  could  only 
extract  eight  or  ten  petitions  from  tb«t 
country  prored  to  him  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Protestants  of  that  country  were  not 
changed  and  that  they  looked  at  this 
question  with  alarm.  Next,  the  opinion 
of  the  peofde  of  England ;  they  had  in- 
deed spoken  their  sense  in  petitions, 
acainst  the  measure,  but  upon  these  pM- 
tions  he  could  not  help  making  an  obser- 
vation;—  when  the  clergy  petitioned 
their  petitions  were  oensur^  by  the  noble 
lords ;  if  Ihey  were  silent,  their  silence 
was  construed  in  favour  of  the  claims,  but 
he  must  insist  that  every  British  subject 
had  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  in  no  case 
could  the  clergy  come  forward  with 
greater  propriety  than  when  they  consi- 
dered the  religious  establishment  endan'> 
gered*  However,  petitions  there  were 
enough  to  mark  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
prove  that  opinion  he  should  appeal  to  high- 
er authority  than  that  of  the  faf  ourers  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  Ontil  the  lasty ear,this  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward  every  year  since 
1805  with  the  greatest  urgency  except  one 
(1806)  when  <<  a  wise  and  powerful  go- 
vernment" thought  proper  to  keep  it  back; 
but  why  was  it  kept  beck  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  popular  election  ?  What  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  such  a  subject  must  have 
afforded  to  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  to 
declaim  upon  toleration ;  and  then  with 
their  Whig  principles  on  one  side,  and 
their  support  of  the  Catholics  on  the  other 
they  might  have  met  the  people  with 
wonderful  advantage,  and  driven  their  in- 
tolerant antagonists  before  them,  the  noble 
lords  and  their  assistants  in  another  place, 
however  were  as  silent  as  mice,  and,  po- 
pular as  the  question  was  supposed  to  be, 
how  did  it  happen  by  some  fatality  that 
notwithstanding  the  boast  of  the  late  glo- 
rious noinority  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  no  means  were  devised  for  letting 
the  public  know  who  formed  that  glorious 
minority.  One  great  argument  for  this 
question  of  abolition  of  all  distinctions, 
was  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  aU  dis- 
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sensions.  If  he  could  think  that  it  would 
really  have  this  offset,  ho  would  go  a  great 
way  to  agree  to  it.  Ho  could  state  many 
and  most  serious  questions  that  would  still 
remain  to  be  adjusted,  but  he  was  saved 
giving  the  House  that  trouble  by  the  ad- 
mission of  several  of  the  noble  lords  op* 
posite»  that  these  concessions  would  not 
dSsct  a  final  settlement  of  all  dissensions. 
Those  noble  lords  said,  however,  that  if 
the  concessions  were  panted,  all  other 
matters  whidi  occasioned  dissension 
would  be  easily  settled,  why,  then,  in  this 
case  he  must  say  that  he  would  rather  see 
these  matters  settk^d  first.  If,  then,  the 
proposition  is  Improper  and  the  time  un- 
favourable let  us  look  to  a  few  of  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  uied.  A  reve** 
rend  prelate  and  the  noble  lord  talk  of 
this  measure  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
union— that  the  union  bad  been  carried 
by  a  promise  to,  and  an  expectation  of  the 
Catholics.  Various  no  doubt  were  the 
expectations  and  views  of  different  des- 
criptions of  men  on  that  measure.  What 
great  power  the  Catholics  who  had  no 
seats  in  parliament  had  in  carrying  the 
union,  he  should  rather  be  at  a  loss  to 
discover,  but  he  was  really  of  opinion  that 
the  fear  of  the  Roman  Catholic  daimar 
being  carried  in  Ireland  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  with  many  in  support*^ 
^B  ^^^  great  measure  of  union.  He 
knew  one  particularly,  who  was  more  in- 
terested than  any  one,  except  Mr.  Pitt 
himself,  who  was  actuated  by  that  opinion. 
He  was  apprehensive  lest  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment might  yield  this  measure  which  he 
considered  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  English  Interest  in  that  country 
but  that  when  once  the  union  was  accom- 
plished and  the  discussion  of  those  claims 
was  in  England,  all  was  safe,  for  that  no 
parliamentary  party,  no  minister  could 
force  the  people  of  England,  upon  this 
question  and  perhaps  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite had  had  some  hints  to  show  that  he 
did  not  judge  very  falsely  in  that  opinion. 
Next,  anomalies  were  stated  which  no 
doubt  existed,  but  whatever  they  might 
be,  he  should  say  they  were  to  be  attri  • 
buted  to  those  who  pretended  to  be 
favourers  of  the  Catholics !  What  was 
the  case  when  the  relief  bill  was  brought 
in?  Was  not  every  person  desirous  to 
make  an  arrangement  as  favourable  as  possi- 
ble, independent  of  removal  of  all  disabili- 
ties, and  was  not  the  measure  withdrawn  by 
its  supportei^  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
clause  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  seats 
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ifi .  parliament  ?  FaiHy  tbeo  it  may  be 
askedt  who  are  the  best  fneoda  to  tbe  Ca* 
iholics,  those  who  were  williDg  and  have 
gnuued  them  every  tbiog  that  the  state 
arid  temper  of  tbe  country  and  their  sense 
of  their  duly  wiU  allow,  or  those  who  re«> 
ject  every  thing  and  keep  up  the  griev- 
ances in  mass,  attempting  what  they  Know 
they  cannot  obtain  against  the  sense  of 
tbe  country.  The  power  of  parliament 
and  of  offices  should  be  reserveu ;  because 
whilst  that  poH*^  remained  whatever 
other  arrangements  or  concessions  might 
be  to  be  m^e,  you  had  the  power  of  con- 
tfol  and  management,  but  these  acceded 
to,  the  power  was  gone  and  events  must 
take  thetr  course  temperate  or  otherwise 
wherever  the  storm  or  current  might 
drive.  He  denied  that  concession  would 
of  necessity  produce  conciliation  for  were 
not  the  great  concessions  formerly  granted 
to  the  Qtthfl4tcs  followed  by  a  violent  and 
aanguinary  rebellion?  He  alhided  next 
to  whol  had  fallen  from  a  learned  prelate* 
that  Eogkmd  had  the  reproach  of  not  ex- 
tending the  rights  of  toleration  so  far  as 
the  otber  nationa  of  Europe,  this  he  be- 
lieved not  to  be  founded  on  feot,.  but,  ad- 
mitting that  every  country  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America  had  acted  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  noble  prelate 
described,  still,  smtil  those  countries 
resembled  England  and  Ireland  the  ana- 
logy would  not  hiAd.  Did  those  countries 
contain  two  hierarchies  each  assuming 
religious  power  ?  Did  they  contain  in 
every  parish,  priest  against  priest,  one  in 
poss^Baiett  of  wealth  and  the  other  of  po- 
vterty  ?  Did  they  contain  one  million  of 
one  religion,  enjoying  tbe  principal  wealth 
of  tbe  country,  and  the  churdi  establish- 
ment, the  remainder  looking  at  these  pos* 
sessions  with  regret  and  anxiety*  So 
much  for  Ireland.  What  was  the  case  of 
England  ?  Had  other  nations  a  free  par- 
liament, a  free  presSi  constant  contest  of 
parties,  the  one  makiog  every  exertion 
and  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  political 
power,  the  other  to  retain  it  ?  Could  any 
one  say  what  jpoints  a  connected  body  in 
purliamenA  of  a  much  smaller  number 
than  waa  eoatemplated  the  Catholics 
might  be  in  paiiiament  choosing  their 
time  and  Opportunity,  and  throwmg  the 
balance  between  the  parties,  mieht  not 
attain  ?  Unless  such  a  state  of  affiurs 
were  shown  to  exist  in  other  countries,  no 
analogy  could  be  established.  What 
were  the  opiniona  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  tbesub- 
ject  ?    He  waa  a  .very  strong  and  delete 


milted  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  and 
no  man  was  more  zealously  anxious  for 
carry  ii^  this  measure  than  that  great  states- 
man ;  but  he,  poor  man !  not  beln^  gifted 
with  the  powers  of  prophecy,  requir^  not 
only  some  securities  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  the  Protestant  church,  but 
he  requhred  also,  that  these  concessions 
should  be  granted  not  with  the  universal, 
that  was  nearly  impossible,  but  with  the 
general  feelings  and  concurrence  of  the 
people,  without  which  they  would  be  not 
a  source  of  union  and  concord,  but  of 
dvil  and  religious  distraction  and  discon- 
tent. Thinking,  therefore,  the  proposition 
of  the  committee  pregnant  with  great 
mischief,  and  the  times  un&vourable  for  a 
temperate  discussion  of  these  questions, 
he  should  give  his  negative  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  protestedagainst 
the  principle  that  the  House  should  de* 
cide  on  the  question  of  CatboHc  emao- 
dpatioB,  before  they  determined  whether 
they  shovdd  go  into  a  committee.  He 
thought  the  objection  to  a  conwrittee 
came  with  a  singularly  ill  grace  from  hie 
majesty's  minbters,  who  had,  during  the 
present  session,  delegated  every  branch  of 
the  executive  power  to  committees  of 
parliament.  The  objection  to  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  into  places  of  civil  trust 
and  power,  was  equally  untenable  after 
tbe  army  and  navy  had  been  opened  to 
their  ambition.  The  military  profession 
had  been  made  free  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  yet  apprehensions  of  their  fidelity 
were  afiected  to  be  felt  when  tbe  question 
avose  respecting  their  admissibility  to  civil 
offices.  As  to  the  king's  supremacy,  he 
did  not  understand  in  what  sense  the  re- 
cognition of  it  was  demanded  from  tbe 
Catboh'cs.  They  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Protestant  church  as  the  estab- 
lisl^  religion  of  tbe  empire,  and  the  king 
as  the  head  of  tkm  Protestant  church. 
What  more  could  be  reouired?  Was  the 
king  to  be  not  only  the  bead  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  but  of  all  sectariea?  Tbe 
argument  was  absurd. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  coo* 
sidered  that  the  whole  of  this  question 
turned  on  the  expediency  of  removing  the 
disabiiiies  from  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  upon  what  concessions  conld  be 
safely  made  to  them.  As  a  means  of  in*- 
quirr,  a  oomroitteo  was  proposed.  Tbe 
whole  question  turned  upMDU  the  de- 
gree of  security  which  could  be  given 
to  the  Protestant  rdigioe  as  by  law  estab^ 
J  lished  in  Ireland.    To  consider  this,  it  was 
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neceiiaryto  consider  how  the  Reformadon 
had  been  eBtablisbed  in  Ireland.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  recall  to  their 
lordships'  remembrancei  that  the  unre* 
formed  religion  had  been  established  in 
Ireland  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  by 
means  of  confiscations.  All  this  was  re- 
peated at  the  Revolation,  and  was  fresh 
m  the  recollection  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Keeping  in  view  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  churchy  under  all  oppressions 
continued  in  the  same  state— >tbe  pope 
having  the' same  influence  over  the  clergy 
—the  clergy  the  same  power  over  the 
people ;  in  this  state  of  things,  he  would 
ask,  whether  it  was  possible  that  Roman 
Catholics  could  be  safely  admitted  to  hold 
seats  in  parliament  ?  The  influence  of 
the  priesthood  over  the  people  was  foster- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  the  events  to 
which  he  had  alluded;  and  the  idea  of  un- 
merited and  mutual  suffering;  and  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained,   from   their 

£  resent  feelings,  that  if  the  Roman  Catho- 
cs  were  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
political  power,  their  first  exertion  would 
De  to  restore  their  religion  to  its  original 
ilupremacy ;  and  to  recover  the  possessions 
and  property  of  whidi  they  bad  been 
stripped  by  the  Reformation.  It  was, 
however,  said,  that  securities  were  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
pope,  it  seemed,  had,  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops,  relinquished  all  to  the  Crown, 
except  the  mere  conferring  of  a  spiritual 
blessmg.  But  how  had  mat  concession 
been  received  by  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
It  had  excited  the  utmost  discontent,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
essential  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
an  attack  on  their  national  independence. 
Did  that  arise  from  the  people  of  Ireland 
having  a  less  clear  idea  of  national  inde- 
pendence than  other  people?  No;  but  { 
they  felt  that  if  the  executive  power  pos- 
sessed any  control  over  the  appointment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  some  se* 
curity  would  be  thereby  obtained  for  the 
Protestant  church.  Considering,  then, 
that  the  whole  question,  tuned  upon  the 
degree  of  security  which  could  be  given, 
and  looking  at  the  various  securities  which 
had  at  several  times  been  prooosed,  he 
had  never  yet  seen  any  thing  ttiat  came 
up  to  his  notion  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
required.  As  to  what  had  been  said  of 
the  domestic  nomination  of  bishops  he  did 
not  see  how  the  laws  of  the  country  could 
operate  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  an  ade- 
quate security.      Then  as  to  the  oath  of 
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alleghmce  which  the  bishop  was  to  take, 
of  wliat«vail6oulditbe,  tnat  thelaw  re- 
quired this  oath  firom  a-  Dishop,  who  w^s 
appointed  God  knows  how,  or  by  whom  ? 
When  all  those  circumstances  were  const* 
dered-*the  state  of  the  Irith  Catholic 
church— the  way  in  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  effiscted — the  rivalry  and 
enmity  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
established  church,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
all  securities  which  had  been  proposed, 
there  was,  in  his  opinion,  enough  to  de- 
cide the  question :  for  the  first  and  great- 
est duty  of  the  legislature  was,  to  secure 
the  establishments  as  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution. 

The  Earl  o^Damley  thought  that  hisno- 
ble  and  gallant  friend  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  if  it  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  of  a  civil  nature.  It  would  certainly 
be  highly  desirable  to  satis^  the  minds  of 
the  Protestants  with  secundes,  whUe  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  admittdl  to  a  fiiU 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  means  of  eflbctbg  that 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  going  into  a 
committee.  He  could  not  see  how  the 
safety  of  a  single  Protestant  could  be  en- 
dangered by  extending  thecWil  rightvofthe 
Catholics ;  he,  therefore,  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  night,  would  not  detain  thew  lord- 
ships any  longer,  than  by  stating,  that, 
witn  or  without  securities,  he  was  willing 
to  grant  to  the  Catholics  what  sooner  or 
later  they  must  inevitably  obtain. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for, 
the  House  divided : 
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London  Ga9  L^ght  Bill.]  Mr. 
Peter  Moore  pioved  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  confessed,  that  he  waf 
not  very  friendly  either  to  Gas  Lightji^  or 
Water  Work  companies— not  tba^  he  w^s 
hostile  to  the  ingenious  improvem^ols  pr 
discoveries,  by  which  the  public  iMid  de* 
rived  great  convenience;  but  his  dislike 
arose  from  the  way  in  which  these  eenpa- 
nies  conducted  themselves,  fliey  taij^hf 
be  termed  a  sort  of  amphibious  animals, 
sometimes  upon  land,  sometime  upon 
water.  In  another  view,  a  kind  of  ^bigu* 
ous  animals,  sometimes  presenting  fire  ip- 
stead  of'w^terjandspmetiroes  wfHar  m^mA 
of  fire.  So  that  it  was  frequently  doubtful 
whether  the  public  of  this  great  metropolis 
were  to  be  exploded  by  fire,  or  over- 
whelmed with  water.  In  many  instances 
their  concerns  were  so  wretchedly  di- 
rected, as  to  exqte  fears  and  alarms. 
With  regard  to  the  present  bill,  he  thofight 
it  so  detective  in  many  particidars,  w^as 
he  despaired  of  any  satisfactory  aroeiid- 
ments  in  its  present  form,  hi  ahould 
move  the  third  reading  on  this  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  Colclough  although  he  admired  the 
public  utility  derivable  from  the  gas 
lights,  yet  ooiild  not  approve  of  thp  man* 
ner  in  which  the  companies  conducted 
their  concerns.  In  some  cases,  the  gas 
amounted  to  Sr.  per  cubic  foot  only, 
while  in  others  it  reached  14>9.  The  bill 
now  before  them  was,  he  believed,  In  the 
latter  calculation,  apd  therefore  was  of 
sufficient  quality  to  answer  the  purposes 
intended.  But  while  parh'ament  was  en^ 
couraging  chartered  gas  light  companies, 
It  forgot  a  paramount  duty  to  the  public, 
that  was,  to  protect  the  health  of  ihe  in- 
habitants of  London  and  Westminster^'— 
to  take  cane  that  nothing  pestiferous 
should  arise  from  the  manuracture  of  gas, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  that  com- 
munity which  the  companies  were  bound 
to  serve.  The  mode  now  adopted  in  dis- 
charging their  ofF-scowerings  into  the  river 
Thames,  put  the  salubrity  of  the  whole 
metropolis  to  the  hazard.  This  refuse 
from  the  gas  contained  a  deleterious  com- 
position, which,  impregnated  into  the 
Thames,  endangered  the  lives,  not  only  of 
all  the  fish  in  the  river,  but  of  all  the  In- 
habitants of  London  and  Westminster. 
But  he  wished  for  a  rivalship  in  the  variouf 
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gas  ligh^  Ottpapanies, .  by  wh^  |;l^ 
community  might  be  benefited,  apd  «reiddt 
for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  support  die 
bill. 

Mr.  Pf  Moore  thought,  tliat  there 
would  be  just  cause  of  complaint,  if 
those  who  opposed  the  bill  were  to 
succeed.  The  gemlemen  concerned  in 
the  proposed  company,  had  already  sub- 
scribed 120,000/.  sterling;  and  h(E)k>r^ 
they  had  ventiirod  to  make  any  applica^ 
tion  to  parliament,  four-fifths  of  IfaNnr  ca- 
pital had  been  realized.  They  had  also 
applied  to  Che  directors  of  the  chartered 
gas  li^t  company,  stating,  that  if  any  ob? 
jections  occurred  on  their  part  to  thp  plan 
now  subnaitted  to  parliament,  the  new 
company  would  willingly  enter  intp  ^y 
explanatioB,  so  as  to  reconcile  isU  diier- 
ences.  Bi|t  all  the  answer  which  the^r 
could  receive  was,  that  they  had  received 
no  orders  «o  state  any  objections.  They 
afterwards,  however*  proceeded  with  a 
total  want  pf  candour,  by  assailing  and 
condemning  the  project  with  every  preju- 
dice and  ev^ry  eflprt  of  hostility.  It  was 
even  insinuated  to  their  friends,  that  if  tb^ 
present  bill  wora  not  thrown  out,  they 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  command  tlie 
monopoly  of  the  metropolis;  Imd  lliM 
by  a  comptoy  whose  rental  exceeded 
100,000^.  a  year.  But  it  would  be  extra- 
ordinary indeed,  if  this  great  and  populous 
city,  consisting  of  8,500  streets  and 
squares,  shoulcC  in  the  application  of  gas 
light  for  public  convenience,  be  left  to  the 
caprice  or  control  of  such  a  company. 
The  House  would  see  the  policy  of^ 
rousing  a  spirit  of  competition,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  probable  inconvenience, 
but  perhaps  the  arbitrary  exactions  also 
of  the  said  companyt 

Sir  J.  Yorke  bad  no  partiality  for  the 
fire  and  watfrr  cpmpfmies.  By  their  con- 
duct, they  were  a  nuisance  to  the  pubiio. 
In  his  opinion,  all  the  competition  or  - 
rivalry  which  they  producea  was  the 
rivalry  of  who  should  pull  the  paveroekit 
most  violently  to  pieces. 

Mr.  H,  Sumner,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  various  parties,  recommended 
the  recommitment  of  the  bill.  If  th^  mea- 
sure were  a  good  one,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  it  was,  it  would  be  unfortimate  if 
the  prejudices  of  ihe  moment  kere  to 
defeat  those  who  had  embarked  so«iaoh 
property  in  tihe  cqncem.  The  advantages 
derived  from  the  application  of  gas  were 
manifest.  Besides  tlie  great  convenience 
to  the  publici  t>J  rendering  the  streets, 
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sqoaaeeSf  and  tMblageSi  Hght  a^  day,  gad 
fnto  highly  aoVatftageooft  io  th6  pohce. 
This  last  recotnmtetdatidii  alone  btight  td 
operktt  ill  tkvofur  ot  the  bill. 

Mr.  AMerman  fV^hc/d  approved  of  what 
had  iSlllen  firom  the  last  hon.  member.  The 
aM  which  tfte  police  derived  from  gas 
lights  wcls  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  commcraity.  With  regard  to  the 
compiatnts  of  tbie  refuse  of  the  gas  bemg 
throim  mto  the  rivef ,  and  endangering  the 
fives  of  the  hihabitants  Of  the  metropolis, 
a  clause  should  be  introduced  into  the 
bOly  ordering  that  the  commissioners  of 
sewers  should  take  care  thai  no  nuisance 
of  the  kind  should  be  sufiered.  Thinking 
that  the  provisiofis  of  the  bOl  might  be 
beneficisl,  he  was  in  fkvour  of  there-com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  Bermet,  however  much  he  admired 
the  ffas  light,  confessed  his  apprehensions 
and  fears  from  some  sudden  derangement 
of  the  pipes  or  works,  when  |^erhat>8 
nearly  the  whole  town  might  be  left  m 
total  darkness.  We  reposed  too  much 
confidence  in  these  companies.  It  was 
advisable  to  draw  some  line  between  their 
profits  and  the  public  safety. 

The  House  divided:  for  the  amendment, 
1S4.  Against  it,  31.  The  third  reading 
of  the  bill  was  consequently  put  off  for 
six  months. 

PKTITroif  FROM  CapTAIN  HaNCHETT 
CONCERNING   HIS    REMOVAL   FROM    HIS 

Official  Situation.]  Mi'.  Bennet 
said,  he  held  in  his  hands  a  petition  from  < 
John  Martin  Hanchett,  a  post  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  a  companion  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  and  late  comptroller  of  the 
naval  •  watch,  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.  The  petitioner  was  a  person 
who  had  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  in  his  profession,  and  was  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  character.  He 
complained  of  having  been  deprived  of 
his  situation,  without  any  adequate  cause, 
by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Lushington^,  who  had  so  abused  the 
powers  of  his  official  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  a  person  who  had  the 
power  of  furthering  his  political  influence 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  He  Would  not 
injure  the  cause  of  the  petitioner,  which 
would  be  best  understood  from  the  peti- 
tion itself.  He  should  mei^ely  state  that 
this  honourable  officer,  after  undergoing 
great  fatigues  in  this  office,  by  which,  in 
addition  to  his  former  professional  ser- 
vices,  he  was  very  much  worn  out,  had 


signified  a  wish  to  retire  on  a  super- 
animation  allowance,  and  that  he  had 
been  dbplaced  by  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  who  abruptly  removed  nim 
ahd  placed  another  officer  in  his  i^ead  to 
serve  his  election  purposes.  The  hott. 
gentleman  concluded  with  moving  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished 
to  explain  to  the  House  the  part  which 
he  had  bad  in  this  tran^ction.  Soon 
Bhet  the  return  of  peace,  he  had  received 
several  letters  from  captain  Hanchett,  oh 
the  subject  of  a  plan  for  the  prevention  of 
smnggnn^,  which  displayed  great  ability, 
and  which  led  to  an  interview  with  the 
writer.  At  that  time,  he  knew  nothing  of 
captahi  Hanchett,  except  that  he  had  heard 
his  name  mentioned'with  approbation  as  a 
naval  officer.  On  the  grounds  then  of 
captain  Hanchett's  merits  in  the  ser- 
vice, coupled  with  the  admiration  of 
his  letters,  he  solicited  the  interview 
with  him :  and  it  was  with  sincere  plea- 
sure that  he  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  country,  in  time  of  peace, 
an  officer  In  high  estimation,  oh  public ' 
grounds  alone.  Captain]  Hanchett  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  very  much  to  the  satis- 
foction  of  government,  till  last  autumn, 
when  he  signified  a  wish  to  resign  inilivour 
of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  there  was  no  ob- 
jection, that  he  was  not  of  a  rank  to  be 
placed  over  other  officers  who  stood 
nigher  in  the  service.  In  the  mean  time, 
information  was  given  to  the  treasury, 
that  captain  Hanchett  had  entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  this  gentleman  to  receive 
from  him  5001.  a  year,  or  6,000/.  paid 
down  at  once.  When  these  circumstances 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  determined 
that  captain  Hanchett  should  no  longer 
hold  the  situation.  There  could  be  nO 
doubt  that  a  person  who  endeavoured  to 
obtun  money  by  such  means,  was  a  very 
unfit  person  to  hold  such  a  situation. — His 
hon.  friend  near  him  had  not  taken  one 
step  m  the  business  without  consulting 
witn  him.  As  he  himself  had  been  the 
principal  actor,  he  was  willing  to  tako  his 
full  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  had  been  aware  of 
the  official  storm  which  wftuld  be  raised 
against  this  officer ;  and  he  had  cautioned 
him  to  beware  how  he  proceeded — that 
he  would  do  so  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
—and  unless  he  made  out  his  case  in  every 
respect,  he  would  certainly  lose  himself. 
Captain  Hanchett  had  determined  to  pro- 
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ceed  with  his  case ;  and  it  was  now  neces- 
sary that  he  should  proceed ;  for  had^  he 
been  disposed  to  withdraw  the  petition, 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  prevented  this.  The  case  of 
that  officer  would  go  out  of  the  House 
with  the  statement  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  delivered  with  an  air  of 
candour,  but  hostile  and  offensive  in  the 
highest  degree  towards  him.  Haviog 
stated  what  the  charge  and  ^ound  for 
dismissing  the  petitioner  was,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him,  if  he  possessed  those 
feelings,  which  he  believed  he  possessed, 
to  hesitate  one  moment  as  to  the  course 
which  he  should  pursue. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  if  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  looked  into  the  case  deliberately, 
he  would  have  found  that  so  far  from  the 
petitioner  having  been  treated  with  cruelty, 
too  much  lenity  had  been  shown  him.  He 
ow^d  an  apology  to  the  country  and  to 
his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  that  this 
officer  was  not  dismissed  sooner;  and 
when  he  stated  the  circumstauces  to  the 
House,  which  were  proved  by  evidence 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  records 
of  the  Treasury,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  be  convinced  tha^  he  could  not 
suffer  the  petitioner  to  remain  any  longer 
itk  his  situation.  In  August  last,  the  peti- 
tioner proposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  service,  to 
retire  on  a  superannuation  allowance.  It 
was  stated  to  him  in  answer,  that  he  had 
not  the  least  claim ;  that  his  services,  as 
a  naval  officer,  were  quite  distinct  from 
his  services  in  the  other  situation;  and 
that  as  he  had  only  been  two  years 
and  a  half  connected  with  the  revenue,  it 
was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  superan- 
nuate. He  had  calculated  his  office  worth 
1,500^.  a  year;  and  on  this  calculation 
he  wished  a  superannuation  of  1,000/.  a 
year.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  sell  his  ap- 
pointment ;  and  this  was  the  ground  for 
nis  dismissal.  The  case  had  been  sent  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with  the 
evidence,  to  ascertain  whether  the  nego- 
ciation  for  resigning  an  office,  accom- 
panied with  the  corrupt  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  did  not  come  within  Mr. 
PcrcevaTs  act.  The  answer  received  was, 
that  it  did  not  come  quite  within  that  act. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  he  escaped  the 
penalty  of  the  law ;  but  if  he  had  nego- 
ciated  for  another  person's  resignation, 
he  would  have  cuoic  within  the  act.  With 
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respect  to  the  particular  statements  in  the 
petition  they  were  totally  groundless.  He 
did  not  mean  to  deny  tliat  he  entertained 
a  regard  for  his  constituenU;  but  h^ 
should  be  ashamed  to  sit  in  that  House, 
if  he  had  misapplied  his  patronage  in  the 
manner  chargea  against  him.  He  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing,  that  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  petition  were  recom- 
mended by  captain  Hanchett  himself  The 
only  fault  he  nad  to  aceuse  himself  of  was 
bis  lenity  towards  captain  Hanchett :  but 
this  proceeded  from  a  wish  not  to  throw 
any  discredit  on  an  officer  of  character  in 
the  service  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
And  under  these  circumstances  he  would 
ask  the  House,  whether  he  was  not  justi- 
fied in  the  lenity  which  he  had  shown. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  of  opinion,  that 
all  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  just  said^ 
amounted  only  to  an  additional  reason  for 
receiving  this  petition.  Now^  as  to  the 
alleged  transaction  of  the  secret  agree- 
ment, there  was  no  moral  guil^,  no  actual 
crime,  in  selling  a  resignation ;  they  might 
make  it  a  crime,  and  had  indeed  done  so, 
at  law :  but  it  was  well  known  that,  among 
officers,  the  sale  and  exchange  of  com- 
missions were  matters  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. If  the  officer  in  question  had  been 
detected  in  taking  money  to  pervert  the 
duties  of  his  office,  then  indeea  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  a  moral  crime,  of  a 
crime  too  against  the  public.  It  did  not 
appear  that  in  this  instance  the  transaction 
would  have  prejudiced  the  public  service. 
The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  said, 
that  it  was  not  included  in  the  provisions 
of  Mr.  Perceval's  bill— a  bill  which  was 
brought  in  afler  the  commission  of  what 
was,  beyond  doubt,  a  very  corrupt  act— an 
act  which  was  proved  against  Mr.  Perceval 
himself,  and  a  noble  lord  who  was  now 
sitting  opposite;  yet  upon  that  occasion 
the  House  did  not  think  proper  to  allow 
the  slightest  expression  of  its  disapproba- 
tion to  be  recorded.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  been  pleased  to  consider  Uiis  before 
the  House  as  a  casus  omissus  in  that  bill. 
Now,  he  would  beg  gentlemen  to  remem- 
ber, that  supposing  what  that  hon.  mem- 
ber had  stated  to  be  perfectly  correct,  it 
did  not  follow  that  the  petitioner  was  ne- 
cessarily guilty.  Nothing  advanced  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself  necessarily 
implied  any  thing  like  moral  guilt.  But 
there  was  a  charge  against  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  he  had  used  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  government  to  further  his 
own  electioneering  views.    For  his  own 
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party  at  4ie,  on  the  one  hand,  did  aol  be* 
lieve  that  charge  to  be  a  true  one,  so  on 
the  other  he  was  not  prepared  to  aay  that 
it  wat  entirely  without  foundation.  As  on 
the  one  side  there  were  direct  charges, 
and  on  the  other  mere  assertion  in  reply, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  the 
petition  to  be  brought  up,  especially  as  it 
would  afford  the  hon.  gentleman  a  fair 
opportunity  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
duct. 

The  netition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  details 
relative  to  former  services,  and  the  con* 
duct  pursued  by  captain  Hanchett  in  the 
execution  of  his  auties,  it  particularly 
stated,  **  That  the  petitioner  finding  in  26 
days  afler  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
that  the  sum  produced  by  (hisl  one-third 
part  of  the  king's  share  of  all  seizures 
would  exceed  6,000/.  or  7,000/.  per  ann., 
which  he  considered  to  be  greatly  beyond 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  especially  at  a  time  when  eco- 
nomy was  necessary  in  the  public  expen- 
diture, voluntarily  resigned  the  same.  On 
the  motion,  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table, 

Mr.  Lushington  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  House,  because  the  petition  con- 
tained very  strong  reflections  upon  the 
character  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
bon.  gentleman  opposite  had  said  nothing 
about  the  affair  ot  the  6,000/.,  which  was 
the  very  head  and  substance  of  the  charge 
against  him.  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  deposition  of  lieut. 
Dombrain.  The  examinant  declared,  that 
in  conferring  about  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, capt.  Hanchett  had  said,  **  This  is 
all  under  the  rose;  not  a  word  about  it 
to  Mr.  Lushington."  The  complainant's 
petition  stated,  that  lieut.  Dombrain,  the 
officer  appointed  to  serve  under  him,  was 
young  and  inexperienced.  It  was  a  little 
remarkable,  however,  that  he  was  the  very 
person  in  whose  favour  the  resignation  of 
capt.  Hanchett  was  to  be  made,  and  with 
whom  the  arrangement  was  projected. 
And  why  was  not  that  arrangement  con- 
cluded^ Why, because  be  (Mr.  Lushing- 
ton) had  interfered  to  prevent  it.  All  the 
statements  made  by  lieut.  Dombrain,  in 
regard  to  the  whole  affair,  were  quite 
satisfactory.  He  .had  always  found  him 
zealous  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  believed  him  to  be  incapable  of 
becoming  a  party  to  so  dishonourable  a 
transaction.  The  charges  which  related 
to  himself  (Mr.  Lushington)  referred  to 
meetings  of  his  voters  at  Rochester.    It 


had  boon  ^ted  on  the  part  of  the  peti-^ 
tioner,  that  lieut.  Dombrain  and  his  father 
were  to  go  to  Canterbury  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  charge  their  travelling  and  other 
expenses  upon  the  contingent  account,  as 
if  against  the  public  service.  Was  it  likely 
that  he  should  stultify  himself  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  commit  himself  in  this  open 
and  tangible  manner?  He  appealed  to 
those  who  knew  his  character,  whether  it 
was  likely  that  he  could  for  a  moment 
entertain  such  disgraceful  intentions  ?  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  That  very  officer  on 
the  day  charged,  was  employed  by  capt. 
Hanchett  himself;  as  could  be  proved  by 
his  own  letter.  The  hon.  gentleman  then' 
entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  suc- 
cessive appointments  and  employments  of 
lieutenants  Dombrain,  Warre,  and  Gow-^ 
land,  and  of  captain  Knight,  and  defended 
the  conduct  observed  towards  capt.  Han- 
chett, whose  projects  he  denominated  ex- 
pensive, wild,  and  impracticable.  He 
would  only  add,  that  bis  resignation  was 
not  received  till  after  his  dismissal  had 
been  determined  on. 

Mr.  Bennet  begged  to  remind  the 
House,  that  he  had  disclaimed  any  per-' 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  petitioner,  or 
with  the  facts  of  his  case,  upon  presenting 
his  petition.  He  had  particularly  warned 
him  to  advance  nothing  but  the  pure 
truth ;  and  the  captain  Imd  assured  him, 
in  reply,  that  the  statement  contained 
nothing  but  the  truth.  As  to  the  story 
of  the  6,000/.,  he  had  explicitlv  authorized 
him  now  to  declare,  upon  his  word  of 
honour,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman^- 
that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in 
it.  It  was  true,  that  in  a  conversation^ 
which  took  place  shortly  before  the  event 
in  question,  a  proposition  was  made  by 
old  Dombrain,  that  the  captain  on  his 
resignation  should  have  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  of  his  appointment  reserved  to  him 
out  of  it.  Some  explanation  ensued  ia 
consequence,  in  the  course  of  which  Dom- 
brain, the  father,  said,  that  if  the  Trea-^ 
sury  did  not  make  that  allowance,  he  him- 
self would  make  it  up;  that  at  any  rate  he 
should  have  one-third  share  reserved  out 
of  the  profits  of  a  place  which  was  worth 
about  5,000/.  or  6,000/.  a  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  being  so  much 
to  his  son's  advantage.  The. hon.  member 
hoped  the  House  would  feel  that  consi- 
deration, at  any  rate,  was  due  to  the  case 
of  a  man  who  bad  relinquished  those  pro- 
fits, in  the  verv  first  act  of  his  appoint-i 
mcnt|  with  an  honesty  which  ought  to  be 
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duly  appreoiatecL  He  did  not  know  what 
the  aitmt  old  Mr.  Dembrain  might  have 
saidy  not  one  word  of  whose  depotitions, 
by  the  bye»  had  been  oommonicated  to 
the  House;  but  he  knew  thsit  captain 
Hanchett  solemnly  protested^  that,  so  far 
from  expressing  a  wish  that  any  arrange^ 
ment  between  them  should  be  under  the 
rose,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  one 
without  every  particular  having  been  pre- 
viously  communicated  to  the  bon.  gentle- 
nian  opposite.  What  he  complained  of  in 
the'appointment  of  lieut.  Dombrain  was 
as  regarded  that  appointment  three  years 
ago,  when  he  had  never  seen  either  duty 
or  service  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  so  intelligent  and  active  a  young  man 
as  captain  Hanchett  described  him  to  be, 
would  have  taken  good  care  since  that 
time  to  render  himself  efficient.  The  hon. 
gentleman  reminding^  the  House  that  at 
the  first  outset  of  this  matter  he  had  de- 
precated the  discussion  which  had  ensued, 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  petition  be 
printed. 

Mr.  fV^nn  saki,  that  the  extreme  length 
of  the  petition  was  a  strong  objection  to 
the  printing  of  it.  The  ereat  length  of 
petitions  presented  to  the  House  struck  at 
the  right  of  petitioning  itself,  as  it  would 
compel  the  House  to  make  some  regula- 
tion to  save  its  time.  He  thooght  it  the 
duty  of  every  member  to  impress  on  peti- 
tioners the  necessity  of  compressing  their 
statements.  The  fiicts  of  the  petition  be- 
fore the  House  might  have  been  stated 
much  more  briefly  and  intelligibly. 

Sir  iVf.  W.  lUdley  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  of  hia  hon.  friend.  Every 
petitioner  was  bound  to  make  out  his  case 
as  fully  and  satisfisictorily  as  possible.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  he  was  in-' 
dined  to  believe  that  the  petition  was  in- 
correct, and  that  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Lushiogton )  had  correctly  stated  the  case. 
Mr.  N.  Calvert  said,  there  was  an  ob- 
jection to  the  printing  of  the  petition  in- 
dependently of  ita  length.  It  contained  a 
severe  charge  against  a  member,  which 
should  not  be  circulated  until  its  truth 
was  inquired  into. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  denial  of  captain  Hancnett  of  his 
proposal  to  receive  6,00(W.  was  whollv 
inconsistent  with  a  letter  ofhis  of  the  19th 
Mardi,  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  had, 
though  unintentionally  violated  the  aa  of 
parliament. 
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Mr.  Bennei  said,  that  cnpt  Handiett 
had  acknowledged  the  fact  or  a  consulu^- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  al- 
lowance on  the  resignation  of  his  office, 
but  he  denied  the  fact  of  any  thing  of  the 
6,00M.  being  spoken  of. 

Mr.  LushmgtoH  argued,  that  the  letter 
of  captain  H.  of  the  19th  of  March,  could 
only  refer  to  this  accusation  of  his  having 
bargahied  to  receive  6,000^.  As  to  th6 
petition,  he  was  willing  to  make  this  pr6>^ 
po6al:--He  would  lay  before  the  House 
all  the  documents  Whico  he  thought  neces^ 
sary  to  illustrate  the  case,  and  any  others 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  chose  to  caH 
fbr ;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the^  hon. 
gentleman,  when  he  had  read  them,  if  an  v 
shadow  of  doubt  remained  on  his  mindv 
to  make  what  proposition  he  thought 
proper. 

Mr.  Bennet  accepted  the  proportion ; 
and  the  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Barnstaple  Bribery  Bill.]  J^\^ 
Clive  brought  up  the  report  of  this  bill 
On  the  motion,  «<  That  the  Amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  to  the  bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time,** 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  rose.  He  claimed 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  now,  as  hav- 
ing on  former  occasions,  in  obedience  to 
its  wishes,  postponed  his  opposition  to 
the  bill  until  its  jiresent  stage.  He  did 
not  feel  ^uite  satisfied  with  its  object, 
which  being  only,  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  some  800  freeholders, 
over  the  five  or  six  hundred  electors  of 
Barnstaple,  was  not  suffident,  he  feared, 
to  guard  the  public  asainst  the  recurrence 
of  similar  events.  'The  mere  addition  of 
this  number  of  voters  would  not,  he 
thought  of  itself  resist  the  machinations  of 
such  a  Lothario  as  sir  Manasseh  Masseh 
Lopez.  He  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  restore  to  the  freemen  ^freemen 
they  were  not— to  the  salesmen,  he  should 
say  of  Barnstaple,  their  elective  franchise. 
It  was  a  restoration  that  was,  in  effect 
only  the  reward  of  guilt.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity was  now  presented  for  what  he 
would  call,  an  elementary  system  of  re- 
form. His  proposition  was,  either  that 
one  of  the  counties  at  present  made<iuately 
represented,  should  have  in  addition  the 
two  members  it  returned,  or  that  the 
electors  of  Barnstaple  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  only  in  the  election  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  Since  the  time  of  Edward 
l8t|  about  snty  boroughs  had  been  created 
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noA  aiinihflated;  end  be  Ihou^l  that 
tb«y  were  entitled  ia  these  timet,  where 
they  bad  justice  on  their  side,  in  like  man- 
ner to  make  and  to  reject  precedents. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  had  seen 
thirty  imofiending,  at  any  rale  unconvicted 
boroughs  in  Ireland  disfranchised,  and 
the  representatives  of  that  country  reduc- 
ed from  three  hundred  to  one  hundred. 
There  were  many  men,  and  he  would  ad- 
mit, conscientious  men  too,  likely  to  be 
alanned  at  his  proposition;  those  who 
would  sanction  the  most  notorious  abuses, 
rather  than  put  in  practice  any  thins  like 
reform ;  who  thought  that  to  amend,  was 
to  innovate,  and  Uiat  to  innovate  was  to 
destroy:  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  that 
any  or  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  been  caused  by  the  profligacy  of 
Its  rulers,  the  corruption  of  its  ministers  or 
the  imbecility  of  its  government,  because 
it  produced  such  mighty  changes.    The 

Svernment  of  this  country  must  always 
pend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  opinion,  and  that  authority  could 
oot  be  maintained  without  showing  a  res- 
pect for  popular  rights,  and  a  steady 
observance  of  the  great  constitutional 
compact  by  which  A\  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  bound  together.  A  reform 
was  demanded^  not  upon  theoretical  prin- 
ciples or  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  vi- 
sionary schemes,  but  from  a  deep-rented 
f^tachment  to  the  principles  of  our  free 
constitution.  The  people  claimed  it,  not 
in  indulgence  of  theories,  but  as  a  security 
against  the  mal-administration  of  their 
affiurs  and  a  safeguard  of  their  liberties. 
It  might  be  said,  that  if  the  House  ac- 
ceded to  his  proposition  there  would  be  no 
limits  to  the  proposals  of  the  reformers. 
For  his  own  part,  he  only  demanded  such 
a  reform  as  was  suited  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  age*  His 
constituents,  in  whose  behalf  he  spoke, 
were  not  advocates  for  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage.  They  claimed  the 
restoration  of  triennial  parliaments  which 
were  withdrawn  from  them,  not  on  any 
allegation  of  their  inconveniencCy  but 
from  the  fear  of  a  Stuart  faction,  and 
which  should  have  been  restored  to  them 
when  that  danger  ceased*  As  to  universal 
suffiragc^  they  thouf[kt  that  whatever  was 
the  ancient  bw,  a  right  of  voting  founded 
on  that  amount  of  property  which  could 
he  easily  obtained  by  industry^  was  more 
suitable  to  the  present  H«te  of  society. 
They  looked  not  only  to  what  was  desira- 
bloi  but  to  what  wis  attWfiUe.    In  fixipg 
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the  place  to  which  he  should  propose  to 
transfer  the  right  of  returning  two  mem« 
hers,  he  had  some  difficulty,  as  so  many 
unrepresented  or  inadequately  represented 
places  had  claims.  He  however  thought 
that  as  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
there  was  a  population  of  563,000  persons 
very  inadequately  represented — that  as 
Iioeds,  in  that  riding  contained  above 
60,000  people  and  11,268  houses— as  it 
had  been  an  ancient  borough,  formerly 
disfranchised  without  any  cause  assignea 
in  the  parliamentary  records,  he  might 
propose  to  give  that  town  the  privilege  of 
retuminff  two  members,  without  affording 
cause  ofoffence  to  Manchester,  Binning- 
ham,  or  other  unrepresented  places.  It 
was  his  intention  therefore  to  propose 
that  the  amendments  be  read  this  day  six 
months,  with  a  view  of  moving  for  feava 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  the  privilege 
of  returning  two  members  from  JBarnsta- 
pie  to  Leeds ;  ^ving  the  electors  of  Barn- 
staple the  pnvilege  of  voting  for  the 
knights  of  the  shire  for  Devon,  and  con^ 
tinning  the  sitting  member  in  his  seat  for 
the  remainder  of  the  parliament. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  had  in  the  case  of 
Helston,  suggested  the  propriety  of  trans- 
ferring ^e  franchise  to  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  because  all  the  borough  bad 
parUcipated  in  the  benefit  of  the  corrupt 
bargain  proved  to  have  then  taken  plac^ 
In  Barnstaple,  many  electors  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  corrupt  practices;  he. 
therefore  thought,  that  the  present  pro- 
posal for  infusing  healthy  blood  into  the 
borough  was  more  just  than  a  bill  lo  di- 
vest it  altogether  of  its  franchise.  'He 
approved  too,  in  the  present  instance,  of 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  making  non-re- 
sident hononuy  freemen,  as  the  purpose, 
of  the  bill  might  be  otherwise  definiteabv 
the  corporation.  He  suggested  that  all 
persons  hereafter  obtaining  their  freedom 
by  any  means,  should  not  be  allowed  to. 
vote  unless  resident* 

Sir  J.  Newport  q>proved  of  the  biU. 
before  the  House.  There  was  no  other 
borough  in  the  four  hupdreds  in  question, 
so  that  that  part  of  the  country  would  not 
have  an  undue  share  of  representatives. 
The  proposal  of  his  gallant  friend  might 
be  less  objectionable  as  applied  to  Penryn. 
The  bill  which  he  proposed  to  introduce 
was  objectionablc^if  not  on  other  grounds 
on  account  of  the  anomaly*  that  one 
member  would  be  left  seated  for  BarnsU- 
ple  on  the  old,  ai\d  one  retimed  for  Leeds, 
oa  the  new  plan. 
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Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway, '  proposed, 
that  the  bill  should  be  re-committed,  to 
examlDO  evidence,  and  ascertain  hovir  far 
corruption  bad  prevailed  in  the  borough. 
Mr.  V,  Blake  said,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  whole  corporation  had  been  in- 
fected with  corruption,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  inflict  a  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  had  been  thought  necessary  in 
other  cases.  If  the  House  would  consent 
to  recommit  the  bill,  he  would  move  the 
introduction  of  certain  wordswhich  should 
go  to  transfer  the  elective  franchise  to 
gentlemen  who  had  freeholds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  were  also  resident  in 
the  borough. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  said,  that  the 
public    entertained    great    expectations 
that  some  measure  of  reform  would  be 
adopted,  and  regarded  the  present  ques- 
tion as  a  test  of  the  virtue  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  corrupt  prac- 
tices prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  not  only 
in  Barnstaple,  but  in  many  other  places. 
The  elective  franchise  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  public  not  a  private  right,  to 
be  exercised  for  general  and  not  for  per- 
sonal advantage.    It  could  not  be  denied 
that  our  representative  system  was  one  of 
great  inequality,  that  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Lancashire  had  not  their  fahr  propor- 
tion, and  that  Cornwall  sent  as  many 
members  to  that  House  as  thirteen  other 
counties.     It  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
show  a  disposition  to  correct  this  evil 
when  an  occasion  was  presented,  and  a 
gross  abuse  had  been  detected.  Whatever 
might  be  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  what  were  called  wild  and  visionary 
schemes  of  reform,  he  thought  this  was 
the  period  when  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  punish  those  acts  of  corruption 
which  were  proved  to  exist  in  the  return 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.  When 
the  abuses  which  were  known  to  exist  in 
the  different  boroughs  in  Cornwall  were 
spoken  of,  they  were  laughed  at ;    yet 
there  was  scarcely  a  member  in  tlie  House 
who  had  not  heard  of  those  boroughs 
being  offered  for  sale,  and  a  price  being 
fixed  upon  them.    He  had  himself  lately 
heard  a  gentleman  complain,  that  notwith- 
standing the  depreciation  of  property  ge- 
nerally,  the  electors  of  one  of  those  bo- 
roughis  were  so  unreasonable  as  to  ask 
SO/,  a  head  for  their  votes,  though  the 
price  paid  at  the  previous  election  was  no 
more  than  24/.     He  thought  the  gallant 
officer  had  not  taken  exactly  the  riffht 
course,  and  was  anxious  that  the  bill 
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should  be  recommitted,  as  there  were  a 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration before  the  bill  was  disposed  of  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  animadverted  on 
the  alarm  which  seemed  to  be  excited  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  by  every 
proposition  for  a  reform.  He  was  sorry 
so  little  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session  in  favour  of  a  parliament 
tary  reform,  but  he  hoped  the  subject 
would  shortly  be  taken  up  in  a  proper 
manner.  He  concurred  with  his  hoo. 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down,  m  the  view 
which  he  took  of  the  present  bill. 

Lord  Compton  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  fV.  Harvey  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  the  borough  should  remain 
as  it  now  stood,  rather  than  it  should,  by 
an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  l>e 
thrown  into  the  power  of  some  few  per- 
sons of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood;  as  he  thought  that  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  interest  of  the 
country  had  already  more  than  their  due 
influence  in  returning  representatives  to 
parliament. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  declared  the  landed  in- 
terest had  no  predominance  in  that  House. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  contained  twenty 
members  that  purely  represented  the 
agricultural  interest,  most  of  the  members 
from  the  agricultural  counties  being  in 
fact  returned  by  the  trading  interest. 

Mr.  G.  Lavib  deprecated  the  idea  of 
considering  a  measure  of  this  kind  in  the 
light  of  its  being  a  parliamentarv  reform. 
The  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  bill, 
had  justly  stated  it  to  be  for  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses  which  had  been  proved  to 
exist.  The  House  by  adopting  this  mea- 
sure would  not,  in  fact,  do  any  thing 
more  than  enforce  the  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  return  of 
members  to  parliament.  Whenever  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
brought  forward  (and  he  trusted  that  day 
was  not  far  distant),  he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  found  backward  in  redeeming  the 
pledge  which  he  had  ^iven  td  his  consti- 
tuents  to  support  that  measure.  But 
here  Uiat  question  was  not  involved :  par- 
liamentary reform  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill  before  the  House.  He  was  anxious 
that  those  abuses  should  be  corrected,  but 
as  he  conceived  that  the  bill  did  not  go 
far  enough  he  felt  himself  bound  to  sup*^ 
port  the  amendmetit. 
Lord  €live  defended   the   bill;  after 
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whfdi  the  Home  dhrided:  Fortlieorigitid 
notton,  1 10 ;  For  sir  U.  WUson's  ameod- 
menti  12. 

Poor  Ratss  Misapplication  Bill.] 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  having  movedi  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  tlmey 

Mr.  Curaen  said:— Mr.  Speaker;  It  is 
a  painful  duty  to  oppose  any  measure  pur- 
porting to  be  for  the  relief  of  the  labourins 
classes.  Yiewiog  it  as  I  do,  as  calculated 
to  increase,  raider  than  diminish,  the 
burthens,  as  well  as  su&rings  of  the 
working  community ;  I  am  comp^ed  to 
oppose  its  farther  progress.  I  am  at  the 
rane  time  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  mo- 
tiTes  of  my  hon,  fiiend.  He  contemplates 
the  measure  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  active  and  benevoJent  attendoo  to 
the  children  of  his  poor  neighbours.  The 
l^eneral  working  of  Uie  bill,  were  it  passed 
into  a  Jaw,  would  be  very  di&reot.  Fully 
to  comprehend  the  consequence  likdy  to 
result  from  this  measure,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  to  the  actual  situation  of  the 
working  orders  of  society.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  I  .opposed'  the  re- 
appointment of  the  committee.  After  its 
liaving  furbished  an  ample  detail  of  the 
ulsery  and  suffering  unaer  the  exiMin^ 
system  of  poor  laws,  it  was  the  dut^  of 
Ipovemment  to  have  uken  the  business 
into  their  own  hands.  Efficient  relief  could 
only  come  ^m  them.  It  may  be  more 
convenient  for  a  weak,  dhrided,  and  un- 
popular administration  to  devolve  their 
duties  to  a  committee,  and  thereby  screen 
themselves  from  ibe  odium  atteoding  a 
total  failure  of  the  plans  for  relieving  the 
country  from  the  burthens  that  press  so 
heavily  on  the .  community ;  whilst  they 
promote  neither  the  happiness  nor  com-* 
fort  of  those  who  are  objects  of  their  re- 
lief. ^  That  tbe  public  are  grievously  dis- 
appointed in  the  expectation  many  had 
formed,  must  be  admitted.  I  think  the 
Uame  has  fallen  most  unjustly  on  the 
coomiittee.  Those  to  whom  it  is  fairly 
•ttnbutable  are  the  ministers  of  tlie 
Crown.  Whilst  the  nation  considers  this 
US  the  most  momentous  question,  and 
the  one  that  presses  hardest  on  them,  such 
is  theapalhy  and  indifierence  of  ministers, 
that  not  oine  of  them  has  thoiwbt  it  in« 
combent  upon  them  to  attend  or  give 
their  sentiments  on  the  bill  before  us.  In 
disoussinff  this  measure  I  must  shortly 
advert  td  tbe  operation  of  the  4^d  of 
Elizabeth.  Within  one  century  of  iu 
passinpr.  the  demoralizing  efiiscts  produced 


by  it  #ere  loudly  coinplametf  ell  The' 
legislature,  instead  of  seeking  *  fot  the" 
causes,  attempted  a  remedy  by  nolding  up 
the  parties  who  received  relief  to  public 
contempt.  Badging  the  poor  for  a  time 
prodaced  its  efim  ;--a  chahge  of  cireutn- 
stances,  and  the  congneg^ting  of  nunkbiers 
into  towns,  destroyed  the  feelings  of  shame,' 
and  the  numbers  seeking  relidT  rendered 
it  impossible  to  extend  it  generally.  The 
next  expedient  resorted  to,  in  modem' 
times,  was  the  terrors  of  a  poor^house^ 
and  being  forced  to  abandon  every  com^- 
fort  of  a  home.  This  has  also  oroyed 
abortive.  Pauperism  is  daily  and  hourly* 
on  the  increase.  It  seems  high  time  t0' 
come  to  a  right  understanding  as  to  the" 
offset  of  the  poor  laws  on  the  mass  of  th&' 
people.  The  radical  evil  of  this  dvsiem 
IS,  that  it  removes  from  the  people  l4ie* 
care  of  themselves,  thereby  destroying 
that  necessary  forethought  and  ecdnoiiiy' 
which  mixes  up  the  fiiture  with  the  pi^^ 
sent.  Whatever  lessens  the inteeneeof 
the  present  by  combining  it  with  thefiitui^^ 
has  a  powerful  infiueitce  on  the  moral  • 
conduct  of  mankind*  When  a  whole  -  po«  > 
pulation,  at  the  very  outset  of  Ufe,  con-' 
template  pauperism,  it  is  in  vain  to  si^^ 
pose  they  will  be  disposed  to  husband 
their  little  gains  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  casualties  of  life.  In  the  first 
century  after  aisessments  beciMne  lega- 
lised, the  money  raised  for  the  poor*' 
amounted  to  near  400,000^. ;  in  th^  next 
century  that  sum  was  ouadrupled.  But  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention*  Of ' 
the  House  to  the  transactions  of  the  last 
thirty  years:  in  this  period,  the  contribu^ ' 
tions  to  the  poor  have  been  quadrupled* 
This  account  so  greatly  exceeds  the  march 
of  this  dreadful  malady  in  former  periods» 
that  it  at  once  indites  that  there  must 
have  been  other  causes  co-operating  to 
produce  so  attended  a  demand  for  relied 
It  is  a  very  generally  received  opinioh,' 
that  this  enormous  increase  of  the  bur- 
thens of  the  poor  proceeds  from  thecrime, 
waste,  and  improvidence  of  those  indivi- 
duals. Does  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
hold  this  opinion  ?  f  do  not  believe  he 
does.  I  conceive  it  is  demonstrable  that 
it  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  crime,  of  the 
people  of  Engkmd  to  be  thus  universally 
pauperised.  In  corroboration  of  this  I 
should  adduce  the  wages  thirty  years  ago 
of  the  ha>ourer,  then  about  Ss.  per  ^^k. 
During  this  period  the  necessaries  of  life 
had  doubled,  whilst  wages  had  only  ad- 
vanced to  12«.  or  one- third.  Nor  is  this 
(2H) 
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4U»  ujfs^<m  ty94  u^bM,  lakm  b.  a 
ife^k  from  ev^ry  poor  fanQj,  i^»  tk^ 
tk0  Hoive  has  on  variowf  ooQasion9  tastj* 
^  its,  ppinioa  o»  tba  depreoialuHi  o£ 
mmy^  by  die  adcUtioos  it  has.  made  tA 
tba  iiK3Qn9«8  or  aUpviM^cof  of  tho  manf 
apdnuFy  I  nay,  to  ttio  Crovn  ind  Yariou^ 
Qffioew  of  tlie  atoibo.  SbaU  iw  tben>  act 
i|FJtb  law  juitiee  liy  Ibo  peoola  at  large} 
Jfii  the  HoMae  prepared  to  oeay  ttiat  lax* 
Utioa  and  depreoiation  of  money  have: 
ytaiaed  laoBt  frievoualj!  on  the  pooplew 
8^4  tibat  theia  wtuaiion  i«  chaaged  aooai 
IfiHKfHutehi^  fci  tbewoTBei  The  8iu  paid 
a^  the  weekly  prioe  of  tibonr  thirty  yean 
i«Px  V^^  wsa  a  ooavmand  of  the  nncear 
aiaiea  of  life  eqeiYateat  to  W.  in  the 
MfMit  day«— If  tbia  b^,  a#  I  firmly  be- 
mm  it  lit  a  true  represenlalipn  of  the 
aMe  of  the  people^  ca^t  tJbeir  mferinga 
Rerdjeved  ■oanthedpgaajalientowbidi 
tbey  eire  espoaed  be euaad  byanyigretett. 
of  aqgelntJo^atmch  a»  bavie  iiauad  6tom  tber 
^fmmktml  Themaladyiaaeatad  too  deep 
Ibr  avdimaediea.  To  deitn^  paiiperiiai> 
tlM  people  mmt  be  emWed  ta  Uve  ^-^an 
angpneataiioa  of  mgei  and  an  esempftion 
ftoa»  tasMioB  ave  theonly  meaanrea  wbisb 
oanieaAei^  tbelabouoQgpopnlation  to  thai: 
ipdep»ndenfy  of  charaaie«  tidm  wUoh 
t^y  bf^ve  to  lanientab\)D  reoede4  AU.the, 
eMnmouf  «4ma  upended,  in  the  aMinte* 
nmm^oiS  tbe.poor  £ul  qompletely  to  pro- 
4iiee  eitbar  lilappineas.  or  eomforl*  De- 
flpided  and  bumbledy  tbe.  people  have  loai 
tbaib  veapeet  far  tbemselvea  soneeeiflary 
flNT  beppmew^  TbefiratjevQedyiatogive 
t|mi-  a?  fair  eompetency*  From  thia  will: 
nrnvk  isMiependcpee  of  cbanacier  and  con*, 
an^nent  content  and  hapoineMi  I  am 
rvMy  to  admit,  aa  a  general  prinnipt^  the 
ii)apKpedienc;y  of  attempting  to  legniate 
ym§m»'  Therwriteri  on  palHioid  economy 
bnre  m9%  contemplated  tne  alaie.  to  whicb 
Koaaati^^nced^r  Whilst  oapi«4  and JalMur 
bpna  a.  fiir  p«opoHion  to.eac^  other,  there. 
nm  no  necemity  for  legMlativo  intec* 
feffennq.  I  wiUnolai^*  aa.inthecase.of 
CWentry,.  that  it  waaiaowr  power  to  re- 
lieve, them ;  fim  bad  the  price  of  their 
aiftielea  of  htauiity  beei%  ^vfmcad,  the 
canananpliojn  woirid  most  prebah^  have 
laaaanea.  la  tbia  to<  be  appvabendcMlia 
flfficidUiralJabotti^?  Will  the  consumption 
of  fi>od  be  lapsened^  If  not„  we  might  at 
kial^  bavi^ealaUiahed  in  the  unrioos.  dia« 
tijctannitttmmn  of  labour.  Ishoiddbe 
atrongly  inclined  towards  making  the  ex- 

Griment  to  deatroy  that  cruel  and  impo- 
^  qrstem  of  making  wages  that  wiU 


rmaMfM^VptiMimJm.  [4fl» 


haidji  aMfiport  the  ab^aaantftaalaniMl 
of  lf*mr,  andp^n^  the  addidoB  to  tte 
married  man  from  the  poor  rates*  Thm 
is  the  single  man  completely  debarred 
ftrom  makiM  any  pretinoii  far  a  annied 
stale.  He  b^  no  motncy  tbeieisae,  ftr 
delaying  to  aelt^  aod  whenefet  it  occnte 
he  must  be  pauperised  i  thiaa  amhnptOvi- 
dent  marfiageaeaeonBagnd  and  ptomotadi 
-r-Gceat  aa  m  theenormotiaamn  nsaed»fiir 
the  poQr»  it  HMKi  have  been  iniwiiiiy 
gTMter,  hut  frosi  a  ecmarkdrie  dmnge 
which  haa  taken,  place  in  tbn  food  a£  the 
bbomer*  Widiki  theae  thiaty  years  pelw* 
toes  haimbeconae  the  food  aif  the  peiupla^ 
They  muat  otbetwiae  hawe  atanead  oikthe 
^  Ibey  oeceiTedr  The  diatrassanflod 
iculliaa  idiieh  oppnaaa  the  laboaisog 
Mtea  meat  natuni^y  dispose  tena  aa 
anal  thaoMeliTeaof  anyomedieatofieHeC 
however  revolting  to  their  tedioga  la  haaaar 
and  happsaa  tiaaes.  Thepreaant  bmfasddh 
ont  a  preapeot  o£  maintenance  fiw  their 
children.  The  werthlesa  mav  aocedct  to 
this  without  remerse^-the  boneai  and 
iadnatpiona  ma^r  be  driaan  to  aocept»k 
through  neoaasity.  la  not  the  principle 
of  thin  bill  completely  in  nniaen  wi^  the 
democaKaing  ptmdp&e  of  the  48d  o£  W^ 
aabetbf  creating  dependence  andthssahy 
mdermining  ea;ertion?  Doea  it  not  da^ 
grade  still  farther  the  people,  bf  proposing 
to  paiq^ectsB  the  risiME  geoeratioo  nt^fhe 
very  outset  of  life..  The  apolon  far  all 
ttaa  is,  the  educatiea  nropoaed.  Uf  he 
given.  But  he  would  ask»  waM  not  tht 
chiidfen  of  the  peer  educated*  near  is 
every  part  of  theempiae  I  Since  the  ia 
dnction  of  the  new  ayafeem  of  teach 
educaiien  waa  placed  witfam  the  seneh  of 
the  poorest  person.  Nqr^  if  itavbli  agings 
werei  not  felt  and  appreeiated  by  the 
perentt  ita>  umvcasaHy  leeopuaed  eco* 
noaay>  and  the  saving  of  apparel^  mere 
than  paid  the  snaa  far  teacbiM.  Biai^ 
were.tnia  not  the.  caae,  wea  the^dneation 
of  thci  inind  ta  be  alane  consideaed^  waa 
tbe  fasmalien  of  tbe  bean  by  tboaaieaaaws 
of  tenderness  and  alfectiea  which,  laare 
ingrafted  iolo  the  dispusitioaby  the  in4ec»> 
course  of  paternal  affiBaion,.attd  which 
were  of  tbe  utmest.knportanee  iafennhm 
the.  moral  character,  to  be  diare^u^dadi 
Geuld  one  onlv  of  these  he  Qbtahie4  I 
should  prefer  t&e  hitter,  as  most  likdy.ao 
pcoduoe  the  moat  valuable  dHwactar  m 
that  ataUon  oTlifek  I  oonccive  the  efieeis 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  augment;  inainaM 
ture  marriages,  whilst  itivould  rob  that 
daasof  aeciely  of  their  chief  and  gremast 
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\  Qx  bBSffKOBtn*  ThetoaAo  of  Iiqunhi 
■Mtcb  nwre  e^al  than  hy 
fmsmj  is  snpposecL  The  children  of  t^e 
poor  are  -to  them  «  greater  teurce  of  hap« 
ytoMa»  diao  io  Che  higher  orders^  Blened 
arich  health  and  probity^  tbey  have  lie 
ihari  for  their  latiire  life.  All  the  care 
ftod  anxie^  that  atteod  the  nroyisioti  for 
«  family  in  the  upper  rann  are  here 
«icaped»  I  am  not  for  interfocing  with 
Iheir  affisctiona  or  comforts.  I  am  not 
willing  to  offer  them  a  temptatioo  whteh, 
howerer  rehietaBdy  their  fteKogs  would 
yield  to,  their  necessities  might  compd 
them  to  comply  witk^— 8ach  is  mv  viow 
^  die  operation  of  this  bilL  It  is  iiiipos* 
«Ue  the  coantry  can  much  longer  endure 
ihe  state  to  which  it  is  reduced.  If  ia 
the  last  thirty  years  the  hnnhebs  of  the 
poor  have  incrnsed  four-fold,  or  reached 
4o  a  sum  littleshort  of  a  tbtrdof  the  whole 
teal  income  #f  the  couatry^-^what  a  fow 
years  more  may  bring  it  to,  I  dare  scarcely 
^XNitempIate.  The  whole  property  and 
industry  of  the  country  is  in  jeopardy,  if 
aerne  efectuai  remedies  be  not  fo«ad« 
Thead  I  concehre  to  be  a  rennnral  of  taxa«> 
4ian,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  addition 
to  Ae  price  of  labour.  Already  the  illti* 
mate  |wyment«omesihRn  the  land*  Poor 
rates  are  catcubted  by  the  farmer  ai 
would  be  wages.  No  greater  burthen 
mmdd  be  brought  on  property.  But  the 
aiims  BOW  paid  in  the  shap  of  celief,  if 
awarded  as  the  fruits  of  honest  laboufv 
H^d  podute  a  great  and  powerful 
ehaoge  in  the  moral  fodings  of  the  peopfo. 
ll  is  to  this  point  our  laboars  mast  be 
dwacted.  The  demoralisation  of  a  whole 
pesfla  must  produce  its  destructioo.  As 
Odch  a  meaaure  as  the  one  before  m  can 
only  increase  the  evils  we  suffer,  I  sliaU 
Aarefore  oppose  its  forther  progreas^  asd 
aaore  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  tose 
aa  this  da;f  six  moadis* 

Mr.  Pkikpi  objedted  to  ^  bill  on  two 
fiwunds ;  firsts  that  it  would  act  partmlly 
on  the  reapectable  poor  of  tho  coadtry ; 
attd  seaonoly,  as  it  would  give  nu^tntes 
a  power  of  twidng  the  chadren  of  the 
loMr  cksaea  irom  their  pareaas  wkfamit 
their  coBseae.  No  greater  encoorsge^ 
;  could  be  ^ven  to  improvideiKe  nid 
I  of  industry  than  Ibis :  it  would  abe 
have  the  eAct  of  destroying  those  ^hd 
1  fieeUi^  which  wove  the  gveot 
e£  union  in.  society.  Under  tfcme 
he  Mt  bimseif  criled  opoa  10 
^pboaathabtU. 

Mr.  JBftfaiJ  saidi  the  evil  of  tlMPprawat 


a3«tem  oomsisted  ia  this^dilit  th«  fobds 
w«re  apportioaad,  not  aocording  to  the 
labour  done,  but  according  to  the  dislresstdk 
of  the  individual  and  his,  Ikmily.  The 
iniHledmte  coilsequewctt  of  this  wttSi  i 
general  discontent  and  a  disincKnati^M  t^ 
work  among  tho  lower  clisees.  ¥m  what 
poor  man  v^ntld  work  if  he  knew  he  ^ould 
obtain  a  certain  fuppbrt  for  hil  fhttli^ 
from  the  parbh  ?  The  eflbet  ef  this  hiui 
then,  would  be»  t^  pay  the  labbufe?  aeiedndt» 
tog  tb  the  work  dotto^  and  net  a^oootdin^ 
to  his  neeessitiesi  He  thought  also  that 
improvident  marriages  would  be  mott  da» 
ereased  in  number  bv  the  system  pn^ 
posed,  than  by  paying  die  h^urer,  as  ne# 
was  the  practiee,  in  proportion  to  1h6 
number  of  his  ohildrea.  It  had  been  salt^ 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  take  thift  chydreik 
away  from  their  parenti;  but  the  fondaat 
parents  had  ahnoit  invariably  adopt«d^ 
for  many  years,  the  praetioe  mrw  pr6»- 
posed,  namdy,  thAt  of  sending  their  cbR* 
dren  to  public  schools^  He  thought  the 
bill,  then,  calculated  to  produce  tfad  tnoit 
beneficial  effeete  among  the  lower  orderi 
of  society^  The  poor  would  be  eduoatoA 
In  principles  of  monditt  and  rdigi^Oi  Attd 
apprenticed  out  to  trades ;  by  which  the^ 
wduld  be  made  oeefM  members  of  societjr^ 
Instead  of  their  growing  up  in  sloth  add 
ignorance^  as  was  at  present  too  frequeati;f 
the  case*  If  the  Mil  wiU  found  not  to  b6 
a  remedy  to  the  existing  evils,  recourse 
bottid  be  bad  to  the  existing  system  i  bdfc 
at  all  events  it  ought  to  have  a  fair  triid. 

Mr.  Skipberd  contended  diat  the  IM 
had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  increoih 
popuhition^  and  exteud  nae^lsm.  Tht 
only  eflbetoal  bar  against  Impr^ldenfc 


the  diflknilly  whieU  pre* 
sented^  Itself  to  parents,  of  provMlflg  fo^ 
their  ehildram  Take  away  that  bar,  $xiA 
iamrovident  eotinexkns  wottid  be  ftoned, 
which  wodd  infallibly  increase  paoperiMo. 
Besides^  the  present  bill  was  infinitely 
worse  for  children  than  the  prea^nt  systenr. 
The  fether  at  preattit  was  the  only  pauper; 
but  by  this  plan  the  mhid  of  Che  cliiM 
woaM  be  degraded  by  feeling  Chat  he  ais^ 
was  a  pwDoer.  He  approv^  of  the  last 
cboas  wUdi  weat  to  prevent  the  price  cC 
tebout  btibg  paid  out  of  tbe  ratesv 

Mr.  ilt(»fdd  opposed  the  bill,  prnicfpairy 
on  tlie  gronnd  iMt  it  tended  CO  increai^ 
the  population.  If  at  present  ihere  exMed 
a  d&ocdty  ii>  snpperMg  the  poor,  In  whiTt 
situation  would  the  country  be  phiced  ih 
swen^  years  hewcor  wfcen  these  chikk'en 
s»  odueated  K»o«riip  t(^ DiMkhood?^  This 
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bill  irai  only  the  plan  of  Mr.  Owai,  ia  a 
worse  shape,  and  carried  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Mr.,  Ridley  CMonu  said,  thai  the  !«- 
bourin^  classes  were  waghed  down  by  a 
heavy  indirect  taxation,  and  were  thare- 
fore  cpoopelled  to  apply  to  the  parish  for 
relief  By  the  present  system  a  certain 
sum  was  paid  to  the  parent,  who  might 
apply  it  either  to  his  own  gratification  or 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  The 
claim  set,  up  for  relief  was  generally  the 
distress  of  the  party ;  but  it  was  diflicult, 
in  many  cases,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
distress  was  occasioned  by  misfortune  or 
by  imprudence.  When  the  hardship  of 
Caking  children  from  their  parents  was  so 
much  dwelt  upon,  as  a  ground  for  opposing 
the  bill,  it  should  be  recollected,  with  how 
much  Acuity  and  pain  the  rates  were,  in 
numerous  cases,  collected,  and  the  small 
link  there  was  between  the  person  payiog, 
Mtkd  the  one  receiviog  the  rate. 

Lord  Millon  admitted  that  this  bill 
might  have  the  effect  of  deterring  the 
provident,  the  sober,  and  the  industrious, 
from  early  marriages:  but  could  it  be 
expected  to  have  me  same  influence  over 
ihe  profligate  and  the  indolent,  whom  it 
was  most  important  to  res^n?  He 
thought  the  provisions  of  the  bill  most 
unjust.  Many  persons  bad  been  born 
under  the  present  system,  who  had  now 
arrived  at, man's  estate:  and  were  these, 
at  the  close  of  a  Bve  and  twenty  years* 
war,  during  which  the  poor  had  cUsplaved 
more  attachment  to  the  higher  orders  than 
had  ever  been  known  before,  were  these 
now  tp  be  rewarded  with  this  bill,  and  to 
be  told,  that,  after  all  the  exertbns  they 
had  made,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
higher  orders  to  break  through  the  long- 
established  system,  and  determine  that 
that  provision  should  no  longer  be  made 
for  them  from  the  poor  rates,  on  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  depend?  He 
should  certainly  give  this  bOl  every  oppo- 
sition in  his  power,  and  he  wished  tnat 
besides  rejectiog  it,  some  mark  of  repro- 
bation should  be  set  on  it  by  the  House. 

Mr.  fF.  Courtenay  was  surprised  at  the 
language  which  he  had  heard  applied  to 
this  bill.  Every  one  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society  must  feel  how  much  the  con- 
duct of  the  lower  orders  had  merited  their 
praise ;  but  it  was  a  little  hard  on  those 
who  had  applied  themselves  to  devise  a 
measure  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  that  they 
..  should  now  be  charged  with  injustice  and 
crueUy.    But,  while  some  objected  to  the 
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for  its  harshness  towards  the  !»• 
bouref ,  others  complained  of  it  as  lioldiog 
out  too  great  a  bonus  to  him,  and  theri^>y 
encouraging  improvident  marriages.  To 
him  the  bill  appeared  to  take  a  middle 
course,  and  to  deserve  neither  of  the  re- 
proaches which  had  been  bestowed  on  it. 
He  hoped  that  after  the  bill  had  been  a 
short  time  in  operation,  it  would  have  the 
e&ct  of  teaching  the  labourer  to  exert  his 
energies  in  his  youth,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  a  more  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  of  deterring  him  from  improvidently 
marrying.  The  relief  it  afforded  to  the 
poor,  though  less  palatable  to  the  party  re- 
ceiving ir,  would,  in  its  effect,  prove  more 
beneficial  to  society.  He  should  there- 
fore give  the  bill  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  WetUm  opposed  the  bill,  and 
thought  it  had  the  appearance  of  coming 
firom  those  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the 
present  poor  laws,  rather  than  from  those 
who  were  anxious  gmdudly  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  T.  Courtenay  defended  the  bill, 
as  embodying  two  valuable  prindples.  it 
said  to  the  labourer,  <<  though  our  code 
of  poor  laws  is  such,  that  we  are  bound 
to  save  a  poor  child  from  starving,  we 
shall  do  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  supply  your  de- 
ficiencies— that  it  is  not  done  out  of  kind- 
ness to  yon.  That  was  one  important 
principle.  .  The  other  which  this  measure 
went  to  establish  was  this— it  divided 
wages  firom  poor  rates. 

Mr*  Hume  disapproved  of  the  bill. 
Until  the  country  looked  the  evil  fairly  in 
the  face, .  and  taught  the  labourer  to 
depend  more  on  himself,  no  adequate 
remedy^could  be  supplied.  This  measure, 
if  passed  into  a  law,  would ,  increase  the 
eviL  He  wished  a  course  to  be  taken  in 
this  country,  simiktr  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Scotland,  where,  if  a 
woman  had  an  illegitimate  child,  she  was 
ohUged  to  maintain  it.  What  followed  I 
She  was  careful  not  to  repeat  the 
fault  she  had  committed,  lest  she  should 
bring  into  the  world  a  second.  In  Eng- 
land, women  frequently  threw  two,  three, 
or  four  children  on  the  parish.  He  had 
hoped  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  bringinff  in 
this  bill,  would  have  gone  the  le^^  of 
declaring,  *<  that  from  and  after  the  fMSs- 
ing  of  this  act,  no  child  legitimate  or  iUe* 
gitimate  should  be  entitled  to  a  main*' 
tenance  from  the  parish.*'  Such  a  course^ 
if  tidcen,  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  such  a  measure  he  still  hoped  |o 
tee  introduced* 
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.  Mr.  Prhmn  ob}«ct«d  coddle  bBl,  at 
ealcutoud  to  pefietuflte  the  evils  of  the 
preMOl  system  of  ^owr  kM. 

Mr.  W^n  eentplained  of  the  absence 
of  mkiisleffs  on  so  idipoitAnt  ^  ooeasioii. 
Thoqgh  lie  phjected  to  some  of  the  elanses^ 
Iw  apprbred  of  the  geoeial  principle  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  L.  WeUeiky  approved  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wwid  objected  to  the 
bin,  on  account  of  its  dragging  children 
firom  tbeir  parents  to  bring  wem  op  at  thi 
expense  of  the  parish. 

'Mr.  Mans/Ud  was  of  opmion,  that  no- 
thing bat  patience  could  remedy  the  effls 
bro^|hi  on  the  country  by  the  protracted 
war  1ft  whieh  we  had  been  engaged, 
and  that  all  the  pttlHaiives  the  House 
could  apply  would  prone  of  little  andL 

'  Mr.  8.  Boume  ^fended  the  bill,  and 
contended  that  the  opposite  argmnents 
vrged  against  it  oognt  to  be  hdd  to 
dsitroy  each  other.  There  was  nothine 
of  horniness  in  that  provision  of  the  biU 
whieh  went  to  separate  the  chBdren  from 
their  parents ;  as  persons  in  a  higher  sta* 
tion  submitted  to  such  a  separation  firom 
choice,  and  sent  their  ofiprinj^  net  merely 
to  another  part  of  their  parish,  but  to 
distant  places,  and  even  to  remote  coon* 
tries.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  eflbct 
of  this  measure  would  be,  to  spare  many 
parishes  half  the  applications  which  were 
now  made.  It  was  to  be  feared  the  habits 
of  the  present  race  of  labourers  were  so 
formed,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
eflfect  in  them  that  change  which  could  be 
wished,  and  therefore  he  held  it  to  be  wise 
that  the  House  should  look  to  the  ristnc 
generation.  In  them  it  mi|(ht  be  hoped 
they  would  succeed  in  exdtmg  a  spirit  of 
industry  and  independence,  which  it  might 
be  too  late  to  revive  in  their  parents. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion, 
47  i  For  the  amendment,  22.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
.Tite$day9  May  18. 

Marquis  Camdim's  Tbllesbhif 
Bill.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  fixcfaeqner 
presented  the  bill  •«  to  authorise  the  re- 
ceipt andapproptiation  of  certain  sams 
iroluBtarlly  contributed  by  thomost  noble 
John  Jemeys  Marquis  Camden,  in  aid  of 
the  public  serviee.'*  On  the  motion  fbr 
die  second  reochng, 

Mr.  fVemaalfe,  not  having  boen-present 
at  thetiaia  the  iibjaot  wm^tetreduoM; 
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took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
admiration  or  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
marquis.  He  also  called  the  attention  of 
the  noose  to  the  puMic  spirit  of  the  late 
morqi^S  of  Buckingham,  who,  when  teller 
of  the  exchequer,  had  sacrificed  the  whole 
of  his  profits  for  three  years  previous  to 
his  decease. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  joined 
in  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  and  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
he  had  surviired  the  war,  he  would  have 
eentinued  to  apply  a  great  proportion  of 
theprofits  of  his  office  to  the  public  senrice. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  on  FMday. 

Stats  o»  the  Nation.]— -Mr.  Tier^ 
fiey  said,  that  he  rose  in  pursuance  of  the 
notice  which  he  had  given,  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation.  In  doing  so  he  felt  it 
necessanr  to  throw  himself  on  the  induU 
gence  of  the  House,  since  he  feared  he 
Mould  be  compelled  to  trespass  for  a 
considerable  time  on  their  patience.  That 
indulgence,  however,  he  had  so  often 
experienced  on  occasions  of  less  import- 
ance,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  now  be 
withheld.  The  best  return  he  could  make 
was  to  consume  as  little  time  as  possible 
m  the  way  of  preface,  and  he  should  . 
accordmaly  at  once  proceed  to  the  ques- 
tion. His  motion  would  be,  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation.  He 
was  aware  that  if  he  acted  only  as  a 
party  num  (and  such,  notwithstanmng  the 
odium  which  might  attach  to  the  confes- 
sion, he  was  always  ready  to  avow  that 
he  was),  he  should  have  abstained  from 
bringing  forward  this  proposition ;  because 
he  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
in  bringing  the  question  before  the  House, 
in  point  of  mere  party,  he  was  giving  up 
many  advanta^:  he  could  hardly  see 
howlt  was  possible  for  the  party  (for  they 
too  be  supposed  must  be  considered  a 
party)  to  which  he  and  his  friends  were 
opposed,  to  stand  in  a  situation  less  to  be 
envied  than  at  the  present  moment.  It 
was  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  set  of 
men  could  have  been  more  cuffed  and 
Udeedabont,  and  have  taken  the  infliction 
more  patiently,  than  the  rieht  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  with  thenoble  lord  at  tbeir 
hjSad.  In  that  respect  they  had  displayed 
the  utmost  fortituoe  and  forbearance ;  and 
if  his  wish  had  been  only  party  triumph, 
brcoidd  not  hHvf  done  better  than  leave 
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^ould  oot  Qoneeive  anadmioiitniUm  mora 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  by  wbicU  poiBO^a 
in  high  stations  were  ordinarily  gof#nied4 
governed  by  no  prinoiple,  ana  «lladM4  to 
DO  system;  exhibiting  M  ijrmptoia  of 
vigour,  bat  vigorously  naintanuag  tb#0H 
neTves  in  tbeir  places,  tb^  mide  siAcb  • 
figure  in  the  i^yeof  tb^  wmtmI*  Mmu  inslas4 
or  being  objects  of  admiration  apd  f^vy. 
they  sunk  into  Qljjects  of  ^WMiiioo  $nd 
contempt.  They  had  broM^Ot  fipffwaiA 
nothing — nothing  of  raal  unporlanoe; 
uplofs,  iod^edf  soom  persons  wigkL  atMeh 
a  valuQ  to  the  fine  fallaaifus  spaacho 
with  which  the  Housa  bad  bean  traaioA 
apd  thf$  country  dacaived.  Maaaofiaa  had 
been  proposed  hy  Uia  oppon^ta  of 
ministers-^'Hoaeasures  or  the  uuno^  ooosa-i 
fjueace  to  the  welfare  of  the  nstioPt  m4 
which  they»  as  a  matter  of  comaa,  bad 
resisted  s  yet,  atlast«  they  had  beot^dnvaii 
into  concession,  ana  it  was  almost  left  ta 
their  antagonisu  to  administer  the  law  of 
th^  country.  For  iostaneeb  in  tba  casa  of 
the  proposed  inquiry  into  the  stala  of  tba 
penal  laws,  the  miaistera  had  deckurad 
that  if  the  motion  was  carriadt  ruin  musi 
ensue— that  we  might  as  wdl  gfva  op  the 
administration  of  tba  ponal  laws  al^ogetbsp 
—that  all  the  reverenoa  for  criminal  jua« 
tice  would  be  gone*  Tba  inquiry  into  iba 
penal  laws  was,  howevar»  entrusted  (and 
m  what  better  hands  could  it  ha?a  bean 
phiced?]  to  his  bon.and  learned  firianii 
the  administration  of  criminal  justiae  was 
not  impeded ;  and  the  nobla  lord  and  liia 
worthy  colleagues  bora  their  defeat  meal 

Satiently«  In  the  same  way  ministers  bad 
eclared,  that  if  the  system  of  Scolcb 
burghs  was  investigated,  m^ing  would 
be  safe— the  constaation  of  the  empire 
would  he  endaogered^Hso  man  could  9$y 
that  bia  perspn  or  his  property  was  at  cure 
—a  revolution  woula  be  wmoft  com* 
menced-^tbe  wildest  doctrines  of  reform 
would  be  l^t  loose  upon  tfie  country ;  aodL 
in  sbprtft  every  nauonal  calamiu  would 
ensue,  if  the  inquiry  were  carried  s  b^t  it 
was  earried^-<:arried  against  the  utmesi 
streogth  of  ministers ;  am  they  oontrivei^ 
notwithstanding,  to  re^in  their  j^laoaft 
lie  could*  in  fa^t,  go  through  a  atnng  of 
defeata  they  had  successively  sustamedi 
were  it  necessary ;  but  no  oo^n^  oould  be 
so  hiMm  not  t<)  aee  t)iat  PfBWtwfii^yifi 
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Cl^  etead  eppi  aoA  \ 
,  ea  f^pwiprf  fef  ibe  , 
they  had  nofjhii^  ta  gaia#  But  be  kal 
etbar  duties  fe  Msfeesi  besides  IbMe  ev 
paity-^imies  $0  the  eaoelry»  mA  tbajr 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  beM  paKMeewt: 
with  tbia  Tiew*  be  was  wiUiiw  le  fiDieaa 
any  little  advantages  he  might  otbarwiae 


tbom  altmp:  fpr  an  adm«Vwfr»iow 
lowered  in  the  respect  of  parliament,  or 
more  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  was  certainly  never  exhibited  to 
public  observation*     The  mind  m  a 


Dosaessk  and  Co  niafla  biasaalf  m  a 
'    aw{  #mi) 


ofdifficeltyaM  emparraamssiHt  mt 

to  dgfiharifft  nnnsriearionslr  ibe  hiirh  ai^^ 

parwiMat duty  vUob  tbeMoaiiybada 
ri^  to  claim. 

aMi  bia  friends  had  tboegbt  ibat  Ibey  bad 
nedutieatodiselMpgebuftMJJiMb  mi 
tbeir  pkmeai  bet  it  woyld  jMdobtbaae 
tiasei  te  heap  wimaraas  mara^  le  he 
looked eti  if  iby pet ihiwmabai iahigh 

gevam  a  great  aaipb%  ibegr  oifhi  i# 
maintam  tfaaif  ownd^ei^,  aed  that  ef  the 
eaupifei  and  if  tbey  m  mi^  aiwea  ibe 
buaiiMis  of  tba  House  te  itnespesat  If 
asiaistera  weald  not  take  eaaa  ef  Iheir 


dimn$f$  it  waalbr  the  House  le 

ef  its  owni  and  for  that  piirpoae,  be 

wiahad  it  te  take  a  view  ef  tbe  reel  sb 


ef  the  natioe  with  reiWeeee  to  the  biog'a 
mimsteia^    If  Iheie  bed  been  bel  ewe 

Houses  the  iasue  ef  bia  naelieai  would  nea 
be  eaiy  doubtftdi  mi  the  eim  aide  there 
would  M  iietbing  but  aeal;  tuU  on  the 
eiher*  the  irtiole  weigbief  eOoiai  auacb' 
aseat,  ai4  the  influeoee  ef  the  Qmmt 
ban  be  now  apoke  ie  a  Howe  of  Cei^ 
mafbsTingtatandapaheaiafaryaseay) 
which  had  bean  retumed  a  latger  paa^ 


portion  ef  ema  oemieeled  with  we  perly 
tbau  be  had  efor  before  ieaaambered4 
tbey  wvffe  a  deaeripiiee  of  pefaeos  whe 
professedt  (and  who  bad  abewa  thai  Aagr 
aoted  upen  theae  prafamioas)  ibai  t^f 
weuld  vote  without  refarcaca  te  either 
side  of  the  Houaei  end  tbil  thagr  weeU 
weigh  measures,  and  not  roeiL  He  trusted 
that  they  would  not  be  found  wanting  in 
trimming  the  bahmoe  at  ibe  end  of  die 
debate,  and»  if  bemedeesit  hia  caae,  hi 
givistt  him  thai  aeppen  te.  wfaieb  be 
ahoeMheeniUedi  He  had  tftesbMiah 
two  proMsitionax  firsty  thai  tbei 
atale  ef  peUic  afimwaa  fott  ^i 
jha^pfi  aed  alarm*  raqMh' 
figpiDoui  .eeueeiiii  aM 
under  tbe^  eiifimmtanteief  tbe  tiasea»  ii 
was  the  duty  of  the  Houae  i»  de  whai  wea 
eertaiuly  nausaal  eama^p,  aaaehrw  Haalf 
iilaii  MMMltto . w  tht  ilil#af  tht  nar 
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«filbete6inilifie  goiMneiiliilNMteiim 
piripg  Ubv  «hii»  tlM»  mt' 06  TigDMii^ 
•jrMm>  nd  no-  tii6i^#  t«  iattfrflMi 
hveoiAwaikadBniihtfffttibB  aniftiteU 
liriBg  co«iity»iydiichaigmg  tilt  iptil  iiO'* 
pe^Mit  dirty  MMMtt  iDMBbar#ffa4faH 
naBicoaUTiwrfbnDk  WImibwwi  h»  «itli 
iMBOWwlto^bMrfdl  ihK  all^ltepfMieitNd 
Md0W  of  the  irarM  Ml  hem  im  wmm 
ikm  fmx  ^gwd  m  tadMYdniag  10^ 
Kfiir  Ito  kigwid«Mife«^poa,tfaek  fiiiMic<» 
hf  wi^  nd  to  iRMes  ami  hoikaad  ibtir 
ifiirfiitefeaairgeBciet.  It  was 
hOTOBd  flciirtwilwflit    kom  tfc» 

d.«.4hat  tM  alalai  of 
i  «U  tamed  Chdr  attMUbii 

iiwIiBrtoly  Ifciiy  lo  tay^  wkw  had  iMMh 
aioM  to  ration,  and  a  daojpl 
MitoriDg,  iPaaa  iliO>  onl^  Batfoo 
gu  maiwiam  haci»otderotciiooa  aaoaieiH'<» 
ootiMdaratfott  to  thai  fvial.  topic*  Oi*' 
dottbtodly  his  ohM  pur|M»»  «to  Uoiited: 
00  Ihia  Bacoriao  to?  mattorai  of  iaaadal; 
anoagcaMto;  ho  did  sol  raeaii  to  ocmngr 
Ite  riioe  of  the  Hoiiaa  by  diaodiang  luV 
>cto  oP*  a»ionti  kiad^  iior.ihooM  ha* 
Ofon  faaiiap:  aftiri  mora  Ifaaiiaa* 
lato  hofo  opoB  tho  patliovkfr 
141  to  that  eatooti  hoiraoor».  ho 
he  ahoold  bo  aHaarad  to  naho  m 
laaraiionai  Tho  world  to  thiatoo-> 
blaaaad  be  Ood^  iioa  to  oMatooS 
aodkNif^  laog  mlghtiia 
ft  \  oot^  not  w  ithit  and  ing  tho  aBor*j 
of  tho  aohlo  loud  aod  *ei  oifaao 
I  of  «fao  geato  paoreM,  Eorope/moo 
Mt  hi  thai  oaaiilioR  hi  virieh  thotnoti 
aoofoioe  «o«kl  vaoMro  tolook  fMMrd  to 
0  osruio  docalkm  of  tnanfuittkyw  kc 
tnilh».dM  whole  atato  of  Borope^  aafapaaf 
4Saeati  Brkaiti  waa  cooccraod,  had  boom 
totolly  ohaiMpad***iriiolhee  far  tho  bettor 
orwonohodidDot  atof  totiquoo;  but 
the  titoatioir  waa  iodiipeiaMy  new  toi  thk: 
oaoiittpyt  Meaetofom  we  hod  ioppottodi 
aWanoaawkh  taifcaa'powaia»  in.  order  tot 
bo  bolter  oUe.  to  neat  the  poMible  botta- 
Hly  aadtaBOobhialioaa  of  other  alatot  f  but 
we  wore  BOW)  one  of  five  powers  who  took 
ypoD>fhSBMrires»  whelher  propeiiy  oa  iai«- 
pwfaiiyhoiroolAaa^diosttM^  toiaaNlo 


Ibar  dsaihiM  oflhd  oaoiiQeiit    Wbttheo 
wo  had  aay  alliea  partioahirfy'  csnneGted 
oath  ood  famod  to  ua^  waa  more  than  he 
laaaahlc  eaiicdy  todiiceiter}  bot  of  this 
ho  wto  ^oito  a^io^  that  to  gaaat  intesasto 
of  Eiwope  wore  itt  ffle  bands,  itf  fiite  sMei 
by  aieaoa  of  the  recent  addilao»  of  FraM^ 
QrigiiHdljr  thov)  had  only  been  fbor  who 
hadfiasi  lhe«|^l  it  iheicdoty  (and  be  did 
ilol  preaind  tO'qoanial  with  the  deoiam) 
to  imj^oao  vfen  Vranco  the  galisag  yoke 
ofOMnntainiog  foreij|ir  troopa  faproBerre 
eaderaadto  maiotain  tho  reigning  foaii^ 
It  appeirod^  howerec»  thai  France  had 
faehaoed  so  waU„  she  bad  conduetod  heN 
aeUsoimach  to  th&satislaotiaB  of  her  foue 
misartfli  Ihal  al  Aiae^lai^hapdie  they  had 
dbtaaaiined  to  take  her  ibfeo  parteorshipy 
and  Aa-now  conititiitOi^no^finB  powers^ 
among  Irhom  Great  firiiaio  had  one  TOto 
and  o^mortk    Upon  this  he  had  only  icr 
that  k  was  aa  least  an  uncerfiaiar 
r  daa  pailioB  appeased  to  bo  boond 
by  iwtliiag   bot  professions,  which   he 
hoped  to  Ood  would  be  &iMttad.-by  m 
^  holy  aliasoaw*'  whkb  he  troatM  wocM 
be  as  soaradly  ebservod  aa  it  waa  pionsfy* 
woidadi     But  these  things  were  most 
precanoosi  and  a  ctferenoe  to  onooii!euni>« 
atOneo  mawt  conrioea  erery  body  that 
Ibtgr  weeeso;.  via.,  that  when  Fsabce  wao 
fioed  firon  the  bortheo  of  foreign  trocpsr 
and  she  wos  oall^d  upon  to  be  one  of  thw 
fire  pdwofli^  tho  gncioos  communibatiott 
wanmade  to  the doho doRiehelioii^  witb 
loai^  eomciimeina  firom  th»  soforeigns, 
whW»n<t  doobs  were  well  desetved:  she 
wai^hi  Aict^inrvkedto  aoeed)9  to  the  con* 
Addratton,.  aaudi^  i^  consecpioice  of  whaO 
Ihadbaendodedoring  tbe  adminktratiom 
Oftbedokede  Hldidien^  it  was  thereforor 
tO)  be>  supposed'  that  tho  potentates  and 
thetr  nsinistorowere  well  ac^amted  wi|b 
tkei  line  of  policy  one  of  the  ^re  powerw 
woaddpaaane;  but  no— in  one  httle  lOontlr 
aAor  tho  taoopo  had  withdrawn,  tho  duke 
of  RnheHeu  waa  dismissed  from  his  office* 
Thk  brother  ally,  this  fifth  noweri  no* 
soOnorwns  at  Kberty  to  act  for  itself,  thanr 
ito  hno  of  policy  was  most  materially 
ohangsdi.  and  the  ministers  of  the  different 
stoteahnrkig  thus  shewn  themselires  to  be 
utterly  igaurant  of  the  policy  of  perhaps- 
the  most,  imnortaat  member  of  the  alii* 
anee^  wnne  left  to  wonder  at  what  they 
had  norer  foreseen.    Did  this  or  did  it 
not  shew,  timtat  least  the  existkig  state 
of  Europe  was  iofolted  in  great  uacer« 
tain^?    He  ^d  not  blame  the  -noble  lord 
-48  wns  the  last  thing  to  hk  eoaieaapla- 
I       t 
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ttoft  to  provoke  a  hottOe  dbcuMon  oh  die 
subject  of  his  coodnct  at  present;  Uiere 
might  be  a  time  for  that  hereafter;  but 
could  the  fact  he  had  stated  be  cootni-' 
dieted,  or  the  omdusionhe  had  drawo 
fromitbedeoied?    He  begged  to  aik  for 
whatdidCireat  Britabgo  to  war?    Wat 
it  not  to  cootrol  the  power  of  France?  It 
would  be  said  that  she  became  more  dan* 
gerous  from  her  rerolutionary  influence? 
True;  but  the  great  and  avowed  object 
was,  to  deprive  her  of  that  great  Ptmo^ 
minating   preponderance  by  whidi  she 
might  be  able  to  convulse  the  whole  firamfei 
of  Europe.    What,  then,  was  the  state 
of  France  at  tilts  day  ?    Was  not  her 
commerce  reviving,  and  were  not  her  fi* 
nances  arranged  and  improved  very  much 
by  the  assistance  of  England  ?    Did  she 
not  now  enjoy  a  free  constitution  I  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  he  thanked  God 
that  she   did.    Had  she  not  a  limised 
monardiy,  and  could  not  the  people  now 
n>eak  through  the  voice  of  a  represents* 
live  assembly  ?     All  these  were  blessings 
fec^ntlybestowed  upon  France— 4rf«wings 
purchased  by  long  and  grievous  snfiering ; 
they  were  not  tm  reward  (that  was  net 
the  fit  term  to  employ),  but  the  result  of 
her  sacrifices,  not  onlv  of  blood,  bott  he 
would  fairly  adroit,  of  character;  for  the 
restoration  of  which*  years  of  good  con* 
duct  would  be  needed.    But  could  it  be 
denied,  that  there  she  now  stood  in  a 
much  more  formidable  oodtioo  than  any 
man  two  years  ago  coula  have  expected  ? 
He  begged  not  to  be  understood  aa  sqr* 
log  this  with  any    feeling  of  lealonsy 
towards  France;  or  under  any  dread  of 
her  approaching  hostility;  he  most  de- 
voutly prayed,  that  the  triumphs  we  had 
gained  might  not  produce  in  the  mind  of 
a  proud  and  brave  nation  any  thinig  beyond 
an  amicable  and  laudable  rivalry  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  were  bound  to  recollect  that 
France  was  our  rival,  and  that  one  day 
she  migbtagain  be  our  enemy.  It  was  our 
duty,  then  to  imiute  her  example,  and 
so  to  manage  our  own  affiurs  as^  to  bo- 
prepared    for  any    unexpected  cfaan^ 
He  might  easily  enlarge  on  tlie  shuation 
of  the  Netherlands  and  other  kin|^ms, 
but  his  olMect  wss  not  unnecessarily  to 
consume  tune,  and  if  he  liad  conununi* 
cated  to  the  House  the  idea  he  entertamed, 
that  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  was 
such  as  to  render  necessary  some  arrange- 
ment of  our  affairs  at  home,  what  he  had 
said  would  answer  alL  purposes.    There, 
was,  however,  one  foreign  power  oat  of 


Europe  lo  whicbhe  mnst  difece  the  att«M> 


tion  of  the  Hdnsoy  widi  the  same  «4e«p>aai 
tbit  irfth  which  he  hM  mentieoed  Frano» 
•*^m4H|nt  America  r  she  was  out  of  the 
palsr  of  eonfWeratien ;'  wtib  her-  we  had  or 
sepamte  treaty  of  peace;  •  towards  her  we 
had  long  cast  an  eye  vf  jealotty,  and  H- 
wdl  became  us  to  be  prepased  .lor  slm^ 
worst.  Let  the  Houseoonsider  only  wbae: 
had  happened  in  the  last  three  moochs. 
Two  witifb  subjecu  had  been  eoie«' 
cuted  by  an  American  cemmafider,  mder' 
very  stispicious  appearances.  These  mi^t 
be  dreunwtances  warranting  his  coodnct,* 
and  justifyiag,  according  to  thelawof  tia* 
tioos,  the  approbation  which  his'gofer»«< 
ment  had  expressed ;  bat  he  was  old 
enouffhto  remember  the  time  when,  had^ 
two  British  suhjecU  been  exeontediiy  m 
ibreiffn  state  in  time  of  pcooe  neither  thef 
administratioa  nor  the  people  of  this  coon** 

Kwouldhavepntnpwithit^uitesotamely* 
knew  the  subjeel  was  a  sore-one,  andr 
did  not  wish  to  preuit  farth^;  he  was 
&r  Ihsro  wishing' it  to:  be  supposed  that  he^ 
meant  to  blarae  ministers  Mr  acting  so^ 
oautiously;  i^coadocimg  theasselros  with- 
pmdence  the^  had  discharged  the  best 
duty  they  could  under  the  circiraistances, 
permrm.  He  hoped,  however,  that  ho 
had  not  done  amiss  in  just  noticing  the 
point  as  beariag  on  this  'iq«estion«»whe* 
ther  Great  Briuin  ought  not  to  be  phioed 
in  a  condition,  if  necessary^  to  ^defend 
her  rights?  Next  came  the  subject  of 
territorial  aggrandisement^  '  regarding^ 
which  ministers  seemed  to  feel  no  eonoera* 
While  the  nobler  lord  oppoiite  was  at  con^ 
gress,  two  Gennan  princes  could  not  have 
eschmiged  a  few  meadows*  without-  im» 

but  America  owned  no.congressv  bo* 
oaose  she  was  a  long  way  oC  mioisters* 
seemed  to  think  Ihat  dmiger  could  not  be 
near.  She  had  ebtsiiwl  i'rom  Spain,  the 
Floridasrand  had  thus  been  allewed  to  take> 
up  a  position  on  a  vast  continent  as  iajo^^ 
rious  as  piossiUe  to  the  cobnial  returna  of 
this  country,  putting 'them  in*  imminent 
and  undeniable  jeopardy.  It  was  to  be* 
suppoied  that  some  representations  had* 
been  made  by  ministers  on  that  subject ; 
and  hero  again  it  woold  be  nniair  to  find 
fault  with  their  tone  and  temper,  so 
very  very  moderate.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  more  absurd,  than,  at  a  momtot 
when  we  could  do  little,  to  talk  of  doing 
much;  it  was,  however,  necessary  to 
advert  to  this  circumstance  to  show  the 
difisrence  in  the  oondnot  of  a  nation  with: 
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impaired,  and  a  nation  with  untouched  re- 
sources. Let  the  House  and  the  country 
reflect  theo,  if  it  was  not  the  duty  of  go- 
▼erament  to  do  something  to  prepare 
the  empire  for  possible  mischiefs  that 
■light  arise  even  from  France  and  Ame- 
rica :  its  only  security  was  in  its  prepara- 
tion ;  and  though  it  was  very  difficult  to 
Araw  the  line  where  wise  prudence 
ended,  and  abject  submission  began,  yet 
that  point  did  exist,  though  he  hoped  in 
Ciod  Great  Britain  would  never  be  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  being  obliged  to  find 
it.  It  was  our  first  and  paramount  duty 
to  satisfy  all  the  world  that  our  object  was 
peace ;  but  it  was  fit,  also  to  satisfy  it,  that 
we  spoke  from  the  love  of  peace,  not  from 
the  aread  of  war,  and  our  inability  to  sus- 
tain it.  Peace  procured  on  other  terms 
was  only  hoetility  postponed-— postponed 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. To  enter  upon  a  war  with  an 
iinpah*ed  national  character  was  a  great 
caltoUy;  national  character,  in  truth, 
was  every  thing  to  a  people,  and  we  ought 
always  to  be  prepared  to  maintain  it.  In 
this  country  he  knew  of  no  substantial 
preparations  on  *  which  reliance  could  be 
placed  an  the  hour  of  need ; '  it  was  not 
an  unwieldy -military  establishment,  not 
colleges  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
habits  merely  military,  that  could  be  of  real 
service  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack :  a  well- 
toaoned  navy,  and  a  well-filled  exchequer, 
were  what  Great  Britain  ought  to  confide 
in;  then,  indeed.  Iter  safety  would  be 
placed  upon  a  rock  which  no  confedera- 
tion, no  congress  could  shake :  with  a  fine 
navy,  and  flourishing  finances,  she  might 
set  the  whole  world  at  defiance. 

If  he  had  thus  far  succeeded  in  making 
his  meaning  intelligible,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  farther  on  this  part  of  the 
case:  if  he  had  impressed  upon  the 
House,  that  the  situation  of  the  country 
with  foreign  powers  mi|de  it  necessary 
that  no  time  should  be  loit  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  financial  situation,  he  had 
bow  to  examine  how  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  country  had  been  conducted  since 
the  peace,  and  how  far  the  tendency  of 
the  ajitem  of  the  ministers  was,  to 
strengthen  our  financial  situation.  One 
of  tlMe  great  charges  he  had  to  bring 
against  ministers  was,  that  from  the  hour 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  they  had 
entirely  neglected  every  measure  to  im- 
prove the  internal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try. He  knew  of  nothing  thev  had 
Uttempted,  much  less  accomplish^    He 

(VOL.  XL,) 


would  first  consider  the  situation  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  on  which  it  was 
unnecessary  that   he   should   dwell,  be- 
cause a  reference  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  secret  committee  on  the  Bank 
would   establish  nearly  all   he   wished: 
the  most  intelligent  merchants  had  given  it 
as  their  opinion,  not  that  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  had  experienced  an  inter- 
ruption,  but  that  there  existed  a  general 
and  unqualified  stagnation.    One  reason 
for  this  calamitous  state  of  things  perhaps 
was,  that  ministers,  in  all  their  negotia- 
tions   with   foreign   powers,  had   never 
thought  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
commercial  treaty ;  he  knew  of  but  one 
commercial  treaty  they  had  effected,  and 
that  was  with  America— a  treaty,  if  it  me- 
rited the  name,  which  had  Scattered  more 
dismay    among     those   connected    with 
Newfoundland,  than  any  other  that  had 
been  entered  into  in  the  annals  of  our 
history.    Certain  bounties  had,  however, 
been  granted  to  the  merchants  to  prevent 
their  being  actual  losers,  but  what  was  to 
become  of  the  country  at  large,  seemed  to 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  a  perfect 
matter  of  indifference.      Thus  our  only 
commercial  treaty  was  one  by  which  the 
nation  was  most  seriously  injured.    He 
had  a  bad  memory,  and  should  be  glad  to 
be  reminded  of  any  other  commercial 
arrangement  made  by  the  British  govern-^ 
ment.    One  opening,  indeed,  had  offered 
itself,  which  he  had  hoped  that  ministers 
would  have  embraced— he  alluded  to  the 
struggle  of  a  brave  and  generous  people 
for  lij^rty.  Independent  of  the  sympathy 
which  Great  Britain,  as  a  free  country, 
must  feel  in  every  contest  for  liberty,  in- 
dependent of  the  ardour  with  which  she 
would  be  inclined  to  aid  the  oppressed,  it 
would   not  have  been  extraordinary  if 
ministers,  merely  upon  mercantile  consi- 
derations,   had    looked    towards    South 
America,  as  a  vent  for  our  trade.    Yet 
they  had  not  only  done  nothing,  but  they 
had  done  worse  than  nothing.    They  had 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  succesi 
of  tho^e  by  whose  triumphs  we,  might  be 
benefited ;  for  a  bill  was  now  depending, 
calculated  to  exasperate  the  whole  mass 
of  South  Americans,  and  to  destroy  every 
hope  of  commercial  advantage.     At  the 
monient  .when  our  manufacturers    were 
starving,  and  when  a  distant  prospect  was 
afforded  of  alleviation  for  their  distresses, 
they  were  deprived  even  of  the  consola- 
tion  of  hope,  and  were  told  that  the 
government  was  about  to  adopt  a  bill  that 
(2  1) 
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srould  Inevitably  throw  the  wfacde  trade  of 
South  America  into  the  hands  of  their 
rival.  Therefore,  he  contended  that  mi- 
nisters had  done  worse  than  nothing; 
they  had  neglected  every  opportunity  of 
doing  good ;  they  had  pursued  only  what 
was  base  in  principle  and  injurious  in 
practice,  and  had  thrown  aside  all  those 
considerations  of  generosity  and  policy, 
and  love  of  freedom,  which  formerly 
were  the  prime  movers  of  the  British  ca- 
binet* 

He  would  now  advert  to  the  finances  of 
the  country,  considered  strictly  and  drily 
as  its  finances ;  and  in  doine  so,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  he  shoula  occupy 
but  a  small  portion  of  its  time.  He  had 
originally  occupied  himself  much  with 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
but  he  found,  that  they  were  so  minute 
and  complicated,  and  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary so  long  to  intrude  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  and  at  last  perhaps 
without  makine  himself  intelligible,  that 
he  had  at  lengUi  determined  to  give  it  up 
as  hopeless,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
few  leading  facts.  He  would  commence 
his  observations  with  the  year  1816,  when 
the  peace  was  consolidated,  for  it  seemed 
difficult  to  determine  whether  1815  was  a 
year  of  war  or  of  tranquillity ;  he  would 
speak,  therefore,  of  the  period  from  the  5th 
January,  1816,  to  the  5th  January,  1819, 
which  would  afford  a  fair  sample  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  finance.  Upon  this  subject  the 
production  of  papers  had  an  auk  ward  ap- 
pearance, but  he  was  obliged  very  briefly 
to  resort  to  them.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
1816,  the  total  of  the  funded  and  unfund- 
ed debt  amounted  to  no  less  than 
860,000,000/. :  and  with  this  fact  before 
them,  it  was  to  be  expected  than  any  mi- 
nisters, anxious  to  aischarge  their  duty, 
would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  some 
arrangement  capable  of  coping  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary.  A  proposition 
was  indeed  made  to  the  House,  m  shape 
of  a  suggestion,  for  continuing  the  pro*^ 
pert^-ux:  they  urged  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  It  should  be  continued 
for  a  certain  period,  and  upon  it  they 
rested  all  their  scheme  for  remedying 
the  prevailing  evils.  Thus  for  thelfirst 
and  last  time  ministers  seemed  to  have 
committed  their  financial  opinions  de- 
cidedly ;  but  to  their  infinite  dismay,  the 
property-tax  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
What  followed  ?  Did  the  ministers  resign? 
Of  course,  nobedy  expected  that  of  them. 


Did  they  produce  any  other  project  io«% 
stead  ?  None  at  all ;  l>ut  like  angry  boys, 
because  the  property-tax  had  been  taken 
away  from  them,  they  threw  the  malt*taK 
after  it.  What  next?  Then  they  re« 
solved  to  have  no  plan  at  all ;  and  front 
that  hour  to  this,  he  defied  any  body  to 
show,  that  any  thing  like  a  financial  plan 
had  crossed  their  til-fated  imaginations. 
When  they  had  lost  their  darling,  the 
property-tax,  they  most  unanimously  re* 
solved,  that  they  would  live  the  rest  of 
their  time  (which  no  doubt  they  offered 
prayers  to  Heaven  might  be  a  very  long 
period),  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  trust  to  what  was  still  more 
familiar  to  them,  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
In  that  year  they  borrowed  9  millions  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
postponed  the  payment  of  3  nnllions  which 
was  due  to  that  body ;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  continued  the  Bank  restriction  for  % 
years — that  is  to  say,  until  1818*  Thua 
ended  the  whole  financial  scheme  for  diat 
year.  In  the  next,  thines  looked  flouriah- 
ing — ^nothing  was  talked  of  but  prosperity 
and  congratulation :  the  most  astooMhing 
hopes  were  publicly  held  out  in  tha 
speeches  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequA*.  In  short, 
such  speeches  were  made  as  he  had  never 
heard  before,  and  perhaps  might  never 
hear  again.  Stocks  were  to  be  at  par  ^ 
the  5  per  cents  were  to  be  paid  off  imme- 
diately, the  4  per  cents  were  giving  way 
fast,  and  threats  were  held  out  even 
against  the  S  per  cents.  Regarding  that 
stock,  he  well  recollected  putting  a  quet« 
tion  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 
He  begged  that  that  right  hon.  gentleman^ 
who  was  rather  to  be  considered  unfortu- 
nate than  guilty,  would  not  suppose  that 
he  was  making  any  attack  upon  him  :  he 
was,  in  fact,  a  very  ilh-used  gentleman, 
and  was  thrust  forward  to  bear  the  blame 
of  a  great  deal  with  which  he  had  had  no 
concern.  He  was  to  be  compassionated, 
not  punished,  as  he  was  only  the  mouth- 
piece of  administration  on  the  subject  of 
finance :  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends 
were,  in  fact,  only  responsible ;  and  it  was 
very  unkind  in  them  to  make  the  chan« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  the  object  of  pub- 
lic reproach,  when  they  ought  at  least  to 
share  his  disgrace.  However,  when  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
made  the  speeches  to  which  he  had  just 
adverted,  he  gave  them  credit  for  believing 
that  every  thing  was  flourishing;  they 
thought  that  the  day  was  hst  ap{Nx»acbiDg, 
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when  they  should  be  able  to  pay  all  in- 
eumbrances :  they  were  told  so  by  gentle- 
men out  of  the  city,  and  baviog  no  know- 
ledge of  their  own,  they  took  the  fact  for 
granted ;  they  really  intended  to  pay  off 
the  5  per  cents,  though  in  his  deliberate 
opinion,  to  do  60  would  have  been  a  fraud 
upon  the  holders:  they  had  lent  their 
money  in  the  faith  of  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  country  ;  and  if  by  artificial 
means — means  he  knew  to  be  artificial — 
ministers  succeeded  in  raising  the  price 
of  stocks,  and  paid  them  off,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  saying  that  it  would  not  be  an 
honest  transaction.  The  false  hopes  the 
government  held  out  had  had  the  effect 
of  imposing  upon  some  old  women,  and 
very  few  of  them,  who  feared  their  in- 
comes would  be  reduced  if  the  5  per 
Cfots  were  paid  off;  but  the  great  mass  of 
persons  with  whom  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  was  in  communication,  saw  much 
better  than  he  did,  how  matters  really 
stood,  and  by  keeping  their  money  in 
that  stock,  had  been  considerable  gamers 
by  the  delusion.  With  those  speeches, 
however,  the  country  was  carried  over 
1817;  and  there  being  a  deficiency  of  12 
millions  and  a  half,  that  sum  was  borrowed 
on  exchequer  bills.  In  1818  the  story  of 
flourishing  finances  was  repeated— the 
phantom  of  prosperity  still  danced  before 
their  eyes,  but  as  unsubstantial  as  ever : 
paying  off  was  still  talked  of,  and  even 
m  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
finance  of  this  very  year,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  it  was  stated  that  they 
thought  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant 
when  a  great  saving  would  accrue  to  the 
country  from  the  difference  between  the 
present  rate  of  interest,  and  that  to  which 
the  debt  would  be  subject  by-and- 
bye»    It  might  be  said,  that  in  the  last 

I  ear  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
ad  the  courage  to  introduce  a  new  plan; 
but  it  was  only  temporary,  only  for  the 
aervice  of  the  year.  It  was  the  creation 
of  a  three  and  a  half  per  cent  stock,  which 
in  some  unexplained  and  inexplicable 
mode  was  to  break  the  fall  of  the  5  per 
cents;  then  came  the  payment  to  the 
Bank  of  the  9,000,000^.  borrowed;  but 
that  was  postponed  for  another  year,  and 
the  restriction  was  continued  until  July 
next.  At  that  time  he  (Mr.  Tiernev) 
had  broQKht  forward  the  subject  of  the 
£ank,  and  had  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  x  but  it  was  of 
coarse  resitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
linnacessary,      Spme   gentlemen   urged 


even  that  the  House  had  no  right  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject ;  yet  in  the  present 
session,  the  committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed, and  had  made  its  report,  by  which, 
however,  one  whole  year  had  been  lost. 
Why  it  had  been  refused  when  he  had 
proposed  it,  he  could  not  divine,  unless  it 
were  that  the  motion  came  from  the 
wrong  side  of  the  House.  A  bill  was 
afterwards  brought  in  to  extend  the 
period  for  resuming  cash-payments.  The 
Bank,  however,  were  not  pleased  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  plan— and  he  was 
obliged  to  alter  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
which  he  introduced  with  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction.  The  pre- 
amble, as  it  originally  stood,  he  gravely  de- 
clared, was  placed  in  its  situation  through 
mistake.  The  new  preamble  set  forth,*'  That 
unforeseen  circumstances  rendered  the 
measure  necessary.*'  Now  there  were  no 
unforeseen  circumstances— there  was  no 
secret.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Bank  committee,  which  was  now  public, 
showed  that  the  loans  with  France  were 
known  at  the  time,  and  that  the  Bank 
strongly  remonstrated  against  the  mea- 
sure.— ^In  truth,  the  difficulty  at  that* 
period  arose,  not  from  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, but  from  pursuing  a  course  which 
the  Bank  did  not  approve  of.  Here  then 
terminated  the  history  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  he  would  at  once  put  it<to  the 
House  whether  any  thing  more  contempti- 
ble could  be  imagined  i  This  was  the  result 
of  three  years  of  profound  peace  following 
a  war  of  painful  sacrifices  and  unexampled 
burthens.  He  found  in  consequence,  that 
on  the  5th  of  January  of  the  present  year» 
1819,  the  whole  amount  of  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  was  845,000,000/.  or  in 
other  words,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
14,000,000/.  and  no  more  since  the  year 
1816,  when  it  amounted  to  859,000.000/. 
He  could  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  contemplate  our  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  it,  without  troubling 
the  House  with  a  statement  of  *many  fi- 
gures ;  he  should  not  therefore  regard  it 
in  that  view,  but  content  himself  with  re- 
minding them,  that  this  14,000,000/.  of 
reduced  debt  included  all  the  reductions 
in  the  navy  and  ordnance. 

In  addition  to  these  assets  must  be  reck- 
oned an  excess  of  grants  and  arrears  of 
property*tax,  amounting  together  to  a  sum 
of  8,460,000/.,  which  would  leave  a  ba- 
lance of  actual  reduction  on  the  three 
years  of  peace  of  but  5,540,000/.  So  that 
the  debt  actually  stood  at  845,000,000/. 
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without  any  prospect  of  its  being  mate- 
rially diminished.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  committee  of  the  present  year, 
diey  had  the  estimate  of  the  next,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  if  from  the  noble 
lord  or  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself: 
for  e?ery  person  who  heard  him  must,  he 
presumed,  be  well  aware  that  the  reports 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receivin|p 
from  the  committee  of  finance,  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  reports  furnished  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  It  was  true  that 
the  commi^ee  had  a  chairman,*  wbo^was 
called  a  member  of  that  House';  but  theil* 
reports  contained  the  sentiments  and  yiewli 
of  another  person,  who  was  called  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  the  mouth  of  tl4 
former  was  made  use  of  instead  of  his 
own,  as  the  organ  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. By  the  last  report  it  was  stated, 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  1,900,000/. 
on  the  present  year,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  the  two  succeeding  years  that  surplus 
would  probably  amount  to  6,000,000/. 
Accordm^  to  this  calculation,  therefore, 
we  should,  after  ^y^  years  of  peace,  have 
lessened  a  debt  of  upwards  of  800.000,000/. 
to  the  extent  of  12,000,000/.  only.  Was 
ft  not,  then,  time  for  the  House  to  inter- 
fere, nor  longer  suffer  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  be  sacrificed,  merely  be* 
cautfe  we  haa  a  ministry  who  were  too 
weak  to  propose  or  carry  any  of  those 
measures  which  the  alarming  situation  of 
affiihv  required  ?  What  must  be  the  con- 
sequences if  in  such  a  situation  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  should  become  unavoidable  \ 
Let  them  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  state 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  which,  was  now 
In  arrear  to  the  amount  of  3,800,000/.  per 
quarter.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
also  require  2,700,000/.  to  make  good  his 
repayment  to  the  Bank,  so  that  this  entire 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  would 
then  be  6,000,000/.  Let  the  House  con- 
sider that  the  regular  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend must,  under  such  circumstances,  de- 
pend on  the  ^ood  will  of  the  Bahk.  If 
they  should  thrak  proper  to  withhold  their 
advances,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
as  well  attempt  to  raise  the  dead  as  to 
raise  the  money.  Such  was  the  miserable 
situation  of  our  finance  minister  I  Ought 
this  condition  of  things  to  exist,  and  ought 
the  rights  of  the  public  creditor  to  have 
no  better  security  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  ?  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  Bank 
would  refuse  an  assistance  which  it  would 
be  both  their  interest  aod  duty  to  afford, 


but  the  Hght  hon.  gentleman  was  at  tbeif 
mercy.  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  no 
less  a  sum  than  27,000,000/*  were  funded, 
—a  new  description  of  stock  created, 
without  providing  for  the  interest,  or  esta- 
blishing any  sinking  fund  for  its  gradual 
extinction.  He  did  not  wish  for  Uie  dis^ 
closure  of  any  secrets,  but  apprehended 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  contract  for  another  loan 
of  perhaps  22,000,000/.  or  80,000,000/: 
lot  stock';  so  that  in  three  years  of  peac6 
there  would  be  a  new  debt  of  50,000,000/1 
creates,  and  without  providing  for  the 
interest  of  the  last  loan !  He  had  heard, 
indeed,  that  the  imposition  of  new  taxes 
was,  intended.  It  was  rumoured  out  of 
doors,  that  it  was  ndt  intended  to  toodi 
the  sinking  fund,  but  to  impose  new  taxes. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  what  a  melan- 
choly prospect  for  the  country,  that,  in 
addition  to  all  the  burthens  under  whidi 
the  country  laboured,  it  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  fortlier  taxation,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  little  short  of  three  millions. 
If  the  necessary  means  should  betaken 
from  the  sinking  fund,  all  that  he  should 
say  was,  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
small  surplus  which  yet  remained ;  but  if 
they  were  to  be  raised  in  the  shspe  of  new 
taxes,  the  matter  became  still  more  se- 
rious. He  would  now  give  notice,  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  vote  a  single  half- 
penny until  the- finances  of  the  country 
were  placed  on  some  stable  and  intelligible 
footing.  He  would  not  consent  to  goad 
and  buster  the  people  of  this  country  any 
farther,  until  some  safe  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  extricating  them  from  their  diffi- 
culties should  be  pointed  out;  for  to  go 
on  from  year  to  year  as  we  had  done, 
adopting  one  temporary  expedient  after 
another,  could  serve  no  purpose  but  that 
of  maintaining  in  their  places  an  incapable 
administration.  He  trusted  that  in  his 
opposition  to  all  such  attempts,  the  House 
would,  as  he  was  sure  the  country  would; 
stand  by  him,  and  give  him  its  support; 
He  had  hoped  before  this  time  to  nave 
seen  some  general  arrangen»ent  effected; 
by  which,  at  whatever  sacrifices,  provision 
sheuld  be  made  for  the  removid  of  our 
difficulties;  but  his  majestv's  mtnistera 
had*  turned  their  backs  on  the  prosperity 
and  solid  interests  of  the  nation ;  theur 
whole  policy  consisted  In  fosteritof^  delu- 
sion; and  producing  fluctuations  in  pro- 
perty and  currency,  which  though  un* 
doubtedly  advantageous  to  some,  were  the 
destruction  of  many.    The  effbct  of  tbtk 
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gystent,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  was, 
to  bring  odium  on  our  general  character, 
by  subjecting  us  to  the  reproach  of  being 
a  naticm  of  gamblers  and  jobbers.  The 
public  funds  had  been  found  to  fluctuate 
fi*oro  61  to  83,  and  from  that  to  72,  which 
naturally  occasioned  a  corresponding 
change  m  every  description  of  property. 
It  wiis  very  natural  and  proper  that  private 
individuals  should  endeavour  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bour8-*he  meant  no  reflection  on  them— 
the  nssponsibillty  belonged  entirely  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown ;  but  the  result  of 
such  practices  was,  that  no  man  in  the 
country  knew  the  situation  or  value  of 
his  own  property.  All  men  now  under- 
stood that  the  Bank  were  to  be  repaid, 
but  In  what  manner  no  man  could  tell ; 
rumours  of  the  most  various  kinds  were 
every  where  afloat ;  all  the  changes  were 
rung  upon  this  plan  and  that  plan,  and 
speculation  had  a  boundless  fleld  for  its 
exei'cise ;  but  was  it  not  disgraceful  to  a 
great  country,*  that  property  should  be 
rendered  thus  insecure  ?  He  did  not  mean 
insecure  from  violtoce,  but  insecure  by 
the  irregular  and  artificial  schemes  devised 
for  carrying  on  the  financial  operations  of 
the  government  He  lamented  that  inse* 
curfly  the  more,  because,  as  he  had  already 
aaid,  he  believed  that  by  wise  and  vigorous 
arrangements  wemight  replace  our  finances 
on  a  stable  footing.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, however,  would  not  do  this,  and 
therefore  he  called  upon  the  House  to  do 
it  for  them.  He  begged  the  House  to 
reflect,  if  any  jar  should  happen  in  our 
foreign  relations^  if  hostile  negotiations  or 
an  armament  should  take  place,  what, 
whh  a  debt  of  840,000,000/.,  would  be 
the  -situation  of  the  stockholder?  It 
couKl -not  be  denied  that  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely peHlous ;  and  could  they  suppose 
that  all  tnis  was  not  well  understood  by 
foreigners?  To  sufler  such  a  state  of 
things*  to  exist  was  to  invite  attack,  to 
allow  a  premiittm  on  insult.  Even  smaller 
states*  Wtfuld  cease  to  regard  with  awe  or 
te^Oilt  agnation  straggling  in  an  extricable 
labyrinth  of  financial  difficulty. 

Ther^  stood  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
convicted,' neglecting 'the  most  imporunt 
interests -which  could'  have  been  com- 
mitted to  thisir  care;  He  did  not  wish  to 
disguise  his  own  object  in  bringing  this 
iChalge  agaifist'tb^my  nor  had  he  stated  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  conciliate  any  of 
those  who  might  feel  a  reluctance  to  ad- 
mit its^tnilby<or  to  Vote  for  that. general 


inquiry  for  which  he'  should  conclude  by 
moving.  His  own  opinion  certainly  was, 
that  the  motion  he  was  about  to  submit 
did  go  to  produce  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. The  question  was,  whether  he 
had  not  made  out  such  a  case  as  called 
upon  the  House  to  interfere.  His  first 
proposition  was,  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  full  of  difficulty,  danger,  and 
alarm,  and  demanded  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  councils.  His  second,  that 
the  House  ought  to  interfere  against  the 
noble  lord.  It  must  be  obvious  that  mi- 
nisters were  neither  capable  nor  inclined 
to  make  any  effectual  effort  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  circumstances.  They 
had,  in  fact,  made  no  movement  whatever 
to  produce  any  beneficial '  diange  in  our 
internal  condition.  What,  for.  instance, 
was  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
Poors'  Rate,  of  the  pressure  of  which 
every  man  in  the  country  was  fully  aware, 
while  ministers  were  totally  inactive,  and 
inattentive  to  the  universal  call  for  some 
amelioration  of  that  important  system  ?  A 
Committee  was  no  doubt  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject,  upon  the  motion  of 
an  honourable  gentleman,  somewhat  con- 
nected with  ministers,  who  had  brought 
forward  from  his  committee'  one  bill, 
which  was  now  no  more,  and  another 
which' was  in  the  last  agony.  But  in 
point  of  fact  nothing  was  done,  and  this 
committee  was  the  only  movement  made, 
after  three  years  of  peace,  to  take  the 
subject  of  the  Poors'  Rate  into  consi- 
deration. Ministers  had  not,  indeed, 
within  the  present  session,  brought  for- 
ward any  measure  whatever  connected 
with  our  internal  affairs,  but  the  army 
estimates.  Such  was  the  degree  of  acti- 
vity and  diligence  they  evinced  at  the 
present  crisis.  But  the  truth  was,'  that 
ministers  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  own  strength  or  influence  to 
hazard  any  vigorous  or  decisive  measures. 
-r-Committees  might  examine,  and  apply 
great  labour  and  ingenuity :  but  with- 
out the  support  and  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive, no  measures  of  a  general  nature 
could  be  expected  to  succ^.  They  had 
now  advanced  (o  the  18th  of  May,  and 
all  that  had  been  done  during  the  present 
session  was  to  pieiss  the  army  estimates: 
A  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  question  of  resuming 
cash  payments,  had  certainly  presented  a 
report;  but  that  committee  would  not  have 
been  appointed,  except  for  the  motion 
which  ne  had  previously  i^ufamitted  to 
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parliairtent.    When  it  was  foond  that  in- 
quiry could  not  be  resitted^  h  was  deter- 
mined that  at  least  it  should  be  a  secret 
inquiry.    The  chief  object  with  his  ma- 
jesty's present  minister  suniformly  was,  to 
retain    their  plaoei*,   and  to  remedy  no 
abuse*  to  attempt  no  improvement,  that 
might  endanger  them.    It  wasOime  there* 
fore  for  the  House  to  mark  its  sense  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  we 
were  Surrounded.    It  was  time  to  satisfy 
the  country  that  it  was  determined  to 
face  those  difficulties,  and  to  provide  for 
their  removal.    He  who  voted  agaiiut.the 
present  motion  confessed  by  that  vote  his 
perfect  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  vigour, 
and  enterprise  of  ministers,  his  tmqualified 
approbation «  of  their  measures,  and   his 
opinion  that  their  career  ought  D6t  to  be 
interrupted.    He  who  TOted  for  it,  by  so 
doing  merely  admitted  the  necessity  of 
inquiry,  and  marked  his  sense  of  the  state 
0f  national  affiiirs.    He  might  support  it| 
although  he  would  rMher  see  the  opposi* 
tton  hanged  than  admitted  to  office.    Il 
was  true  Uiat  some  honourable  members 
Were  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  which 
was  of  rare  occurrence,  disposed  to  think 
Ihat  it  had  no  other  object  thati  to  enable 
Ode  party  to  march  Into  q&c%  by  driving 
another  party  out.    He  did  not  knoii^  who 
anight  be  very  anxious  to  march  in ;  but  if 
there  was  one  individual  indiflerent  with 
regard  to  it,  and  who  would  as  soon  be 
without  office  as  with  it,  it  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  then  the  honour  of  ad* 
dressing  them.    He  did*  not  state  this  as 
taking  any  credit ^  to  himself  on  that  ac« 
Count;  for  he  should  feel  no  shame  in 
avowing  that  office  was  his  object;  and 
that  he  saw  no  merit  in  refusing  place. 
Ho  would  not  be  understood  therefore  to 
deprecate  a  desire  for  office— on  the  con- 
trary, he  felt  that  In  which  every  consi* 
derate  roan  acquainted  with  our  history 
and  institutions,  must  concur,  that  to  oc- 
cupy the  powers  of  office  was  the  best  way 
of  carrying  any  great  measure  into  efect; 
therefore  to  enter  into  office  upon  public 
principle  he  always  thought  the  fair  object 
of  a  oublic  man's  ambition.     A  party 
banded  together  to  obtain*  office  upon  cer« 
laio  principles,  and  steadily  adhering  to 
that  union,  was  the  only  possible  means 
'defecting  any  substantial  good  for  the 
country.     It  was,  therefore,  a  fahC  and 
legitimate  object  iif  pursuit  vrith  all  who 
conceived  themselves  able  to  render  ser« 
vice  to  the  public    But  with  resard  to 
Ui  awn  personal  wiabes  at  pieseiit^  oa  bad 


none;  his  health  and  bis  tinte  of  liloi 
though  the  former  was  much  improved, 
did  not  permit  him  to  desire  official  labour 
very  ardently.  The  emoluments  of  office 
could  hold  out  no  particular  inducement 
to  any  moo,  and  this  wa:»  always  his  opi* 
nion.  A  man  of  small  fortune  undertaking 
a  ministerial  office,  must,  he  was  sati^fiedi 
be  rather  a  looser  than  a  gainer.  Office, 
therefore,  had  no  temptation  for  him.  But 
still  if  bis  friends  were  to  go  into  office  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  their  principles 
into  efiect,  there  was  no  sacrifice  to  which 
he  would  not  submit— no  unpopularity  (if 
any)  which  he  would  not  encounter,  in 
order  to  afford  them  any  assistaace  or  co- 
operation in  his  power.  One  point  he 
thought  mtist  be  oiauifest  to  aU  men-^thal 
the  security  of  the  country  in  its  present 
circumstances  depended  on  a  strong  ad* 
ministratioik  In  looking  at  those  of  whom 
it  was  now  composed,  he  wished  to  express 
his  opinions  without  giving  personal  of* 
fence ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  stat% 
lhat  he  conceived  them  to  be  banded  to- 
gether by  no  particular  principles  or  views. 
This  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  them 
by  the  cotmtry,  and  even  by  many  who 
perhaps  would  vote  for  them  on  that  night. 
Man^  would  also  vote  with  them,  becsuae 
they  imagined  that  no  better  adminutra- 
tion  could  be  formed.  This  might  possibly 
be  a  well-founded  opinion,  but  then  the 
country  was  surely  in  a  verv  bad  way*  la 
that  view  of  the  question  the  present  mi- 
nisters would  remain  in  secure  possession 
of  their  emoluments,  at  the  expense  of  aU 
those  general  interests  which  were  de* 
pendent  on  their  measures.  There  were 
many  also  who  might  say,  that  they  would 
not  vote  with  ministers,  on  a  question  re- 
specting Scotch  Burghs,  or  any  other 
questions  in  which  those  ministers  were 
left  in  a  minority;  but  yet,  when  a 
change  of  administration  was  proposed,, 
that  created  an  alarm  among  all  the  de» 
pendents  upon  that  administration.  The 
efiect  of  that  alarm  might  appear  in  the 
vote  of  this  evening,  by  evincing  a  superior 
solicitude  for  official  emolument  to  the 
promotion  of  the  public  interest.  But 
still,  with  all  the  power  of  ministerial  in- 
fluence, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  result 
of  the  discussioa  would  be  found  intelli- 
gibly and  impressively  to  convoy  the  sense 
of  that  House  to  the  country.  It  had 
been  said  that  his  motion  was  premature^ 
and  should  have  been  postponed  tUl  the 
report  of  the  Bank  committee  bad  under* 
gone  a  discusaion.    To  bim  Ihia  did  noi 
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tppear  to  be  m  correct  Tiew  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  throaghotit  his  speech 
made  little  or  no  alluiMon  to  that  report, 
nor  had  it  anv  immediate  connexion  with 
the  object  of  his  motion.  A  ooaamittee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  however,  would 
afford  the  best  occasion  for  embracing 
ihe  consideration  of  the  report.  The 
House  must  be  aware  chat  there  was  much 
to  pull  down  as  well  as  to  build  up.  His 
iMJesty's  ministers  had  given  two  opinions 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
currency  of  the  country;  The  House 
had  a  resdution  on  its  uble,  which  de* 
dared  that  Bank»notes  were  equivalent  to 
the  gold  coin,  whilst  the.  reports  of  com* 
KMttees  of  both  Houses  declared  that  they 
neither  were  nor  should  be  so!  These 
questions  might,  however,  be  fully  dts* 
cussed  on  another  occasion.  But  the  most 
important  point  to  be  considered  was,  the 
means  of  adjusting  tlie  difference  between 
our  income  and  expenditure,  and  some 
arrangement  would,  he  hoped,  take  place 
upon  this  point,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  sessions.  That  arrangement  had,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  been  too  long  delayed. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  no 
doubt  promised  to  favour  the  House  with 
his  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country,  but  when  that  exposition  was  to 
be  presented,  the  right  hon.  gentlemaik 
had  not  yet  even  intimated.  He  was 
however,  anxious,  not  for  a  statement  of 
tiie  right  hon.  gentleman's  views,  but  for 
some  substantial  acts  to  reduce  our 
expenditure  to  a  level  with  our  income. 
That  was  the  great  desideratum  for  which 
the  country  unanimously  and  eagerly 
looked.  He  did  not  mean  to  press  the 
right  hon.  gentleiptHin  to  bring  forward 
his  budget,  which  was  not  perhaps  to  be 
expect^  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
but  that,  to  satisfjr  the  House  and  the 
country,  he  should  communicate  some 
plan,  if  he  had  formed  any,  with  regard  to 
the  prospective  state  of  our  finances. 
Such  a  statement  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  make  without  waiting  for  the  budget, 
but  he  did  not  expect  it  from  him ;  for  he 
seriously  believed,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  mind  was  quite  at  sea  upon 
Uie  subject,  if  it  were  at  all  embarked  in 
Ihe  pursuit.  But  to  return  to  the  motion 
*»if  the  House  went  into  this  committee, 
it  would  prove  itself  to  be  impressed  with 
a  deep  sense  of  public  difficulty.  If  it 
were  deemed  too  late  in  the  sessions  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  such  a 
lirge«nd  important  topic  sis  theatate  of 


the  nation,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  resolution  upon  the  subject,  as  was 
adopted  in  a  former  sessions  on  the  propo* 
sitioD  of  the  pesident  of  the  board  of 
control,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
question.  Were  the  House  merely  to 
pledge  itself  to  pursue  the  inquiry  at  some 
future  period,*^  i^b  good*  e&ct  would  be 
proJuced — either  that  ministers  would  be 
compelled  to  undertake  the  necessary 
measures,  or  the  Prince  Hegent's  eyes 
would  be  opened  to  their  weakness  and 
neglect,  ministers  might,  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  next  sessions,  enter 
more  attentively  into  a  consideration  ot  the 
state  of  the  country,  or  foeling  tiiemselves 
unequal  to  the  task  they  had  undertaken^ 
admit  their  unfitness  for  the  offices  which 
they  held.  Why  should  the  House  be 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  its 
proceedings  upon  those  ministers  who  ha4 
so  of^en  shown  them  that  they  were  not 
disposed  to  take  a  very  slight  hint  ? — Th^t 
they  were  a  combination  of  persons  who 
laughed  equally  at  the  House  and  at  the 
country,  he  had  no  doubt.  They  ou^hl 
to  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  which 
this  motion  afforded  them  of  discovering^ 
he  would  not  say  their  real  friends,  but 
thar  present  strength.  The  triumph 
might  be  theirs,  but  he  should  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  letting  the  country 
know  who  were  the  j[>ersons  anxious  for  a 
full  investigation  or  ita  affiiirs.  He  fek 
considerable  confidence,  notwithstanding 
he  stood  opposed  against  all  the  influence^ 
authority  and  patronage  of  office.  It  was 
clear,  that  if  carried,  his  motion  would 
produce  either  this  good,  that  of  forcing 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  adopt  more 
vigorous  measures,  and  to  add  to  their 
strength,  or  end  in  the  removal  of  them 
all.  They  would,  no  doubt,  endeavour, 
by  all  means,  to  avert  such  an  event. 
Ihere  might  be  some  changes  among 
them  of  merely  an  official  shape,  but 
driven  at  last  to  feel  their  want  of  strength 
they  might  be  urged  to  surrender,  *<  if 
parliament  would  consent  to  wait.''  Is 
was,  however,  in  his  view,  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  call  at  onoe  for  the  removal 
of  those  miniaters.  Many  would,  he  was 
satisfied,  vote  for  them  this  evening,  who 
were  as  convinced  of  their  incompetency 
as  the  country  at  larse,  and  the  sense  of 
the  country  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  order  to  urge 
his  royal  highness  to  do  that  which 
would  alone  be  sMisfactory,  namely,  the 
removal  of  all  the  miniaters   [Hearyheari 
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liear  1].  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  such 
a  change  was  necessary  to  satisfy  and  to. 
aave  the  country*  He  thought  that  reino« 
val  necessary,  because  the  country  could 
not  be  secure  till  its  finances  were 
arranged  and  governed  upon  sound 
principles*  He  thought  it  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  affections 
of  the  people,  not  by  any  subservienc]^  to 
popular  clamour,  or  indulging  in  idle 
schemes  of  visionary  or  impracticable 
reform,  to  such  projects  he  declared  that 
he  was  quite  as  adverse  as  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  side,  but  by  a 
sincere  disposition  to  promote  what  was 
practically  useful.  This  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  men  who  avowedly  set  their 
laces  against  every  species  of  reform,  and 
merely  because  it  was  so.  There  were  pro- 
positions of  reform  which  he  was  cordially 
prepared  to  support,  and  which  he  thought 
ouglitto  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
the  people  and  to  save  the  constitution. 
The  policy,  therefore,  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  motion  to  carry  into  effect 
was,  the  restoration  of  our  finsnces  and 
die  conciliation*  of  the  people.  The  latter 
was  at  all  times  a  most  desirable  object, 
the  former  was  one  of  i>ressing  exigency. 
Until  secured,  our  foreign  relations  roust 
be  uncertain;  once  attained,  we  might 
look  all  Europe  fearlessly  in  the  face,  and 
display  at  once  our  attachment  to  peace 
ana  our  ability  for  war.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  "  That  this  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of  the 
Nation." 

Lord  CaiOercagh  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  express  his  convictioDy  that 
although  much  of  the  argument  of  the 
right  mm.  gentleman  was  perfectly  sound, 
find  warranted  by  tacU,  and  such  as  he 
himself  .was  disposed  to  concur  in,  yet 
that  the  few  observations  he  should 
trouble  the  House  with,  would  induce  it 
not  to  go  the  length  of  admitting  the  ge- 
neral views  which  the  hon.  member  had 
taken  of  the  state  of  the  country.  In 
rising,  as  one  of  the  administration  which 
bad  been  so  peculiarly  the  subject  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  animadversion,  he 
felt  all  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  espe- 
cially in  attempting  to  answer  the  very 
able  -and  luminous  speech  which  the 
House  had  just  heard.  With  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  financial  condition,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed much  to  differ,  but  in  adverting  to 
the  conduct  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  woaU 
pot  it  to. the. personal  generosifj,  of  the 
right  hon.  mover  himselt,  as  well  as  to  the 
candour  of  the  House,  whether  greater 
ability  had  been  displayed  by  any  finan- 
cial minister,  than,  under  the  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  countrv,  had 
distinguished  the  system  of  4iis  rignt  hon. 
friend?  Notwithsunding  the  scoff  of 
certain  gentlemen,  or  tlie  tricks  practised 
by  the  right  hon.  mover,  who  was  such  aa 
expert  tactician  in  debate,  he  would  re- 
peat, that  the  financial  talents  of  his  right 
non.  friend  had  proved  of  the  most  emi- 
nent description,  especially  considering 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed 
upon  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
He  would  call  upon  the  House  .to  recol- 
lect the  exhausted  state  of  the  country  at 
the  period  at  which  his  right  hon.  fneod 
took  upon  himself  the  adminintration  of 
that  difficult  department.:  and  hp  would 
then  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whe- 
ther he  could  show  any  instance  of  greater 
or  more  important:  exertion  than  that 
which  had  distinguished  his.  right  hon. 
friend.  He  felt  perfectly  confident  that 
none  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  colleagues 
in  office,  would  ^riok .  from  the .  respon- 
sibility, which  an  unqualified  approbation 
of  his  efforts  might  bring  upon  them. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  mover  that 
ministers  were,  as  well  as  parliament, 
bound  to  look  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try in  ihe  face,  and  not  shripk  from  con- 
sidering them  most  fully ;  though  in  do- 
ing so  he  hoped  they  would  meet  with 
more  vigorous  and  steady  support  than 
the  right  hon.  ^ntleman  was  likely  to  a^ 
ford.  He  did  not  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  r^ht  hon.  gentleman, 
though  certainly  he  had  assumed  a  tone 
of  candour  and  an  air  of  plausibility,  that 
so  far  misled  some  members  as  to  make 
them  suppose  that  his  whole  object  was  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
important  questions  on  the  discussion  of 
which  they  were  in  a  few  days  to  enter. 
And  here  he  would  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  whether,  on  the  very 
eve  of  considering  the  important  inquiry 
respecting  the  Bank,  it  was  proper  or  be- 
coming to  bring  forward  a  proposition  of 
this  nature.  If,  however,  the.nght  hon. 
gentleman  thought  the  state  of  oqr.  fi« 
nances  and  the  incompetency  pf  ministers 
so  very  pressing,  that  he  vikis  called  upon 
to  awaken  the  attention  of;  parliament  and 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
the  subject,  how  came.be  so  long  to  sleep. 
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OD  bU  post  ?  His  right  hon.  friend  would 
goon  briog  forward,  not  only  his  budget 
for  the  year,  but  his  view  of  the  prospec- 
tiYe  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  exposition 
would  be  found  fully  clear  and  satisfactory. 
In  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, he  could  not  help  regretting  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  property*tax.  For  however 
he  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  House 
on  that  subject,  he  roust  always  feel  it  a 
lamentable  circumstance  that  the  country 
was  not  reconciled  to  bear  somewhat 
longer  the  burthens  of  war,  in  order  to 

gtt  rid  of  its  financial  embarrassments, 
ut  whatever  those  embarrassments  might 
be,  he  saw  no  ground  for  alarm,  dismay, 
or  for  any  apprehension  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
alluded,  the  country  would  not  be  pre* 
pared  to  maintain  that  power  and  charac- 
ter against  any^  foe  which  she  had  for  so 
many  years  proudly  asserted. — He  trusted 
therefore,  tne  Hoiise  would  understand, 
that  if  his  right  hon.  friend  declined  enter- 
ing at  present  into  this  question,  as  it  re- 
garded the  financial  arrangements  for  the 
year  (and  if  he  had  any  influence  he 
would  prevail  upon  him  not  to  enter  upon 
it),  it  was  not  because  the  statements  of 
tlie  right  hon.  mover' could  not  be  fairly 
met,  but  because  it  would  be  premature 
to  be  induced  by  any  taunts  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  throw  out,  to 
enter  upon  such  an  exolanation  before  the 
whole  of  the  fioanciat  plans  were  fairly 
before  the  House.  He  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman^  that  when  the  pro- 
per period  for  entering  upon  this  subject 
arrived,  he  would  find  mmisters  prepared 
to  meet  him  on  the  several  points  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  He  now  came  to  the 
narrow  ground  on  which  this  motion  was 
founded*  It  was  not  a  question  which  in- 
volved ihe  finance  of  the  year,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bank  Report,  for  on 
those  heads  the  House  had  not  yet  receiv- 
ed such  information  as  could  justify  the 
discussion  of  those  questions.  If,  indeed, 
the  right  hon.  member  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  those 
subjects,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  in  the  course  of  next  week ;  and 
he  would  find,  on  that  occasion,  that  any 
course  he  meant  to  pursue  would  be  as 
open  to  hkn  mb  it  could  possibly  be  to- 
night* But  this  ivas  not  the  object  in 
view.  The  jreal  object  seemed  to  be,^ 
though  it  seemed  rather  late  for  such  an 
inquiry,  whether  his  majesty^s  ministers 
(VOL.  XL.) 


were  competent  to  the  situations  they 
held— whether  they  were  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  House  and  the  country. 
This  was  the  question  upon  which  they 
were  at  issue,  and  on  this  ground  he  was 
ready  to  meet  the  hon.  member.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  remain  in  office  a  single  day 
longer  than  he  felt  himself  capable  of  justly 
discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
And  farther,  he  acknowledged,  that  no 
ministry  ought  to  remain  in  power  who 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment. With  these  feelings  apd  impres- 
sions, he  did  not  feel  at  all  dismayed  in 
putting  himself  and  his  colleagues,  not 
merely  in  competition  with  the  right  hon. 
member  and  his  friends,  but  fairly  before 
the  House,  to  be  judged  by  the  measures 
which  they  had  adopted  during  their  ad- 
ministration. He  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  it  would  not  be  well 
to  lull  the  country  into  a  belief  that  it  was 
in  such  a  state  that  no  possible  danger  or 
difficulty  could  arise.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  maintain,  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
peace  could  be  maintained — peace  with- 
out subjection  and  disgrace,  was  to  be  al- 
ways ready  to  resent  insults  and  injuries,' 
if  insulto  and  injuries  should  be  offered. 
But  while  he  sUted  this,  he  fdt  justified 
in  adding,  that  he  did  not  know  that  at 
any  period  of  our  history  the  foreign  con- 
nexions of  this  country  had  been  more  8a« 
tisiactory  than  at  present,  and  the  nation 
might  flatter  itself,  that  it  had  before  it  as 
fair  a  prospect  of  peace  as  it  had  ever  en« 
joyed.  He  could  not  sit  quietly  bv  and 
listen  to  the  taunts  of  the  hon;  gentleman 
opposite,  on  that  coalition  of  great  nations 
wmch  had  lately  taken  place.  The  prin- 
ciples which  now  bound  Uie  sovereigns  of 
those  nations  together  in  strict  alliance, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  notwithstanding 
the  taunting  innuendoes  of  the  right  hon.' 
gentleman  opposite,  were  not  those  of 
ambition,  nor  of  aggression ;  they  were 
not  united  for  the  violation  of  public  firee- 
dom,  nor  to  oppress  and  overlay  the  liber- 
ties of  countries,  but  to  preserve  to  their 
subjects  the  fruits  of  those  arduous  strug- 
gles into  which  they  had  entered  for  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  of  this  • 
as  well  as  other  powers,  and  which  had- 
ended  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  con- 
quests that  were  to  -be  found  in  the  annals 
of  history.  If  the  sentimenta  of  that  coali* 
tion  were  clothed  in  a  Christian  and  reli- 
gious ?arb,  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
(2K) 
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And  only  governed  by  laws  of  its  oiro* 
But  even  ifsuch  treaties  were  ad  vantageoua* 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  a  narrow 
policy  of  this  kind  could  have  been  entered 
into  at  a  period  when  we  were  stniggHng 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe?  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  conteaiptib]e»  at 
the  very  moment  we  were  assisting  foreign 
countries  in  the  hij^h  and  important  task 
of  recovering  their  independence,  than  to 
mix  up  matters  of  paltry  traffic  as  tlw  price 
of  our  assistance.  How  could  such  a  pro- 
position have  been  made  at  a  time  when 
this  cooDtry  was  winding  up  its  exertions 
in  the  bowels  of  every  state  on  the  oonti« 
nent  ?  Could  ministers  stop  to  higale  for 
commercial  bargains  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugaly  and  refuse  to  assist  them  unless 
their  terms  were  agreed  to  ?  If  this  had 
been  done,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  this  country  would  have  come 
ont  of  the  strug^e  with  its  resources  ex* 
haustedi  and  without  having  gained  the 
^rand  object  which  induced  us  to  enter  into 
It-— its  own  independence,  and  that  of  the 
several  continental  powers.  He  was  per« 
fectlv  satis6ed  to  rest  the  character  and 
conduct  of  ministers  on  the  measures  they 
adopted  at  that  eventful  period.  The 
right  hon.  member  had,  in  speaking  of  the 
arrangements  made  <m  the  subject  of  the 
Newroundland  fisheries  displayed  a  sur- 
prising want  of  information;  for  he  had 
confounded  Uiat  subject  with  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  conventioii 
founded  upon  the  treaty  of  Ghent*  and 
had  no  connexion  witli  the  commercial 
treaty.  The  House  was  aware,  that  if 
there  was  any  one  power,  with  which  it 
was  materially  necessary  that  this  country 
should  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty,  it 
was  America;  he  did  not  mean  a  treaty 
of  concession,  but  one  of  fair  and  honour- 
able trade ;  tind  when  he  mentioned,  that 
the  annual  amount  of  our  trade  with  that 
country  was  from  11  to  12,000,00(M.  it 
was  enough  to  show  the  great  importance 
that  ought  to  be  attache  to  it.  As  the 
right  hon.  member  had  stated  his  object 
to  be  the  remoVal  of  ministers,  he  might, 
at  this  late  period  of  tlie  session  when  the 
House  had  no  time  to  throw  away,  have 
adopted  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  It  was  something 
strange  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  come  down  just  at  the  end  of  a 
session,  and  ask  the  House  -to  pass  a  re- 
solution declaring  the  incompetency  of  an 
administration  which  had  been  in  power 


that  it  was  attributable  to  the  charaeter  of 
the  sentiments  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  he  trusted  that  a  British  House  of 
Commons  would  be  the  last  to  urge  that 
as  an  drgoment  against  the  coalition  alto* 
gether.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tended that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  that 
alliance  to  reduce  the  power  of  FVance. 
This  he  firmly  denied.  The  allied  po«vers 
were  actuated  by  contrary  views— they 
were  anxious  to  see  France  occupy  that 
extended  space  in  Europe,  which  her 
power  entitled  her  to  fill.  It  was  against 
revolutionary  France  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers had  exerted  themselves— it  was  against 
revolutionary  France  that  this  country  had 
fought  single  handed  through  those  dark 
and  bloody  scenes,  where  the  politics  of 
the  times  deprived  us  of  an  ally— it  was 
against  revolutionary  France  that  we  had 
still  fought,  till  assisted  by  other  nations, 
who,  at  length,  roused  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  had  made  common  cause  with  us, 
we  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  mon- 
ster. He  could  assure  the  House,  that  as 
&r  as  this  country  or  the  other  allied 
powers  were  concerned,  there  was  not  a 
feeling  entertained  injurious  to  France,  or 
against  which  any  Frenchman  could  justly 
entertain  a  jealousy.  Over  France,  should 
France  continue  to  pursue  the  career  of 
peace,  this  country  and  its  allies,  would 
desire  no  greater  triumph  than  to  see  her 
prosperous  and  happy.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  British  government,  during  the 
late  negotiations,  had  not  made  use  of  the 
power  which  it  possessed  to  secure  those 
commercial  advantages  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  the  object  of  ministers  to  gain. 
He  would  not  now  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  at  the  proper  time  lie  should  be 
prepared  to  show,  tnat  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. He  would  snow,  that  at  no  period 
of  our  history  had  this  country  earned  on 
so  ereat  a  commerce  by  one  third  as  she 
haa  carried  on  during  uie  last  four  years; 
and  that  the  two  last  years  were  the  great- 
est commercial  years  that  had  ever  been 
known. 

In  respect  to  commercial  treaties,  i^out 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
so  much,  happily  for  this  country  she 
had  had  very  little  reason  to  negociate 
them.  Had  such  treaties  been  made,  he 
thought  they  would  rather  have  confined 
than  extended  our  trade,  which  now 
knocked  at  every  door  and  found  its  way 
into  every  port:— a  trade  which  might  be 
said  to  be  independent  of  all  the  world. 
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for  at  leaft  8  years.  Surely,  the  conduct 
of  miDitters  was  not  so  far  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  House  as  to  require 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  himself  or  his  colleagues  to 
defend  themselves  from  a  charge  of  so 
general  a  nature,  if  any  particular  charge 
were  made,  the  matter  would  not  be  so 
difficult.  He  trusted  it  would  not  be 
considered  arrogant  of  him  to  say,  that  he 
freely  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  from 
the  measures  adopted  by  ministers,  they 
were  not  fairly  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  parliament  and  the  country,  or  whether 
those  measures  were  such  as  to  disqualify 
them  from  longer  holding  their  places'? 
The  r^ht  hon.  member  had  said  a  good 
deal  of  the  want  of  principle  on  the  part  of 
ministers.  Now,  he  would  beg  toask,  with* 
outmeaninganyoffiBnce(althoughprobably 
he  might  not  be  considered  an  unbiassed  or 
imjpartial  judge  on  the  subject)  where  the 
pnnciples  of  the  right  hon.  member  were 
to  be  found  ?  He  should  be  sorry,  when  a 
chanee  took  place  in  the  government,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  not  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  administration,  as  he 
was  certainly  no  small  star  in  the  constel- 
lation on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
With  this  feelmg,  and  desiring  to  know 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  character  of  the 
new  administration,  he  wished  to  ask  of 
the  right  hon.  ffendeman  to  what  part  of 
his  life  he  would  refer  them  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  his  principle,  he  meant  his 
political  principle  of  action.  The  only 
pretension  to  principle  he  could  find  in 
the  right  hon.  member  (he  meant  in  public 
affiurs),  was  the  dexterity  and  persever- 
mace  with  which  he  and  his  fhends  op- 
posed every  measure  proposed  by  minis- 
ters to  stem  the  torrent  of  destruction 
which  threatened  to  deluge  this  country. 
He  might  safely  leave  it  to  the  country  to 
decide  on  which  side  of  the  House  most 
English  principle  and  public  spirit  had 
been  found.  Ministers  were  charged  with 
indiffiMrenoe  to  the  internal  interests  of  the 
country.  This  he  denied.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  government  that  had  not 
been  attended  to.  A  committee  had  been 
appmnted  to  consider  the  penal  code.  He 
dm  not  see  any  immediate  means  of 
amending  the  poor  laws,  which  would 
aathorisa  ministers  to  take  the  question 
up.  That  question  had,  however,  been 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of 
the  Houseyand  much  benefit  was  expected 
fVom  the  amendments  proposed.  The 
lAirs  of  the  Bank,  the  currency  of  the 


country,  in  short,  every  measure  that 
afiected  the  public  interest  had  been 
attended  to  by  government.  How  then, 
was  the  charge  of  indifference  on  the  part 
of  ministers  justified?  But  there  was 
another  cause  for  bringing  forward  this 
motion,  which  the  right  hon.  member  had 
not  thought  proper  to  state  to  the  House ; 
and  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  strength  of  the  party  of  which  the 
right  hon.  member  was  the  head.  Tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  appeared  to  be  de- 
termined to  have  a  grand  field  day,  and  to 
parade  his  troops.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  aware  that  on  another  question 
now  on  the  eve  of  coming  under  discus- 
sion, there  would  be  some  defections,  some 
rebels  against  his  authority ;  he  therefore 
wished  to  bring  forward  some  proposition 
which  should  unite  all  his  forces,  however 
opposed  to  each  other  in  various  other 
instances.  Such  a  Mahratta  confederacy 
as  had  been  recently  exhibited  on  the 
opposite  benches  was  probably  never 
seen  in  that  House.  He  did  not  mean  to 
charge  them  with  the  sanguinary  part  of 
the  character ;  but  abetter  description  could 
hardly  be  given  of  the  force  on  the  oppo- 
site side  ofthe  House  as  it  recently  exist- 
ed than  that  which  had  lately  been  siven 
ofthe  Pindarriesby  his  right  hon.  friend 
near  him.  They  were  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary state  of  political  confusion,  **  chaos" 
seemed  **  to  have  come  again.*'  They  had 
no  longer  one  leader,  but  as  many  leaders 
as  there  were  gentlemen  of  talent  among 
them.  A  great  improvement  had  certainly 
been  effiected  by  giving  the  command  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Now  all  was 
order — every  one  was  in  his  place— all 
with  *^  eyes  front'*  looked  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  instructions  ready  to  obey 
the  word  of  command.  Bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  infallibility  of  their  politi- 
cal pope,  they  took  their  places  at  five 
o'clock,  and  hardly  left  them  to  obtain 
natural  refreshment.  All  this  might  prove 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  a  famous  leader, 
since  he  had  been  thus  able  to  establish 
passive  obedience  in  the  whig  army. 
Those,  however,  whom  he  (lord  Castle- 
reagh )  had  to  address,  though  some  addi- 
tions nad  been  made  on  a  late  occasion  to 
their  numbers,  were  in  the  main  the  same 
troops  who  had  before  driven  the  opposite 
party  out  of  the  field,  and  saved  their 
country.  He  would  not  believe  that  they 
had  changed  their  principles.  He  believed 
that  they  loved  the  principles  they  for* 
merly  professed  as  well  as  tnoy  aver  did, 
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but  like  many  a  victorious  army  narted  in 
the  lap  of  victory,  they  bad  perhaps  be- 
come rather  indoleot.  He  hoped  tliat 
they  would  now  rally  round  their  princt- 
cipalsy  and  show  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
that  it  was  not  by  dexterity  that  any  mea- 
sures were  ever  carried  in  this  country. 
He  put  it  to  the  House,  be  hoped  not  m 
an  offensive  manner,  whether  they  could 
sanction  a  proceeding  like  the  presenL  If 
they  were  not  prepared  to  withdraw  their 
confidence  from  the  government,  be 
.  claimed  from  them  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  rather  for  their  own  charac- 
ter's sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  con- 
sistency, that  they  would  not  suffer  mere 
dexterity  and  discipline  to  prevail,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  inferior  numbers  to 
conquer :  for  in  the  late  divisions  to  which 
the  right  hpn.  gentleman  had  referred 
with  triumph,  he  could  trace  very  few 
who  voted  with  the  right  boo.  gentleman, 
but  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  If  the  former  friends  of  go- 
vernment had  changed  their  opinion,  he 
hoped  they  would  speak  out.  If  they  bad 
a  aisposition  to  overturn  the  present  ad- 
ministration he  called  upon  them  to  come 
forward  like  men.  If  they  thought  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  done  wrong, 
let  them  say  so,  and  let  them  not  suffer 
the  government  to  be  bverthrowji  by  mere 
dexterity  and  discipline.  They  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  question,  which  could  not 
pow  be  anticipated  ;  and  the  House  must 
be  aware,  that  that  was  not  the  time  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  like  the  present. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  chosen 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  pre- 
sent discussion ;  except  perhaps  as  it 
answered  his  purpose  of  showing  his 
power  to  reduce  chaos  to  order.  The 
situation  of  ministers  was  never  fuller 
.of  difficulty  and  responsibility.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  House  would  see  that 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  a  delay  of 
a  few  days  in  bringing  forward  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  the  year,  and  he 
concluded  by  trusting  that  it  would  that 
night  be  put  fairly  to  issue,  whetlier  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends,  or 
ministers  were  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  house  and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JViiUam  Lamb  wished  to  state  the 
reasons  why  he  should  give  his  vote  in  &- 
vour  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  motion. 
The  House  would  recollect,  that  though 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  our 
xommercial  regulations,  and  to  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  yet  the  mption 


was  principally  grounded  en  the  financsid 
state  of  the  country.  He  did  not  mean 
to  compete  with  the  noble  lord  in  the 
humourous  observations  he  had  indulged 
in  when  speaking  of  his  side  of  the  House ; 
but  he  wished  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  charges  of  dexterity  urged  against  his 
right  hon.  friend.  He  appealed  Co  the 
House  whether,  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  lord  for  tbe  last  half  hour  he  had 
not  used  bis  utmost  dexterity  to  turn  the 
minds  of  members  from  tbe  real  question 
before  them  i  The  noble  lord  had,  how- 
ever, previously  indulged  in  observations 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  he  had  charged 
his  right  hon.  friend  with  want  of  principlet 
with  having  used  his  efforts  to  oppose 
and  fetter  every  measure  proposed  by 
government  during  the  war.  Tbe  only 
argument  he  should  use  in  contradiction 
to  those  charges  against  his  right  hon. 
friend  was,  a  direct  and  distinct  denial. 
Tliere  certainly  did  exist  a  great  di&rence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  manner  and  measures  adopted 
during  its  continuance.  But  while  he  had 
sat  in  the  House,  he  never  knew  his  right 
hon.  friend,  or  those  who  acted  with  him, 
oppose  any  measure  necessary  to  the 
safety  or  interests  of  the  country..  Where 
could  an  instance  be  mentioned  of  any 
vote  of  supply  being  refused  ?  Many  ol)-> 
jections  had  been  urged  against  the  con- 
duct of  ministers ;  advice  was  sometimes 
offered  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  war 
ought  to  be  conducted,  and  at  different 
periods  it  was  contended,  that  an  effort 
ought  to  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  close, 
but  it  had  never  been  the  object  of  the  op« 
position  to  prevent  the  country  from  put- 
ting forth  all  its  energies  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  its  interests  and  its  fflory. 
.We  had,  it  was  true,  tritmaphed ;  but  it 
behoved  us  to  speak  of  our  triumphs  with 
modesty  when  we  considered  the  financial 
embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  which  the 
war  had  left  the  country.  The  noble  lord 
had  eulogised  the  whole  financial  system 
pursued  by  the. chancellor  of  the  exche^ 
quer.  He  (Mr.  L.)  admitted  that  during 
tne*war  those  financial  plans  were  neces- 
sary ;  as  the  country  had  no  alternative. 
But  now  the  charge  against  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was,  that  though  we 
were  at  peace,  he  had  made  no  effort  to 
relieve  tbe  country  from  the  weight  with 
which  it  was  burthened.  What  bis  right 
hon.  friend  had  said  was,  that  the  country 
was  at  present  placed  in  a  state  of  great 
fii^aDcial  diffiquitj,  and  thut  the  measures 
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proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer were  not  such  as  to  entitle  him  or 
his  colleagues  to  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  on  this  opinion  the  motion 
was  founded.  '  A  great  cause  of  complaint 
against  ministers  was,  their  want  of  atten^ 
tion  to  the  conseouences  of  peace.  It  was 
ainoe  the  peace  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  country.  Ministers  seemed 
totally  unaware  ot  the  situation  of  the 
jcountry.  They  seemed  to  think  that  all 
was  to  revert  to  its  former  state,  that  it 
was  only  a  transition  from  war  to  peace 
that  occasioned  a  temporary  difficulty,  and 
ihatall  would  again  be  in  the  former  state 
of  acUvity  and  prosperity,  without  consi- 
jdering  the  effiecis  that  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  exertions  which  the  coun- 
try had  made,  and  the  convulsions  which 
the  world  had  sufiRsred.  At  the  time  when 
the  property-tax  was  reduced,  ministers 
proved  themselves  incapable  to  conduct 
the  a&irs  of  the  country.  The  attempts 
to  keep  up  credit  and  to  lessen  our  bur- 
thens, by  exchequeV  bills,  were  at  least 
useless..  It  was  stated  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  and  admitted  by  the  noble  lord, 
that  this  motion  was  made  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  mmisters.  He  supported  it 
on  that  ground,  as  he  conceived  that  the 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  called  for  it.  Before  he 
entered  on  this  part  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, he  felt  himself  bound  to  say,  that 
he  had  great  respect  for  many  of  the 
ministry.  With  respect  to  the  private 
character  of  all,  and  the  public  character 
of  many  among  them,  he  admitted  their 
excellence.  The  noble  I6rd  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  was  <*  as  clear  in  his  high 
office'*  as  any  minister  could  be.  He  had 
discharged  the  high  duties  of  his  station 
with  gteat  disinterestedness,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  his  office  he  had  shown  a 
strict  regard  for  the  public  interest,  by 
appointing  such  persons  as  were  best  cal- 
icuiated  to  serve 'the  country.  Another 
noble  lord  had  been  engaged'  in  transac- 
tions perhaps  more  important  than  ever 
before  called  for  the  attention  of  a  British 
minister.  When  he  considered  the  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on 
the  noble  lord,  and  the  many  interests  he 
had  to  contend  with  and  reconcile,  both  at 
congress  and  in  Paris,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  could  not,  however  he  might 
deplore  what  had  been  left  undone,  attach 
any  blame  to  him  for  want  of  attention  to 
the  mterests  of  the  country.    There  was 


also  his  right  hon.  friend  at  the  head  of 
the  board  of  control,  whose  abilities  and 
eloquence  were  unquestionable.  But, 
while  he  admitted  all  that,  yet,  looking  at 
the  administration  in  its  collective  cha- 
racter, he  felt  that  they  did  not  possess 
that  public  confidence  necessary  to  con- 
duct with  efiect  the  afiairs  of  the  country. 
There  was  something  about  them,  which 
even  rendered  success  inoperative.  On  them 
military  glory  the  most  captivating  to  po- 
pular feeling,  the  most  attractive  of  public 
attachment,  reflected  no  lustre.  He  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  their 
unpopularity  attached  to  them,  because 
they  pursued  the  warlike  system,  because 
they  adhered  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
such  unpopularity  came  many,  many  years 
too  late.  There  were  in  that  House  men, 
who  in  the  time  for  precaution,  warned 
the  country  of  the  dangers  into  which  it 
was  about  to  be  precipitated,  but  whose 
counsels  were  unheeded.  When  he  re- 
flected on  the  events  of  the  last  20  years^, 
he  must  beg  leave  to  say,  and  he  trusted 
the  admonition  Would  not  be  lost  upon  the 
country,  that  experience  had  lamentably 
shewn  that  wars  must  be  resisted  in  the 
beginning — that  when  once  begun,  no 
human  hand  eould  arrest  their  progress, 
no  human  eye  foresee  their  duration  or 
extent.  Yet  we  had  seen,  that  when  those 
very  persons  who  had  deprecated  the  evils 
of  unnecessary  war,  were  called  to  con- 
duct its  progress,  and  were  hurried  in  the 
torrent  of  its  events  to  remedy  the  cala- 
mities which  they  had  predicted,  they 
were  reviled  and  contemned  for  their  ex- 
ertion, by  the  most  eager  advocates  of 
war  and  authors  of  the  pubh'c  distress. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  present  ministry 
might  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  those  means  of  patronage  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  attach  adherents. 
From  the  cessation  of  a  war  expenditure, 
many  claims  Were  made  on  them  which 
they  were  compelled  to  refuse — ^numerous 
expectations  were  entertained  which  they 
were  necessitated  to  disappoint.  It  was, 
he  feared,  too  true,  that  peace  was  not 
pleasing  to  the  British  nation— not  that 
they  disliked  the  season  of  tranquillity 
and  calm,  but  that  peace  seldom  came 
unless  saddened  by  the  calamities  of  na- 
tional distress,  and  oppressed  by  the  bur- 
thens of  a  long  preceding  war.  The 
reckoning  remained  to  be  accounted  for, 
the  exhaustion  began  to  be  felt,  whilst  the 
stimulus  and  excitement  of  the  contest 
had  subsided.    To  .whatever  causes  attri^ 
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btttiblei  most  anored  he  was,  that  the 
present  nuDisters  of  the  Crown  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  country ; 
and  if  so,  he  felt  equally  certain  that  they 
could  not  long  possess  the  confidence  of 
that  House.  In  fact,  what  had  the  House 
been  doing  day  af^er  day  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  but  manifest- 
ing its  distrust  of  administration  i  Why 
appoint  committees  on  committees,  to 
whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  exe* 
cutite  government  were  transferred,  un- 
less parliament  distrusted  the  intentions 
or  the  ability  of  mbisters?  And  if  they 
felt  that  distrust,  why  not  adopt  the  an- 
cient and  constitutional  mode  of  obtaining 
an  efficient  administration  ?  The  practice 
of  delegating  to  committees  those  powers, 
was  most  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it 
tended  to  absorb  the  whole  authority  of 
the  executive  government  in  the  vortex 
of  that  House.  Moreover,  it  was  as  in- 
effectual  as  it  was  unwise,  because  it 
wanted  all  the  strength,  all  the  secrecy, 
all  the  energy^  and  ail  the  responsibility 
of  government.  Take  for  instance  the 
case  of  public  economy  on  which  so  much 
had  been  said  in  this  period  of  financial 
embarrassment ;  and  while  on  that  sub- 
jecty  he  would  premise  that  nothing  like 
alleviation  from  the  pressure  can  be  ex- 
pected, although  he  was  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  every  pracucable  retrench- 
ment ought  to  be  made;  first,  as  a  saving 
of  money ;  and  next,  because  every  unne- 
cessary expense  implied  a  failure  of  publio 
dut^.  But  he  could  not  help  saying,  that 
takmg  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
the  public  debt,  tlie  expenses  of  the  civil 
government  (and  be  did  not  believe  our 
government  was  an  exorbitant  one),  to 
direct  tbe  attention  of  the  country  to  the 
labours  of  a  committee,  was  but  turning 
the  public  eye  where  it  would  be  deceived, 
as  no  material  advantage  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. For  what  was  it  in  the  power  of 
that  committee  to  effect  ?  One  blot  might 
be  hit — some  trifline  retrenchment  might 
be  recommended—- but  after  all  it  was  only 
in  the  habitual  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence of  the  executive  government  over 
the  pi:d>lic  expenditure,  continued  day  by 
day,  and  carried  with  a  searching  power 
into  every  department  of  the  state,  that 
economy  could  be  really  effected.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  believed  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  anxious  to  accomplish  that 
object,  let  it  confide  in  them ;  but  if  it  did 
not  place  that  confidence  in  them,  it  was 
its  duty^  in  place  of  the  unconstitutional 


and  inefficient  system  of  appointing  com^ 
mittees,  to  take  the  ancient  and  constitu- 
tional practice  of  parliament,  and  adopt 
tbe  measure  recommended  in  the  motion 
of  his  right  hon,  friend.  For  his  part,  he 
had  strong  objections  to  the  present  admi* 
nistration.  He  objected  to  their  cumbrous 
and  discordantly  lunited  cabinet ;  he  ob- 
jected to  tbe  manifest  disconnection  of 
their  measures.  The  noble  lord  had  th«t 
night  described  those  who  in  that  House 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  government, 
as  a  body  admirably  united  and  disciplined 
under  their  skilful  leader.  He  (  Mr.  Lamb) 
spoke  most  sincerely,  when  be  wished  that 
he  could  see  some  portion  of  that  union, 
some  portion  of  that  discipline  in  the 
cabinet,  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  a 
member.  It  would  afford  him  a  real  satis- 
faction, whatever  the  nature  of  bis  own 
political  attachments,  to  see  the  ministry 
of  the  country  held  together  by  some 
good  system  of  policy,  presenting  tliem* 
selves  to  their  opponents  as  a  formidable 
and  impenetrable  phalanx,  rather  than 
exhibiting  a  spectacle  of  division  which 
was  too  palpable.-*  One  leader  coming 
down  one  night,  when  secure  of  the  ab^ 
sence  of  tbe  other — avoiding  all  discus- 
sion on  questions  of  the  most  essentiai 
importance,  leaving  the  urgent  subject  of 
the  poor-laws  to  its  fate,  and  abdicating 
the  functions  of  the  executive  government 
to  committees  of  that  House.  Such  a 
system  affected  all  the  measqres  of  the 
parliament— they  were  floating  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  without  compass  or 
rudder.  There  were  motions  brought  for- 
ward by  many  hon.  members,  particularly 
that  introduced  by  his  hon.  friend,  tbe 
member  for  the  counter  of  Worcester,  for 
the  abolition  of  lottenes,  which,  from  his 
own  feelings,  he  was  inclined  to  supports 
but  in  tbe  present  state  of  our  finances, 
with  the  amount  of  our  debt,  he  vras  un- 
willing to  diminish  any  portion  of  the 
revenue,  unless  there  appeared  a  probable 
mode  of  making  up  the  deficiency ;  and 
the  more  especially  as  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
either  that  he  could  devise  any  plan  to 
supply  such  deficiency,  or  that  be  pos- 
sessed power  enough  to  make  that  pUus 
practicable.  It  was  this  want  of  plan,  this 
absence  of  all  system,  this  discoonectioa 
in  the  measures  of  the  governments— at  all 
times  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a 
nation — and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  so  peculiarly  inju* 
rious)  that  bad  induced  him  to  support 
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the  propoftiiion  of  his  right  bon..  friend* 
It  was  for  the  House  to  decide,  as  should 
seem  mete  to  their  feeh'ngs.  With  those 
who  opposed  the  present  motion,  would 
rest  the  responsibility  from  which  it  re- 
lieved those  who  proposed  and  sup- 
ported it. 

Lord  CUfUm  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  observed,  that  as  the 
question  was  now  reduced  into  a  very 
narrow  compass,  being  nothing  more  than 
whether  the  House  would  select  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposition,  or  those  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  for  the  members  of 
administration,  he  must  claim  his  right  to 
express  his  opinions  upon  it.  If  the  con- 
test of  the  evening  was  to  be  a  contest  for 
power,  he  would  call  on  the  right  hon. 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  step  manfully 
into  the  arena,  and  there  meet  the  noble 
lord,  face  to  face.  He  would  call  upon 
him  to  do  this,  in  order  that  the  campaign 
might  be  shortened,  and  he  (Mr.  M.) 
might  take  his  bene  discessit  at  once,  ana 
depart  for  his  county  in  Ireland.  He  re* 
peated  the  assertion,  that  the  campaign 
would  be  shortened,  if  the  contending 
parties  would  give  up  the  war  of  posts. 
If  the  modest  gentlemen,  whom  be  saw 
on  the  opposite  benches,  would  suppose 
themselves  for  a  moment  on  the  treasury 
bench,  and  name  the  members  of  the  ad* 
ministration  which  they  wished  to  form, 
the  House  would  be  better  enabled  than 
it  was  at  present  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  parties  ought  to  govern  the  nation.  If 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  as 
patriotic  as  they  professed  to  be  (and  as 
they  possibly  were),  they  ought  to  come 
forward  and  support  those  measures  which 
were  for  the  good  of  the  country,  or  pro<> 
pose  those  which  they  thought  were  cal- 
culated for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  too 
much  for  them  to  have  a  nostrum  which 
Ihey  would  not  produce,  unless  they  were 
rewarded  with  place.  He  owed  no  obli- 
gation to  the  present  government — they 
had  not  returned  him  for  the  county 
which  he  represented,  though  one  proof 
of  their  popularity  in  it  might  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  which  he  was  going 
to  relate.  He  had  canvassed  12,000  free- 
holders  resident  in  his  county,  with  the 
standard  of  government  unfurled,  and  had 
in  consequence  obtained  a  great  majority 
over  the  migh^  minion  of  opposition, 
Oeorge  Bowes  Daly. 

Mr.  W^nn  argued,  that  while  the  Qties- 
tion  of  the  metallic  circulation  of^  the 
country  remained  undecided^  the  House 


could  not  enter  into  a  committee  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  with  any  prospect  of 
reaping  advantage  from  such  a  measure* 
A  question  of  this  kind  by  no  means  in- 
volved the  &te  of  the  ministry.  During 
the  administration  of  lord  North,  two 
several  committees  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  without 
deciding  any  thing  as  to  a  change  of 
ministry,  or  affecting  then:  stability. 
Almost  any  question^  even  the  most 
triding,  might  however  be  made  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  a  ministry.  It  was  well 
known  that  it  was  in  the  debate  aod  deci- 
sion on  the  case  of  the  Chippenham  elec- 
tion, that  the  ministry  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  had  lost  their  places.  He  complained 
of  the  uncertain  and  unsteady  conduct  of 
ministers. .  Questions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country  were  abandoned  by  them, 
or  they  were  driven  to  a  reluctant  and 
partial  consideration  of  them.-- The  House, 
it  was  true,  had  entered  into  the  consider- 
ation of  questions  of  finance,  of  the  penal 
code,  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  other  im- 
portant measures ;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  taken  up  by  administration.  Though 
he.  did  not  place  any  confidence  in  bis 
majesty's  ministers,  he  had  been  strongly 
inclined,  on  entering  the  House,  to  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  present 
motion,  which,  however  fit  it  might  be  to 
entertain  hereafter,  was  certainly  prema- 
ture at  the  present  time;  as,  however, 
both  sides  of  the  House  seemed  to  wish  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  he 
should  not  thwart  their  inclinations  by  fol- 
lowing his  original  intention ;  he  should 
however  withdraw,  and  preserve  his  con- 
sistency by  giving  no  vote  at  all  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

Lord  John  Russell  considered  the  pre- 
sent motion  a  tacit  vote  of  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  ministers.  Had  his  right  hon. 
friend  gone  to  a  bolder  measure,  and 
directly  moved  a  resolution  of  censure, 
he  was  not  sure  but  he  would  have  had 
the  support  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken,  and  many  other  hon. 
members.  Indeed,  were  he  to  judge  from 
the  opinions  of  men  out  of  doors,  in  every 
street  and  in  every  district,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  the  public  felt  neither  esteem 
nor  respect  for  the  administration.  The 
first  objection  which  the  noble  lord  had 
made  to  the  motion  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  was,  that  it  was  a  premature  entry 
upon  the  Bank  report ;  and  that,  too,  when 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  touched  upon 
the  i&irs  of  the  Bank,  and  had  phmly 
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disavowed  any  intention  of  doing  to*  The 
noble  lord  had  not  been  contented  with 
this  misstatement,  but  had  proceeded  to 
another,  and  had  said  that  it  was  an  addi- 
tional trick  in  the  tactics  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  whom  he  had  represented  as  a 
most  skilful  general,  to  bring  up  all  his 
troops  in  order  on  this  question,  on  which 
they  were  united,  inasmach  as  they  would 
be  all  divided  again,  whenever  the  Bank 
report  was  taken  into  consideration.  So 
incautious  had  the  noble  lord  been  when 
be  made  this  assertion,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten how  opposite  in  their  financial 
opinions  the  gentleman  on  his  right  hand 
and  the  gentfeman  on  his  left  hand  were. 
This  was  a  mark  of  imprudence  of  which 
the  noble  lord  was  so  seldom  guilty,  that 
he  could  not  explain  how  it  had  happened ; 
but  he  certainly  thought,  that  under  such 
circumstances  he  had  no  right  to  exult 
over  any  disunion  among  his  opponents, 
which,  though  it  never  had  happened, 
yet  by  some  accident  possibly  might 
oappen.  He  (lord  John  Russell)  had 
that  evening  heard,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  the  object  of  the  late  war 
was  not  to  lower  France  in  the  scale  of 
nations ;  this  was  a  piece  of  information 
perfectly  new  to  him.  He  would  not 
enter  into  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
war  had  originally  commenced,  but  he 
would  assert,  that  it  was  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  as  the  revolutionary  spirit 
bad  given  additional  vigour  to  France, 
it  was  requisite  to  put  it  down  with  all 
possible  celerity.  By  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  only  to  crush  revo- 
lutionary France :  if  that  had  been  really 
its  object,  it  had  completely  failed ;  as 
those  doctrines  which  had  been  denounced 
with  so  much  vehemence  in  Mr.  Burke's 
book,  had  now  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  ever  in  that  country.  He  believed 
he  might  say  with  justice,  that  they  were 
more  prevalent,  and  possessed  more  in* 
fluence  now  in  France,  than  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Would  the  noble  lord  con- 
tend that  the  war  was  to  restore  a  family, 
without  any  reference  to  the  principles 
on  which  that  family  was  to  govern  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  glad  that  France 
was  under  a  dynasty  which  was  so  well 
affected  to  its  real  interesu,  as  that  which 
now  sat  upon  the  throne ;  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  six  hundred  millions  which  had 
been  spent  during  -the  war,  were  most 
wretchedly  ill-spent,  if  they  had  produced 
DO  other  effect  than  that  of  the  reslora- 


tioQ  of  a  particular  faimiy^  And  for  our 
disinterested  exertions,  what  return  had 
we  received  from  the  nations  of  the  con*- 
tinent  ?  It  seemed  as  if  since  the  peace  of- 
Paris  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  had 
conspired  against  English  commerce  and 
English  interests.  He  alluded  particu- 
larly in  this  remark  to  the  conduct  of 
Austria,  where  he  understood  that  British 
manufactures  were  received  under  even^ 
greater  restrictions  than  those  of  any  other 
country  whatsoever.  This  he  attributed- 
to  the  negligence  of  ministry,  who  he* 
maintained,  in  their  administration  of  our 
internal  afiairs,  were  equally  remiss  and 
culpable.  He  referred  to  their  condo<^ 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  poor*  laws, 
on  the  discussion  of  which  subject,  though 
it  was  of  vital  interest  to  the  country,  not 
one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  had  attended. 
A  lamented  friend  of  his,  whose  loss  was 
felt  every  day  more  and  more — he  meant 
Mr.  Homer— had  observed,  that  by  the 
present  poor-laws  the  people  were  return-* 
mg  fast  to  a  state  of  villanage.  The  ob- 
servation was  true ;  they  were  returning^ 
to  a  state  of  villanage,  and  to  a  state  of 
villanage  that  was  incalculably  more  dan* 
gerous  than  that  which  existed  six  centu- 
ries ago,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  super- 
stition. Sorry  was  he  to  say,  that  the 
once  manly  peasantry  of  this  country  were 
now  becoming  lazy  and  riotous,  and  dis- 
respectful to  their  superiors,  and  that  tbej' 
were  beginning  to  look  up  to  the  law* 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  obtaining* 
by  them  a  temporary  subsistence.  He* 
maintained  that  his  majesty's  ministerr 
ought  to  have  provided  for  the  diminution, 
if  they  could  not  effect  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  this  growing  evil,  lliey  were, 
however,  so  accustomed  to  trust  to  Uie 
chapter  of  accidents  upon  all  subjects,^ 
that  they  had  trusted  to  it  even  upon  this,' 
and  thought  that  it  would  bring  them  re-* 
lief  now,  as  it  had  done  upon  former  oeca-? 
sions.  The  chapter  of  accidents  in  war 
had  given  them  some  advantages  over 
Buonaparte;  and  yet  if  Buonapart6  had 
not  afterwards  committed  some  imprudent^ 
actions,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  would 
have  lost  all  the  advantages  which  they 
had  obtained,  by  their  own  extravagance 
of  conduct.  The  behavioiu*  of  the  go^ 
vernment  on  this  head  reminded  him  of 
an  old  story  which  he  had  heard,  regard- 
ing a  scene^^hifter  in  the  theatre,  who, 
whenever  any  thunder  rolled  upon  the 
stage,  regularly  cried  out,  *<  that  is  ray 
thunder."    Thus  it  was  with  the  noble 
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lord  and  hisfrteiids;  they  no  sooDcr  heard 
of  the  8D0W  in  Russia,  than  up  they  got 
and  cried,  **  that  is  oar  snow.'*  If  the 
object  of  his  political  friends  was  power^ 
they  dready  possessed  it— and  power  of 
the  most  gratifying  kind.  For  instance, 
what  could  be  more  gratifytng  to  his  noble 
friend,  in  his  motion  relative  to  the  Scotch 
burghsy  than  to  mduce  the  House  to  agree 
to  it  against  the  arguments  of  the  minmry. 
On  iSe  wholes  hS  gare  the  motion  ms 
hear^  support* 

Mr.  Smooir  sdd,  that  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  had  relieved  the  House  from 
all  doubt  and  difficult  as  to  the  nature 
and  intent  of  his  motion,  by  avowing 
candidly  that  his  object  was(  to  e£feet  a 
change  of  administration,  or  in  other 
words  to  compel  the  Prince  Regent' to 
dismiss  his  present  advisers,  and  of  course, 
appoint,  in  their  room,  the  right  hon* 

Sentleman,  himself,  and  those  of  whom 
e  is  the  leader.  And  this,  sir,  leads 
me  to  take  (I  trust)  an  impartial  re- 
view, of  the  present  state  of  parties  in 
this  House,  and  their  comparative  claims 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people.  If, 
indeed,  we  were  at  once  to  adopt  the  re- 
presentations of  those  who  support  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman,  we  should  be  led 
to  suppose  that  the  struggle  was  entirely 
between  corruption  the  most  unblushing, 
and  patriotism  the  most  exalted^  Vie 
should  believe  that,  on  the  one  side,  not 
a  vestige  could  be  traced,  of  virtue, 
Imowledge,  or  ability;  no  public  spirit, 
BO  zeal  for  political  freedom,  no  fopd 
and  reverential  appreciation  of  our  con- 
stitutional privileges  and  blessings*  We 
should  suppose  that,  on  the  other  side, 
all  the  talents  of  the  country  were  com- 
bined, that  we  should  there  find  a  concen- 
tration of  whatever  is  great,  good,  or  dis- 
interested! no  oligardiical  influence,  no 
dose  boroughs  or  purchased  seats — ^no 
view  to  the  patronage  or  emoluments 
arising  from  official  situations ;  no  com- 
moners panting  for  the  coronet;  no  peers 
impatiently  aspiring  to  a  more  elevated 
title  than  they  possess.  But,  Sir,  will 
any  one,  who  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  discards  all  party  prejudice, 
or  personal  dislike — will  any  one,  who 
weighs  dispassionately  the  merits,  or 
passes  calmly  imder  review  the  conduot, 
of  public  men,  maintain,  that  such  pictures 
are  drawn  faithAilly  from  the  life,  or  deny 
that  the  one  is  distorted  by  the  darkening 

Encil  of  malevolence,  and  the  other  pro- 
lely  embellished  with  all  the  high 
(VOL.X^.) 


colouring  of  political  partialis?  I  am 
indeed  most  willing  to  admit,  and  even 
proud,  as  a  Briton,  to  reflect,  that  there 
are  many,  very  many  individuals,  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  who  are 
distinguished  among  their  contemporaries, 
and  will  be  revered  by  posterity/  as  pre- 
eminent in  probity,  in  talent,  and  in  be- 
nevolence ;  and  who  would  disdain  to  be 
influenced  by  any  sordid  orsdfish  motive. 
I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that,  if  they 
at  any  time  were  caUed  to  preside  over 
the  diestmies  of  the  enqnre,  they  would 
anxiously  adopt,  and  steadily  adhere  to, 
such  measures,  as  would,  in  their  judg** 
ment,  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour 
and  the  welfiu'e  of  the  country.  But, 
Sir,  it  is  surelv  a  just  ground  of  complaint, 
that  their  adherents  unequivocally  claim 
in  their  behalf  a  complete  monopoly  of 
public  virtue ;  and  arraign,  without  mercy^ 
as  politiod  delinquents,  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  all,  who  ever  presimie  to 
oppose  them.  It  is  surely  a  just  ground 
of  complaint,  that  those,  who  now  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  are  held  up 
to  public  scorn  and  execration,  as  far 
more  unworthy  than  any  ministers  ever 
were,  or,  I  trust,  will  ever  be,  of  the 
smallest  attachment  or  respect;  and  that 
to  give  a  fiur  and  conscientious,  theugh 
linuted  support  to  their  measures,  is 
identified  whh  the  approval  of  corruption. 
Such,  Sir,  are  not^be  doctrines,  which  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain;  such.  Sir,  are 
not  the  instructions,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents.  Elected  as 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be,  by  the  un- 
bought  and  unanimous  suffrages  of  a. most 
respectable  county,  I  have  endeavoured 
80  to  conduct  myself  in  this  House,  that 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  me  may  be  as 
freely  and  independently  administered,  aa 
it  was  freely  and  independently  conferred. 
It  is  not  only  no  violation,  but  a  punctilal 
fulfilment,  of  our  public  duty,  to  abstain 
from  invidiously  disparaging  the  merits, 
and  meanly  undervaluing  the  services,  of 
those  confidential  advisers,  whom  our 
sovereign  thmka  proper  to  select;  and 
not,  on  all  occasions,  to  resist  all  their 
measures  with  a  spirit  of  defiance  and 
rebuke.  I  well  know,  that  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  dares  under  any 
circumstances  to  raise  his  voice  in  favour 
of  ministers,  must  expect  to  encounter  a 
very  full  share  of  d>Ioqu]f  and  misrepre- 
sentation ;•  but,  as  I  anticipate  such  treat- 
ment without  fear,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  endure  it ;  and  I  can  assure  the  bon. 
(2L) 
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genttemen  opponCei  that  no  witi  bd^eter 
pointed,  no  sarcasm  however  severoi  and 
no  asperity,  however  contumelioos,  shall 
ever,  on  the  one  hand,  intimidate  me 
from  opposing,  or,  on  the  other,  deter 
me  from  supporting,  them.  The  present 
proposition  has,  from  time  immemorial, 
Deen  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party  qttes<» 
tion,  and  in  short  as  a  &ir  trial  of  strength 
between  the  ins  and  the  outs.  Whoever 
draws  the  sword  against  ministers  on  such 
an  occasion,  must  be  considered  as  throw* 
hig  awav  the  scabbard*  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  are  anxioas  to  take  the  cabinet 
by  storm,  and  compel  the  governor  and 
garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  my  dedded  negative 
to  the  motion. 

Sk  Francis  Burdetl  observed,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  State  of  the  Nation  was 
a  subject  so  vast,  that  it  required  so  exten* 
sive  a  view,  and  embraced  so  many  objects, 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  comprehend 
the  whole,  and  the  judgment  was  puzzled 
what  to  select  for  obeervation.  In  this 
situation  he  should  be  inclined  to  address 
the  House  in  the  words  used  by  a  Roman 
emperor  to  the  senate :  **  Qjuod  scribam 
momSf  Paires  conBcripti^  vel  quod  mm  $cri' 
ianif'  &c.  In  whatever  way,  however, 
he  regarded  the  question^^whether  he 
looked  at  it  with  reference  to  its  great 
constitutional  points,  or  with  reference  to 
other  topics,  such  as  the  condition  of  our 
finances,  the  state  of  the  poor,  &c.  which 
had  been  touched  upon  by  several  hon. 
gentfemen,  he  fdt  it  to  be  impossible  to 
contract  it  into  that  narrow  compass 
which  would  make  it  simply  a  question, 
whether  the  present  ministry  should  con* 
tinue  in  office,  or  be  succeeded  by  those 
hon.  gentleman  who  acknowledged  as 
their  leader  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whose  motion  was  before  the  House. 
Indeed,  were  the  question  narrowed  to 
the  consideration,  whether  this  or  that  set 
of  men  should  form  the  administration  of 
the  country,  be  owned  that  he  should  not 
ftd  any  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  convinced 
m  he  was,  that  a  change  of  men,  without 
a  change  of  svstem,  wouki  be  of  little 
advantage  to  the  people.  Whether  that 
declaration  of  his  might  induce  the  noble 
lord  to  think  that  the  **  chaos,"  of  which 
he  had  soliumorously  talked  was,  **  come 
again,"*  or  whether  it  should  turn  out  that 
M  stood  alone  in  that  declaration — ^tfaat 
he,  a  solitary  straggler  Irom  the  ranks  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  whose  excel- 
lent discipline  the  noble  lord  had  beeur  so^ 


jooosd— the  single  Pindatree  left  to  carry 
on  an  irrcj^uhir  warfEure— he  knew  not. 
He  cared  little  what  opinion  was  formed 
with  respect  to  bimseli;  being  sdieitoaa 
for  nothmg,  but  to  deliver  ihe  truth  in 
the  few  remarks  with  which  he  should 
trouble  the  Houses— For  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman  who  had  just  spoken,  he  felt  great 
respect  a^d  private  regard;  buthethoi^t 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  pecu- 
liarly unfbctunate  in  his  remarhs  en  the 
present  occasion ;  for  if  ever  there  was  s 
debate,  in  which  there  had  been  less  of 
the  depreciatieft  of  party  than  im  another^ 
it  was  the  debate  of  that  evening*  Tlie 
hon.  member  who  had  immediately  IM> 
lowed  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  had 
indeed,  in  the  able  speech  whidi  he  had 
addressed  to  the  House,  rather  outstated 
himself,  and  contradicted  his  own  ai^gu- 
ment  by  the  excess  of  his  candour  towarda 
his  political  opponents.  He  had  spoken 
of  the  noble  lord  as  havine  accomplished 
the  difficult  and  delicate  tarn  of  diplomacy, 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  great  suc- 
cess and  credit;  as  having  condi^ted  him* 
sdf  for  a  long  series  of  ^ears  in  the  public 
service  with  great  abihty  and  diligence; 
and  as  havmg  used  with  great  moderation 
the  power  and  patronage  afforded  him  by 
his  official  situation.  Another  member 
of  the  cabinet,  who  certainly  possessed 
great  talents  and  transcendant  eloquence, 
had  been  described  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
in  terms  equally  flattering;  and  he  had 
also  characterized  several  other  individuida 
of.  the  govemmoit,  as  persons  in  whom 
the  public  ought  to  place  great  confidence. 
It  was  thermre  extraordinary  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  support  a  motion 
whidi  he  considered  as  invdving  a  change 
of  administration ;  thinking  as  he  did,  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  existing  admi-' 
nistration  were  men  of  abilities  and  mode- 
ration. But  the  hon.  gentleman  had  done 
more.  He  stated  (  a  new  argument  within 
those  walls  for  a  change  of  ministry)  that 
the  present  administraticm  was  very  unpo- 
pidar— -but,  according  to  the  reason  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was  unpopdar 
for  a  cause  for  which  it  was  not  to  bmme ; 
namely,  in  consequence  of  the  poblic 
distress  occasioned  by  the  expense  of  n 
long,  a  fa4oody  war-*a  war  which  waa 
commenced  against  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  which  ended  m  the  embarrassment 
and  oppression  of  England.  At  the  same 
time  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
that  whatever  changes  might  take  place, 
nothing  very  important  in  the  shape  dT 
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ffdief  cotdd  be  expected  from  ecenomy. 
On  that poiKU  he  (sir  F.Burdett)  differed 
widely  from  the  hoiu  gentlemaii.  He 
dMught  much  might  be  expected  from 
eooDomy ;  and  that  if  there  were  a  change 
«f  administratioiiy  Uie  new  mioisters  msst 
adopt  a  principle  of  economy  rigid,  uni- 
fomii  and  sincere*  Without  doing  so 
they  weald  not  be  able  to  keep  their 
places  and  (what,  in  despite  of  the  bad 
commple  of  modem  times,  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  public  men)  they  would  not  be 
«Ue  to  preserve  a  hign  reputation.  Much 

rA  would  proceed  from  such  a  system, 
would  form  a  striking  and  brilliant 
cmtrast  with  the  system  of  the  present 
aaea;  and  the  country  would  at  all  events 
iiave  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
•ervantsofthe  Crown  were  in  earnest.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  sorry  that  the  rieht 
iiOB.  mover  of  the  present  question  dis- 
claimed all  notions  of  reform— he  meant 
«f  pi^liameatary  reform.— [Mr.  Tiemey 
assured  the  hon.  bart.  that  he  had  misun- 
derstood him.1— Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  conti- 
Buation,  said  Uiat  he  was  happy  to  find  he 
VTM  in  error.  He  would  the  more  wil- 
lingly support  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
motion.  Econom^^,  coupled  with  rational 
teformi  woekl  ^ve  the  country  a  fair 
dmnce  of  salvation.  There  would  then 
be  what  a  mere  change  of  administration 
could  never  give — a  strong  parliament. 
Without  reform  the  House  of  Commons 
coald  possess  neidier  virtue  nor  vigour; 
it  couU  gmn  neither  the  affinstions  nor  die 
confidence  of  the  people.  ^Stripped  of  the 
bigher  attributes  of  a  legislature,  it  would 
vemain  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  every 
daring  minister,  instead  of  being  the  shield 
of  public  salety,  the  guardian  of  public 
Uberty,  and  the  object  of  public  reverence. 
Hie  preseot  ministers  were  unpopular-^ 
and,  not  giving  the  cre^  to  them  for 
their  abili^  and  moderation  which  the 
lioo.  gentleman  did,  he  thought  justly 
impopidar— but  that  unpq^nlanty  did  not 
arise  merely  from  the  embarraMed  state 
tof  the  finances  of  the  country,  althoogli 
siAer  four  years  of  peace  it  was  surely  not 
wieasonable  to  expect  that  some  attempt 
would  be  made  to  relieve  the  pubKc  bur- 
thens, it  was  not  to  that  point  alone, 
however,  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
psfent  mfaiistersy  strong  and  universal  as 
It  was,  snight  be  trace£  On  other  and 
taofe  serious  gromids  he  arraigned  them 
IMdse  tfiat  new  parliament— he  arraigned 
them  for  the  measures  whidi  they  had 
fiapeied  in  beetility  to  the  rights  and 
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liberties  of  the  people;  he  arraigned  them 
for  having  subverted  the  ancient  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution  of  England.  Havings 
locft  those  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  thehr  pride  and  protection,  and  which 
^ave  them  fortitude  to  bear  the  burthens 
imposed  on  them,  the  people,  thus  de- 
prived of  all  consolation  under  their 
suflSsrings,  were  no  longer  disposed  pati- 
ently to  endure  them.  And  he  must  also 
say,  however  unpleasant  it  was  to  his 
feeh'ngs  to  address  those  who  listened  to 
htm  in  any  other  language  than  that  of 
respect,  that  parliament  shared  the  odium 
of  ministers,  because  it  had  supported 
ministers  in  measures  destructive  of  the 
public  interests.  The  present  was  cer- 
tainly a  new  parliament ;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  that  was  too  true  which  had  been 
said  of  it  by  the  noble  lord,  who,  when 
he  had  finished  his  ironical  praise  of  Uie 
discipline  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
volunteers,  harangued  his  own  troops,  his 
household  troops,  his  Swiss  troops,  and, 
ezhortine  them  to  stand  by  their  colours, 
boasted  his  conviction,  that  no  effort  made 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  volunteers, 
however  well  disciplined,  would  be  at- 
tended with  success.  Tfie  present  was 
certainty  a.  new  parliament,  but  the 
greatest  number  or  the  members,  if  not 
the  same  individuals  as  were  in  the  last 
parliament,  were  of  the  same  description 
— the  nominees  of  peers,  whose  interfer- 
ence in  elections  were  neverUieless  de- 
clared bv  the  law  to  be  a  high  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House.—- And  here 
he  must  beg  leave  to  64>8erve,  that  if  any  , 
serious  Intention  of  reform  existed,  the 
object  could  not  be  obtained  by  attacking 
the  peculations  of  this  or  that  borough. 
When  practices  had  been  detected  in  one 
or  two  boroughs,  the  existence  of  which 
-in  mo0t  others  was  as  notorious  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  the  House  affected  a  violent 
indignation  which  it  was  impossible  they 
00U&  feel.  This  attempt  at  delusion, 
however,  could  not  deceive  the  public 
mind,  jealous,  discontented,  and  enlight*- 
ened  as  it  had  become.  He  for  one 
would  never  countenance  it,  he  would 
never  consent  to  select  and  punish  a 
single  delinquency  of  that  nature,  while 
the  general  corruption  was  winked  at, 
and  allowed  to-  go  on  with  impunity. 
The  borough  system  was  a  hot-bed 
that  generated  the  rankest  corruption. 
Until  that  system  was  reformed,  he  was 
convmced  (hat  no  plan  could  be  devised 
productive  ef  any  material  public  benefit* 
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Were  the  Toice  of  the  eouotry  heard 
through  its  representatives  within  the 
walls  of  that  House*  how  di&reot  would 
be  the  conduct  of  public  meoy  and  the 
«ttuation  of  Englaim!  If  the  present 
state  of  the  country  were  fully  consideredi 
it  would  be  evident  that  the  whole  com- 
inunity  was  weighed  down  by  calamity. 
It  was  not  this  or  that  particular  class  — 
the  whole  of  our  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population  groaned  under  a 
taxation  which  could  not  much  longer  be 
endured.  The  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
quer  might  try  what  schemes  of  finance 
he  pleased ;  he  might  depend  upon  it  that 
he  was  at  the  end  of  all  his  finance.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  deceive  the  House>  however  he 
might  be  cheered  bv  the  recollection  of 
the  facility  with  whicnhehad  gulled  them 
(and  certainly  no  person  was  less  calcu- 
lated to  gull  or  dupe  any  one)  when  he 
made  them  declare,  at  a  time  when 
guineas  were  currently  sold  for  six  and 
twenty  shiUingSi  jthat  a  one  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  were  equivalent  to  a 
guinea !  The  state  of  thmgs  in  England 
was  intderable ;  but  England  was  not  the 
only  part  of  the  empire  which  had  reason 
to  complain.  If  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Ireland,  he  there  saw  a  gallant,  generous, 
noble-minded  people,  equally  oppressed 
by^  taxation  with  ourselves,  and  hi^hlv 
irritated  by  their  exclusion  from  civil, 
rights,  and  firom  all  the  objects  of  liberal 
ambition,  on  religious  pretences.  He 
called  them  <<  pretences,"  because  it  was 
impossible  that,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  world— it  was  impossible  that, 
in  the  year  1819,  any  man  could  seriouslv 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  danger  which 
rendered  it  necessary,  not  only  to  injure, 
but  to  irritate  and  insult  four  or  five  mil- 
lions of  people  by  denying  them  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefiu  of  the  consUtution. 
Were  diose  fi>or  or  five  millions  of  people 
less  powerful  or  less  to  b^fbaned  m  their 
present  state  of  exdusibn,  when  every 
aurroonding  object  must  remind  them  of 
theur  unmerited  degradation,  and  must 
exasperate  them  agamst  the  shame- 
ful system  under  which  they  suffisred, 
stript,  as  it  was,  even  of  a  specious  veO, 
and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  indignant  Eu^ 
rope  in  all  its  naked  injustice?  Were 
they,  he  asked,  less  to  be  feared  now  than 
if  they  were  restored  to  their  rights,  and 
were  bound  bv  the  high  allegiance  which 
freemen  owed  to  the  constitution  of  their 
^native  land— an  allegiance  to  liberty  and 


theur  country?  Englishmen  were  nif* 
taken  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Early 
reading,  and  early  prejudices ;  much  ii 
what  was  unduiritable,  and  much  of  what 
was  untrue,  made  Englishmen  too  fre- 
auently  draw  conclusions  with  respect  to 
toe  people  of  Ireland  that  were  tmgener- 
ous  and  unwarranted.  He  was  boupd  to 
declare,  that  when  he  visited  thatconntnr* 
he  was  most  agreeably  disappointed.  He 
then  saw  what  the  people  were,  and 
while  he  admired  their  virtues,  he  could 
not  but  execrate  the  system  under  which 
they  had  ffroaned  for  so  many  ages  of 
shame  and  misfortune.  He  wished  that 
every  hon.  eentleman  who  heard  hun  had 
enjoyed  similar  opportunities  of  observing 
the  character  of  the  Irish  people  ;^-all  the 
existing  prejudices  against  them  would 
then  be  at  once  removed,  and  they  would 
be  restored  to  the  rights  they  had  lost,  to 
the  liberty  thev  loved,  and  to  the  consti* 
tution  they  had  defended  in  every  field  of 
Europe.  The  Irish  had  been  frequently 
represented  as  a  nation  of  savages.  He 
could  only  say,  that  if  they  were  sa^ 
yages  they  were  the  gentlest  on  the  fac% 
of  the  earth.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Irish  were  in  manners  as  civilized  and  ac* 
complished  as  any  people  in  thp  world, 
not  even  excepting  the  elegance  and  po« 
liteness  of  France;  while  their  kindness 
of  heart,  their  instinctive  generosity,  and 
their  unaffected  and  unbounded  hospitality* 
must  charm  every  one  who  had  been 
amongst  them.  He  was  persuaded  that 
Ireland  was  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where,  if  a  stranger  were  wrecked  and 
thrown  naked  on  the  shore,  he  would  find 
welcome,  shelter,andprotection,inthefirst 
House  he  came  to ;  and  might  afterwards 
travel  from  one  extremity  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  never  be  in  want  of  either  a  meal  or 
a  night's  lodgin^^.  Whatever  might  be 
the  religious  fiuth  of  such  a  people* 
prompting  as  it  did  to  such  a  practice,  it 
was  surely  not  a  fit  subject  for  censure  or 
oppression.  The  amiable  qualities  of  the 
heart  adorned  the  humbler  as  well  as  the 
higher  ckisses  in  Ireland.  Their  charity 
was  so  extensive,  that  it  flowed  in  a  con- 
tinued stream,  <<  till  that  the  verv  mefma 
did  ebb.'*  There  were  no  people  more 
susceptible  of  kindness,  no  people  more 
capable  of  being  led,  and  none  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  driven.— With  respect  to 
Scotland,  it  had  been  that  night  observed, 
that  the  Scotch  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  one  of  the  griev- 
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\  of  which  they  coroplaiiied*  An  al- 
liuioo  had  been  nuMie  lO/the  sticceM  of  a 
Doble  lord'a  motion,  towards  effiMting  a 
reform  in  a  verj  important  part  of-uie 
political  system  of  that  country.  ThM^ 
aocceis  had  been  bailed  as  a  most  fiiTOur* 
able  omen.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
willing  to  receive  it  as  such-»^«*  acdpio 
oaaen,  feliz  fanstumque  sit  i"  Nevertne^ 
less  he  was  doubtful  of  the  result.  He  was 
fearful  that  the  labours  of  the  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  would  not 
prove  so  fiiTOurable  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form as  seemed  to  be  expected.  He  was 
fearful  that  an  apprehension  would  prevail 
that  the  object  or  the  Scotchi  namely,  to 
nominate  those  who  were  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  was  the  object  %o  lon^ 
sought  m  this  country ;  and  Uiat  to  grant  it 
wouldbe  togiveamortal  stab  to  corruption. 
He  suspected  therefore  that,  eventually, 
the  Scotch  would  obtain  no  effectual  re- 
dress. Whether  they  did  or  not,  he 
trusted  that  all  would  see— he  trusted 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  see- 
he  trusted  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  would  seei— he  trusted  that  every 
honest  man  in  the  country  would  see,  that 
to  put  down  the  present  wasteful  and  cqr^ 
rupt  expenditure,  and  to  place  die  minis- 
ters unaer  a  constitutional  control,  it  was 
neccvsarv  to  efiect  a  rational  reform 
withm  these  walls.  Wfthout  that,  vain 
would  he  all  efforts  at  the  amelioration  of 
our  condition:  for  no  palliation  diat 
could  be  devised  would  destroy  the  ill 
consequences  of  the  existmg  system.  All 
other  plans  of  relief— all  amendments  of 
the  poor*laws,  or  of  any  other  laws,  would 
be  useless*— On  the  affiurs  of  the  Bank  he 
should  say  little ;  but  it  appeared  very 
ominous,  that  what  it  was  proposed  to  do 
by  the  Committees  of  parliament,  appeared 
to  be  considered  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  as  calculated  tp  aggravate  rather 
than  to  alleviate  the  eviL  What  the 
Bank  Directors  had  stated  was  true, 
namely  that  the  real  ob}ectof  inquiry  was, 
not  whether  the  Bank  of  England  was 
prepared  to  rewme  its  pajrments  in  specie, 
but  whether  the  people  would  be  able  to 
bear  that  reduction  of  the  circulitting  me- 
dium, which  a  speedy  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments would  render  indispensable.  The 
fiict  was,  that  tlie  country  would  not  up- 
hokl  ito  present  taxes  and  weight  of  ex- 
penditure, and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
advantage  of  a  metallic  circulation.  No 
palliatioBT  of  the  system  would  do»  The 
people  were  gasping  for  relief;  and  die 
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suspicions  which  tbev  entertMned  of  the 
new  parliament  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  declaration  that  nif^ht  made  by  tlie 
noble  lord,  that  he  considered  it  to  do  of 
a  character  simSar  to  that  of  the  last. 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  areued  for  the 
necessity  of  mquiry  before  fifty-four  mU- 
lionsof  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  annual 
revenues,  were  again  levied  on  the  people. 
When  he  contrasted  the  state  of  die  coun- 
try afew  monthsbackwith  itspresentsitu»- 
tion,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  vote  for  the 
motion.  At  that  time  its  agriculture  and 
manufactures  were  in  full  activity ;  they 
were  now  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  de- 
^ne. 

Mr.  DicUnson  characterised  the  pre- 
sent crisis  as  one  of  the  most  akurmin^ 
nature.  The  present  ministers  were  evi- 
d^tly  unable  to  conduct  public  business 
with  common  comfort  to  themselves,  or 
with  advantage  to  the  nation.  It  was 
a  government  of  departments ;  the  head 
of  each  of  which  did  not  appear  to  com- 
municate his  intentions  to  nis  colleagues. 
The  deplorable  state  of  our  drculating 
medium  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  and 
inefficiency  of  government,  llie  only 
remedy  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  a  broad  administration;  and  he 
conceived  that  the  leading  individuals  of 
the  existiu  political  parties  were  by  no 
Boeans  so  &  removed  from  each  other,  as 
manT  between  whom  coalitions  frvoOndile 
to  the  general  good  had  been  formed. 
He  callM  upon  the  House  td  recdlect, 
that  it  was  a  acdSdent  revenue,  afiilladoos 
currency;  and  a  weak  administration, 
which  hsd  occasioned  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  motion  had  his  hear^  siq^ 
port. 

Mr.  Marryatt  smd&— Mr.  Speaker; 
When  the  n^le  lord  on  the  treasury 
bench  chumed  the  approbation  of  the 
House,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, for  having  terminated  the  late 
long  and  expensive  war  by  a  gloriooa 
and  triumphant  peae^  I  cordially 
acquiesced  in  every  sentiment  that  he 
ottered ;  fori  consklered  their  conduct  on 
thai  occasion,  as  having  justly  entitled 
them  to  the  admiration  and  gmtitude  of 
their  countrymen.  But  when  be  caUed 
upon  us  to  admowledge  the  talents  smce 
dispb^  by  the  dumcellor  of  the  excfae* 
quer,  in  managing  the  finandal  concerns 
of  the  empire,  I  heard  him  with  very 
diferent  feelings;  and  must  enter  my 
protesi  against  being  thought  to  subscribe 
Id  any  such  opinion.    One  vp^|d  have 
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thooghf  that,  after  Ae  peace,  the  first 
attention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 
^uer  woold  have  been  directed  to  tfie 
fetate  of  our  finances ;  and  parUculaiiy 
that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  those 
resources,  which  might  then  have  been 
derived  firom  the  adoption  of  judicious 
commereial  regulations,  adapted  to  the 
new  state  of  thmgs  in  which  the  country 
was  placed.  During  the  war,  we  enjoy- 
-ed  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  almost 
the  whole  worid  and  much  of  that  com* 
merce  which  is  now  irretrievably  lost, 
and  gone  into  foreign  channels,  might 
iiavebeen  retained  by,  good  and  proper 
management*  The  great  object  of  Mr. 
Pitt  was,  to  make  thid  country  the  empo- 
rium of  commerce,  by  means  of  the 
warehousing  system ;  but  instead  of  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  deposit  their  c6m- 
modi  ties  here,by  the  most  liberal  treatment, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  inju- 
diciously retained  duties,  whico  though 
properly  imposed  in  time  of  war,  when 
we  commanded  all  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope, were  obviousW  ill  adapted  to  a  state 
of  peace  when  all  Europe  were  our  rivals. 
By  continuing  such  duties,  and  various 
regulations  which  operated  as  duties  the 
warehouseinff  svstem  hasbeen  discouraged 
and  diminished.  No  stronger  proof  can 
be  siven  of  this  fact,  than  that  the  stock 
t»f  tne  London  Docks,  to  wjiich  this  com- 
merce is  principally  confined,  was  dur^ 
she  war  at  127  per  cent,  and  since  the 
peace  has  fallen  to  60  ]^r  cent.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  something  higher ;  but  this  is 
owmg  not  to  the  increase  but  to  Ae  stag" 
aation  of  commerce;  for  their  warehouses 
•are  full,  because  goods  cannot  be  sold; 
and  thus  the  increase  of  their  profits  arises. 
not  out  of  the  furosperity  but  the  distress 
tyf  fte  commercial  paK  of  the  community. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  did  in- 
deed kfpiy  himself  to  ime  commercial 
subject,  a  new  consoHdatidn  of  the  Cus- 
4om-house  ddties.  This,  an  point  of  fSM>t, 
was  along  stciw  of  addittoaal .  taxea, 
vnder  the  guise  ofcommeroial  regoktioBS. 
Ho  B6ooer  was  this  compilation  iprinted 
:and  ciicnlated,  thim  tha  c^t  Iiod.  gen- 
ileidaa's  house  was  besiqged  with  d^ta- 
tiotos  of  merdiants  engaged  in  difiecent 
•branches  of  commence,  {myan^  to  be 
•hejacd^against  vodous  parts  of -Us  mtended 
|)fani,  and  predicting  that  the  most  i»- 
|Ufious  conseqnetices  would  residt  from  its 
adoption*  One  instance  will  suffice  to 
ahow  Ihe  want  of  policy  with  whtcb  sbese 
Slew  rates  were  framed ;  that  the  doty  on 


tdkw,  the  staple  artide  of  our  dlyAumia^ 
was  doubled.  The  merchants  tradrng  to 
that  country  were  seriously  akTmeTlesl 
thntaz  should  provoke  the  Russian  go^ 
vemment  to  retaliate,  and  lead  to  a  Msa 
fiivourable  tariff  on  goodsimported  from 
Great  Britain  into  Russia,  than  we  now 
enjoy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  fek 
himself  so  annoyed  by  the  endless  impor* 
tunities  and  remonstrances  of  difierent 
parties  against  his  new  consolidation  rates» 
that  at  length,  he  got  rid  of  them  all,  by 
giving  an  assurance  that  his  plan  should 
not  be  proceeded  upon  daring  that  session 
of  parliament;  nor  indeed  has  it  been 
heard  of  from  that  time  to  the  present 
moment.  Thus  terminated  his  gnmd 
effi>rt  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  la 
finance,  he  has  brought  forward  no  regu- 
lar plan  for  making  the  revenue  equal  to 
the  expenditure,  but  has  vesorled  to  a 
series  of  temporizm^  expedients,  just  to 
put  &r  away  the  evil  dav ;  and  has  kept 
the  country  in  the  dark  as  to  llie  rral 
state  of  theur  affiurs.  However  the  neces- 
sities of  the  war  might  justify  the  contl* 
nuance  of  a  depreciated  drculatmg  me* 
dium,  with  those  necessities  that  system 
ought  to  have  ceased.  In  1816,  the 
period  fixed  by  parliament  for  theresump* 
tion  of  cash  payments,  anticipatei,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  produced  the  efieci 
of  reality.  All  the  wreign  exchanges 
were  in  our  favour,  the  market  and  Mint 
price  of  gold  were  nearly  the  same,  the 
value  of  all  commodities  feD,  and  the 
pressure  and  distress  that  necessarily 
followed  occasioned  great  losses  and  many 
ftihires.  All  the  inoonvenienoe  and  sufierw 
ing  that  must  be  expected  to  attend  a 
return  to  cash  payments  were  gonethrough, 
aad  that  desntime  object  might  then  have 
been  obtained  without  far&r  sacrifices. 
But  the  chancellor  of  the  exdiequerat 
that  time  had  di&rent  views,  and  flattered 
hunself  that  he  should  be  able  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  4  and  5 
.per  cents ;  an  t)bject  perfectly  iocompats- 
ble  with  the  resumption  of  cash  paymeMs. 
To  aocomplisfa  the  former,  it  was  neoe»* 
4Niry  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  paper 
49ircidating  medium,  or  in  the  common 
•phrase  to  make  money  pkntiM.  Toao- 
complish  Ae  latter,  it  was  necessary  far 
die  Bank  to  resect  tbenr issues,  andmake 
4BODey  scaroe.  The  ri^^t  hon.  geatdenan 
iiaving  determined  on  Uie  coaraehe  would 
pursue,  issued  exchequer  bins  to  a  large 
miibunt,  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  to  puvchase^  mho  tbusf<med 
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ttiaddkioMlqiianti^  of  tbcir  ootMinl^ 
eirculaiiao,  ao  Ihat  their  anBoont  in  tlaie 
of  peace  exceed  whafc  it  bad  erer  been 
in  lime  of  war.  Owing  to  tiie  compeci* 
tion  of  the  Bank  in  we  escfaeqiier  bill 
market,  the  interest  upon  these  seeiiritiet 
fell  to  2  per  coit;  bills  hearing  Spercent 
interestt  selling  at  1  per  cent  premiom. 
Many  capitalists^  rather  than  accept  this 
seduced  rate  of  interest  invested  their 
aoonev  in  die  fiinds,  and  the  consols  rose 
in  12  numths  frosa  63  to  83.  Others 
purchased  any  commodity  which  they 
thought  ofiered  a  prospect  of  profit ;  and 
theae  speculations  which  were  carried  on 
lo  an  uimreoedrated  extent,  raised  the 
price  of  difbreot  artides,  and  thus  ope« 
sated  aa  a  tax  upon  the  public.  In  tnis 
state  of  things,  the  right  Aon.  gentleman 
began  to  flatter  himself  that  the  holders 
of  the  4  and  5  per  cents  would  be  glad  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  they 
at  present  recei?e,  and  that  he  should 
succeed  in  the  accomnlishment  of  his  ob* 
jeot,  birt  just  about  tnis  time;  an  advan- 
tageous employment  abroad  offinred  for 
that  capital  which  could  no  longer  find  it 
at  home.  Large  investments  were  made 
in  the  forei^  loans  negotiating  by  dif- 
ferent contmental  powers;  and  heSTv 
sums  were  also  employed  in  foreign  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  A  sudden  revulsion 
then  took  place,  the  public  limds  feU,  and 
the  right  non.  gentleman's  plan  proved 
abortive.  He  did  indeed  make  a  saving 
in  the  interest  of  exchequer  bills,  but  this 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  price  at  which  he  employed  the 
amking  fhnd  in  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  So  that  the  only  pennanent 
results  of  this  attempt  were,  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  property,  to  the 
distress  and  ruin  of  man;^;  and  that  a 
vast  amount  of  British  capital,  which  had 
formerly  given  support  to  public  credit, 
manufactures,  navigation,  and  commerce 
bete,  has  been  sent  to  perform  those  use- 
ful ofitoes  in  other  countries.  The  most 
important  functions  of  the  chancellor  of 
tbeexclie^uer,have  lately  been  transfenred 
to  committees  of  this  House.  The  fi- 
nances are  under  the  ove  of  the  finance 
committee,  whose  reports  are  made  from 
time  to  time^  and  serve  as  the  foundation 
c^  his  financial  measures.  The  resump- 
tion of  cssh  payments  is  referred  to  an- 
other committee,  so  thathe  really  appears, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  have  abdicated  the 
doties  of  his  office.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  these  observations,  in  answer  to  the 
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appeal  of  the  noble  lord.  Of  his  majesty's 
ministers  in  general,  I  think  hiriily ;  and 
consider  them  as  filling  their  diffisrent  de- 
partments with  great  honour  to  them- 
selves,  and  advantage  to  the  country.  I 
wish,bowever,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  add  therefore  cannot  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  them,  but  neither  can  I 
give  a  vote  which  would  Imply  my  ap- 

{>robation  of  the  conduct  of  the  chancel- 
orof  the  exchequer,  whom,  in  my,opiniQM 
his  colleagues  ought  to  consider  as  a  se- , 
cond  Jonas  and  that  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  either  tp^throw  him  overboard  or 
to  sink  with  him.  Under  these  drcum- 
stajnces,  I  shall  vote  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  opposite  fer  the  prerioua 
question. 

Mr.  Mahefiy  said,  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  motion,  because  he  felt  that  tbe 
state  of  the  country  required  to  be  inves- 
tigated. The  country  had,  in  ftct,  no  sink- 
ing fund,  and  if  the  House  would  but  con- 
template the  event  of  a  war  under  rach 
circumstances,  they  must  acknowledge 
the  difficukv  in  whidi  we  were  placisd.  The 
report  of  tne  committee  had  alluded  to 
the  balance  of  the  sinking  fund,  but  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  there  was 
none.  From  what  sources  ^en,  he  would 
ask,  could  they  draw  a  revenue  i  In  the 
last  parliament  1 1  millions  were  expended 
in  drafii>aolai  and  bounties,  and  what  had 
they  produced  ?  These  were  fair  topics 
for  inquiry.  He  might  be  told  that  inquiry 
was  now  on  foot,  but  the  committee  now 
examining  was  not  appointed  or  occupied 
in  reference  to  economy,  but  with  a  view 
to  regulation.  If  the  government  was 
resolveid  to  come  to  tbe  people  for  taxes, 
he  thought  it  indispensable  that  the  lower 
orders  should  be  relieved^  and  that  the 
higher  should  bear  the  burthen.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  provision  could 
be  made  against  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened.  The  lower 
and  middle  classes  could  not  afford  any 
more.  The  best  way  of  proceeding  was 
to  meet  our  affiurs  boldly,  and  as  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  not  done  so,  he 
should  vote  for  the  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bankes  described  the  question  as  a 
direct  attack  on  the  party  which  now 
administered  the  government ;  and  as  he 
had  studiously  kept  aloof  firom  connecting 
himself  with  any  party,  he  should  offer  h» 
unbiassed  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue. 
He  agreed  with  those  who  stated,  that 
the  present  parliament  had  as  little  of 
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party  tpirit  in  its  compoudon  as  any  par- 
JiameDt  that  had  ever  sat ;  and  he  believed 
Uiat  if  other  parliaments  had  been  simi* 
larlyconstitotedt  many  of  the  evils  under 
wfaAch  the  country  now  laboured  would 
have  been  prevented.  The  present 
motion  he  thot^;ht  prematura,  because 
one  of  the  leading  siiDlectB  wUdi  it  eon 
braced,  the  subject  of  finance  was  already 
fixed  for  Friday.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  re^piireda 
strong  government,  and  that  his  majesty^ 
ministers  did  not  surndfinr  with  the  coun«< 
try;  but  he  believed  that  they  stood  at 
least  as  fidr  with  the  country  as  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  under 
the  present  ministry  that  the  enormous 
power  of  France  was  crushed.  With  re- 
gard to  the  expense  of  the  present  peace 
establishment,  the  House  would  do  well 
to  consider  what  the  expense  of  a  peace 
establishment  must  have  been  if  that  power 
was  not  subdoed«  He  could  not  see  any 
practical  utility  in  coming  to  the  vote 
proposed;  and  the  adnrinis&ation  were  at 
least  cntiUed  to  thegratitude  of  the  Coun- 
try for  this  reason,  that  they  had  nego- 
ciated  a  peace  by  which  the  nation  was 
placed  in  a  higher  degree  of  estimation 
than  at  any  former  perioid  of  its  history. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  he  should  support 
the  motion,  because  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
he  might  be  supposed  to  sanction  the  mea- 
sures of  the  r^t  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site, which  he  was  unwilling  to  admit. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  siud :— - 
The  motion.  Sir,  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemani  asfieiirlv  explained  by  himself,  and 
as  understood  by  almost  every  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  has  taken  part  in  this  demite, 
is,  to  call  upon  the  House  to  exercise  one 
of  its  hiehest  constitutional  functions — to 
sit  in  iudgment  on  the  diaracter,  antl  pass 
a  verdict  on  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  Some  attempts  have  indeed 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
todiminish  the  force  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and  to  detract  from  bis 
just  admissions.  But  that  diminution  and 
that  detraction  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh 
against  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  mover; 
woo  puts  no  other  interpretation  on  his 
own  object  than  this— that  the  decisioaof 
the  House  this  ni^ht  involves  the  fate  of 
the  existing  adnunistration.  Lest  any 
mistake  arise  on  this  point,— lest  any  hon. 
member  should  be  imwittingly  led  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  which  thev  do  not 
mean  tp  approve,  I  think  it  right  to  re- 
pei^t,  on  my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of 


I  mj  coUeagues,  what  has  been  most  can- 
didly and  distinctly  declared  by  the  rieht 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  issue  of  the  divi« 
sion  this  night,  if  affirmative  of  tkie  pro- 
positioo  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  will  pronounce  the  dissolution 
of  the  government  which  now  possesses  the 
oonfidadce  of  the  Crown.  Do  I  mean  on 
that  account  to  impute  any  blame  or  any 
improper  motive  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ?  Nosuchthinff.  The  present  proceed- 
ing is  an  acknowledged  and  constitutional 
mode  ofascertainingthesense  of  parliament 
on  the  conduct  of  tne  administration  of  the 
country.  If  there  is  any  unfairness  to  bo 
complfttned  of,  it  certainly  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  motion,  but  in  the  time  and 
in  the  circumstances  under  winch  it  is 
brought  forward. 

An  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  late  hi 
the  debate  seems  to  think  tnat  be  may 
support  the  motion  without  passinff  a 
aentenceof  condemnation  snd  dismissd  on 
his  majestv's  ministers.  With  this  qualifi- 
cation I,  Sir,  do  not  presume  tofimi  fimh : 
but  I  do  thbk  myself  entitled  to  desire 
that  all  those  who  may  thihk  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  take  an  opportunity 
of  distinctly  expressing  that  opinion*  lest 
by  their  "votes,  if  unexplained,  the^  House 
and  the  country-— who  will  unquestionably 
construe  the  motion  according  to  the  ge- 
neral understanding  of  it,  and  according 
to  the  right  hon.  mover's  own  exposition  of 
its  intention  and  effidct, — shouid.be  de- 
ceived with  respect  to  the  object  whicli 
those  whose  votes  are  thus  qualified  have 
in  view.  Another  hon.  gentleman  fiunctes 
he  sees  a  way  of  escaping  from  the  diffi- 
culty, by  distinguishing  between  his  ge- 
nenu  approbation  of  his  majestjr's  minis- 
ters, ana  the  abhorrence  which  he  feels  for 
t|ie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  London  Docks  not  being 
so  full  as  usual,  and  still  more  on  account 
of  the  dastardly  imbecility  with  which  my 
right  hon.  friend  has  recoiled  from  a  dou- 
ble duty  upon  tallow.  Tord  as  his  agi- 
tated bosom  was  by  these  conflicting  sen- 
timents—by  a  consciousness  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to 
ministers  for  their .  general  conduct  and. 
his  indignation  on  the  other,  at  these, 
particular  and  reprehensible  backslidings 
of  the  finance  minister,  the  hon.  gentle-t 
maxK  declared  that  hesaw>M>  meansofevad- 
ing  his  embarrassment  butby  votmg  with 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  C«. 
Wjmn)  for  the  previous  question.  Un- 
happilyi  however,  eventhismode  of  retreat 
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isnotlefkdpen  tohim;forthat  hou.  and 
Iteernd  gentleman  has  not  moved,  nor  does 
he  Intend  to  move,  the  previous  qnettion* 
He  did,  Indeed,  mention  such  a  question 
as  moveable,  and  as  not  inapplicable  to 
the  motion  before  the  House,,  but  after 
propounding  the  matter  gravely,  and 
weighing  it  deliberately,  be  resolved  to 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  divi- 
sion, but  to  g(i  home  to  bed.— *If,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  gentleman  is  determined  to 
fbltovr  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's 
suggestion,  he  must  follow  him  not  into  the 
lobby  but  to  his  chamber.  <«  Misery," 
as  Trinculo  says,  **  acquaints  a  man  with 
strange  bedfellows  \*  and  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  shall  be  reclined  on  the  same 
pillow  with  the  mover  of  the  imaginary 
motion  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  support, 
the^  may  condole  with  each  other  on  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  fancy  them- 
selves surrounded,  and  eventually  perhaps 
may  make  up  their  minds,  though  some- 
what too  late,  as  to  the  vote  to  be  given 
on  a  question  on  which,  of  all  questions  in 
the  world,  it  seems  most  easy  to  come  to 
a  decisive  opinion. 

*  I  have  said  that  if  I  were  disposed  to 
eomolain  of  any  thing  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  motion,  it  would  be  only  of 
the  time  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  brought  forward.  But,  in  say- 
ing this,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  found- 
ing my  objection  not  on  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  but 
merely  on  the  particular  state  of  public 
busmessia  parliament.  This  I  thmk  it 
Aecessary  to  premise,  lest  my  observations 
on  the  proposition  and  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  may  be  misunderstood. 
The  course  of  argument  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
this  t^that  the  country  stands,  both  In- 
ternally and  externally,  in  a  situation  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  even  peril ;  a 
ntuation  demanding  all  the  attention 
which  the  most  able  and  experienced 
ibinds  can  bestow  upon  it.  I  am  very 
ready  to  admit  that  the  internal  situation 
of  the  country  is  full  of  difficulties;  but 
they  are  not  insurmountable.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  situation  which  ought  to 
lead  us  (o  despair.  I  admit  ailso  that  It  is 
impossible  to  look  through  the  wodd 
Without  perceiving  that  Uiere  may  be 
some  latent  and  not  yet  unfolded  grounds 
of  foreign  embarrassment  some  distant 
chance  that  the  exertions  which  have  been 
riiade  for  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  ffeneral  tranquillity,  however  stre- 


nuous and  ardent,  may  1>e  frustrated  at 
some  period  more  or  less  remote,  by  oc- 
currences, difficult  to  foresee,  and  not 
possible  to  be  guarded  against.  Who  will 
Undertake  to  say  that  at  this  very  moment 
borne  unperceived  danger  may  not  be 
gathering  over  the  country?  and  when 
Was  there  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
country  at  which  such  an  undertaking 
Could  be  confidently  hazarded  ?  In  making 
these  admissions,  therefore,  I  beg  to  be 
understood  as  not  alluding  to  any  specific 
circumstances  of  difficulty  or  danger ;  but 
merely  as  not  opposing  to  the  vague  sup- 
positions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  any 
assurance  that  might  be  understood  as 
Intended  to  deprecate  discussion  or  to 
divest  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  motion 
of  the  character  and  importance  which  he 
has  assigned  to  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
grounds,  or  whatever  the  amount  of  the 
apprehensions  reasonably  growing  out  of 
the  present  situation  of  affairs— in  one 
thing  I  inost  cordially  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  nothing  could  ^ore 
effectually  tend  to  preserve  the  tranquillity 
now  so  happily  prevailing  throughout  the 
world,  than  an  impression  that  we  should 
not  shrink  from  war  in  case  of  necessity. 
To  this  end  it  is  unquestionably  indis- 
pensable that  our  financial  system  should  ' 
be  sound.  And  to  make  it  so,  it  Is  no 
doubt  necessary  to  purge  it  of  its  defects, 
to  repair  Its  infirmities,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  give  such  an  ample  and  un- 
disguised explanation  of  its  real  condition, 
as  may  render  it  perfectly  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, not  only  to  this  country,  but  to 
the  world.  All  this  is  as  strongly  felt  by  his 
majesty's  government  as  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  and  the  only  matter  of  which 
they  have  a  right  to  complain  in  respect 
to  the  present  motion,  is,  that  it  is  brought 
fdrward  prematurely,  and  if  not  with  the 
purpose,  certaitily  with  the  effect,  of  in* 
tercepting  and  anticipating  that  exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  system  of  finance, 
which  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  mi- 
nisters to  bring  forward,  and  which  it  is 
notorious  that  they  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  subnAit  to  the  cohsideratfon  of 
parliament.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  so  timed  his  motion  as  to  enable  him- 
self, "^  whenever  this  exposition  shall  be 
made,  to  exclaim,  <<  Aye,  this  flows  from 
my  motion ;  just  as  the  inquiry  into  the 
affiurs  of  the  Bank  was  the  consequence 
«f  my  former  ndticfe."  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  affiiirs  of  the  Bank, 
that  question  was  disposed  of  at  .the  time 
(2M) 
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and  I  will  not  now  w^ary  tka  «tteatum  of 
the  House  hj  re-arguing  it :  but  aa  to  the 
financial  statement,  I  can  assure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  nothing  but  the 
obvious  necessity  of  fint  completing  the 
investigau'on  of  the  committee  on  the 
Bank  and  of  determining  the  character  of 
the  future  currency  of  the  coqntrv  befove 
any  solid  and  permanent  system  of  finance 
could  be  established,  has  prevented  my 
right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer,  from  proposing  to  the  House 
the  plan  of  finance  which  has  been  pre* 
pared,  not  merely  for  the  present  year 
out  for  the  whole  period  of  peace,  what* 
ever  may  be  its  duration.  My  single  ob* 
jection,  therefore,  to  the  fieiinieis  of  the 
motion  is,  that  it  eodeavoun  to  take  from 
ministers  the  initiative  which  belongs  to 
them  oa^  this  momentous  subjects  on 
which  (as  the  right  hon.  gentleipan  him- 
•elf  most  justly  argues)  tb  whole  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  cjcteroal  as  wieU  as 
Internal,  depends. 

The  right  lum.  gentleman  has  however, 
avoided  entering  into  any  examination  of 
the  labours  of  the  Secret  Committee,  or 
into  the  much  agitated  question  respect* 
ing  the  currency,  or  into  the  details  of 
.  oar  financial  situation.  In  this  abstinence 
I  will  imitate  him:  and  having  merely- 
protested  against  the  iaApKcatioa  thus 
unfairly  conveyed  in  the  motion,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  interference  (how* 
ever  great  his  talents  in  that  lio^  or 
however  laudable  Uie  application  with 
which  he  has  directed  them  to  that  abject) 
was  necessary  to  obtain  for  the  House  and 
for  the  countrv  a  prompt  and  futt  exami* 
pation  of  our  finaneial  wants  and  meaoa^ 
I  will  proceed  lo  follow  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  Ihrou^  the  wider  ranjpe  mid 
more  general  toptos  of  his  speech* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to 
think  that  in  consequence  of  the  alle^ 
exhaustion  of  our  fioances,  opportunities 
have  been  lost  of  asserting  the  intenests 
and  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  country. 
On  this  point  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  indeed  express  himself  in  very 
direct  terms.  He  was  contented  to 
*<  Jt^t  hint  a  &u]t  and  hesiute  dislike.*' 
He  juM  made  the  allusion  and  left  it  to 
work  its  own  impression.  He  said  that 
two  Britbh  subjects  had  been  murdered 
under  the  forms  of  justice  by  a  general  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  was  not  cha* 
racterized  by  the  right  horn  gentleman  in 
terms  of  too  strong  abhorrence  s  w but  for 
what  purpose  was  it  thus  alloded  to  In  a 


laation  fbr  %  eo«»9iutco  to  imqfaune  intw: 
the  State  of  the  Nation ;  unless  for  that, 
of  kisinttating,  that  there  bad  been  aoine* 
thing  in  the  forbearance  of  the  Britirfi 

government  which  pould  not  be  accounted 
r  but  by  a  conscieusoess  of  absoiute 
Impotence  i  And  yet  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  himself  coofeaied  bis  doubts 
whether,  by  the  law  of  nationa,  the  inlatm 
ference  of  the  British  government  en  tfaia 
occasion  would  have  been  justifiable* 
The  ri|^  hon.  gentleman's  ooobta  are 
well  founded.  His  Qiaj|esty*s  nrinistera 
have  not  been  the  less  diUgent  or  the  lew 
anxious  ia  their  delibeiatioas  «m1  re«» 
searches,  to  ascertain  whether  eonsistenilf 
with  the  law  of  nations,  they  could  inter- 
fer^b  than  if  they  had  (as  wss  the  firsi 
natural  impulse  in  every  British  hosom) 
made  this  country  and  Amerioa  ring  fvom 
ona  end  to  the  other,  with  eries  m  rs^ 
dressp  Let  it  not  be  impuledte  bis  ma* 
jesty's  miniiters  that  thoy  aloea  of  M 
Kn^Ushmeifr—of  all  m^skind-^feltopt  thw 
indignation  at  the  act  in  nuestion  whieb 
it  Hisdy  merited;  that  tho  moral  guiH 
and  baseness  of  that  atrpcious  proceeding 
a^peaved  to  them  in  any  other  light  than 
to  the  plain  understanding  of  every  rightd^ 
lainded  individual ;  or  ttet  it  would  nos 
have  been  easier^ten  theusaad  timea 
ukore  easy  as  well »» more  gratefal  tohavo 
followed  at  once  where  their  feelings  led 
the  way,  than  to  have  curbed  and  quea« 
tioaed  and  disciplined  those  feelings  by  h 
reference  to  their  duties  and  obUgatiooa. 
But  if  the  unhappy  men  who  were  tho 
victims  of  this  inhuman  outrage^  plaoad 
themselves  bv  their  own  act  out  of  tho 
protection  of  their  government;  if  tbero 
was  no  right  of  i^^te? faring  in  their  behalf 
which  would  Usve  justified  an  appeal  to 
the  last  extrcflsity  by  wUch  atonement,  if 
not  granted  on  a  first  requisition,  must 
be  enforced ;  if  tlierefore  remonstranfisa 
disregarded  would  not  have  justified  re* 
seotment ;  if  to  have  oalled  for  reparataoo 
would  have  been  to  enter  upon  a  coune 
from  which,  when  unsatisfied,  weahould 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retiro; 
surely  it  will  be  felt  that  the  dignity  of 
the  country  would  have  been  ill  consulted 
by  a  proceeding  at  once  fruitless  and  hu* 
miUating,  and  surely  credit  may  be  given 
to  us  for  baring  diiichai^<-reluctaotly 
discharged— our  duty  to  our  country  aa 
ministers,  without  imputing  to  us  ai^  in* 
sansibUity  which  would  hams  disgraeed  ua 
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1^  BptSn  to  the  TToited  Stttes,  ih^ 
right  mm.  g^nileinAii  ^poke^  not  aa  if  be 
kimself  thought,  but  as  if  it  tsi^^t  be 
(hoaght  bjrtoftie  onet  that  the  Briush  go- 
▼eroaient  oiight  to  have  interfered  for  the 
purpose  of  prerentiiw  that  cession.    Un* 

Soestfonably  it  would  have  been  more  to 
^e  ioterestt  of  this  countrvt  that  the 
Flortdas  should  have  retnained  in  the  pos-^ 
session  of  Spain.    But  by  what  right, 
by  what  construction  of  the  law  of  nations, 
independently  of  the  specific  stipulations 
of  particular  treaties  fand  nonesuch  were 
in  tins  case  in  operation),  could  the  Bri- 
tish government  interfere  to  prevent  a 
transfer  of  territory  between  independent 
powers;  unless  it  had  been  prepared  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  nation  of 
Whom  the  cession  was  required  i    It  is,  I 
believe,  pretty  generally  admitted  on  all 
aides,  that  ministers  have  rightly  abstained 
from  any  interference  in  this  matter ;  but 
if  no  blame  Is  imputed  to  them,  why  was 
the  subject  itttroQUced  into  the  right  hon. 
gentleman*s  speech,  in  a  manner  which 
eitb^  meant  nothbg,  or  meant  that  there 
night  be  something  to  find  fault  with  ?-« 
On  another  porat,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  less  equivocal.    He  clearly  did 
tneSD  to  impute  blame  to  ministent,  for 
kiot  having  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  South   Amencan  provinces.    When 
I  recollect,  Sir,  all  that  has  been  so  often 
declaimed  h  this  House,  on  the  advan- 
tages of  peace,  on  the  dangers  of  war,  on 
the  impropriety  of  interfering  In  the  con- 
cerns of  foreign  nations,— when  I  recol- 
lect all   those  brilliant  common  places 
With  whidi  the  ears  of  every  hon.  member 
present'  must  still  be  ringing. — I  confess 
xny  astonishment  at  the  t^ne  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Spanish  South  America.    I  am  astonished 
at  the  suggestion  coming  from  a  statesman, 
not  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  ebullition 
of  any  very  romantic  or  fanatical  spirit — 
that   the   government   of  this   country 
ought  to  have  committed  its  honour  and 
resources  in  a  new,  and  what  I  must  call 
unnecessary  war  against  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  fomentin|^  the  struggle  between 
tier  and  her  colonies.    1  have  heard  of 
many  wan  rashly  undertaken;   I  have 
heard  of  wars  of  interest,  wars  of  temper, 
wars  of  honour,  and  wars  of  speculation ; 
but  I  never  yet  heard  of  so  mad  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  in 
South  America  (I  do  not  mean  by  the 
term  **  InsurKents,"  to  give  any  ophiion 
ta  to  tiie  merits  of  the  cause)  should  be 


tsAten  mider  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain 1    Putting  out  of  question  the  moral 
right  of  such  an  interposition,  have  any 
of  these  sanguine  enterprisers,  who  con- 
tend for  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  con- 
descended to  calculate  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking— the  distance — therisk^ 
the  cost«-and  that  to  an  "exhausted coun- 
try ?*•    No—the  British  government  had 
but  one  wi«e,  as  but  one  honest  course  to 
pursue  in  tbi^  contest.  They  have  not  in- 
terfered to  assist  either  party ;  but  they 
have  repeatedly  oflfbred  their  good  offices 
with  a  view  to  reconcilement  through  aii 
hnpartial  mediation.    That  mediation  has 
imbappily  proved  hopeless;   nor  was  it 
our  business  to  obtrude  it  imdesired— 
nor  would  we,  nor  ought  we  to  undertake 
to  giv6  effect  to  it,  on  condition  of  en- 
forcing   it   on    either    side   by    arms, 
Amicimle  intercourse  has  been  kept  up 
with  every  part  of  South  America,  to 
which  our  flag  has  access ;  and  1  have  no 
doubt  that  a  strong  sense  is  entertained 
of  the  pacific  and  impartial  dispositions 
of  England  throughout  the  continent  of 
South  America,  unless  where  her  charac- 
ter has  been  maligned,  and  her  motives 
distorted  for  purposes  of  local  delusion, 
or   of   personal  interest.    But,  on  the 
other   hand,   the  armaments   fitted  out 
from  this  country  in  aid  of  the  South 
Americans,   have   undoubtedly  created, 

![and  have  been  most  diligently  and  un- 
airly  einploj^ed  to  create)  an  impression 
that  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
British  government  were  embarked  with 
the  adventurers  of  which  those  armaments 
were  composed.  Such  a  supposition  is 
wholly  inconsiatent  with  the  neutrality 
professed  and  observed  by  the  Britisn 
government,  and  may  require  contradic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  unouestionably  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  imputation  of  partiaUty 
against  the  South  Americans.  The  wisdom, 
as  well  as  the  good  faith  of  this  system  of 
neutrality,  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  except  to  a  race  of  petty  poli- 
ticians (I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  this 
description)  who  hold,  that  the  present  is 
a  fine  opportunity  for  retaUatmg  upon 
Spain,  the  conduct  which  we  experienced 
from  her  during  the  contest  with  our 
North  American  colonies.  Yes;  we 
have  retaliated ;  but  I  trust  on  a  more 
just,  at  least  a  more  Christian  principle. 
Our  retaliation  has  been  to  endeavour,  by 
mediation,  to  heal  the  wounds  which  dis- 
cord had  mflicted  on  both  parties  m  the 
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quarrel.  Would  to  God»  Ihat  our  offers 
had  been  accepted !  Would  to  God  that 
the  parties  who  were  the  objects  of  it»  had 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  friendship 
and  sound  prudence ;  and  that  instead  of 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  with  a  waste 
of  blood,  such  as  few  wars  have  oc« 
casioned,  some  compromise  could  have 
been  effected,  favourable  at  once  to 
rational  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  I  In 
one  respect,  hb  msjesty*s  ministers  are 
certainly  guilty  of  toe  charges  brought 
against  them.  In  their  transactions  with 
South  America,  they  have  abstained  from 
endeavouring,  by  a  commercial  treaty,  to 
turn  the  troubles  and  distresses  of  a 
struggling  people  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country.  The  assistance  which  they  did 
not  think  it  right  tograqt,  they  would  not 
be  tempted  to  sell.  And  so  far  have  they 
carried  their  forbearance  in  this  particular, 
that  in  all  their  repeated  offers  of  media- 
tion, while  they  nave  uniformly  stated 
freedom  of  trade,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
which  justice  would  stipulate  for  the  colo^ 
nies,  they  have  as  uniformly  disclaimed  for 
Great  Britain  any  separate  or  partial  com- 
mercial preference.  Let  peace  be  es* 
tablished,  let  trade  be  open — competition, 
enterprise,  capital  would  ensure  her  due 
share  of  advantage  to  this  country. 

These,  I  think,  are  all  the  questions  of 
external  policy  to  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  adverted—with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  general  reflections  on  the 
state  of  Europe,  which  have  been  already 
satisfactorily  noticed  by  my  noble  friendf, 
the  secretary  of  state.  , 

To  return  to  internal  matters.  The 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
brought  forward  his  motion,  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  wholly  to  preclude  dis^ 
cussion  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank^  the 
currency,  and  the  finances.  Nor  has  the 
caution  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
himself  observed  on  that  subject,  been 
imitated  by  those  who  followed  him.  To 
their  remarks,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
at  present  to  reply.  Nor  shall  I  dwell 
particularly  on  the  more  unimportant 
charges  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  copiously  flung  out  against  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  ;  but  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  pervading  topic  of  his  speech.  ,  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  gentlemaiiV,  not 
only  are  his  majesty's  ministers,  taKen  as 
a  whole,  incompetent  to  bring  tlie' re- 
sources of  the  empire  into  full  and  healthy 
play,  whether  in  respect  to  its  internal  or 


external  polity ;  but  their  deficiency  it- 
rendered  still  more  deficient,  and  their 
imbecility  more  weak,  by  divisions  among 
themselves :  there  is  no  point  of  union 
among  them,  no  common  principle  oC 
action.  The  country  ought  theretore  to 
look  to  an  administration  all  strength— all, 
unanimity— the  members  of  which  should 
not  have  taken  different  sides  on  any 
question  of  great  political  interest*— >But 
where  is  this  perfect  administration  to  be 
found  ?  Not  certainly  in  the  persons  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends 
around  him.  Be  it  remembered,  that  it  is 
not  I  who  allege  this  matter  of  accusa- 
tion. But  if  it  be  indeed  absolutely  in<iis« 
pensablefor  the  conducting  affiurs  wisely 
and  steadily,  with  prudence  and  decision, 
that  there  should  be  no  difference  on  any 
important  subject  among  the  members  of 
an  administration ;  and  if  it  shall  farther 
appear,  that  such  differences  would  never- 
theless exist  under  any  possible  adminis* 
tration  that  could  be  formed  out  of  the 
materials  now  available  in  this  country; 
the  result,  I  fear,  will  be  not  only  that  the 
present  ministers  cannot  go  on,  but  that 
the  country  must  altogether  despair  of  an 
efficient  and  serviceable  administration^ 
The  truth  however,  I  believe  to  be,  that 
those  theorists  tax  human  nature  too 
high,  who  require,  among  any  number  of 
men  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  for 
themselves,  an  undeviating  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  every  one  of  the  various 
and  complicated  questions  that  can  occur 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
extended  and  diversified  community. — An 
agreement  in  general  principles,  and  a  con- 
currence in  the  details  of  practical  admi- 
nistration, are  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
give  consistency  to  councils,  and  unity  to 
action.  But,  upon  points  either  purely 
speculative,  or  of  comparative  unimpor- 
tance in  practice,  there  may  be — there 
must  be^occasionally  such  difference^ 
among  intelligent  and  instructed  minds, 
as  may  render  necessary  n^utual  concesr 
sions  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service. 
Measures  must  sometimes  be  shaped  and 
modified  by  the  comparison  and  partial 
compromise  of  different  opinions.  If  the 
result  be  to  present  for  practical  adoption* 
and  to  support  with  frankness,  strengtb» 
and  union,  measures  of  sound  policy,  any 
harshncdS  of  criticism  or  seventy  of  exa- 
mination into  the  process  by  which  such 
consent  may  have  been  obtained,  would 
be  utterly  misplaced— would  be  to  travel 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  action  into 
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that  of  thought,  with  which  human  ju^v 
neot  has  no  concern.  I  appl^  these  ob« 
tervations  specifically  to  the  instance  on 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  com- 
mented with  the  greatest  severity— the 
question  of  the  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ipents  by  the  Bank.  If  the.  measure  to  be 
proposed  on  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee has  the  concurrent  recommenda- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  know  of  no  point  of  honour  which 
calls  for  explanation,  as  to  the  particular 
opinions  which  may  have  been  compro- 
mised to  arrive  at  that  conclusipn,  and  to 
produce  that  salutary  concurrence.  The 
existence  of  that  complete  practical  con- 
currence, on  that  most  important  practical 
measure,  I  have  the  happiness  to.  an- 
nounce. The  rieht  hon.  gentleman  may 
easily  point  out  ffor  they  are  on  record") 
the  particular  diTOrences  of  opinion  whicn 
prevailed  at  a  former  period— a  period 
when  I  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  together  on  the  principles  of  this 
intricate  jand  interesting  subject.  I,  Sir, 
hold  unchanged  the  opinions  which  I 
avowed  in  181 1.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, I  presume^  has  not  altered  his  opi- 
nions— indeed,  I  know  he  has  not  as  to 
principles :  but  yet  in  the  secret  com- 
mittee, concurring  «s  it  did  almost  una- 
nimously as  to  the  practical,  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  those  opinions  as  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  question,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  admitted  that  he 
'stood  alone.  It  is  not  difficult  for  one 
man  to  be  unanimous :  but  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  those  who,  holding  different 
opinions  on  a  difficult  and  abstract  sub- 
ject, have  nevertheless  been  able  to  agree 
in  one  common  conclusion;  while  he, 
holding  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  had 
contrived  nevertheless  to  have  a  conclu- 
sion entirely  to  himself.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  talked  of  the  supposed  dis- 
union among  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
as  if  it  pervaded  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
But  the  fact  is,  Sir,  that  I  know  but  one 
great  national  question,  namely,  that 
which  is  called  the  Catholic  question,  on 
which  the  members  of  administration  are 
divided  in  opinion;  and  no  man  better 
knows  the  sources  from  which  that  dis- 
•  union  has  flowed,  and  the  attempts  which 
liavjs  been  made  to  remedy  it,  than  the 
right  hon.  gentlem?ui  himself.  On  that 
question  indeed,  I  speak  my  sincere  senti- 
ments^ when  I  saji  that  it  is  hopeless  to 


look  for  an  united  opink>n  in  any  adminis- 
tration  which  there  are  th^  means  of 
forming.  I  believe  I,  can  speak  with  as 
much  experience  on  this  subject  as  anv 
one  in  the  House ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  had  it  been  possible  out  of  the  public 
men  in  the  country  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration  united  on  the  Catholic  question, 
and  not  diiferinff  widely  on  other  ques- 
tions of  equal  importance,  that  object 
would  have  been  achieved  in  1812.  To 
that  object,  I  twice  in  that  year  sacrificed 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged, and  what  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  with  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman,  to  be  the  legitimate  object  of 
liberal  ambition  in  a  free  state, — a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  Twice 
in  that  year  did  I  sacrifice  this  object  of 
ambition,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
the  better  able,  either  to  proauce  (in  con- 
junction with  abler  and  worthier  men,  who 
earnestly  and  sincerely,  but  vainly,  la- 
boured after  the  same  object)  the  union 
in  administration  of  persons  agreeing  on 
this  question,— >or  (failing  that  attempt) 
of  serving  the  question  more  effectually 
out  of  office.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  recolleo* 
tion,  the  fruitlessness  of  the  search  after 
hotli  of  these  objects.  Every  attempt  at 
forming  an  administration  tbiat  should  be 
united  upon  the  Catholic  question,  and  at 
the  same  time  upon  other  gVeat  principles 
and  measures,  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  on  of  the  public 
service,  failed ;  and  upon  that  failure  the 
present  administration  was  formed.  Ia 
that  formation,  I  was  not  included ;  but  I 
speak  with  perfect  confidence  when  I  a&» 
sert,  that  those  who  gave  their  support  to 
the  present  administration  on  its  forma- 
tion, did  so  on  the  understanding  that 
every  member  of  that  administration  en- 
tered into  office  with  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  he  should  m&intain  his  own  opi- 
nion in  parliament  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. Whether  such  a  stipulation  was 
wise  or  not,  Js  another  question  which  I 
will  not  now  argue ;  but  I  will  say  to  those 
who  now  first  object  to  it,  that  they  coma 
too  late.  .  They  ought  to  have  stated  their 
objection  when  the  administration  was 
fristroing,  and  not  now  charge  as  a  crime 
that  which  was  settled  with  their  entire 
cognizance  and  zealous  apprpbation. 
When  I  subsequeutly  entered  office,  my 
opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  remained 
unchanged;  I  take  for  granted,  that  the 
understanding  which  I, have  described^ 
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iltat  I  ta  well  ai  tf^rWf  tnh»  tteibber  df 
Ifie  dd^inet^  slvMld  ttminttMi  my  owh 
«f)Hiioh8  dn  UMU  Aibjeet  ki  parliament, 
^nw  andHiiigcid  aho ;  and  I  do  not  fee  on 
what  pretext,  hating  taken  a  course  In 

Krfi^t  coincidence  with  that  uhderstand- 
j^,  I  could  liow  be  called  upon,  either  by 
those  whd  oppose,  or  those  who  favour 
the  CatholSc  cAuse,  to  desert  th6  fanlcs  df 
the  gbvernment.  I  feel  ho  such  obligstioi^ 
In  point  of  honour ;  and  I  will  go  farther 
Und  cttflf^si,  thiK  after  all  that  has  pas^d 
aince  1812,  I  ^nuld  now  doubt,  with  a 
View  to  the  dllimate  success  of  the  ques^ 
tion  itself,  the  pradence  of  attempting  to 
iHake  it  the  test  and  bond  of  ophrion  iil 
an  administrati(Hi.  Although,  as  I  said  in 
1B12,  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  I  was 
tint  ready  to  rtiake,  and  which  I  did  not 
ittrite  for  the  sake  of  fortning  an  adminis- 
Irtition  which  shduld  agree  upon  it,  the 
llfflculties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
tint  obiect  did  then  appear  to  me  insur. 
ttiountame;  ev^j  succeeding  year  has 
isdded  so  mudh  to  my  conviction  to  that 
eflfbct,  that  if,  by  th#  vote  of  this  night, 
the  power  of  Ibiming  a  new  administra- 
tion  should  foe  conftrred  On  the  k'ight  h^n. 
irentlemait,  I  ventufi  to  assure  him,  that 
be  would  find  it  less  easy  than  he  is  awafe^ 
to  Term  an  adtnitiistfAtion  Which  would  be 
aible  to  carry  that  quefttion  effectively  and 
aaifely  aft  a  measut^  df  government,  and 
lit  th6  same  lime  to  do  iostlce  to  the 
cbiitot^  In  bAef  Imponant  branched  of  its 
tdUH.  Indeed,  the  gentlemen  on  die 
opposite  side  of  the  House  ceased,  long 
before  I  did,  either  tb  Imagine  such  a 
iehetne  of  administratinn  feasible,  ot  to 
Utidk  it  desirable^I  know  Mi  wblch^ 
fbr  hi  1806,  when  the  framing  of  an  ad- 
mhiistratloh  v^  entrusted  to  the  then 
leaders  of  opp<Fsitionp  they  hot  only  In- 
tioded,  but  solicited  oermission  to  include. 
In  iheif  cabinet,  two  noble  lords  (lords 
Sidmdtith  and  Ellenborough)  who  were 
kno#n  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  any  hr» 
ther  ct>ncession  to  the  Catholics.  If  1 
might  be  allowed  to  state  mv  present 
ttted  upon  the  siibject,  I  wouldf  say,  that 
I  bfelieve,  not  only  that  the  difficulties  of 
tU>mbining  an  administration  unanimous 
on  the  question  of  the  Catholtb  claims  are 
Insurmountable,  but  that  it  Is  not  de« 
iimble,  ^h  a  View  to  the  piibltc  good, 
thili^such  an  administration  shoufd  be 
ibhned«  An  admmistration  decidedly  and 
triiifbrmly  fevoarable  to  the  Catholic 
^laiOis,  or  one  decidedly  ftnd  uniformly 
Aoetae  to  tbettii  wouM  be  e^iilly  likely  to 


^MMe  k  damoar,  and  to  engender  an 
irritation,  at  variance  with  the  belt  and 
most  essentM  interesu  of  the  empire. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
that  which,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  wss  a 
tiltter  disappointment,  has  providentially 
turned  out  to  be  li  most  happy  circum- 
stance. The  question  Is  (in  my  judge^ 
ment)  gradually  making  its  way  in  public 
opinion;  and  to  public  opinion  it  ought 
to  be  Allowed  eventually  and  soberly  to 
settle  the  question.  Such  are  my  senti- 
ments With  respect  to  that  question,  the 
only  important  question  on  Wnidh  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  in  the  Cabinet. 

Another  charge  which  has  been  brought 
forward  against  government  is.  that  they 
have  liot  had  strength  enough  to  resist 
the  motions  which  nave  been  (breed  upoii 
them.  Utidotd)tedly,  the  charge  is  true 
in  two  memorable  instances.  In  which 
mintsiers  fklled  in  tesisting  the  appohit- 
ment  of  committees.  Ovefloaded  with 
committees  of  their  own  proposing,  the 
kindness  of  the  opposite  side  <?  the 
Mouse,  it  seems^  has  forced  upon  theni 
others  which  they  have  not  been  able  tO 
decline,  although  anticipating  from  thetn 
miscfaiefk  of  the  greatest  naseard  and 
ttiagnitude.^Very  true  ^twlce 'have  these 
auggestlons  been  tendered  fbr  their  accep- 
tAnce-^twice  attempted  to  be  evaded,  and 
twice  have  majorities  of  the  House— not 
very  large  ones,  it  must  be  owned— but 
majorities  compelled  their  acquiescence. 
If  I  am  asked,  whether  this  is  the  way  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  i  I  an- 
swer, with  the  utmost  franknesi— No.  A 
government  by  minorities  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  very  new,  and  upon  the  long* 
run,  not  a  very  safe  or  efBcient  mode  of 
admmistration.  But,  at  the  dame  tlme^ 
there  are  various  considerations  to  bO 
Weighed  belbre  a  mlnistrv  can  properiy 
fljc  the  point  at  which  they  will  pledge 
their  existence  aft  a  government  upon  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  ThO 
occasion  must  be  adequate ;  or  they  miglit 
cover  themselves  with  ridicule.  But  the 
fVequency  of  toall  occasions,  I  admit, 
would  constitute  an  adequate  case;  and  1 
admit  farther,  that  enough  of  sued 
smaller  occasions  have  occurred,  to  make 
ministers  very  anxious  to  learn  whether 
the  Confidence  of  the  House  hat  reallv 
been  withdrawn  from  the  existing  admi- 
nistration, and  to  make  them  feel  very 
thankfhl  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
having  afforde4  ati  opportunity  of  trying 
tbfltt  question  npon  the  present  motion. 
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If  4h#  «appiwri  t0  be  ««loiii|ateA^  on  bjr 
^HP(prnme»t  be  ooly  t«eli  M  th^  expe* 
rteaced  ob  the  two  eocftiiona  to  which  I 
have  aikded;  if  th^  eiin  r^y  on  no 
aili#r»  iheiH  no  doubt,  they  are  gooe» 
Tbe  right  boo.  geollfoian  save*  that  mi* 
mleri  will  take  oo  hioii*  If  they  are 
i»ot  prepared  to  take  the  biota,  to  which 
the  ri^  hoo.  geotleman  adverts,  it  ii 
not  because  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  theoit 
but  because  tbey  do  not  uodemiaBd  them 
ae  dearly  aa  to  beaiire  that  tb^  would  do 
R^ht  ki  actiog  upon  them*  A  seri«e  of 
ai^  blots  occurring  ia  rspid  aiiccesiaoii» 
would  unquesti^ioal^v  thuow  the  gorern* 
aeot  iato  the  riglht  bon.  geatleioao'a 
hoods ;  aod  if  sueb  be  the  iatention  of  the 
House*  the  aoeoer  aod  the  mere  clearly 
it  is  made  loanifestp  the  better. 

Hnu  thaie  »s  aoothor  viev  io  which  the 
appoiotaieiil  of  oooimi^esa  ie  ol^jeoted  to 
the  pteseiH  adminitlratioo.  It  is  said» 
that  thev  are  a  iroveroment  of  committees 
•*Hhat  they  abdicate  the  functwns  of  the 
meoutJTe  authority,  aod  fritier  <hona  away 
by  eartial  delegatioos.  It  ie  a  litda  hard 
in  toe  right  hen,  geotlenan  thus  to  bk>w 
hot.  and  cold  at  tfaejeanso  lime*  Does  he 
mean  that  the  preposhl  of  aeoQKoittee  is 
ia,itself  aerimeiai^igoveiomeal,  end  the 
rjtaifta(acie  of  such  aipreposal  in  all  eases 
Kdaiy/  Does. be oMeo  that  the  oppoat* 
tioo  ooly  should  haeo  the  mivBme  of 
proposing  a  ootomiKteet  aad  tbea  orrailr 
Hig  at  the  igoeeimsent  eouaUy  whether 
tb^  adopt  or  resist . it  j  Wheo  the  hon» 
leotleoiea  get  into .  one  of  $bfk  e<mciti^ 
imks  to  deaise  a  laaiion  for  the  annoy^ 
anoa  of  mioisters»  do^  they  once  in  a 
bModMd  tmes  ou^a  suoh  a  motiQii.  ia  a 
direct  shape  for  such  orsuchspeciicnsea* 
aMnel  Not  The  coostaat  daeiee  is^  to 
Bsoae/br  acoomiitteeof  inquiry;  a  com* 
mittee  of  ioquiry  is  the  standmj^  recipe 
for  stcnr  votes*— for  oatcbieg,  foriostancoi 
that  or  the  boo.  member  for  Bramber» 
Bait  the  hook  of  theie  motions  with  a 
coipmittee,  and  the  fish  araeure  to  bile. 
May,  some  boo.  geotlemco  it  apposrs  this 
iii^t,areso  vorafik>uslbr  ftm>te  in  oppof 
sitien»  that  they  ^ea  take  jAe  book  vhea 
there  is  no  bait  to  eoeer  it.;  •when  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  pbrfnlyaad  opealy  wis 
Ikem,  that  his  ob^eoi  is  act  tooblMS  the 
eoBsmittee  wUdh  forms  the  pretoasfti  dT 
his  motion— that  it  is  simply  aad  aafcedly 
lo  turo  out  the  mintalers. 

Butt  8ir«  I  deay  4boi.  minteMi  hnre 

l^  fJMMnitiarroMoptfriMP  they 

s.iitleriy.noahle>l» 
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disdiaiisetbe  detailed  du^ea  entrusted  to 
those  committees.  They  shrink  from  no 
just  respoosibility;  they  neglect  no  at* 
tendance ;  they  share  no  discussion  in  thia 
Houpe;^but  it  o^ght  to  be  borne  io 
mind  how  great  a  change  has  taken  placo 
of  late  years  in  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons^-o  change  which  haathrowa 
a  burthen  of  bosiness  upon  ministers 
which  no  physical  or  mental  consUtutioa 
oao  a^BquaicJy  sustain.  I  call  upoo  those 
mernbem  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
re<^loct  the  good  old  times  when  the 
destinies  pf  tte  eatpire  were  swaged  m 
parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.  Fox,  to 
say  whether  the  Isboursof  an  administra- 
tion in  those  days  were  to  be  com|^ed 
with  what  they  are  now.  The  mmisters 
were  not  then  harassed  aad  perplexed  by 
a  complicatioo  of  daily  businest,  with  the 
whole  of  the  details  of  which,  however 
tf  iSiog,  it  was  expected  that  they  should 
be  intimately  and  aocurateljr  aoouaintedt 
Their  time  was  not  then  vexatiously  wasted 
00  questions  of  complaint  and  cases  of 
pretended  grievance  such  as  a  pied-poudro 
court  would  not  entertain  ;  such  as  acourt 
of  conscience  would  dismiss  without  the 
award  of  a  farthing  damages.  It  is  wm 
expected  that  UMPisteia  should  eomo 
dow*  to  the  House  exeiry  night  folly  posr 
sessed  of  details  of  facts,  aad  chsractesia 
of  indinduale  coacerued,  aod  historiea 
of  the  transections  of  years,  whenevee 
any  jpenou  blasted  in  character  may  have 
provaiJed  on  an  hon.  member  to  present  a 
Iblio  volume  of  a  petition,  charged  with 
falsehoods  and  libels;  and  which,  aftev 
three  or  four  hours  wasted  ia  fruitlese 
oooversatioo)  is  found  tp  be  unfit  to  lie 
upoo  the  table.  Thus  the  marrow  of  the 
day  is  cm^umed :  aod  then,  after  three 
or  four  hours  papsed  in  a  weaiy,  vexatmus, 
useleaa  debate,  the  ministers  jaded  and 
fiMigued,  as  they  must  necessarily  be* 
are  expected  to  proceed  to  puUic  busi^, 
ness,  with  a  host  of  new  opponents,  who 
pUM€  pasiif  come  hke  fnants  refreshed  to 
thebsittle^  whilst  the  uci&rtuoate  minbten 
cadiansted  and  imMran$u$i  ie  to  enter  upon 
a  newxoume  4K  wrangttog,  hsMy  If  a| 
bmb  he  can  ^et  thnough  one^lhiiyl  pant  of 
the  jeeal  business  of  the  dev.  It  is^ol 
thee  io.these  cases  the  weeJines#  of  the 
minister  of  which  coasplaint  ought 'to  bo 
-nade,  btn  the. weakness  of  mans  for  hu^ 
num  atreagtb  is  unable  to  endure  thia 
wearying,  weeryiag,  uninteresting^  aoA 
oopjcofilabiecooBwofexertioo^  Tfausrighl 
of  jpetttioomg  Ji  Jt  aaorad  rigbl  €  but  lOMy. 
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body  must  feel  to  what  an  extent  in  these 
days  the  abuse  of  it  is  carried.  That 
abu^e  is  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that,  in 
self-defence,  if  the  House  values  its  time 
which  is  the  public  property,  aud  its  func* 
tions  which  are  for  the  public  benefit,  it 
must  be  remedied  one  way  or  other. 
While  government  'is  thus  daily  harassed 
and  tormented,  can  it  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  many  important  questions  which 
require  examination  in  detail,  are  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  committees  ?  How 
else  can  they  be  beaten  out,  and  sifled  to 
the  bottom  i  Neither  time  nor  human 
strength  would  avail  for  such  a  task. 

"  Why,"  it  is  said,  "  do  not  adminis- 
tration take  up  the  subject  of  the  poor- 
laws  T    *'  Why''  it  is  asked  with  admi- 
rable consistency  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
gbntlemen  opposite — **  why  do  not  go- 
vernment, foolish  and  ignorant  as  they  are, 
undertake  to  settle  the  most  extensive  and 
Important  problem  that  ever  came  before 
parliament?  Weak  and  contemptible,  why 
GO  they  not  carry  a  measure  which  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  found 
too  much  for  him;  in  which  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  in  the  vigour  of  his  strength,  and 
backed  by  the  influence  of  administration, 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  make  any 
way  ?    With  such  examples  before  them, 
why  do  not  government  decide  off-hand 
a  question  growing  out  of  the  usage  of 
centuries,  interwoven  with  the  habits  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  prejudices  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  people  ?'*— A  reference 
to  what  has  actually  taken  place  will*  be 
the  best  answer  to  these  queries.    It  will 
be  seen,  that  the  subject  even  in  the  neu- 
tral hands,  as  I  may  trail  them,  of  m? 
tight  hon.  friend  (Mr.  9turges  Bourne) 
whose  knowledge  and  industry  so  well 
qualify  him  for  the  task,  and  whose  firm- 
ness and  courtesy  have  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  all  who  have  had 
to  act  with  him  upon  the  subject,  who 
has  conducted    the  discussions  upon  it 
without  the  shadow  of  an  allusion  to  any 
topic  that  could  stir  up  party  feeling — h 
will  be  seen  even  in  his  hands,  the  prin- 
cipal measui'es  emanating  from  the  com- 
mittee over  which  he  presided,  have  failed 
of  receiving  the  support  of  the  House— and 
that  the  gentlemen  on  theopposite  benches 
are    divided    in    opinion    respecting    it. 
What  is  the  inference  i  Simply  this :  that' 
H  government  had  brought  forward  such 
a  Reposition,  and  had  attempted  to  carry 
It  as  a  party  or  ministerial  question,  the 
baaches  opposite  woold  bave  been,  night 


after  night,  tn  as  fullarray  as  th«y  are  at 
the  moment  at  which  I  am  speaking ;  and 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  agr6e  on 
a  'question  by  the  decision  of  which  no 
political  triumph  was  to    be    obtained^ 
would  have  found  it  easy  enough  to  con- 
cur in  opposing — where  opposition  wai 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of-  discomfiting 
their    political    antagonists.    Gentlemen 
well  know  with  how  many  inflammable  and 
inflammatory  topics  the  discussion  of  the 
poor-laws  ia  nearly  allied ;  how  much  food 
for  declamation  woukl  have  been  furnished 
against  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency; 
the  corruption  of  ministers,  if  they  had 
hastily  adopted  any  plan  on  a  matter  so 
deeply  interesting  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  perplexed  by  so  roanjp  contradictory 
theories  and  conflicting  interests.    The 
time  knay  come  when,  after  the  whole  of 
this    great  subject    has   been  well  and 
thoroughly  examined  b^  the  persons  most 
capable  of  examining  it  advantageously, 
by  persons  bringing  local  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  in  aid  of  general 
principles  of  theory  and  hiw— -it  may  be 
the  duty  of  the  executive  government  to 
select  that- one  out  of  the  diflerent  sugw 
gestions  propounded  by  the  committee,  to 
which  they  will  give  their  support,  and 
which  they  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
parliament  to  pass  into  a  law.    But  of  all 
the  snbjecta  of  legislation  on  which  go- 
vernment* ought  not  hastily  and  prema- 
turely to  interfere,  without  ascertaining 
and  if  possible  carrying  with  them  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  country — this  of 
the  poor-laws  appears  to  me  to  be  the  one 
on  which  it  would  have  been  the  most 
unadvisable  to  take  a  precipitate  course. 
But  to  turn  ftt^m  these  specific  char^^ea 
to  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  motion;     Suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  it  were  carried,  what 
is  the  amount  of  advantage,  let  me  ask, 
that  would  arise  from  the    change    of 
administration?    Suppose  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  bis  friends  in  power;  ia 
there  no  question  like  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Claims  or  the  Scotch  Burghs  which 
might  produce  some  distension  in  tbeir 
ranks  ?     What  do  they  tliink  of  parlia- 
mentary rjBform?     What  do  they  think 
of  another  -  W^tminster  election  ?      It 
is    tirue  that  the  hon.  baronet,  one  of 
the    menibera,  for  Westminster,   is  thia 
night  with  them;  but  it  is  4>nly  on  the 
understanding:  that  the^wiU  support  4iia 
darling  measure  of  pawiaaMiitai^  refensR 
After  soae  htaitationi  and  a  sort  ef  wMa* 
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pering  nc^tiation,  carried  on  openly  in 
the  face  of  the  House,  it  appears,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  acceded  to  the 
hon*  baronet's  conditions,  and  that  a  coali- 
tion has  been  established  betireen  them. 
Suppose  then,  the  new  coalition  ministry 
to  be  formed,  who  in  point  of  talent — yes, 
who  in  point  of  talent,  of  rank,  and  of 
consideration   in  the  country,  is  better 
fitted  to  be  a  leading  member  of  that 
cabinet  than  the  hoo.  baronet?      Well 
then,  every  body  knows  that  one  of  the 
first  questions  which  the  hon.  baronet, 
when     minister,    would    bring    forward, 
would  be  the  great  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary reform.    What  then  would  be  the 
conduct  of  the  Whig  members  of  the 
cabinet?     Either  they  would  come  for- 
ward in  a  body  to  support  the  plan  of 
their   hon.    colleague,     or    they   would 
flatly  contradict  their  professions  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  by  refusing  to 
support  a  reform  in  parliament,  create  a 
division  in  their  administration  on  what  I 
presume  the  right  hon.gentleman  will  allow 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important,  the  most 
comprehensive,  the  most  vital  questions 
that  ev^r  "  agitated  the  country.*'    What 
would  this  be  but  the  very  same  reproach 
which  they  so  unmercifully  cast  on  their 
unfortunate  predecessors  ?  An  honourable 
member  has  said,  that  if  the  ministers  are 
popular  in  the  House,  the   Whigs  are 
popular  in  the  country.      Really,  sir,  I 
ahould  have  thought  that  popularity  was 
the  last  topic  that  the  Whigs  would  have 
suffered  to  be  put  forward  as  one  of  their 
pretensions  to  come  into  power.    I  do  not 
presume  to  say,  that  the  ministers  are  par- 
ticularly popular,  or  that  1  am  so,  more 
than  the  rest  of  my  colleagues;  but  I 
have  myself  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
popular  election,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  mud  an4  grenadiers.    1  was  not 
subjected  to  such  striking  proob  of  fa« 
▼ouritism,  as  those  idols  of  the  people, 
the  Whigs :  my  retreat  was  effected  with 
more  safety  than  that  of  the  routed  caval- 
cade, who,  with  laurels  in  their  hats,  and 
brickbats  at  their  heels,  bedaubed  with 
ribbands  and  rubbish,  were  only  rescued 

from  their  overwhelming  popularity  by  a 
detachment  of  his  majesty's  horse-guards ! 
Suppose,  then,  these  mud-bespattered 
Whigs  were  to  come  into  office  instead 
of  the  present  ministry,  where  after  all 

would  be  the  advantage  worth  contending 

about?  Is  it  the  trifling  difference  be- 
tween an  unpopular  and  a  pelted  admi- 

■istration?— The    ridht   hon.  gentleman 

*     (VOL.  XL.) 


has  confessed  that  the  present  is  a  trial 
of  strength ;  and  I  trust  that  the  division 
of  this  night  will  show  which  party,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  is  most  likely  to 
give  stability  to  our  internal  ouiet» 
and  permanence  to  our  external  glory ; 
and  to  diffuse  a  general  satisfaction,  and 
general  confidence  throughout  the  coun- 
try. With  a  view  to  deciding  this  ques- 
tion of  preference  aright,  the  right  hon. 
ffentlemsn  has  said,  that  it  would  be  the 
auty  of  the  committee  to  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  transactions  of  past 
years.  Yes !— and  in  fulfilling  that  duty, 
the  committee  would  have,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  retrospect,  to  count  nations  rescued, 
and  thrones  re-established;  battles  won 
with  matchless  courage,  and  triumphs 
unparalleled  in  their  splendor  and  con- 
sequences. They  would  see  this  little 
island,  after  having  saved  the  continent, 
watch  with  steady  tranquillity  over  the 
tranquillity  which  it  had  restored. — They 
would  have  to  enumerate,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account,  a  series  of  persever- 
ing objections  to  every  measure  by  which 
these  glories  and  benefits  have  been  ob- 
tained; a  succession  of' theories  refuted 
by  facts,  and  of  prophecies  falsified  by 
experience:  an  uniform  anticipation  of 
disaster  and  defeat,  contradicted  by  an 
uniform  achievement  of  successes  un- 
equalled in  our  history. — The  proposed 
committee,  if  appointed,  would  have  to 
choose  between  the  two  parties  to  which 
these  attributes  respectively  belong.  But 
what  need  of  a  committee  to  make  the 
option?  The  whole  subject  is  before  the 
House ;  and  the  House  may  at  once  come 
to  the  decision.  All  that  I  ask  for  my 
friends  and  for  myself  is— a  decided  course. 
If  ministers  are  found  wanting,  let  them 
be  dismissed  kindly  (for  promptitude  in 
such  a  case  is  kindness)  with  a  clear  and 
striking  majority.  If  the  course  which 
they  have  taken  is  approved,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  vote  of  this 
night  in  office,  let  them  be  retained  with 
the  assurance  of  receiving  such  a  support 
as  will  enable  them  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  dignity  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Tiemeu  rose  to  reply.  He  said, 
that  though  be  should  not  attempt  to 
follow  the  long  and  able  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  well  because 
much  of  it  was  irrelevant,  as  because  the 
House  was  at  that  hour  so  exhausted,  he 
thouffht  it  necessary  to  set  the  right  hon. 
genthman  right  on  some  points  which  be 
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had  misrepresented.  Tbe  motion  hk| 
been  represented  to  have  for  its  object, 
by  somei  to  turn  out  ministers ;  by  others, 
merely  a  committee  of  inouiry.  But  he 
^Mr.  T.)  had  explained,  that  he  thought 
It  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs;  that  the  House  should  mark  its 
own  sense  of  the  situation  of  the  country; 
and  he  had  entirely  separated  this  question 
from^  the  expression  of  his  own  personal 
opinion.  He  had  stated  very  truly,  that 
It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  him  to  see 
the  ministers  turned  out ;  but  he  had  at 
the  same  time  shown,  that  gentlemen 
might  consistently  vo^e  for  the  motion, 
who  thought  that  the  opposition  ought  all 
tobehanced.  After  the  noble  lord  and 
the  ri^ht  lion,  gentleman  had  expressed 
their  opinion,  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  the  question  being  carried  against  them, 
the  rijgbt  hon.  gentleman  very  magnani- 
mously asserted,  that  if  it  was  so  carrie4 
he  should  resign — a  promise  which  hei 
had  never  made  before,  and  which  it  was 
lucky  he  had  not  made  on  many  other 

auestions.  But  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
eman  made  this  declaration,  he  (Mr.T.) 
did  not  observe  that  involuntary  shudder 
which  might  have  been  expected  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  loss  to  the  country. 
The  House  in  general  seemed  rather  sur* 
prised  at  his  boldness,  than  sorry  for  his 
resolution.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and 
the  noble  lord  obtained  this  majority  which 
they  foretold,  they  would  have  no  cause  to 
triumph  in  it;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
these  two  ministers,  w^om,  according  to 
their  own  account,  it  was  the  object  of 
this  motion  to  turn  out,  not  a  member  had 
given  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
turned  out.  The  gendemen  who  sat 
around  them  had  held  their  peace,  and 
thought  that  all  they  could  do  was  to  give 
a  silent  vote  for  those  whom  they  would 
not  venture  to  defend.  But  it  was  said, 
that  the  party  with  which  he  (Mr.  T*) 
was  connected,  was  more  unpopular  than 
the  administration.,  It  felj,  indeed,  under 
that  sort  of  unpopularity,  which  always 
attached  to  the  opposition  of  the  day.  It 
bad  the  church  and  the  influence  of,  tbe 
Crown  against  it;  but  he  would  say  ««  give 
us  these  same  means  of  populanty,  and 
you  shall  not  keep  your  ofloces  for  a  week" 
rhear!].  He  would  let  the  votes  which 
should  that  night  be  given  be  sifted ;  he 
would  have  it  examined  who  held  offices 
and  who  had  connections  with  the  court, 
and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
party  with  which  he  was  connected,  would 


^e  found  to  speak  the  fair,  unbiassed 
sense  of  the  House.    The  noble  lord  haa 
attributed  to  him  a  wonderful  power ;  he 
bad  compared  the  gentlemen  around  him 
to  the  ^fabrattas,  and  had  given  him  the 
credit  of  bringing  them  under  perfect 
discipline.      Now,    as  to   the  discipline 
which  the  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  among 
the  ranks  of  opposition,  he  knew  of  none ; 
all  he  knew  was,  that  a  general  good-wil^ 
towards  each  other,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
interests   of  the  country,  actuated   his 
friends,  and  brought  them  regularly  anc^ 
willingly  to  their  posts ;  while,  with  the 
most  extraordinary  exertionS  of  whipping, 
the  noble  lord  could  hardly  obtam  tlie 
occasional  assistance  of  his  friends  an4 
partisans.    As  to  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion, when  the  Whigs  stood  on  their  own 
foundation,  as  in  the  case  of  his  lamente4 
friend,  sir  Samuel  Homilly,  there  was  no 
murmuring  against  them,  no  pelting,  ^ 
was  joy  and  acclamation :  iit  was  not  til^ 
tbe  Whigs  were  joined  by  the  Tories  that 
they  lost  the  popular  favour:  it  was  not 
till  they  were  mcumbered  with  ministeri^^^ 
belp;  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  the 
accompaniment  of  dragoons.    The  right^ 
bon.  gentleman  then  went  at  length  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the   Ban|^ 
committee:  he  said  that  the  plan  to  be 
proposed  to  the  House  was  not  their  plan; 
that  it  came,  nobody  knew  how  or  whence; 
and,  according  to  the  ministerial  system 
of  looking  out  for  windfalls,  was  imme- 
diately swallowed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  his  noble  colleague,  though 
he  (Mr.  Tierney )  sincenely  believed;  that 
in  their  hearu  tnev  were  not  friendly  to 
it,  but  adopted  it  because  they  had  no^ 
any  thing  to  suggest  of  their  own.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  tben  denied  that  hi^ 
object  was  merely  to  turn  out  the  ministers, 
Uiough  be  thought  tha^  it  would  not  dq 
much  credit  to  the  House  if  their  votes 
should  this  night  show  that  they  bad  more 
confidence  in  tbe  present  holders  of  office 
than  sympathy   with  the  overwhelming 
distresses  of  the  country.    It  had  been 
said,  that  no  discordance  could  be  proved^ 
to  exist  in  the  cabinet  but  on  the  Catholic 
question;  but  was  not  that  enough  ?    Tbe 
right  hon.  member  then    proceeded  to 
repeat  and^  explain  what  he  had  said  in  his 
opening  regarding  Arbuthnot  and  Am,* 
brist^r,  the  Floridas  and  South  America. 
The  noble  lord  had  required  that  ministers 
should  be  tried,  not  by  their  conduct  since 
peace,  but  during  the  whole  war.      Be 
It  so,  and  then  what  glorious  warriors 
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hey  would  appeari  Wbo  had  inaoaged 
di^  lat^  war  witl>  America  ?-7-the  present 
ministeri*  Who  the  splendid  e:^pedition 
to  Wa]chefen?-T-the  present  ministers, 
and  above  all  the  noble  lord,  of  whose 
militarv^  talents  a  right  hon.  gentlemani 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  not. then  thought  so 
highly.  In  truth,  minisiers  had  no  more 
claim  to  credit  than  the  rest  of  the  parlia- 
roent  which  voted  the  money  for  the 
supply  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  upon 
whom  ministers  had  the  good  fortune  to 
liffht,  and  who  had  achieved  all  the  glory 
which  they  now  wished  to  appropriate 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 
The  House  divided: 

Ayes 178 

Noes 357 

Majority  against  the  Motion  179 
List  of  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
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Alsop,  Lewis 
Alexander,  J. 
Allan,  Alex. 
Apsley^  )ord 
Arbutbnot,  C. , 
Ashurst,  W.  H. 
Bagwell,  W.    , 
Bankes,  Henry 
Banked,  G. 
Bame,  M.  f 
Barry,  J.  M. 
Bastard,  £. 
Bastard,  J. 
Bathyrst,  S. 
Bathurst,  C. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Beckett,  J. 
Bective,  earl  of 
Bentj  John 
Bentmck,  lord  F. 
Beresford,  brd  G. 
Beresford.  sir  J. 
Bernard,  lord 
Bernard,  Thos. 
Binning,  lord 
Bouvene,  hon.  B. 
Blackbume,  John 
Blair,  J.  H. 
Blair,  J'ames 
Bkke,V. 
Bo8well,A. 
Bourne,  W.  S. 
Braddyl,  T. 
Bradsbawy  R.  H. 
Broadhurst,  John 
Brogden,  J. 
Browne,  J. 
Browne,  Peter 
Brownlow,  C. 
Bruen,H. 
Buller|8ir£. 


Majority* 


Burgh,  sir  U. 
Burreli,  sir  C. 
Burrcll,W. 
Butler,  hon.  J. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Buxton,  J.  J. 
Callaghan,  G. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F. 
Calvert,  John 
Cainpbell,  A. 
Canning,  rt  hon.  G. 
Ca^olL  John 
CartwrightjW.E. 
CasbenLR^M. 
Cockerel!,  sir  C. 
CoDet,B,T. 
Collins,  T.  P. 
Castlereaeh,  vis. 
Cecil,  lord  T. 
Chaplin,  C. 
Chichester,  A. 
Chut^W. 
Clauehtgn,  T. 
Clerk,  sir  G. 
Clinton,  sir  W. 
Clive,  lord 
Clive,  R.  H. 
CUve,  H. 
CUve,  W. 
Cockburn,sir  G. 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Cole,  sir  G.  L. 
Colquhoun,  A. 
Colthur8t,su-N. 
Compton,  earl 
Congreve,  sir  W. 
Conyngham,  lord  F. 
Cooper,  £.  S. 
Cooper,  R.  B. 
Copley,  J.  S. 


CottereU,8irJ. 
Courten^y,T.P. 
Courtenay,  w. 
Cranbpurne,  lord 
Crawford,  A.  J. 
Crawley,  Sam* 
CricketLR.A. 
Cripps,  J. 
Crosby,  J. 
Cumming,  G. 
Curzon,  hon.  B. 
Cost,  hon.  £. 
Cus^  hon.  P. 
Cost,  bon.  W. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Dalrymple,  A. 
Daly,  J.  , 
Davenport,  D. 
Davies,  R.  H. 
Dawk^ns,  J. 
Dawson,  G.R. 
Dent,  John 
Domville,  sir  C. 
Dottin,  A.  R. 
Doug)as,Johii 
Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Doyetop,  G. 
Dowdeswell,  J.  £. 
Drake,  W.T. 
Drake,  T.T. 
Drummond,  J. 
Dnunmond,  G.  H. 
Dugdale,  D.  S. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Dunlop,J. 
Dunalty,  lord 
£dmon8tone,  sir  C. 
£dward8,  John 
£gerton,W. 
£Sot,  hon.  W. 
£llis,hon.G.W.A. 
£lli8on,  Cuthbert 
£llison,  Rd. 
£stcourt,  T.  G.  T. 
Evans,  W. 
£vans,  H. 
Fane,  J.  T. 
Fane,  J. 
Fane,V. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fife,  earl  of 
Finch,  hon.  £. 
Finlay,K. 
Fitzgerald,  V. 
Fitzeibbon,  hon.  R. 
Fitzharris,  lord 
Fitzhugh,  W. 
Fleming,  John 
Forbes,lord 
Forbes,  C. 
Forrester,  C.W. 
Foster,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Foster,  J.  L. 
Frank,  Frank 
French,  A, 
Fynes^U. 


Garvagh,  lord  * 
Gascovne^  L 
Gifford,  sir  R« 
Gilbert,  D. 
Gipps,  G, 
Gladstone  J. 
Glerawl^,  lord 
Gooch,  T.  S. 
Gordon,  John 
Groulbum,  H. 
Graham,  sir  J. 
Grant,  rt  hon.  C. 
Grant,  A.  C 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Giant,  G.  H. 
Graves,  lord 
Greville,  hon.  sir  C. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hare,  hon.  R. 
Hervey,  C. 
Hawkms,  sir  C. 
Heathcote,T.F. 
Hill,  sir  G. 
Hodson,  John 
Holdsworth,  A.  H. 
H61ford,G.P. 
Holroe^  W. 
Homfray,  Sam. 
Hope,  sir  A. 
Houblon,  J.  A. 
Houstun,  A. 
Howard,  hon.  F.  G. 
Hudson,  H. 
Hulse,  sir  C. 
Huskisson,  rt  hn.  W. 
Innes,  John 
Innis,  Hufth 
Irving,  John 
Jackson,  sir  John 
Jenkinson,  hon.  C. 
Jocelyn,  lord 
JoUiffe,H. 
Jones,  sir  T. 
Keily,  John 
King,  sir  J.  D. 
Kingsborough,  lord 
Kinnersley,  W.  S. 
Lascellesw  lord 
Leake,  Wm. 
Legh,  Thos. 
Leigh,  sir  R.  H. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Littleton,  £.  J. 
Lockhart,  W.  £. 
Long,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Lowndes,  W.  S. 
Lowther,  lord 
Lowther,  hon.  H.  C. 
Lowther,  J. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lushineton,  S.  R. 
LuttrelL  J.  F. 
Lygon,  hon.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  £. 
Macdonald,  R.  G. 
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MackenzTe,  Thos. 
Macnaughten,  E.  A. 
MacqueeOy  T.  P. 
Maeennis,  R. 
ManoD,  hon.  S. 
Maitland,  £.  F. 
Manners,  lord  C. 
ManoerSy  lord  R. 
Manners,  General 
Mannine,  Wm. 
Mansfield,  John 
March,  earl  of 
Marjoribanks,  sir  J. 
Martin,  sir  T.  B. 
Mellish,Wm.       ^ 
Miles,  Wm.         • 
Mills,  C. 
Mitchell,  John 
Money,  W.  T. 
Montogu,  W.  A. 
Montgomerjr,  J. 
Moorsom,  sir  R. 
Mordaunt,  sir  C. 
Morgan,  sir  C. 
Mor^n,  G. 
Morritt,  J.  B< 
Mountcharles,  lord 
Mundy,  capt 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Keedbam,  hon.  F. 
Newton,  W. 
Nicholl,  sir  John 
Noel,  sir  G. 
Normanby,  lord 
Northey,  W. 
O'Brien,  sir  E. 
Ommanney,  F.  M. 
O'Neil,  hon.  J. 
Osborne^  sir  J. 
Owen,  sir  John 
Paget,  hon.  C. 
Paget,  hon.  sir  E. 
Paget,  hon.  B. 
Pakenham,  hon.  R. 
Palk,  sir  L. 
Palmerston,  lord 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Peel,  W.  Y. 
Peel,  sir  R. 
Peirse,John 
Pechell,  sir  T. 
Pellew,  hon.  P.  B. 
Perceval,  S. 
Percy,  hon.  J. 
Percy,  hon.  W. 
Pernng,  sir  J. 
Phipps,  hon.  E. 
Pilt,W.M. 
Pitt,  J. 
Pocock,  G. 
Pole,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Powell,  J.  K. 
Powell,  W.  E. 
Price.  Rd. 
Pringle,  sir  W. 
Prolneroe,  E. 
Raine,  J. 
Richardson,  W. 


Roberts,  W.  A. 
Robinson,  rt.  hoB.  F. 
Robroson,  sir  C. 
Rochford,  G.  H. 
Rotksavaee,  earl  of 
Russell,  M. 
^lyder,  rt.  hon.  R. 
St  John,  hon.  F. 
St  Paul,  sir  U. 
Scott,  sir  W. 
Scott,  hon.  W. 
Scott,  Saml. 
Scourfield,  W. 
Seymour,  lord  R. 
Seymour,  Hugh 
Shaw,  R. 
Sheldon,  R. 
Shephera,  sir  8. 
Shepherd,  J.  H. 
Shtffner,  sir  G. 
Sibthorpe,  C.  W. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Singleton,  M. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Sneyd,  N. 
Somerset,  lord  E. 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Somenrille,  sir  M. 
Staunton,  sir  G. 
Stevens,  S. 
Stewart,  A. 
Steward  hoo.  J. 
Stewart,  John 
Stewart,  sir  J. 
Stirling,  sir  W. 
Stratum,  A. 
Strathaven,  lord  , 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
Suttie,  sir  J. 
Taylor,  G.W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thynne,  lord  J. 
Tomline,  W.  E. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Townshend,  hon.  H. 
Tremayne,  J.  U. 
Turton,  E. 
Titchfield,  marq.  of 
Vansittart,  rt  hon.  N. 
Vaughan,  sir  R.  W. 
Vcreker,  hon.  C.  8. 
Vernon,  G. 
Vernon,  G.  V. 
Valletort,  lord 
Ure,M. 
Walker,  J. 
Walker,  S. 
Wallace,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Walpole,  lord 
Ward,  Robert 
Warrcnder,  sir  G. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Welby,  sir  W. 
Wellesley,  W.  L. 
Westenra,  hon.  H. 
Weymouth,  lord 
Whitmore,  Thos. 


Wigram,  sir  Robt. 
Wilbcrforcc,  W. 
Wilbraham,  E.  B. 
Wildman,  J.  B. 
Williams,  Robt 
WiUoughby,  H. 
Wilmot,  R.  J. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wodehousc,  hon.  J. 


Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  col. 
Worcester,  marq.  of 
Wortley,J.S. 
Wright,  J.  A. 
Wruttcsly.  H. 
Wyndham,W. 
Yorke,  sir  J. 


Minoriiy. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  vis. 
Anson,  sir  George 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Barham,  Jos.  F. 
Baring,  sir  Thos. 
Bernard,  vis; 
Barnett,  James 
Becher,  Wm. 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon.  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Burton,  R.  C. 
Ck>les,John 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  N. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  lord  John 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carew,  R.  8. 
Carbampton,  earl  of 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hoo.  H. 
Chamberlayne,  W. 
Clifford,  capt 
CliAon,  vis. 
Coffin,  sir  Isaac 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Colclough,  C. 
Coke,T.  W.jun. 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Coussmaker,  G. 
Curwen.  J.  C. 
Crompton,  Sam. 
Deerhurst,  vis. 
Davis,  T.H. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Denman,  Thos. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dickinson,  W. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Duncannon,  vis. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  T. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrington,  vis. 
cilice,  £d. 
Eustonifarlof 


Fazakerly,  Nic. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fit^rald,  rt.  hon.  M« 
Fit;^rald,  lord  W. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Foley,  Thomas 
Folkestone,  vis. 
Frankland,  Thos. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Graham,  Sandford 
Graham,  R.  H.  G. 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Griffith,  J. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Gurney,  R,  H. 
lley^le,  aid. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harcourt,  J. 
Harvey,  D.W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hony  wood,  W. 
Hornby,  Ed. 
Howard,  lord  H. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Howorth  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  Jos; . 
Hurst,  R. 

Hutchinson,  hn.  C.  H* 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 
Lamb,  h9n.  G. 
Langton,W.G. 
Latouche,  J. 
Latouche,  R, 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
Longman,  G. 
Lloyd,  sir  J. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Lyttelton,hon.W.H» 
Maberly,W.L. 
Maberly,  John 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Macleod,  Rod. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Methuen,  Paul 
Merest,  J.  W.D. 
Mills,  Georee 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Milton,  vis« 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morpeth,  vis* 
Newman,  R.  W. 
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Newport,  rt.  hoD.  sirj. 
North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
O'Callaghan.J. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Osboroe,  lord  F. 
Folliogton.Tis.. 
Portman,  Edvr. 
Primrose,  hon.  F, 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pares,  Thomas 
Pamell,8irH. 
Pcirse,  H. 
Pelham,  hon.C.  A. 
Pelharo,  hon.  G.  A. 
Philips,  George 
Philips,  Geo.  jun. 
Phillipp8,C.  M. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Price,  R. 
Pryse,Pry8c 
Kickfnrd,  Wm. 
Bicardo,  David 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Aobarts,W.T. 
Robarts,  A. 
Rowley,  sir  Wro. 
Russell,  lord.  G.  W, 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Simpson,  hon.  J.  B. 
Sebright,  sir  John 
Scarlett,  James 
Sefton,  earl  of 


Smith,  G. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smylhc,  J.  H. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Taylor,  C. 
Thorp,  alderman 
Tiemev,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Waithman,  Robt. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Webster,  sir  G, 
Western,  C. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Williams,  Owen 
Wilson,  sir  Robt. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wynn,8irW.W. 

TELL£BS  . 

Macdonald,  J. 
Lambton,J.G. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Brougham,  H. 
Coke,T.W. 
Maxwell,  John 
Porter,  general 
Plumer,  Wm. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Williams,  sir  R. 


HOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  May  19. 

Employment  op  Informers  by  the 
Board  of  Excise.]  Lord  Henry  Howard 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Arundel,  against  the  system  ob- 
served by  the  Board  of  Excise  respecting 
the  prosecutions  they  instituted  on  the 
oaths  of  informers.  The  petitioners 
warmly  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  prosecutions  were  instituted 
and  conducted ;  they  sUted,  that  so  glar- 
ing had  the  conduct  of  informers  been, 
that  the  board  of  excise  was  itself  obliged 
to  turn  round  upon  those  informers,  and 
punish  them.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  see  the  necessity  of  reforming  a 
tystem  so  pregnant  with  abuse. 

Mr.  fValter  Burrell  strongly  recom- 
inended  the  petition  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  The  greatest  grievances  were 
apparent  in  Sussex,  from  the  system  pur- 
sued  by  the  excise  board.  Four  of  these 
informers  were  convicted  last  year  of  per- 


jury. He  was  as  anxious  as  any  man  to 
prevent  smugsling,  but  he  thought  that 
m  the  mode  o\  punishing  the  offence  some 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  hon.  member  then 
quoted  the  case  of  Mr.  Henty,  a  gentle- 
man residing  within  four  miles  of  Wor- 
thing ;  who  was  charged  on  the  oaths  of 
some  ruffians  of  having  smuggled  spirits 
into  his  premises  at  a  time  when  he  offered 
the  clearest  evidence  of  his  bein^  absent 
from  home  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  Yet  the 
evidence  of  those  ruffians  was  taken,  though 
eventually  Mr.  Henty  succeeded  in  con- 
victing them  of  gross  and  wilful  perjury. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  whatever  erounds  of  complaint  had 
arisen  in  Mr.  Henty's  case  had  been  re- 
moved, so  far  as  the  board  of  excise  could 
remove  them,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
imposition  which  had  been  practised  upon 
them.  But  be  could  not  see  how  this  peti- 
tion could  bd  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
It  was  true  that  the  petition  contained  a 
general  complaint,  but  it  stated  no  fact  in 
Its  support,  no  name,  no  dates,  nothing  in 
the  way  of  speciBc  complaint  that  was 
tangible,  or  could  be  made  matter  of  in- 
quiry by  the  board. 

^lr.  Bennet  said,  that  so  far  from  their 
bein^  nothing  in  this  petition  to  justify 
inquiry,  he  thought  there  was  every 
thmg,  for  the  petition  referred  to  a  trans- 
action which  had  occurred  in  a  court 
of  justice,  where  the  perjury  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  excise  inu)rmers  was  openly 
exposed  and  punished.  The  question 
was,  whether  those  acts  complained  of  had 
been  done  or  not  ?  Information  had  been 
given  by  two  persons  of  smuggling  to  tlie 
customs;  on  inquiry,  their  iniormation  was 
found  to  be  false,  and  the  persons,  instead 
of  being  discharged,  were  taken  into  the 
employ  of  the  board  of  excise.  Informa- 
tion had  been  laid  against  Mr.  Oliver, 
a  respectable  gentleman  of  Sussex,  that  he 
was  engaged  m  smuggling  on  a  particular 
day  in  a  certain  vessel.  On  inquiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  vessel  was  in  dock  at  the 
time.  The  informers  then  changed  their 
ground,  and  named  another  day  ;when,upon 
fresh  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  on  this  se- 
cond day  so  named,  the  vessel  was  lying 
under  seizure  at  the  custom  house.  The 
miscreants  who  had  so  perjured  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  punished,  were  re- 
leased by  the  excise.  In  Mr.  Henty's 
case,  the  board  preferred  the  evidence 
of  similar  wretches  to  the  unquestionable 
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testimony  adducM  b  contradiction  to  it 
by  the  gentleman  liimself.  One  of  the 
informed  agaidst  Mr.  Henty  was  at  the 
titii^  in  Hbrseinonger-lane  on  a  charge  of 
liiurder,  and  another  fof  theft.  The  per- 
jury of  others  w^s  at  length  clearly  proved 
m  fl  coort  of  la#,  but  th^y  woula  have 
escaped  on  small  bail  were  it  not  that 
charges  of  felony  were  brought  against 
them— they  were  of  course  detained,  and 
dflerwards  transported.  The  judge  re- 
pediedly  admonished  the  wltnessi  Tddd, 
at  Mr.  Henty's  trial,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidently  perjured  manner  in  which 
he  was  givinff  nis  testimony.  The  ruffian 
swore  he  had  at  the  time  taken  a  note  of 
the  paHicutars  6f  the  alleged  transaction 
—and  oti  pen6ii  being  put  into  his  handl 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  be  did  not 
Imow  how  t6  ^rite,  the  miscreant  was 
incapable  of  tracing  a  single  letter  ini  the 
idphabet.  It  #as  upon  such  testimony  as 
tikiM  that  the  solieitdr  of  the  excise  acted 
^opon  testindony  t6  i^hich  no  police  fna« 
gislrate  would  for  ohe  foment  listen.  It 
was  for  Uie  board  of  eitcise,  it  would  ap- 
^ar,  t6  set  the  example  of  aeting  upoi^ 
the  evidence  of  perjurors,  vagrants,  and 
every  sort  of  hiiscreantsf.  Th'M  was  the 
first  time  that  a  mipister  of  the  Ctown 
had  obj^ted  ti^  a  petitibn  being  i^ec^iVed, 
the  niaiA  facts  of  which  he  kneW*  to  be 
true.  In  one  of  the  cases,  where  the 
board  were  obliged  to  re^ay  the  injury 
they  had  done  the  party  prosecute^,  ^d 
pay  all  the  costs,  the  counti^  had  to  pay 
IpSObL  because,  for8<^th,  the  solicitor  of 
the  excise  tliought  proper  t6  l^nd  his  ear 
io  the  falSellidbds  of,  these  informers. 
$ince  the  time  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  6tfch  a  lurisdicti^  as  this  had 
A^ve'r  existed.  Would  the  House  believe 
ibat  in  Mr.  Ileility's  case,  the  form  of  the 
ch^e  was  so  vague,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  know  what  day,  between  the 
itaontha  of  January  and  Aprils  it  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed !  It  was  a 
positive  fact,  that  the  terrors  of  these  pro- 


hocent  of  the  criniie  of  which  they  stood 


charged,  pleaded'  guilty,  rather  than  be 
b^oilhght  to  a  cBstance  from  ttieir  libmes, 
aiad  then  tried  where  ihey  knew  they  had 
no  chance  of  escape.  He  trusted  the  time 
would  speedily  arrive,  when  the  whole 
system  of  excise  prosecutions,  and  the 
]^ractice  ot  the  courts  respecting  thetn, 
would  be  inquired  into,  with  a  view  to 
their  effectoai  alteration* 
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Mr.  LuiUn^on  iilefended  the  conduct 
of  the  board  of  Excise,  who  had  in  Mr. 
Henty *8  case  paid  the  whple  costs  that 
eentleman  bad  been  put  to,  when  they 
found  they  had  been  imposed  upon.  He 
really  thought  that  a  petition  complaining 
specifically  of  no  oppression,  which  was 
open  to  explariation  or  inquiry  on  the 
facts  0^  the  case,  ought  not  to  form  the 
ground  of  any  proceeding  before  parlia-, 
ment.  If  any  specific  case  of  grievance 
could ,  be  satisfactorily  pointed  out,  it 
should  be  instantly  remedied,  oi^  if  any 
speci|ic  remedy  were  devised,  which 
without  screening  the  guilty  would  shield 
the  innocent,  it  should  be  immediately  at- 
tended to  bv  the  board  of  Excise. 

Mr.  D.  /r .  Harvey  suggested  the  pro*, 
priety  of  withdrawing  the  petition,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  no  objection  to  lay 
before  parliament  copies  of  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Henty. 

The  CkancMdt  t^f  the  Exchequer  re- 
|>eated,  that  his  only  objection  to  the  j^ 
tition  wBSt  ^^  "imea  it  called  for  in- 
quiry,  it  Set  forth  no  specific  facts  upon 
which  that  inquiry  could  be  grounded! 

Lord  H.  Hotoara  replied,  that  the  pe- 
titioners had  contented  themselves  with 
broadly  stating  the  existence  6f  a  griev- 
ance which  it  was  thought  nd  man  could, 
be  found  to  dispute.  If  particular  fac^s 
were  necessary  to  support  inquiry  many 
could  be  found  to  bear  out  the  abhorrence 
which  the  petitioners  had  to  the  present 
,  practice. 

The  petition'  was  withdrawn. 

CA5^jlfor0  Election. J  .Lord  MS* 
ion  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  Charles  Pitt,  esq.  who  had  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House,  complaining  o^ 
an  undue  retuhi  for  the  borough  o^ 
Camelford.  The  )>etitioner  stated,  that 
he  had  arranged  with  the  clerks  for  the 
production  of  the  'sureties  to  enter  inta 
recognizances  yesterday,  but  they  had 
subsequently  discovered  that  that  was 
a  day  beyond  what  was  allowed  by  the  act 
6f  parliament,  and  when  he  came  down 
yesterday  with  his  sureties,  that  wias 
stated  to  him.  Such  were  the  allegations 
of  the  petitioner:  lirhiether  they  were  true 
or  false,  he  did  not  know,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly appeared  to  him,  that  if  he  could  sa- 
tis&ctoriiy  make  out  that  the  not  entering 
.into  recognizances  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  law  did  not  arise  from  any 
wilfnl  neglect  of  hii»  own,  the  House  was 
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bouod  io  grant  hfm  reliefs  per}i9pa  by  ex- 
tending the  time  for  so  doing. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  might  be  conveni- 
ent to  8tate»  in  reference  to  the  petition, 
tliat  yesterday  he  had  informed  the  House 
the  petitioner  bad  not  entered  into  recog«- 
nizances,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
order  for  taking  the  petition  into  consi- 
deratiqn  w^  discharged.  He  had  also 
aubseouently  said  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  petitioner,  describing  his  inability 
to  enter  into  recognizances  within  the 
proper  time,  from  the  mistake  of  the  clerk 
in  nxing  it  for  yesterday,  a  day  too  late ; 
since  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
call  for  information  on  the  subject.  He 
had  learned  that  the  day  bad  been  fixed 
on  in  the  usual  manner,  and  approved  of 
by  the  petitioner  himself;  but  tb^t  ^hei^ 
the  latter  came  yesterday,  Mr.  Ley 
found  it  was  a  day  too  late,  and  made  i^ 
communication  to  that  effect  to  the  peti- 
tioner. He,  howeveir,  put  a  different 
constri^ction  on  the  words  of  tbe  act,  and 
contended  lie  was  npt.  Unidei^  these  cir- 
cumstances, iD^r.  Ley  proposed  to 
enter  into  the  examination  of  the  sureties 
and  to  grant  the  certificate,  if  they  should 
be  approved  of:  and  ^erwards  the  peti- 
tioner might  mate  any  application  to  the 
Hoiise,  touching  the  transaction  he[ 
tnonght  proper.  The  petitioner  declined 
ttuLt  course — said  that  he  was  resolved 
to  petition  the  House  on  the  conduct  of 
the  clerks — left  the  room,  and  then  wrote 
the  letter  he  had  before  referred  to.  In  i^ 
case  nearly  similar,  tlie  course  had  been 
to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  take  the 
facts  of  the  petition  into  consideration, 
witl^  a  view  to  determine  whether  the 
case  admittedof  any»  and  what  remiidy. 
lie  bad  only  further  to  obserye,  *  that 
though  the^  petitioq  did  deal  in  part  with, 
the  recognizances,  it  also  iifent  largely  in^> 
t)ie  merits  of  the  petition. 

Lo^d  Milton  then  moved,  «  That  so. 
much  of  the  said  petition  as  regards  the 
Don -examination  of  the  sureties  proposed 
by  Charles  Pitt,  esq.  in  resjpect  qf  such 
petition,  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  to  report 
the  same,  together  with  their  obseryaUons* 
thereupon,  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Wynn  thought  t^at  the  petitioner 
ought  to  have  applied  to  the  Hot|8e  yes- 
terday, and  doubted  whether  the  act  of 
parliament  left  the  House  any  poyrer  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  petition, 
after  the  order  relating  thereto  had  been 
discharged.   Even  if  it  had,  the  petitioner 


sbotild  be  call^  to  the  bf^r  ta  verify  upoi^ 
oath  the  facts  alleged,  befor^  any  other 
step  was  taken  in  relation  thereto. 

A  conversation  on  the  proper  mode  of 
proceeding  then  tcol^  place ;  after  whiph 
the  motion  was  witharawn  and  it  ivas 
moved  *'  That  Mr.  Pitt  ^hould  attend  the 
House  to*morrow,  to,  verify  the  matter  of 
his  petition  upon  oath.  The  debate 
upon  this  motion  was  adjourned  till  to- 
morrow, 

CoNVETAiYCERS.]  The  Ho^.  W.Lyt" 
ieUon  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  make  a 
motion  to  whicb  he  apprehended  tnat  no 
objection  would  be  m^de,  as  the  measure 
to  which  it  referred  was  confessedly  de- 
sirable. It  had  long  been  a  sujbject  of 
complaint,  that  improper  persons  had  be- 
come conveyancers ;  for  thf  only  qualifi- 
cation require^,  accprding  to  the  ^^istiojg 
law,  for  any  pe^rson  to  Itiecome  i^  convey- 
ancer, was  the  payment  of  abouit  40f; 
and  such  ^as  certainly  no^  the  ipt^ntioioi 
of  the  act  oiE^  th^  44th  of  U;i^e  king,  chap* 
98,  which  it  was  therefore  his  object  to 
amend.  The  hon.  member  co^9luded 
Hfith  moving,  that  the  Hou^  s);iould  r^^ 
solve  into  a  com^mi^ttee  to.  consid^i^  tliQ 
act  aUi,i4ed  to.— Jh^  House  halving  re- 
apljved  into  tbe  coo^nittee,  the  bon.  n^eqi- 
ber  pi^oceeded  \o  s.tate!  tfa^  nature!  of  the 
amendment  ^hicb  he  propjos^d  in  th^  ^s^- 
isting  law,  naooi^,  th^t  i^U  persons  should( 
be  subiect  to  a  penalty  who  should  draw, 
or  settle  deeds,  or  dq  tb^  bMsihess  of  con- 
veyancing, except  se^eants,  barristers^ 
conveyancers  at  the  time  of  passing  the 
act,  persons  having  kept  eight  terms,  and 
done  exercise^  at  an  inn  of  court,  attor- 
neys, solicitors,  proctors  and  notaries. 
Th^  committee  would  perceive  that  he 
did  not  n^ean  the  act  to  be  retrospective, 
l^or  did  he  mean  either  that  this  act  should 
extend  to  prevent  any  steward  of  pro- 
perty, being  a  member  of  one  of  the  inni| 
of  court,  from  drawing  any  lease  or  con- 
veyance of  such  proneiit]^ :  nor  to  preyent^ 
public  officers  from  arawing  official  instru- 
ments, or  any  individual  fron^  drawing 
wills,  gratuitously.  The  hon.  mpmbei; 
dwelt  upon  the  suins  which  attorneys  were 
required  to  pay  before  they  were  qualified 
to  practise :  many  of  them  having  to  pay 
in  London,  1 ,000^  apprentice  fee.  Waa 
it  then  fair  that  persons  should  be  allowed 
to  practise  as  conveyancers  merely  on  the 
payment  of  40/.,  thus  taking  away  from 
attorneys  the  main  source  of  their  pro- 
fessional emolument ;  foi;  it  wafi.notorioys. 
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that  the  common  law  practice  of  an  attor- 
ney was  comparatively  very  unproductiTe* 
The  hon.  member  concluded  with  moving, 
That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  chairman 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
amending  the  act  alluded  to. — The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  the  House  resumed,  and 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  ac- 
cordingly. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Sir  J.  Newport  moved,  that  the 
report  of  this  bill  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation on  Friday. 

Lord  Carhampfon  observed  upon  the 
origin  of  this  bill,  which  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  what  was  disclosed  on  a  recent 
debate,  respecting  the  conduct  of  an  hon, 
member,  the  representative  for  Limerick. 
It  appeared  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
late  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of 
Limerick,  sold  the  place  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  a  boy,  who  was  ouite  incompe- 
tent to  perform  its  duty ;  that  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  custos,  this  boy 
became  a  man,  and,  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office,  was  dismissed, 
not  for  any  ne^lisencc  or  malversation, 
but  on  tl^e  principle  of  sic  volo  sicjubeo, 
Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Such  an  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  naturally  called  for 
animadversion.  But  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
bill  before  the  House,  it  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  answer  the  end  in  view ;  for 
the  robbery  and  peculation  committed 
through  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  Ireland,  were  of  such  a  nature, 
as  this  bill  had  no  tendency  to  remedy. 
He  would  on  Friday  produce  a  document, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  astonish  the 
House,  and  suggest  a  measure  that  would 
save  50,000/.  ayeaV  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  hoped  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  which  really  was  not  an  honest 
measure,  because  it  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  what  it  professed  to  have  in 
view,  would  be  so  framed  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  exaction  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  in  this  office. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  he  had  no  interest 
whatever  in  bringing  the  bill  forward.  He 
was  not  connected  with  any  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  Ireland— but,  as  such  a  measure 
appeared  to  be  necessary,  he  had  fulfilled 
a  public  duty,  in  introducing  it.' 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  Ma^  20. 
Camelvord  Election.]  Lord  Milton 
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moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  petition  of 
Charles  Pitt,  relative  to  the  late  Camel- 
ford  election.  On  the  question  that  Mr. 
Pitt  be  ordered  to  attend  the  House, 

Mr.  Wt^nn  said,  that  on  the  fullest  con- 
sideration which  he  could  give  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  House 
had  not  the  power  to  accede  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  But  even  if  it  had  the 
power,  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  House  to 
exercise  it,  as  tne  petitioner  ought  to  have 
come  earlier. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  ne- 
gatived. 

Bankrupt  Jurisdiction  —  Delays 
IN  Chancery.]  Mr.  Af.  A.  Taylor 
said,  he  had  to  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  he  called  their  attention 
to  a  subject  in  its  nature  certainly  not 
very  entertaining,  namely,  the  delays  in 
the  high  Court  of  Chancery.  But  though* 
this  was  a  dry  subject,  it  was  one  which 
was  interesting  to  a  great  part  of  the  com«' 
munity,  who  unless  some  aid  was  afforded 
by  parliament,  would  continue  to  suffer 
greatly  from  such  delays.  He  should  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  brought  forward 
the  present  motion,  with  perfect  respect  to 
the  judges  who  presided  in  the  courts  re- 
ferred to  in  his  motion  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  do  the  subject  fair  justice,  and 
should  shrink  from  nothing.  The  question 
to  which  he  should  call  their  attention 
was,  whether  the  aid  afibrded  to  the 
public  in  181S,  by  the  appointment  of  a 
vice  chancellor's  court,  had  answered  the 
end  which  the  legislature  intended  it 
should  have,  and  whether  any  other  step' 
was  not  now  necessary  to  relieve  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  did  not  wish  at 
present  to  enter  into  any  of  the  particulars 
of  the  mischief  which  had  arisen  from 
delay.  He  attributed  the  delay  of  deci- 
sion to  the  pressure  of  business,  which  no 
human  strength  could  perform,  and  from 
which  he  wished  to  relieve  th^  lord  chan- 
cellor. He  owned  that  he  wished  to  pro- 
pose that  the  House  should  agree  to  a 
committee ;  and  if  the  House  should  grant 
this,  then  he  should  prove,  from  the  au- 
thentic registers  of  the  court,  by  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  hj  professional' 
men,'thst  great  actual  injustice  took  place 
from  delay  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  begged  the  House  would  look  to  the 
expense  of  proceedings  in  chancery.  He 
Am  not  ask  this  for  bis  own  part,  for  he 
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had  nerer  writhed  uhder  the  pressure  of 
Uiat  court  But  he  had  seen  families 
ruined  and  undone  by  it ;  he  had  known 
many  families  who  had  lost  their  all  by  it. 
Though  facts  connected  with  this  subject 
had  been  given  to  him  by  j^rsons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  character  m  the  profes- 
sion, yet  he  should  not  bring  them  forward 
except  in  a  committee,  where  they  might 
1>e  examined  into,  when  no  doubt  would 
remain  of  their  truth.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  separation  of  the  bankruptcy 
business  from  tnat  of  the  great  se^,  might 
not  give  fair  time  for  the  expediting  of  all 
the  matters  which  would  then  come  before 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  House 
would  recollect,  that  in  1811,  he  had 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery* A  committee  was  appointed,  but 
as  the  session  soon  broke  up,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  committee  should  be  re- 
vived the  ensuing  session.  That  com- 
mittee was  accordmgly  revived,  but  when 
he  moved  in  the  committee  to  call  for 
persons  professionally  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  to  give  evidence  re- 
specting the  causes  of  the  delay,  that 
motion  was  resisted  In  the  committee, 
and  on  his  bringing  the  same  motion  be* 
fore  the  House,  it  was  successfidly  re- 
sisted there.  The  committee  had  before 
them  the  reffister-book,  and  received  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  causes  which 
remained  undecided,  but  they  never  could 
get  to  the  ground  of  the  subject.^  In  the 
mean  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
other  House,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  for 
Jthe  appointment  of  a  vice  chancellor. 
That  bill  was  opposed  in  the  House  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  give  no  actual 
reUef  to  the  court^that  there  would  be  a 
revulsion  from  the  vice  chancellor  back  to 
the  chancellor  in  the  shape  of  appeal. 
There  were  35  appeals  only  waiting  for 
decision,  when  the  vice  chancellor's  court 
was  established.  He  found,  the  other  day, 
that  there  were  now  upwards  of  100 
appeals  waiting  for  the  lord  chancellor's 
decision.  His  information  might  be  in- 
correct, but  itcamefh>m  a  solicitor  of  the 
Mnt  eminence,  and  he  had  communicated 
it  to  the  learned  8olicitor*general  opposite. 
The  number  of  original  causes  in  the  lord 
obancellor's  paper  was  114  in  1811.  With 
all  the  assistance  derived  from  the  vice 
chancellor's  court,  the  number  of  original 
causes  was  now  £89.  The  number  of  ap- 
peals, in  1811,  was  S5.  In  March  1819, 
Ihe  number  was  101.  The  bankruptcy 
(VOL.  XL.) 


business  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
1811 :  there  was  no  variation  in  the  num-> 
her  of  petitions,  at  least  in  March.  It 
had  been  argued,  that  the  appointment  of 
a  vice  chancellor's  court  would  give  great 
relief  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  there 
were  140  causes  in  the  appellant  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  House ;  and  there  stood  26 
appealsr  besides  writs  of  error,  which  had 
been  in  hand  two  vears  without  being  de- 
cided. Now,  if  tne  lord  chancellor  were 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  bankruptcy 
business,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  ta- 
lent, he  could  not  get  through  this  busi- 
ness in  less  than  two  years.  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  blame  to  lord  Eldon, 
or  to  say  that  the  vice  chancellor's  court, 
had  not  been,  in  some  respects,  a  relief 
to  the  lord  chancellor.  But  though  the 
number  of  cases  decided  by  the  vice  chan- 
cellor had  been  considerable,  and  though 
the  business  of  the  great  seal  had  been 
done,  and  well  done,  still  there  was  a 
long  list  of  appeals  undecided.  Let 
them  look  at  the  situatipn  in  which  the  lord 
chancellor  stood.  Like  all  other  lord  chan- 
cellors, he  had  much  to  do  with  the  poli- 
tick business  of  the  country— he  had  to 
attend  to  the  appeaJ  causes  in  the  House 
of  Lords— he  mid  the  care  of  lunatics— - 
he  had  the  care  of  infants.  Any  man  who 
had  seen  the  multiplicity  of  business  which 
came  before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
number  of  times  the  learned  lord  was 
called  from  the  bench  to  attend  to  poli« 
tical  matters,  could  easily  understand  how 
so  many  causes  remained.  He  couid 
show,  that  since  the  time  of  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke,  business  had  greatly  increased 
—the  number  of  bankruptcy  cases  had 
doubled— •the  number  of  motions  was 
doubled.  Besides  this,  there  were  the 
appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  appeals 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  writs  of 
error.  If  any  one  man  were  to  unite  all 
thq  talents  and  knowledge  of  the  present 
lord  chancellor  with  the  decision  of  lord 
Hardwicke,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  ffo  through  the  business.  No  man 
doubted  the  talents,  perseverance,  or 
labour  of  the  lord  chancellor;  he  was 
always  in  the  court  of  chancery,  except 
when  called  away  on  political  business,  or 
when  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  he,  then, 
could  not  go  through  the  arrears,  it  was 
in  vain  to  expect  that  any  other  lord 
chancellor  could  go  through  it.  Human 
strength  could  only  go  through  a  certain 
quantity  of  business.  The  Court  of  Chsn- 
cery  was  a  court  of  equity,  'Now»  bank- 
(2  0) 
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ruptcj  buaineiss  was  of  a  legal  naturCf  abd 
belonged  more  to  a  court  of  law  than  to 
an  equity  court.  In  this  he  was  fortified 
by  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  the  country.  He  understood  it  had 
lately  been  said  by  the  noble  lord,  in  de- 
ciding a  bankruptcy  petition,  that  if  the 
bankruptcy  business  was  to  be  transfenred» 
it  must  be  transferred  to  some  competent 
judge.  But  the  same  talents  which  qua- 
iified  a  person  to  decide  in  any  other  court, 
would  fit  him  to  sit  kk  a  court  for  the  deci- 
sion of  bankruptcy  cases ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  remuneration  to  such  a  judge,  it 
was  to  bo  recollected,  that  there  was  a 
sinecure  place  connected  with  bankruptcy 
cases— the  <^ce  ofpatentee  of  bankrupts, 
which  was  worth  from  5,00M.  to  6,000/. 
«-year.  Why  should  that  be  given  to  an 
ineiScient  man  i    That  should  go  into  the 

Socket  of  the  person  who  did  the  actual 
usiness.  The  bankruptcy  business  at 
the  present  moment  was  supposed  to  brine 
6%000l.  a-year  into  the  poclcet  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  Then  there  was  1,700/.  re* 
ceived  annually  by  the  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts. He  would  take  the  amount  received 
by  the  patentee  at  from  6,000/.  to  7,000/. 
a-prear.  It  was  fit  that  the  man  entrusted 
with  the  great  seal  should  be  largely  and 
liberally  remunerated;  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  recompensed  for  business  that  he 
bad  not  power  to  perform.  l£  this  ques- 
tion was  carried  against  him  this  evening, 
the  question  should  not  rest  here*  lie 
would  try  it  in  every  possible  way.  He 
wished  ministers  themselves  would  take 
the  subject  up.  Many  cases  had  been 
before  the  coOrt  of  chancery  for  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  ten  years,  without  a 
decision.  Causes  were  two  years  in  hand 
before  they  were  set  down  in  the  chan- 
cellor's paper.  Suppose,  in  the  first  in- 
sitance,  that  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
idee  chancellor,  it  was  two  years  before  it 
could  come  on  for  a  hearing ;  an  appeal 
iiu£ht  then  be  lodged  with  the  dianceUor; 
with  him  it  remained  for  two  years  more; 
if  an  appeal  from  him  was  carried  to  the 
Hoqse  of  Lords,  two  or  three  years  more 
were  spent;  so  that  it  was  six  years  before 
it  was  finally  decided.  He  had  known  a 
case  in  chancery,  concerning  the  benefi- 
cial interest  of  two  women  in  a  lease  whidi 
had  twelve  years  to  run.  It  was  there 
thirteen  years  before  it  was  decided,  and 
both  the  claimants  were  then  dead.  The 
qu^tion  then  was,  of  what  pari  of  Ins 
business  the  lord  chancellor  should  be 
relieved;    It  was  known  that  tbe  bimkr 
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ruptcy  business  was  entlrdy  dls^net;  that 
it  was  originally  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the  great  seal.  Wnere,  then,  would  be  the 
harm  of  now  separating  it  from  it  ?  Many 
professional  men  couQ  be  found  compe* 
tent  to  decide  in  matter  of  bankruptcy  { 
and  if  the  noble  lord  who  now  held  the 
seals  were  the  person  in  the  country  the 
most  fit  to  decide  those  questicms,  yet  the 
country  might  be  at  any  time  deprived  of 
his  services.  Another  expedient  might 
be  resorted  to,  which  would  not  only  give 
the  lord  chancellor  more  time  to  att^id 
to  the  peculiar  business,  but  would  im« 
prove  the  judicial  system  of  the  oountryr 
As  the  judicial  business  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  at  present  managed,  there  were 
many  suitors  in  this  country  to  an  im« 
mense  amount,  who  had,  in  fact,  no  appeal 
from  the  primary  court.  There  was  an 
appeal  from  the  diancery  of  Irdand; 
there  was  an  appeal  from  the  court  of 
session  of  Scotland ;  but  from  the  chan^ 
eery  of  England  there  was,  in  fact,  ne 
appeal,  but  from  the  chancellor  in  dian- 
cery to  the  chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  constant  advice,  therefore, 
c£  all  gentlemen  at  the  bar  to  suitors  was, 
not  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
it  was  only  an  useless  addition  of  expense 
to  expense.  It  was  of  course  a  mockery 
for  the  judge  who  was  appealed  from  to 
decide  on  the  appeal.  The  increase  of 
property  of  chancery  suitors  was  sudi  as 
idmost  to  exceed  belief.  In  1752,  the 
whole  amount  of  money  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  belonginff  to  such  par« 
ties,  was  scarcely  S,OO0i,OOC?.;  in  the  pre* 
sent  year  itamounted  to  nearly  d4f,000,000& 
But  this  was  not  all  the  btisiness  of  the 
court ;  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  onoj- 
third  of  all  the  estates  in  England,  on^ 
third  of  our  entire  landed  property,  was 
decided  in  a  court  firom  which  there  was 
no  substantial  appeal;  that  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  in  £iot  none.  He  could  take 
upon  hi^iself  to  assert,  that  there  was  now 
in  the  Bank  a  sum  of  net  less  than 
10,000,000/.,  which,  from  the  proerasts- 
nated  duration  of  suits,  should  nave  been 
either  the  property  of  persons  deceased^ 
who  had  no  representatives ;  or  of  persona 
now  living,  but  ignorant,  fh>m  tbe  books 
not  being  open  to  them,  of  their  daima 
altogether,  or  if  they  ki^  themselves  te 
possess  such  dnms,  ignorant  in  what 
nuumer  or  names  the  proprty  was  vested. 
It  was  his  object  bereaner  to  move  for 
the  production  of  those  books,  in  order 
|hat  people  mi^t  ascertain  and  tMiait# 
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Hair  r^ht8.«^TIi6  hon.  ntomber  tbeii  ad« 
▼erted  to  the  opinions  ezpreaeed  by  the 
late  afar  Samuel  Romillyy  that  the  only 
way  to  relieve«the  chancelfor  from  the 
daily  accumulation  of  the  arrears  he  had 
aUiided  to,  woold  be  to  separate  the  juris- 
diction of  bankrupts  firom  the  great  seal ; 
•of  the  right  hon.  the  president  of  the 
lUNHrd  of  control  (Mr.  Cannmg)»  at  the 
time  the  vice  chancellor's  bill  was  dis- 
•«ttssed|  that  it  should  only  be  a  measure 
of  experiment;  and  of  the  yice  chancellor 
himsdft  which  was  in  opposition  to  its 
expediency.  He  contended,  that  the 
object  of  that  enactment  had  not  been 
aor  coidd  be  attained.  The  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  the  chancellory  as 
regarded  the  increase  of  cases  in  arrears 
bud  been  sensibly  increased.  The  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  ptssahigh  eu- 
Jogium  upon  the  talents,  perspicuity,  and 
visdom  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  to 
Jicknowledffe  the  cleamess,  precision,  and 
inte^ty  of  his  judgments.  But  whilst  he 
Jidmitted  the  great  leammg  and  ability  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  bowed  to  his 
auperior  Qualifications  for  discharging  the 
^uties  of  Bis  office,  he  felt  it  due  to  the 
interests  of  the  suitors  in  courts  of  eouity 
suid  the  court  of  final  appeal,  thatUiose 
4utiessh6uld  notbei«ndered  too  numerous 
and  weighty  for  any  talents  or  any  industry 
to  perforso.  He  concluded,  ^refore,  by 
moving,  «  That  this  House  will  resoWe 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  take  into  their  consideration  so  mudi 
of  the  statute  of  Id  Eliz.,  c.  7,  as  gives 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  bfinkruptcy  to 
the  lord  high  chancellor  or  Iprd  keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ensland.'' 

Mr.  I^nctairsoxd^  that  he  rose  to  second 
the  motion,  not  only  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  proauctrve  of  ereat  public 
benefit,  but  also  because  he  felt  convinced 
that  it  might,  indirectly,  prove  essentially 
useful  to  Scotland  in  particular,  by  en- 
abling the  lord  chancellor  to  de\ote  a 
lareer  portion  of  his  time  and  attention, 
to  the  consideration  and  decision  of  appeals 
from  the  court  of  sesdon.  The  delay, 
which  now  occurred,  in  respect  to  these 
appeals,  was  considered,  from  one  end  of 
Scotland  to  tiie  other,  as  a  most  serious 
national  grievance— it  is  the  source  of  great 
loss  to  individuals,  of  distress  and  embar- 
rassment to  private  families,  and  of  serious 
misdiief  and  incooyenience  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Not  onlv  do  many  ses- 
sions pau  over^  before  these  cases  are 
heaidi  Mi  mrm  when  the  pleadings  have 
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taken  place,  whole  years  are  suffered  to 
intervene,  without  any  decision ;  so  that 
many  cases  must  be  nearly  forgotten, 
before  they  are  determined.  He  did  not 
mean  to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  whose 
unsullied  integrity  and  uneoualled  legal 
knowledge  co^d  not  be  too  highly  pane* 
gyrised ;  but  he  had  more  business  to  go 
through  than  the  human  powers  are  equal 
to;  and,  unless  he  were  endowed  with  a 
supernatural  ubiquity,  and  could  not  only 
sit  in  several  courts  at  once,  but  have  a 
separate  mind  for  treasuring  up  and  con- 
sidering the  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  each,  he  could  not  possibly  do  justice 
either  to  the  country  or  to  himself;  he 
should  therefore  give  the  motion  his  cor« 
dial  support. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed,  that 
the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  evidently  had  in  view,  was  the 
foundation  of  another  jurisdiction  for  cases 
of  bankruptcy.  His  argument  was,  that 
the  late  institution  of  a  vice  chancellor's 
court,  had,  instead  of  diminishing,  added 
to  the  arrear  of  business  In  chancery,  tt 
was  not,  however,  a  correct  statement  of 
the  fact,  to  represent  that  arrear  as  having 
increased.  The  contrary  was  the  case; 
but  if  otherwise,  his  objection  to  a  new 
and  separate  jurisdiction  for  bankruptcy 
would  not  be  removed.  Before  he  re- 
ferred to  that  subject,  he  should  show, 
that  the  vice  chancellor's  court  had  been 
productive  of  the  most  important  assist- 
ance and  relief  to  suitors  in  eouity,  and 
had  materially  facilitated  the  nearing  of 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  So  far 
was  it  firom  the  fact  to  state,  that  causes 
were  entered  two  or  three  years  before 
they  were  heard,  that  those  now  remain- 
ing to  be  heard  had  been  all  set  down  in 
the  last  term.  With  regard  to  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  no  less  than  570  had  been 
set  down  during  the  last  year,  of  which 
only  170  remained  to  be  heard,  and  100 
of  these  had  been  entered  since  Hilary 
term.  The  other  70  were  cases  for  re- 
hearing. The  arrear  dierefore  was  less 
than  mid  ever  before  been  known;  and 
had  it  not  been  f&r  the  lord  chancellor's 
late  Olness,  there  would  not  now  have 
been  a  single  bankrupt  petition  remaining 
to  be  heard.  As  to  the  number  of  causes^ 
there  were  206  set  down  for  hearing  be- 
fore the  lord  chancellor,  of  which  140 
were  not  set  down  till  last  Hilary  term, 
and  of  these,  many  consisted  of  appeals. 
Undoubtedly^  Uie  number  of  appeals  was 
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Jncreased,  as  must  always  happen  by  the 
establishment  of  an  inferior  jurisdiction. 
But  it  was  equally  clear*  that  suitors  had 
great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  faci- 
lity which  had  been  given  to  the  hearing 
of  original  causes.    The  institution  of  the 
vice  chancellor's  court  had  also  enabled 
the  lord  chancellor  to  sit  three  days  a 
week  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  an- 
peals  and  writs  of  error.  Judgment  would 
very  soon  be  given  in  several  important 
cases,  one  of  which  had  occupied  a  greater 
share  of  attention  than  any  suit  of  late 
years.   He  was  surprised  to  near  it  stated, 
that  questions  of  bankruptcy  were  not  in 
their  nature  questions  for  an  equitable 
jurisdiction.    Courts  of  law  often  decided 
questions  of  fact  in  the  course*  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy case,  but  the  general  merits  fell 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  courts 
of  equity;  nor  did  he  believe  any  man, 
whatever  might  be  his  learning  and  abi- 
lity,  qualified  to  decide  them,  unless  con-, 
versant  both  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  those  courts.    But  the  pressure  of 
business  in  the  court  of  chancery  did  not 
arise  from  this  cause ;  and  the  separation 
of    the   bankruptcy  jurisdiction    would 
therefore  afford  but  little  relief.    If  300 
petitions  were  to  be  now  filed,  they  would 
probably  be  all  disposed  of  within  a  fort- 
night aner  the  Ions  vacation.    No  ground 
hwi  been  furnished  for  the  interference  of 
the  House  upon  this  subject.    The  state- 
ment he  had  made,  appeared  to  him  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  finend.    He  should  wbh 
likewise  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  establishment  of  the  jury  court  in 
Scotland  would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the 
number  of  appeals  from  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom ;  many  of  those  appeals 
havine  turned  upon  mere  points  ot  fact, 
and  uiere  being  one  now  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  in.wnich  the  only  question  was, 
whether  a  hogshead  of  whiskey  had  or 
had  not  been  delivered  in  a  certain  year. 
He  should  not  follow  the  hon.  member 
into  his  reasoning  in  support  of  a  farther 
division  of  the  present  functions  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  because  it  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  immediate  subject  of  consider- 
ation.   Neither  was  it  necessary  for  him 
to  e:|Lpres8  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
characters  of  the  judges  In  chancery.    It 
would  be  agreed,  however,  even  by  those 
who  objected  to  the  delays  of  that  court, 
that  it  never  was  presided  in  by  a  judge 
with  greater  ability,  in  whom  the  country 
had  greater  confidencei  o^  Avho«e  judg- 
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ments  would  be  held  in  greater  reverence 
by  posterity. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  shortly  replied,  and 
contended  that  the  true^causes  of  that 
delay  which  was  a  subject  of  universal 
complaint,  could  not  be  fairiy  understood* 
except  by  the  examination  of  professional 
persons  before  a  committee  of  that  house. 
The  appeals  now  pending  In  the  House  of 
Lords  amounted  to  HI,  and  would  pro* 
bably  not  be  determined  for  three  years 
to  come.  Many  cases  had  been  now  18 
months  watting  for  judgment;  and  if  anv 
accident,  w)iich  he  should  regret  as  mudfi 
as  any  man,  were  to  happen  to  die  noble 
and  learned  lord,  these  cases  must  be  re- 
heard at  an  enormous  expense  to  the 
parties.  Hence,  the  Buccleugh,  the  Rox- 
burgh, and  the  Queen^erry  cases,  in  eadi 
of  which,  not  less  perhaps  than  5  or 
SfiOOL  in  costs  had  been  already  Incurred, 
must  be  re-heard.  This  was  an  evil, 
against  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  much  as  possible,  to  provide ; 
and  that  could  be  done  most  effectually 
by  accelerating  the  decbion  of  appeals, 
and  this  could  not  take  place  without  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  business  assigned 
at  present  to  the  lord  chancellor.  That 
reduction  being  the  object  of  his  motion, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  accede  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  In  which  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  statements  he  had  made.— The 
House  divided:  Ayes,  49;  Noes,  151. 
List  iifthe  Minority* 

Althorp,  viact.  Macleod,  Rod. 

Bankes,  Henry  Mackintosh,  sir  J. 

Barnett,  James  Moore,  Peter 

Benyon,  Benj.  Maule,  Wm. 

Bemal,  Ralph  Maxwell,  J. 

Browne,  Dom.  Newport,  sir  J. 

Coffin,  sir  Isaac  North,  Dudley 

Dickinson,  W.  Powlctt,  W. 

Denman,  Thos.  Phillips,  C. 

Ebrington,  visct.  Ricaruo,  David 

Fleming,  John  Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.       Sinclair,  George 

Griffith,  J.  W.  Smyth,  J.  H. 

Gordon,  Robt.  Tennyson,  C. 

Gipps,  G.  Thoip,  alderman 

Hume,  Jos.  Willmms,  sir  R. 

Harvey,  D.  W.  Williams,  Wra. 

Harcourt,  John  Western,  C. 

Lamb,  hon.  W.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Lamb,  hon.  G.  Waithman, alderman 

Lambton,  J.  G.  Walker,  J. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm.  Walker,  S. 

Langton,  G.  Wilkins,  W. 
Lefevre,  C.  S.  Tbllirs- 

Milton,  visct.  Denisoh,  W.  J. 

Monck,  sir  C.  Taylor,  M.  Angfb 
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Coal  Duties.]  Mr.  Holme  Sumner 
rote,  pursuaDt  to  noticey  to  ask  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  certain  acts 
imposing  a  duty  on  Sea-borne  coals.  This 
act  was  one  bearing  peculiarly  and  par- 
tially on  the  metropolis  and  neighbour- 
hood*  and  formed  just  grounds  ror  com* 

Elaint.  He  was  aware  if  antiquity  could 
e  considered  as  a  just  ground  for  taxa- 
tion, then  this  might  be  well  defended. 
The  taxes  had  been  laid  on  upon  some 
extraordinary  emergency  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  but  had  been  continued  after 
such  necessity  had  long  ceased  to  exist. 
He  observed,  that  the  first  tax  appeared 
to  have  been  levied  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
2nd»  when  two  ships  and  two  barges  were 
fitted  out  to  protect  the  northern  coast 
from  pirates,  and  for  which  coals,  among 
other  things  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
6d.  per  chaldron.  la  1627  the  next  ad- 
dition  was  laid  on  coals.  The  towns  of 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland  offered  to  pay 
another  6(L  if  Charles  1st  would  assist 
them,  by  protecting  their  trade.  The 
king  very  readily  agreed  to  that,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  to  fit  out'six 
ships,  not  having  had  money  with  which 
be  could  equip  a  few  of  his  own  men  of 
war.  In  1670.  a  duty  was  levied  of  2«. 
inore,  in  addition  to  the  U.  for  rebuil4ing 
London ;  and  this  was  only  to  have  lasted 
for  twenty  years ;  but  the  fiust  has  since 
proved  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  royal  promise.  In  16779  Charles 
2nd  granted  a  charter  to  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Richmond^  for  ever*  of  U.  on 
the  Newcastle  chaldron^  amounting  to 
about  two  of  those  used  as  the  measure 
of  the  present  time ;  but  in  1696  (in  the 
reign  of  William  3rd)  the  parliament  took 
off'the  Ss.  duty  altogether.  In  1698  (9th 
and  10th  William  3rd)  after  the  treat^r  of 
Ryswick,  the  expenses  of  the  war  having 
amounted  to  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions, parliament  agreed  to  take  five  years 
to  pay  it  off,  and  for  which  many  taxes 
were  then  levied ;  amon^  others,  a  tax  of 
5s*  per  chaldron  was  laid  upon  all  coals 
earned  coastwise  for  five  years  only.  But 
almost  immediately  after,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Anne,  it  was  made  per- 
petual, and  exists  to  the  present  day.  In 
1710,  the  $s,  tax,  formerly  repealed,  was 
revived  for  the  purpose  of  building  50 
new  churches,  out  of  which  number  10 
only  had  been  built ;  but  still  the  tax  con^ 
tiBues  for  the  port  of  London  only.  Such 
a  dreadful  increase  of  taxation  would 
never  have  since  continuedy  if  it  were  not 
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that  no  attempt  had  since  been  made  to 
shake  it  o£  In  the  reigns  of  George  Ist, 
and  of  the  present  king,  several  per 
centages  were  laid  on,  amounting  to 
Is.  4a.  together  per  chaldron,  besides 
war  duties  imposed  during  the  late  war, 
amounting  to  Ss.  Qd. :  but  these  latter 
were  withdrawn  in  1814«,  still  leaving 
9s.  4f(L  to  be  paid  by  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey,  and  6s.  for  14  other 
counties,  the  former  paying  7s.  2d.  duty, 
and  the  latter  1^.  Id.  per  annum  for  each 
human  being ;  the  population  of  each 
gross  amount  of  the  duty  being  regarded. 
It  would  also  appear,  that  four  counties 
paid'  only  two  farthings  each,  and  21 
other  counties  paid  nothing ;  a  fact  only 
to  be  accounted  for,  because  they  were 
mining  counties,  possessing,  beside,  the 
advantages  of  inland  navigation.  A  pro- 
portion of  these  aggregate  taxes  was  ap- 
Elicable  to  the  Orphan's  fond.  It  was  not 
is  object  to  affect  by  the  present  mea- 
sure any  amount  of  the  duties  applied  to 
this  fund.  The  bill  would  be  confined  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  coal  and 
culm,  forming  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  propriety  of  lessening  to  the  con- 
sumer a  tax  levied  on  a  raw  article  so 
essentially  nece8sar3r  to  manufactures  of 
almost  every  description,  could  not  be 
for  a  moment  a  matter  of  doubt  in  so 
commercial  a  country  as  England ;  nor 
would  it  be  likely  the  proposition  would 
want  support  where  the  manufacturing 
interest  was  so  ably  and  competently  re- 
presented as  in  that  House.  The  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  bounty  on  coaHs 
imported  into  the  port  of  London,  had, 
with  the  view  of  lessening  the  price,  been 
long  since  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  whose  opinion  was  in 
itself  a  tower  of  strength,  had  said,  that 
of  aU  duties  imposed  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  duty  on  coals  was,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tax  on  bread,  the  very  worst 
that  could  possibly  be  levied.  The  ori- 
ginal cost  of  the  coal  was  calculated  at 
ISs.  a  chaldron ;  its  cost  of  conveyance 
or  freight  was  generally  about  12f.  or  14^. 
The  price  of  the  conveyance,  metage, 
shooting,  carriage,  and  merchant's  profits, 
raised  the  cost  of  the  article  enormously 
to  the  manufocturer  and  consumer,  whilst 
coals  were  supplied  at  the  first  cost  price 
to  the  manu&cturer  and  consumer  in  the 
country.  Admitting  for  a  moment,  as  it 
had  been  urged  with  some  plausibility, 
that  it  ifas  unadvisable  to  encourage  the 
incroese  of  the  number  of  manufactures 
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in  Ae  metropolif  and  \it  tmnedlBttf 
neighbourhood*  still  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  counties  a^oining 
liOndon  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any 
such  vague  hypothesis.  By  the  existing 
iduties,  a  population  of  four  millions  and 
a  half  pai^  annualljr  865,00(M. ;  four  addi- 
tional counties  ^d  20,000L ;  and  the 
remainii^  counties  paid  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  coal  duties :  so  that  a  poor  la- 
bouring man  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London  paid  from  200L  to  900/!^  per 
cent  more  for  hb  fuel,  than  a  poor  labour- 
ing man  in  the  country.  He  regretted 
that  the  persons  who  firi^  introduced  this 
flubiect  to  the  House  should  haye  shown 
ao  little  knowledge  of  Uie  materials  of 
which  that  House  was  composed,  as  to 
imagine  it  woidd  consent  to  any  thing  like 
an  equalization  of  duties  on  coals  gene- 
tally.  The  manufacturing  districts  were 
^ure  to  Oppose  it,  and  petitions,  it  was 
well  known,  had  flocked  in  ^om  all 
parties  likely  to  be  ai^cted.  They  had 
represented  it  as  a  tas  about  to  be  feyied 
•a  one  part  of  the  country,  with  a  view 
|o  relieve  another  part  from  an  existing 
tax.  The  present  motion  merely  went  to 
the  abolition  of  the  tax.  It  wodd  be 
vnfair  not  to  admit  (if  the  admbsion  would 
do  the  petitioners  any  service)  that  the 
people  of  London  were  not  completely 
ruined,  though  they  were  dreadfully 
cramped  and  injured  l^  the  existence  of 
these  duties.  The  petitioners  of  Birming- 
bam  had  stated,  that  misery  and  discon* 
tent  would  be  the  result  of  any  equalisa- 
tion of  these  duties,  as  they  would  no 
longer  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  ma- 
nuFactures.  The  petitions  of  other  manu- 
fecturing  districU  nad  stated  the  prospect 
they  each  entertained  of  immemate  cKs- 
tress  and  ruin.  But  would  it  be  £iir  to 
argue,  that  because  the  levying  a  tr^Ung 
tax  on  coals  in  these  districts  would  ruin 
the  manufacturer,  the  manu&oturem  <tf 
London  should  not  be  relieved  by  the  re- 
peal of  acts  levying  enormous  outies  on 
the  same  article?  mr  would  it  be  thought 
worthy  of  serious  refutation   that   the 

Setropolis  was  said  to  be  likely,  by  the 
dlities  thus  given  to  manufactures,  to 
be  constantiv  enveloped  in  a  still  darker 
cloud  and  denser  atmosphere  of  smoke. 
The  existence  of  auoh  an  atmoqibere  was 
undoubtedly  a  subject  of  general  regret ; 
but  was  it  not  likely  in  this  improving 
.L^-.  •-_  .L         1?     ..-_  _^  philoso- 
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and  tiie  snoke  itself  applied  to  some  use- 
ful purposes  ?  The  object  of  his  bill  was 
to  effect  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
duties  M  formed  a  source  of  revenue 
generally,  without  affecting  the  amount 
or  security  of  that  fund  conunonly  <^led 
the  Orphans*  fund.  He  particularly  wished 
to  remind  the  Bouse  that  the  persons  ia 
whose  behalf  he  was  principally  mteresied^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  oi  Surrey, 
were  those  who,  during  the  late  arduous 
and  protracted  war,  were  the  firmest  and 
most  liberal  ia  contributing  to  its  support, 
and  trusted  the  House  would  not  recom- 
pense their  fortitude  and  zeal  during  a 
period  of  uapreeedented  danger,  by  sacri* 
ncing  them  to  the  interests  of  others 
during  a  period  of  profound  peace.  He 
then  moved«  **  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring^  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  several  acta 
now  in  force,  for  imposing  duties  on  coal 
and  culm  sea-borne  and  carried  coast- 
ways,  together  with  so  much  of  the  act 
S9  Gea  8,  c  84,  as  makes  the  duty  pur- 
chased of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  under 
the  authority  of  that  act  payable  to  his 
majesty,  as  other  duties  on  coals." 

Lord  EMngUtu  seconded  the  motion. 
He  sttd  that  the  hon.  mover  had  gone  so 
ably  and  i^  «udi  length  into  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  impolicy  of  the  £itiea 
on  coals,  that  he  should  confine  his  obser- 
vations to  its  efiects  on  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  connected. 
The  duties  on  coals  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall last  year  amounted  to  near  60,000/. 
and  this  impost  was  paid  at  twelve  ports* 
The  consumption  of  coal  in  Devonshire 
was  confined  to  a  small  part  of  it  compa- 
rativdy ;  it  was  chiefly  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  tiiat  part  of  thepopulatioa  re- 
siding near  the  sea  ports.  iW  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  high  price  of  that  article ; 
the  same  cause  operated  to  depress  the 
manufactories,  and  prevent  their  estab- 
Ushment^  It  was  not,  perhaps,  gene- 
rdy  known,  tiiat  a  great  portion  of  the 
clay  BOW  used  to  the  making  of  the 
finer  sort  of  china  in  the  StslTordshire 
potteries,  was  the  nroduce  of  the  couo^ 
of  Devon,  and  neitoer  sfurit  nor  industry 
was  wanting  in  that  county  to  turn  it  to 
account.  A  china  mami&ctory  was  set 
up  some  time  since  at  Plymouth.  But 
the  difficulty  of  precuring  coals  caused  it 
to  be  abandoned;  another  manufactory  of 
ooaiaer  ware  was  undertakoi  afterwards, 
and  also  on  tiie  same  account  nearly  given 
up.  AH  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
west  of  England  knoir»  thM  the  bast  na« 
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sure  for  the  too  of  Devonshire  was  limei 
lime  was  not  to  be  had  without  fuel  ;so  that 
the  high  price  of  coal  and  cuhui  had  a  di- 
rectlj  injurious  effect  on  agriculture  and 
the  improrement  of  land*    In   making 
these  observations,  he  did  not  entertain  a 
sans  nine  hope»  that  this  or  any  other  tax 
would  be  given  up  in  the  present  distress- 
ed  situation  of  the  country.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  sessions,  when  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  had  drawn  so  flattering  a 
pcture  of  the  finances  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire,  those  who  felt  that  this  pic* 
ture  did  not  anply  to  their  case,  had  nat^ 
tered  themseives  that  they  might,  have 
been  relieved  from  some  of  their  own  bur* 
thenseut  of  the  overflowing  prosperity  of 
their  neighbours,  but,  it  now  appeared, 
that  the  agricultural  and  commercial  in* 
terests  were  labouring  under  one  common 
end  general  depression,  the  consequence  of 
whidi  wouldnaturally  be  a  considerable  61- 
Imgoffintherevenue.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  of  the  existing  duties  could  be  aban- 
doned.   At  the  same  time,  he  hoped, 
stoce   the    subject   had  been    brought 
before  the  House,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  consider,  whether 
some  substitute  might  not  be  devised ;  or 
if  it   was  necesssary  in   this  instance, 
that    the .  tax   eatherer    should    inter- 
pose between   the  raw  produce  of  the 
soil  and  the  consumption  of  the  people, 
that,  at  least  the  burthen  would  be  put 
upon  a  more  just  and  equal  footing  than 
at  present,  when  those  who  from  their  si- 
tuation could  obtain  the  article  the  cheap- 
est^ were  wholly  exempted  from  it,  in  or- 
der that  it  might   fitU    with  increased 
weight  on  those  who   have   the   other 
heavy  expenses  of  freight  and  carriage 
exclusively  to  contend  with,  in  addition 
to  it. 

Mr.  £.  lAMeton  considered  this  a 
^e^tton  not  between  the  chancellor  of 
t^e  excheouer  and  the  city  of  London,  but 
between  the  consumers  of  inland  coals, 
and  the  consumers  of  sea  coals.  It  had 
not  been  necessary  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  time  of  Richard  2nd.  It  would  have 
bera  quite  sufficient  to  have  gone  back  so 
far  as  the  Revolution.  After  several  ma- 
nufrictures  had  arisen  under  certain  taxes, 
to  repeal  those  taxes  at  once  would  occa- 
sion a  revulsion  injurious  to  those  naanu- 
fiictures,  and  most  injurious,  for  a  consi- 
derable tnne,  to  the  country  at  large*  If 
at.  per  chaldron  were  taken  off  Newcastle 
M»9  the  conseqoenee  would  be  tt  f^vtt 
t 
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them  into  the  pountry  so  far  as  6f.  would 
pay  the  carriagei  at  least  thirty  miles  from 
the  present  markets.  How  iDJurioua 
must  this  prove  to  immense  capitalists  in 
the  coal  trade  1  Coals  could  be  carried 
far  into  the  country  by  the  grand  junc- 
tion canaL  At  least,  if  this  reductiqn 
should  be  made,  all  barriers  and  exdu- 
eive  privileges  in  favout  of  Newcastle 
ceals  should  be  done  away  at  the  same 
time.  The  coal  mmers  at  Newcastle  would 
not  be  well  pleased  that  Weldi  coals 
should  be  allowed  to  come  into  competi* 
tion  with  thdr's.  The  comparison  msti* 
tuted  between  London  and  Staffordshire 
was  not  fair.  The  comparison  should  be 
between  Devonshire  and  Berkshire  or 
Oxfordshire.  In  Devon  they  paid  the 
original  price  of  the  coals^  the  carriage^ 
and6s«  In  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire,  they 
paid  the  original  cost,  the  freightage,  and 
the  duty  on  canals,  whidi,  unlike  the  duty 
on  sea  coals,  increased  with  the  distance* 
In  the  one  case,  the  duty  was  to  Uie  reve* 
nue,in  the  other  to  the  canal-proprietor ;  to 
the  consumer,  however,  it  was  the  same. 
But  he  doubted  mudi,  whether  the  city 
of  London  would  benefit  by  Ais  repeal. 
At  least  6^  of  the  9t.  would  go  to  the 

Jiockets  of  the  coal  miner  and  ship-owner, 
f  his  view  in  this  respect  was  correct, 
and  he  was  sure  it  was,  it  formed  a  con- 
clusive argument  why  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  would  find  it  much  bet- 
ter to  retain  the  duty.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  were  twenty  English 
counties  which  paid  no  duties.  But  in 
the  counties  which  paid  none  inland  coals 
were  dearer  than  sea  coals  elsewhere.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  the  fiimily  which 
paid  ^fU.  a  year  in  London  for  coals,  would 
pay  only  it  in  Birmingham.  Such  an  argu<« 
ment  mif^t  impose  upon  those  who  had 
not  iaquired  into  the  si^jeot  as  he  had 
done.  He  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
fraudulent,  but  it  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. The  quality  was  very  different—* 
87  cwt.  of  Newcastle  coals  were  eqUbl  to 
40  cwt.  of  Staffordshire  coals.  He  be- 
lieved, upon  the  fairest  calculation,  that 
%s.  per  ton  upon  all  coals  would  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a'  revenue  equal  to  that 
proposed  to  be  repealed.  Only  sixty  pe- 
titions had  been  procured  for  the  repeal* 
The  friends  of  tne  measure  had  worked 
hard,  but  this  was  all  they  could  get. 
From  many  places  they  failed  to  set  peti- 
tions in  answer  te  thenr  applications* 
Many  ef  the  inhabitants  of  London 
tlMiijiki  the  tax  was  one  that  ought  to  b^ 
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imposed  if  there  had  been  none»  and  ntf 
petition  had  been  presented  fronr  West- 
minster. 

Mr.  Alderman   Wood  said;    that  the 
supporters    of  the    measure  before  the 
House  were    placed  between  two  fires. 
Last  year  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
^ve  hopes  that  this  tax  would  be  altered 
in  the  course  of  this  session,   but  now 
those  who  advocated  an  eaualization  of 
duty  were  charged  with  endeavouring  to 
repeal  the  tax  sdtogether.    But  this  was 
not  his  object;  he  wished  to  have  the 
duty  equalized,  and  if  a  tax  of  l^.per  chal- 
dron was  imposed  on  all  coals  coming  from 
the  pit,  it  would  bring  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
more  to  the  revenue  than  was  raised  by 
the  existing  system.    It  was  said  that 
inland  coals,  though  exempted  from  the 
duty,  became  as  dear,  from  the  addition 
of  canal  and  land  carriage,  as  sea-borne 
coals;   but  the  House  should  recollect, 
that  the  price  of  sea-borne  coals  was  also 
much  increased  by  land  carriage.    If  the 
duty  was  takenjof  fromNewcastle,  it  might 
go  to  check  the  inland  coal  trade  In  some 
measurci^   but   then   manufacturers  and 
consumers  generally  could  obtain  coak 
much  cheaper  than  they  now  do.    It  was 
said  that  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  in- 
land coal  trade  would  be  ruined  by  this ; 
but  what  right  had  those  persons  to  claim 
en  exemption  from  a  tax  levied  on  the 
rest  of  the  country?    Could  they  expect 
that   the   chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  wanted  money,  would  not  call 
upon  them  to  contribute  their  proportion 
>  to  the  public  wants?    Let  the  present 
duty  be  continued  if  necessary,  but  then 
let  the  proprietors  of  inland  coals  be  also 
taxed.      He  could  not  see  why  Wales 
should  be  exempted  from  this  tax  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.    If 
the  poverty  of  tne  country  was  the  cause, 
then  Cornwall  had  an  equal  claim,  as  the 
labouring  classes  had  been  reduced  to  great 
distress  at  the  period  when  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  extended  his  favour  to 
Wales.    The  period  of  this  indulgence, 
however,  would  expire  in  1820,  imd  he 
hoped  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  take  a  lesson  from  what  had  passed, 
and  not  allow  any  one  part  of  the  country 
to  be  relieved  from  a  burthen  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.    He  was    the   more 
anxious  that  some  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied, from  a  knowledge  of  the  su&rings 
of  the  lower  classes  of  London  from  the 
high  price  of  coals :  he  had  known  them 
pay  so  miidbi  as  7f*  a  bushel  in  times  of 
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scarcity,  when  the  inhabftants  of  other 
parts  of  the  country  could  purchase  coals 
at  half  that  price.  The  manufacturers  of 
iron  were  also  seriously  injured  by  the 
existing  system.  There  was  no  necessity 
of  placing  the  duty  to  be  taken  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  under  the  excise,  as  it  could 
be  collected  as  tolls,  as  other  taxes  now 
were. 

Colonel  fVood  thought  it  was  an  odd 
way  of  making  coals  cheap,  to  lay  an  ad- 
ditional duty  upon  them.  He,  however, 
preferred  the  existing  system*  He 
thought  the  cause  why  tne  coal  tax  waft 
taken  off  in  Wales,  i^as  not  distinctly 
understood.  The  Welch  coal  wa»  prin- 
cipally of  a  sort  that  would  not  be  used  in 
London.  It  was  principally  used  to  burn 
limestone  to  manure  the  mountainous  part 
of  that  country.  When  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  off  in  Wales,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  substitute  in  view, 
which  a  distrust  of  the  chancelkMr  of  the 
exchequer  prevented  from  being  men- 
tioned. And  he  doubted  not  but  tne  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  also  a  substitute 
in  view,  which  he  kept  back  from  a  fear 
that  the  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer 
would  continue  the  present  tax,  and  adopt 
the  substitute  also  [a  laugh].  If  the 
hon.  member  had  a  substitute  in  view, ' 
which  could  be  borne  without  distress- 
ing the  country,  he  ought  in  fairness 
to  mention  it  in  place  of  the  present 
tax.  If  any  tax  could  be  spared  from  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  he  could  name 
several  which  had  an  equal  claim  with  the 
coal  tax.  He  thought  a  mitigation  of  the 
salt  tax  would  be  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try, if  it  could  be  done ;  but  he  allowed 
that  at  present  it  was  impracticable.  He 
could  also  mention  another.  He  thought 
a  part  of  the  excise  duty  on  candies, 
might,  if  any  tax  could  be  spared,  be 
taken  off.  The  people  were  now  obliged 
to  go  to  the  chandler's  shop  for  candles, 
but  in  his  country,  though  it  was  a  little 
irregular,  they  made  their  own.  This  tax 
brought  in  800,000/.  but  the  collecting  of 
it  cost  50,000/.  The  fact  was,  that  par- 
liament commenced  taxation  at  the  wrong 
end ;  they  relieved  themselves  from  the  bur- 
thens, and  threw  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor  [Hear !].  The  city  members 
had  been  active  against  the  property-tax, 
but  they  would  have  been  better  employ- 
ed in  relieving  the  poorer  classes  from  the 
weight  with  which  they  were  saddled* 
For  his  /part,  he  voted  in  favour  of  the 
property-taX|  and  had  received  the  thanks 
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of  liii  C0D8titti6Dti  for  to  doip{[.  He  did 
not  know  what  were  their  opioions  at  pre- 
sent  as  to  such  a  tax ;  but,  for  hionelf,  he 
was  of  opiniony  that  a  moderated^property- 
tax  would  be  the  most  beoeficial  tax  that 
could  be  imposed  oa  the  country*  A 
duty  of  2f.  upon  each  chaldron  of  coals, 
maae  a  serious  difierence  to  those  con- 
cerned in  iron  works;  it  would,  in  fact, 
determine  whether  they  could  export  or 
not.  A  petition  upon  this  subject  from 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  was  alluded  to, 
in  which  he  complained  that  all  coals 
coming  into  the  port  of  London,  whether 
inland  or  not,  were  considered  as  carried 
eoastvise.  It  seemed  there  was  a  large 
stone  at  Staines,  to  which  the  port  o( 
London  was  said  to  ^extend  by  some  old 
regulation.  Any  coals  brought  below 
that  stone,  whether  inland  or  not,  were 
considered  as  arriving  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don. Some  time  back,  a  cargo  of  coals 
was  brought  to  this  stone  from  Wales ;  an 
excise  officer  was  immediately  dispatched, 
who  completely  frightened  them  away, 
and  no  coals  from  that  country  had  ap- 
peared there  since.  The  officer,  however, 
still  remained  at  his  post.  The  evil  might 
be  remedied  by  removing  the  stone  to 
London  bridge.  The  poor  of  the  city 
would  then  have  the  advantage  of  inland 
coals.  He  thought  that  this  question  had 
gone  to  sleep,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
mistaken ;  he  must,  therefore,  give  his 
decided  negative  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Alderman  JVood  wished  to  explain' 

.  with  respect  to  the  great  stone.     It  was 

by  direction  of  government,  not  of  the 

city,  that  coab  were  not  allowed  to  come 

lower  down. 

Mr.  fV.  Courtenay  said,  that  this  was  a 
tax  which  pressed  neavily  upon  the  poor, 
and  injured  manufacturers  very  much.  In 
Exeter,  where  the  population  was  only 
18,000,  they  paid  10,7(Xtf.  in  coal  duties. 
The  inequality  of  the  tax  was  so  evidenti 
that  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  to  attempt  to  dwell  upon  that  con- 
sideration. He  would  support  the  mo- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  would  place  the  tax  more 
equally  on  the  country.  If  the  tax  had 
eidsted  during  a  long  time,  no  just  ar^u- 
m&ai  could  1^  deriv^  from  its  antiqmty, 
that  an  alteration  ought  not  at  present  to 
be  made ;  for  the  length  of  its  continuance 
ought  not  to  sanctify  an  unequal  and  un- 
just tax. 

Lord  MUton  expressed  his  surprise  that 
a  debate  on  the  subject  of  repealing  a  tax 
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should  have  proceeded  so  far  without  the 
House  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
intention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. But  surely  when  relief  was  to  be 
afforded  from  the  pressure  of  the  present 
impost,  that  relief  ought  not  to  be  partial 
but  general.  Take  away,  however,  the 
present  tax,  and  the  relief  would  be  par- 
tial. The  hon.  alderman  had  adverted  to 
the  great  amount  levied  on  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster ;  but  was  not  its 
greater  proportion  paid  by  the  wealthy 
citizens  and  rich  families  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town  ?  He  viewed  the  present 
question  with  considerable  apprehension, 
because  he  believed,  though  it  was  not 
avowed,  that  it  was  but  an  indirect  way 
of  getting  at  an  equalization  of  the  tax ;  a 
measure  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  manufacturing  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. It  was  also  to  be  recollected,  that 
though  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  compassionate  city  of  London  were 
thus  solicitous  for  the  repeal  of  the  parlia- 
mentary part  of  the  tax,  which  was  ap- 
plicable to  general  purposes,  they  would 
not  give  up  that  very  large  portion  of  it 
which  was  received  tot  their  own  purposes. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with  expressing 
his  determination  to  give  the  motion  his 
decided  negative. 

The  Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  his  views  on  the  question 
must  have  been  known,  from  what  be  had 
at  different  times  stated  when  petitions 
were  presented  on  the  subject  to  that 
House.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
bis  not  having  previously  taken  a  part  m 
the  ducussion.  Besides,  he  was  willing 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentlemen,  who, 
from  their  local  connexions,  were  calcu- 
lated to  afford  the  House  the  fullest  in- 
formation. Since  the  subject  was  first 
introduced,  it  was  his  deckled  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  stir 
a  question  of  this  nature,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances o£  the  country  were  such  as 
not  to  allow  the  hope  of  a  favourable  de- 
cision. Enough  had  passed  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  former  night,  to  show  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  parliament  to  watch 
with  jealous  and  peculiar  care  any  thing 
that  tended  to  produce  a  diminution  of 
revenue.  Indeeid,  it  would  be  his  duty  in 
a  few  days  to  call  the  attention  of  that 
House  to  the  manner  ia  which  they  might 
best  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  it  was  to  be  recollected  that 
they  had  received  a  considerahle  relief  al* 
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neAdjr  by  tlie  ceMatien  •£  %fae  wiir  tax. 
Couls,  which,  in  1614,  were  at  62f.  per 
chdklron  in  the  pool,  were  now  to  be  liad 
at  4&S.  giving  a  relief  of  14  ihillings  by 
that  measure.  He  did  not  think  the 
HfOuse  eould  act  otherwise,  under  the  cir- 
oumsHinces  of  Uie  couotry,  than  to  reject 
the  motioD. 

Mr.  L^mla^M  eatd,  he  had  heard  with 
g«eat  regpet,  though  certainly  not  with 
surprise,  the  determmation  of  the  ohaa- 
eellor  of  the  exchequer  not  to  agree  to 
febe  repeal  of  this  moat  oppresaive  tax— - 
act  oaly,  it  appeared,  did  he  neao  to  re» 
fuse  the  relief  bow  claiaoed,  but  be  oen* 
tenplated  the  levying  of  fresh  taxes  cm 
Ihe  people,  in  a  period  of  profound  peace. 
He  and  bis  {riends  would  nMst  sieadfasthr 

appose  the  introduction  of  new  taxes, 
e  knear  net  whether  the  House  would  or 
would  net  support  them— he  knew  not 
^belher  their  opposition  would  be  aiic- 
oessRd — but  they  would,  at  all  events, 
have  the  consomory  reftectioB  that  th^ 
bd^  discharged  their  4uty  [Hear  !].-*- 
The  boB.  member  (colonel  Wood)  bad 
lAade  a  very  facetious  speech,  on  a  very 
grave  subject.  Like  ao  ben.  member 
(Mr.  Marryat)  who,  on  a  former  evening 
made  several  observations  on  the  price  m 
tallow,  the  gallant  colonel  had  entered 
into  a  dissertation  en  taHow-oandles.  He 
boped  the  similarity  would  not  end  here, 
but  that,  like  the  hoa.  member  to  whom 
he  had  alluded,  tbe  gallant  colonel  having 
made  bis  speech,  would  quit  tlm  House 
without  vouag.  He  had  entertained  the 
House  with  a  supposed  bull  asade  by  the 
city  of  London,  m  denominatiog  coals  on 
tbe  PaddiB^en  canal,  sea«borne :  but  the 
&ct  was  not  so— Inland  coals  brought  to 
London  did  not  pay  tbe  coast  duties,  but 
a  particular  duty  imposed  by  govemmest 
for  the  protection  of  tbe  revenue  they  de- 
rived from  tbe  importatiaa  of  tea-bome 
coals  into  the  port  of  London.  The  House 
were  next  amused  by  the  gallant  ookmd 
with  tbe  history  of  toe  great  stowi  m  the 
River  Thames.  He  slated,  that  a  Custom- 
house  officer  was  sent  down  to  this  stone 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  cargo  of 
Welsh  coals  from  being  mtroduced  into 
tjie  port  of  London.  The  t:aosequence 
was,  the  vessel  returned,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate officer  remained  ever  since  at  his 
post— «  Infelix  Theseus  aedit  et  am- 
peroue  sedebit.'*  [Hear, -hear  l].-^Biit 
reaUy  the  subject  was  of  too  nsiioh  im* 
portance  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  ««y«  In 
consequence  of  the  heavy  duty  payabto 
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on  sea-  borne  cohls,  4hole  carried  by  caoab 
were  preferred  whenever  they  could  be 
procured.  Tbe  ooasequenoe  was,  that  a 
great  number  of  vessels  were  thrown  out 
of  emfdoyaent,  and  thus  the  principal 
nursery  fisr  seamen  was  diacooraged. 
Sea-%ome  coals  had  lately  been  exck^ed 
from  several  ports  and  districts  which 
they  forroeiiy  aopplied  vis.  Boston,  L3ma, 
Northampton,  Bedlbrd,  Newport  Pagnd), 
and  many  others.  That  exdusion  had 
diminished  the  aale  ta  the  amount  of 
50,000  chaUrons  in  the  year  1817,  when 
the  last  calculation  was  made;  and  had 
those  50,000  chaldrons  been  taken,  aa 
Ifefore,  fraas  tbe  part  of  Sunderland,  eas- 
ployment  would  have  been  given  to  50 
ships,  now  fcdd  op,  and  d50  seamen  an- 
nually^  besides  numerous  labourers  em* 

eoyed  in  loading  and  delivering  ships.*^ 
e  need  not  imprem  on  die  House  the 
importance  of  protecting  that  coasting 
UMe,  from  which  in  tbe  event  of  any  war 
breaking  out,  our  best  namen  were  drasm* 
They  had  beard  from  the  bon.*  matnber 
the  reasons  trbidi  caosed  the  tax  on  coak 
in  Wales  to  be  removed— 4md  thev  know, 
that  in  179S  it  had  been  repealed  with 
vespect  to  Scotland.    Whr,  he  asked,  waa 
this  boon  withheld  from  Enghmd  and  Ire- 
land ?    Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
chaldrons  of  coal  were  annualJy  imported 
into  Ireland:  and  in  his  opinion,    that 
fiivour  which  was  shown  to  Wales  dKmld 
be  extended  abo  to  Ireland.    When  they 
considered  the  impoverisbed  state  of  thto 
people  of  this  country,  surel  v  it  was  right 
that  this  boon   ahould  be  bestowed  oa 
them.    Dayafter  day  dieyaawcharitaUa 
societies  formed  to  supply  the  poor  vrith 
coak,  either  gratis  or  at  a  d^ap  rate.  But 
sorely  more  good  would  be  effiBCted  by 
repealing  the  tax  than  oosM  eaer  bo  de« 
riv«d  irmn  the  benevolent  amistaace  of 
the  charitible  and  well-disposed.    It  was 
a  aaost  ectvaordnmry  circumstanea>  that 
this  artieb  should  be  taxed  in  pkoea  to 
whwh  it  was  breoght  at  a  great  oxpenao 
and  with  considerabk  difficulty ;  but  that 
it  ehoold  be  free  from  iespunt,  where  k 
could  be  procured   with   ■earoeiy   any 
trouble.    This  surely  was  not  the  libend 
piincipk    on   which  taaition  obookl  bo 
fiounded^-but  be  oould  poiot  out  many 
instanees  where  the  aamo  defcot  waa  oh- 
asrvabk.  Tbe  iimqaali^  of  the  tax  wauM 
ewly  be  depmnstratad  by  the  ftct  that 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  paid  9s.  4d.  doty. 
porcbahboA    14  other  iRWDties  6i.  The 
flmaar  faying  U4W.  dnty>  the  iMor  !«. 
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Id.  toi  each  hum^  beings  wfaibi  four 
amntisB  peiA  twofiMrlfaiiig*,  and  21  coim* 
ties  paid  oelhieg.  Aod  ginwpoaing  liie 
population  of  Eogkad  and  Wales  to  be 
11  millions.  The  House  would  find  that 
tbe  duty  was  levied  on  4i  mtllioBs,  whilst 
6|  millions  paid  nothing.  The  ehancellor 
dftheeadbeqinrhadsaidr  that  were  the 
duties  taken  ofl^  the  price  to'tbe  consumer 
would  remain  the  same^  becaMse  tbe  pro* 
prietor  would  raise  the  priee^  That  be 
denied^-and  aH  eKperieAce  was  against 
tbe  assertion.  The  repealing  the  war- 
duties  bad  oocasioned  no  incrtase— -on  the 
contrary  the  pctce  had  diaiiittished  at  the 
mouth  o£  the  aune  1^.  a  cbaldron— ^aad 
this  would  alwi^s  be  the  oaae  whilst  that 
coop^itioD  existed  kt  the  north,  which 
satuaUv  arose  from  the  gveat  extent  of 
nunefsl  proper^  in  fuU  work.  It  was 
said,  bj  tiie  boik  colonel,  that  the  ineoae 
tax  did  not  affect  tbe  poor;  but,  setting 
aside  its  inquisitorial  operatioB  and  the 
vexation  with  which  it  visited  persons  of 
confiaed  mcome  -leaving  these  consider- 
ations out  of  the  question—- be  would 
maintain  that  it  was  a  tax,  which  if  not 
4irecllyy  did  indireotly,  press  on  them, 
since  it  pveveated  those  persons  from  ess* 
plojing  them,  who,  if  at  were  not  in  ex- 
Mtence,  would  have  poasesaed  the  means 
as  they  reallv  possessed  tile  inoKnation. 
If  ever  that  Jelestable  impost  was  intrO' 
duced,  he  would  humbly,  but  as  irmlT  as 
be  could,  express  his  abborrenee  m  iC 
£Hear,  bear !}.— If  it  were  brougbt  for^ 
ward  again  (notwithstanding  the  taunts  of 
the  boa.  odonel)  who  said  that  the  tax 
bad  been  repealal,  in  order  that  the  in- 
comes of  the  rich  Aould  be  spared,  while 
the  poor  were  oppressed  (a  seoliaient 
whica  he  was  astomsbed  to  hear  so  loudly 
cheered),  he  hoped  the  House  would  do 
its  dut[^,  and  repel  the  proposition  with 
the  indigii8ti(ui  it  deserved-^ [Hear]. 

Colonel  Woodf  in  explanation,  said, 
be  had  expressly  recommended  a  property, 
and  not  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Dickhuon  opposed  the  principle 
which  man^  eentlemen  bad  expressed 
themselves  in  iavoar  ai,  namely,  that  of 
» tax  on  coids  at  the  pit'sMnouth.  Such 
a  tax  would  afect  every  person,  of  every 
description,  in  the  country.  It  would  be 
worse  than  that  odioiu  tax  which  dis- 
graced their  histonr,  called  tbe  poll-tax. 
Thelatter  only  aftctedpersena  who  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  while  a  tax 
ou  coala  at  the-  pit'a-mouth  would  aibel 
every  bmw,  wein«i>  and  cHd»  in  the 
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country.  The  hen.  mombor  censured,  in 
strong  teraM,  the  part  taken  by  the  city 
<^  London  on  this  question,  aad  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  deterninaiiott 
to  vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  fV.  Swtkk  thought  that  the  whole 
question  migfat  be  resolved  into  ^is  issue 
—whether  coals  should  be  subject  to 
little  or  no  tax  in  places  where  it  was 
cheap,  but  be  subject  to  a  eoosiderable 
addition  in  places  where  it  was  already 
dear.  A  tax  which  in  its  nature  was  un- 
equal, must  be  injorkwMi  to  tbe  country  $ 
at  large.  He  thought  that  the  argument 
derived  from  the  antiquitv  of  this  tax  was 
of  no  iaqportance,  and  that  if  coals  were 
Introduced  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  wood  was  at  present  grown  lor* 
fuel,  an  opportunity  would  be  aibrded  of 
addii^  to  the  extent  of  land  £t  for  culti- 
vation. It  was  lor  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  every  thing  of  service  to  the 
community  should  be  furnished  to  the 
public  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Mr.  Deniion  supported  the  motion, 
principaHy  on  the  ground  that  tbe  tax 
operated  so  heavily  on  one  part  of  the 
coanlrr,  when  other  parts,  and  particu^ 
hftrly  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  countries, 
were  exempt.  The  only  just  principle  of 
taxation  was,  that  it  should  be  equal  on 
the  taxed  oemmedity  upon  every  class  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.  But  he  thought 
the  tax  on  coals  one  of  the  most  partial 
and  grievous  taxes  under  which  the  ase*- 
tropolis  and  its  vicinity  laboured.,  and 
therefore  he  should  vote  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Sinclair  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
question.  On  which  he  observed,  that 
Uie  hon.  member  for  Donegal  should  no€ 
prevent  him  by  clamour  from  doing  hts 
duty  to  bis  constituents  [Order,  order]. 
If  any  other  member,  connected  with 
Scotland,  had  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject,  he  should  have  thought  it 
highly  indecorous  in  him  to  have  trespass* 
ed,  for  a  second  time,  upon  its  indulgence, 
but  he  rose  to  protest,  in  behalf  of  his 
native  country,  against  any  measure  which 
could  possibly  lead  to  a  general  equaliza- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  coal  throughout 
the  empire.  Such  an  impost  was  antici- 
pated in  every  part  of  Scotland  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  alarm  and  dismay ; 
not  only  because  it  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  manufhcturers,  but  because 
it  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to- 
wards the  community  at  large,  inasmuch 
f^  the  ux  on  sea-borne  coal  had  already 
been  commuted  in  Soolland  for  an  impost 
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of  a  di&rent  kind.  It  had  been  said,  thai 
this  motioo  was  not  for  an  equalization  ; 
but  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  this 
measure  if  successful,  must  inevitably  be 
followed  up  by  a  proposition  from  lus 
right  hoh.  friend  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
thus  occasioned  in  the  revenue,  by  im- 
posing a  tiresh  duty  upon  coals  throughout 
the  kingdom  (cries  of  No,  no).  Other 
gentlemen  might  think  otherwise;  but 
this  was  his  sincere  conviction,  which  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  candid 
avowed  of  an^hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
behind  the  treasury  bench  (Mr.  Courte* 
nay),  who  supported  the  removal  of  the 
existing  duty,  on  the  ground  that  it  must 
inevitably  load  to  an  equalization.  The 
hon.  mover  had  stated,  that  he  bad  an 
eiccellent  substitute  to  propose ;  but  he 
(Mr.  S.)  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  any  unexcep- 
tionable tax  that  could  be  suggested, 
should  not  be  adopted  in  lieu  of,  but  in 
addition  to,  the  existing  imposts.  As  to 
taking  off  this  duty,  without  providing  a 
substitute,  such  a  course  was  quite  im- 
practicable. He  had  voted,  during  the 
present  session,  against  the  abolition,  or 
even  reduction,  of  any  existing  tax,  and 
should  continue,  however  reluctantly,  to 
pursue  the  same  course;  because  he 
thought  that,  ia  the  midst  of  our  actual 
embarrassments,  it  would  be  unfair  to- 
wards his  majesty's  ministers,  and  unjust 
towards  the  public  creditor,  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  one,  and  impair  the 
security  of  the  other,  by  cutting  off,  at 
such  a  crisis,  from  the  national  treasury, 
any  productive  source  of  revenue.  He 
considered  the  present  question  to  be, 
whether  we  should  leave  the  coal  duties 
to  be  paid  by  those,  who,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  liable  to  them,  or 
impose  a  fresh  burthen  (by  equalizing 
the  tax)  upon  many  industrious  and 
public-spirited  manufacturers,  who,  after 
struggling  for  years  under  the  pressure  of 
unexampled  difficulties  and  privations, 
were  only  beginning  to  emerge /rom  this 
state  of  suffering  and  distress,  and  would 
naturally  consider  an  additional. duty  to  be 
an  unjust  and  grievous  hardship.  They 
were  a  class  well  intitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  House,  because  they  contributed 
very  largely,  not  only  to  the  revenue,  but 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  belonged ;  and  he  should 
therefore  show  the  interest  he  took  in  their 
w^ai;ei  by  opposing  the  present  motion* 
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Lord  Mount  Charles  said,  that  ailer 
the  personal  allusion  made  to  bun  by  the 
hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down,  he 
must  require  an  apology  from  that  hon» 
member  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Sindair  was  id>out  to  reply,  when 
a  loud  cry  of  Chair,  Chair  1  called  up 
the  Speaker^  who  said  he  was  sure  the 
hon.  member  must  be  aware,  on  a  little 
consideration,  that  if  he  thought  any  boiu 
member  interfered  f^ith  his  right  ii  ex* 
pressing  his  (minion,  it  was  his  duty  to 
address  the  House  on  the  subject,  and 
not  that  hon.  member.  He  was  per* 
suaded,  therefore,  that  under  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  the  hon.  member 
would  see  that  he  had  been  wrong. 

Mr.  Sinclair  disclaimed  any  offensive 
personal  allusion ;  but  as  there  was  a  loud 
clamour  tlie  moment  that  he  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  feel  annoyed  by.  it.  He  certainly 
was  ready  to  make  every  proper  apology 
for  his  warmth  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  rose  to  vindi* 
cate  the  city  of  London  from  the  aspersion 
cast  on  its  conduct  by  an  hon.  member. 
The  bon.  member  should  not  foreet  thai 
on  every  emergency  the  city  of  London 
had  always  been  foremost  to  manifest  its 
loyalty,  and  to  advance  its  extensive  and 
liberal  aid  to  the  government.  The  cele« 
brated  income  tax,  the  discontinuance  of 
which  was  so  much  lamented  now  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  he  believed  originated 
with  the  city  of  London,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  add,  that  it  was  the  spirit 
and  nersevering  firmness  of  the  city  of 
London  which  gave  the  mortal  blow  to 
that  odious  and  inouisitorial  tax.  The 
hon.  member  shoula  also  recollect  that 
although  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
against  this  tax  as  a  heavy  grievance,  the 
population  of  the  city  was  not  as  one  to 
ten  of  those  in  its  vicinity  who  felt  its 
pressure,  and  who  were  much  less  able  to 
bear  it;  and  more  especially  the  manu- 
facturing orders  and  labouring  poor  in  its 
suburbs  and  surrounding  vicinage,  who 
were  most  grievously  affscted  by  this  tax. 

Sir  t/.  Sebright f  In  the  present  exigency, 
was  not  for  reducing  ine  revenue.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  mumces  of  the  coun- 
try were  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  and 
a  rigid  syitem  of  public  economy  adoptedt 
no  man  would  be  more  ready  to  pay  him- 
self, and  to  vote  for  the  payment  by  the 
nation  at  large,  of  such  taxes  as  the  good 
of  the  state  might  require.  But  the  duty 
un4er  consideration  was  most  un&ir  and^ 
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partial,  and  he  must  enter  bis  protest 
against  it. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  with  re- 
peet  to  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
some  gentlemen,  that  if  the  tax  were  re- 
pealed in  London,  instead  of  lowering  the 
price  here,  it  would  only  transfer  it  to 
the  owners  of  coal  mines,  who  would  di- 
rectly charge  a  mudi  higher  price  en 
coals  at  the  pit's  mouth,  he^ould  speak 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  for  the  last 
18  or  20  years,  not  a  shilling  had  been 
raised  on  the  price  of  coals  at  the  pit's 
mouth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  diminish- 
ed one  shilling  per  chaldron  for  three 
years  past*  The  coal  owners  charged  at 
the  pit  but  16«.  the  chaldron,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  poor  of  London  were 
paying  ?«•  the  bushel.  He  should  sup- 
port  the  nrotioQ. 

Mr.  EiUoe  supported  the  motion,  be- 
cause he  thought  an  equalization  of  the 
duty  preferable  to  the  present  tax,  which 
be  considered  partial  and  oppressive. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  he  shouia  vote  against 
the  tax,  because  he  thought  it  extremely 
oppressive  in  the  metropolis  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  he  should  vote 
against  an  equalization,  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  manu- 
facturing dbtricts. 

Mr.  Protheroe  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  city  of  Bristol  in  petitioning  against 
the  equalization  tax,  because  they  thought 
k  would  immediately  occasion  a  consider- 
able rise  on  coals  at  the  pit's  mouth.  ,  But 
with  respect  to  any  tax  on  coals,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  in  all  Bristol,  and 
that  was,  that  the  tax  should  be  repealed 
altoffether«  He  trusted  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  all  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try would  call  for  revision,  and  when  the 
relinquishment  of  this  oppressive  tax 
would  be  forced  upon  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  ManneU  said,  that  in  rising  to  op- 

Sose  the  motion,  he  was  directing  his 
ostility  to  the  equalization  of  duty ;  for 
he  was  convinced,  that  if  the  present  du- 
ties were  repealed,  new  ones  of  such  a 
nature  would  be  immediately  resorted  to. 
Any  alteration  to  which  his  conception 
led  him  would  be  unjust  and  grievous  to 
his  constituents.  The  county  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  and  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  lived,  was  filled  witli  coal 
mines  and  studded  with  manufactories ;  to 
it  any  duty  would,  in  consequence,  be 
highly  injurious  and  uniust ;  for  they  had 
bulk  large  edifices  for  their  manufactures^ 


upon  the  faith  of  cheap  fuel,  and  the  coal 
proprietor  had  embarked  his  capital  in 
mines  on  the  faith  of  their  contmuance* 
But  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
poor  in  many  parts  without  wood  and 
without  coals,  and  to  whom  coals  must 
be  carried  more  than  twenty  miles  on 
almost  impassable  roads,  and  under  a  lati- 
tude of  nine  months  winter?  No  man 
agreed  more  fully  in  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  on  the  subject 
of  taxation*  He  would  oppose  every  tax 
which  tended  to  support  corruption  or 
military  despotism;  but  when  he  could 
see  that  the  tax  was  just,  and  it  was,  in 
his  judgment,  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  state,  he  would  as  readily  vote  for 
its  continuation.  London  had  such  ad- 
vantages as  no  dther  part  of  the  kingdom 
could  boast— A  court,  a  parliament,  ^ 
judicature,  and  all  the  attendant  wealth 
belonging  to  them  expended  in  it— a  na- 
tional bank— an  East  India  monopoly- 
charities — kionations  -^  schools  —  asylums 
without  end — high  prices  for  labour,  and 
every  comfort  and  convenience,  when  the 
power  of  working  ceased,  gave  it  privi- 
leges and  advantages  no  other  place  could 
attain.  He  opposed  thb  bill,  then,  in  its 
first  stage,  and  should  continue  to  oppose 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Byng  observed,  that  as  the  existing 
lluty  was  most  oppressive  and  unequal, 
and  bore  peculiarly  hard  on  those  whoo^ 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr,  Sumner  replied.  After  which,  the 
House  divided:  Ayes  49;  Noes  15U 
Majority  against  the  motion  102. 

List  qfihe  Minority^ 


Anson,  hon.  G. 
Barnel^  James 
Bastard,  E.  P. 
Bastardy  John 
Becher,  W. 
Beunet,  hon.H.G. 
Buxton,  F. 
Byng,  G. 

Conyngham,  lord  F. 
Courteuay,  W. 
Crawley,  8. 
Denison  W.  J. 
DuncannoD,  lord 
ElUce,  Ed. 
Gurney,  H. 
Harvey  D.  W. 
Hony  wood,  W. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  J,  G. 
Lefevre,  S. 


Maule,  hon.  Wm. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Mount  Charles,  lord 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Normanby,  lord 
Onslow,  Serjeant 
Powlct,  hon.  H.  W. 
Perring,  sir  John 
Protheroe,  Ed. 
Pryse,  P. 

Ramsbottom,  John 
Ranclifie,  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thorp,  aldecman 
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TurtoDj  E. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Waithraan,  alderman 
Western,  C. 
Williams,  Wm. 
Wilsoo^airE. 


Wilson,  Thomas 
Wood,  Alderman 

TELLERS. 

Samner,  Holme 
Ebringtoo,  lord 


Insolvent  Debtors  Relief  Bill.] 
Lord  AUhorpf  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  his  intended  measure  for 
the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in  Engr 
land,  observed,  that  the  unanimity  wiSti 
which  the  committee  ap|»ointed  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  had  agreed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  which  it  was  hi«  mten- 
tion  to  propose,  relieved  his  mind,  in  a 

freat  measure,  from  the  embarra«ment 
e  should  otherwise  ieel,  in  bringing  for* 
ward  so  important  a  question.  He  was 
bound  to  apologiae,  however,  for  Intro* 
ducin^  the  bill  be^re  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  printed*  His  motive  in 
doing  so  was,  the  necessity  impressed 
upon  his  mind  of  originating  the  bill  with* 
out  farther  delay,  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
printed  as  soon  as  oossible,  with  a  view  to 
a  full  discussion  of  it  in  the  future  stages 
af\er  the  report  had  made  iu  appearance. 
For  this  reason  he  should  now  enter  more 
into  detail  than  would  be  proper  under 
other  circumstances  in  ao  early  a  stage. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  explain  to 
the  House,  that  the  old  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  gave  to  the  creditor  a  power 
of  inflicting  unlimited  imprisonment  on  an 
insolvent.  The  principle  on  which  it  went 
was  this-^that  the  debtor  was  able  to  pny^ 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  until 
he  had  paid.  But,  beside  the  falsehood 
of  the  principle  itself,  the  consequences 
proved  most  injurious  both  to  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  in  many  instances.  On 
the  one  hand,  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
not  the  means  of  paying  were  kept  in 
confinement,  while,  on  the  other,  many 
persons  who  could  pay  remained  in  pri- 
son, and  set  their  creditors  at  defiance. 
The  first  measure  of  relief  to  the  severity 
of  such  a  system  was  that  entitled  the 
Lords'  acts.  The  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure was,  to  entitle  the  debtor  to  his  dis- 
charge on  surrendering  his  property,  ex- 
cept it  was  objected  to  by  any  one  of  his 
creditors:  and  in  order  to  secure  him 
against  malicious  detention,  the  objecting 
creditor  was  obliged  to  pay  him  what  was 
called  his  groats,  a  sum  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  sixpence.  Notwith- 
standing this  regulation  great  inconve- 
nience was  experienced,    'rhe  gaolf  be- 


came so  crowded,  that  recourse  wns  had 
to  temporary  insolvent  acts,  which  wera 
also  objectionable  in  many  respects.  They 
were  objectionable  as  ex  postjaclo  laws ; 
they  were  also  objectionable,  from  the 
inequality  of  their  operation.  The  debtor, 
who  was  confined  bat  a  few  months,  was 
liberated  imder  their  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  debtor  who  was  confined  for  as 
maa^  years.  The  consequence  was,  that 
whenever  an  insolvent  act  was  expected, 
the  gaols  became  crowded  with  debtors 
who  we»e  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
in  many  iasunces«  to  defraud  their  ere* 
ditors.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enact  a  jpermanent 
law,  which  was  first  brought  forward  in 
1813.  The  principle  of  this  law  was,  thai 
not  the  body,  but  the  property  of  the 
debtor  should  be  considered  as  the  satis* 
faction  to  which  the  creditor  was  intitled. 
Such  a  principal  was  obviously  the  best 
for  both  parties,  and  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  effect  a  new  court  was  established. 
Every  one  approved  of  the  principle,  but 
the  bill  contained  defects  in  its  particular 
enactments,  which  Yed  to  great  abuses* 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  remove  those 
defects,  but  the  whole  of  the  four  acta 
that  were  passed  upon  the  subject  had 
proved  inadfequate.  Among  the  principal 
defects,  was  that  of  conducting  the  exa- 
mination of  accounts  in  open  court.  It 
was  clear  that  they  could  not  be  examined 
in  such  a  place  with  that  accuracy  which 
was  desirable,  and  many  instances  occur* 
red,  in  which  property  was  kept  back 
instead  of  being  given  up  to  the  creditors. 
Another  defect  was,  that  the  debtor  could 
choose  his  own  time,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  months,  to  demand  his  discnarge, 
from  whence  it  often  happened,  that  the 
prisoner  lived  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  or 
king's-bench  until  he  had  spent  all  hia 
property,  and  then  applied  for  his  release* 
He  was  aware  that  there  were  provisions 
in  the  present  act  to  remedy  these  imperr 
foctions,  but  they  were  found  to  be  insuf- 
ficient. The  third  defect  was,  that  the 
creditors  had  no  power  to  conmel  the 
debtor  to  apply  for  his  release  heme  his 
property  was  entirely  expended.  These 
were  the  main  objections  to  the  law  as  it 
stood,  but  there  were  minor  ones,  into 
which  he  would  not  enter  at  present,  aa 
they  must  lead  him  more  into  detail  than 
he  was  willing  to  enter  imtil  the  biU  came 
regularly  before  the  House.  To  remedy 
these  disadvantage^,  he  should  propose, 
in  the  fint  place^  that  an  examinntioa  o£ 
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the  accounts  diovld  take  place  before 
tbev  were  examined  in  court,  as  was  done 
under  the  bankrupt  laws.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint 
three  commissioners  in  the  Insolvent 
debtors  court,  instead  of  one,  and  as  the 
court  was  one  from  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal,  such  an  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  judges  was  the  more  reason- 
able.  One  of  the  ooromissioners  should 
preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
and  no  creditor  who  did  not  prove  his 
debt  at  that  meeting,  should  have  any 
claim  upon  the  property.  This,  he  thought, 
wovld  lead  to  a  bonifde  division  of  the 
debtor's  e^cts.  To  correct  the  second 
evil,  he  would  propose  that  the  dditor 
iihould  be  obliged  to  make  his  option  whe- 
ther be  would  take  the  benefit  of  the  act 
within  fourteen  days  after  his  arrest.  If 
be  did  not  do  so  within  that  time,  lie 
should  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  his 
daim  to  be  released  under  it;  but  the 
creditor  should  still  be  enabled  to  apply 
to  Ibe  court  for  the  purpose  of  obliging 
the  debtor  to  apply  for  his  release,  in 
order  to  come  at  his  property.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  intended  to  apply  to  per- 
sons con6ned  on  mesne  process,  as  it  was 
possible  thev  might  not  inrve  been  arrest- 
ed for  just  debts.  There  w«re  other  parts 
of  tbe  svstem  which  reoaintd  improve- 
ment. Fees  were  established  now  in  the 
Insolvent  court,  which  tbe  bill  in  oontem- 
plation  was  intended  to  abolish.  He  was 
aware  that  some  Ejections  might  bt  made 
to  such  an  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
particular  instances;  but  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  he  (bought  would  be,  to 
adfi^  the  principle  of  abolition ;  and  i^ 
tiiere  were  any  instances  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  retain  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing fees,  to  make  those  instances  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  What  he  had 
now  said  appikd  to  the  osseof  d^ors 
confined  In  Loodon ;  but  in  order  to  apply 
the  bill  to  those  confined  in  the  country 
also,  he  would  propose  that  the  magis- 
trates of  tbe  quarter  sessions  should 
appoint  sxamtneTs  to  investigate  the  ac- 
counts, who  should  report  to  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  commissioners  should 
report  to  the  court  in  Lsmdon.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  that  any  great  olMec- 
tions  could  be  made  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill ;  it  was  po^ible  that  some  might  dis- 
approve of  the  additional  expense  to 
whid)  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
siooevs  instead  of  one  must  lead;  but 
vHioa  tbey  cowsidered  that  tbe  objeot  wai 


to  relieve  onfimtuoate  debtors  from  op- 
pression, and  also  to  benefit  credhora 
themselves,  he  trusted  that  the  expense 
would  not  prove  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty. As  great  abuses  bad  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  debtors 
in  the  country,  from  tbe  place  at  which 
their  creditors  resided,  to  a  distance 
where  they  could  not  attend  to  oppose 
them,  the  bill  contained  a  provision, 
enabKng  the  court  in  London  to  select 
that  part  of  the  country  for  tbe  examina- 
tion of  their  accounts  where  most  of  the 
creditors  resided.  The  power  of  removal 
should,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  be 
made  not  to  depend  on  the  debtor  him- 
self. Having  so  far  detailed  the  nature  of 
the  measure,  he  should  now  move,  <<  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
Relief  of  Insolveot  Debtors  in  England.'* 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  present  was  not 
the  time  to  enter  into  any  diacussion,  but 
as  much  misconception  had  gone  abroad 
witli  respect  to  the  vews  of  the  peti- 
tioners, lie  wished  to  state,  that  no  indis- 
position  was  shown,  either  by  the  peti- 
tioners, or  by  any  of  the  witnesses,  to 
the  adoption  of  some  meassire  fior  the  re- 
lief of  unfortunate  debtors.  He  concurred 
with  the  noble  lord  in  general  as  to  the 
remedy  with  which  he  proposed  to  meet 
the  evils  of  the  present  systetn,  but  wished 
to  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  points  when  the  bill  came 
properly  before  the  House. 

The  Ckanceiiot  ^ihe  Ex(^emfer  Bkid, 
that  this  question  was  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  that 
he  should  be  the  last  man  to  oppose  1^ 
aseasure  because  a  little  more  expense 
might  be  incurred  by  it.  He  should  think 
it  his  duty,  when  tbe  bill  was  introduced 
te  consider  what  would  be  llie  most  eco- 
nomical arrangement.  He  could  eafely 
assert,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
question  regarding  the  poor-kws,  his  mind 
bad  been  more  embarrassed  upon  this  sub- 
ject than  on  any  other.  The  bill  originally 
brought  forward  in  the  other  House,  by 
lord  Uedesdale,  had  almost  totaNy  failed  ; 
it  had  been  productive  of  the  most  lavish 
waste  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor,  and  of  great  hardship  towards  the 
creditor.  Af^er  complimenting  the  zeal 
with  which  the  noble  lord  had  entered 
into  tbe  subject,  and  the  auceess  with 
which  he  appeared  to  hAve  encountered 
its  difiiculties^  he  pledged  himsdf  to  «ft>Wl 
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every  astistaoce  In  his  power  to  render 
the  bill  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Mr.  Hursi  also  complimented  the  noble 
lord  on  his  exertions,  and  expressed  his 
entire  approbation  of  every  part  of  the 
bill.  The  object  being  one  which  had 
frequently  occupied  his  mind,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  svstem  hav- 
ing frequently  come  under  his  observation, 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  afford  every 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  a  measure  so  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Haroey  thought  that  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  now  presented  itself 
to  his  majcstpr's  ministers,  to  correct  the 
general  admmistration  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  A 
great  expense  might  also  be  avoided. 
There  were  at  present  fourteen  lists 
of  bankrupt  commissioners,  costing  the 
country  S5,000^  a-year.  Now*  if,  instead 
of  these,  three  judges  of  insolvency  were 
appointed,  with  a  Mlary  of  3,000/.  a-year 
each,  a  great  saving  would  be  effected, 
and  the  property  of  bankrupts  and  insol- 
vents would  be  divided  with  greater 
promptitude  and  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  Ctmrtenay  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  member,  that  such  an  alteration 
as  he  proposed  would  be  attended  with 
any  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  would  create  a  complicated 
and  expensive  system,  which  would  be 
intolerable.  He  did  pot  think  that  the 
increase  of  commissioners,  as  suggested 
|iy  the  noble  lord  who  proposed  the  bill, 
would  be  attended  with  advantageous  re^ 
suits.  He  would  admit  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  auxiliaries  to  the  present 
commissioner  might  prove  advantageous. 

Sir  John  Newport  hoped  that  the  bill 
proposed  to  be  introduced  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  The  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system  had  been  deeply  felt  in  that 
island. 

Mr.  Leslie  Foster  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  laws  of  Ireland  could  be  assimilated 
with  those  of  England  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  provisions  of  this  measure  could 
be  extended.  He  entirely  agreed  in  the 
defects  of  the  bill  which  at  present  ex- 
isted, and  the  melancholy  effect  it  had 
upon  Ireland. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Bank  Afpairs — Article  in  "  Thb 
Courier  "  Newspaper.]  Mr.  CaUaghan 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  chanceNor 
•f  the  exchequer  on  the  subject  of  an 
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article  in  die  Courier  newspaper  of  this 
day,  which  appeared  to  be,  and  would  be 
considered  by  the  country,  to  be  official. 
The  article  in  question  was  as  follows : — 
*  *  As  a  parliamentary  measure  calculated 
to  facilitate  bullion  payments,  it  is  pro-- 
posed  to  make  provision  for  the  gradual* 
repayment  of  the  sum  of  ten  millions  due 
to  the  Bank.  Such  repayment  to  take 
place  before  the  comn>encement  of  buU 
lion  payments,  that  is,  before  the  Ist 
February,  1820." — Ndw,  as  this  was  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the 
country,  he  wished  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  any  inten* 
tion  was  really  entertained  by  govern^ 
ment  of  paying  to  the  Bank  this  sum  of 
ten  millions  before  the  1st  February  1820? 
The  article  in  question  expressly  stated 
this  to  be  the  principal  feature  of'^  the  re* 
solutions  to  be  moved  in  both  Houses.^ 
When  the  public  were  filled  with  appre- 
hensions respecting  the  diminution  of  the 
circulation,  such  a  paragraph,  bearing  to* 
be  official,  could  not  &U  to  fill  them  with 
the  ereatest  alarm.  A  statement  how- 
ever from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
of  its  being  an  unauthorized  paragraph, 
would  relieve  them  from  their  anxiety. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  object  to  ar-* 
tides  in  newspapers  which  any  member 
might  choose  to  consider  official,  being 
made  the  foundation  of  questions  like 
this.  The  House  were  bound  to  interfere 
to  prevent  any  question  being  put  to  a 
minister  on  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
a  newspaper  bearing  no  signature.  In 
such  a  case,  ministers  must  either  remain 
silent,  or  commit  the  public  interest  by  a 
premature  declaration  of  their  intentions. 
He  rose  to  protest  against  a  practice  which 
had  never  yet  been  suffered,  and  never 
would  be  sufiered  by  the  House. 

.Mr.  GrenfsU  was  surprised  that  any 
member  should  consider  any  article  in  a 
newspaper  official.  In  the  resolutions  to 
be  moved,  there  was  indeed  an  allusion  to 
the  payment  of  10  millions  to  the  Bank* 
but  not  a  syllable  about  the  time  when  it 
was  to  be  paid.  He  hoped  that  no  an- 
swer would  be  given  to  a  question  so  ir- 
relevant. 

Mr.  CaUaghan  said,  the  article  in  ques- 
tion carried  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp 
and  character  of  official. 

The  Speaker  trusted  the  hon.  member 
would*  on  a  little  reflection,  be  convinced 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  ^estion 
was  put  to  any  minister  on  an  article  in  a 
newspaper,  on  a  subject  of  such  conse* 
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qoeiice.  A  practice  like  this  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  inconveoient  con- 
seouences. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  felt  all  the  objections  to  the  question 
which  had  been  stated.  He  was  sorry 
that  die  hon.  gentleman  should  have  been 
misled  by  a  private  communication  to  put 
the  question ;  and  he  hoped  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  would  never  hereafter  consider  any 
article  in  any  newspaper  as  official.  With 
respect  to  the  paper  m  question,  he  could 
not  help  saying*  that  he  had  seen  much 
in  that  paper  that  he  entirely  disapproved 
of. 

Illicit  Distillation  in  Ireland.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Irish  Illicit  Distillation 
acts. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  ^O' 
posed  a  resolution,  that  leave  be  given  to 
brinff  in  a  bill,  "  to  limit  the  continuance 
of  the  operation  of  the  several  acts  for 
imposing  Fines  upon  Townlands  and  places 
in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  offences  relating 
to  the  unlawful  distillation  of  Spirits,  and 
to  amend  the  said  acts,  and  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  prevention  or  sup- 
pression of  such  offences."  He  intimated 
that  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  event  of 
his  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill, 
to  accompany  it  with  several  regulations, 
which  would,  he  trusted,  in  the  interim, 
obviate  many  of  the  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  the  present  mode  of  pre- 
venting illicit  distillation  in  Ireland.  It 
was  known  that  in  the  barony  of  In- 
oishowen,  where  illicit  distillation  at  one 
time  raged,  it  was  e&ctually  extinguished 
bjT  the  energy  of  an  effective  police ;  now 
his  intention  was,  that  wherever  this  po- 
lice was  established,  and  effectively  acted 
upon,  no  townland  fines  should  be  levied, 
and  that  after  the  summer  of  the  ensuing 
year,  the  effect  of  the  measure  should  be 
reviewed.  He  wished,  in  the  interim,  to 
have  a  clause  in  force,  giving  any  county 
a  power  to  apply  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to 
call  into  action,  in  the  particular  district, 
the  townland  fine  system  where  it  might 
be  deemed  necessary.  He  was  also  pre- 
pared to  mitigate  the  operation  of  the 
existing  practice,  and  instead  of  levy- 
ing the  fine  where  the  head  or  worm  of 
a  still  was  found  concealed,  only,  to 
levy  it  where  the  machine  was  found 
complete.  Another  mitieation  would  be, 
to  bar  the  infliction  of  noes  after  three 
years.    In  the  event  of  a  county  calling 
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iir  the  aid  of  the  police  system,  it  was  in- 
tended that  government  should  pay  one- 
half  of  the  expense,  and  the  county  the 
other.  With  respect  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  stills,  he  thought  such  a 
measure  could  be  better  introduced  in  a 
separate  bill.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  ask 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  said  bill." 

8ir  «/r  Newport  did  not  rise  on  the 
oresent  occasion  to  oppose  this  motion. 
No  man  was  more  anxious  than  be  was 
to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty.  But  he  was  afraid  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  to  divert  from 
the  resources  of  the  country  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  Ireland ;  and  when  this 
result  was  known,  then  they  would  be 
taunted  with  the  unproductive  nature  of 
their  revenue,  though  in  fact  Uie  defalca** 
tion  was  occasioned  by  mismanagement. 
Though  he  had  strong  objections  to  the 
motion,  on  accoimt  of  what  he  considered 
would  be  its  effect  upon  the  revenue,  y^t 
he  had  a  still  greater  and  more  insuperable 
objection  to  what  he  conceived  would  be 
its  operation  upon  the  morals  of  the  peo« 
pie.  The  effect  of  the  existing  system 
had  been,  he  thought,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  rescue  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
classes  from  the  miserable  condition  into 
which  they  had  been  previously  sunk  by 
the  practice  of  illicit  distillation.  He 
sincerely  hoped  his  predictions,  that  a 
repeal  of  the  existing  Jaw  would  renew 
the  old  evil,  would  not  follow.  He  ho- 
nestly and  fairly  thought  the  proposed 
measure  a  bad  one,  and  that  it  would 
induce  a  recurrence  of  the  old  eviK 
Being  of  this  opinion,  he  would  certainly 
in  a  Aiture  stage  oppose  the  bilL    • 

Mr.  Chichester  expressed  his  cordial 
satisfaction  that  the  attention  of  ministers 
had  been  at  length  drawn  to  the  abomin- 
able operation  of  the  townland  fine  system 
in  Ireland.  He  had  always  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  moment  the  evils  and 
distresses  which  that  system  provoked 
were  fully  explained  to  the  House,  redress 
would  be  inevitably  obtained;  and  the 
result  verified  his  anticipation.  The  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was> 
to  substitute  another,  and  a  modified 
measure  for  that  which  was  now  in  such 
oppressive  operation.  He  earnestly  hoped 
the  alteration  would  succeed,  and  answer 
every  fair  purpose.  Whether  it  did  or 
not,  no  eonsiueration  should  induce  him 
to  countenance  a  continuance  of  the 
townland  fine  system.    Independent  of  its 
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notorious  inefficiency,  lie  had  a  funda- 
mental objection  to  it,  whidi  would  not  be 
i^aken  if  even  the  existing  system  was 
successful  instead  of  being  unavailing*- 
this  objection  was,  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  unprincipled— it  broke  down 
the  barriers  between  the  guilty  and  the 
ninocent,  and  punished  with  indiscriminate 
severity.  ^ 

Mr.  Valeniine  Blake  urged  the  necessity, 
in  whatever  measures  were  taken,  of  keep- 
ing in  full  view  the  necessity  of  suppress- 
ing illicit  distilhition,  which  was  so  fruitful 
of  evil.  He  did  not  believe  the  existing 
law  to  be  so  unjust  and  improper  as  it  had 
been  represented  to  be,  nor  did  he  hope  for 
much  gfood  from  the  proposed  measure. 

Sir  J.  Stetvart  felt  himself  bound  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  using  every  exertion  to 
render  his  meditated  measure  available. 
Nobody  doubted  the  necessity  of  sup- 
pressing illicit  distillation ;  but  the  conse- 
Suences  of  the  townland  fine  system  were 
readfoJ,  and  could  no  longer  be  endured. 

Oenend  Hart  said,  that  the  operation 
of  the  existing  system  was  so  oppressive 
luad  intolerable  In  Ireland  that  no  chanse 
could  be  for  the  worse.  In  fact,  the 
people  would  have  preferred  the  terrors 
4xt  martial-law  to  the  continuance  of  the 
townland  fine  system.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  same  thing.  The  only  difference  was, 
that  the  people  were  oppressed  by  disci- 
plined troops  in  a  brown  uniform  instead 
of  a  red ;  and  instead  of  having,  in  cases  of 
outrage,  the  protection  of  honourable  men 
on  dourts-martial,  they  had  a  court  of 
excise,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say,  showed 
no  disposition  to  mitigate  the  oj^pression 
of  the  system,  and  which  constituted  in 
itself  the  separate  offices  of  judge,  jur^, 
and  executioner.  The  expenment,  as  it 
Was  called,  of  the  townland  fine  system, 
iroB  bad ;  it  fuled  to  produce  any  thing 
but  indiscriminate  oppression  wherever  it 
had  been  tried^look,  for  instance,  at  the 
county  of  Donegal,  where  armies  of  ex- 
cisemen were  let  loose  upon  the  people— 
their  motive  was  their  rewards,  and  their 
feward^  were  provided  by  the  existing 
hiw :  fraud,  and  chicanery,  and  cunning, 
were  sure  to  triumph.  He  had  for  a 
considerable  period  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  oppression  of  the 
existing  system  in  Ireland ;  he  had  re- 
peatedly amoved  for  papers  with  the  view 
of  exposing  its  monstrous  effects.  His 
motions  were  either  met  with  an  unseemly 
refusal,  or  when  earned,  their  efiect  re- 
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larded,  he  might  almost  say  lost,  by  tho 
dilatory  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  the 
House  had  been  obeyed.  Three  separate 
motions  had  been  in  succession  made  for 
the  production  of  papers  ordered  by  the 
House,  and  it  was  only  when  the  terror  of 
committal  was  resorted  to  that  they  were 
found  to  be  forthcoming.  He  was  glad 
to  find  the  eyes  and  ears  of  ministers  open 
to  this  question ;  and  he  was  sure,  now 
that  they  looked  at  the  existing  oppression 
with  a  serious  intention  of  removing  it, 
they  would  find  the  most  cordial  co-ope- 
ration, on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Ireland,  in  suppressing  illicit  distillation, 
which,  besides  being  the  bane  of  the 
morals  of  the  people,  withdriew  their 
labours  and  attention  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  which  pro  tanto  subtracted 
from  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  dimi«> 
nishing  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  ope- 
rating injuriously  upon  the  profit  of  the 
labourer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  stated,  that,  m  the 
representative  of  a.  city  which  contained  H 
large  body  of  opulent  distillers,  whose 
interests  were  at  stake,  he  thought,  on 
their  part,  he  had  a  ri^ht  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  government 
on  this  question.  Thev  first  displayed  a 
decided  hostility  to  tbb  motion;  they 
then  yielded  to  their  opponents,  and 
without  notice,  or  giving  any  reason  for 
changing  sides,  took  the  opposite  course ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  from  ita 
versatility,  very  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  chief  distillers  of  Ireland.  He 
begged  to  guard  himself  against  any  idea 
of  being  supposed  to  countenance  ^0 
means  by  which  the  townland  fine  system 
was  carried  into  execution  in  Ireland. 
No  man  could  suspect  him  of  countenanc- 
ing arbitrary  or  oppressive  proceedings; 
but  he  still  thought  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  after  his  avowal  upon  the 
subject,  had  placed  himself  in  rather  a 
penlous  alternative,  in  submitting  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  system  which,  according 
to  his  opinion,  had  considerably  tended 
to  put  down  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland. 
A  great  alarm  prevailed  respecting  the 
intended  measure  for  the  establishment  of 
small  stills.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  overiook  the  protec- 
tion and  consideration  which  was  due  to 
the  existing  large  distilleries.  He  hoped 
that  fun  time  would  be  given  to  have  this 
bill  printed,  so  as  to  let  the  large  distillers 
understand  the  ^ttiation  In  which  llhey 
wonld  be  placed  by  the  alterattotL 
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Lord  Mount  Ckaries  ttron^ly  contended 
a^intt  the  evik  of  the  existing  law.  He 
did  not  wish  to  see  any  interest  unequally 
operated  upon,  but  be  denied  the  right 
or  the  power  of  the  larger  distilleries  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  operation  of 
a  measure  which,  he  was  persuaded,  would 
have  a  most  salutary  tendency.^  The 
county  of  Donegal,  was  an  exami)le  of 
the  oppressive  effect  of  the  existing 
system. 

Mr.  French  reprobated  the  existing 
system.  On  the  Connaught  circuit  the 
calculation  was,  that  it  annually  led  in  that 
district  to  a  thousand  penuries.  He  was 
sure  that  the  alteration  of  the  law  would 
have  the  support  of  ninety-nine  out  of  the 
hundred  Insn  members. 

Mr.  HtUchinton  repeated,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  not  likely  to  produce  univereal 
satis&ction.  He  bad  that  day  aUended  a 
most  respectable  meeting  of  Irish  distil- 
lers, who  were  certainly  at  sea  upon  the 
question.  They  had  had  communications 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
jected measure. 

Sir  N*  CoUkwrtt  said,  that  the  only 
object,  and  he  tliought  it  a  faur  one,  of  the 
Irish  distfllers  was,  after  having  enduirked 
large  capitals  on  the  faith,  he  might  say, 
of  parliunent,  to  be  protected  against  the 
consequences  of  an  alteration  in  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer's  system. 

The  ChanceUor  qf  the  Exdiequer  said, 
that  some  of  the  Iridi  distillers  had  waited 
upon  him  that  morning,  in  a  state  of  con- 
nderable  alarm;  but,  previously  to  their 
leaving  him,  thejr  did  not  seem  dissatisfied 
at  his  projected  measure,  while  they  cer- 
tainly wished,  and  very  naturally,  for  pro- 
tection for  themselves. 

Mr.  Forbes  congratulated  general  Hart 
on  the  perseverance  he  had  shown,  in 
brinsinff  thb  question  to  what  he  trusted 
wouTd  be  a  successful  termination. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  May  21. 

RXSTRICTIOK    ON    CASH     PAYMENTS 

^-Petition  or  the  Mkbchants  of 
London  in  favour  of.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent, signed,  bv  between  4  and  iQO  of  the 
most  respectable  merchants  in  the  citv  of 
London,  against  the  conclusion^  to  which 
the  Bl^lk  committees  bad  coniei  as  exem- 


plified in  their  plan  for  returning  to  a  me- 
tallic circulation.  If  the  petitioners  aimed 
at  having  a  permanent  paper  currency,  he 
undoubtedly  totally  dinered  with  them; 
but  if,  as  he  understood  the  petition,  they 
objected  to  the  plan  of  the  Bank  comr 
mittees,  as  tending  to  produce  a  forced 
diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
thereby  to  cause  the  greatest  distress,  he 
entirely  agreed  with  tliem.  His  lordship 
having  presented  the  petition,  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  ob- 
served that  the  signatures  were  those  of 
the  most  respectaUe  persons  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  they  would  have  been 
much  more  numerous  had  it  not  been  for 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  at  the  gener 
ral  meeting  which  was  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning,  namely  the  at- 
tendance there  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Wooler, 
Pearson,  and  other  persons  of  the  same 
description,  whose  business  it  was  tp 
throw  every  thinff  into  confusion.  That 
these  men  went  mere  in  character,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  as  they  made  no  secret 
that  they  expected  the  greatest  distress  t^ 
be  produced  by  die  operation  of  the  plaiji 
of  the  government;  that  half  the  taxes 
could  not  be  paid  in  consequence;  tha( 
commerce  and  agriculture  would  be  nearly 
ruined;  in  short,  that  the  greatest  confu- 
sion would  be  the  result :  which  was  ex- 
actly what  they  wanted.  The  petition, 
had  there  been  time,  would,  he  was  ia- 
structed  to  say,  have  been  much  more  nu- 
merously signed. 
The  petiuon  was  as  follows : 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Ptoliament 
assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  under- 
signed Merchants,  Bankers,  Trad- 
ers and  others,  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity. 

«  Humblv  sheweth ;— That  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of 
bis  [present  maiesty,  reciting  that  an  act 
was  passed  in  the  44th  year  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign,  intituled.  <  An  act  to 
«  continue,  until  six  months  after  the  ra- 

<  tification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peac^, 
the  restrictions  contained  in  several  acts 

<  made  m  the  37th,  38th,  42nd,  and  43rd 

<  years  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty, 

*  on  payments  of  cash  bv  the  Bank  of 

*  England,  which  act  had  by  several  sub- 

*  sequent  acts  been  continued  untU  the 

<  5th  day  of  July  1818»  and  recitmg  that 

*  unforeseen  circumstances  which  had  og- 
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<  curred  since  the  passing  of  the  last  of  the 
^  said  acts  had  rendered  it  expedient  that 
'  the  said  restrictions  shoula  be  farther 
'  continued,    and    that    another    period 

<  should    be   fixed    for    the  termination 

<  thereof,'  it  is  enacted  that  the  said  act 
should  be,  and  the  same  was,  thereby  fur- 
ther contiqued  until  the  5th  day  of  July, 
1819. 

*^  That  the  same  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  expedient  that  the  said  res- 
trictions should  be  continued  by  the  said 
act  of  the  58ih  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty,  until  the  5th  day  of  July, 
1819,  have  not  ceased  to  exist. 

"  That  your  petitioners  have  rea^n  to 
apprehend,  that  measures  are  in  contem- 
plation with  reference  to  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  by  the  bank  of  £ngland 
which  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners 
vrill,  as  they  humbly  submit  to  your  lord- 
ships, tend  to  a  forced,  precipitate,  and 
hi^nly  injurious  contraction  of  the  circu- 
latmg  medium  of  the  country. 

**  That  the  consequences  of  such  con- 
traction will,  as  your  petitioners  humbly 
conceive,  be  to  add  to  the  burthen  of  the 
public  debt ;  greatly  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  the  taxes;  to  lower  the  value  of 
all  landed  and  commercial  property ; 
seriously  to  affect  both  public  and  private 
credit ;  to  embarrass  and  reduce  all  the 
operations^  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  to  throw  out  of  em- 
plo3rment  (as  in  the  calamitous  year  of 
|816)  a  great  proportion  of  the  indus- 
trious and  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

/'  That  your  petitioners  are  fortified  in 
the  opinion  which  they  have  thus  humbly 
submitted  to  your  lordships,  by  the  dis- 
tresses experienced  by  the  commercial, 
trading,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  partial 
reduction  of  the  Bank  issues,  which  it  ap- 
pears has  recently  taki^n  place. 

**  That  your  petitioners  humbly  beg 
leave  to  represent  to  your  lordships  that 
they  are  fully  convinced  that  neither  the 
manner  nor  the  time  which  your  petition- 
ers have  reason  to  apprehend  is  intended 
to  be  proposed  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  is  suited  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  they  anticipate. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  hum- 
bly pray  your  lordships  to  take  the  pre- 
mises into  your  serious  consideration,  and 
that  the  time,  as  at  present  fixed  by  law, 
for  the  termination  of  the  restriction  upon 
payments  of  cash  by  tlie  Bank  of  Eng- 


land, may  be  extended  to  a  period  wblch 
shall  not  tend  to  a  forced  and  precipitate 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  *  of 
the  countryor,  to  embarrass  trade,  or  to  in- 
jure public  credit,  agriculture,  manufac« 
tures  and  commerce,  and  that  your  lord- 
ships will  be  pleased  to  grant  such  farther 
or  other  relief  in  the  premises  as  to  your 
lordships  shall  seem  meet*" 

Rbpresentatiok  of  the  Directors 
OF  THE  Bank  of  England.]  The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale^  previous  to  proceed- 
ing to  the  order  of  Uie  day,  statecf,  that  he 
understood  there  had  been  that  morning  a 
communication  made  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters from  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
bank  of  England;  and  if  so,  he  thought  it 
of  importance,  with  a  view  to  the  discus* 
sion  their  lordships  were  about  to  com- 
mence, that  some  information  should  be 
civen  respecting  it.  He  wished,  there- 
fore to  know  whether  a  communication 
had  been  so  made  from  the  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  to  his 
majesty's  ministers ;  and  if  so,  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  lay  such  com- 
raunidation  before  the  House  ? 

The  'EtVLflo^ Liverpool  stated,  thathehad 
that  morning  recerved  a  visit  from   the 

fovemor  and  deputy  governor  of  the 
lank,  who  handed  to  him  a  paper  from 
the  court  of  directors,  stating  it  to  contain 
the  opinion  of  that  body  with  respect  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bank  commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  parliament.  He 
asked  of  the  two  gentlemen  from  whom 
he  received  the  paper,  whether  it  was 
handed  to  him  with  the  view  or  intention 
that  it  should  be  laid  before  the  two 
Houses  of  parliament  ?  They  replied  thai 
the  communication  was  not  made  with  the 
view  or  intention  of  its  being  laid  before 
parliament,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
his  majesty's  ministers  in  possession  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  directors  with  res- 
pect to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Bank 
committees.  He  then  stated  to  them, 
that  if  any  question  was  asked  of  him  in 
parliament,  with  reference  to  such  a  com- 
munication,^ he  of  course,  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  received  it,  nor  could  he  re- 
fuse, if  called  for,  to  produce  it,  for  the 
information  of  parliament.  The  governor 
and  deputy  governor  replied,  tbatif  it  was 
wished  to  lay  the  paper  before  parliament, 
the  court  of  directors  bad  no  objection. 
His  lordship  then  produced  the  paper 
alluded  to,  and  slated,  that  he  was 
ready  to  lay  it  upon  the  tabie^  if  moved  for. 
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The  Earl  of  Lauderdide  then  moved  for 
a  copy  of  the  said  paper  which  was  im- 
mediately presented  by  the  earl  of  Lifer- 
pooly  and  is  as  follows : 

Representation,  agreed  upon  the  SOthday  of 
M^,  1819,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  laid  before  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Directors  of  the  Banic  oT  England,  hav- 
ing taken  into  their  roost  serious  considera- 
tion the  Reports  of  the  secret  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bsnk  of  Eng- 
land, with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  at  the  period 
now  fixed,— have  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay 
before  his  majesty's  ministers,  as  early  as 
possible,  their  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
measures  su^ested  by  these  committees  for 
the  approbation  of  parliament. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  committees,  the  measure  of  the 
Bank  recommencing  cash  payments  on  the 
5th  of  July  next,  the  lime  prescribed  by 
the  existing  law,  "  is  utterly  impracticable^ 
and  would  be  entirely  inefficient,  if  not  ruin- 
ous." 

Secondly,  it  appears,  that  the  two  commit- 
tees have  come  to  their  conclusion  at  a  period, 
when  the  outstanding  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  do  not  much  exceed  35,000,000/.; 
when  the  price  of  gold  is  about.  4/.  Is,  per 
ounce ;  ana  when  there  is  great  distress,  from 
the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  fall  of 
prices  of  imported  articles. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, that,  as  lon^  as  such  a  state  of  things 
shall  last,  or  one  m  any  degree  similar,  with- 
out either  considerable  improvement  on  one 
side,  or  growing  worse  on  the  other,  the  Bank, 
acting  as  it  does  at  present,  and  keeping  its 
issues  nearly  at  the  present  level,  could  not 
venture  to  return  to  cash  payments,  with  any 
probability  of  benefit  to  the  public,  or  safety 
to  the  establishment. 

The  two  committees  of  parliament,  appa- 
rently actuated  by  this  consideration,  have 
advised,  that  the  Bank  shall  not  open  pay- 
ments in  coin  fora  period  of  four  years,  but  shall 
be  obliged,  from  me  1st  of  May,  18S1,  to  dis- 
charge their  notes  in  standard  ^old  bullion  at 
mint  price,  when  demanded  m  sums  not 
amounting  to  less  than  thirty  ounces.  And, 
as  it  appears  to  the  committees  expedient, 
that  this  return  to  payments  at  mint  price 
should  be  made  gradually,  they  propose,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  February  next,  the  Bank 
should  pay  their  notes  in  bullion,  if  demanded 
in  sums  not  less  than.sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate 
of  4/.  U.  an  ounce,  and  from  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  to  the  1st  of  May  foUowing,  at  3/. 
19s.  6(i.  an  ounce. 

If  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  have  a  true 
comprehension  of  the  views  of  the  committees 
in  submitting  this  scheme/to  parliament,  they 
art  obliged  to  infer^  that  the  object  of  the 
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committees  is,  to  secure,  at  every  hasard, 
and  onder  eveiy  possible  variation  of  circum- 
stances, the  return  of  payments  in  gold  at 
mint  price  for  bank  notes,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years;  and  that  this  measure  is  so  to 
be  managed,  that  the  mint  price  denomina- 
tions shall  ever  afterwards  be  preserved, 
leaving  the  market  or  exchange  price  of  gold 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Bank,  solely  by  the 
amount  of  their  issues  of  notes. 

It  fiirther  appears  to  the  Directors,  with 
regard  to  the  final  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
the  payment  of  Bank  notes  in  gold  at  mint 
price,  that  discretionary  power  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  Bank ;  and  that  it  is  merely 
to  regulate  its  issues,  and  make  purchases  of 
gold,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  answer  all  possible 
demands,  whenever  its  treasury  shall  be  again 
open  for  the  payment  of  its  notes. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  think  it  right  to  observe  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  that  being  engased  to  pay 
on  demand  their  notes  in  statutable  coin,  at 
the  mint  price  of  3/.  17f.  lOfcf.  an  ounce,  they 
ought  to  be  the  last  persons  who  should  ob 
ject  to  any  measure  calculated  to  effect  that 
end ;  but  as  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be  adopted, 
as  operating  upon  the  general  issue  of  their 
notes,  by  which  all  the  private  banks  are  re- 
gtilated,  and  of  which  the  whole  currency,  ex* 
elusive  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  is  com 
posed,  they  feel  themselves  obliged,  by  the 
new  situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
by  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  to  bear  in 
mind,  not  less  their  duties  to  the  establisk> 
ment  over  which  they  preside,  than  their 
duties  to  the  community  at  large,  whose  in- 
terest in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  relation, 
have  in  a  great  degree  been  confided  to  their 
discretion. 

The  Directors  being  thus  obliged  to  extend 
their  views,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  in  their  consideration  of 
this  measure,  cannot  but  feel  a  repugnance, 
however  involuntary,  to  pledge  themselves  in 
approbation  of  a  system,  which,  in  their  opi* 
nk>n,  in  all  its  great  tendencies  and  opera- 
tions, concerns  the  country  in  general  more 
than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Bank 
ak>ne. 

It  is  not  certainly  a  part  of  the  regular 
diUy  of  the  Bank,  under  its  original  institu- 
tion, to  enter  into  the  general  views  of  policy, 
by  which  this  great  empire  is  to  be  governed, 
in  all  its  commercial  and  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, which  exclusively  belong  to  the  admi- 
nistration, to  parliament,  and  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large;  nor  is  it  the  province  of  the 
Bank  to  expound  the  principles,  by  whieh 
these  views  ought  to  be  reflated.  Its  pecu- 
liar and  appropriate  duty  is  the  management 
of  the  concerns  of  the  banking  establishment, 
as  connected  with  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  the  lodgments  consigned 
to  its  care,  and  the  ordhiary  advances  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  to  govemmeat« 
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But  whea  the  Directors  are  now  to  be 
called  upon*  in  the  new  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed  by  the  Restriction  act,  to 
procure  a  fund  for  supporting  the  whole  na- 
tional currency,  either  in  bullion  or  in  coin, 
and  when  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
effect  this  measure  within  a  given  period,  b^ 
rei;ulating  the  market  price  of  ^old  by  a  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bank 
notes,  with  whatever  distress  such  limitation 
may  be  attended  to  individuals,  or  the  com- 
munity at  large;  tl^ey  feel  it  their  bounden 
and  imperious  dutvto  state  their  sentiments 
thus  explicitly^  in  the  first  instance  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  on  this  subject,  that  a  tacit 
consent  and  concurrence  at  this  juncture  may 
not,  at  some  future  period,  be  construed  into 
H  previous  implied  sanction  on  their  part,  of 
a  system,  which  they  cannot  but  consider 
firauj^bt  with  very  gveat  uncertaintjr  and  risk. 

It  is  impossible  for  them  to  decide  before- 
hand what  shall  be  the  course  of  events  for 
the  next  two,  much  less  for  the  next  four 
^ears  ;  they  have  no  right  to  hazard  a  flatter- 
ing conjecture,  for  which  they  have  not  real 
grounds,  in  which  they  may  be  disappointed, 
and  for  which  they  may  be  consiaered  re- 
sponsible. They  cannot  venture  to  advise  an 
unrelenting  continuance  of  pecuniary  pres- 
sures upon  the  commercial  world,  of  which  it 
if  impossible  for  them  either  to  foresee  or 
estimate  the  consequences. 

The  Directors  have  already  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  expediency  of  the 
Bank  paying  its  notes  in  bullion  at  the  mar- 
ket price  oAhe  day,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
how  far  fovourable  commercial  balances  may 
operate  in  restoring  the  former  order  oY 
things,  of  which  they  might  take  advantage : 
and  with  a  similar  view  they  have  propoMd, 
that  government  should  repay  the  Bank  a 
considerable  part  of  the  sums  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  exchequer  bills. 

These  two  measures  would  allow  time  for  a 
correct  judgment  to  be  formed  upon  the  state 
of  the  bullion  market,  and  upon  the  real  re- 
sult of  those  changes  which  the  late  war  may 
have  produced,  in  all  its  consequences,  of  in- 
creased public  debt,  increased  taxes,  increased 
prices,  and  altered  relations,  as  to  interest, 
capital,  and  commercial  dealings  with  the 
continent;  and  how  far  the  alterations  thus 
produced  are  temporary  or  permanent ;  and 
to  what  extent,  and  m  what  degree,  they 
operate. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  Directors,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  before-mentioned  two  measures, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance 
which  could  enable  the  Bank  to  extend  its 
purchases  of  bullion,  as  far  as  a  legitimate 
consideration  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
nation,  for  a  sufficient  currency,  could  possi- 
bly warrant.  Beyond  this  poin^  they  do  not 
consider  themselves  justified  in  going,  upon 
any  opinion,  conjecture,  or  speculation, 
merely  their  own ;  and  when  a  system  is  re- 
coittminndfd^  whieh  seems.to  take  away  (torn 
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the  Bank  any  thmg  like  a  discreCkmaiy  con- 
sideration of  the  necessities  and  distresses  of 
the  commercial  world ;  if  the  Directors  with- 
hold their  previous  consent,  it  is  not  ^om 
a  want  of  deference  to  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment«  or  to  the  opinions  of  the  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,' but  solely 
from  a  serious  feeling,  that  tiiey  have  no 
right  whatever  to  invest  themselves,  of  their 
own  accord,  with  the  responsibility  of  counte- 
nanc'mg  a  measure,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity is  so  deeply  involved ;  and  possibly  to 
compromise  the  universal  interests  of  the 
empire,  in  all  the  relations  of  agriculture, 
manufacture,  commerce,  and  revenue,  by  a 
seeming  acquiescence,  or  declared  approba- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Banl; 
of  England. 

The  consideration  of  these  ereat  questions, 
and  of  the  degree  in  which  all  these  leading 
and  coramandmg  interests  may  be  affected  by 
the  measure  proposed,  rests  with  the  ledsla- 
ture ;  and  it  is  for  them,  af^er  solemn  deuber^ 
ation,  and  not  for  the  Bank,  to  determine  and 
decide  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

Whatever  reflections  may  have  from  time 
to  time  been  cast  upon  the  Bank,  whatever 
invidious  representations  of  its  conduct  may 
have  been  made,  the  cautious  conduct  ii 
adopted,  in  so  measuring  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency, as  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  wants 
both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  government,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  it  within  reasonable 
bounds,  when  compared  with  what  existed 
before  the  war,  as  is  shown  in  the  Lords'  Re^ 
ports,  pages  10,  ]],  13,  and  IS,  the  recent 
effort  to  return  to  a  system  of  cash  payments, 
which  commenced  with  the  fairest  prospects 
(but  which  was  afterwards  frustrated  by 
events  that  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  con- 
trolled by  the  Bank)  are  of  themselves  i 
sufficient  refutation  of  all  the  obloquy,  which 
has  been  so  undeservedly  heaped  upon  the 
establishment 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 
submitting  these  considerations  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  request  that  the^  may  be 
allowed  to  assure  tnem.  that  it  is  always 
their  anxious  desire,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
them,  to  aid,  by  everv  consistent  means,  the 
measures  of  the  legislature,  for  furthering  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

RoBEBT  Best,  Sec. 

Bank  of  England— Resumption  of 
Cash  Payments.]  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  for  taking  into  considerar 
tion  the  Reports  of  the  l^cret  Committee 
on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England, 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhf  proceeded  to 
regret  his  inability,  arismg  fVom  severe 
personal  indisposition,  to  enter  at  any 
length  into  the  consideration  of  the  very 
important  question  which  stood  for  discus- 
sion.   Had  it  been  qa  other  pccasiops  b^ 
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taight  have  requested  the  indulgence  of 
their  lordships  to  postpone  the  discussion, 
but  aware  as  he  was  of  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  this  question  amongst  the  pub- 
liCy  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
ceed, though  he  must  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  only  very  briefly  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  His  lord- 
ship proceeded,  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
Voice,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  hear 
what  he  said,  to  observe,  that  it  was  the 
less  necessary  for  him,  had  he  been  able, 
to  ffo  through  the  details  of  the  subject, 
as  they  were  so  amply  supplied  by  the  re- 
ports, and  the  evidence  annexed  to  them. 
The  plan  proposed  for  a  return  to  a  me- 
tallic circulation  was,  in  his  judgment,  the 
best  calculated  to  unite  the  two  classes  of 
opinions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to 
this  question.  Thus,  those  who  advocated 
the  return  to  cash  payments,  and  who 
taiust  of  course  be  aware  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  return  to  that  system  on  a 
sudden  and  without  preparation,  would 
see  that  the  express  object  of  the  proposed 
plan  was,  that  return  to  cash  payments 
Which  they  so  much  desired,  only  taking 
care  that  the  return  should  be  by  means 
of  gradual  and  preparatory  steps,  in 
order  that  no  danger  might  arise  from  the 
change.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
Saw  nothing  but  danger  in  giving  up  our 
present  system  of  paper  circulation,  and 
returning  to  a  metallic  currency,  would 
isee,  that  by  means  of  the  preparatory 
Pleasures  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  at- 
taining that  great  object,  ample  time  was 
afforded,  in  the  interval,  in  case  of  any 
danger  arising,  to  take  whatever  measures 
tnight  be  deemed  necessary  to  avert  the 
evil.  With  regard  to  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  lord,  from  petitioners 
no  doubt  highly  respectable,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  they  had  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  object  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  committee,  no  forced  or  injurious 
diminution  of  the  circulating  medium  be- 
ing contemplated  by  the  committee,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  had  arranged  their  plan] 
with  the  express  view,  by  means  or  iisi 
gradual  operation,  of  preventing  that^ 
forced  diminution  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, which  would  undoubtedly  be  iniu* 
rious.  His  lordship,  after  again  regretting 
his  inability  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion 'of  the  subject,  concluded  by  moving 
the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  ^*  That  it  is  expedient  farther  td 
icontinue  the  Restriction  upon  Cash  Pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  for  a  time  to  be  limit- 


ed, in  such  manner  and  on  such  conditions 
as  shall  be  provided  by  parliament,  with  a 
view  to  insure  its  final  termination  at  the 
period  to  be  fixed. 

2.  "  That  previously  to  the  Resump- 
tion of  Cash  Paymenu  by  the  Bank,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  Bank  should  be  requir- 
ed, at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  parliament, 
to  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes  gold  duly 
assayed  and  stamped  at  his  majesty's 
mint  (if  demanded,  to  an  amount  not  less 
tlian  a  number  of  ounces  to  be  limited), 
valuing  the  same  in  such  exchange,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  4/.  Is.  per  ounce. 

8.  <<  That  at  the  expiration  of  a  farther 

geriod,  to  be  also  fixed  by  parliament,  the 
tank  should  be  required  to  give  hi  ex* 
change  for  its  notes,  gold  so  assayed  and 
stamped  (if  demanded,  to  an  amount  not 
less  than  a  certain  number  of  ounces  to 
be  limited),  valuing  the  same  in  such  ex- 
change at  the  mint  price. 

4.  **  That  at  some  time  between  the 
two  periods  abovementioned,  the  Bank 
should  be  required  to  give  in  exchange 
for  its  notes,  gold  so  assayed  and  stamp- 
ed, valuing  the  same  at  a  price  between 
4^.  1«.  and  the  mint  price:  and  that  after 
the  price  at  which  gold  shall  be  valued  in 
such  exchanges  shall  have  been  once 
lowered,  it  shall  not  again  be  raised. 

5.  "  That  after  the  pei4od  shall  have  ar- 
rived at  which  the  Bank  shall  be  required 
to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  its  notes  at 
the  mint  price,  a  farther  period  to  be  fix- 
ed by  parliament  should  be  allowed,  and 
a  certain  notice  given,  before  the  Bank 
shaU  be  required  to  pay  its  not^  in  cash. 

6.  **  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  laws, 
which  prohibit  the  melting  or  exportation 
of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm, 
and  the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  bul- 
lion madeofsuch  coin,  should  be  repealed." 

The  first  Resolution  being  put. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  to  move, 
as  an  amendment,  a  set  of  Resolutions, 
founded  on  a  view  of  the  subject  very 
different  from  that'taken  by  the  noble  ead 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee.  He 
therefore  urged  the  propriety  of  time  be- 
ing afforded  for  the  consideration  of  his 
propositions,  in  the  same  manner  as  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  wished  them  to  be  print 
ed,  and  a  future  day  to  be  fixed  for  goina^ 
into  the  debate,  by  which  means  their  lord- 
ships would  have  time  to  consider  the  sub« 
ject  more  maturely.  He  thought  it  im« 
possible  for  the  House,  in  its  present 
sute  of  imperfect  information^  to  come  t6 
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a  talisfaotory  deoiiion  on  the  great  qaes- 
tion  of  the  resuroptioo  of  cash  pajrments. 
Ile»  therefore,  moved,  that  all  the  words 
of  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  the  noble 
earl,  after  the  word  <'  that,'*  be  omitted, 
and  the  following  Resolutions  submitted 
in  their  stead : — 

1.  *'  That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1616,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1817,  the  exchanges  with  foreign  coun- 
tries were  generally  such  as  made  it  ad- 
vantageous to  import  both  gold  and  silver 
bullion  into  this  country ;  and  that  the 
evidence  reported  by  the  Committee 
proves,  that  at  that  time  large  importa- 
tions of  these  metals  actually  took  place. 

2.  <'  That  since  the  month  of  March, 
1817,  when  our  silver,  coin  was,  by  his 
majesty's  proclamation,  of  date  the  ist  of 
that  month,  established  in  circulation,  the 
exchanges  with  foreign  countries  have 
been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
import  gold  bullion  with  a  profit,  and  to 
have  made  it  uniformly  advantageous  to 
export  that  metal,  whilst  the  importa- 
tion of  silver  bullion  haa  constantly  been 
attended  with  a  profit ;  and  that  tlie  evi- 
dence, as  reported  by  the  committee, 
proves  beyond  a  doubt,  Uiat  gold  since 
that  period  has  been  exported  to  a  great 
amount,  whilst  ^silver  bullion  has  been 
imported  Trom  almost  every  country  with 
which  we  have  dealings. 

S.  **  That,  under  these  circumstances 
it  does  not|appear  to  this  House,  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  over- 
issue of  paper,  which  is  always  attended 
with  a  rise  of  the  price  of  both  gold  and 
silver  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  and  a 
state  of  exchange  that  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  import  either  gold  or  silver  bul- 
lion with  a  profit. 

4.  *<  That  the  exchanges,  as  well  as  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  since  the 
mtroduction  of  our  silver  coinage,  under 
the  sanction  of  the^  act  of  the  56th  of  the 
king,  chap.  68,  have  uniformly  exhibited 
that  state  of  things  which  has  always  been 
experienced,  and  must  always  take  place, 
when  the  value  of  silver  coin  is  diminished, 
whether  that  diminution  is  effected  by 
lowering  its  intrinsic  or  raising  its  deno- 
minative value. 

5.  ''  That,  judging  from  the  quantity  of 
bullion  which  the  evidence  shows  us  the 
Bank  possessed  for  some  months  before 
and  after  the  mint  regulations  were  acted 
upon,  and  frpm  the  state  of  the  exchanges, 
wliich  before  the  month  of  Marcb|  1817, 
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rendered  the  importation  of  gold  and  silr 
ver  bullion  highly  profitable,  as  weU  as 
from  the  preference  which  it  is  proved  the 
public  then  manifested  to  receive  Bank 
notes  rather  than  gold  coin,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  though  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1817  the  Bank  had  a  greater 
issue  of  paper  than  it  has  at  present,  it 
might  at  that  time  have  resumea  payments 
in  coin  with  perfect  safety  to  that  estab- 
lishment. 

6.  **  That  although  since  the  new  mint 
regulations  have  been  carried  inta  effect, 
our  gold  coin  has  been  banished  from 
circulation,  and  the  exchanges  have  been 
nominally  unfavourable,  when  calculated 
in  that  metal,  in  which  payments  no  longer 
could  be  obtained ;  yet  the  real  exchange 
has  been  uniformly  favourable  to  us,  when 
calculated  in  silver  coin,  the  only  metallic 
coin  in  circulation ;  that  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  the  com- 
mon rules,  of  arithmetic  may  inform  us, 
that  if  the  mint  regulations  had  assimilated 
the  mint  prices  of  the  two  metals  to  their 
market  prices,  the  exchange  calculated 
even  in  gold  coin  would  have  been  uni- 
formly in  our  favour,  and  that  we  must 
therefore  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Bank 
may  resume  payments  in  cash,  with  safety 
to  that  establishment,  whenever  the  mint 
values  of  those  metals  are  made  to  corres- 
pond with  their  market  values,  provided  it 
has  recovered  from  the  injury  its  funds 
have  sustained,  by  its  having  reposed  too 
great  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  the  legislature,  who  sanctioned 
the  existing  mint  regulations. 

7.  •*  That  it  appears,  therefore,  to  this 
House,  that  an  alteration  of  our  mint  re- 
gulations, such  as  will  approximate  the 
mint  values  of  our  silver  and  gold  coin  to 
the  market  values  of  these  metals,  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  to  tlie  resto- 
ration of  our  currency  to  a  satisfactory 
state.*' 

Karl  Grey  rose,  not  to  speak  on  the 
main  question  before  the  House,  but 
merely  on  the  mode  in  which  it  would  be 
proper  for  their  lordships  now  to  proceed* 
One  set  of  resolutions  had  been  moved  by 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  upon  which 
counter  resolutions  had  been  moved  by 
his  noble  friend  near  him.  No  time  had 
been  afforded  to  their  lordships  to  consi- 
der these  resolutions,  and  most  of  those 
who  heard  him  were  probably  ignora^at  of 
the,  grounds  and  reasons  on  which  they 
were  founded.  For  himself  he  must  say, 
that  he  required  time  for  deliberation,  for 
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for  he  fell  himself  in  a  very  unfit  state 
to  come  to  anj  decision.  The  resolu- 
tions moved  by  the  noble  earl  opposite 
proceeded,  as  he  understood,  on  the 
ground  that  over  issues  of  paper,  had 
occasioned  a  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket and  mint  price  of  gold  and  that,  to 
enable  the  Bank  to  resume  payments  in 
cash  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  contraction  of  those  issues.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  disposed  to  concur.  It 
was  not  therefore  from  any  objection  to 
the  object  of  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  committee,  that  he  wished  for  de- 
lay. Whatever  opposition  might  be 
made  to  that  measure,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  off  cash  payments  to  an  in- 
definite period,  was  an  opposition  on  a 
principle  to  which  he  could  give  no  coun- 
tenance. But  what  he  had  looked  for 
was  the  statement  of  some  reasons  to 
show  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution ; 
but  he  could  find  no  argument  or  reason- 
ing in  the  report  that  led  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. Their  lordships  had  a  right  to 
expect,  that  the  explanations  which  were 
omitted  in  the  report  should  be  given  to 
the  House  before  they  proceeded  to  deli- 
.  berate  on  the  proposed  plan.  This 
must  be  felt  to  be  the  more  necessary, 
when  their  lordships  saw  that  his  noble 
friend,  who  had  directed  so  much  of  bis 
time  to  the  business  of  the  committee,  and 
who  had  perhaps  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  any  other  man  in  the  country, 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  that  expressed  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  noble  earl.  His  noble  friend  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  embarrassment  in  which 
the  country  was  now  placed  with  respect 
to  the  circulating  m^ium,  did  not  arise 
from  over  issues  on  the  part  of  the  Bank, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  coinage.  In  this 
state  of  doubt,  in  which  their  lordships 
were  placed  by  opposite  opinions,  was  it 
unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  noble  friend  should  be  printed, 
and  time  allowed  for  their  consideration  ? 
He  woiild  propose  Monday,  or  any  other 
day  which  might  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  noble  lord. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  be  had^ 
when  the  report  waa  laid  on  the  table> 
exoressed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  of  great 
ana  essential  importance  that  the  subject 
should  undergo  a  thorough  discussion  on  as 
earlyadayaspossible.  A  petition  had  been 
laidonthe  table  agaiasttbeplaB.  andappre- 
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hensioDS  were  entertamed  of  its  producing 
commercial  distress ;  but  those  apprehen- 
sions were  not  the  consequence  ot  disap- 
probation of  the  recommendation  of  the 
report,  but  of  the  state  of  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  measures  which 
might  be  adopted.  The  mass  of  evidence 
in  the  appendix  of  the  report,  contained 
all  the  reasoning  on  which  the  plan  was 
founded,  as  well  as  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  objected  to.  The  present 
question  was  in  some  measure  connected 
with  that  in  which  the  general  conduct  of 
the  government  was  involved ;  and  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood,  it  was  not 
unreasonable,  that  he  should  desire  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
as  speedily  as  possible.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  delay,  he  would,  however,  be  re- 
gulated by  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House.  If  their  lordships  thought  fit,  he 
should  wish  to  proceed  now. 

The  Earl  of  Rodyn  pressed  on  the  noble 
earl  the  advantage  of  postponing  the  dis- 
cussion imtil  Tuesday,  as  the  question 
would  then  receive  a  more  careful  and  sa- 
tisfactory examination ;  and  as  the  subject 
would  not  be  discussed  in  another  place 
until  Monday,  where  the  practical  mea- 
sures roust  originate,  it  was  evident  thai 
no  time  would  be  lost. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  and  com- 
menced by  observing,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord  ought,  if  there  was  any 
new  matter  or  new  suggestion  for  their 
consideration,  to  operate  as  an  irresistible 
call  upon  their  lordships  to  pot  off  the 
question.  But  when  every  one  was 
aware  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  re- 
solutions had  been  sifted  from  time  to 
time  as  minutely  and  laboriously  aa  any 
matter  that  ever  was  discussed,  when  the 
evidence  on  the  table  was  known  to  con- 
tain every  thing  that  could  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  when  the  noble  lord 
bad  embodied  in  his  counter-resohitions 
opinions,  which  he  was  known  to  hold,  and 
which  he  had  frequently  explained  and 
defended,  when  they  were  even  made  the 
subject  of  correspondence  in  the  public 
prints,  he  conceived  that  to  delay  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  question,  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence, without  affording  in  return  any  ade- 
quate advantage.  He  could  state,  from 
his  own  knowledge,  that  there  were  many 
among  those,  who  doubted  the  propriety 
of  the  plan,  most  anxious  that  the  discus- 
sion should  be  brought  on  as  soon  as  pos-  . 
sible.    Omitting^  therefore,  those  poinu 
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which  rdaled  eiiher  personally  to  bunidft 
or  particulady  to  the  official  situation  in 
winch  he  stood,  he  should  proceed  to 
slate  the  grounds  on  which  he  supported 
his  opinions,  and  to  gite  that  full  expla- 
nation to  which  the  House  and  the  country 
were  entitled.  In  doing  soi  as  he  had  af* 
ready  stated,  he  should  keep  the  general 
question  clear  ofother  top]cs,in  order  thatii 
inightbediscussedupontneground  of  gene- 
ral principle,  and  without  reference  to  in- 
dividuds,  or  the  retrospection  of  what  they 
had  done.  The  question  was  m  its  nature 
so  comiplicated  and  extensive,  and  in  some 
of  its  Tiewa  so  abstract,  that  it  was  a  for* 
xaidable  undertaking  for  any  man  to  ex* 
plain  it,  under  all  iu  aspects  in  the  hce  of 
their  lordships  and  or  the  public.  He 
would  endeavour  to  strip  it  as  much  as 
possible  of  i^tract  theories,  with  which 
It  had  no  practical  connexion,  and  to 
state  on  practicable  grounds  the  principle 
on  whi^  he  conceived  the  question  to 
rest,  and  on  which  the  committee  had 
grounded  their  recommendation^ 

There  were  three  great  questions  to  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
p^  First  whether  it  was  expedient  to  return - 
to  some  fixed  standard  of  value ;  secondly 
i«hether  it  was  expedient  and  practicable 
to  return  to  the  ancient  standard;  and 
thirdly,  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  done. 
With  r^ard  to  the  first,  he  had  always 
contended  that  the  measure  of  the  Bank 
restriction,  from  whatever  cause  it  origin- 
Mj  proceeded,  had  enabled  this  country 
to  weather  that  dreadful  storm  in  which 
she  was  tossed  so  long,  and  to  get  through 
those  difficulties,  whicbi  without  its  assis- 
tance, she  could  never  have  surmounted. 
But,  while  he  contended  for  this,  he  had 
never  concealed  from  himself,  from  their 
lordships,  or  from  the  public,  that  it  was 
a  measure  which  could  not  be  acted  on  as 
a  general  and  permanent  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  If  be  was  asked 
whether  it  was  a  prmciple  that  might  be 
adopted  in  all  wars,  he  would  say,  that  no 
former  war  bore  analogy  to  the  last.  If 
they  could  show  him  a  time  when  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  directed 
by  one  man  or  one  government,  not 
merely  to  the  conquest,  but  to  the  ruin, 
and  through  the  ruin,  to  the  conquest  of 
this  country ;  if  they  could  show  him  any 
case  that  had  existed,  or  point  out  from 
any  probable  course  of  circumstances, 
that  any  »uch  was  likely  to  exist,  the 
question  might  admit  of  some  dispute, 
from  the  pr^uction  or  the  anticipation  of 
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analogous  instances.  But  if  they  fdt,  as 
lie  did,  that  the  circumstances  wars  ex- 
traordinary and  unprecedented,  and  un- 
likely, at  any  future  thne,  to  find  a  parallel 
in  history,  they  must  allow,  that  the  princi* 
pie  need  not  necessarily  be  extended  to 
other  wars.  If  ever  there  was  a  case, 
with  respect  to  which  it  could  be  said  that 
excepHo  probat  regidam^  it  was  this.  The 
very  circumstances  of  our  situation  ^- 
nished  in  itself  the  strongest  presumption 
that  it  never  could  be  looked  to  as  a  per- 
manent rule.  Whatever  exertions  the 
country  might  be  called  upon  to  make 
under  those  circumstances,  tney  were  now 
past,  and  the  time  had  come  at  length, 
Ivhen  it  was  proper  to  consider  what  po- 
licy ought  to  be  adopted  under  a  total 
change  of  affiiirs.  Parliament  had  ^ready, 
by  providing  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
system  afler  the  first  six  months  of  peace, 
pronounced  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
nad  also  pronounced  its  opinion  since  tiie 
peace,  particularly  in  the  preamble  to  tho 
act  of  1316,  where  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
duty  to  the  country  that  they  should  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with 
safety,  to  the  ancient  system. 

The  first  question  was,  whether  it  was 
expedient  that  they  should  return  to  some 
fixed  standard  of  value.  This  was  the 
important  point ;  for  in  his  belief  the  great 
mass  of  opposition  to  the  measure  would 
be  found  to  consist,  not  in  the  question 
whether  they  should  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments sooner  or  later,  but  (under  whatever 
disguise  it  might  be  stated),  whether 
they  should  return  to  cash  payments  at 
all.  It  was  an  opinion  entertained  by 
many,  that  there  should  be  no  standard 
of  value.  The  first  question  that  suggested' 
itself  on  lookmg  at  such  an  opinion  was, 
whether  this  system  had  ever  been  acted 
upon  by  any  civilized  country,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Besides,  he 
would  ask  how  it  must  operate?  They 
knew  the  disgraceful  measures  resorted  to, 
even  in  this  country,  in  former  times,  to 
depreciate  the  standard  of  value ;  but  even 
that  alternative,  bad  as  it  was,  presented 
advantages  not  to  be  found  in  the  rejection 
of  a  standard  altogether.  It  was  a  change, 
an  alteration,  a  debasement,  of  the 
standard  ;but  still  itestabli^ed  something 
fixed,  in  the  room  of  something  that  was 
alsotixed.  Nobodyofmen,hebelieved,waa 
ever  entrusted  with  bo  much  power  as  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  had  less  abute4  the 
f>ower  entrusted  to  them :  but  would  par- 
liament constat  to  coBoiqit  to  their  haad^ 
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wbst  they  c^ahily  would  refuse  to  the 
•orereign  on  the  throne,  controlled  by 
parliament  itself-^the  power  of  making 
moB^y,  without  any  other  check  or  in- 
Aience  to  direct  them,  than  their  own  no- 
tions of  profit  and  interest  ?  The  Bank 
of  Enf^land  issued  20  millions  of  notes, 
for  which  the  pubh'c  had  at  one  time  paid 
the  Bank  about  one  million  a  year  interest ; 
and  was  it  rational  that  the  public  should 
pay  a  million  a  year,  not  for  the  security 
of  the  Bank,  but  for  the  Bank  making 
use  of  the  security  of  the  nation?  Might 
wA  ffOTemment  widi  more  propriety  pro- 
ceed to  issue  its  own  notes,  and  save  the 
million  a  year  to  the  public  ?  He  was  far 
from  recommending  such  a  course.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unwise  than  for  go- 
vernment to  erect  itself  into  a  company 
of  bankers ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  more 
reasonable  than  the  other  course  to  which 
he  had  just  idluded.— This  fact  was  un- 

auestionable  at  least— that  no  country  in 
le  world  had  ever  establbhed  a  currency 
wkhout  a  fixed  standard  of  value.  The 
standard  might  be  altered  as  their  circum- 
stances changed— as  they  became  ridier 
or  poorer.  It  might  be  gold,  it  might  be 
silver,  it  might  be  copper,  or  even  iron. 
It  might  be  any  thing  tost  had  real  Tahic 
in  it ;  though  the  metals  had  been  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  nations.  But  it  could  not 
be  paper,,  which  has  no  value,  and  is  only 
promise  of  value;  and  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple in  morals  or  in  politics  that  could  be 
more  dear  than — ^that  in  time  of  peace, 
and  without  the  existence  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  war,  Siey 
should  not  perpetuate  a  system  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  country.  And  should  England, 
the  greatest  eommercial  nation,  the  na- 
tion in  which  commerce  and  political  eco- 
nemv  were  best  understooa,  confer  for 
the  first  time,  on  any  body  of  men,  what- 
ever may  be  the  purity  of  their  motives 
and  conduct,  the  power  of  making  money 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
interest,  or  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  public  He  wished  to  put 
this  principle  in  the  front  of  the  debate, 
as  the  ground  up<m  which  he  was  anxious 
to  rest  all  the  discussion. 

The  next  question  to  which  he  had  to 
call  thehr  lordships  attention  wasf  as  to 
the  expediency  and  practicability  of  re- 
turning to  the  ancient  standard  of  value. 


»' 


oa  the  stale  to  retorn  to  this  an- 


client  standard,  if  possible.  It  might  be 
said,  that  the  debts  to  the  public  creditor 
were  contracted,  when  the  country  was 
under  different  circumstances ;  but  such 
an  argument  would  apply  at  all  times. 
The  engagement  was  to  pay  according  to 
a  certain  standard ;  and  those  who  en- 
gaged to  do  so  were  bound  by  that  en- 
figement,  if  they  meant  to  act  honestly, 
ut  the  consequence  of  departing  from 
that  standard  was  not  only  objectionable^ 
as  between  the  state  and  the  individual,  it 
must  also  operate  on  the  engagements 
between  every  individual  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor in  the  country.  It  was  impossible 
in  either  case  to  enter  into  calculations  of 
individual  loss  or  gain.  Those  who 
entered  into  the  engagement  did  so  at 
their  own  risk,  and  the  state  having  made 
or  authorised  the  contract,  was  bmind  to 
see  it  fulfilled  without  reference  to  those 
who  had  benefited,  or  those  who  had  lost. 
But  was  Uiis  practicable  ?  ^  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  it  was  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  that  no  permanent  inconve- 
nience could  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  he  recommended.  In  the 
three  last  years  of  the  war,  from  the  great 
military  exertions  which  this  country 
made,  and  the  large  subsidies  it  granted 
to  other  countries,  gold  rose  and  remained  \ , 
at  an  average  price  of  SL  4ts\  per  ounce  ^ 
—being  a  rise  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  per  cent  above  the  standard  of  the 
country.  When  peace  came,  the  country 
had  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  had  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  gold  to  its  former 
state  to  accoropliih.  In  1814  the  ex- 
changes became  less  unfavourable,  and  vX 
the  price  of  gold  was  lowered.  The  pro-  ^ 
gross  of  its  return  to  the  original  price 
was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Buona^ 
part6,  and  the  state  of  the  continent, 
consequent  upon  that  event.  The  final 
peace  was  concluded  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1815.  Accordingly  about  the  middle 
of  1816,  the  exchanges  fell  to  par--and 
became  soon  after  decidedly  favourable  to 
this  country.  Gold  fell  to  the  Mint  ^ 
price.  When  the  price  was  stated  at  SL 
ISs,  6d.  it  was  in  tact,  ditrinji^  a  part  of 
the  time,  at  SI.  I5s.    The  difference  arose 


from  the  determination  of  the  Bank  to 
have  the  exclusive  purchase  of  the  gold. 
With  the  experience  of  Uiese  facts  beifore 
the  country,  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  m* 
conveniences  and  dangers  attending  a  si- 

,    ^  milar  change  of  things.  In  twelvemonths, 

Policy,  good  faith,  and  common  honesty,  |  the   country  sufiered   a   change  in  iu 

standard^  of  fi^mi  twenty  to  thirty  per  y  , 
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cent.  In  the  whole  year  that  followed,  the 
exchanges  were  favourable,  and  gold  was 
at>  or  below  the  Mint  price.  It  then  rose, 
from  causes  about  which  there  are  differ- 
A^nces  of  opinion,  but  since  that  time  gold 
J  has  risen  no  higher  than  six  and  a  half 
per  cent  above  the  standard.  Even  dur« 
ing  the  deliberation  of  the  committee, 
and  notwithstanding  the  last  act  for  the 
continuation  of  the  restriction  on  the  Bank, 
gold  had  fallen  to  4/.  Os.  6d.  being  only 
about  three  per  cent  above  the  standard 
price  of  the  country.  He  allowed  that  if 
It  were  proposed  to  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments withm  a  certain  number  of  months, 
and  if  it  were  in  consequence  necessary 
that  the  Bank  should  suddenly  contract 
the  existing  circulating  medium,  such  a 
proceeding  might  be  attended  with  iacon- 
venience ;  but  with  how  much  less  incon- 
venience would  the  country,  under  such 
supposed  circumstances,  have  to  contend, 
the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
IVlint  price  of  bullion  bein^  only  about 
three  per  cent,  than  it  had  to  contend 
with  when  the  difference  between  the 
actual  and  the  Mint  pnce  of  bullion  was 
20  or  SO  per  cent ! — In  this  view  of  the 
question,  it  was  stripped  of  a  great  part 
of  its  difficulties. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  reports  which 
had  been  made  by  the  committees  ap- 
pointed by  both  Houses  of  parliament  to 
,  investigate  this  important  subject,  he  cer- 
tainly bad  no  right  to  object  to  any  per- 
son exercising  his  opinion  on  those  re- 
ports ;  but  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
minds  of  many  men  were  made  up  before 
the  presentation  of  those  reports.  He 
understood  that  some  of  those  who  were 
the  most  adverse  to  the  propositions  re^ 
commended  by  the  committees,  had  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  they  did  not  want  to 
read  the  reports— reports  on  which  those 
committees  had,  not  for  a  short  time,  but 
for  whole  months,  bestowed  patience  and 
attention,  which  could  be  equalled  only 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  towards 
which  their  inquiries  had  been  directed  ! 
If  he  hod  been  successful  in  bringing  their 
lordships  to  this  conclusion— that  they 
roust  return  to  the .  fixed  and  ancient 
standard  of  value :  if  he  had  shown  how 
little  difference  there  was  between  the 
actual  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  and 
that  a  very  small  exertion  would  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  effect  that  object  with- 
out delay,  he  should  think  that  he  had 
done  enough  to  persuade  them  to  make 
ithat^exertion.    But  it  was  the  object  4>f 
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their  lordships  committee,  while  they  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  great  desideratum 
of  replacing  the  currency  on  its  old  and 
established  principle,  to  do  to  ia  a  manner 
the  most  gradual,  and  the  least  likely  to 
occasion  even  temporary  inconvenience ; 
in  short,  to  adopt  such  means  of  attaining 
the  end  in  view,  as  might  divest  the  ques* 
tion,  as  much  as  possible,  of  evei^  ra« 
tional  objection  that  might  otherwise  be 
advanced. 

In  consequence  of  this  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  they  had 
adopted  a  plan,  which,  whatever  mieht  be 
said  against  it  in  other  respects,  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  operatmg  most  gra- 
dually and  insensibly,  most  effectually 
adopting  in  practice  the  principle  of  cau* 
tion  on  which  the  committee  wished  to 
proceed.  And  yet,  their  lordshiprwere 
told  in  the  petition  which  had  been  re- 
cently presented  by  a  noble  eari,  **  That 
the  measures  in  contemplation,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Secret  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  would  tend  to  a 
forced,  precipitate,  and  highly  injurious 
contraction  of  the  circulatmg  medium.** 
Now,  as  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measures  was  not  to  commence  until  Fe- 
bruary next,  and  even  then  only  enjoined 
the  exchange  under  certain  conditions  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  bullion,  at  a 
price  somewhat  above  what  is  now  the 
market  price,  and  as  it  is  not  proposed  to 
compel  the  Bank  to  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments for  four  years,  he  confessed  himself 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  proposi- 
tions could  be  termed  **  a  forced  and  pre- 
cipitate contraction  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country." 

A  noble  earl  had  asked,  whether  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  at  any  time 
to  bring  gold  to  the  Mint  price  by  con- 
tracting their  issues  of  paper.  He  (lord 
Liverpool)  was  aware,  mat  although  this 
was    a  most    important  branch   of  the 

Question,  it  was  one  on  which  it  was 
ifficult  to  arrive  at  an  unquestioned  opi- 
nion. But  he  believed  it  would  be  found, 
on  looking  at  the  report  of  their  lordships 
committee,  that  on  the  examination  of 
practical  men,  there  was  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, even  among  those  most  hostile  to 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  committee, 
and  who  entertained  the  greatest  jealousy 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  that 
did  not  admit  the  fact  that  a  contraction  of 
the  Bank  issues  must  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  exdianges  favour- 
able to  this  country,  and  of  loweriog  the 
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price  of  builiofl  •  The  point  aloye  on  which 
a  geat  difference  of  opinion  existed  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  was,  thb  degree 
of  incqpvenience  with  which  such  a  re- 
duction of  the  existing  circulating  medium 
would  be  attended.  Some  thought  the 
inconvenience  would  be  considerable; 
others  that  it  would  be  insignificant :  for 
himself,  he  never  could  entertain  a  doubt, 
that,  if  the  circulating  medium  were  gold, . 
a  reduction  of  the  amount  from  50  to  30 
millions  must  increase  its  value,  on  the 
principle  that  the  value  of  all  property 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  its  amount :  the  same  must  also  take 
place  with  reference  to  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  paper.  In  saying  this,  he  must 
be  understood  as  admitting,  however,  that 
other  causes  might  operate  in  counteract- 
ing the  effect  of  such  a  reduction.  What 
he  maintained  was,  the  truth  of  the  ge- 
neral principle,  that  whenever  the  quan- 
tity or  any  article  was  diminished  pro  tanto 
its  value  was  increased. 

That  other  causes  might  operate  in 
counteraction  of  this  principle,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  the  Bank  did  last 
year  reduce  their  issues  of  paper  three 
millions;  and  that,  as  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  increase  in  the  paper  issued 
by  country  Banks,  the  whole  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  was  very 
much  reduced  in  amount;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  exchanges  were  more  unfavour- 
able, and  the  price  of  bullion  was  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  year. 
To  what  causes  was  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
To  the  large  pecuniary  transactions  on  the 
continent,  and  especially  in  France,  which 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
This  was  a  proof,  therefore,  of  that  which 
he  had  already  admitted,  that  there  might 
be  causes  counteracting  the  effect  of  a 
y  reduction  of  the  circulating  medium ;  but 
those  occasional  counteractions  by  no 
means  affected  the  general  principle.  In 
such  events  the  reduction  of  issues  must 
be  farther  extended,  and  it  will  at  last 
produce  iu  effect;  though  that  effect  may 
under  some  ciccuqnstances  be  obtained  bv 
sacrifices  which  some  may  think  not  worth 
the  expense  at  which  they  are  porcliased. 
He  would  not  have  said  so  much  on 
that  part  of  the  subject,  had  it  not  been 
for  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl ; 
and  he  would  now  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
report,  for  eventually  arriving  at  the  re- 
aumption  of  cash  payments.  If  it  were 
udmitted^  that  the  resumption  of  cash 


pa)rment8  was  desirable,  the  question  for 
their  lordships  to  determine  was,  whether 
it  could  be  accomplished  by  any  course 
more  gradual,  and  therefore  less  injurious, 
than  the  course  recommended  in  the 
report.  What  were  the  merits  of  the 
plan  therem  suggested  ?  The  advantages 
of  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  these:— If 
parliament  were  to  call  on  the  Bank  to 
pay  in  cash,  that  is  in  specie,  at  any  given 
period,  the  Bank  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  for  such  payments,  by  the 
prescribed  time.  He  believed,  and  he 
fancied  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Bank, 
that  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  in 
cash  to-morrow,  the  demand  would  not 
be  great  for  internal  circulation.  But 
still  they  must  be  provided,  not  only  with 
sufficient  gold  to  meet  the  chances  of  the 
exchanges  actually  being  against  them  for 
a  short  time,  but  for  the  farther  demands 
for  coin  which  fancy  or  caprice  might 
suggest.  The  Bank  must  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  provided  with  a 
large  treasure.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  their  lordshipa' 
committee  was,  that  the  Bank  might  open 
with  a  much  smaller  amount  of  treasure 
than  if  they  were  obliged  to  commence 
their  operations  by  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments. 

The  next  and  the  most  striking  advent* 
age  of  the  proposed  measiure  was,  that  the 
Bank  would  begin  to  put  it  in  operation 
on  a  perfectly  fair  principle.  Without 
recognizing  any  permanent  depreciation 
of  the  standard,  tne  report  recommended 
to  arrest  the  evil  where  it  was.  It  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground,  that  if  bullion 
could  not  be  issued  at  once  at  the  mint 
price,  it  might  in  a  short  time  be  issued 
at  that  price,  of  4i.  Is,  per  ounce,  at 
which  it  was  when  the  report  was  drawn 
up.  To  follow,  therefore,  the  suggestion 
of  the  report,  would  be  to  make  an  earlier 
beginning,  from  which  gradually  to  work 
to  the  unrestrained  payment  in  specie. 
This  could  not  be  done  by  means  of  coin^ 
without  such  a  diminution  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coin  as  would  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience ;  but  with  bul- 
lion, under  the  regulations  recommended 
by  the  committee,  it  might  be  done  with- 
out the  same  objections.  The  plain  and  \ 
intelligible  principle  of  the  proposition 
therefore  was — not  to  put  off  the  opening  "^ 
of  the  Bank  until  it  possessed  such  an 
abimdance  of  coin  as  would  meet  all  con- 
tingencies, but  to  begin  at  the  existing 
market  price  of  gold|  arresting  the  evil 
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where  it  was,  and^o  gvaduallr  working  to 
the  desired  coDiuminBtion.— If  any  doubt 
could  arise  on  this  part  of  the  proposition, 
it  appeared  fo  him  that  it  might  be  fairly 
applicable  to  the  postponement  of  the 
period  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
operation  of  the  measure  should  commence. 
It  might  be  asked,  **  Why  postpone  it  so 
long?-*— If  we  are  to  begin  with  the  market 
price  of  bullion,  why  not  commence  at 
the  earliest  day  on  which  it  may  be  prac- 
tioible  to  carry  the  plan  into  e&ct  ?''  He 
really  thought,  that  on  ihe  first  view  of 
the  subject,  it  was  difficult  to  meet  that 
Question. 

He  could  see  no  reason  for  not  taking 
something  higher  than  the  present  market 
price  of  bullion,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
measure,  and  miJdng  it  immediately  ope- 
rative, wereitnot  forme  two  circumstances 
of  the  great  repayments  that  it  appeared 
jidvisable  to  make  of  the  advances  from 
the  Bank  to  the  public,  and  of  the  neces- 
aity  of  a  considerable  loan;  both  of  which 
would  counteract  the  advantages  that 
taiight  otherwise  result  from  the  proceeding. 

With  respect  to  those  Bank  advances, 
their  lordships  would  see  in  the  report, 
that  the  Bank  directors  stated  the  indis- 
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prevailed  in  a  large  part  of  the  city  of 
London  on  that  subject  could  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  he  believed  it  would 
be  found,  that  the  greatest  jealousy  existed 
on  the  subject  of  Uiat  repayment.  He 
fairly  confessed,  that  if  there  were  to  be 
no  alteration  in  the  system,  he  should 
consider  that  jealousy  to  be  well  founded ; 
for  he  believed  no  merchant  or  other  in- 
dividual, however  respectable  the  Bank  of 
England  (and  no  man  was  less  inclined  to 
deny  its  respectability  than  himself),  but 
would  rather  that  the  ch-culating  medium 
of  the  Bank  should  be  partially  founded 
on  government  security ;  respecting  which 
there  could  be  no  partiality  or  favor,  or 
caprice,  than  that  the  whole  of  it  should 
be  issued  upon  commercial  discount.  As, 
however,  the  Bank  was  to  be  called  upon 
gradually  to  resume  cash  payments,  the 
gradual  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  advances  made  to  government 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  just  proceeding. 
The  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government 
amounted  at  this  time  to  less  than  20 
millions,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  Bank  had  recently  consi- 
dered a  reduction  to  that  amount  as 
auffident.    It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the 


balances  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  had  smce  been  taken  from  them: 
for  this  an  allowance  should  be  made.  la 
his  opinion,  the  repayment  of  five  or  six 
millions  was  all  that  the  Bank  had  a  right 
to  expect.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  ten  millions.  H^ 
was  bound  to  say,  that  the  repayment  of 
such  a  sum  did  not  appear  to  him  necea- 
sary ;  although  he  was  so  anxious  to  re- 
move all  pretence  or  excuse  against  the 
^execution  of  the  proposed  plan  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  that  in  his  optnioa 
it  ought  to  be  accorded.  But  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  declare,  with  reference 
to  the  interests  both  of  government  and 
of  the  Bank  itself,  that  the  repayment 
ought  not  to  be  sudden.  In  the  reports 
of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  a  gradual  and  not  an  immedi- 
ate repayment  of  those  advances  was 
recommended.  If  done  gradually,  he 
was  persuaded  that  no  injurious  effiscta 
whatever  would  result  from  it. 

There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert,  namely,  the  reduction 
of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  He  did  not 
believe  that  any  auch  reduction  would  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the 


gensable  necessity  of  their  being  repaid  ^ce  of  bullion,  and  enabling  the  Bank 
y  government.    But  if  the  opinion  which '  nT  provide  themselves  with  it  for  the  pur 


pose  prescribed  in  the  proposed  plan. 
Even  those  who  differed  the  most  from 
the  committee  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  agreed  that  the  continuation  of 
the  Bank  issues  at  their  present  amount 
would  be  sufficient  eventually  to  bring  the 
exchange  in  our  &vour.  This  fact  also  de- 
served consideration,  namely,  that  when 
their  lordships'  committee  Dcgan  to  sit, 
bullion  was  U.  Sf .  an  ounce ;  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  only  4/.  Qs.  Sd,^  and  this 
fall  bad  taken  place  from  natural  causes, 
and  without  any  reduction  of  Bank  issues. 
On  that  point,  therefore,  he  experienced 
no  alarm.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  pro- 
posed system,  that  the  reduction  of  Book 
issues  should  be  sudden.  On  the  pontrary, 
by  pursuing  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
report,  it  would  be  so  gradual  as  to  occa- 
sion no  inconvenience  whatever  to  the 
trading  community.  One  great  object  of 
repaying  to  the  Bank  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  i^vances  made  to  government,  wiaa 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  bullion,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  the 
paper  gradually  withdrawn. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  cirea- 
lating  medium  necessary  in  order  to  cany 
on  ibc  variouatraDiaetions  of  thecountqr 
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wkhoitt  difficulty,  mach  diffisrence  of  opi- 
nion naturally  existed.  It  would  be  found . 
to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
examined  by  the  committee,  that  the  com- 
mercial world  would  be  always  agaiost 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments ;  as  it 
would  diminish  the  facility  with  which 
they  at  present  obtained  accommodation. 
Several  individuals  had  communicated  to 
the  committee  their  opinion  of  the  amount 
of  specie  which  would  be  necessary  on  the 
resumption  of  cash  pa^rments.  Among 
the  rest,  a  very  able  evidence  liad  been 
given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  than 
whose  statements  and  sentiments  on  the 
whole  of  this  important  subject,  he  (Lord 
Liverpool)  had  never  heard  any  thing, 
more  intelligent  and  comprehensive. 
From  that  gentleman's  opinion,  however, 
on  the  amount  of  specie  that  would  be 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances  which 
he  had  jiust  described,  he  certainly  difiered 
materially,  but  he  agreed  with  him  and 
with  others  as  to  the  advantages  which 
the  existing  system  had  produced  during 
the  war.  It  had  enabled  the  country  to 
make  efforts  to  which  its  means  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  equal.  He  rea- 
dily admitted  likewise  that  in  peace  the 
same  system  afforded  facilities  to  com- 
merce which  it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy. 
While  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  bound 
to  pay  its  notes  in  cash  while  it  could 
regulate  its  issues  merelv  by  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  public,  and  by  those  issues 
accommodate  at  discretion  mercantile 
individuals,  of  sound  capital,  it  would  eo 
greater  lengths  in  doing  so,  than  it  would 
venture  to  do  if  it  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  regulating  iu  issues  by  the  price  of 
gold.  A  facility  was,  thereby,  given  to 
merchants  under  the  existing  system, 
which  they  would  certainly  be  sorry  to 
lose.  He  would  go  a  step  farther:  the 
existing  system  appeared,  under  certain 
circumsunces,  to  be  favourable  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  the  event  of  any  dis- 
tress, the  Bank  could  go  on  with  its  issues, 
so  that  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
poor  should  not  be  poorer,  and  that  dis- 
tress might  meet  with  relief.  Undoubt* 
edly  this  must  frequently  have  the  effect 
of  mitigating  evil,  of  obviating  difficulty, 
and  of  diminishing  tem|)orary  suffering. 
it  must  frequently  give  ease  and  facility 
to  commercial  transactions,  and  enable 
individuals  engaged  in  those  transactions 
to  snnaount  obstacles,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  circulation  would  be  in-^ 
auperable.    But  it  was  ^by  no  means  an 


unmixed  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  wasr 
attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The 
consequence  of  it  was  too  of^en  an  en- 
couragement to  speculation,  to  unsound 
dealings,  to  the  accumulation  of  fictitious 
capital ;  from  all  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  given  number  of  years,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  evil  would  probably  accrue  than 
of  real  advantage.  Even,  therefore,  on 
that  narrow  ground,  although  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  existio^  system  gave 
occasional  and  valuable  facilities  to  trade, 
yet  it  was  manifest  that  on  the  long-run  it 
tended  to  destroy  that  solid  and  secure 
foundation  on  which  the  commerce  of  a 
great  nation  ought  to  rest.  To  return  to 
a  currency  of  standard  value,  might  be 
in  some  degree  to  limit  mercantile  trans- 
actions, but  it  would  be  to  place  them  on 
a  firm  and  honourable  basis.  People 
would  know  where  they  were.  From  the 
begmning  he  had  been  of  opinion,  that  . 
we  could  never  get  back  to  our  ancient 
system  of  currency,  without  temporary  / 
inconvenience.  The  only  question  was,  m  ' 
whether  it  would  be  wi/se  to  adjourn  the 
evil  day.  Even  by  the  very  appointment 
of  the  committee  to  investigate  this  sub- 
ject, some  temporary  inconvenience  had 
been  incurred.  But  if  farther  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  adjourned  for  a  year 
longer,  the  same  course  must  be  re-com- 
menced,  and  the  present,  which  would 
then  be  a  gratuitous  inconvenience,  must 
be  again  submitted  to. 

There  was  one  point  of  great  import- 
ance, and  to  which  he  wished  the  more 
particularly  to  call  their  lordships'  atten« 
tion,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  one 
which  had  msde  a  greater  impression  on 
the  minds  of  some  persons  than  any  other 
circumstance.  He  meant  the  comparison 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  present 
day  with  the  circulating  medium  of  former 
times.  The  argument  which  at  the  first 
view  was  sufficiently  captivating,  he  would 
endeavour  to  state  in  as  strong  a  manner 
as  he  was  able.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
circulating  medium  at  this  time  was  not 
greater  than  it  was  in  1797,  antecedent  to 
the  bank  restriction — and  it  was  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  circula- 
tion could  therefore  be  excessive  or  even 
sufficients  Now  he  admitted  that  the 
whole  circulating  medium  was  not  greater 
at  present  than  m  the  year  1797,  or  even 
in  the  year  1792,  before  the  war ;  that 
the  revenue  had  been  augmented  in  the 
interval  from  16  mUiions  to  more  than  60 
millions;  that  the  commerce  of<ihe  country 
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had  tripled  or  quadrupled ;  that  the  agri* 
cultural  and  other  transactions  may  have 
increased  in  equal  proportions;  and  yet 
it  was  possible  that  the  same  amount  of 
circulating  medium  which  existed  at  the 
first  peri(m  might  be  sufficient  at  the  last, 
or  might  even  be  excessive,  though  he  did 
not  say  that  it  was  excessive  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

The' whole  fallacy  of  the  argument  to 
which  he  referred,  had  arisen  from  not 
considering  the  great  difference  between 
a  metallic  and  a  paper  circulation.  Before 
the  war  the  circulation  (assuming  it  to 
have  been  50  millions)  consisted  of  30 
millions  of  gold,  and  about  90  millions  of 
paper.  It  now  consisted  (independent  of 
the  silver  coinage  for  small  payments)  of 
about  50  millions  of  paper.  Previous  to 
the  close  of  the  American  war  there  were 
few  country  banks.  They  were  confined 
to  the  great  commercial  towns>  and  to 
some  of  the  large  cities.  The  country 
bank  system  grew  up  in  fact  between  that 
period  and  the  commencement  of  the  suc- 
ceeding war.  Until  this  system  had  made 
considerable  progress,  the  transactions 
throughout  the  country  were  in  a  great 
measure  carried  on  by  small  hoards  of 
money.  Individuals  received  their  rents 
in  specie,  and  kept  a  considerable  amount 
of  specie  by  thehi  to  pay  their  bills  as 
they  came  in.  But  by  the  extension  of 
the  babking  system,  the  habit  of  keeping 
specie  is  almost  wholly  done  away.  There 
is  now  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  dead  capi- 
tal, except  the  small  proportion  which  is 
kept  in  the  respective  banks.  Besides  the 
power  of  paper,  by  its  easy  conveyance 
and  transn^ission,  enables  a  small  amount 
of  it  to  perform  many  times  the  same 
operation  which  an  equal  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver  can  perform. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances  com- 
mercial ingenuity  has  since  devised  a  va- 
riety of  means  by  which  the  greatest  and 
most  complicated  transactions  may  be 
carried  on  by  the  smallest  quantity  of 
paper.  He  would  in  the  first  place  beg 
leave  to  read  a  note  which  would  be  found 
in  the  very  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  which  refers  to  the  evidence  that 
was  collected  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
before  the  bullion  committee  in  1810. 
**  A  refinement  in  giving  velocity  to  the 
cirbulating  medium,  by  uniting  many 
bankers  into  one,  for  their  private  conve- 
nience, is  practised  by  about  two-thirds 
of  the  71  private  bankers  of  the  metro- 
polisi  comprising  chiefly  those  who  reside 
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I  in  the  city.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  bullion  committee,  the  dtvly  payments 
made  to  these  bankers  (46  in  number) 
amount  on  an  average  to  4,700,000^.  If 
that  sum  were  to  be  paid  daily  by  one 
debtor  to  his  creditor,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  banking,  and  in  coins,  even  of 
gold  of  one  guinea  each,  the  multitude  of 
I  people  that  would  be  required  to  convey 
the  specie  from  place  to  place,  would 
i  crowd  the  metropolis  from  one  end  to  the 
j  other,  since  even  more  than  4>,700yOOO/. 
I  would  probably  be  wanted.  To  make 
,  payments  in  all  the  variety  of  suips  which 
I  would  be  necessary  by  the  customers  of 
the  whole  71  bankers  and  the  Bank  of 
,  England,  it  might  require  five,  ten,  or 
\  perhaps  twenty  times  4,700,000/.  daily. 
As  the  matter  however  is  contrived,  in- 
stead of  this  enormous  sum  of  4,700,000/. 
in  coin,  these  daily  payments,  amounting 
in  a  year  to  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
seven  millions,  are  made  by  means  of  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  of  220,000/* 
daily  for  SI 0  days,  or  sixty  eight  miJliona 
yearly.  The  merchants  agree  that  their 
orders  on  their  respective  bankers  shall 
not  be  presented  until  the  end  of  the  day» 
when  these  46  bankers  meet  and  settle 
and  exchange  all  the  drafts  and  orders  on 
each  other*  paying  the  difference  in  bank 
notes,  which  is  calculated  to  amount  on 
an  average  to  220,000/.  a  day.  If  about 
two-thirds  of  the  private  bankers  in  Lon- 
don pay  one  thousand  five  hundred  mil- 
lions yearly  for  a  part  of  their  customers^ 
how  much  must  that  yearly  sum  be  in- 
creased by  what  the  whole  of  the  bankers 
and  the  bank  of  England  pay,  including 
the  public  revenue  and  loans,  the  latter 
exceeding  one  hundred  millions  alone? 
When  it  is  considered  also,  that  the  vast 
and  almost  incalculable  number  of  pay- 
ments are  all  accomplished  by  4xiean8  of 
about  twenty  millions  in  bank  notes,  the 
velocity  of  its  circulation  will  appear  to 
be  most  truly  astonishing." 

It  will  be  seeuy  that  by  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  the 
sum  of  220,000/.  daily  performs  the  ope^ 
ration  of  nearly  5,000,000/.  or  20  times 
its  amount.  But  he  had  farther  informa- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House  upon  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  subject.  It 
appeared  by  the  papers  before  them  that 
the  average  circuliation  of  Bank  of  Eng* 
land  notes  in  the  year  1818  was  about 
27,000,00a  He  had  called  for  an  account 
of  the  number  of  bank  notes  and  bank 
post  bills  of  each  denomination,  issued  ia 
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;  that  TMr,  and  he  found  they  ankAinted, 
together  with  those  re-issued,  to  between 
25  and  26  millions  in  number,  and  that 
the  emission  from  the  Bank  of  these  notes 
of  all  descriptions  in  the  course  of  the  year 
amounted  in  valae  to  nearly  240,000,000^. 
Of  these  the  \L  notes  constitute  about  20 
millions— the' 22.  and  5/.  notes,  which  had 
no  existence  in  1792,  about  10  millions 
more— «nd  the  remaining  210,000,000 
may  be  comptired  with  a  similar  account 
'  made  up  of  the  circulation  in  the  year 
1792.  it  will  perhaps  surprise  the  House 
when  they  learn,  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  larger  notes  in  the  year  1818,  the 
Dumber  of  l,000f.  bank  notes  alone 
amount  to  112,000,  and  represent  in  their 
issue  from  the  Bank,  112,000,000^.;  that 
fa,  neserly  the  haff  in  value  of  the  whole 
of  the  bank  issue  in  that  year.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  number  of  notes  was 
819,800,  which  represented  in  theh'  issue, 
nearly  75,000,000^  sterling.  The  num- 
ber of  1,000/.  notes  was  in  this  year 
40,000,  representing,  according  to  this 
calculation,  about  40  millions. 

But  there  is  another  paoer,  which  is 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  days  that  a  bank-note  of 
each  denomination  remained  in  circula- 
tion, at  these  respective  'periods.  In  the 
year  1792,  the  notes  pf  l,000f.  remained 
out,  upon  an  average,  22  days.  In  the 
year  1818,  only  IS  days.  In  the  year 
1792,  the  10/.  notes  remained  out  236 
days;  in  the  year  1818,  187  days.  In 
the  year  1792,  the  800/.  and  500r.  notes 
remained  out  24  days ;  in  the  year  1818, 
14  days.  In  the  year  1792,  the  lOCtt. 
notes  remained  out  84  days ;  in  the  year 
1818,  only  49  days.  As  he  should  move 
for  these  papers  to  be  laid  before  the 
House,  he  would  not  trouble  them  with 
farther  particulars ;  but  to  whatever  qua- 
lifications these  calculations  may  be  sub- 
lect,  the  House  would' see,  from  what  he 
had  already  said,  what  lin  astonishing  im- 
provement there  was  in  the  means  of 
accelerated  circulation  in  the  course  of 
the  last  SO  years ;  and  how  small  a  com- 
parative proportion  of  currency  might 
therefore  be  now  necessary,  compared 
with  what  was  formerly  required  for  the 
tame  purpose.  These  pnndjples  might 
be  appiiea  ttflf  more  extensively  to  the 
circinatioTi  of  the  country  than  to- that  of 
ithe  metropolis.  'In  the  metropolis,  the 
transactions-  have  been,  for  a  century, 
carried  qii^  Iq  a*  greater  or  le^  degree,  by 
the  mecUutai  of  paper :  bot  m  the  coun- 
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try,  the  paper  circulation  is  in  a  consi- 
derable measure  a  recent  creation:  and 
the  facilities  of  using  it  with  economy 
have  been  in  a.  course' of  improvement 
from  year  to  year. 

Upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  to  fix  any  nice  pro- 
portion ;  and  if  he  was  asked  what  was 
the  only  criterion  of  a  circnlatron  being 
sufficient  or  excessive,  he  must  answer, 
that  it  could  be  found  only  in  its  value 
when  compared  with  the  precious  metals. 
Whether  a  paper  circulation  should  con« 
tinue  for  small  payments,  in  combination 
with  specie,  was  a  question  of  expe- 
diency ;  but  if  it  was  to  continue,  its  real 
value  could  only  be  ascertained  by  its 
convertibility  into  specie.  It  was-  a  most 
singular  circumstance,  that  in  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  county  oif  Lan- 
cashire, where  enterprise  of  every  kind 
was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  district  in  the  island,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  was  car- 
ried oh  by  biHs  of  exchange ;  and  when  a 
respectable  and  intelligent  individual,  con-i 
nected  with  that  county,  was  asked  whe- 
ther any  inconvenience  resulted  from  that 
system,  he  replied,  "  None  whatever." 
The  tendency  of  this  wa$  ta  show,  how 
little  well  founded  was  any  alarm  respect- 
ing an  insufficiency  of  circulating  medium. 
Whatever  temporary  inconvenience  or 
distress  might  arise  from  any  sudden 
change,  he  was  satisfied  that  where  there 
was  real  and  substantial  wealth  in  any 
county  or  district,  that  county  or  district 
would  soon  find  a  circulating  medium  for 
itself.  He  had  explained  to  them  what 
ingenuity  had  already  accomplished  in 
this  respect,  and  he  repeated  that  the 
same  spurit  of  enterprise  atid  talent  which 
when  oirected  to  mechanics  had  discover- 
ed the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  spinning-wheel,  and  had  applied  them 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  had  been  found 
not  less  successful  in  devising  means  for 
circulating  the  property  of  the  country 
in  the  most  expeditious  and  profitable 
manner. 

There  was  only  one  remaining  point  to 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  advert, 
and  which  he  should  do  in  very  few  words. 
He  alluded  to  the  opinions  which  a  noble 
earl  had  embodied  into  the  resolutions  he' 
had  moved  respecting  the  mint  regula- 
tions. The  noble  lord  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  himself  upon 
this  subject,  and  thert  were  otiiers  who 
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would  follow  bim,  who  would  be  fully 
competent  to  comment  on  what  he  might 
offer  on  this  pari  of  the  subject.  He 
would  beg  lea^e  only  to  refer  those  mem* 
bers  of  f  he  House,  who  were  desirous  of 
being  informed  upon  this  part  of  the 
question,  to  the  evidence  in  the  Appen* 
aix,  of  Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Fletcher  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  very  able,  and,  as  be 
thoucbt,  satisfactory  evidence  of  Mr. 
Musbett  on  the  other.  He  could  consci- 
entiously say,  that  be  had  felt  most 
anxious  to  hear  and  consider  every  thing 
that  could  be  offered  on  this  point.  He 
had  heard  the  noble  earl  over  and  over 
again-— he  entertained  no  more  doubt  than 
he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinkioff  that  several  noble  lords  who  had 
doubteut  now  entirely  concurred  with 
him.  He  could  perfectly  understand  that 
in  countries  where  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  both  of  them  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  that  if  the  proper  proportion  was 
not  observed  in  the  value  of  the  metals, 
tike  favoured  metal  would  come  in,  and 
the  other  go^  out ;  but  in  this  country, 
where  the  Mint  was  not  open  to  the  public 
fi)r  the  coinage  of  silver ;  where  govern^ 
Bient  kept  the  silver  coinage  in  their  own 
bands ;  where  its  amount  was  so  limited 
aanot  materially  to  exceed  the  necessary 
demand  of  the  public  for  it  as  matter' of 
exchange ;  where  silver  was  not  a  legal 
tender  for  more  than  40i.  he  really  could 
Qot  understand  what  the  mint  regulations 
regarding  the  silver  coinage  could  have  to 
do  with  the  state  of  the  exchanges  or  the 
price  of  gold — ^how  it  could  be  supposed 
that  27,000,000/.  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  and  23  millions  of  country  bank 
paper  could  be  the  representative  of  a 
silver  coinage  not  legal  tender  beyond 
40f .  and  in  its  toul  amount  not  exceeding 
4*  or  5  millions,  was  beyond  his  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  The  principle  advanced, 
if  true,  would  apply  equally  to  our  copper 
cobage— it  woula  apply  still  more  strpogly 
to  ^  old  silver  coinage,  which,  iJtbough 
depreciated  by  wear  to  nearly  30  per  cent, 
was  nevertheless  legal  tender,  at  least  to 
the  amount  of  25L  and  yet  never  banished 
the  gold  from  circuUtion.  In  fact^  when 
so  depreciated,  a  premium  was  often  given 
Cor  it,  from  its  small  amount  in  quantityi^ 
9nd  from  the  use  of  it  in  small  payments. 
He  had  now  introduced  this  important 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Hoiise 
in  all  Its  different  bearings.  He  felt  J^ost 
4esi^us  that  the  Hoi^  should  copcur 
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in  the  report  and  recommendiation  of  their 
committee.  They  had  proposed  the  plan 
which  was  now  before  tne  Houses  froo)  n 
conviction  that  it  would  attain  the  desired 
object  without  material  public  inconve- 
nience; Uiey  were  deefuy  anxious  that 
the  country  should  return  to  some  fixed 
standard  of  vidue;  they  were  anxious  to 
return  to  the  ancient  stapdard  of  value  ; 
they  were  anxious  to  return  to  it  with  the* 
least  practicable  delay;  they  wer^ 
anxious  to  return  to  it  with  the  least 
possible  distress.  It  was  because  thia 
plan  appeared  calculated  to  obtain  the 
object  Dy  certain,  but  progressive  stepSf 
that  they  bad  recommended  it  to  the 
House.  It  insured  an  early^  though 
not  an  immediate  commencement,  and 
that  at  a  standard  which  now  existed* 
The  measures  which  were  to  follow  were 
all  to  be  taken  sp  gradually,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  latter  parts  of  the  plan  might 
take  place  almost  insensibly,  even  if  the 
precaution  of  some  contraction  in  the 
circulation  should  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  His  own  pursuasion  was,  that 
no  sudi  contraction  would  be  necessary ; 
that  most,  if  not  all  the  inconveniences 
which  might  arise  from  the  experiment^ 
had  been  incurred  already;  and  that  if 
parliament  would  steadily  adhere  to  the 
course  recommended,  they  would  see  the 
ancient  standard  of  the  country  restored 
without  material  distress  to  any  class  of 
his  majestj^s  subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Lattderdale  observed,  tba^ 
if  the  noble  earl  who  last  addressed  their 
lordships  felt  how  difficult  a  task  he  had 
undertaken  in  explaining  his  view  of  the 
subject,  how  much  more  must  be  feeK 
who  had  to  argue  it  in  a  more  extensive 
manner,  and  to  explain  his  impressions, 
founded  as  they  were  on  pincij^es  much 
more  difficult  of  elucidation*  He  could 
assure  their  lordships  of  one  thing— that 
if  he  had  failed  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  it  was  to  be  ascribeil 
entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  the  man,  for 
nothing  that  assiduity  could  accomplish 
had  been  neglected  by  him  in  his  inquiries* 
Before  he  ^ould  enter  upon  the  argu* 
roents  wbich  immediately  affected  tb^ 
question,  he  would  say  something  of  the 
causes  of  our  present  difficulties,  which 
the  noble  earl  bad  treated  of  i|^ry  inade- 
ouately.  "When  the  noble  ea^  aaid  that  f 
nxed  standard  of  value  was  necessary  ibr 
this  gre^t  mereantile  countir,.  be  onnr  re* 
peated  what  he  (the  earl  of  I^aud^raale) 
and  the  Qo^le  lends  .fM:^9)yOid  him  ha«i  be^^ 
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Hcotitending  for  Auring  the  last  12  years, 
and  what  the  noble  earl  had  uniformly 
contradicted.  The  noble  earfs  doctrine 
had  altnrajs  been,  that  Bank  paper  had 
never  depreciated  in  value.  If  K  had  not, 
whr  complain  now  of  a  variable  standard, 
and  urge  the  necessity  ef  recurring  to  a 
fixed  standard  ?  The  noble  earFs  opinion 
was  on  the  records  of  that  house.  Bid 
iiot  the  noble  earl  give  his  support  to  that 
act  of  the  legislature,  commonly  calHed 
lord  Stanhope's  bill,  which  absolutely  de- 
nied any  depreciation  of  the  Bank  paper? 
Then  how  reconcile  the  support  of  that 
legislative  measure  with  the  present  ac- 
teowledgment  of  its  being  a  variable 
standard  i  It  was  not,  however,  his  inten- 
tion to  contend  with  the  noble  eari  on 
that  point.  On  the  contrary,  he  congra- 
tulated himself,  the  House,  and  the  coun* 
try,  upon  such  a  convert  to  sound  princi- 
l^eS,  on  a  question  of  such  importance. 
But,  having  avowed  opinions  which  for 
12  years  he  bad  been  Controverting,  the 
tioble  earl  seemed  now  aoxious  to  force 
Bank*paper  into  proper  value.  It  was 
cdt,  he  could  assure  the  noble  eaii,  so 
^asilj  forced.  One  of  the  noble  earl's 
|)rop08itions  was,  that  the  Bank  should 
give  gold  at  a  certain  price  for  their  notes. 
Like  aH  new  converts  the  noble  earl  was 
ao  eager  to  proclaim  bis  change  of  opinion, 
that  nothhig  could  satisfy  him  now,  but 
ibat  parliament  should  declare  the  depre- 
cation of  Bank  paper.  The  exchanging 
cf  Bank  notes  for  gold  at  4/.  1<.  per 
<>iince,  was  a  substantial  dedaratioti  to 
Ihat  effect.  It  was  as  nrach  so  aff  if  it 
liad  been  enacted,  that  the  ounce  of  gold 
was  worth  5/.  5*.  when  gold  was  at  that 
price  three  years  ago.  But  what  was  the 
market  price  of  eold  this  day  >  Who  in 
ihat  House  could  undertake  to  tell  him 
the  market  price  of  gold  this  day  i  Was 
ft  because  4/.  1^.  was  paid  in  Bank  paper 
for  gold,  that  that  was  assumed  as  the 
market-price  ?  That  was  a  fallacious  foun- 
dation.  Who  knew  that  if  gold  now  bore 
that  proportion  to  Bank-notes  it  was 
Kkdy  to  continue  ?  He  would  show  that 
it  was  mondly  impossible  it  should  con- 
ihaue.  Did  not  the  noble  earl  recollect 
the  difficultfea  they  had  during  the  exa- 
mination of  the  committee  as  to  that  par- 
ticular point?  When  Mr.  Goldsmid,  the 
Bank  broker,  was  asked,  what  alteration 
flie  lAying  out  of  500,0001  in  the  purchase 
of  biHlion  by  the  Bank  would  have  on  the 
facchanges?  he  answered,  two  per  cent. 
And  wnen  diat  answer  was  followed  tip 


by  Ae  question,  how  such  an  alteration 
woold  affect  the  price  of  gold  I  he  re- 
plied, from  45.  to  4i.  6^.  The  fact  was, 
as  proved  from  the  evidence,  that  wheii 
they  spoke  of  the  price  of  gold,  they 
spoke  of  the  sum  the  Bank  pam  for  it,  as 
tliere  was  no  market,  or  indeed  no  de- 
mand for  it  except  wlien  its  purchases 
were  in  operation.  It  was  in  October  last 
at  its  highest  price,  but  after  diat  no  pur- 
chase was  made  by  the  Bank.  If  the 
House  looked  at  the  returns,  it  would  find 
there  had  been  no  foreign  gold  broughk 
into  the  market  On  what  groimds  theik 
had  the  noble  earl  assumed  that  the  price 
^f  gold  was  to  continue  at  an  average  of 
4/.  U.  per  oz.  ?  Their  lordships  were  csIleA 
upon  to  fix  upon  what  the  price  of  gold 
was  to  be  six^  months  hence,  when  they 
could  not  tell  what  its  price  was  at  thi$ 
moment,  and  much  less  what  changes 
might  take  place  in  the  com^  of  six 
months.  He  did  not  contend  that  it  was 
not  highly  desirable  to  return  to  the  an- 
cient standard.  But  if  the  question  were^ 
whether  the  Bank  should  resume  cash- 
payments  two  years  hence  at  3/.  17^.  QcU^ 
or  whether  the  intermediate  plan  should 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  contract  the 
issues  of  Bank  paper,  he  should  prefer 
the  resumption  two  years  hence  at  8/. 
17x.  6(f.,  taking  other  securities  respect- 
ing the  issues  of  Bank  paper.  The  noble 
earl  had  argued,  that  the  Bank  by  reducing 
its  paper  issues  would  reduce  the  price  of 
gold ;  since,  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  paper,  its  value,  like  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  must  be  increased,  and  since 
the  increase  of  the  value  of  paper  must 
reduce  the  relative  value  of  gold.  He  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  But  Uie  noble  earl 
was  so  young  a  disciple  in  this  school  that 
he  did  not  know  the  symptoms  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  observation.  The 
noble  earl  had  said  there  was  no  evidence 
before  their  lordships  tespecting  an  over- 
issue; but  he  (the  earl  ot  Lauderdale)  oa 
the  contrary,  would  prove,  that  there  was 
distinct  evidence  in  the  report  on  their 
table  that  there  was  no  over-issue.  In 
1813  and  1814,  when  the  depreciatioii 
was  said  to  be  greatest,  silver  was  in  like 
manner  depreciated,  so  that  paper  had 
not  varied  from  the  price  of  gold  more 
than  silver  had  varied  from  it.  Paper 
and  silver  retained  their  relative  value  un- 
changed. In  the'year  1813,  he  had  him- 
self published  a  statement  of  the  corres- 
pondent prices  which  gold  and  silver  bore 
to  each  other^  from  an  avernge  of  the 
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prices  in  those  countries  where  a  metallic 
circulation  existed*  They  were  from  15 
to  1>  to  50  to  1.  In  1814>,  the  Bank  note 
resumed  its  value.  Gold  fell  to  S/.  ISs.  GcL, 
and  the  state  of  the  exchanges  became 
favourable.  From  that  period  there  was 
no  proof  that  paper  had  resumed  its 
value.  After  this  time,  it  was  true,  the 
Bank  accumulated  gold ;  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  1817,  the  silver  coin  was  issued. 
Gold  coin  was  then  thrown  into  circula- 
tion. The  Bank  ordered  gold  coin  to  be 
paid,  but  they  could  not  persuade  men  to 
take  it.  Gold  and  silver  were  flowing  in 
from  every  quarter*  .  The  Bank  collected 
'  more  treasure  than  it  had  ever  had  in  its 
possession  before.  A  director  had  given 
evidence  before  the  committee,  tbatiheir 
treasure  was  then  greater  than  at  any 
former  period,  in  proportion  to  its  circu- 
lation ;  but  be  came  back  next  day  to 
correct  .his  evidence,  having  found  that 
the  proportion  had  been  greater  at  two 
former  periods,  but  the  treasure  then  in 
possession  of  the  Bank  was  the  greatest  i| 
nad  had  at  any  time.  In  January,  1817, 
when  the  issues  were  27,000,000/.,  could 
not  the  Bank  with  safety  have  resumed 
cash-payments  i  Their  lordships  saw  that 
it  had  more  treasure  than  at  any  former 
period ;  that  it  had  gold  flowing  in  upon 
It  from  all  quarters ;  and  that  it  had  the 
general  aversion  to  take  sold  in  its  favour : 
could  any  roan  doubt  Uiat  the  Bank  of 
England  could  then  have  resumed  cash- 
payments  ?  There  were  very  nearly 
2,000,000/.  more  in  circulation  of  Bank- 
paper  at  that  period  than  now.  In  March, 
1817,  the  new  silver  coinage  was  put  in 
circulation.  Mr.  Haldimand,  a  Bank 
director,  who  had  not  understood  this 
subject,  had  stated,  in  his  evidence,  that 
the  exchanges  were  ever  since  unfavour- 
able to  us.  He  (the  earl  of  Lauderdale) 
derived  the  greatest  confirmation  of  his 
doctrine  from  the  exchanges  having  ever 
since  been  unfavourable,  and  from  the 
price  of  gold  having  risen.  But  what  per- 
haps was  more  extraordinary,  was,  that 
there  never  was  more  variation  in  the 
issues  of  Bank  paper,  than  within  that 
interval.  It  varied  fVom  thirty  millions  to 
twenty-five,  and  yet  the  exchanges  conti- 
nued uniformly  against  us.  With  these 
facts  undeniably  before  the  noble  earl, 
how  could  he  conclude  that  the  mere  con- 
traction of  issues  would  give  the  Bank  a 
command  over  the  exchanges  i  It  did 
stKike  him,  that  the  reverse  of  that  state 
of  things  which  existed  throughout  the 
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jesr  1816  and  the  b^ionioz  of  1817,  was 
attributable  to  those  reguktions  of  the 
Mint,  by  which  the  silver  coinage  of  the 
country  was  depreciated  6|  per  cent. 
Let  the  House  consider  the  operation  of 
such  an  influence.  Take  the  amotmt  of 
Bank  of  England  one-pound  notes,  at 
eight  millions— that  of  the  country  banks 
at  the  same  amount ;  that  was  16  millions, 
the.  correct  amount,  he  believed,  of  that 
species  of  notes  in  circulation.  For  these 
16  millions,  the  silver  coinage  was  a  legal 
tender — in  other  words,  one  half  of  toe 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  was 
depending  for  its  value  on  a  silver  coinage 
depreciated  6j  per  cent— a  depreciation 
bearing  almost  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
adverse  rate  of  the  exchanges.  The,ex« 
changes  had  become  unfavourable,  an4 
gold  had  risen  the  very  month  after  the 
hsue  of  the  silver  coinage.  He  therefore 
affirmed  that  since  the  Mint  regulations, 
the  exchanges  had  been  nominally  uofa* 
vourable,  when  calculated  in  gold,  and 
yet  that  the  real  exchanges  had  neen  uni- 
formly favourable  when  calculated  in 
silver,  the  only  metallic  coin  in  circulation. 
Mr.  Baring  acknowledged  that  it  was  ^ 
singular  comcidence,  that  the  issue  of  the 
silver,  and  the  unfavourable  turn  in  the 
exchanges,  happened  at  the  same  time. 
He  Tthe  earl  of  Lauderdale)  asked  him  if 
he  thought  it  possible  that  the  silver 
coinage  should  go  out  of  jthe  country; 
and  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  perfectly 
impossible.  In  fact,  silver  bullion  had 
been  imported  with  profit  for  three 
years.  In  confirmation  of  that  fact,  they 
had  not  only  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletoher 
and  Mr.  Page,  who  stated,  that  they  had 
received  silver  in  dollars  and  various  other 
sfiapes;  but  they  had  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Goldsmid,  the  bank  broker,  diat  there  had 
been  a  great  influx  of  silver  from  South 
America,  from  the  West  Indies,  from 
Gibraltar,  and  from  several  other  places. 
There  was  but  one  conclusion  that  could 
be  drawn  from  these  facts— that  the  ex- 
changes were  really  favourable  to  us. 
The  noble  earl  was  therefore  inconrect 
when  he  argued  upon  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  exchanges.  They,  on  his 
(the  earl  of  Lauderdale's)  side  of  the 
House,  admitted,  that  they  were  nominally 
unfavourable,  but  contended  that  they 
were  really  favourable  since  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  silver,  coinage.  In  the 
beginning  of  1818,  the  bank  paper  in' cir- 
culation was  29,000,000/.:  sold  was  tiiei^ 
4/.    Three  months  siteKwards  the  i^uantity 
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of  paper  in  circulation  wa»  rednced 
3,000,000^:  yet  the  price  of  geld  ro«e  to 
4/.  S^.  This  was  its  price  in  November 
last.  Hovr  was  that  to  be  accounted  for? 
Here  he  begged  to  remark,  that  what  the 
noble  earl  had  stated  as  to  those  im(»rove- 
ments  and  expedients  adopted  by  the 
L<Midon  bankers,  which  diminished  the 
necessity  for  so  large  a  circulating  medium, 
appeared  to  him  the  greatest  iiuackery ; 
and  he  had  heard  the  noble  earVs  obser- 
Tations  on  the  subject  with  the  iltmost 
astonishment.  The  noble  earl  might  have 
found  those  improvements  in  the  bdiik  at 
Amsterdam  at  an  earlier  period  than  he 
had  mentioned.  A  large  quantity  of 
money  was  paid  into  Coutts's,  for  instance, 
which  must  be  handed  over  to  Barh9g*s, 
or  money  is  paid  into  Baring's  which  must 
be  handed  over  to  Coutts%  or  the  money 
remained  in  the  house  into  which  it  was 
paid.  If  the  sum  was  in  one  note,  or  in 
a  few  notes,  the  labour  of  counting  or 
transferring  tlie  money  became  easier. 
The  improvements  alluded  to  might  there- 
fore save  labour  to  clerks,  but  he  could 
not  conceive  how  they  could  save  any 
[Art  of  the  circulating  medium.  But 
silver  was  really  our  standard  of  value. 
He  was  ready  to  contend  before  the  12 
judges,  that  according  to  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  statutCi  silver  was  our 
legal  standard.  The  sum  of  6,809,000/., 
which  the  Bank  had  paid  in  gold  for  its 
notes,  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  3/.  I7s. 
10|flf.;  and  the  labour  of  collecting  the 
notes  for  which  the  naoney  was  paid. 
There  was  5  per  cent  which  tbe  Bank 
always  paid  for  gold  in  exchange  for  its 
notes,  and  2  per  cent  for  the  labour  of 
collecting  them :  this  accounted  for  the 
rise  of  gold.  These  were  proofs  that 
paper  had  not  been  depreciated  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  that  the  exchanges 
were  favourable.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  import  silver  if  paper  had 
been  depreciated.  There  was  therefore 
not  only  no  proof  of  the  depreciation,  but 
the  proof  was  the  other  way.  If  we  had 
to  send  IQO/.  of  our  currency  to  Paris,  it 
would  take  108/.  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Taking  the  exchange  of  23-80,  a  draft 
from  Paris  upon  London  for  100/.  would 
make  a  proht  of  4280  grains  of  silver. 
This  Fas  precisely  the  depreqiatioin  in  our 
silver  coinage.  If,  then,  things  that  vere 
equal  to  the  same  thing,  were  equal  to 
one  another,  the  depreciation  of  silver 
and  the  unfavourable  exchanges  exactly 
corresponded.     Was  not  this   evidence 


conclusive  as  to  silver  coin  being  our 
standard  ?  In  January  and  March,  1817, 
there  had  been  large  issues  of  paper ;  yet 
no  banker  would  receive  the  gold  that 
had  been  at  the  same  time  issued.  No 
evidence  at  all  appeared  to  show  any  de- 
preciation; but  all  the  proofs  were  on 
the  other  side.  The  issue  of  the  silver 
coin  had  at  once  made  the  exchanges  un- 
favourable to  the  extent  of  the  deprecia« 
tion  of  the  silver,  and  the  paper  of  course 
became  of  the  same  value  as  silver.  Upon 
these  views  it  was,  that  he  had  drawn  up 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  laid  upon 
their  lordships'  table.  Those  resolutions 
declared,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver 
had  occasioned  the  apparently  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  exchanges  since  its  issue, 
and  that  the  exchanges  were  really  fa- 
vourable to  us.  All  that  he  had  said 
proved  that  tlie  exchanges  wfere,  in  fact, 
favourable,  to  this  country ;  and  would 
any  man  assert  that  the  Bank  might  not, 
at  this  moment,  resume  casli  payments  I 
He  would  venture  to  prophecy,  that  if  it 
did,  there  would  not  be  a  demand  for  a 
single  guinea.  The  noble  earl,  no  doubt, 
had  had  many  conversations  with  indivi- 
duals who  had  stated  their  objections  to 
the .  resumption  of  cash  payments  r  he 
(lord  Lauderdale)  had  also  had  his  in- 
terviews, and  he  found  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed :  h^  had  shown  his 
resolutions  to  some  gentlemen,  and  had 
told  them  what  he  now  told  the  House, 
that  he  thought  the  r^umption  of  .cash 
payments  could  not  be  too  early;  and^ 
that  it  was  advisable  to  revert  to  the 
antient  standard  of  value  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible.  He  had  now  ad? anced  to  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  subject:  the 
discovery  which  had  been  made,  and 
which  the  noble  earl  considered  so  valu- 
able. That  would  of  course  depend  upon 
its  results.  It  was  introduced  as  a  plan 
by  which  payments  in  specie  could  be 
returned  to  with  greater  facility  than  by 
any  other  mode.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
felt  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  great 
grievance  threatening  the  country  at  this 
moment  was,  lest  that  plan,  coupled  with 
the  existing  Mint  regulations,  diould  be 
carried  into  effect.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  said,  that  it  would  provide  the  country 
with  a  cheap  circulating  medium ;  that  it 
would  prevent  ^reat  part  of  the  existing 
capital  of  the  kingdom  from  going  abrpad, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  what,  in 
fact,  was  unproductive.  He  was  continced 
that  ,this  opinion  proceeded  tliroughout 
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bn  a  triistaken  notion.  If  a  cheap  circus' 
lating  medium  were  ihvn  obtained,  it 
urofula  operate  most  unfairlj  against  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  coontiy; 
the  eflfect  of  it  wduM  be  to  remove  a  great 
part  of  the  existing  capital  of  the  country 
to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
gold.  On  the  subject  of  productive 
capital,  Dr.  Smith's  work  contained  some 
absurd  ideas:  holdhig  all  circulating 
tnedium  to  be  unproductive  capital,  be 
Mid  that  if  a  part  of  the  gold  in  circula- 
tidn  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  manu* 
fkctures  and  materials  of  greater  nse  were 
obtained  instead.  An  important  distinc- 
tion ought  to  be  dra^tn  between  a  eold 
capital  and  a  fixed  capital  It  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  export  fixed  capital 
to  thfe  amotint  of  15,000,000/.  How  was 
gold  to  be  obtained  ?  It  cduld  only  be 
obtained  in  one  of  two  ways,  according 
even  to  Mr.  Ricatdo:  eiroer  that  the 
Bank  should  purchase  the  manufactures 
«f  the  country,  and  undersell  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  force  them  upon  the  markets  of 
the  continent,  and  from  thence  dralv  the 

Eld  into  Great  Britain;  or  the  Bank,  as 
leed  it  had  done  partially  in  1816,  must 
g've  a  higher  price  for  gold,  as  Si.  IBs* 
f.r  when,  in  truths  the  value  was  only 
51.  1 5s.  I  in  other  words,  they  must  give 
such  a  price  for  gold  bullion  as  would 
induce  adventurers  to  bring  it  to  them. 
In  one  of  those  two  ways,  and  those  only, 
gold  could  be  brought  into  the  country : 
and  to  accomplhh  either  of  them  a  new 
demand  must  be  created  for  ourmanq* 
facturies,  unless  their  lordships  could 
entertain  the  notion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  that 
whether  there  was  an  extension  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand,  was  a  tnatter  of 
perfect  indifference,  because  the  quantity 
of  manufactures  must  be  always  the  same. 
The  proposed  plan  abstracted  from  the 
manufiicturers  a  demand  to  the  extent  of 
15,000,000/. ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it 
deprived  the  country  of  15,000,000^  of 
wealth,  which  brought  back  gold  coin. 
What,  he  would  ask,  must  be  the  sitijiation 
of  the  empire,  should  it  be  involved  in 
foragn  wars  ?  A  foreign  war  never  oc' 
curred  without  the  necessity  of  sendrag 
gold  oat  of  the  coomtry.  If  there  were  a 
specie  circulation  of  80,000,000^.,  it  could 
he  more  easily  spared  than  if  so  small  a 
supply  as  4,000,0007.  only  were  in  the 
Mint.  He  granted  willingly  that  the 
country  was  nch  enough,  but  it  was  by  the 
Hdiour  of  its  own  hands  that  it  must  ac- 
quire the  means  of  getthig  gold :  even  if 


i  gold  mine  were  discovert  th  the  coun« 
try,  it  Could  not  be  raised  without  manual 
exertion :  it  could  not  be  obtained  firom 
fbreign  countries  without  sending  abroad 
«ome  of  our  labour  as  an  equiva^nt ;  and 
his  object  was  not  to  deprive  the  nation 
of  that  quantity  of  wealth  and  exertion. 
If  this  principle  were  good  for  notbins ; 
if  it  were  fit  that  the  legislature  should 
interpose  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  sold; 
he  wished  to  know  why  the  noble  ean  did 
not  go  farther — why  was  not  a  sumptuary 
law  passed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of 
plate,  or  the  conversion  of  productive  into 
unproductive  capital  ?  He  did  not  know 
how  to  make  any  distinction,  or  why  the 
noble  earl  should  stop  where  he  had  done. 
Of  this  he  was  well  satisfied— Uiat  there 
was  but  one  safe  plan  to  be  pursued,  and 
that  was,  to  allow  things  to  take  their  own 
course ;  for  this  reason  a  sumptuary  law 
had  always  been  deemed  Impolitic ;  men 
must  be  left  to  act  according  to  their  for^ 
tones,  although  it  might  partially  discou* 
rage  the  manufactures.  He  contended, 
however,  that  the  plan  proposed  equally 
discouraged  them,  whUe  the  circulation 
ftirmerly  possessed  operated  in  the  coni 
trary  direction :  if  the  gold  had  not  dis<* 
appeared,  some  of  our  maiiufacturea 
would  have  found  thehr  way  upon  the 
continent.  But  he  waa  anxiotis  to  exa^ 
mine  whether  the  plan  were  in  itself  prac* 
ticable.  It  was  an  experiment  quite  of  a 
novel  nature,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
itippose  that  it  would  not  be  attended 
with  singular  efiS^cts.  Gold  and  silver 
used  as  metalh'c  money,  had  a  donblie  use: 
whichever  was  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
value,  performed  a  double  duty.  First, 
it  was  the  measure  of  value  regulating 
the  price  of  all  commodities;  and  secondly, 
it  performed  a  very  important  duty  as  an 
equivalent  for  ordinary  payment.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this 
measure?  It  was  well  knoVrn  from  the 
examinations  before  their  lordships  com« 
mittee,  that  at  a  former  period,  when  gold 
rose  in  value,  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
diminished  thehr  circulation:  the  result 
was,  that  cold  was  brought  into  the 
coimtry,  which  filled  up  the  gap  to  the 
exact  extent  which  the  real  demands  of 
the  commtmity  required.  If,  however, 
under  the  new  system,  gold  came  into 
the  country  in  bars,  and  the  issues  of  th6 
Bank  were  diminished,  it  eonld  not  have 
the  same  effect  of  correcting  the  evil  aa 
when  gold  circulated  in  the  shape  of  coin; 
Tbia   «raa    an    inetitable  dtaadvantagd 
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attending  the plaik  H^w  wovfi  tbenpble 
«arl»  or  any  body  else,  like  to  cariyibout 
them  SO  ounces  of  gold  i  What  would 
the  dashing  iighdy«clothed  gentlemen 
about  town  say  to  it»  especially  those 
who  had  no  pockets  ^  In  fiict,  the  plan 
deprived  ^olo  of  one  necessary  duty  which 
as  coin  It  performed.  But  could  the 
plan  ever  be  brought  to  bear  ?  and  what 
steps,  coupled  with  the  present  Ajliot  re* 
f^lations,  must  be  taken  to  bring  ^old 
into  the  country,  and  to  put  it  mto 
any  useful  shape?  He  was  willing  to 
allow  that  this  might  be  attained,  pro- 
vided two  or  three  things  could  be  accom- 
plished—first, if  the  government  could  get 
the  quantity  that  was  needed ;  and  next  if 
they  could  limit  the  silver  currency  to  the 
amount  they  wished^  It  would  be  said, 
that  the  act  permitted  the  seizure  of  coin* 
age  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it 
was  unfortunately  so  worded,  diat  silver 
to  any  amount  could  be  brought  into  the 
country.  Supposing  this  dimculty  over- 
come, and  the  foreign  importer  and  the 
home  manufacturer  were  prevented  from 
interfering,  could  the  government  limit 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  ?  The  price 
of  gold  which  was  4/.  6s*  per  os«,  must  be 
re£iced  to  3/.  lis*  lO^a.  When,  how- 
ever, gold  bad  been  reduced  to  that  price, 
a  difficulty  would  occur  if  it  did  not  come 
into  circulation,  or  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
bank-notes  withdrawn.  Unoer  the  old 
system,  things  would  fall  into  their  natu- 
TbI  order ;  but  under  that  proposed,  the 
bars  might  remain  in  the  Bank  so  long, 
that  there  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the 
paper  withdrawn,  and  the  only  thing  the 
Bank  would  then  have  to  do,  would  oe  to 
issue  paper  again,  to  give  the  public  the 
convenience  of  a  circulating  medium. 
Now,  what  was  the  great  objection  to  a 
paper  system  ?  Neither  more  nor  less 
fhan  this— that  it  placed  it  beyond  the 
wit  of  man  to  say,  what  amount  would  be 
required  for  circulation  in  the  year,  or 
even  from  day  to  day.  Yet  the  Bank  di- 
rectors on  the  one  tumd,  and  the  govern- 
inent  on  the  other,  were  to  make  an  at- 
tempt which  was  impracticable,  and  which 
the  noble  earl  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  was  in^racticable.  The 
noble  earl  had  said,  that  he  built  bis  hopes 
on  the  pofver  pf  government  to  li^mit  the 
silver  Qoinpge— :uppn  its  power  to  ipajcc^  a 
9carcit]r;buthoif  was  apy  i|ii|n  to  ^ti-* 
pa%e  toe  degree, of  scarcity  i.^ow  qoujd 
lie  ascertain  the  quan^ty?  '  The  noble 
^IJuiew,  thirty. rt»»  ji^^hwa.iBpUf*- 


tiens  from  aU  quarteta  for  ailver  coinage 
—that  the  Mint  was  delivering  at  the  rate 
of  S59OOOL  a-week  at  the  present  moment. 
Where,  then,  was  the  criterion,  and  how 
waa  the  scarcity  to  be  aacertai^ed  ?  The 
plan  might  be  brought  to  succeed^  hut 
only  by  making  a  scarcity  of  paper  greater 
than  would  be  necessaqr  if  paymenta  were 
to  be  resumed  in  gold  coin,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  scarcity  of  silver  coin.  These  diffi- 
culties induced  the  petitioDecs>  whose  re* 
monstrance  he  had  laid  before  the  House^ 
to  contemplate  the  subject  wkh  great 
dread :  for  if  he  undeiBtood  the  p£n  at 
all,  it  was  absdutdy  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  gold,  thai 
not  only  the  issue  of  paper  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  but  the  silver  coinage 
must  nlso  be  lessened  to  a  degree  of  great 
inconvenience.  No  man  could  hesitate 
one  moment  upon  that  sound  nnnciple  of 
currency,  that  men  should  be  left  as  much 
as  possible  to  themselves :  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  acquire  for  themselves  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  purposes.  If 
the  metals  were  properly  stamped  and 
weighed,  with  the  observation  of  the  prin- 
ciple above  stated,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  currencv  could  be  deranged.  With 
regard  to  the  copper  coinage,  to  whidi 
the  noble  earl  haa  adverted,  he  (the  earl 
of  Lauderdale)  bad  never  been  more  sur« 
prised  than  when  he  heard  it  asserted  that 
the  copper  money  of  the  country  had 
been  coined  at  a  seignorage  of '72  per 
cent  He  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the 
late  lord  Liverpool  upon  this  subject,  and 
to  the  contract  made  with  Mr.  Bolton  for 
the  copper  coinage :  and  contended,  that 
in  truth  copoer  money  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  public  to  the  extent  of  1 850  tons, 
without  any  seignorage  at  all ;  and  this  the 
noble  lord  knew  to  be  the  last  copper  ^cur- 
rency brought  into  circulation  in  this 
country;  the  returns  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  table  that  venriday  showed, 
that  not  one  halfpenny  hao  been  coined 
since,  excepting  what  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Bolton  without-eny  seignorage.  The 
noble  earl  had  md  a  great  deal  on  the 
analogy  between  a  silver  and  a  oopper 
currency :  but  he  (the  earl  of  Lauderdale) 
could  not  di^over  the  resemblance.  Was 
there  ip  truth  any  similarity?  Copper 
coin  had  been  stated  to  be  legal  tender  to 
th§  OKt^pt  Qf  one  shilling;  but  9$  fan  aa 
his  loolsbip  k^ew  wy  thing  of  tbe/Jav)^ 
this  ^,  not  the  &ct :  he  bad  no  hmtth 
tion  in  ^ts^ertipg,  th(it  it  w%9  an  error  jp  . 
ppyit.  gfin  \  MPfenvgr  Mi  P9  W:  ptPU 
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had  lode^d  beeil  made  legal  tender  td  the 
amdunt  of  Is.  but  halfpence  were  only  le- 
gal tender  to  the  amount  of  sixpence.  In 
&ct,  an  initance  had  come  within  his  own 
knowledge,  where  a  person  had  refosed, 
and  was  supported  in  that  refusal,  to  ac- 
cept copper  as  payment  for  a  debt  of  Is. 
He  should  be  glad,  then,  to  know  how  the 
noble  earl  would  execute  what  he  pro- 
posed. He  wished  the  noble  earl  not  to 
imagine  that  he  (the  earl  of  Lauderdale) 
did  not  consider  a  copper  coinage  a  great 
gricTance  t  if  evidence  were  wanting,  he 
could  have  proved  before  the  committee, 
by  bankers  and  others,  that  the  copper 
coinage  in  some  parts  of  the  couotnr  had 
been  so  abundant,  and  particularly  at 
Wolverhampton,  that  the  shopkeepers  and 
other  tradesmen  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  of  a 
trader  at  Wolverhampton,  who  was  ready 
to  give  copper  for  any  bill  at  a  certain 
date  without  requiring  any  interest.  Per- 
sons in  the  countiy  were  not,  however, 
those  only  who  had  suffered  by  the  accu- 
mulation of ^eopper  coin,  as  the  brewers 
and  others  in  town  could  testify.  Several 
brewers  had  rooms  filled  with  copper 
money.  These  were  hardships  upon  the 
public ;  but  how,  he  wished  to  be  inform- 
ed, could  a  copper  ourrency  effect  the 
banishment  of  gold,  in  the  same  way  that 
silver  might  accomplish  it  ?  At  least,  if 
it  did,  it  could  only  be  by  a  process  both 
operose  and  complicated.  A  person  hav- 
ing copper,  but  requiring  gold,  must  first 
procure  sixpence^,  and  having  procured 
40  sixpences  must  purchase  a  note,  and 
having  thus  obtained  a  certain  quantity  of 
notes,  might  purchase  gold.  It  was  un- 
deniable that  6,000,000/.  of  our  gold  had 
very  recently  been  exported  to  France ; 
and  the  minister  of  finance  at  Paris  had 
admitted  that  French  gold  had  been  issued 
to  about  that  amount,  coined  from  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  Upon  this  subject,  as  he 
had  already  said  so  mucit  that  it  might  be 
considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  he  would 
refer  the  House  to  a  curious  proclamation, 
which  would  afford  some  entertainment. 
When  James  Ist  came  out  of  Scotland  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
he  bsued  a  proclamation,  giving  currency 
in  England  to  the  coin  of  Scotland.  Una 
coin  being  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the 
eoin  of  England,  soon  drove  it  out  of  the 
iKNufkeCj  and  rendered  it  necessary  shortly 
afterwards  to  Issue  a  new  coinage,  in  or- 
der to  equalise  the  value  of  the  coinage 
of  tbetvo  couiitrie9«    Under  tiwHw  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  same  result  would  per- 
petually recur.  He  maintained,  that  an 
alteration  in  the  mint  regulations  was  a 
preliminary  step  absolutely  requisite  to  be 
taken  before  the  Bank  could  resume  pay- 
ments in  cash ;  and  recommended  it  as  an 
experiment  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  that  House  and  -  of  the  whole  country. 
Indeed,  he  entertained  but  little  doubt, 
that,  if  it  were  tried,  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  ultimate  success.  It 
was  his  decided  opinion,  formed  upon  the 
proofs  which  he  had  submitted  to  the 
House,  that  the  proposed  resolutions  were 
sporting  with  the  commercial  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  He 
therefore  moved,  that  after  the  word 
*<  that*'  in  the  original  resolutions,  the  re- 
solutions, which  he  had  previously  laid 
upon  the  table,  should  be  inserted  in  their 
stead. 

Lord  King  said,  that  after  the  very 
able  exposition  which  they  had  heard  from 
the  noble  earl,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  original  re- 
solutions, of  which  he  heartily  approved. 
When  he  heard,  from  a  certain  class  of 
persons,  who  had  petitioned  their  lord- 
ships, those  resolutions  objected  to,  as 
tending  to  a  forced  and  precipitate  reduc- 
tion of  the  circulating  inedium,  he  could  ~ 
not  help'  considering  their  objections  as 
proceeding  from  a  wish  to  prolong,  to 
the  utmost  time  in  their  power,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  restriction ;  for,  if  the  country 
was  ever  to  return  to  payments  in  specie, 
he  would  defy  any  man  to  devise  a  plan 
more  easy,  more  moderate,  or  less  tend- 
ing to  produce  distress,  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  before  the  House. 
The  restriction  had  certainly  enabled  the 
Bank  to  accommodate  some  classes  of  the 
mercantile  world ;  and  by  producing, 
through  the  means  of  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  the  currency,  a  rise  of  prices, 
had  changed  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  employment  of  capital.  By  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  restriction,  an  alteration 
In  the  emplovment  of  capital,  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth  must  be  produced 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  had  produced. 
That  this  shoukl  take  place  as  graduallv 
as  possible,  was  certainly  desirable,  though 
some  distress  must  at  all  events  be  pro* 
duced*  When  we  talked  of  putting  an 
end' to  facilities  which  the  r^trietion 
afforded,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that 
those  w^#e  facUttiei  aS>rded  to  some 
dassea  at  the  expense  oT^iherft.    They 
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were  a&rded  to  the  merchants  who  were 
able  to  procore  discounts  at  the  Bank, 
at  the  expeose  of  those  who  could  not 
obtain  theni»  and  at  the  expense  of  all 
fixed  annuitants,  and  all  creditors  on 
money  contracts,  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  consequent  on  the  increased 
issues.  This  process  was  no  addition  to, 
but  a  diversion  of,  the  wealth  of  the  coon- 
try;  it  was  robbing  one  class  toaffi>rd 
undue  advantage  to  another.  The  wealth 
was  taken  in  part,  it  was  true,  from  those 
who  did  not  actively  employ  it,  and  given 
to  those  who  did;  but  whatever  increase 
to  the  general  riches  vras  thus  effected, 
was  at  the  expence  of  injustice  to  those 
classes  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  protect.  Those  accomm<MUi- 
lions  too,  at  this  moment,  teiided  to  ag- 
gravate an  evil  under  which  the  commer- 
cial world  were  labouring— the  system  of 
over-tradtng,  of  increasing  shipments  to 
an  extravagant  amount  in  one  year,  while 
in  the  next  a  proportionate  diminution  of 
demand  below  the  averase,  and  a  propor- 
tionate languor  ensued.— Under  those 
circumstances,  the  committee  had  in- 
ouired  what  was  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  cause  a  speedy  resumption  of 
payments  in  specie,  much  miserjr  must 
have  ensued.  On  the  other  .hand,  if  they 
had  only  done  what  had  been  so  often 
done  before,  if  they  had  onlv  fixed  a 
period  at  which  the  Bank  should  resume 
payments,  without  taking  measures  to 
compel  it  to  make  preparations  for  doing 
so,  those  persons  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly credulous  indeed,  who,  after  the  re- 
peated failures  of  former  acts,  could  have 
expected  any  thmg  but  failure  again. 
The  Bank  liad  never  made  the  proper 
preparations  at  the  proper  time ;  thev  had 
never  so  reduced  their  issues  as  to  bring 
down  gold  to  the  mint  price.  They 
would  have  frilowed  the  same  course; 
thev  would  have  again  come.to  parliament 
with  a  special  case,  and  again  obtained 
a  ftutber  time,  as  they  had  before.  The 
conmiittee  had,  on  consideration  of  their 
circumstances,  decided  o'n  such  a  ^lan  as 
on  the  one  hand  extended  the  period  at 
which  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
was  to  take  place,  so  far  as  to  duninish 
the  chances  of  distress ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  afforded  some  security  that  the 
Bank  should  take  the  proper  means  of  pre- 
paration. The  noble  earl  had  truly  said 
that  by  fixing;  the  tim^  wh^  the  Bank 
should  be  obliged  to^e  bullion  at  acer* 
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tain  price  in  exchange  for  its  notes,  the 
evil  was  thence  arrested.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  Bank  would  be  c^liged  to 
take  a  metallic  standard ;  then  for  me  first 
time  would  the  public  have  a  security  be- 
yond the  discretion  of  the  Bank  directors. 
The  numerical  amount  of  Bank  notes 
could'be  no  guidance  for  the  amount  of 
issues.  The  only  rule  which  could  be 
given  for  their  regulation  was  to  keep  . 
gold  at  the  mint  price.  This  was  the 
only  check  on  the  vicious  practice  which 
22  years  usase  had  accustomed  some^to 
consider  as  the  natural  state  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  The  noble  earl 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  taken  a  view 
of  the  subject  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
had  contended  that  no  depreciation  existed 
in  the  currency,  but  that  the  price  of 
gold  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  were 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  mint  regu- 
lations. It  appeared  to  him  Hoftl  K.) 
that  those  regulations  had  not  tnat  effect. 
If  the  two  metals  were  allowed  to  circulate 
in  tlie  country,  one  of  these  two  arrange- 
ments was  of  necessity  to  be  adopted. 
Silver  should  be  made  the  standard,  and 
gold  should  pass  at  an  agio ;  or  while  gold 
remained  the  standard,  such  a  seignorage 
should  be  taken  on  the  sil?er  coin  (which 
circulated  for  convenience  sake)  as  would 
secure  it  against  destruction  on  the  acci- 
dental variations  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals.  The  deduction  of  Q\  per 
cent  as  a  seignorage  on  the  silver  coin 
seemed  to  him  a  ju£cious  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  of  an  agf  o.  But  because 
the  silver  coin  on  which  a  seignorage  was 
taken,  and  which  was  not  the  standard, 
remained  in  circulation,  no  inference  was 
to  be  formed  that  the  currency  was  not 
depreciated.  If,  indeed,  paper  had  been 
issued  to  such  an  amount  as  to  depreciate 
the  currency  more  than  6|  ner  cent  the 
silver  coin  also  would  be  driven  out  of 
circulation.  But  the  Bank,  aware  that 
the  country  would  not  have  tolerated  the 
destruction  of  a  coinage  which  had  cost 
half  a  million,  had  cautiously  kept  its 
issues  within  bounds,  no  doubt  with  that 
object  in  view.  A  question  of  his  to  one 
of  the  witnesses  had  produced  an  answer 
which  confirmed  this  idea.  He  regretted, 
as  this  had  been  the  effect  of  the  silver 
coinage,  that  it  had  not  been  issued  half 
a  do2en  years  before  the  peace, .  as  the 
means  resorted  to  by  the  Bank  to  prevent 
it  from  being  melted,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  and  all  the 
(2T) 
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consequent  misery*  Thenoble  earl  whohad 
just  sat  down,  had  shown  that  a  considerable 
importation  oFsilver  had  taken  place,  which, 
according  tothe  noble  earl,  was  not  possible 
when  the  exchanges  were  really  against  us* 
But  it  was  manifest  that  the  noble  earls 
inference  was  not  correct.  In  the  time 
of  Buonaparte  sold  was  imported  at  a 
time  when  the  wnole  currency  was  cop- 
fessedly  depreciated ;  ft  was  imported  be- 
cause there  was  a  demand  for  it  to  be  re^ 
exported  to  France  to  pay  for  com  when 
that  country  would  not  receive  ourmanu* 
foctures.  The  noble  baron  concluded  by 
giving  a  cordial  support  to  the  resolutions. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Laudetdak  was  surprised 
that  his  noble  friend  should  express  an 
opinion,  that  the  parties  whose  petition  he 
(the  earl  of  Lauderdale)  had  presented, 
were  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  paper 
currency.  If  his  noole  friend  bad  read 
the  words  of  the  petition,  be  would  have 
seen  that  they  merely  stated,  that  the 
measure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  secret 
committee  would  tend  to  a  forced  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  which  would 
injure  alike  the  manufacture,  agriculture, 
and  commerce  of  the  country*  He 
himself  had  had  a  conversation  with  the 
committee  which  drew  the  petition  up, 
and  from  that  conversation  he  was  inclined 
to  think,  that  they  had  come  honestly 
forward,  without  any  idea  of  perpetuating 
the  paper  currency.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  of  London,  and  would  liave  been 
much  more  numerously  signed,  had  not 
several  individuals  refused  their  signatures 
from  a  motiveof  self  interest  and  fear,  not 
at  all  unnatural  to  men  in  their  aituation. 
They  were  afraid  that'  they  should  be 
considered  dependent  on  the  Bank,  and 
such  an  idea  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
their  credit  as  merchants.  He  did  not 
wish  to  state  any  thing  to  their  lordships 
as  proof  which  had  not  been  proved ;  but 
he  must  say,  in  contradiction  to  the  as- 
sertion of  his  noble  friend,  who  had  de- 
clared that  the  Bank  directors  had  con- 
tracted their  issues  to  prevent  the  melting 
down  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  he  had 
asked  Mr  Baring  a  question  upon  that 
pomt,  who  had  answered,  that  as  he  was 
not  a  director,  he  could  not  tell,  but. 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  be  had  asked 
some  of  the  directors^  whether  they  had 
ever  limited  their  issues  for  the  purpose 
which  he  had  just  specified,  and  their  reply 
upon  their  oaths  waS|  that  they  never  had. 
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Lord  Redesdak  hoped,  that  a  few 
observations  from  him  on  the  present 
important  question,  would  not  be  consi* 
dered  as  intrusive.  He  expressed  him- 
self totally  averse  to  the  prolongation  of  a 
paper  system,  not  convertible  to  a  metallic 
currency,  and  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  the  arrangement  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  would  produce  a  salutaryeffect, 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coin  was  intro- 
duced into  the  country  prior  to  the 
payment  by  the  Bank.  If  a  sufficient 
circulation  was  given  to  the  country,  this 
measure  might  lead  to  cash  payments. 
Even  although  the  money  received  for 
the  taxes  were  sent  to  the  Bank  for  the 
use  of  the  persons  applying  for  cash,  the 
distress  in  the  country  would  be  great* 
The  Bank,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  al 
one  time  in  a  situation,  which  would  hav^ 
rendered  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
easy,  but  that  opportunity  bad  not  been 
embraced,  for  since  that  period  20  milli- 
ons of  the  valuable  metals  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country*  There  had  been 
some  language  made  use  of  relative  to  the 
Bank  directors  which  they  did  not  de- 
serve, for  they  had  acted  honourably,— 
and  he  entertained  no  jealousy  of  their 
conduct,  nor  had^he  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
report,  marks  of  a  jealous  disposition 
towards  theip^  howmuchsoever  the  feel- 
ings of  other  individuals  might  be  irritated 
against  them.  With  respect  to  the  silver 
currency,  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
his  mind  to  coincide  with  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  noble  earl  on  that 
subject*  The  noble  earl  bad  stated 
that  the  law  had  its  defects,  he  was 
aware  of  these  defects  and  had  twenty 
years  ago  endeavoured  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  introduce  an  act 
for  remedying  these  grievances.  With 
respect  to  any  danger  from  an  importation 
of  counterfeit  coin  from  other  countries-^ 
he  meant  coin  of  the  same  metal,  but 
lighter  in  weight^that  might  easily  be 
obviated  by  assimilating  the  practice 
which  prevailed  in  we%ht8  and  measures 
to  coin,  and  making  it  seizable  on  the  dis- 
covery of  its  lightness.  Altogether  to 
prevent  counterfeit  coin  from  heing  sent 
from  foreign  countries  into  this  was  im- 
possible, but  the  quantity  would  be  much 
reduced  by  its  beiiw  rendered  liable  to 
confiscation.  All  fdsecoin  must  either 
be  sent  from  foreign  countries,  or  be  is- 
sued from  a  Mint  here,  in  either  of  which 
case,  confiscation  would  tend  ranch  to 
prevent  its  circulation* 
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Lord  Gftn^oiHe  8^>  that  the  noble  «arl 
who  had  opened  the  debate*  had  explained 
the  plan  which  he  had  proposed  to  their 
lordships  in  so  luminous  and  argumenta- 
tive,a  speech,  that  there  was  very  little 
occasion  for  him  to  add  a  single  word 
upon  the  subject.  But  having  considered 
this  restriction  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  under  which  this  suffering 
country  had  laboured ;  hating  frequently 
had  occasion  to  lament  and  deplore  the 
part  which  he  had  himself  taken,  on  its 
original  proposition,  in  prolonging  it  for 
the  term  of  the  then  existing  war;  having 
avowed  his  error  in  %o  doing,  as  became 
an  honest  man,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  war ;  and  having  prophesied  but 
too  truly  all  the  distress  and  misery  which 
would  befall  the  nation  in  consequence  of 
it,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  joy 
and  satisfaction,  that  the  country  was  at 
last  arrived  at  that  period,  in  which  it 
could  look  forward  with  certainty  to  the 
repeal  of  this  injudicious  and  unfortunate 
measure.  He  could  not  remain  silent 
when  a  measure  was  proposed  to  their  lord- 
ships, which  was  almost  positively  certain 
of  success,  but  must  be  allowed  to  add  his 
voice,  weak  and  humble  as  it  was,  to  that 
of  those  who  had  spoken  so  ably  and 
eloquently  upon  it.  The  noble  earl  had 
said  that  the  Bank  had  been  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the  government  during 
the  war,  and  had  advanced  many  large 
sums  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour  and  energy; 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  this  assertion ; 
but  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  no  permanent  advan- 
tage had  been  derived  from  the  connexion 
between  the  government  and  the  Bank, 
suflBcient  to  compensate  the  evils  to  which 
it  had  given  birth.  He  need  not  tell  their 
lordships  his  opinion  regarding  the  war 
which  we  had  waged  with  France— that 
must  be  sufficiently  well  known  to  all  of 
them;  he  need  not* repeat  to  them  what 
he  had  often  before  stated,  that  he  consi- 
dered no  sacrifice  which  could  be  made, 
too  great  to  bring  that  war  to  a  successful 
termination;  but  he  must  inform  them, 
that  even  with  those  sentiments,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  restriction  was  an  evil 
of  such  magnitude,  that  the  sooner  it  was 
abolished,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
country.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
men  sincerely  wishing  the  welfare  of  their 
country  could  at  any  time  resort  to  such 
a  measure,  without  a  sorrowful  appre- 
hension of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
natiooal  and  individoid  interests  which 
II 


must  result  from  it,  and  with  out  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  for  the  moment  absolutely 
essential  for  a  particular  crisis.  Certainly, 
if  the  question  were,  whether  any  extra- 
ordinary exertion  might  at  a  particular 
moment  avert  an  impending  danger,  to 
meet  such  a  momentary  crisis  it  might  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  forced  circula- 
tion ;  still  such  forced  circulation  should 
not  be  pontinued  beyond  the  momentary 
necessity.  For  he  held  it  to  be  a  maxim, 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
or  effect,  between  excessive  issues  forced 
upon  the  country  at  par,  by  legislative  en- 
actment, as  soon  as  they  became  depreci- 
ated ;  and  the  more  direct  system  pursued 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  other 
continental  governments,  of  at  once  fixing 
an  arbitrary  value  upon  the  national  cur- 
rency. He  wad  inclined  to  express  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  in  the  strongest 
manner,because,  hoping  as  he  now  did,  that 
an  end  would  at  length  be  put  to  the  re- 
striction, he  wished  to  impress  his  country 
with  that  serious  view  of  the  question  which, 
which  after  long  and  anxious  and  laborious 
deliberation,  he  was  convinced  was  the 
true  and  only  aspect  which  could  bear  the 
test  of  principle.  He  was  disposed  to  go 
very  far  on  this  point,';  he  would  say,  that 
under  any  circumstances,  a  restriction  on 
ca>h  pajrments,  or  in  other  words,  a 
forced,  and  consequently  an  excessive 
paper  circulation,  must  be  attended  with 
greater  evil  than  good ;  he  would  refer  to 
Its  natural  effects,  commercial  distress,  in- 
crease of  prices,  increase  of  taxes  ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  these  circumstances  must 
80  cramp  and  contract  all  the  natural 
energies  of  the  country,  as  even  in  time 
of  war  to  obstruct  the  necessary  efforts, 
and  thus  produce  a  mischief  far  over- 
balancing the  advantage  accruing  from 
the  facility  of  loans.  The  war  terminated 
just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  bubble, 
and  it  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential, 
that  it  did :  fbr  its  continuance,  jointly 
with  the  continuance  of  the  restriction, 
would  have  inflicted  such  distress  on  the 
country  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  bear.  If,  when  no  farther  exertion 
was  necessary  than  to  wind  up  the  war 
expenses,  it  had  been  found  to  be  not  only 
imprudent,  but  impracticable  to  remove 
the  Bank  restriction :  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  those  me- 
thods of  raising  money,  usual  only  in  war, 
what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
coantry  had  been  called  upon  to  make 
fresh  and  extraordinary  efforts  for  the 
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farther  conduct  of  a  warior  rather  for  ex* 
isteoce  ?  It  would  have  been  thi»— that  the 
country  would  iiave  had  to  leam>  by  its 
absolute   destrucUon^    the  effects  of  a 
measure  intended  to  preserve  it  existence* 
He  did  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  prac- 
tical results  of  any  of  his  opinions :  but 
he  was  anxious  to  be  explicit,  that  future 
statesmen,  who  might  propose  a  similar 
measure,  might  at  least  not  be  enabled  to 
say,  that  the  opinion  of  such  a  measure 
having  once  saved  the  country  was  una* 
nimous*     So   far   from    wishing  to   be 
thought  a  party  to  such  a  doctrine,  he 
hoped  (if  indeed  any  opinion  of  so  humble 
an  individual  as  himself  could  be  expected 
to  be  remembered,  he  would  not  say  after 
his  death,  but  even  for  the  few  remaining 
years  of  bis  life) — he  hoped  that  it  would 
be  recorded  of  nim,  as  his  decided  convic- 
tion,  that  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
under  which  the   country  laboured,  ne 
would  almost  say  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  danger,  was  the  impolicy  and 
desperate  madness  of  such  a  measure  as 
they  were  now  considering  how  to  rescind. 
Having  providentially  emerged  with  suc- 
cess from  the  war  (for  Providence  would 
not  suffer  such  an  example  of  morals  and 
laws  as  this  country  afforded  to  be  lost  to 
the  world),  thev  had  now  to  deliberate 
and  decide,  whether,  in  time  of  peace,  they 
would  consent  to  prolong  the  measure  oif 
restriction  indefinitely,  and  phice  its  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  those  who  acted  on  a 
system  by  which  it  was  impossible  it  could 
ever  be  terminated.    It  was  with  great 
surprise  and  pain  that  he  had  heard  a 
most  intelligent   witness  (to  whom  the 
noble  earl  had  referred)  declare,  that  the 
suspension  act  affordea  ^reat  facilities  to 
industry   and   commerce,    without   any 
countervailing  evil.    There  were  others 
who  maintained  that  the  measure  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  commercial 
world,  although  it  might  be  injurious  and 
even  ruinous  to  the  other  interests  of  the 
community.     With  the  latter  part  of  this 
opinion  he  perfectly  agreed;  from  the 
former  part  be  roust  express  his  most  de- 
cided dissent.   The  facilities  of  comiQerce 
returned  on  commerce  with  aggravated 
mischief;  and  whatever  temporary  advan- 
tages might  be  furnished  to  mdiyiduals,  it 
rarely  happened  that  those  individuals  did 
not  ultimately  suffer  tenfold  injury.    He 
would  refer  to  the  memorable  example  of 
1816.    There  was,  indeed,  nothing  new 
in  the  progress  and  effects  of  a  depre- 
ciated currency.      For  a  time  all  seem- 
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^  bffiA,  and  cheering ;  the  Tassel  rode 
along   in  full  sail,  and  with  favouring 
current,   but  it  never  failed  to  happeo 
that  the  calm  sea  became  troubled,  that 
the  flattering  gale  swelled  into  a  stbnn 
—such  a  storm  as  that  from  which  this 
country  had  with  difficulty  saved  itself^ 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  it  still  suf- 
fered, and  would  long  continue  to  suftr. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  he 
woud  refer  their  lordships  to  the  list  of 
bankrupts,  from  the  yea;*  1790  to  the  pre« 
sent  time;  and  their  lordships  could  not 
fail  to  remark  the  striking  coincidence  of 
increased  bankruptcies  with  the  system  of 
increased  facilities.    While  the  Bank  wpa 
lending  money  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  It  was  shaking  the  foundattoos  of 
contracts,  affecting  idl  prices,  and  involv- 
ing the  country  in  distress,  and  indivi- 
duals in  ruin,  and  in  a  proportion  tenfold 
greater  than  any  advanti^e  that  could 
arise  from  their  liberal  issues.    He  could 
willingly  dwell  on  this  subject,  if  he  were 
not  a^aid  of  detaining  their  lordships  i  he 
could  show  how  the  miseries  of  1816  fol- 
lowed on  the  issues  of  the  preceding 
year;  he  could  show  how  the  excessive 
issue  of  country  paner  which  could  not 
maintain  itself,  lixe  bank  paper,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  led  to  a  fearful  depre- 
ciation, and  without  any  fault  of  inoivi- 
duals,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  system 
involved  the  whole  kingdom  in  one  ge- 
neral desdation.    Not  only  its  trade  fuid 
commerce,  but  its  agriculture,  its  landed 
interest,  even    classes  the  most  remote 
from  connexion  with,  or  even  knowledge 
of  the  paper  system,  found  themselves 
suddenly  consigned  to  total  and  inexpli- 
cable ruin.    If  their  lordships  could  see 
at  their  bar,  nor  merely  the  victims  of 
commercial  failure,  but  those  numerous 
persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  classes, 
who  had  unconsciously  suffered  without 
even  understanding  how  and  whence  the 
evil  fell  upon    them,    such  a  spectacle 
would  fill  their  lordships  with  horror,  and 
he  sincerely  believed,  that  not  only  no 
voice  would  be  raised  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  system  in  commerce,  but  not 
even  in  war.    In  commerce,  as  in  war, 
there  could  be  but  one  sure  basis  of  ma* 
naeement,  and  that  was  a  currency  re- 
gulated by  a  standard  of  metallip  value ; 
not  that  metal  was  necessary  as  metal, 
but  because  it  had  the  indispensable  qua- 
lity of  value :  for  without  value  it  waa 
impossible  to  reoresent  value ;  it  was  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  tp  vaftw* 
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•ufe  weight  by  that  which  had  do  weight, 
or  to  measare  length  by  that  which  had 
DO  extent.  On  this  ground  a  metallic 
•tandard  had  been  adopted  in  this  and  in 
all  well  regnlated  countries.  On  its  first 
introduction,  the  fineness  of  the  metal 
being  settled,  the  next  thing  was  to  take 
given  weights,  and  those  weights  ex- 
pressed the  denominations  of  value.  The 
original  names  of  the  divisions  of  money, 
in  almost  all  known,  languages  would  be 
aeen  to  refer  to  weight.  Thus,  the  shekel 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  talent  and  mina 
among  the  Greeks,  the  pondo,  the  ses* 
terce,  the  as,  among  the  Romans,  the 
livre  among  the  French,  the  pound,  shil- 
ling, pennyweights,  or  pence,  among 
ourselves,  all  showed  their  origin  by  their 
names.  Our  pound,  under  the  Saxon 
monarchy  was  a  pound  of  silver:  the 
French  fivre  under  Charlemagne  iras  a 
pound  of  silver;  die  metallic  standard  of 
the  two  kingdoms  being  the  same.  The 
value  of  the  pound  had  not  been  altered 
in  this  country  nnce  the  time  of  Edward 
6th,  but  in  other  countries  new  value  had 
been  from  time  to  time  affixed  to  that  de- 
nomination. In  France  especially,  what 
was  called  the  pound  of  silver,  was  now 
little  more  than  an  80th  part  of  its  orighial 
value.  Every  such  instance  of  reduction 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  people ;  and  it  was 
remarkable,  in  lookine  back  to  those  pe- 
riods, when  such  deteriorations  were 
established,  that  they  were  uniformly 
periods  of  discontent  and  turbulence.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  pound  to  one-fourth  of  its  va- 
lue, inflicted  misery  not  to  be  endured. 
There  was  an  apprehension  of  an  insur- 
rection throughout  the  kingdom,  and  of 
a  total  revulsion  of  the  social  system;  so 
that  the  advuers  of  the  measure  were 
compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
bring  the  currency  to  that  state  in  which 
it  was  at  present.  Yet  even  then,  from 
the  sodden  change,  calamity  ensued  al- 
most equal  to  that  which  was  apprehended. 
These  were  his  grounds  for  asxing,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  go  on  with  a  system  of 
variable  value,  or  adopt  somie  plan  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  system, 
which  while  it  continued  no  one  could  say 
he  did  not  hold  his  property,  not  indeed 
at  the  mercy  of  a  despotic  government, 
but^  at  the  mercy  or  a  body  of  indi* 
duals  who,  constituted  for  other  pur- 
poses, took  upon  thetnselves  forsooth  the 
guardianship  of  the  interests  of  the 
<^untryi    He  wanted  no  nlcb  guardian- 


ship. He  wanted  a  currency  established 
on  public  faith-— on  public  laws;  and 
for  this  he  should  look  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament.  If  there  were  no  olher  ob- 
jection to  the  paper  system,  he  would 
object  to  it  on  account  of  the  self-assump- 
tion in  this  body  of  men  of  the  right  of 
calling  themselves  guardians  of  interests, 
which  they  would  pretend  parliament  was 
unable  to  maintain.  The  question  now  was, 
would  parliament  perform  its  own  duty;  or 
leave  interests  so  important  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  men,  who,  however  respect- 
able individually,  yet  as  a  body  not  only 
were  not  invested  with  the  trust  they 
assumed,  but  held  a  trust  in  its  nature 
totally  incompatible  with  it?  His  noblo 
friend  near  him  had  asserted  his  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  a  return  to  a  standard 
of  value;  and  certainly  that  opinion  was 
not  uncalled  for  on  presenting  such  a  pe- 
tition as  his  noble  friend  had  that  night 
presented ;  for  when  all  classes  acknow- 
ledged that  something  at  least  ought  to 
be  done  towards  a  return  to  such  a 
standard;  when  none  ventured  to  deny 
that  at  some  period  cash  payments  should 
be  resumed,  it  behoved  those  who  came 
forward  with  such  unqualified  abuse  of 
the  proposed  plan,  to  propose  themselves 
some  plan,  or  to  suggest,  at  least,  the 
propriety  of  one.    The  depreciation  of 

f>aper  had  been  nearly  one-tnird,  and  the 
OSS  to  all  classes  of  the  community  who 
held  it  to  that  amount.  Whether  or  not 
that  depreciation  arose  from,  excessive 
issues,  it  was  impossible,  nay,  there  waa 
no  disposition  now,  in  any  class,  to  deny, 
that  paper  had  been  depreciated  more 
than  SO  per  cent.  Against  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  evil  there  was  at  present  no 
security  whatever.  Parliament  had,  by 
repeated  acts,  first  fixed  the  termination 
of  the  system,  then  prorogued  it,  then 
prorogued  it  again.  Could  any  man  hope 
that  what  had  not  been  hitherto  done. 
Would  now  be  done  decidedly  and  beyond 
all  doubt  ?  He  meant  to  cast  no  reflexion 
on  the  Bank,  but  he  could  only  judge 
how  they  would  execute  their  trust,  by 
the  way  in  which  they  had  executed  it  in 
time  past.  If  their  lordships  looked  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  on  preceding 
occasions,  there  was  no  expectation  to  be 
entertained  of  a  greater  probability  of  the 
Bank's  resuming  cash  payments  at  the 
end  of  the  next  two  years,  than  ^t  the 
term  now  specified  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  exchanges  at  one  period  had 
pght^  [AcweWeSy  apd  .the  r^umptloa 
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augbibare  taken  Dhce  without  injury. 
At  that  time,  the  only  uMtful  step  that  the 
Bank  should  have  taken  they  did  not 
take.    Id    1617    the    price  of  ffold  and 
Mper  were  at  par ;  what  did  the  Bank  do  i 
ney  increased  their  issues,  and  at  the 
aanoe  time  issued  gold.    When  gold  and 
paper  were  thus  at  the  same  moment 
poured  into  the  market,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  rise  of 
gold.    He  did  not  dispute  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentiorfs,  but  certainly  it  was  most 
unfortuaate  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them^ 
that  the   issue  of  gold,  without  a  cor- 
responding deduction  of  paper,  must  raise 
the  price  of  the  former  article.    Even 
BOW  they  did  not  seem  to  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bullion  report,  so  wisely  and 
irrefragably  established  by  that  great  man, 
the  late  Mr.  Horner— a  report,  which 
could  not  be  read  without  instruction  and 
admiration,  for  the  depth  and  soundness 
of  its  doctrines,  and  bitter  regret  for  the 
premature  lose  of  a  statesman  who  was  so 
calculated  to  sefve  aad  adorn  his  country 
—a  loss  which  was  never  more  severely 
felt  than  at  the  present  moment.    If  the 
Bank  now  allowed  the  truth  of  that  re- 
port, there  might  be  some  hope  that  the? 
would  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  by  regulating  their  issues  of 
paper  in  conformity  with  the  issues  of 
g<Hd.     But  as  they  did  not  acknowledge 
that  principle,  whatever  might  be  their 
talents  and  integrity,  they  were  the  last 
individuals  to  whom  a  disoreiion  should 
be  allowed  uaaceompanied  by  such  prdvi- 
sions  as  should  secure  the  object  at  last, 
which  all  wished  to  be  accomplished.   As 
to  calculdtions   which    had    been  made 
respecting  the  quantity  of  a  circulating 
■nedium,  be  thougl^t  they  were  Httle  to  be 
depended  on.     He  did  not  think  that  it 
depended  on  cspitali  commerce,  or  ma- 
nufactures.   If  he  could  form  any  judg- 
ment, he  would  say  thai  the  same  quan- 
tity of  circulatton  might,  by  an  increased 
rapidity,  perform  twice  its  ordinary  ope- 
ration.   He  saw  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  even  the  payment  at  present  of 
the  Bank-note  at  par  would  produce  any 
serious  evil.    The  utmost  loss  would  be 
three  per  cent.    This  he  did  *et  oenceive 
a  eerious  objection :  for  at  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  thought  sacrilege  that 
l^e  Bank  shookl  ever  suspend  its  pay- 
nsentS)  there  were  fnequent  fluctuations 
in  value  to  tiie  amount  of  5  per  cent 
withoot   any  serious   evil.    Why,  then, 
was  tbia  loes  of  3  per  cent  objected  m  an 
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insuperable  difficulty  ?    His  opbion,  in* 
deea,  had  been,  that  cash  pay  menu  might 
have  been  safely  resumed  at  the  end  of 
this.  year.    It  would  neither  be  just  to 
the  plan  itself  nor  to  the  country,  nor 
would  it  accelerate  sufficiently  the  die- 
charge  of  that  most  important  duty  which 
was  now  imposed  upon  their  lordships,  of 
removing    the    present  pressure,  if  the 
plan  were  not  carefully  studied  and  well 
understood.    But  at  the  same  time  be 
must  say,  that  the  noble  esri  had  stated 
grounds  upon  which  he  could  not  go  along 
with  him.    The  noble  earfs  description 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  would  have 
to  surmount,  before  the  Bank  could  re- 
sume cash  payments,  was  most  ridicu- 
lously exaggerated.    What  would  they 
say  at  law  of  those,  who,  being  required 
to  resume  their  payments  m  cash,  should 
increase  instead  of  reducing  their  istuea 
in  paper?    But  it  was  time  that  this  con- 
nexion between  the  government  of  the 
country  and  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  dissolved.    It  was  a  duty,  of  all  others, 
the  most  imperative  «pon  their  lordships. 
As  the  matter  stood  now,  the  fiict  waa 
this— that  the  Bank  had  not  acceded  to 
the  propositions  of  government.    They 
had  not  pursued  the  course  which  was 
expressly  intimated   to    them.    To   this 
tbere  was  always  a  ready  answer— ^<  the 
necessities  of  government.''    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  asked,  what  should 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  Bank's  resuming 
cash  payments,   they  were  immediately 
admonished  to  <<  remember  the  state  of 
affkirs  between  the  government  and  the 
Bank."    Oovemment,  and  parliament  it- 
self, were  thus  placed  in  the  hard  condi- 
tion of  a  debtor,  who  could  not  assert 
bis  own  dignity,  nor  vindicate  his  own 
rights.    Now,  he  said  that  their  lordships 
asust  destroy  this  stat^  of  things,  if  they 
aseant  to  restore  order  to  their  finances, 
and  security  to  the  government.    It  was 
incompatible  with  all  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Bank  was  first  constituted.    It 
was  not  merely  incompatible,  it  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  them.    It  was  in 
contradlctioB  to  all  precedent ;  for  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  banks  in  Europe  would  prove 
that  those  which  bad  fidlen,  M  fell  from 
the  same  cause,  from  the  same  fatal  cir- 
cumstance—dependence   upon    the   go* 
yernmemt.    If  their  lordships  meant  to 
have  what  they  once  possessed,  an  acere^ 
dited  Bank  in  this  oeoniry,  they  must  have 
one  established  upon  the  only  principle 
npoa  which  it  couM  exiat--a  total  ifide* 
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pendeBce  of  the  goTerament  It 
therefore,  upon  that  ground*  much  more 
than  from  any  private  wish  of  his,  that  he 
now  earnestly  pressed  the  repayment,  of 
the  advances,  as  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore the  Bank  could  resume  cash  pay« 
ments.  It  was  therefore,  also,  that  he 
most  heartily  concurred  in  the  measure, 
as  the  first  step,  advancing,  he  really 
hoped,  to  the  ultimate  result  of  dissolving 
the  ominous  and  dangerous  confederacy 
between  the  government  and  the  Bank. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  they  might  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  by  the  exertions  neces- 
sary to  be  made  for  the  repayment  of 
those  very  advances.  Some  provision, 
therefore,  of  gradual  operation  seemed 
indispensable ;  and  he  knew  of  no  other 
mode  that  could  be  adopted,  except  the 
present^ the  one  before  them ;  unless  it 
was  possible  to  restrict,  by  numerical 
amount,  or  with  reference  to  the  price  of 
gold,  the  issues  df  notes  by  the  Bank. 
Their  lordships  must  be  satisfied,  by  the 
paper  which  had  been  read  to  them  that 
night,  that  the  numerical  amount  of  such 
notes  was  no  true  nor  certain  criterion  by 
which  those  issues  could  he  jregulated. 
Here  remained  then  nothing  but  to  revert 
to  the  true  principles  by  which  alone  go- 
vernment could  restore  the  finances,  and 
by  which  they  must  regulate  the  ap- 
proaching progress  of  the  Bank  towards 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments*  They 
must  revert  to  the  legitimate  standard 
of  this  country,  in  respect  to  its  currency. 
It  was  not  the  value  of  that  currency,  but 
the  value  of  the  metal  by  which  it  waa 
regulated,  as  paper  was  regulated  by  the 
price  of  bullion.  In  the  bullion  report, 
which  hereafter,  be^did  not  doubt,  would 
form  «  standard  coMtant  and  unerring, 
in  the  political  economy  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  great  merit  of  which  he  was 
by  no  means  aware  till  lately,  from  having 
had  constant  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  their 
lordships  would  find  this  subject  clearly 
treated  and  defined.  They  would  find 
that  the  object  of  that  report  wa0,  to  re- 
store the  currency  to  its  real  and  legal 
standard — goM  bullion.  He  dwelt  upon 
these  two  words,  because  one  of  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  the  plan- was,  that  it  was 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  system  of 
the  country  ;  because  it  had  been  termed 
a  fanciful  scheme ;  and  had  been  consi* 
dered  as  a  departure  from  true  and  re- 
ceived prrncipfes.  He  repeated,  on  the 
autb^irity  of  those  who  bald  most  scienti- 
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ficaHy  considered  the  subject,  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  admirable  report,  that  gold 
bullion  was  the  true  legal  and  ancient 
standard  of  the  value  of  the  currency  in 
this  country.  It.  was  therefore  to  that 
only  that  they  must  refer  their  currency. 
There  was  no  objection  to  it  throughout 
the  country,  and  all  principle  was  favour- 
able to  it.  But  if  any  man  nad  determined 
to  give  his  judgment  upon  the  subject, 
without  having  read  the  reports  relating 
to  It,  at  least  let  him  inquire  whether  there 
ever  existed  any  other  standard.  This 
had  been  called  a  novel  experiment. 
What !  Was  that  a  novel  experiment 
which  had  been  always  adopted  in  esta- 
blishments of  this  description  ?  What  had 
preserved  those  establbhments,  in  the 
midst  even  of  the  melancholy  desolation 
occasioned  by  protracted  wars  ?-ra  deso- 
lation which,  among  its  numerous  attend- 
ing calamities,  had  involved  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  disgrace  of  paying  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  government 
in  the  disgrace  of  recognising  it.  It  was 
a  plan  recommended  by  men  of  science, 
by  men  who  had  made  these  matters  the 
object  of  great  study  and  deep  research. 
If  the  objection  to  it  proceeded  from  such 
mefi,  he  for  one  should  receive  it  with  all 
the  deference  which  it  gratified  him  oq 
every  occasion  to  pay  to  talent  and  to 
learning.  His  own  experience  at  least 
enabled  him  to  say,  that  greater  lights  on 
this  important  subject  had  not  been  de- 
rived from  those  who  had  practised,  than 
from  those  who  had  written  upon  it ;  but 
the  present  plan  was  recommended  by  men 
who,  to  profound  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theory  of  the  subject,  united 
the  most  extensive  practical  experience. 
Above  all,  it  came  recommended  by  a  name 
which  of  all  others  in  Europe  would  be 
most  likely  to  recommend  any  question  of 
political  economy.  Men,  indeed,  without 
science,  experience,  or  information  in  th^ 
details  of  tnis  extensive  matter,  and  only 
such,  considered  and  treated  this  plan  as 
whimsical  and  impracticable.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  who  those  were  who  sup- 
ported it,  men  of  unexceptionable  cha- 
racter for  knowledge,  practice,  and  saga- 
city. He  saw  no  objection  to  it  whatever, 
and  with  him  its  greatest  recommendation 
was  this-.-that  although  it  did  inevitably 
prolong,  much  longer,  indeed,  than  he 
wished,  the  period  at  which  the  mischief 
he  so  much  deprecated  should  terminate, 
yet,  at  its  very  outset,  it  recognisscd  and 
trecomreended  the  aacred  standard  of  me- 
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tallie  Tdue,  which  unfortunately  had  been 
almost  lost  sight  of,  which  for  the  last  90 
years  we  had  nearly  given  up  altogether, 
and  which  could  alone  restore  its  native 
irigour  to  our  finance.  Their  lordships 
would  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  the  very  first  step  which  they 
made  was  on  the  right  principle,  and  in 
the  right  way.  He  was  sorry  to  have 
consumed  90  much  of  their  lordships'  time ; 
but  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in 
this  momentous  subject,  would  not  permit 
him  to  leave  the  discussion  without 
strongly  urging  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  measure.  It  was 
not  his  wish,  or  bis  design,  in  any  thinj; 
that  he  had  now  said,  to  reflect  on  indivi- 
duals, or  on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  That  it  had  not  been  regulated 
by  sound  policy  or  wisdom  could  not  be 
matter  of  dispute.  Confident  as  he  felt 
that  they  might  have  more  rapidly  re- 
sumed cash  payments,  yet  under  existing 
circumstances  it  was  highly  probable,  that 
they  thought  the  doing  so  might  have 
shaken  cr^it,  and  engendered  alarm.  It 
was  upon  his  persuasion,  that  the  reverse 
would  be  the  result  of  the  plan  under  their 
lordships'  consideration,  that  he  most 
heartily  declared  he  gave  it  his  entire, 'un- 
limited, and  unqualified  approbation. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  felt  it  to  be 
of  importance  that  this  plan  should  be 
put  forth  with  all  the  authority  by  which 
It  could  be  given  to  the  public,  because  he 
was  convinced  it  would  prove  a  safe  and 

'direct  means  of  returning  to  cash  pay- 
ments. Before  he  proceeded,  however,  to 
state  his  reasons  in  support  of  the  plan, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  ob- 
jections of  his  noble  friend  near  him ;  for, 
were  the  opinion  of  his  noble  friend  well 
founded,  all  the  expectations  promised 
from  the  plan  must  be  hollow.  Unless 
the  prindpies  which  his  noble  friend  con- 
tended for,  with  respect  to  the  coinage, 
were  proved  to  be  fncorrect,  the  propoied 
plan  must  be  nugatory.  His  noble  friend's 
objection  resolved  itself  into  this  question 
-—whether  it  was  better  to  have  only  one 
standard  of  money  or  two  ?  The  principle 
on  which  the  coinage  of  the  country  at 
present  stood,  was  that  of  one  standard, 
which  was  gold.  Silver  might  conse- 
quently go  out  or  return,  without  in  any 
degree  affecting  the  exchanges.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  silver  being  a  legal  tender 
to  the  amount  of  40f.  did  not  affect  that 
result ;  for  no  foreign  or  home  merchant, 

'  in  any  rooDey-trausactioOi  would  take  into 
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consideration  that  small  portion  of  silver 
into  which  he  did  not  expect  to  convert 
his  bill  of  exchange,  and  in  fact  could  not 
expect  to  convert  it.  But  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  his  noble  friend  on  various 
Sounds,  and  under  various  shapes ;  for 
r.  Mathews,  in  his  **  at  home,"  did  not 
assume  more  characters,  or  support  them 
more  successfully.  In  his  character  of 
**  an  old  merchant,'-'  his  noble  friend  com* 
plained  that  those  who  opposed  his  doc- 
trine took  two  different  grounds — the  ^ 
limitation  of  the  sum,  and  the  legal  tender ;  ^ 
but  the  fact  was,  that  both  those  circum« 
stances  operated  to  prevent  any  evil. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous,  the 
continuance  of  nothing  ought  more 
strongly  to  be  deprecated,  than  that  of 
the  state  of  things  which  had  for  some 
time  existed  in  this  country,  wherein,  as 
it  had  been  truly  stated,  no  man  could  call 
his  property  his  own,  and  which  took 
from  the  Cfrown  one  of  its  noblest  pre- 
rogatives, one  which  had  always  been  ac- 
counted inter  magna  corona  regalia,  and 
transferred  it  to  a  company  of  merchants* 
—With  regard  to  the  plan  itself,  it  had 
been  opposed  by  some  who  thought  that 
the  paper  circulation  had  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  country.  Were 
this  true,  their  lordships  would  be  relieved 
from  all  difficulty  on  this  subject.  But 
there  were  two  very  different  paper  sys- 
tems—one in  which  notes  were  convertible 
into  cash  ;  and  another  in  which  they  were 
not  convertible.  The  former  was  fraught 
with  the  greatest  evils,  as  it  was  the  means 
of  diverting  capital  from  productive  to 
unproductive  labour.  But  it  was  not 
merely  commercial  operations  which  this 
system  had  injured.  It  had  led  to  serious 
inconveniences  in  the  measures  of  govern* 
ment  and  the  legislature.  He  had  hoped 
that  a  proposition  would  have  been  brought 
forward  for  putting  an  end  to  the  purchase 
of  exchequer  bills  by  the  Bank ;  but  he 
understood  that  a  measure  having  that 
object  was  expected  to  come  from  the 
other  House.  This  practice  of  making 
advances  by  the  Bank  to  the  government, 
made  in  fact  no  difference  between  their 
notes  and  paper  issued  on  account  of  the 
state,  except  that  the  corporation  had  the 
benefit  of  the  transaction  instead  of  the 
public.  Adverting  to  a  bill  introduced 
about  two  years  ago,  for  enabling  persons 
to  transfer  stock  to  Ireland,  he  observedi 
that  had  he  then  been  aware  of  iu  cha- 
racter, he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to 
opposK  it.    Stock,  no  doubt,  was  an  artida 
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which  we  were  Tery  well  able  to  export ; 
but  the  bill  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
considerably  the  value  of  all  stock  in  Ire- 
land, for  it  increased  the  debt,  without  at 
the  same  time  creating  a  sinking  fund  to 
counteract  it,  and  it  also  altered  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ire- 
land within  a  few  weeks,  to  the  amount  of 
six  and  a  half  per  cent.  He  now  noticed 
this  as  an  apposite  illustration  of  the  evils 
that  resulted  from  the  present  system,  for 
had  the  country  had  the  advantage  of  a 
metallic  currency,  no  such  transfers  of 
property  would  have  taken  place.  He 
trusted  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  their 
lordships  to  remedy  the  system.  He 
|;ave  his  warmest  support  to  the  plan,  as 
It  was  calculated  to  bring  about  cash 
payments  without  any  violent  change.  In 
voting  for  the  resolutions,  he,  however, 
wished  to  be  understood  as  not  binding 
himself  to  the  principle  contained  in  them, 
as  a  permanent  system ;  that  would  be  a 
subject  for  future  consideration  in  parlia- 
ment. He  had,  however,  every  hope  of 
its  success,  in  producing  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  metallic  standard  of  the 
country. 

The  resolutions  proposed  by  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  were  then  (negatived  with- 
out a  division :  after  which,  the  original 
resolutions  were  put  and  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday^  May  21. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.] 
Dr.  Phillimore  having  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Denman  wished  to  ofier  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  a  suggestion  that 
did  not  proceed  from  himself  alone,  but 
which  was  the  general  opinion  of  a  num- 
ber of  hoD.  and  learned  friends  of  his, 
who  all  agreed  with  him  in  approving  of 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  but  who  strongly 
objected  to  one  part  of  it.  That  sugges- 
tion was,  as  to  the  expediency  of  omitting 
the  second  clause,  which  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  of  parties  giving  their  resi- 
dences. 

Mr.  Wynn  thoueht  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  boo.  and  leamed  member  would 
come  more  properly  after  the  third  read- 
ing. The  great  merit  of  the  present  bill 
was,  that  it  reduced  the  law  of  marriage 
to  a  certain  system,  because  it  did  away 
with  those  vague  and  indeterminate  pro- 
yisions  of  former  acts,  which  were  so 
itrongly  o^ectioaable.  It  was  aimed  also, 


very  effectively,  i^nst  clandestine  mar- 
riages, by  publication  of  bans;  which 
publication,  under  the  existing  laws,  it 
was  almost  morally  impossible  could  ever 
reach  the  ears  of  those  whom  the  law  in- 
tended it  should  reach. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  thurd  time ; 
after  which, 

Colonel  Wood  proposed,  that  the  bill 
should  have  an  ex  post  facto  operation,  m 
cases  where  marriages  had  been  contract- 
ed under  the  ages  of  twenty-one,  and 
where  they  had  no  issue. 

Dr.  Phillimore  opposed  the  clatise,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  could  not  pass 
such  a  clause  on  any  principle  of  justice*— 

The  clause  was  rejected. 

Mr.  C  Tennyson  was  anxious  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  minor  and  an  adult,  from  being  in 
any  case  liable  to  be  annulled  at  the  suit 
of  the  adult.    It  was  a  most  disgusting 
and  revolting  fact,  that  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  proceedings  were  instituted 
by  the  husband,  who  had  attained  twenty- 
one  at  the  period  of  the  marriage ;  and, 
as  the  bill  stood,  the  power  would  still 
remain  to  him,  until  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  his  wife's  attainment  of  the 
age  of  legal  majority.    Every  principle 
which  induced  the  House  to  approve  of 
the  bill  as  it  stood,  would  justify  its  going 
tlie   length  he  suggested ;    for   nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  reason,  de- 
cency, and  justice,  than  the  practice  he 
wished  to  prohibit ;  unless  indeed  it  were 
the  circumstance,  that  in  a  civilized  age 
and  country,  the  law  should  so  long  have 
continued  to  permit,  and  thus  to  sanction 
it, — a  permission  and  sanction  in  no  re* 
spect  necessary  for  securing  the  genuine 
object  of  the  marriage  act,  which  was 
designed  mainly  for   the    protection  of 
minors.    That  act  could  not  haVe  been 
intended  to  furnish,  as  it  did,  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  an  innocent 
and  virtuous  female,  who  perhaps,  after 
resisting  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  relied 
with  the  unsuspicious  ignorance  of  youth 
on  the  validity  of  a  marriage  offered  tp 
her  by  a  person  of  full  age,  while  that 
person   having   gained   the  ends  of  his 
passion,  more  eftectually  than  by  means 
which  would  have  incurred  the  severest 
inflictions  of  the  law,  was  enabled  with 
impunity  to  reap  a  double  advantage  frqm 
the  perjury  by  which  he  had  obtained  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage  rite?.   The 
alteration  he  suggested  would  also  render 
the  bill  more  conformable  to  the' law  on 
(20) 
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for  a  tnutml  cofilract  or  promiM  of  inv 
rag6  between  an  adah  and  a  nrinor,  was 
8o  far  bindii^  on  the  adnit  as  to  subject 
him  to  an  actwn  for  damages,  thourh  the 
minor  remained  free  from  such  liMHlity. 
Under  the  prcmtions  ^f  this  bill,  the 
minor  would  still  remain  at  liberty  imtil  a 
^tiflicient  period  ImA  elapaed  after  the  age 
of  local  discretion,  but  that  the  adult 
ahpald  also  remain  so,  the  shadow  of  a 
Mson  did  not  occur  to  his  knagioatton. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  said,  he  felt  the  force  and 
juatice  of  the  ^serrations  which  had  fUlen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman,  bin  yet  trusted  he 
would  not  press  the  amendment  ha  had 
proposed.  A  great  ameiioration,  he  ad* 
mitted,  it  would  be ;  but  as  the  inischief 
eoinplained  of,  arose  out  of  the  hnr  as  it 
had  long  stood,  and  a  great  deal  had  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  bill,  which,  even 
as  now  framed,  had  not  passed  through 
the  House  without  much  objection ;  he 
lhoo{^bt  any  nwterial  extension  of  its 
prioeiple  might  still  further  endanger  it  in 
another  place. 

Mr.  Dames  GJMeHsaid,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  suggested 
this  amendment,  in  thinking  that  the  law 
iHiich  gave  such  an  undue  advantage  to 
|>erso|i8  of  fall  aff«s  wlw  in  a  most  d>jec- 
tionable  state.  The  bill,  however,  as  it 
stood,  would  tend  much  to  diminish  the 
grievances  resulting  from  the  marriage 
act,  and  he  thouffht  it  better  therefore 
not  to  increase  the  risk  which  it  might 
yet  have  to  encowiter  before  it  finely 

Eassed  the  ierislatune.  On  this  ground 
e  hoped  the  non.  member  would  with- 
^hnw  his  proposittoB. 

Mr.  C.  Tennt/Mmi  said,  he  so  entirely 
approved  of  the  bill  as  far  as  it  went,  that 
though  he  thought  the  time  which  the  law 
had  ex&ited  formed  no  apology  for  it,  and 
thoi»gh  he  could  not  surmise  a  reason 
Why,  m  another  place,  the  clause  he  pro- 
posed could  appear  to  render  the  bill 
lisere  objectionable,  he  should  be  happy 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  hon.  mem- 
fti^rs  who  wished  him  to  withdraw  tt. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn  ac- 
cdrdhigly. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass— 

Sir  C  Robinson  ssid,  he  could  not  let 
the  motion  be  carried  without  entering 
his  protest  against  its  precipitate  intro- 
diiction,  and  the  principle  it  proposed  to 
substitute  instead  of  a  better  one.  He 
thought  the  means  it  afforded  of  institGt- 
li»g  and  cariying  onwiu  loOfoMfltopfO^i 


[)6r  marriage  contracts  irere  entirety  too' 
imited. 
The  bin  was  then  paiaed. 


drARTTABLB   FOUNnATlOlTS.]      liOfd 

Ca^ti^reagh  rose,  <  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  hi  a  bill  to  atnend 
the  act  of  last  session  fbr  appointhig  a 
commission  to  inqutre  into  the  abuses  in 
Charity  Schools.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  open  the  object  of  the  bill  to  the 
House  at  present,  but  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  postpone  doing  so  till  the  second 
reading.  He  proposed  bringing  in  the 
bill,  having  it  printed,  and  letting  ft  He 
over  till  after  the  recess.  He  ought  to 
apologise  to  the  House  for  having  delayed 
this  measure  till  so  late  a  period  in  the 
session.  His  reason  was,  that  the  House 
aaight  be  in  possession  of  the  information 
contained  in  (he  reports  of  the  t;ommis- 
sion,  the  last  of  which  was  lately  laid  on 
the  table,  before  eatling  on  them  to  enact 
any  new  measures.  The  noble  lord  then 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bHl,  to 
amend  the  act  of  last  session,  for  the  ap-> 
pointnent  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  application  of  charitable  funds,  and 
to  extend  the  powers  o£  the  said  act  to 
Charitable  Foundations. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  second  the  n>o« 
tion.  He  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank 
tlie  noble  lord  for  deUyinff  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  grounded,  as  the  delay 
was,  on  reasons  so  satisfactory ;  and  next, 
for  adopting  the  suggestion  which  had 
proceeded  from  himself,  of  forbearing  to 
open  the  nature  of  his  bill  till  the  second 
reading.  His  motive  for  seconding  the 
motion  was  this — because  he  thought  the 
amendments  it  proposed  exceedingly  ile^ 
iirable,  as  it  went  first  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  second- 
ly to  extend  the  objects  of  the  commit 
sion ;  both  which  objects  had  been  origt- 
nally  well  secured  in  nis  bill  of  last  sessfrni, 
though  afterwards  in  a  great  measure 
given  op.  The  only  ground  of  dtfferencb 
that  could  arise  between  him  and  th^ 
noble  lord  was,  that  possibly  he  might 
think  the  present  bill  did  not  go  fair 
enough ;  but  as  that  would  be  a  proper 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  second  read- 
ing, he  should  willingly  postpone  «ny 
further  observations  till  that  stage. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  tbe  bill.   ' 

PCBLTCaifS     LlCEfrsES      RBGULAtl^ 

Bill.]     Mr.  'Benm^t  having  moltd  "tHe 
aeoond  reading  6£4i§  m^ 
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Mr.  Cmrimight  smd,  he  was  not  ^B' 
pond  to  give  the  bttl  bis  rapport,  as  its 
operation  would,  in  his  apiniOQ«  be  very 
iii|uriouB  to  parishes.  He  hoped  the  hoo. 
gefttleman  wo«dd  consent  to  witlidraw  the 
clause,  which  imposes  on  magistrates,  in 
ease  of  their  refusal  to  gvant  a  Uoense,  a 
wiitten  ground  for  that  reAisak  The 
House  must  see  that  in  certain  cases  it 
nnght  be  necesssry  >to  withhold  licenses, 
wiuieut  its  being  necessary  to  call  on 
magistrases  to  assign  in  writing  their  rea- 
sons for  such  refusal.  He  objected,  how- 
ever to  the  bill  generally,  and  should 
move,  that  it  be  r^  a  second  time  **  this 
day  SIX  months."  ' 

Of  r.  Curwen  satdy  that  from  his  own  ex* 
perieaee  he  knew  the  present  licensing 
aysten  was  much  abusecl.  He  knew  se- 
vesal  instances  wherein  licenses  had  either 
been  withdrawn  or  refused  from  poKtical 
Qiotives,  particulariy  in  those  places  which 
were  the  inunediate  scene  of  contested 
ekottons.  He  considered  the  bill  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  therefore 
lie  hoped  his  lion,  friend,  because  he 
might  not  think  all  obtained  that  he  want- 
ed, weold  not  therefore  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  a  bill  whioh  promised  to  effect  so 
many  advantages. 

Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  entirely  concurred 
^ith  the  opinion  expressed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  that  the  bill,  in  its  preeent  form, 
was  most  ohjectionable.  There  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  reasons  for  witb> 
drawing  or  withholding  licenses  could  not 
be  assigned  either  before  a  bench  of  jus- 
tices or  a  jury. 

Mr.  Davenport  thought  a  clause  ren- 
dering it  imperative  on  magistrates  to  as- 
sign the  reasons  of  their  conduct  to  publt- 
cans,  was  throwing  a  slur  on  their  cha- 
»a©«er. 

Mr.  George  Lam^  could  not  agree  with 
the  last  speaker,  in  supposing  this  bill 
would  throw  any  sligma  on  magistrates, 
and  he  confessed  he  had  never  anticipated 
such  an  objection.  He  conld  not  see 
wh;^  the  magistrates  should  refuse  to  give 
their  reasons,  unless  indeed  they  were  dis* 
posed  lo  say  with  Faktaff,  that  they  would 
not  gm  reasons  ^  on  compulsion." 
There  w$b  a  bffl  already  in  existence 
wbieh  eatled  on  them  fbr  such  reasons, 
namely^  the  present  Insolvent  act,  which 
authorised  the  coint  here  to  call  for  the 
Reasons  on  which  the  magistrates  acted  in 
Ihe  quarter  sessions  in  tm  cenntry.  The 
magistrates  could  incur  no  expences  in 
Asfending  thek  cenduot  at  the  sessions; 


on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  duty  to  come 
forward  boldly,  and  show  that  there  were 
most  satisfactory  grounds  when  he  refused 
a  license.  If  any  tiling  could  possibly 
tend  to  fix  a  stigma  on  that  body,  or  ex- 
cite a  suspicion  of  their  acting  from  inter- 
ested motives,  it  woukl  be  tne  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  shrinking  from  inquiry, 
and  beinff  unwilling  to  explain  their  con- 
duct. He  implored  gentlemen  now  pre- 
sent, who  might  happen  to  be  in  %ucn  si- 
tuations, not  to  shrink  thus  from  inquiry, 
but  to  accede  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  S.  WortUy  thought  until  as  strong 
a  case  was  made  out  against  the  country 
magistrates,  ,ub  he  regretted  to  say,  had 
heen  niade  out  against  those  in  the  metro- 
poliSy  he  should  oppose  the  bill ;  aUhougb, 
if  applied  where  it  was  necessary,  he 
should  vote  for  it.  The  machinery  of 
the  bm  was  also  faulty,  and  went  to  entail 
a  very  heavy  expense  upon  the  county. 
It  provided  that  after  a  third  conviction 
for  improper  conduct,  the  magistrate 
should  send  the  case  before  a  jury ;  but 
he  would  ask,  who  was  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  trial  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  would 
reply,  the  county ;  but  if  this  was  the  case, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  county  rates,  which  were 
already  a  great  burthen,  He  was  satisfied 
the  existing  laws  had  answered  the  pur- 
pose completely,  and  he  should  therefore 
oppose  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Sumner  saw  great  inconvenience 
would  result  from  obliging  msgistrates  to 
give  written  reasons  for  their  conduct. 
Counsel,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  em« 
pl^ed  to  dissect  such  statements  and 
make  them  appear  improper,  while  the 
best  motives  and  purest  feelings  might 
have  actuated  the  magistrates.  He  did  not 
object,  however,  to  goin^  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill,  as  some  of  its  principles  were 
good,  and  many  of  its  provisions  wonM 
be  found  useful  in  the  metropolis. 

General  Gascoyne  'thought  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  should  be  applied  to  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  only. 
It  was  inequitable  in  those,  cases  where 
it  would  interfere  with  chartered  rights. 

Mr.  Deems  Gilbert  thought  the  biR 
would  have  a  most  pernicious  efibet.  The 
instances  of  abuse  of  the  discretionary 
power  vested  in  magistrates  by  th^  pre- 
sent law,  were  extremely  few,  ami  those 
few  were  amply  eompensated  by  tlie  ex- 
eellent  effect  of  them  on  the  behaviour  of 
publicans,  and  the  morals  of  those  who 
frequented  their  houses. 
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Sir  R:  Wilson  said,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting system  tbe  will  of  the  magistrate 
was  ]&w — «  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.'' 
He  hoped,  however,  the  feelings  mani« 
fested  m  the  House  on  the  clause  respect- 
ing that  class  of  persons,  would  induce 
his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  it,  since  it 
might  have  tlie  effect  of  causing  the  bill  to 
be  lost,  and  he  should  extremely  regret  if 
the  metropolis  were  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  Bathurst  opflosed  the  bill.  The 
examination  of  magistrates  would,  in  his 
view,  be  found  very  objectionable,  while 
it  would  tend  to  expose  those  persons 
entrusted  with  very  responsible  duties 
to  unnecessary  odium* 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  hoped,  that  as  the 
clause  respecting  magistrates  was  so  much 
opposed,  his  hon.  friend  would  not  press 
it.  The  bill  contained  so  many  excel- 
lent provisions,  that  he  should  be  sorry 
the  benefit  of  it  should  be  lost  to  London 
and  Westminster. 

Mr.  Bennet  sblxA^  that  no  slur  was  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  the  magistrates, 
much  less  any  intended  degradation. — 
Degradation  !  Could  it  be  a  degradation 
to  the  magistrates  to  have  an  appeal  made 
from  their  decisions,  when  the  courts  of 
law  constantly  appealed  from  each  other's 
decisions,  when  every  day's  practice 
showed  it  to  be  familiar  both  in  and 
out  of  that  House?  In  the  country 
places  generally  be  did  not  think  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  was  other  than 
became  English  gentlemen.  But  to  the 
disgrace  of  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  far  differ- 
ent persons  were  appointed  to  the  magis- 
tracy. The  scandalous  abuses  tolerated 
by  them  need  not  then  to  be  related,  for 
every  hon.  member,  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject, 
must  have  long  since  been  satisfied  of  the 
disgusting  fact.  It  was  perfectly  notori- 
'ous.that  the  magistrates  in  London  had 
deprived  many  honest  men  of  their  pro* 
perty,  while  they  licensed  their  own  pub- 
lic houses,  knowiug  them  at  the  same  time 
to  be  converted  into  brothels  of  the  worst 
description.  There  was,  beside,  no  law 
granting  them  a  discretion  to  take  away  a 
license,  although  there  was  a  law  enabling 
them  to  refuse  one.  The  hon.  member 
then  cited  a  case  from  Burrowe's  Reports, 
confil>raatory  of  his  position,  in  which  lord 
Mansfield  had  decided  that  a  magistrate 
who  had  t^en  away  a  license,  was  guilty 
of  an  act  for  wliicb  he  should  be  punished. 


And  although  some  gentlemen  in  the 
House  appeared  to  hold  a  different  opi- 
nion, he  still  could  not  help  relying  more 
on  tbe  opinion  of  an  able  judge  than  on 
the  opinions  of  those  who  now  differed 
with  him.  Tbe  bill  before  the  House 
made  the  detection  of  improper  houtea 
easy;  while  such  was  the  existing  law, 
that  the  most  improper  persons  had  only, 
if  dispossessed  of  their  houses  in  one 
place,  to  repair  to  another,  when  for  a 
few  shillings  or  pounds,  they  might  be 
sure  of  obtaining  a  license.  But«  every 
county  in  the  kingdom  was  nearly  aa 
guilty  as  the  metropolis.  Whereas,  by 
certain  clauses  in  his  bill,  such  abuses, 
and  such  enormities,  as  had  long  existed, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented* 
Besides,  his  bill  went  to  do  away  the 
forgery  of  sureties,  recognizances,  and 
petitions,  which  were  often  signed  by 
paupers,  vagrants,  and  vagabonds  of  every 
description,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  re- 
venue and  fair  trader.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  arguments  urged  against  the  bill  were 
little  more  than  iherechauffe  edition  of  those 
which  he  had  often  heard,  and  which  had  no 
later  than  a  few  days  since,  been  personally 
stated  to  him.  He  should  not,  however, 
press  the  clause  extending  to  countrv 
magistrates,  not  because  he  did  not  think 
it  in  some  degree  necessary,  but  because 
he  would  not  risk  its  application  to  the 
abuses  that  reigned  so  widely  and  injuri- 
ously in  the  metropolis. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Lord  Ciii'JF  Justice  Grnerai. 
(Scotlakd)  Bill.]  Mr.  Daviet  Gil- 
bert moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  Committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Priynrose  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  which,  by  attaching  the  office 
of  the  justice  general,  as  was  proposed,  to 
that  of  the  president  of  the  session,  would 
give  to  a  civil  judge  a  criminal  jurisdic* 
tion.  lie  wished,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
should  be  altered,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
it  should  not  be  discussed  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lord  advocate. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  said,  the  bill  created 
new  duties,  which  would  occasion  great 
expense  to  the  judge  who  was  to  perform 
them,  while  there  was  no  provision  made 
to  answer  it.  He  did  not  see  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  the  office  as  an  effec- 
tive one,  after  the  demise  of  the  noblemai^ 
who  at  present  held  it  as  a  sinecure,  and 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  salary.  , 

Mr.  J.  P.  GraiU  concurred  with  th|^ 
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two  Bpeakers  who  had  preceded  hiin,  and 
requested  Mr.  D.  Gilbert  to  withdraw  Uh 
biil. 

Mr.  Z).  Gilbert  professed  himself  unac- 
quainted with  Scotch  law.  The  bil)  was 
put  into  his  hands  with  a  request  to  bring 
It  forward ;  he  had  done  so ;  but  finding 
the  sense  of  the  House  unfavourable  to  it 
in  its  present  form,  he  should  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  it,  in  order  to  bring  it  forward 
at  a  future  time  in  a  more  improved  form. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Marquis  Camdbn^s  Tsllership 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Bankes  rose  and  observed,  the 
noble,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  manner 
in  which  the  noble  marquis  had  relin- 
quished  the  extensive  emoluments  of  this 
office,  was  a  magnanimous  sacrifice  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  pass  over  with- 
out some  signal  mark  of  its  approbation. 
He  had  sacrificed,  in  eftect,  a  much  larger 
sum  than  the  marquis  of  Buckingham  had 
done  in  a  similar  way ;  for,  considering 
the  noble  marquises  time  of  life,  and 
reckoning  on  the  ordinary  calculations  of 
longevity,  the  amount  of  what  lord 
Camden  had  thus  generously  sacrificed 
could  not  be  less  than  100,000/.  AAer  a 
very  eloquent  panegyric  of  the  generous 
and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  noble  marquis, 
J  he  said,  he  thought  the  least  the  House 
could  do,  was  to  recognise  it  by  a  public 
vote  of  approbation  and  thanks,'  in  which 
he  was  confident  of  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  House.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  <<  That  this  House  doth  acknow- 
ledge and  highly  approve  the  public  spirit 
and  disinterested  conduct  of  the  most 
Doble  marquis  Camden,  in  making,  during 
his  life,  this  large  sacrifice  of  private 
fortune  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
that  it  becomes  this  House  to  record  with 
due  commendation  such  an  instance  of 
distinguished  munificence,  so  honourable 
to  the  giver,  and  so  justly  intitled  to 
public  gratitude." 

Mr.  Calcrqjfi  said,  that  not  being  pre- 
sent at  the  former  discussion,  he  now 
merely  rose  to  express  his  applause  and 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  marquis 
of  Camden«  He  was  glad  that  the  House 
would  hatul  down  to  posterity  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sense  of  an  act  so  truly  noble, 
and  so  deserving  of  imitation. 

^  Mr.  Valentine  Blake^   after  expressing 
his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  noble 


marquis,  proceeded  to  suggest,  that  tha 
Hou»e  should  not  stop  at  merely  record- 
ing their  sense  of  the  disinterested  act 
which  he  had  performed,  hut  should  pre^ 
sent  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  that  his  royal  highness  would  be 
pleased  to  bestow  some  signal  mark  of 
favour  on  the  marquis  of  Camden. 

Mr.  fVilberforce  disagreed  altogether 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last^ 
as  to  the  course  he  suggested.  He  thought 
the  act  of  the  noble  marquis  truly  great, 
and  his  great  and  noble  reward  would  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  House  and  the 
applause  of  his  country.  There  was  a 
noble  simplicity  in  the  act,  which  he 
would  wish  to  let  stand  on  its  own  merits* 
No  mark  of  honour  that  the  throne  could 
bestow  could  rabe  the  noble  marquia 
higher  than  his  own  act  had  done— an  act 
the  more  truly  patriotic  and  disinterested, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  fortune 
of  the  noble  marquis,  though  respectable, 
was  not  affluent.  It  was  honourable  to 
the  feelings  of  the  House,  that  this  was 
not  taken  up  as  a  party  question^ that  it 
was  not  guided  by  any  party  sentiment-^ 
but  that  the  universal  voice  of  parliament, 
echoing  as  it  did  the  voice  of  the  country, 
thus  proclaimed  its  sense  of  the  noble 
marquis's  conduct. 

Lord  Castlerearh  said,  that  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  marquis,  there  was 
but  one  feeling ;  it  was  a  sacrifice  as  un<* 
exampled,  as  it  was  disinterested  and 
pure ;  and  though  his  noble  friend  did  not 
court  public  notice,  yet  nothing,  he  waa 
convinced,  would  be  more  gratifying  to 
his  feelings,  than  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  approbation  of  the  House. 
He  hoped  therefore  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man would  not  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  which  the  House  were  inclined  to 
pursue. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem*  con,^ 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Welch  Judicature.]  Mr.  J.  F0 
Campbell  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  present  mode  of  administering  justice 
in  Wales.  The  hon.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  that  country,  and  pointed 
out  the  inexpediency  of  having  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  where  the  whole  kingdom 
was  governed  by  the  same  laws.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  reso* 
lutions;  *<  1.  That  to  keep  up  a  distinction 
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of  judicature  between  people  inhiMting 
diffiirem  paru  ef  the  realmi  condtiees  ef 
ktelfto  no  positive  adiraniage ;  that  the 
e^ipneA  motives  wbieh  made  the  ancient 
separatton  of  Wales  from  England^  pra- 
Moc,  add  eten  necessary,  no  longer  exist 
}» these  days,'  and  that  no  new  political 
event  has  occurred  to  render  the  conti* 
fivatice  of  it  beneficial*     2.  That  it  is 

S(hlj  eiepedie«t  that  the  administration 
justice,  and  the  judicial  establishments 
of  Wales,  shotiid,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
be  assimilated  to  those  of.  England.  S. 
That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  farther 
provision  should  be  made,  in  order  to 
secure  the  ihdependcAce  ef  the  Welch 
judges*  4.  TtiBt  it  is  highly  expedient 
shat  the  Welch  judges  should  not  have 
seats  in  this  Hoine« 

Lord  Caitkrtagh  said,  that  the  com- 
nsfttee  who  had  sat  on  the  subject  had 
gone  deephr  into  the  question,  and  he 
could  not  but  regret  thst  they  had  not 
brought  in  seme  specific  resolution.  He 
•bjeded  to  the  present  motion  as  of  too 
sweeping  a  nature ;  and,  besides  the  diffi- 
euHy  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
Bogtish  system  of  laws  into  any  country, 
the  twelve  judges  of  England  were  ex* 
eluded  firem  tlHs  House  merely  because 
they  constituted  part  of  the  other  House. 
Such  was,  however,  not  the  case  with  the 
Welsh  judges,  and  he  therefpre  saw  no 
reason  to  exclude  them  fiH>m  the  House. 
He  should  move  the  previous  ouestion. 

Mr.  fVytin  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
Circumstances  which  took  place  on  the 
cocamittee,  and  supported  the  motion. 

Mr.  K  Lem$  contended  that  the  Welsh 
fudges  bad  often  been  appointed  more  for 
parnaaientary  purposes  than  for  the  admi- 
fiistmtien  of  justice.  He  supported  the 
inotion,  as  he  conceived  the  system  re* 
quired  much  amelioration. 

Mr.  Baihurst  oj^posed  the  motion,  as 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  such  a  change ; 
besides,  there  was  no  application  made 
lor  it  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Barham  contended,  that  the  sys* 
tem  ought  to  be  revised  and  amended. 
He  knew  a  case  where  a  judge  was  con* 
suited  in  his  private  character  a  few  days 
before  jtidgment,  and  on  his  giving  judg- 
ment a  fifw  days  after,  a  Welsh  attorney 
held  up  a  paper,  saying,  «*  My  lord,  here 
fs  your  opinion  given  to  roe  on  such  a  day, 
and  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  one  now 
delivered.  He  was  reprimanded,  but 
iftill  persevered,  declaring  it  was  a  very 
6dd  thing  the  judge  should  take  his  money 


one  day  fbr  an  ophmon,  and  the  king's 
money  tot  a  different  opinion  the  next  day* 

Colonel  Wood  said,  the  report  of  the 
committee-was  deserving  of  the  highest 
consideration,  it  havi$^g  been  composed 
of  most  respectable  and  enlightened  Indi* 
viduals.  He  thought  the  House  should  be 
extremely  cautious  in  interfering  wHh  the 
administration  of  histioe,  and  vindicated 
the  character  of  the  professional  men  in 
ll>e  county  he  represented.  On  the  wfaoloi 
he  beKeved  the  judicature  was  an  essential 
blessing  to  the  principality,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  removed^ 

Mr.  Scarlett  concurred  to  the  object  of 
the  resolutions,  but  recommended  his 
hon.  friend  to  withdraw  them,  and  bring 
them  forward  in  another  shape.  A  specific 
measure,  founded  en  the  same  principles, 
would,  he  thoQght,  deserve  the  approba^ 
(ion  of  the^House. 

Mr.  Campbell  consented,  and  the  reso- 
lutions were  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Moud^lfr  May  M. 

Chimney  Sweepers  REOtTLATiow 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Lord  Auckland  addressed  their  lord- 
ships in  support  of  it.  He  dwelt  oil  the 
hardship  and  cruelty  of  employing  children 
iroder  ten  years  of  age  in  the  sweeping  of 
chimnies,  which  this  bill  went  to  prevent. 
Another  great  hardship  was,  that  of  send<* 
ing  diildren  out  to  do  whst  was  called 
crying  the  streets  for  employment ;  and 
that  was  also  to  be  done  away.  The 
number  of  apprentices  kept  by  each 
master  was  to  be  limited  to  four,  in  coose« 
qoence  of  which,  these  would  meet  with 
better  treatment  from  their  masters ;  and 
no  female  children  were  to  be  employed 
in  climbing.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  summary  convictions  should  take 
place  before  two  justices.  All  these  pro« 
visions  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  principal  persons  employed  in  the 
trade  of  sweeping  chimnies,  and  also  with 
the  approbation  of  colonel  Stephenson, 
sunreyor-ffenend  of  the  board  of  works, 
who  would  give  every  possible  encourage^ 
meat  to  the  use  of  machinery.  His  lord- 
sliip  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  this  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  argued  strongly 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  shape,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  against  its  principle 
The  learned  lord  referred  to  several  iirao* 
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ovrsdes  or  focontitteiicias  whsdi  «tiU  m- 
nained  in  the  bill,  frbich  rendered  it  very 
unfit  for  the  tanolion  of  tke  Hoo8e.  In 
the  bill  as  originally  sent  up,  these  were 
more  nufnerooB  and  striking,  but  still  it 
contained  a  great  deal  which  he  regarded 
as  high] J  objectionable.  With  respect  to 
the  prohibition  against  crying  the  streets, 
he  wished  to  know  what  was  the  legal  in* 
terpretation  of  that  phrase.  Was  it  in- 
tended that  chimney  sweepers  should  no 
longer  give  notice  by  the  sound  of  their 
Toice  that  they  were  in  the  streets  ready  to 
be  employed  ?  If  so,  the  roasters  would 
give  notice  as  effiecttially  by  knocking  at 
erery  door,  and  making  a  loud  noise  with 
their  brushes.  Another  absurdity  in  the 
bill  was,  that  of  inflicting  a  penalty  for 
employing  "  any  female  girl^  or  woman." 
Now,  it  would  be  dtiicult  to  find  a  girl  or 
a  woman  who  was  not  a  female.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  principle  of  legislation  on 
which  it  proceeded :  it  would  be  much 
better  to  afford  the  relief  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary,  by  some  generd  bill, 
which  would  extend  its  enactments  also 
to  other  trades,  which,  more  or  less, 
might  be  considered  as  requiring  legisla- 
tive regulation. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdcnone  denied  that 
there  was  any  absurdity  in  the  wording 
of  the  bill.  That  clause  which  went  to 
check  the  inhuman  practice  of  fnaking 
females  clean  chimneys,  was  thus  worded : 
— "  Anjr  female  child,  girl,  or  woman  ;" 
so  far  It  was  correct,  and  it  was  very 
proper  to  put  a  stop  to  so  shocking  a 

{practice.    He  earnestly  hoped  that  their 
ordships  would  not  throw  out  the  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
if  machinery  were  to  be  employed,  boys 
would  still  be  exposed  to  as  much  danger 
as  thev  were  hitherto.  He  objected  to 
this  bill,  because  it  was  not  fit  for  the  le- 
^slature  to  lay  down  rules  of  humsnity  to 
individuals ;  because,  by  doing  so,  the 
very  principles  of  humanity  would  be 
rooted  up:  for  greater  cruelties  would 
then  be  practised,  than  any  which  the  bill 
went  to  provide  against.  It  was  impos- 
sible, without  great  injustice  and  pubKc 
inconvenience,  for  their  lordships  to  le- 
gislate on  subjects  of  this  kkid.  It  was 
-somewhat  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
bill  for  regulating  the  labour  of  children 
in  cotton  factories;  and  with  the  poor 
laws.  Tliese  krtter  originated  in  a  mis- 
taken spirit  of  humanity,  the  attempt  to 
enforce  which  by  la«e,  had  produced 
cActs  the  very  oppoHte  of  these  wAtkdk 


were  intended;  together  with  all  tfiat 
complicated  mass  of  evil,  whidi  was  nefV 
felt  m  every  psrt  ef  England.  If  the  le- 
gitlatare  attempted  to  lay  down  a  moral 
code  for  the  people,  there  was  always  • 
danger  that  every  filing  of  benevolence 
would  be  extirpated.  It  was  like  making 
a  law  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  a 
painter  was  to  execute  his  w^k.  The 
painter  mi^hi  conform  to  the  law,  but  his 
tast^  wouXi  be  destroyed.  For  these 
reasons,  he  should  oppose  the  bill. 

Lord  Kiug  supported  the  bill,  because 
he  understood  it  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  most  of  the  master  chimney-sweepers, 
and  because  he  thought  it  woiild  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  benrat. 

Lord  AmcUand  addressed  their  lord- 
ships, hi  reply.  He  said,  tlie  bRI  did  no 
more  than  adopt  practical  rules,  that  had 
been  laid  down  by  persons  in  the  trade, 
for  the  betUr  conduct  of  the  trade;  and 
as  it  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  htimanhy,  by  mitigating  the ' 
hardships  to  which  children  ^ere  subject^ 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  not  ob- 
ject. 

The  House  dien  divided:  Contents, 
12;  Not-Contents,  S2 ;  Majority  against 
the  bill,  20.     The  bill  was  consequentljr 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mmd^^  May  24. 

Marquis  Camden.]  The  Speaker 
reported  the  marquis  Camden's  Answcfr 
to  his  letter  eoocerning  the  Resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Frklay  last,  as  follows : 

«<  Arlington  Street,  May  ^rd,  1819. 

Sir;— I  have  the  honour  to  aoknoW'- 
kdge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
22nd  instant,  communicating  to  me  a  re- 
-solution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  una- 
nimously agreed  to  on  Friday  last. 

'*  I  trust,  Sir,  I  feel,  as  becomes  me, 
the  high  and  distinguished  honour  con- 
ferred upon  me,  by  the  approbation  which 
the  House  has  been  pleased  to  express,  of 
the  conduct  I  have  pursued,  in  devoting 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  stare,  a  part  of 
the  emoluments  received  by  me,  es  one 
of  the  tellers  of  his  majesty's  exchequer : 
an  office,  most  graciously  conferred  upoli 
me  by  his  majesty,  in  consideration  6f 
the  Dubllc  services  of  my  father ;  and.  If 
I  fku  in  the  attempt  to  express,  as  I  fee), 
the  deep  and  lasting  impression  made 
open  my  fniiid,  from  having  been  'thought 
woPthy  of -00  marked  «nd  honourable  « 
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distinetioo*  I  trust  to  ^he  indalgeoce  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  excuse  the 
▼ery  inadequate  terms,  in  which  I  am 
enabled  to  convey  the  expression  of  my 
satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

*<  The  kind  and  flattering  manner  in 
which  you,  Sir,  have  been  so  good,  as  to 
express  your  sentiments  upon  this  occa- 
sion,  demands  my  peculiar  acknowledg- 
ments, and  I  request  you  to  accept  my 
most  sincere  and  cordial  thanks.— I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  &c.  Camdjen." 

The  right  hon.  the  Speaker, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Cotton  Weavbrs^  of  Carlisle.] 
Mr.  Curwen  rose  and  said :— Mr.  Speaker 
—The  duty  I  am  ^called  on  to  discharge 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  I  had  ever  im- 
posed  on  me  in  the  many  and  eventful 
ye&rs  during  which  I  have  sat  in  parlia- 
ment. I  mtreat  the  attention  of  the 
noble  lord  and  the  House  to  the  state- 
ment I  have  to  make  on  the  part  of  the 
Cotton  Weavers  of  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
The  petition  is  signed  by  upwards  of 
1,200  persons.  It  discloses  a  state  of 
suffering  which  catinot  fail  of  commanding 
the  pity  and  commiseration  of  all  within 
and  without  the  walls.  They  represent, 
that  on  working  from  14  to  17  hours  a 
day,  and  that  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
tbeir  earnings  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
from  five  to  seven  shillings,  and  that  many 
of  them  can  obtain  no  work  whatever. 
They  state  their  families  to  be  destitute 
of  necessary  food  and  cloathing,  and  a 
prev  to  misery  and  disease.  Afflicting  as 
IS  the  present  moment,  the  future  presents 
no  rational  hope  of  amendment.  They 
blame  not  their  employers, — the  depre- 
.  ciated  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings.  These 
industrious,  honest,  and  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals, from  their  long,  patient,  and 
calamitous  endurance,  are  so  bent  to  the 
earth,  so  spirit-broken,  m  to  be  compelled 
to  petition  this  House,  as  a  ()oon,  that 
which  bespeaks  the  extinction  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  In  despair  of  obtaining  bread  at 
home,  they  ask  you  to  expatriate  them — 
to  convey  them  to  your  colonies.  In 
ceasing  to  be  inhabitants  of  Britain,  it 
will  yet  be  some  consolation  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  country  that  gave 
them  birth,— grievous  as  it  must  be  to 
sacrifice  all  ties  of  kindred  and  affection, 
rather  than  continue  to  exist  on  bounty, 
, exhausting  the  iK>urces  of  benevolence  to 


preserve  a  miserable  exit  tence.«^  Such  is 
the  heart-rending  representation  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  make,  and  deeply  do  I  lament 
to  have  to  bear  testimony  to  its  accuracy. 
What  a  contrast  does  this  present  to  the 
exposition  of  the  noble  lord  !  Where  are 
now  his  dreams  of  .prosperity  ?  Is  this  his 
boasted  flourishing  state  of  the  nation? 
In  what  estimation .  are  all  the  glories  of 
the  war  to  be  held,  when  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  such  extended  anguish  and 
misery  ? — II  has  unhappily  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  be  the  first  to  supplicate  the  House 
to  devise  means  for  expatriating  large 
bodies  of  the  people.  Painful  and  grating 
as  this  application  must  prove  to  the 
House,  I  fear,  ere  long,  it  will  become  but 
too  familiar.  The  House  cannot,  I  am 
satisfied,  separate  without  taking  into 
their  serious  consideration  the  present 
situation  of  the  manufacturing  popular 
tion.  I  move  you.  Sir,  that  the  petition 
be  brought  up  and  read. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Restriction  on  Cash  Payments — 
Petition  op  the  Merchants  of 
London  in  favour  op]  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  that  he  now  stood  in  a  situation 
which  he  bad  never  experienced  before, 
although  he  had  sat  in  that  House  forty 
years.  The  petition  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  House  was  from  a  body 
of  men  entitled  to  the  very  first  consi* 
deration — a  body  of  men  who,  in  the 
time  of  public  distress  and  pecuniary 
want,  were  the  very  first  to  come  for- 
ward and  relieve  the  government.  He 
should  wish  to  call  to  the  recollection  of 
some  members,  who  he  believed  now 
heard  him,  whether  they  did  not  remenv 
her  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  called  in  1797?  At  that  time  the 
Bank  restriction  act  was  projected,  and 
could  not  have  passed  if  that  very  meet^ 
ing  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  &o. 
had  not  expressed  themselves  strongly  in 
its  favour.  He  begged  the  House  would 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  petition 
which  he  how  held. in  his  hand.  It  was 
one  of  no  common  character,  but  that  of 
a  great  and  important  body,  all  of  the 
first  respectability,  praying  that  those  re- 
bolutions  which  were  intended  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  might  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  begged  leave  to  state  his 
opinion,  that  the  petitioners  were  the  best 
judges  of  such  a  measure.  He  would 
add  also,  that  although  they  were  inti- 
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inately  connected  with  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  most  ex- 
perienced men^  and  the  best  qualified 
from  their  connexion  with  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  yet  they  had  not 
been  examined  by  the  committee;  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  before  a  measure 
eo  destructive  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  was  passed  (and  when  he 
said  that,  hon.  members  would  conclude 
every  other  interest  to  be  combined  with 
those,  and  to  go  along  with  them|,  the 
House  would  pause  awhile,  in  order  to 
collect  that  information  which  they  so 
particularly  wanted.  In  lookine  at  the 
reports  which  had  been  poblished  on  the 
subject,  he  must  say,  that  the  witnesses 
were  not  men  likely  to  give  any  informa- 
tion to  government,  not  men  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country ;  the  last 
men  who  should  have  been  questioned,  if 
government  wanted  to  arrive  at  the  merits 
of  the  case.  In  attending,  lately,  a  meet- 
ing in  London,  he  begged  it  might  be 
understood,  that  that  was  the  only  one 
he  was  ever  interested  in,  except  the 
meeting  of  1797i  and  the  latter  one  was 
considered  of  consequence  enough  to 
have  saved  the  country.  If,  then,  that 
was  a  meeting  which  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  he  hoped  the  present 
one,  which  originated  this  petition,  would 
be  consid^ed  as  equally  entitled  to  it. 
He  happened,  on  that  occasion,  however, 
to  be  in  company  with  some  whom  he 
could  not  deem  the  best  friends  of  their 
country ;  but  he  should  not  do  justice  to 
two  persons  who  attended  there,  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Wooler  if  he  did  not  say,  that 
they  behaved  in  a  manner  the  least  dis* 
orderly  in  the  world,  which  he  attributed 
to  thAr  new  and  singular  alliance  with  his 
majesty's  ministers,  for  they  supported 
the  measure  in  question :  thev  inveighed 
a|;ainst  any  attempt  at  deferring  the  pe- 
nod  of  resuming  cash  payments.  He 
must  confess  that  the  circumstance  so  new 
of  these  men  being  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration, constituted  the  outline  of  a 
▼erv  good  caricature.  To  see  the  noble 
lord  and  his  hon.  friends  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Wooler  on  the 
other,  united  in  their  attempt  to  pull  down 
the  mighty  fabric  erected  by  the  immortal 
Pitt,  was  at  once  ludicrous  and  painful. 
He  would  implore  the  House  to  pause 
b^ore  any  rash  step  was  taken  which 
Alight  forward  such  an  attempt.  He 
realljr  thought  the  resolotions  were  of  a 

7'  extraordinary   character.     It  was 
VOL.  XL.) 


true  that  he  should  have  to  oppose  a  very 
near  and  dear  relation.  But  while  it  was 
his  own  sentiment  that  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  he  respected  those  who  did 
their's,  and  who  considered  them  to  be 
paramount.  The  gentlemen  who  opposed 
him  at  the  meeting  of  which  he  had 
spoken,  were  rather  indignant  at  his 
mentioning  the  name  of  Air.  Pitt.  His 
own  impression  was  certainly  a  strong 
one  in  his  favour ;  he  always  thought  him 
the  first  man  in  the  country.  Ail  of  us 
had  some  bias ;  and  he  should  not  quarrel 
with  those  who  preferred  some  other  name. 
He  well  remembered,  when  that  near  and 
dear  relation  was  only  a  child,  l^e  observed 
to  some  friends  who  were  standing  near 
him,  that  the  man  who  discharged  his 
duty  to  his  country  in  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had,  did  most  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  was  most  to  be  imitated  :  and 
he  thought  at  that  moment,  if  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  dear  relation  should 
be  spared,  he  would  one  day  present  him 
to  his  country,  to  follow  in  the  same  path. 
It  was  very  natural  that  such  should  be 
his  wishes,  although  those  who  did  their 
dutpr  might  at  once  be  contented  with 
their  conduct.  He  was  well  satisfied,  that 
the  head  and  heart  of  that  relation  were 
in  their  right  place ;  and  that  though  he 
had  deviated  a  little  from  the  path  of  pro- 
priety in  this  instance,  he  would  soon  be 
restored  to  it.  He  had,  entered  more 
largely  into  the  subject  than  he  had  in- 
tended ;  any  other  observations  he  should 
reserve  to  a  future  opportunity,  and  con- 
clude by  moving  that  the  petition  be 
brought  up. 

Sir  John  Sebright  could  not  allow  some 
of  the  hon.  baronet's  observations  to  past 
unnoticed.  One  of  his  charges  was,  that 
the  committee  had  not  consulted  those 
whom  the  hon.  baronet  thought  best  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  question.  He  pre- 
sumed the  hon.  member  could  not  have  read 
the  evidence:  if  he  had,  he  must  have  form- 
ed a  very  different  estimate  of  the  merit  and 
character  of  those  gentlemen  who  were 
examined,  to  what  he  ( sir  J.  S. )  and  he  be- 
lieved the  majority  of  the  House  had  form- 
ed. Besides,  were  manufactures  and  mer- 
chants the  only  persons  so  qualified  ?  Did 
it  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  no 
others  were  competent?  Then  as  to  what 
the  hon.  baronet  had  said  about  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Wooler,  certainly  he  (Sir  J.  S.) 
was  no  follower  of  those  gentlemen;  but 
he  looked  at  measures,  not  men.  Now, 
he  understood  them  to  have  said  thn— 
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that  a  greater  power  had  been  given  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  than  was  e?er  before 
given,  in  a  free  country,  to  any  private 
body  of  meti  whatever.  In  that  opinion 
he  concurred;  and  so  long  as  they  conti* 
sued  to  act  in  that  way,  and  to  support 
tboseprinciples,  he,  for  one,  shooldact  with 
them  |[a  laugh].  Gentlemen  might  put  what 
construction  they  chose  upon  his  expres- 
sions, but  he  meant  this— that,  repeating 
his  resolution  of  looking  at  measures,  not 
men,  so  long  as  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Wooler 
continued  to  uphold  such  doctrines,  be 
should  think  as  they  did.  With  respect 
to  what  the  bon.  baronet  bad  said  aooot 
his  near  relation,  he  did  most  heartily 
concur  with  him :  and  if  any  praise  of  his 
eould  confer  one  additional  offering  to  the 
great  character  of  that  distmguished  indi- 
vidual, he  was  most  disposed  to  give  it 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  momeut  of  his 
(Mr.  Peel's)  life,  in  which  be  was 
most  unquestionably  and  most  eminently 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  it 
was  the  present  one.  The  bon.  baronet 
closed  his  speech  by  warmly  applauding 
the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers  in 
adopting  the  proposed  measure,  particu- 
larly at  the  present  time,  and  by  express- 
ing his  conviction  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  measure  itself. 

Mr.  GrenfiU  expressed  his  unwilling- 
ness to  let  the  idea  go  forth  that  the 
petition  presented  bv  the  hon.  baronet 
was  what  it  purported  to  be,  namely,  that 
of  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders 
of  London,  as  not  one  fourth  of  that 
body  had  subscribed  to  it;  nor,  in  point 
of  uct,  was  there  any  reason  to  beUeve 
that  anv  material  proportion  of  that  re- 
spectable body  acquiesced  in  its  views. 
With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  baronet,  that  the  witnesses  adduced 
before  the  committee  were  not  competent 
to  judge  upon  this  auestieo,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  interests  ot  trade,  he  concurred 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  la 
thinking  that  the  hon.  baronet  had  not 
read  the  report  of  the  evidence,  where  he 
might  have  found  the  names  and  deposi- 
tions of  able  and  respectable  merchants, 
Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  toother  with 
those  of  sis  Directors  of  the  Siink,  and  of 
Mr.  Took,  who  was  one  of  the  first  prac- 
tical merchants  in  the  empire.  Could  it 
then  be  stated  with  fairness,  that  the 
committee  had  not  examined  competent 
or  practical  men  upon  this  interesting 
question  I 

Mr.  Marryat  admitted  that  gentlemen 
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of  the  utmost  respectabiUty»  connected 
with  trade,  had  been  examined  before  th^ 
committee,  but  contended,  that  there  was 
no  proposition  laid  down  by  any  one  of  those 
witnesses,  which  was  not  contradicted  bj 
another ;  so  that  like  the  minor  quantities 
in  an  algebraic  equation,  it  would  oe  better 
to  strike  off  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as 
immaterial  to  the  question,  and  that  the 
House  should  go  into  the  discussion  of 
this  important  subject  without  at  all  re- 
ferring to  that  evidence. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  h'e  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed.  For  a  cony  ^ 
it,  see  the  proceedings  of  the  Loros  on 
Friday  last,  p-JidS. 

Bank  ov  Emglavd  —  Resumption 
OF  Cash  Payments.]  The  order  of 
the  day  being  read  for  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  Ueports  of  the  Secret  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Pay- 
ments, 

Mr*  Petl  then  rose  and  said,  tha^ 
in  this  instance  he  was  placed  in  such  a 
situation  as  peculiarly  to  justify  his  appei4 
to  the  House  for  a  patient  bearing;  for  af 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  i(k 
investigate  the  affiurs  of  the  Bank,  he  was 
about  to  perform  a  great  and  difficult  pub* 
lie  duty,  in  calling  its  attention  to  a  subject 
of  as  much  importance  as  ever  occupie4 
the  consideration  of  that  House.  Thia 
subject  was  indeed  of  universal  interest, 
comprehending  as  it  did  the  various  con* 
cerns  of  an  important  corporate  body^ 
while  it  referred  to  the  most  minute 
regulations  and  the  most  bumble  transac- 
tions in  the  couiitry.  Important  as  it 
was,  it  involved  prmciples  so  abstruse  ii| 
their  nature,  and  rested  on  details  sq 
complex  and  uninviting,  as  to  be  bu^ 
ill  calculated  for  fixing  the  minds  of  a 
popular  assembly.  It  had  likewise  been 
exhausted  by  the  ffreat  abilities  already 
applied  to  it  on  oUier  occasions  and  in 
other  places;  and,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  to  add  either  noveltv  or  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  question,  would  be,  on.  his 
part,  a  hopeless  undertaking.  The  cpm* 
mittee  of  which  he  had  the  bonouv  to  be 
chairman,  had  been  engaeed  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  examinmgful  the  principle^ 
and  details  connected  with  this  abstract 
and  abstruse  question ;  and  if  in  bringing 
forward  the  resolutions  which  that  com<« 
nittee  thought  proper  to  adopt,  he  should^ 
be  betrayed  into  any  erroneous  ebservf- 
tions,  he  begged  that  such  error  migbt  be, 
regard^Gl  fts  ais  own.  With  this  ddiciitt 
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queitioii,  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  mixiog 
imjr  reference  to  party  feelinss  or  trans- 
actions.  He  coula  not,  indeedi  make  any 
auch  reference  without  proving  himself  an 
unworthy  organ  of  the  committee  froip 
which  the  resolutions  emanated.  For  In 
that  committee  there  was  no  appearance 
whatever  of  mere  party  discussion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  members  of  it  devoted 
themselves  most  sedulously  and  patiently 
to  the  subject  committed  to  their  inves- 
tigatton,  without  turning  aside  to  any 
jpoint  likely  to  interfere  with  a  correct  and 
candid  decision;  and  made  the  public 
interest  the  sole  object  of  their  exertions 
Imd  inquiries.  It  was  after  such  an  inves- 
tigation that  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
to  submit  to  the  House  were  adopted 
unanimo^isly  by  the  committee,  with  the 
esECeption  only  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man oh  the  opposite  side.  It  was  fight, 
however,  to  observe^  that  a  considerable 
diversi^  of  opinion  hadexbted  as  to  the 
principles  by  which  our  circulation  ought 
to  be  permanently  governed;  and  that 
aevieral  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
who  agreed  in  the  main  point,  arrived  at 
tlie  same  conclusion  by  difierent  courses 
^f  reasoning.  This,  however,  only  tended 
to  fiminish  the  anxiety  which  would  per- 
haps have  otherwise  pressed  upon  him, 
because  it  would  noiv  be  understood,  that 
lie  was  delivering  merely  his  own  senti- 
bients,  and  that  for  whatever  errors  he 
might  fall  into,  he  was  alone  responsible. 
In  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  hfs 
opinion  was  formed,  he  repeated  the 
expression  of  his  hope  that  he  would  be 
favoured  with  a  patient  hearing,  which 
was  ihe  more  necessary,  considering  the 
peculiar  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  that 
nothing  was  less  calculated  to  excite  a 
lively  attention,  or  to  produce  an  animated 
discussion*  But  his  mind  was  relieved 
from  considerable  anxiety  in  the  difficult 
knd  laborious  task  which  he  was  induced 
to  undertake,  by  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  in 
the  committee,  and  the  great  respectability 
4>f  the  evidence  upon  which  that  opinion 
was  founded.  He  was  free  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  that  evidence,  and  the 
discussions  upon  it,  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  question  had  undergone  a 
knaterial  change.  He  was  ready  to  avow, 
without  shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went 
into  the  committee  with  a  very  different 
opinion  from  that  which  he  at  present 
entertained ;  for  his  views  of  the  subject 
\fefe  most  materially  different  when  he 


against  the  resolutions  brouglit 
forward  m  ipil,  by  Mr.  Homer,  as  the 
chairman  of  the*  bullion  committee.  Hav- 
ing ^one  Into  the  inquiry,  determined  to 
dismiss  all  former  impressions  that  he 
might  have  received,  ^nd  to  obliterate 
from  his  metnory  the  vote  which  he  bad 
given  some  years  since,  when  the  same 
question  was  discussed,  he  had  resolved 
to  apply  to  it  his  undivided  and  unpreju- 
diced attention,  and  adopt  every  inference 
that  authentic  informatioi^  or  mature  re- 
flection should  ofFer  to  his  mind ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  statipg,  that,  although 
he  should  probably  even  nowvote, if  it  were 
aj^n  brought  before  the  House,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practical  measure  then  recom- 
mended, he  now  with  very  little  modification 
concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down  In 
the  fourteen  first  resolutions,  submitted  to 
the  House  by  that  very  able  and  much 
lamented  individual.  He  conceived  them 
to  represent  the  true  nature  and  laws  of 
our  monetary  system.  It  was  without 
shame  or  repenunce  he  thus  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  superior  sagacity  of  one  with 
whose  views  he  agreed  on  this  point, 
although  he  differed  so  much  from  him 
on  many  other  ^eat  political  questions ; 
but  that  distinguished  statesman's  opinions 
on  this  subject  were  auch  as  must  render 
his  character  still  more  respectable,  and 
his  loss  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  After  this  preface  he  had 
now  to  proceed  to  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  Rouse  was  called  upon 
to  decide,  namely,  whether  it  was  advisa- 
ble that  the  Bank  should  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  resume  its  payments  in 
cash  ?  Af^er  the  repeated  declarations  of 
parliament,  that  it  was  advisable  that  the 
Bank  should,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  resume  cash  payments,  he  had 
hoped,  that  the  only  points  necessary  for 
them  them  to  proceed  on  that  night, 
would  be  to  fix  on  the  period  wlien  the 
restriction  should  cease,  and  to  adopt  the 
most  feasible  mode  of  carrying  their  in- 
tention into  effect.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  conceal  from  himself  tliat  new 
and  extraordinary  opinions  had  been  pro- 
mulgated, which,  if^  the  House  were  pre- 
{>ar^  to  act  on  them,  must  inevitably 
ead  to  an  indefinite  suspension  of  cash 
payments.  When  he  recollected,  that  the 
necessity  or  a  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments was  recognized  in  the  preamble  of 
different  acts  of  parliament — when  he 
knew  that  no  one  objection  was  formerly 
made  to  the  principle  of  doing  so,  he 
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coQfesaed  he  was  not  exacdj  prepared  to 
hear,  that  a  principle  the  very  reverie 
would  be  coDtendea  for.  Biit,  judging 
from  certain  publications,  by  which  he 
feared  the  public  mind  was  influencedi  it 
did  appear,  that  the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments was  viewed  in  some  quarters  with 
alarm ;  and  he  came  to  this  conclusion, 
that,  if  weight  and  authority  were  given 
to  th^  principles  and  sentiments  contained 
in  those  works,  the  House  must  be  pre- 
pared to  legislate  for  an  indc^ite  suspen- 
sion. It  was  therefore,  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  outset,  that  parliament  should 
make  up  its  mind  on  this  point,  whether 
a  metallic  standard  of  value  should  or 
should  not  be  resorted  to?  On  this 
account  it  was,  that,  in  the  second  reso- 
lution, he  had  called  on  the  House  to  affirm 
the  necessityfor  the  adoption  of  a  metallic 
standard.  The  House  must  now  make 
up  its  mind  upon  the  question  whether  the 
old  metallic  standard  should  be  restored 
or  not,  and  afler  an  experience  of  22 
years,  it  was  in  his  mind  impossible  that 
any  considerate  man  should  hesitate  upon 
that  question,  or  upon  the  expediency  of 
returning  to  the  ancient  system  of  fixing 
upon  some  standard  of  value.  Upon  the 
necessity  of  establishing  such  a  standard 
he  could  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  all 
writers  upon  political  economy,  and  to  the 
practice  of  every  civilised  country  as  well 
as  to  that  of  our  own  antecedent  to  the 
year  1797.  All  the  witnesses,  indeed, 
examined  before  the  committee,  stronffly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  this 
standard,  one  witness  alone  excepted 
(Mr.  Smith,  a  very  respectable  man), 
who  was  an  advocate  for  the  indefinite 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  But  when 
this  witness  was  asked,  whether  the  inde- 
finite suspension  of  cash  payments  was  to 
exist  without  any  standard  of  value,  he 
answered,  **  No— the  pound  should  be 
the  standard.*'  He  was  required  to  define 
what  he  meant  by  the  pound.  His  an- 
swer was,  «  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
it,  but  every  gentleman  in  England  knows 
it.''  The  committee  repeated  the  Ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Smith  answered,  <<  It  is 
something  that  has  existed  without  varia- 
tion in  this  country  for  eight  hundred 
years— three  hundred  years  before  the 
introduction  of  ^old.'*  This  was,  indeed, 
the  only  definition  he  could  give.  But 
turning  from  this  attempt  at  definition,, 
and  the  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Locke,  after  elu- 
cidating the  subject  of  identity,  dispelling 


idl  tb^erroneous  views  withrespect  to  innate 
ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  even 
the  properties  of  eternity,  could  not,  witli 
all  his  power  of  reasoning,  and  subjtlety 
of  disquisition,  succeed  in  definmg  what 
he  meant  by  an  abstract  pound*  On  that 
point,  indeed^  this  distingui^ed  man  was. 
evidently  misled  himself,  and,  of  course, 
misled  his  readers.  Sir  Isaac  Mewtoo^ 
retiring  from  the  sublime  studies  in  which 
he  cbiefiy  passed  his  life— from  the  con* 
templation  of  the  heavenly  bodies— from 
an  investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  theii^ 
motions  were  guided— entered  on  the  exa- 
mination of  Uiis  subjea  ;  but  that  great 
roan  came  back,  at  last,  to  the  old,  the 
vulgar  doctrine,  as  it  was  called  by  some^ 
that  the  true  standard  of  value  consisted 
in  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion^ 
Every  sound  writer  on  the  subject  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impres- 
sion on  it,  denoting  it  to  be  of  that  cer- 
tain weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness, 
constituted  the  only  true,  intelligible,  an4 
adequate  standard  of  value ;  and  to  that 
standard  the  country  must  return,  or  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation  would  be 
aggravated  as  we  proceeded.  The  House 
would,  he  hoped,  look  at  our  circum- 
stances in  1792,  and  contrast  them  with 
our  present  condition;  for  it  would  b^ 
absurd  and  useless  not  to  look  our  danger^ 
and  difficulties  in  the  face,  or  to  attempt 
to  disguise  them  from  ourselves,  while 
they  were  known  to  all  foreigners.  Every 
Jewish  pedlar  in  Europe,  indeed,  was 
aware  of  our  actual  circumstances,  and  of 
the  means  of  deriving  profit  from  them. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  felt  that  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation  could  not 
be  diminished  by  our  declining  to  ac- 
knowledge their  existence,  and  it  was 
notorious  that  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
standard  of  value  was  essential  to  our 
relief  from  those  difficulties.  The  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  the 
foundation  on  which  was  raised  the  super- 
structure of  the  country  banks,  and  those 
issues  were  made  either  in  the  purchase  of 
gold,  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills,  or 
the  purchase  of  government  securities. 
A  distinction  had  been  drawn  between  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  and  the  paper  issued 
by  foreign  governments,  and  it  might  be 
of  some  importance  to  examine  this  dis- 
tinction. By  reference  to  the  accounts  it 
would  be  seen,  that  in  the  year  1815  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  to  government 
amounted  to  d5,0CX)|0O0/.|  and  they  now 
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amouDted  to  20fi0(yfiO0t.,  the  aiBOunt  of 
their  noies  in  circulation  being  about 
25,000,000^  Now  it  was  well  known  that 
these  advances  were,  not  made  on  the 
security  of  any  tax  or  duties  already  im* 
posedi  but  in  anticipation  of  future  reve- 
nue. No  provision  was  yet  made  for 
payment  of  the  exchequer  bills  which  the 
bank  held  in  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
created  by  these  advances.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  said  that  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  were  regulated  by  the  demands  and 
necessities  of  the  mercantile  world  ?  How 
could  they  distinguish  between  such  ad- 
irances  to  government,  and  a  paper  circu- 
lation directly  emanating  from  it  ?  There 
vas  indeed  this  difference  between  them 
«— that  if  the  notes  were  issued  immediately 
from  the  governmeot,  instead  o£  interme- 
diately through  them,  an  interest  of  3^ 
per  cent  would  be  saved  to  the  country. 
But  i^ain  it  was  contended,  that  it  was 
yery  different  from  a  forced  paper  circula- 
tion, and  the  yalidity  of  this  distinction 
might  also  deserve  a  little  inquiry.  Was 
it  not  received  in  all  ordinary  payments, 
and  had  be  who  objected  to  receive  it  any 
remedy  but  to  wait  till  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  ?  But  it  was  said  the  Bank 
was  sa4,  their  affairs  were  prosperous, 
the  utmost  confidence  prevaileo,  their 
issues  w^re  made  upon  the  best  security, 
and  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  them. 
This  was  perfectly  true,  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  Bank  of  England  from  all 
other  establishments  of  the  like  nature. 
But  did  it  ibljow  that,  because  the  Bank 
was  solvent,  there  could  be  no  oyer  issue 
of  its  paper  ?  If  solvency  alone  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  there' was  no  excess 
of  circulation,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Law 
was  just,  and  the  land,  as  well  as  the  funds, 
might  be  safely  converted  into  a  circulat- 
ing medium.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  test 
of  excess  or  deficiency,  but  a  comparison 
with  the  price  of  gold.  This  was  not  in- 
dicated by  theory  alone;  the  last  few 
years  had  afforded  abundant  experience  to 
support  and  confirm  it.  The  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1816, 
were  sup^  as  must  fill  every  man  who 
carefully  considered  them  with  a  desire  to 
put  an  end  to  th^  present  system.  In  the 
year  iai5,  our  commerce  was  in  full  ac(i- 
vity,  a  great  impulse  had  be^  given, 
speculation  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
exports  were  great  beyond  example.  But 
in  1816  and  1817  came  the  natural  result 
of  these  overstrained  hopes  and  exertions. 
A  langour  proportionate  to  the  d^eo  of 


excitation  sucoeeded.  An  immmxse  ac- 
cumulation of  property  had  taken  place^ 
for  which  there  was  no  demand.  Prices 
fell,  the  country  banks  stopped  their 
issues,  and  thousands  were  in  a. moment 
stricken  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  which 
they  could  not  foresee,  and  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  provide.  The  amount 
of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circuUition 
previous  to  1814,  was  about  28,000,000/. ; 
m  1815,  it  was  about  25,000,000/.;  in 

1816,  26,000,000/.;  and   at  the  end  of 

1817,  29,000,000/t,  together  with  a  large 
issue  of  gold.  At  that  period  trade  re- 
vived, and  importations  were  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  were  de- 
ceived by  a  nominal  profit,  whiqh,  icr 
truth,  resolved  itself  into  an  excess  of 
currency,  and  the  same  scene  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  was  renewed.  He, 
might  refer  for  the  truth  of  this  melan- 
choly statement  to  a  part  of  the  evidence 
to  which  his  hon.  friend  near  hiip  could, 
he  apprehended,  entertain  no  objection., 
He  wi|s  sorry  to  find  that  his  hon.  friend's 
attention  was  not  ^uite  so  lively  as  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  The  evidence  to  which, 
he  was  referring  was  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  stated,  that  the  value  of  grain 
and  provisions  imported  at  Liverpool,  from 
Ireland,  In  1817,  was  1,200,000/.;  and 
in  the  last  year,  1,950,000/.  He  added, 
that  in  the  year  1816,  270,000  bales  of 
cotton  were  imported  at  the  same  place ; 
in  1817,  350,000;  and  in  the  last  year, 
457,000.  The  consequence  of  this  excess 
above  the  demand  was,  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent. 
The   same  gentleman  declared,  that  in 

1818,  there  were  in  Liverpool,  goods  to 
the  value  of  SfiOOfiOOL  above  what  were 
deposited  there  in  the  preceding  year. 
All  this  overtrading  was  productive  of  no 
advantage ;  but  as  respected  the  labour- 
ing classes  it  was  attended  with  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  The  unequal  and  fluctuat- 
ing demands  for  labour  deranged  all  the 
reMtions  of  humble  life.  At  one  period 
wages  were  too  high ;  at  another  there  was 
no  employment.  The  rapidity  with  which 
these  changes  sometimes  followed  each 
other  defeated  all  private  arrangements, 
discouraged  the  steady  accumulation  of 
savings,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  the 
labourer  with  want  and  misery.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  speak  out  boldly  and  de- 
cisively upon  the  subject ;  for  it  was  im*. 
possible  to  listen  to  thedescriptionsrecent- 
ly  ffiven  by  the  hon.  members  for  Coventry 
and  CarlisJOi  of  what  the  situation  of  tba. 
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ld>oiiring  p6ot  inm  tn  Mint  patU  pf  ihd 
Goantry,  and  not  suspect  that,  whiiterelr 
might  appear  by  the  returns  firom  the 
Custom-nouse,  uiere  was  some  unsound* 
ness  in  our  present  system.  It  was  idle, 
while  such  distress  existed^  to  speak  of 
national  prosperity.  The  amount  of  the 
j^oors'-rate  alone  was  indeed  sufficient  to 
negative  any  such  statement.  That  the 
excess  of  commercial  speculation,  which 
led  to  such  evils,  was  the  consequence  6f 
an  over  issue  of  paper  currency,  was  a 
fact  not  to  be  disputed*  A  check  upon 
that  issue  was  the  only  cure  that  could  be 
applied,  and  it  most  be  applied  by  the 
establishment  of  a  taetallic  standard  of 
yalue ;  for  the  issue  of  paper  had  not,  like 
the  wise  provisions  of  Providence,  or  the 
prudent  regulatioiisof  man,  any  counter- 
acting prindple  within  itself.  It  went 
oil  at  long  as  the  excitation  lasted,  but 
was  iBure  in  its  relapse  to  scatter  distress 
and  ruin.  Private  bankers,  at  first  anxi- 
ous to  accommodate,  no  sooner  perceived 
a  system  of  declining  credit,  than  in  the 
eagerness  to  provide  for  their  own  secu- 
rity they  refused  further  aid,  and  increased 
the  want  of  confidence.  This  was  one 
ofthte  defects  inherent  m  the  system  he 
was  describing,  and  the  question  now  was, 
whether  that  system  should  be  continued, 
because  they  were  afraid  to  ftice  the  diffi- 
culties of  abandoning  it.  But  if  its 
continuance  should  be  once  sanctioned 
by  the  House  let  it  not  be  imagined, 
that  they  ought  to  measure  its  future 
evils  by  its  past.  Hitherto  there  had 
alwajrs  been  some  check— the  admo- 
nitions of  parliament  had  been  respected ; 
but  if  once  a  hope  should  be  held  out 
that  the  suspension  might  last  for  an  ibde- 
finite  period,  that  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  was  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Bank  directofs,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  consideration  but  that  of 
their  own  profits,  it  would  become  impos- 
sible to  esumate  the  extent  of  the  misctiief 
that  might  ensue.  The  committee  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  so 
fearful  a  danffer,  and  of  inducing  an  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  that  the  Sjrs- 
tem  would  be  brought  to  a  termination. 
They  felt  that  a  mere  declaration  on  this 
subj^t  would  be  useless,  and  that  mer- 
cantile transactions  would  continue  ih 
their  present  course,  instead  of  beii)g 
adapted  to  a  return  of  the  ancient  stand- 
ard. It  would  answer  no  good  purpose 
t6  proinise  a  redumption  of  cash  payments, 
WlAoul  fixing  up(ni  sotne  deftafte  period :  ■ 
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tbr  ludh  &  prdmise  had  been  tfready  made 
ho  lels  than  five  times,  and  every  time  had 
proved  delusive.  The  country  then,  to  be 
satisfied,  must  see  that  a  serious  resolution 
existed  upon  this  subject.  Some  decisive 
measure  must  be  adopted.  The  events  of 
the  last  ftw  days,  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic funds,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
decision.  Four  alternatives  had  presented 
themselves  for  the  consideration  orthe  Com- 
mittei^.    The  first  was,  to  recommend  the 

Sostponement  of  the  resumption  till  after 
uly  next,  accompanied  by  a  legislative  de- 
claration with  respect  to  some  future  definite 
period.  But  iftheyhad  been  content  to  adopt 
that  proceeding,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
House,  whether  they  would  have  appeared 
to  the  country  to  be  in  earnest.  What 
had  appeared  since  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  published,  clearly  proved  they 
would  not.  It  was  necessary  for  them  t^ 
**  screw  their  couragd  to  the  sticking 
place,**  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  had  set  seriously  about  the  work. 
—On  five  different  occasions  parliament 
had  dec]at'ed,that  cash  payments  ought  to 
bo  resumed  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the 

Sublic  now  doubted  the  sincerity  of  those 
eclarations.  A  few  nights  ago,  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  taunted  on  account  of  the  reso- 
lotions  proposed  by  him  in  1811.  But  in 
those  yery  resolutions,  it  was  distinctly 
affirmed,  that  though  it  was  not  then  con- 
yenient  to  proceed  to  cash  payments,  yet 
they  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  speeoily 
as  possmle.  Those  who  voted  for  the 
resolutions  recognised  this  principle  deci- 
dedly. In  the  years  1814,  1815,  and 
1816,  the  resumption  of  cash  paytnents 
was  regularly  postponed^and  now,  in 
1819,  It  was  proposed  to  continue  the 
restriction  in  a  modified  form,  until  1821. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
do  something  more  than  merely  restate 
theifc'  opihion  that  cash  payments  ought  to 
beresuined.  Another  alternative,  which 
he  was  ready  to  admit  he  was  at  first  in^ 
dined  to  favour,  was— that  the  legislature 
should  fix  a  definite  period,  and  make 
some  declaration  of  principle  that  might 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Bank.  But  on 
C(i)hsideration  it  was  evident,  that  this 
Would  still  leave  it  to  the  Bank  to  act 
t^pon  that  decoration  of  principre  as  it 
sliiduld  think  fiti  and  if  they  controverted 
the  principle,  as  they  had  done,  it  was  not 
likely  that  thhir  observance  or  the  decla- 
rlftion  wonfd  be  v^'y  strict  Besides,  it 
#ottld  M  a  dMnon  of  respoiiiibiUty  most 
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uofkir  to  that  bo4jf  tq  give  to  them  i| 
dlscretioD  as  to  a  plan  which  th^  them* 
selves  conceived  was  neither  founded  in 
truth  nor  sanctioned  by  experience.  The 
Resolution  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
85th  of  March,  placed  this  po^nt  i;i  ^ 
clear  light*  The  committee  deemed  ii 
necessary  to  ask  the  Bank  for  an  answer 
to  the  two  following  questions  :t^ 

To  what  farther  period,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Bank,  ought  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  to  be  continued  I 

Have  the  Bank  any  suggestions  to  oflEer 
with  respect  to  any  assistance  that  caP  be 
afforded  to  the  B^nk,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment  or  otherwise,  for  facilitating  the  re- 
sumption of  cash-payments  ? 

The  Bank  deliberated  upon  those  quep* 
tions— and  in  their  answer  the  following 
passage  was  to  be  found  :— 

That  this  court  cannot  refrain  ifrom  ad- 
verting to  an  opinion  strongly  insisted  on 
hy  some,  that  the  Bank  has  pnly  to  reduce 
its  issues  to  obtain  a  favourable  turn  in 
the  exchanges,  and  a  consequent  influx  of 
the  precious  metals :  the  court  conceive 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare,  that  it  is  unable 
to  discover  any  solid  foundation  for  such 
a  sentiment. 

He  believed  that  this  was  the  conscien- 
tious feeling  of  the  Bank ;  and  he  only 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  show  the 
impolicy  of  asking  a  body  to  act  on  a 
principle  which  they  thought  untenable. 
The  third  alternative  was,  to  prescribe 
such  a  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Bank 
notes  as  would  secure  the  power  of  the 
Bank  over  the  foreign  exchanges.  He, 
for  one,  confessed  Uiat  this  alwajrs  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  unwise  position 
te-and,  for  this  reason,  that  it  dep^ded  so 
much  on  circumstances,  when  to  say  there 
was  an  excess  or  not  of  circulation.  There 
were  occaf  ions  when  what  was  called  a  run 
on  the  Bank  might  be  arrested  in  its  inju- 
rious effects  py  an  increase  of  the  issues* 
There  were  other  occasions  when  such  a 
state  of  things  demanded  a  curtailment.  In 
the  year  1797,  when  a  run  was  made  on 
the  Bank,  but  when  the  exchanges  were 
favourable  and  the  price  of  gold  had  not 
risen,  it  was  proved  that  an  extension  of 
issues  might  perhaps,  by  restoring  con- 
fidence; have  rendered  the  original 
restriction  unnecessary;  and  prevented 
the  evil  resulu  of  the  existing  panic  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  run  was  the  effect 
,  of  unfavourable  exchanges  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  i|i  the  price  Of  gold,  the  alarm 
i«iist  be  met  bj  a  reductioa  of  the  issuest 


It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  prescribe 
any  specific  limitation  of  isspes  to  b^ 
brought  into  operation  at  any  period, 
how  remote  soever.  The  quantity  of 
circulation,  which  was  demanded  m  a 
time  of  confidence,  varied  so  miaterially 
from  the  amount  which  a  period  of  des- 
pondency required,  that  the  Hopse  mu8( 
feel  the  absolute  inpapability  of  fixing  on 
any  circumscribed  amount.  It  was  im- 
possible to  advert  to  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committees  without  being 
impresfed  with  that  conviction.  The 
fourth  ^temative  that  remamed  to  th^ 
committee  was  that  which  had  been 
adopted,  and  whidi  was  disclosed  in  the 
resolutions  that  he  had  the  honour  to  lay 
on  the  table  of  that  House.  It  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  the  Bank  should  re- 
gulate its  issues  by  the  price  of  gold,  the 
same  principle,  be  it  recollected,  on  which 
the  Bank  of  England  had  uniformly  acted, 
previously  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  it  in  1797.  The  House  would  direct 
its  attention  to  the  state  of  things  under 
which  the  committee  commenced  their 
labours.  They  found  the  Bank  in  the  act 
of  paying  a  certain  description  of  its  notes 
in  cash— with  the  amount  of  treasure  in 
its  possession  considerably  lowered.  Gold^ 
which  they  were  bound  to  give  in  pay- 
ment of  their  notes  at  the  rate  of  3/.  !?#• 
lOid.  was  increased  to  4/.  U.— The  Bank 
was  in  advance  to  government  to  a  consi- 
derable amount;  which  advance  could  not 
be  immediately  repaid,  without  producing 
ipaterial  disadvantages  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Under 
those  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee conceived  it  expedient  to  postpone, 
to  a  period  more  remote  than  he  believed 
any  man  when  the  question  was  first  in- 
troduced had  at  all  contemplated,  the 
return  to  cash  payments  according  to  the 
ancient  standard.  That  period  was  fixed 
at  four  years  from  the  present  time.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  tney  deemed  such  a 
postponement,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, necessary,  they  felt  it  also  their 
duty  to  provide  that  such  measures  should 
in  the  interval  be  taken  by  the  Bank,  as 
would  secure  them  from  farther  disap- 
pointment, and  convince  the  public  that 
they  were  in  earnest.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  particularly  into  the  de- 
tails of  those  resolutions—they  vere  in  the 
possession  of  every  member  of  that 
House,  and  had,  no  doubt  been  fully  con- 
ttdered.  Aa  he  before  stated,  those 
oesQlutio&s  dedared  theaecen^ty  of  the 
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6ank*8  conforming  its  issues  to  the  pric^ 
of  gold.  It  was  true,  that  thej  required 
of  the  Bank  to  be  prepared  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  its  notes  at  the  rate  of  the  Mint 
price,  on  the  expiration  of  two  years,  but 
under  modifications  which  would  render 
necessary  a  less  amount  of  treasure  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Bank,  than  if  the  restric- 
tion were  completely  removed  at  that  pe- 
^od.  The  demand  for  treasure  might  be 
considered  to  consist  of  what  was  wanting 
to  the  circulation  of  the  countiy;  of  what 
individuals,  from  motives  of  caprice 
or  curiosity,  might  require,  or  of  what 
speculators  might  demand  wiUi  the  view 
of  making  a  profit  by  the  exportation.  It 
was  proposed  then  to  secure  the  Bank  for 
that  period  from  any  other  description  of 
demand,  except  that  which  might  be  made 
upon  it  for  the  purposes  of  exportation. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  plan  was  fully  understood  by 
every  gentleman  in  the  House,  he  should 
not  go  more  at  length  into  its  details,  but 
next  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  ob- 
jections that  were  raised  against  it.  As  a 
part  of  the  plan,  and  preliminary  to  the 
resumption  of  casth  payments,  the  com- 
*inittee  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  to  the  government 
be  repaid.  That  recommendation  had 
been  made  the  source  of  a  general  alarm 
— of  an  alarm  which  he  could  not  but 
consider  wholly  devoid  of  any  reasonable 
foundation.  It  had  been  said  that,  If 
the  ten  millions  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  Bank  to  government  were  forthwith 
repaid,  an  abstraction  to  that  amount  from 
the  circulating  medium  must  be  fraught 
with  injury  to  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country.  How  such  an  inference 
could  be  formed,  or  such  an  apprehension 
gain  ground  he  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. It  certainly  was  not  in  the  remo- 
test degree  justified  by  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee.  What  they  recommended 
was,  a  gradual  repayment,  and  not,  as 
had  been  stated,  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete discharge  of  the  advances.  He 
must  however  say,  that  the  amount  of 
those  advances  required  by  the  Bank 
to  be  repaid  was  much  greater  than  had 
been  expected.  He  must  own  he  did  not 
think  a  repayment  to  that  amount  neces- 
sary, the  whole  amount  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  the  Bank  to  proceed  on  the  new 
system  in  18^.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, recommended  it,  because  the  Bank 
required  it.  They  wished  no  obstacle  to 
aland  in  Uie  way  of  a  resumptioa  of  a 
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tnetalUc  statidard,  and  egrieed  hi  the  re- 
commendation, as  the  Bank  insisted  upon 
its  necessity.  At  the  time  of  making  thehr 
report,  therefore,  the  committee,  though 
not  feeling-  the  necessity  of  a  repayment 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  complied 
with  the  demand  of  the  Bank,  and  recom- 
mended as  a  preliminary,  that  such  a  sum 
should  be  gradually  repaid.  On  other 
grounds,  he  confessed  he  now  felt  that  it 
was  expedient  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  those  advances  should  be  repaid.  It 
was  impossible  to  revert  to  the  nature  of 
the  communication  of  the  Bank,  under 
date  the  20th  of  May,  and  which  was  on 
the  table  of  that  House,  without  feeling 
that  the  moment  has  arrived,  when  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank  should  be 
changed.  Parliament  was  bound,  afler 
such  a  statement,  not  to  lose  a  single  hour, 
without  recurring  to  those  means  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  to  those  considera- 
tions which  originally  embraced  the  sphere 
of  their  duties.  One  paragraph  of  that 
communication  he  begged  leave  to  read. 

**  Under  these  impressions  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  think  it  right  to  observe  to 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  being  en- 
gaged to  pay  on  demand  their  notes  in 
statutable  coin,  at  the  Mint  price  of 
S/.  ns.  10|^.  per  ounce,  they  ou^t  to 
be  the  last  persons  who  should  object  to 
any  measure  calculated  to  efiect  that  end; 
but  as  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  any  measure  to  be 
adopted,  as  operating  on  the  general  issue 
of  their  notes,  by  which  all  the  private 
banks  are  regulated,  and  of  which  the 
whole  currency,  exclusive  of  the  notes  of 
private  bankers,  is  composed,  they  feel 
themselves  obliged,  by  the  new  situation 
in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the 
restriction  act  of  1797,  to  bear  in  mind 
not  less  their  duties  to  the  establishment 
over  which  the;^  preside,  than  their  duties 
to  the  community  at  large,  whose  interests 
in  a  pecuniary  and  commercial  relation 
have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  confided  to 
their  discretion." 

In  reading  that  paragraph  he  preferred 
no  complaint — he  discmimed  ftny  imputa- 
tion against  the  Bank,  but  he  dwelt  upon 
it,  because  it  contained  a  melancholy 
truth,  and  because  it  naturally  brought 
home  to  the  feelings  of  that  House  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation  in  which,  from 
their  own  proceedings,  they  were  placed. 
When  he  refieeted  on  the  great  object  te* 
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ivhichy  at  the  aera  of  the  Revolution;  the 
Bank  of  £n|^land  was  subservient,  he 
could  not  think  of  such  an  institution 
without  feelings  of  the  sincerest  acknow« 
ledgment.  For  the  directors  individually 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  any 
thing  but  great  respect ;  but  the^,  as  a 

Eublic  body,  must  not  be  surprised  to 
ave  their  official  conduct  questioned,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  at 
least  doubt  whether  that  was  the  institu«> 
tion,  to  the  discretion  of  whose  directors 
were  or  ought  to  be  confided  the  pecu« 
niary  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
British  community.  Whatever  were  their 
opinions,  it  was  now  the  proper  moment 
to  relieve  them  from  the  duty  of  attending 
to  such  concerns.  The  fault  was  not  in 
the  Bank,  but  in  themselves.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  course  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed. That  House  had  too  long  trans- 
ferred  its  powers*  On  them  devolved  the 
duty  to  attend  to  the  pecuniary  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  In  place, 
therefore,  of  casting  any  blame  upon  the 
Bank,  let  that  House  re-trace  its  steps, 
and  by  efficient  exertions  re-assume  its 
duties,  and  absolve  the  Bank  from  so  in- 
compatible an  obligation.  Let  it  recover 
the  authority  which  it  had  so  long  abdi- 
cated. Reverting  to  the  repayment  of 
the  ten  millions  to  the  Bank,  be  could  not 
conceive  that  such  an  amount  of  repay- 
ment was  necessary,  unless  the  Bank  per- 
severed in  demanding  it.  But  supposing 
that  that  repayment  were  to  be  made  to 
its  fullest  extent,  what  might  be  consi- 
dered its  probable  consequences?  Sup- 
posing that  for  the  next  two  years  those 
advances  were  to  be  gradually  discharged, 
at  the  rate  of  4  or  500,000/.  monthly, 
what  could  prevent  the  Bank  from  meet- 
ing its  obligations  hi  February,  1820,  at 
the  market  price  of  the  present  day?  He 
jDeant  of  the  day  when  the  report  was 
made;  for  it  was  now  somewhat  lower. 
Why  should  such  a  gradual  repayment 
lead  to  the  contraction  o^  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  >  Might  not,  of  the  half  million,  one 
half  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
bullion,  and  the  other  half  in  the  exten- 
aion  of  its  issues  ?  He  could  see  no  neces- 
sity for  the  Bank  being  obliged  to  con* 
tract  them.  He  implored  the  Hoase  not 
to  be  led  away  by  any  clamour  that  might 
he  excited  on  that  head.  Let  any  man 
read  the  evidence  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  with  diligence,  and  he  must  be 
aatisfied  that  no  such  effects  would  neces- 
aarily  follow.  He  would  go  farther,  and 
(VOL,  XL.) 


endeavour  to  show  that  the  result  of  the 
resolutions  which  he  should  propose  would 
be  found  consistent  with  an  increase  of 
the  Issues  of  the  Bank.  It  was  said  by 
those  who  disapproved  of  the  proposed 
plan,  that  the  Bank  must  contract  their 
issues,  if  compelled  to  regulate  them  by 
the  price  of  gold.  If  that  argument  had 
force,  it  went  farther  perhaps  than  its  ad- 
vocates wished.  It  was  an  argument 
against  resuming  cash  payments  at  all; 
for  if  it  could  be  considered  an  argument 
against  a  regulation  by  the  market  price 
of  H,  \$.  it  was  equally  an  argument 
against  a  regulation  by  the  Mint  price  of 
3/.  lis.  lQ\d.  The  mere  obligation  of 
the  Bank  to  attend  to  this  regulation  of 
their  issues  when  the  payment  of  their 
notes  was  to  be  made  in  bars  or  ingots 
(let  them  be  called  by  which  name  the 
House  pleased)  made  no  difference.  Let 
the  House  remember  what  the  Bank  were 
enabled  to  do  when  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  in  specie.  From  1774  to  1797, 
they  did  that,  to  which  now  the  objection 
was  made— during  that  period,  they  con- 
formed their  issues  to  the  price  of  gold{ 
and  he  challenged  any  man  to  produce  an 
instance^  during  that  period,  when  the 
price  of  gold  exceeded  S/.  17^  6£^.— Thus^ 
as  long  as  the  Bank  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  thiis  regulating  their  is8ue«> 
they  found  no  difficulty,  and  the  price  of 
gold  never  increased.  At  that  period, 
the  holder  of  Bank  notes,  say  to  the 
amount  of  250/.,  had  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  Bank^ve  pounds,  or  sixtv  ounces  of 
gold  bullion,  impressed  with  a  stamp. 
Each  pound  of  gold  the  Mint  was  en- 
joined by  its  indentures  to  divide  into  44^ 
guineas.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory 
laws,  every  body  knew  gold  was  sent  out 
of  the  kingdom  whenever  there  occurred 
such  a  variation  in  its  price  as  to  afford  a 
temptation  to  the  capitalist  or  speculator. 
It  was  next  said,  that  the  price  of  gold 
had  varied  considerably  since  the  period 
of  the  restriction ;  that  it  rose  from  the 
Mint  price  to  5/.  2s. ;  and  that  therefore 
it  was  a  standard,  which,  from  its  varia- 
tion, could  not  be  depended  upon.  In 
that  argument  there  was  a  fallacy.  We 
did  not  in  that  period  want  gold ;  we  had 
another  substitute,  and  gold,  it  was  to  be 
recdlected,  was  to  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  that  substitute.  Let  not  th^ 
House  suffisr  itself  to  be  led  away  by  any 
calculation  to  mistake  the  price  for  the 
value.  When  people  talked  of  gold  rising 
in  price,  were  they  prepared  to^how  that 
(2Y) 
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St  had  risen  in  intrinsic  value  ?  Let  them 
not  t^k  of  it$  ipnce  in  paper,  but  in  any 
other  commodity  of  a  real  and  fixed  value. 
Did  a  given  quantity  of  gold  at  present 
command  any  more  corn,  or  any  more 
silver,  than  it  would  have  done  fifty  years 
ago  ?  When  he  said  com,  he  of  course 
well  knew  that  that  article  was  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  seasons:  but,  setting 
apart  that  consideration,  he  repeated,  that 
gold  did  not,  vithin  the  perioa  alluded  to, 
to  show  its  increased  price,  command 
more  of  any  fixed  commodity  than  in 
Ibrmer  times.  So  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  it  positively  commanded  less  than  it 
formerly  did— and  on  this  account,  be- 
cause they  had  found  a  substitute  for 
gold,  and,  beyond  that,  because  they  had 
a  greater  stock  of  that  metal,  and,  conse** 
quently,  its  value  was  less  than  it  was  fifty 
^ears  ago.  But  next  it  was  stated,  that 
Its  price  was  raised  by  taxation.  That 
was  disproved  by  experience,  as  it  had 
been  found  that  gold  was  high  when  taxa- 
tion was  low,  and  vice  versa*  When  they 
ipoke  of  40  or  50  millions  of  revenue,  it 
Was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  pound  re- 
inaSned  the  standard ;  and  that  there  could 
be  no  correspondent  variation  between 
the  price  of  gold  and  the  Increase  of 
taxation. — There  was  another  objection, 
which,  at  first  view,  arppeared  extremely 
plausible*  It  proceeded  on  the  principle, 
that  a  great  increase  of  revenue  maae  a 
correspondent  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  necessary.  That,  however  plausi- 
ble, was  not  a  just  inference.  He  would 
ehow  an  instance  in  our  history,  where 
the  increase  of  circulation,  compared  with 
the  revenue,  had  varied  in  an  inverse 
ratio.  He  would  take  the  two  periods  of 
1792  and  1809.  He  took  the  latter  year, 
becaufie  it  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
complaint  of  a  deficiency  of  circulating 
medium  ;  indeed  it  was  the  year  imme- 
diately before  the  appointment  of  the 
bullion  committee,  when  there  prevailed 
an  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  was 
not  then  necessary  to  argue,  that  there 
was  an  excess  of  it.  If  then,  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  argument  that  the  circu- 
latmg  medium  should  increase  with  the 
trade,  taxation,  and  revenue,  it  should 
have  varied  directly  in  that  year.  The 
fact  was,  however,  that  it  varied  inversely. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  late 
lord  Liverpool,  the  amount  of  gold  in  this 
country  in  Uie  year  1792,  was  calculated 
at  thirty  millions.  Taking  it  however  at 
fife  milltons  leas,  itp  with  the  eleven  uii- 
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lions  of  Bank  notes,  gave  a  drcidating 
medium  of  thtrty-six  millions.  At  that 
period  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  nine 
millions ;  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  commercial  concerns  was  10,000 ; 
the  official  value  of  the  exports  was 
computed  at  19  millions.  In  1809  the 
interest  of  the  debt  was  thirty  one  millions; 
our  commercial  shipping  had  increased 
threefold,  and  the  ollicial  value  of  the  ex^ 
ports  had  risen  one  half.  According^ 
then,  to  the  theory  of  a  correspondent  in* 
crease  of  the  circulating  medium  with  the 
trade,  revenue,  and  debt,  there  ought  to 
have  been  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
circulatmg  medium  in  1809  over  that  of 
1792.  But  the  truth  was,  that  this  ma^ 
terial  augmentation  in  all  its  branches 
was  provided  for  by  a  circulating  medhim 
of  nineteen  millions.  Was  it  not,  there^ 
fore,  demonstratively  proved  that  such  a 
theory  was  wrong.  It  might  foe  difficult 
to  conjecture  by  what  means  human  in* 
genuity  could  provide  facilities  to  make 
a  comparative  diminution  of  circulating 
medium,  at  one  time,  answer  for  three 
times  the  quantity  of  transfers  that  it 
could  meet  under  former  circumstanoea 
He  was  indebted  to  a  noble  earl  for  the 
means  of  eluddating  that  part  of  the  an* 

Sument;  he  himself  had  deserved  no  ere* 
it,  as  the  account  firom  which  be  should 
read,  was  obtained  on  tbe  suggestion  of 
that  noble  earl.  The  right  bon.  gentle- 
man here  read  several  calculations  from 
the  paper  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the 
object  of  which'was  to  show,  what  number 
of  days  notes  of  various  deaominationa 
remained  in  circulation  in  the  year  1818, 
compared  with  the  time  that  notes  of  the 
same  denomination  remained  in  drculation 
in  1792.  In  1792  the  average  number  of 
days  that  the  1,000/.  note  remained  in 
circulation,  was  22 ;  in  1818,  only  IS.  In 
1792,  the  10/.  note  remained  236  days  in 
circulation:  and  in  1818,  only  H7  days* 
In  1792,  the  total  amount  of  notes 
of  every  denomination  issued  by  the 
Bank  was  74,817,000/.:  and  in  1818, 
236,084,983/.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
^oni  this  comparative  statement  was,  that 
a  much  less  drculation  waa  necessary, 
and  would  perform  transactions  to  a 
^greater  amount,  at  one  time  than  at  an^ 
other :  and,  therefore,  tlmt  the  doctrine 
against  which  he  was  argniog  waa  absurd. 
Amongst  the  varioas  propositions  ^n^di 
badb^n  advanced  on  the  subject,  waa 
one  which  at  first  mpeared  verv  plausibJe^ 
and  was  made  bf  trae  irho  awnitled  tbe 
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advMttte  of  rererting  to  a  metallic 
ataodard  of  value.  The  argument  they 
tMed  was,  that  a  variable  standard  expos- 
ed  the  country  to  great  danger ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  had  now  been  22 
years  without  a  metallic  circulation »  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  hazardous 
to  revert  to  the  ancient  system.  These 
persons  maintained,  that  we  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  value  of  gold  by  the  market 
price ;  and  their  plan  amounted  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this — we  ought  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  our  present  difficul* 
ties,  by  depreciating  the  precious  metals. 
They  proposed  that  the  Bank  should 
regulate  the  payment  of  its  notes,  not  by  a 
fixed  standard,  but  by  the  price  of  gold 
whatever  it  might  be.  In  other  words,  in 
j^ace  of  the  ancient  system  of  the  coun- 
try, by  which  paper  was  placed  on  a  par 
with  gold,  they  would  reduce  gold  to  a 
par  with  paper.  That  was  a  proposition 
which  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  fraud  on  the  public  creditor.  It 
was  in  vain  to  think  that  such  a  course 
would  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  in  vain  to  think  that  foreign 
Nations  could  be  imposed  upon  by  such  a 
deception,  or  that  in  their  dealings  with  us 
they  would  not  calculate  upon  the  depre* 
ciation.  The  result  could  only  be,  af\er 
having  incurred  the  imputation  of  a  fraud 
on  the  public  creditor,  that  the  coin  would 
be  debased.  It  was  therefore  most  desir- 
able to  revert  to  the  ancient  standard  of 
the  realm.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
eaution  the  House  against  all  arguments 
in  supjport  of  a  course,  which  though 
fraudulent,  would  not  accomplish  its  own 
objects,  while  it  aggravated  present  diffi- 
culties. Let  the  House  be  assured,  that 
every  deviation  from  the  ancient  practice 
would,  hereafter,  on  the  least  appearance 
of  public  embarrassment,  be  quoted  as  a 
precedent  for  a  more  extended  departure 
from  that  practice.  When  future  sus- 
pensions of  cash  payments  were  sought, 
the  advocates  of  such  a  course  would  re- 
fer to  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors— they 
would  panegyrise  the  principle  on  which, 
under  similar  difficulties,  they  acted— they 
would  call  for  the  adoption  of  the  same 
principle ;  and  conclude  because  the  price 
of  gold  had  still  farther  rose  in  its  relation 
to  paper,  that  the  principle  by  analogy 
ougnt  to  be  extended.  Such  would  be 
the  inevitable  effects  of  adopting  the  pro- 
position to  which  he  had  ad? erted.  The 
restoration  of  the  value  of  our  currency, 
was  always  a  ttriidiig  political  feature  m 


the  history  of  the  country.  Those  who 
took  an  interest  in  disquisitions  of  thiit 
nature,  must  have  recognised  the  solici- 
tude of  our  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
statesmen,  to  accomplish  that  salutary 
object.  There  were,  however,  three 
distinct  periods  to  which  he  should  call 
the  attention  of  that  House— periods  to 
which  every  man  mu'^t  look  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  delight ;  when  the  go- 
vernment, not  misled  by  the  arguments  of 
those  who  would  continue  the  abuse,  ef- 
fected the  refoeroation  of  the  coin  from 
its  previous  debasement.  That  reforma- 
tion was  accomplished  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  Ist,  queen  Elizabeth  and  William 
the  3rd,  all  periods  that  that  House  must 
ever  contemplate  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. They  were  periods  too  of  great  diffi- 
culty—of difficulties  too  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of 
value,  much  more  than  any  the  countiT 
had  now  to  contend  with ;  but  they  were  dif- 
ficulties which  the  sound  determination  of 
thesemonarchs  overcame,  and  answered  the 
arguments  of  those  who  counselled  other- 
wise, by  the  beneficial  results  of  the  con* 
duct  they  pursued.  It  was,  when  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  amidst  his 
efforts  to  subdue  Scotland,  that  Edward 
the  1st  turned  his  attention  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The 
energy  with  which  that  monarch  followed 
up  his  purpose,  had  been  the  subject  of 
praise  %vith  every  historian  of  those  times, 
as  presenting  a  noble  instance  of  wisdom 
and  public  Spirit.  The  next  period  was 
that  of  Elizabeth,'  under  circumstances 
that  almost  repelled  such  an  effort.  On 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  found 
the  coin  had  been  debased  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  400  per  cent.,  in  the  reigns 
of  her  predecessors,  Henry  the  8th  and 
Edward  the  6th.  Where  there  should 
have  been  11  ounces  of  silver  there  were 
only  three.  The  effect  was  a  great  rise 
of  prices,  and  a  considerable  commotion 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  second 
year  of  her  reign,  and  under  the  advice 
of  her  minister  Burleigh,  she  determined 
to  restore  the  value.  There  were  no^ 
wanting  persons  who  counselled  her 
against  such  an  attempt;  who  reminded 
her  of  the  delicate  nature  of  such  an  ob« 
ject— who  talked  of  the  distracted  state 
of  her  dominions—- of  the  rivalry  of  foreign 
nations— of  Ireland  being  in  a'  state  of 
approaching  rebellion — and  Scotland  de- 
claring war  ^-»who  observed  to  her  that 
Romei  Spaioi  and  Prance  were  declared 
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enemies  to  her  title  to  the  throne;  yet 
•till  8l;ie  had  the  manliness  to  persevere, 
and,  following  the  admonition  of  Burleigh, 
considered  all  those  difficulties  as  obliga- 
tions on  her  to  proceed.  <*  So  far,"  said 
that  able  minister,  <<shouldsuch  considera- 
tions be  from  deterring  your  majesty  from 
the  pursuit,  that  they  constitute  the  motives 
for  perseverance,  as  in  the  end  they  must 
raise  and  establish  the  character  of  the 
country,  increase  the  attachment  of  your 
majesty's  subjects,  and  command  the  re- 
spect even  of  your  enemies/'  Such  a 
conduct  was  the  proudest  eulogium  on 
her  merits.  In  the  learned  and  able  work 
by  the  late  lord  Liverpool,  it  was  observed, 
that  it  had  been  justly  commemorated  in 
the  monumental  inscription  on  her  tomb. 
That  monumental  inscription  had  been  so 
strongly  recalled  to  his  mind  by  a  recent 
perusal  of  th%emioent  writer  to  whom  he 
had  just  alluded,  that  he  had  been  induced 
io  review  it.  After  enumerating  the  queen's 
various  titles  to  distinction,  it  concluded 
ihus —  <<  Galh*adomata,Belgiumsu8tentum, 
Pax  fundala."  But  above  all,  *'  Moneta  in 
justum  valorem  reducta."  Having  our- 
selves so  many  claims  to  praise  similar  to 
those  which  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  pre- 
sented, he  trusted  we  should  not  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  applause  which  was  so 
justly  conferred  upon  her— that  '*  she  had 
the  manliness  to  reform  the  coin  of  her 
kingdom."  The  glories  of  the  present 
reign  fully  equalled  her's,  except  in  the 
last  particular;  but  he  hoped  the  hour 
was  near  at  hand,  when  the  triumphant 
parallel  would  be  completed. 

Jt  was  Ainnecessary  to  revert  to  the 
numerous  difficulties  with  which  king 
William  had  to  contend,  engaged  as  he 
was  for  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of 
England  and  of  Europe.  Yet  when  be 
had  to  struggle  for  those  great  objects^ 
and  for  the  stability  of  his  own  throne,  in 
the  year  1695,  be  determined  to  recover 
the  ancient  value  of  the  -coinage,  consi- 
derably debased  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  did  so,  though  opposed  by  a 
powerful  party,  whose  motives  proceeded 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition  alone.  And 
here  he  had  to  contrast  the  conduct  of 
that  day  with  the  spirit  of  enlightened 
patriotism  so  manifest  in  tht  labours  of 
those  who,  however  differing  on  other 
questions,  disdained  to  introduce  party 
ieelings  in  the  investigation  of  the  objects 
of  the  late  committees  of  that  and  the 
other  House  of  parliament.  It  was  im- 
jpo^ible  ioxeyci:t  to  the  manner  in  which 
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the  arguments  on  which  at  the  R^volutioa 
the  reformation  of  the  coinage  was  op- 
posed, without  being  struck  with  their 
coincidence  with  the  arguments  of  the 

{>resent  time.  The  House  had  only  to 
ook  to  the  discussion  between  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  Mr.  Locke,  to  see  how 
analagous  the  objections  that  were  then 
urged  to  the  measure  were,  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  at  the  present  period.  It  was 
contended  by  Mr.  Lowndes  that  the 
value  of  silver  had  increased  to  6s.  Sd* 
an  ounce,  from  5s»  2^.,  which  was  the 
rate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — that  the 
former  was  a  period  of  barbarism,  on 
which  no  precedent  could  be  founded-^ 
that  France,  desirous  of  providing  a  me« 
tallic  currency,  had  made  great  importa- 
tions of  corn«-that  it  was  not  the  quantity, 
but  the  denomination,  that  gave  to  the 
coinage  its  value,  and  that  a  shilling  was 
the  real  standard  of  value.  It  was  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  answer,  that  to 
have  value,  coin  must  consist  of  a  certain 
weight,  quality,  and  assay— that  the  Mint 
by  us  indentures  were  bound  to  give  the 
due  proportions  of  each.  He  maintained 
that  the  pound  weight  of  silver  was  the 
standard  of  value,  and  that  the  coin  was 
depreciated,  and  not  the  bullion  raised* 
The  present  val^e  of  silver  he  affirmed  to 
be  as  formerly,  5s.  £</.,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  altered,  except  in  comparison  with 
a  deteriorated  currency.  Silver  in  coin 
was  the  same  in  value  as  silver  in  bullion* 
It  was  perfectly  true,  he  said,  that  an 
ounce  of  silver,  which  the  Mint  reguk* 
tions  determined  to  be  only  5s.  2d*  in 
value,  had  risen  io6s»Sd.;  but  that  was 
only  because  the  silver  coin  had  been 
clipped  or  reduced  in  value,  by  the  dif- 
ference between  5s.  2d.  and  6s.  Sd,  **  If^* 
said  be,  "  Mr.  Lowndes  still  doubts  of 
the  depreciation,  give  me  5s.  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness,  as  originally  coined, 
together  with  2d.f  and  I  will  with  that 
sum  purchase  for  you  an  ounce  of  silver 
for  which  you  now  pay  Bs.  SdJ*  Mr. 
Locke  had  no  abstract  idea  of  a  shUJinff 
or  of  a  standard  of  value,  as  detached 
from  something  substantial  and  tangible. 
In  reverting  to  these  discussions,  he  (Mr* 
Peel]  was  naturally  reminded  of  another 
discussion  which  took  place  at  the  same 
period.  He  alluded  to  the  difficulties 
which  Martinus  Scriblerus  was  repre- 
sented to  have  felt,  in  the  amusing  work 
of  that  name,  in  following  the  metaphy* 
sical  speculations  of  his  tutor  Crambe. 
Being  asked  by  his  father^  if  he  coulti 
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form  an  idea  of  an  oniversal  man,  he 
replied,  that  he  conceived  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  *'  knight  of  the  shire,  or  the  burgess  of 
a  corporation  who  represented  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals;  but  that  he  could  form 
no  other  notion  of  an  abstract  man.  To 
puzzle  him  still  more,  his  father  enquired, 
**  if  he  could  not  form  the  universal  idea 
of  a  lord  mayor  ?"  To  which  he  replied, 
**  that  never  having  seen  but  one  lord 
mayor,  the  idea  of  that  lord  mayor  always 
returned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from 
his  fur  gown  and  gold  chain ;  nay,  that 
unfortunately  the  only  time  that  he  saw 
a  lord  mayor,  he  was  on  horseback,  and 
that  the  horse  on  which  he  rode  not  a 
little  disturbed  his  imagination.  "  Upon 
this,"  said  the  history,  <*  Crambe  (like 
another  Mrr  Lowndes,  or  those  who  could 
form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound  sterling), 
awore  that  he  could  frame  a  conception 
of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only  without  his 
horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but  even 
without  stature,  feature,  colour,  hands, 
head,  feet,  or  body,  which  he  supposed 
was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  lord  mayor." 
Mr.  Locke,  unfortunately,  was  not  so  pe- 
netratirig.  He  could  frame  no  conception 
of  an  abstract  standard  of  value,  without 
reference  to  an  existing  substance;  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the 
vulgar  idea,  that  a  jpound  was  a  certain 
quantity  of  metal  of  a  given  weight  and 
fineness.  At  the  time  of  the  new  coinage, 
at  the  period  to  which  he  had  just  alluded, 
prejudices  in  theory,  and  misconceptions 
in  reasoning,  were  not  only  to  be  encoun- 
tered,  but  the  greatest  financial  and  poli- 
tical difficulties  were  to  be  overcome. 
When  king  William  proceeded  to  reform 
the  standard,  he  had,  at  the  moment 
when  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Mr.  Montague]  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row, under  every  discouragement,  five 
millions  for  the  wants  of  the  state,  to 
encounter  an  expense  of  three  millions, 
which  the  new  coinage  would  cost.  The 
reasons  against  calling  in  the  deteriorated 
currency  for  the  purpose  of  a  re-coinage, 
were,  that  at  that  time  a  war  raged,  which 
required  the  undivided  exertions  of  the 
country ;  that  the  public  resources  should 
not  at  such  a  time  be  wasted  on  an  unne- 
cessanr  object,  or  a  doubtful  experiment ; 
that  the  expenses  incurred  would  be  more 
than  the  nation  at  such  a  period  could 
bear,  and  that  its  discontents  might  be 
excited  by  fresh  grievances  to  acts  of 
rebellion.    The  enemies  of  thb  expedient 


moreover  argued,  that  should  the  silver 
coin  be  called  in,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  war  abroad,  or  to  prose- 
cute foreign  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  mer- 
chant could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange, 
nor  the  soldier  receive  his  subsistence.  The 
main  arguments  opposed  to  the  project, 
as  well  as  those  which  were  offered  to 
encourage  that  monarch  in  his  determi- 
nation, were  so  ably  stated  by  the  histo- 
rian, that  he  begged  leave  to  read  them  to 
the  House.  The  arguments  used  in  reply 
by  Mr.  Montague,  as  stated  by  the  histo* 
rian,  were,  that  the  exibting  system  was  a 
disease  which  increased  daily,  and  would, 
if  not  remedied,  strike  such  root  as  to 
affect  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  inevitably  overthrow  it:  that 
the  enemies  of  this  country  would  feel  in* 
timidated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  ihea- 
surc,  and  would  be  inclined  to  offer  a 
peace  on  more  honourable  terms  than 
could  otherwise  be  expected  from  them ; 
when  they  found  that  this  country  had 
the  firmness  to  amend  its  depreciated 
currency,  even  amidst  all  the  dangera 
with  which  it  was  surrounded;  and  on 
which  they  reckoned  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing its  ruin ;  that  they  would  also  hold 
the  wisdom  of  a  parliament,  who  advised 
such  a  measure,  in  higher  estimation  than 
they  otherwise  could  do ;  and  in  a  word, 
that  their  respect  for  a  country  which  so 
placed,  coula  surmount  so  many  difficul- 
ties, would  be  greatly  increased.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country  those  argumenta 
prevailed,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  its  wa^,  the  coinage  of 
the  country  was  established  on  a  fair  and 
permanent  footing.  He  would  ask,  if 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country  that  could  be  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  with  more 
force  than  the  arguments  he  had  just  cited 
had  been  at  the  period  alluded  to  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  that  could  be  brought 
forward  to  induce  parliament  to  postpone 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent 
standard  of  value  in  the  country  ?  He 
felt  surprised  when  he  heard  it  urged  that 
this  country  was  indebted  for  all  its  glory 
and  all  its  military  honours  to  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency.  Was  it  not  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  this 
country  had  enjoyed  its  full  share  of  pros- 
perity and  of  military  glory  before  the 
year  1797  ;  before  we  were  blessed  with 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency  ?  It  was 
urged  that  we  were  differently  situated  from 
other  countries^  with  respect  to  our  papec 
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ctirrencj.    He  admitted  this ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,   that  there  were  other 

crrcumstances  which  rendered  the  situa- 
tion of  this  country  different  from  others. 
The  HtHiMC  should  recollect,  that  in  all 
the  efforts  which  she  had  been  called  up  m 
to  make,  England  had  preserved  her  faith 
inviolate.  This  feeling  it  was  that  pre- 
Tented  her  from  taxing  the  funded  pro« 
perty  of  foreigners.  This  upright  con- 
duct it  was  that  cheered  the  country  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  caused  her  to 
exult  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  a  feel- 
ing that  her  dangers  had  been  surmounted 
and  her  victories  gained  without  the 
slightest  violation  of  her  honour.  This 
feeling  it  was  that  supported  the  country 
in  that  dark  and  dismal  voyage  through 
which  she  had  gone ;  and  now  that  they 
had  reached  the  other  shore  in  safety,  let 
them  not  abandon  the  great  principle 
which  had  been  instrumental  to  their 
safety ;  let  them  not  discard  the  guide  by 
which  we  were  led  and  protected.  Let 
them  adhere  to  that  good  faith  in  time  of 
peace,  and  towards  the  public  creditor, 
which  they  had  practised  in  war,  and  to- 
wards the  foreigners  whose  country  was 
at  war  with  them.  Let  them  recollect, 
that  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  an  in* 
convertible  paper  currency  occasioned, 
were  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who  found 
no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages 
at  one  time  for  the  evils  inflicted  by  a  de- 
pression at  another.  Every  consideration 
of  sound  p'olicy,  and  every  obligation  of 
Strict  justice,  should  induce  them  to  re- 
store the  ancient  and  permanent  standard 
of  value.  He  had  thus  discharged  his 
duty  in  bringing  the  resolutions  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  a  member  before  the  House,  and 
he  was  afraid  he  had  occupied  its  indulgent 
attention  too  long.  He  was  aware  that 
there  were  various  other  topics  to  which 
he  had  not  adverted,  and  to  which  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  advert.  But 
there  were  two  points  which  he  could  not 
sit  down  without  taking  some  notice  of. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  effect  attributed 
by  a  noble  lord  in  another  place  to  the 
mint  regulations  in  raising  the  price  of 
gold,  and  rendering  the  exchanges  un- 
ravourable.  To  the  examination  of  that 
opinion  he  had  given  the  maturest  consi- 
deration of  which  his  mind  was  capable ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  thougnt  the 
objections  urged  against  those  regulations 
were  without  any  solid  foundation.  By 
the  present  Mini  regulations,  a  pound  of  ^ 
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ailverwas  certainly  ooioed  into  66»  instead 
of  69  pieces  called  shillings,  and  of  those 
pieces,  four  were  withheld  by  the  Mint 
as  a  setgnorage;  but  this  he  conceived 
was  calculated  to  repress,  rather  than  en- 
courage, a  great  circulation  of  silver. 
Silver  was  merely  a  money  of  convenience 
for  small  sums,  not  coined  like  gold  at 
the  pleasure  of  individuals  who  brought  it 
to  the  Mint,  and  without  loss,  but  coined 
b^  order  of  the  government.  Its  depre- 
aation  therefore  could  not  affect  the  price 
of  gold,  or  drive  it  from  circulation. 
When  he  recollected  that  iVom  1773  to 
1797,  a  more  deteriorated  silver  ctirrency 
existed,  and  that  that  currency  was  theti 
a  legal  tender  for  25L  instead  of  40«.  as 
now,  without  at  all  affecting  the  price  of 
gold,  he  thought  he  might  quote  expe- 
rience in  support  of  his  argument  against 
the  theory  of  the  noble  peer.  Indeed  he 
was  convmced  that  the  disappearance  of 
gold  could  be  fully  accounted  for  in  an- 
other way,  and  that  the  mint  regulations 
had  no  effect  in  driving  it  out  of  the 
market.  The  second  point  which  he  un- 
derstood was  to  be  objected  to  the  present 
measure  was,  the  proposal  of  a  plan  to 
compel  the  Bank,  intermediately  between 
the  present  time  and  the  period  mentioned 
in  the  report,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ma- 
terial fluctuation  in  the  rates  of  exchange 
between  this  and  foreign  countries  to 
deliver  for  their  notes  bullion  in  quantities 
not  less  than  60  ounces,  at  the  market 
price.  He  warned  the  House  against  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  so  fatal — a  measure 
fraught  with  destruction  to  the  ends  to  be 
attained — a  plan  which  would  reduce 
gold  to  the  standard  of  paper,  instead  of 
paper  to  the  standard  of  gold  which  would 
mevitably  lead  to  the  interminable  conti- 
nuance, the  total  adoption  of  a  paper 
medium,  and  only  multiply  ad  infinitum 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  ' 
was  at  present  surrounded. 

He  had  now  brought  his  observations 
to  a  close.  He  felt  indebted  to  the  House 
for  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been 
heard;  he  had  previously  entertained 
opinions  different  from  those  he  now  ad- 
vanced, but  he  trusted  that  he  had  main* 
tained  those  opinions  as  independently 
and  as  consistently  as  he  now  did  those 
he  advanced  at  present.  Many  other 
difficulties  presented  themselves  to  him 
on  discussing  this  question  ;' among  them 
was  one  which  it  pained  him  to  observe, 
and  that  was  the  necessity  he  felt  of  op^ 
posing  itimseif  to  an  authority  to  wiiioh 
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be  always  had  bowed,  and  be  boped 
always  should  bow  with  deference;  but 
here  he  had  a  great  public  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  and  from  that  duty  he  would 
not  shrink,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
feelings.  In  turning  his  mind  to  this 
question, .  he  had  attended  much  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  ;  by 
that  evidence  he  had  been  guided  in  a 
great  degree.  He  did  not  mean  the  evi- 
dence of  mere  theoretical  men,  but  of 
men  of  practice,  and  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  from  that  evidence  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  ought  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  ancient  and  permanent 
atandard  of  value.  From  the  nature  of 
that  evidence,  and  of  the  other  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  state,  candidly  and  honestly,  that 
he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regard- 
ing our  currency  which  he  had  once  op- 
posed.   ' 

The  first  resolution,  namely,  "  That  it 
is  expedient  to  continue  the  restriction 
on  payments  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of 
England  beyond  the  time  to  which  it  is 
at  present  limited  by  law,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution,  namely,  "  That 
it  is  expedient  that  a  definite  period  should 
be  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  restric- 
tion on  cash  payments ;  and  that  prepara- 
tory measures  should  be  taken,  with  a 
▼lew  to  facilitate  and  ensure,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  that  period,  the  payment  of  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,*'  was 
agreed  to. 

The  third  resolution,  namely,  "  That 
in  order  to  give  to  the  Bank  a  greater 
control  over  the  issues  of  their  notes  than 
they  at  present  possess,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  gradual  repayment  to 
the  Bank  of  the  sum  of  10,000,000^; 
being  part  of  the  sum  due  to  the  Bank, 
OQ  account  of  advances  made  by  them  for 
the  public  service,  and  on  account  of  the 
purchase  of  exchequer-bUls  under  the 
authority  of  acts  of  the  legislature,"  was 
agreed  to. 

Upon  the  fourth  resolution  being  read, 
namely,  <<  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide, 
by  law,  that  from  the  1st  of  February, 
1620,  the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver, 
on  demand,  gold  of  standard  fineness, 
having  been  assayed  and  stamped  at  bis 
najesty's  Mint,  a  quantitjr  or  not  less 
than  60  ounces  being  required  in  exchange 
for  such  an  amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank 
Bi  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold 


so  required,  at  the  rate  of  of  U.  Is.  per 
ounce.** 

Mr.  EUice  rose  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment. Though  it  might  appear  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  claim  the  attention 
of  the  House,  afler  the  very  able  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down ;  yet  l»e  could  assure  them,  that 
he  rose  with  no  presumptuous  feelings^ 
but  he  thought  it  due  to  himself  to  state 
his  objections  to  the  proposed  resolution* 
When  he  did  so,  he  did  it  from  no  hosti- 
lity to  the  general  principles  of  the  re- 
port. In  those  general  principles,  so  ably 
stated,  and  so  eloquently  illustrated  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  entirely 
concurred ;  and  he  had  offered  himself  to 
the  House  in  opposition  to  two  of  the 
resolutions,  not  because  he  differed  from 
their  general  object,  but  because  he  did 
not  agree  to  the  application  of  them  to 
the  actual  state  of  things.  He  would 
not  weaken  the  force  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  statements  or  reasonings  by 
repeating  them.  They  would  meet  with 
general  concurrence.  The  opposition  to 
them  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  report  would 
be  inexpedient  at  the  present  time ;  but 
it  happened  unfortunately  that  those  who 
enforced  that  inexpediency,  specified  no 
time  when  it  would  cease,  and  the  return 
to  cash  payments  be  effected  with  safety. 
He  could  mention,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  business,  several  circumstances  which 
would  confirm  the  able  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  difficulties 
and  distress  of  1816  were  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all.  Great,  however,  aa 
those  difficulties  were,  he  wished  that  the 
remedies  applied  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  avoided.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  exports  of  1814 
and  1815  gold  had  been  brought  into  the 
country.  Its  price  accordingly  fell,  and 
continued  to  fall,  till  1817.  The  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  every  thing  began  to  wear 
a  smiling  aspect.  To  counteract  this 
favourable  and  improving  state  of  things, 
towards  the  middle  of  1817  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  became  again  excessive,  pro- 
duced an  artificial  prosperity,  encouraged 
speculation,  and  led  to  the  overtracOng 
which  had  since  produced  so  much  em- 
barrassment, and  the  consequences  of 
which,  he  was  afraid,  we  were  only  yet 
beginning  to  feel.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  well  stated,  that  the  common 
people  derived  no  benefit  from  this  tem- 
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potary  and  artificial  prosperity  to  com* 
pensate  for  the  accumulated  evils  of  a 
change.  In  1818,  our  exports  had 
greatly  increased ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
noble  lord  who  boasted  of  their  amount 
as  a  test  of  our  prosperity,  or  he  would 
ask  any  of  those  from  whom  the  noble 
lord  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  his  in« 
formation  on  commercial  subjects,  whe* 
ther  even  50  per  cent  had  been  realized 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  our  exported 
commodities?  The  want  of  returns  for 
them  was  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
pression of  our  trade.  If  by  issuing  paper 
to  increase  prices,  commodities  were  ren- 
dered so  dear  that  foreigners  could  not 
buy  them,  was  not  a  great  injury  done  to 
the  trade  of  the  country  ?  He,  therefore, 
hoped  that  means  would  not  be  retorted 
to  again  to  raise  prices  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  consequences  of  the  measures 
of  1817  were  not  yet  fully  felt;  we 
should  feel  them  more  and  more  till  our 
return  to  the  ancient  standard  of  value 
was  completed.  Although  he  agreed  in 
the  principles  of  the  report,  he  would  beg 
to  propose  an  amendment.  The  three 
first  resolutions  met  his  views ;  but  he  dif- 
fered from  the  recommendation  of  the 
fourths  Although  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  principle  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  in  1811  had  procured  the 
passing  of  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
Bank-notes  had  not  depreciated,  m  the 
face  of  facts,  more  daring  than  those  on 
which  the  opposite  doctrine  was  now  sup- 
ported and  acknowledged ;  vet  after  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years  practice,  he  was  averse 
to  acknowledge,  m  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, that  we  had  been  acting  on  a  de- 
preciated currency.  The  permission 
given  to  the  Bank  by  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion, of  paying  their  notes  in  gold  at  the 
rate  of  4/.  Is,  per  oz.,  while  the  Mint 
price  was  3/.  17^.  10|<^.  was  a  virtual  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  depreciation.  If 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  the 
object  of  a  return  to  cash  payments,  he 
would  even  concur  in  this  resolution  ;  but 
he  thought  the  necessity  might  be  avoided 
by  the  amendment  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose. He  would  first  propose,^  that  the 
government  should  be  compelled  at  a  cer- 
tain period  to  commence  repaying  the 
Bank  the  advances  specified  in  the  third 
resolution  of  the  10,000,000/.  His  rea- 
son for  this  was,  that  the  right  hon.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  already 
failed  in  fVilfilling  his  engagements  to  the 
Ba»k.    In  the  last  year  a  paymoot  of 
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9,000,000/.  was  promised  to  Ihe  Bank  by 
monthly  instolmeots  of  1,000,000/.;  but 
it  appeared  that  in  May  only  500,000/.  or 
600,000/.  were  paid  ;  that  nothing  was 
paid  in  June,  nothing  in  July,  and  that  in 
August,  instead  of  paying,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  applied  to  borrow 
money  from  them  at  a  lower  rate  of  in* 
terest.  The  Bank  was,  therefore,  almost 
justified  by  the  conduct  of  government 
to  them.  The  first  resolution  he  would 
propose  as  an  amendment,  was,  leaving 
out  all  the  words  after  «  that*'  in  the 
fourth  resolution,  to  substitute  the  follow- 
ing :  ••  it  is  expedient  to  order  by  law, 
that  the  sum  of  10,000,000/.  of  the  Bank 
advances  to  government  be  repaid,  by 
monthly  instalments  of  500,000/.  be- 
ginning with  the  10th  of  June,  and  that 
no  intermission  take  place  till  the  whole 
be  repaid.''  A  resplution  of  that  nature 
would  tend  to  allay  the  ferment  caused  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  agitation  of  the 
question ;  and  from  what  took  place  in 
1^16,  the  House  would  perceive,  that  such 
payment  could  not  have  any  serious  eflect 
m  narrowing  the  issues  of  the  Bank. 
Having  thus  explained  the  nature  and 
object  of  his  first  amendment,  he  would 
now  proceed  to  state  the  other  resolutions 
which  he  proposed  as  aniendments  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  resolutions.  The 
next  was,— ««  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  Bank  ought  not  to  advance 
any  money  to  government  on  exchequer- 
bills,  or  treasury-bills,  beyond  the  pre- 
sent sum  advanced  by  them,  or  beyond 
the  sum  that  shall  remain  due  to  the 
Bank  after  the  10,000,000/.  are  reduced, 
without  the  authority  of  parliament." 
This  resolution  would,  if  agreed  to,  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  any  apprehension 
that  the  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  resumption  of  cash-pay- 
ments must  fail  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sities of  government.  The  object  of  his 
next  resolution  was,  to  put  it  in  the  option 
of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  the  legal  coin,  or 
in  gold,  at  the  Mint  price.  If  the  House 
would  agree  to  this  resolution,  it  would 
operate  in  bringing  matters  to  the  same 
point  at  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
wished  them  to  arrive.  It  was  not  pre* 
tended  that  it  was  likely  that  any  great 
demand  would  be  made  for  gold.  It  was 
the  less  likely,  as  these  very  measures 
must  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  gold. 
The  resolution  was,  «<  That  the  Bank 
have  it  in  its  option  to  pay,  afler  the  1st 
of  May,  1821|  either  in  legal  coin^  or  m 
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gold,  at  S/.  17*.  10{  per  oz."  He  had 
ooe  other  amendment  to  propose,  whidi 
would  prove  his  attachment  to  the  ulti- 
mate  object  aimed  at  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Since  by 
the  preceding  amendments  more  induU 
gence  was  given  to  the  Bank,  he  thought 
It  but  fair  that  one  year  should  be  cur- 
tailed from  the  period  proposed  for  the 
final  and  full  resumption  of  cash  pay* 
ments.  H is  amendment  was,  **  That  after 
the  Ist  of  May,  1822,  the  Bank  pay  its 
notes  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm.'* 
With  the  last  resolution  moved  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  no  person  could  find 
fault,  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  laws  against  the  melting 
and  exportation  of  coin*  He  begged 
pardon  of  the  House  for  having  occupied 
so  much  of  their  time.  He  was  sure  that 
the  amendments  he  proposed,  if  agreed 
tOy  would  prove  as  efiectual  as  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  at 
the  same  time  pet  rid  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  incumbered  those  resolu- 
tions^ The  first  of  those  inconveniences 
was,  the  necessity  of  having  a  depreciated 
currency  in  the  mean  time,  tUl  the  Bank 
could  pay  at  the  Mint  price;  and  the 
other  inconvenience  was,  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in'  the  government  for  giving  the 
aid  tiecessary  to  the  Bank.  He  would 
be  the  last  p^son  to  attempt  the  intro- 
duction into  this  debate  of  what  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  was  so  perfectly 
free  £om,  any  party  feeling.  But  from 
the  course  of  conduct  adopted  by  tiie 
right  hon.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  say  so  much  re- 
specting the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
f  laced  in  government  on  this  occasion, 
n  what  he  had  ofiered  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  be  had  been  actuated 
solely  by  a  wish  to  forward  the  object  so 
much  desired  by  all  who  had  the  welfare 
of  the  country  at  heart,  and  from  a  feel- 
ing that  he  was  justified  from  experience 
in  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Tfie  Chairman  read  the  4th  of  the  ori- 
ginal resolutions,  and  the  resolution  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  and  put  the 
question. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  he  felt  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  entreat  the  indul- 

gtnce  of  the  House  as  the  last  speaker, 
e  assured  the  House,  that  he  would  be 
as  short  as  it  was  possible  for  him  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  the  objections  he 
made  to  the  resolutions  proposed  hy  the 
committee.  Feeling  himself  bound  by 
^VOL.XL.) 


his  duty  to  the  House,  by  his  duty  to  the^ 
country,  and  by  hit  duty  to  himself,  small 
as  the  degree  of  value  might  be  which  the 
House  would  attach  to  any  opinion  of  his, 
to  state  his  objectiona  to  the  proposed 
measure,  he  begged  the  indulgent  atten- 
tion of  the  House  while  he  submitted  to 
their  consideration  a  matter  that  was  in 
itself  extremely  important.  He  fully 
concurred  in  tne  general  view  so  ably 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  mover  of  this 
question.  He  was  as  little  able  to  under- 
stand an  ideal  nominal  value,  as  Mr. 
Locke,  or  the  other  authorities  wliich  had 
been  mentioned.  The  country  was  now 
suffering  under  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  established  standard  of 
value ;  and  there  was  not  any  one  who 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
the  ancient  regulations  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  here  he  could  not  help  coneratulating 
the  House  and  the  country  on  Uie  conver- 
sion of  his  majesty's  ministers  from  their 
former  opinions.  It  was  to  be  lamented 
that  they  had  not  been  so  converted  looj 
ago ;  but  even  now  he  was  glad  to  fini 
them  acknowledge  that  all  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  acted — all  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Bank — all  their  financial 
plans  during  the  war— i  were  bottomed  in 
error.  This  they  acknowledged  by  as- 
senting to  the  resolutions  now  before  the 
committee.  For  any  previous  misconcep- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  this 
question,  the  handsome  apology  he  had 
made  was  fully  sufficient,  and  the  candid 
and  manly  avowal  which  he  made  of  his 
error,  did  him  great  credit.  But  it  was 
different  with  the  government — ^it  was 
their  duty  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terests, and  any  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  neglected  to  do  so,  could  not  be 
received  as  an  apology  for  their  having 
persevered  in  a  system  so  ruinous  as  that 
which  they  had.  pursued.  They,  the 
House,  and  the  country,  were  now  aware 
that  the  whole  system  of  funding  and  of 
borrowing  from  the  Bank  was  attended 
with  disastrous  and  ruinous  consequences ; 
and  if  pursued  much  fanher,  would  be 
still  more  so.  But  upon  this  view  of  the 
subject  he  would  say  no  more.  There 
was  one  point  on  which,  though  not  sup- 
ported by  the  report  of  the  committee, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment—he iz^eant  the  Mint  regulations. 
On  this  part  of  the  question  he  was  borne 
out  by  many  respectable  gentlemen  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  committee,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  while  those  regula- 
(2Z)  - 
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tioiig  contbued)  the  Bank  couM  nol  with 
palely  relttni  to  cash  paTments*  The 
master  of  thle  Mmt  woQjd  recollect  that 
hit  opinions  on  this  question  were  not  new. 
lie  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gendeman 
whether,  when  he  had  detailed  totheHoase 
tiie  seignorage  on  the  new  sihret  coin,  he 
had  nol  then  stated  in  reply,  that  the  two 
metais  eould  not  continue  current  in  the 
couBtrr,  and  that  the  siWer  woold  expel 
the  gold.  Since  that  time  he  had  seen 
no  reasoci  to  alter  his  opinion;  on  the 
contrary,  all  that  had  since  hi^ened> 
^d  the  reports  of  the  committees,  con- 
firmed his  opinion,  and  he  was  quite  per- 
suaded, and  would  repeat,  diat  it  was 
impofsMe  to  resume  payment  in  gold  at 
par,  or  the  Mint  price,  unless  t^  Mint 
regidations  respecting  silver  Were  altered. 
Seme  persons  were  of  opinion  that  gold 
ought  to  be  depreciated  to  the  value  of 
simr  and  Bank  paper.  This  was  sn  expe- 
dient which  he  thought  was  t»  be  avoided 
alt  all  hasarcfe.    But  if  they  meant  to  have 

SM  issued  for  any  other  purpose  than 
r  exportation,  they  must  alter  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Mint.  He  was  aware  mtt, 
alter  one  had  been  fully  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  of  any  opinion,  he  was  apt  to 
overlook  the  objeetfons  which  could  be 
urged  against  it.  It  might  be  so  with 
htm*;  but  he  was  not  insensible,  that  men 
of  the  greatest  talents,  and  capable  of 
applying  their  minds  with  the  utaoost 
vigour  to  profousd  and  iatricaCe  re- 
searches, did  not  agree  with  hkit  in 
opinion.  But  it  teemed  quite  manifest,  that 
if  the  Bank  was  to  piry  in  gold  without 
any  alteration  in  the  regutetrocs  of  the 
Mmt,  the  gold  would  be  exported  as  the 

rd  ah-eady  issued  had  been  exported, 
could  net  have  any  effect  on  the 
currency  of  the  country.  And  what  was 
there  so  sali9tary  and  necessary  in  those 
regalaCtons,  that  they  should  Deret«ned 
miost  even  the  conviction  of  one  man, 
tmit  they  were  most  unwise  and  injurious  ? 
Mr.  Lioeke,  Mr.  Harris,  the  late  lord 
Liverpool,  all  the  great  men  ir^o  had 
exammed  the  subject,  agreed  that  there 
codd  be  but  one  standard  of  value. 
Wlien  two  metals  were  issued,  and  one 
was  depreciated,  the  one  overrated  had 
always  ariven  the  other  out  of  circulation^ 
If  any  doubt  existed  on  this  point,  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Rothschild,  who  stated 
that  the  gold  issued  by  the  Bftnk  had 
never  gone  mco  cIreuTation,  bnt  had  been 
iwrnecuatdy  exported,  might  remove  the 
doubt.    If  gold  were  exported  to  France, 
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it  was  with  profit ;  if  silver  were  imported 
iato    this    country,  it  was  with  profit.. 
From  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords,  it  appeared  that  at 
Paris,  which  was  the  only  market  for 
gold,^  gold  was  at  7s*  4tiiL  per  oz.  more 
than  in  London.    There  was  consequentlj 
a  profit  to  that  amount  upon  every  ounce 
exported    to   Paris.    If  you    converted 
paper  here  into  silver  coin,  and  with  that 
silver  coin  bought  gold,  which  yoa  ex* 
ported  to  Paris,  you  made  profit  at  the  rate 
of  15|  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  You  must, 
in  order  to  compare  the  values  fairly,  ceiw 
vert  your  money  into  a  metal  coaunon  to 
both  countries;  if  you  then  convert  your 
p^r  into  hardware,  that  is  into  nlver, 
brmg  it  to  this  country,  and  buy  gold  at 
the  Mint  price,  S/.  lis*  XO^d*  and  yea 
make  ^  this  profit,  f^M  was  superior  to 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  15|. ;  that 
was,  silver   was   depredated   beiow  the 
standard  value  of  g^d  1  in  15|. :  proit 
was  therefore  made  of  the  exi)ortation  of 
^old  into  Paris,  or  the  importation  of  silver 
into  London,  at    the  rate  of  1  to  '15|. 
What  was  the  relation  in  conseouenee  of 
the  pound  sterling  to  gold  ?     i  ou  had  a 
premium  for  delivering  silver  in  London, 
weight  for  weight,  and  fineness  for  fine- 
ness: yeu  had  a  premium  for  deliYeting 
gold  in  Paris,  bought  with  silver  coin  in 
this  country.    He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of 
merchants  who  understood  those  matters 
better  than  he  did,  and  who  must  at  once 
perceive  the  force  of  his  argument,  if 
they  did  him  the  honour  to  attend  to  him. 
But  without  gome  into  calculations,  they 
had  here  broad  facts.    There  was  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  exportation  (rf  gold  m>m 
London  to  Paris;  there  was  a  premium 
upon  the  importation  of  silver  from  Paria 
to  London.   If  all  these  6cts  were  so,  they 
oi^bt  to  arrive  at  th»  conchraion— that  pa- 
per was  depreciated  aa  compared  to  geld, 
not  as  compared  to  silver.  This  condusionr 
the  witnesses  before  the  lords*  committee 
fully  established.    The  evidence  of  those 
witnesses  was  the  stronger,  $ind  the  more 
firee  from  suspicion,  as  they  doubted  the  verr 
conclusion  which  their  evidenceeslablished* 
Mr.  Baring,  whose  intelligence  on  the  sub^ 
ject  the  House  would  very  readily  achnit, 
was  asked  the  following' question :— <<  Si^ 
posffig  therehad  been  no  Bankpaoer  in  cnr- 
eulation,  and  that  our  silver  coin  6f  per  cent 
depreciated,  issued  in  suflicient  abundance^ 
had  been  the   only  cnreulating  mediuoi^ 
would  not  the  value  of  gold  have  naturally* 
riseoi   and  would  net  tbe  foragft  cft« 
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changes  become  unfavourable }"  He 
aaiwerod— <*  No  doubt  of  it ;  in  that  case 
the  sHTor  coin  must  have  been  the  legal 
tender  of  the  country,  and  the  standard 
by  which  the  price  of  gold  and  of  our  fo« 
reign  exchanges  would  have  been  regu- 
lated/' This  was  the  evidence  of  a  person 
who  thought  that  the  Mint  regulations  had 
iu>  efect  whatever,  although  he  was  asto- 
Bisbed  at  the  singular  coincidence  of  the 
issue  of  the  silver  coinaf^,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper.  In  this  evidence  he  had 
admitted  that  silver  would  produce  the 
Mme  efiecty  but  chose  to  ascnbe  it  rather 
%o  the  paper,  and  to  say  that  silver  could 
not  produce  such  an  effect,  because  go* 
▼emment  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
power  of  regulating  the  amount  of  the 
issues.  Mr.  Mushett's  evidence  in  like 
manner  explained  the  depreciation  that 
had  taken  place  in  Bank'  paper.  In 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Haldiman  also,  were 
the  following  questions  and  answers  >— 
^  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  how 
much  per  cent  difference  in  value  exists 
between  our  old  silver  coin  and  our  new 
silver  coin,  in  consequence  of  the  seignor- 
age  taken  at  the  Mint  by  the  last  Mint  re- 
gulattoos  ?  I  presume,  by  the  old  silver 
coin,  is  meant  the  old  silver  coin  in  its 
perfect  state ;  if  so  compared  with  the  new 
silver  coin,  it  would  be  rather  more  than 
aix  per  cent.'*— *<  Is  not  Unit  nearly  the 
present  difierence  between  the  market  and 
Mint  price  of  gold  I  I  amn  ot  aware  of 
the  last  market  price  of  gold ;  but  if  be- 
tween 82f.  or  8S«.,  the  difierence  would 
be  about  five  i>er  cent  between  that 
and  the  Mint  price.*'— >«<  Supposing  that 
there  existed  no  paper  currency  m  the 
country,  and  that  there  was  no  gold  in  cir- 
cubtion,  and  farther,  that  our  present 
silver  coin,  depreciated  six  per  cent  by  the 
aeignonige  taken  out  of  it,  was  the  only 
cifculating  medium,  would  not  the  market 
price  of  gold,  measured  by  such  a  cur- 
rency, stand  neariy  six  per  cent  above 
the  Mint  price?  I  conceive  that  it 
wotild.''««Jn  Uie  evidence  o€Mr.  Herman 
appeared  the  following  questions  and  re- 
pues :— *<  Exchan|;er  having  become  un- 
iuroorable  in  April  1817,  and  you  having 
stated  that  from  that  time  you  lost  all 
ccnfidence  in  the  permanent  of  the  ex- 
changes, was  it  ever,  in  conversation 
ig  the  directors,  attributdd  to  die 
I  of  the  new  silver  coinsge  whidi  took 
iaee  in  March  1817  ?  We  never  attri- 
i  the  un&vourable  state  of  the  ex- 
ciMnget  to  that  cii?ciirastanGe.*'-«<<  JOad 


you  among  yourselves  any  conversation 
concerning  the  effect  of  this  measure? 
Frequentl]^;  and  had  our  doubu  whether 
the  alteratbnwhich  took  place  in  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  might  not  have  an  unfa- 
vourable effect  on  the  price  of  ffold.*'— Mr. 
Herman  was  subsequently  asked,  **  If  it 
was  proved  that  gold  had  uniformly  been 
exported  smce  that  period  (the  issue  of 
the  silver  coin),  and  silver  uniformly  im- 
ported with  a  profit,  what  effect  would 
that  have  in  your  opinion  V*  To  which 
he  answered,  <<  If  it  was  proved  that  that 
had  taken  place  to  any  great  amount,  I 
should  think  differently  ffom  what  I  now 
do.'*  By  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  those 
gentlemen,  it  appeared  to  be  their  opinion, 
that  if  circumstances  were  such  as  they 
were  known  from  other  evidence  to .  be, 
the  result  would  then  be  that  which  he 
contended  it  actually  was.  If  the  facts 
were  such  as  had  here  been  proved, 
could  they  avoid  ascribing  them  to  their 
proper  cause— the  seignora^  on  silver  ? 
If  they  attended  to  the  period  at  which 
the  silver  had  been  issued,  they  would 
find  farther  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
The  rates  of  exchange  and  the  price  of 
silver  varied  at  the  same  time.  From 
July  1816,  to  July  1817,  the  exchanges 
were  favourable.  Gold  was  at  the  Mint 
price,  and  would  be  lower  if  the  Bank  had 
not  l^pt  up  its  price.  If  they  had  it  in 
evidence  that  the  depreciation  took  place 
at  the  same  time  that  silver  coin  had  been 
issued,  thev  were  bound  in  fairness  to  in- 
quire whether  it  was  the  paper  that  had 
been  depreciated  or  the  silver;  and  the 
Mper  had  conformed  itself  to  the  silver. 
The  concurrence  in  time  so  accurately,  de« 
manded  at  least  farther  investigation.  He 
asked  whether  there  were  any  other  proofk 
of  an  over  issue  of  Bank  paper  but  the 
unfiivourable  state  of  the  exchanges.  The 
hon.  gentleman  here  referred  to  a  letter 
of  Mr*  Harmon's,  given  in  to  the  Lords' 
committee,  stating  the  amount  of  paper 
issues  at  various  periods,  and  hence 
inferred  that  there  had  been  no  over  issue. 
The  silver  coin  had  been  issued  in  March 
1817,  and  in  April  (it  had  been  stated 
July  in  one  part  of  the  evidence,  but  it 
ought  correctly  to  be  April)  the  depreci- 
ation had  taken  place.  No  eftct  could 
accompany  a  cause  more  accurately.  In 
fiust,  it  was  mcumbent  upon  those  who 
supported  the  opinions  of  the  reports  to 
show,  that  the  depreciation  of  paper  in 
comparison  with  gold  was  caused  by  the 
ever  issue  of  the  former.    This  bad  not 
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been  done,  and  be  denied  that  it  could  be 
proved.  If  members  looked  to  those  pe« 
riods  when  the  issues  of  Bank  notes  were 
greatest,  they  would  find  that  gold  was 
often  cheaper,  and  the  exclianges  more 
favourable,  (hau  when  the  circulation  was 
more  limited.  The  hon.  member  then 
read  from  a  paper  a  number  of  dates 
within  the  last  feiv  years,  and  the  amount 
of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  at  each  of 
of  them,  giving  also  the  price  of  gold  at 
each  particular  date. — That  paper  proved, 
that  when  the  issues  of  the  Bank  were  high- 
est, gold  was  cheaper,  and  the  exchanges 
more  favourable,  than  when  they  were 
very  considerably  contracted.  The  evil 
complained  of,  then,  if  owing  to  in- 
crease of  issues,  could  not  be.  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  excess  of  issues  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  said  that  this  excess  was  from 
the  country  banks.  This  he  denied :  and 
he  had  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Loyd,  Mr.  Smith,  and  many 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  committees, 
that  the  issues  from  the  country  banks 
were  at  the  present  moment  more  limited 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  had  been 
said,  that  when  the  Bank  had  issued  the 
sovereigns,  they  continued  the  same 
amount  of  notes  as  before,  and  had 
thereby  materially  increased  the  circula- 
tion; but  this  was  erroneous,  for  it  was 
admitted,  that,  with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  sovereigns  were  almost  all  used 
for  the  purposes  of  exportation.  Taking, 
then,  these  arguments  as  admitted,  he 
could  not  see  any  ground  for  the  assump« 
tion,  that  paper  was  depreciated  by  the 
over  issue.  It  had  been  urged,  that  the 
same  nominal  amount  of  circulating  me- 
dium which  might  have  been  necessary  at 
a  former  period,  could  not  be  so  now,  as 
from  the  speed  with  which  notes  circulated, 
and  the  improved  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  a  much  less  quantity 
would  represent  property  to  a  greater 
amount.  This  seemed  a  plausible  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  was  incumbent  upon  those 
who  used  it,  and  who  complained  of  the 
over  issues,  to  show  that  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  in  its  commer- 
cial relations  was  such  as  not  to  reqMire  the 
present  amount.  They  should  show  that 
a  less  amount  would  be  sufficient,  which  he , 
contended  they  had  not  done.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  a  smaller  amount 
of  circulating  medium  in  the  present  day 
answeretl  the  purpose  of  a  much  larger  at 
a  former  period,  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle* 
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man  who  had  read  a  paper  to  show  the 
amount  of  notes,  and  the  time  of  their 
circulation  at  the  period  of  1792  and 
1818.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
endeavoured  to  ^show,  from  this  and 
from  the  comparative  quantity  of  bu- 
siness done  by  each  note,  that  the  same 
amount  of  notes  now  would  represent  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  property* 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Grant)  conceived  that  this 
argument  was  erroneous,  and  he  con« 
tended  that  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  did 
not  show  so  much  the  amount  as  the  mode,^ 
of  mercantile  transactions.  According  to 
the  variation  in  that  mode,  so  might  the 
amount  of  the  notes  issued  appear  to  re- 
present a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pro- 
perty. Reasoning  thus,  and  he  gave  hi^ 
opinions  upon  mature  deliberation,  be 
could  not  agree  in  the  conclusion  whioh 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  drawn, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  depreciation  of 
our  paper  currency  was  owing  to  its  over 
issue.  He  could,  he  conceived,  trace  the 
decrease  of  our  gold  coin,  its  high  price, 
and    the   comparative   depreciation    of 

Caper,  to  another  cause— to  one  which, 
e  heard  with  surprise,  was  meant  to  be 
continued— 4he  Mint  regulations ;  a  sys^ 
tern  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  novel  in  this  country,  and  unpro* 
ductive  of  any  benefit.  This  impolitic 
and  absurd  system  was  resorted  to  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  by  it  the  government 
would  have  a  check  upon  the  price  and 
amount  of  the  coinage.  This  check  waa 
sought  to  be  established  by  a  double 
means :  the  first  was,  restraining  the  issue 
of  silver,  by  keeping  the  coinage  in  the 
hands  of  government,  they  taking  a 
seignorage ;  and  the  second,  by  rendering 
silver  not  a  legal  tender  beyond  ^  the 
amount  of  40$. ;  by  which  latter  check, 
it  had  been  stated  by  several  witnesses 
before  the  committee,  and  aihong  the  rest 
by  Mr.  Mushett,  that  they  mainly  de^ 
pended  upon  the  first  check  as  a  safeguard 
against  traffic  in  the  coin.  These  checks 
he  contended,  would  be,  as  he  maintained 
they  had  already  been,  found  ineffectual 
towards  the  proposed  end.  No  Jaw,  he 
argued,  could  afford  a  protection  to  our 
coinage,  while  it  afforded,  as  did  the  one 
of  which  he  then  spoke,  a  constant  induce- 
ment to  its  sure  violation,  and  our  Mint 
regulations  would  in  this  respect  be  found 
as  ineffectual  as  the  law  which  prevented, 
the  exportation  of  gold — a  law  which,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  observe,  was 
daily  broken  with  impunity.   By  our  pre* 
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sent  Mint  regulatimis  we  gave  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  importer  of  silver,  and 
gM  was  rendered  scarce  by  being  sent 
out  of  the  market  to  purchase  it.  A  profit 
of  8|  per  cent  was  held  out  in  favour  of 
a  couDterfi^t  silver  coinage ;  and  with  such 
an  inducement,  what  was  there  to  hinder 
ingenious  and  speculative  men  from  work- 
ing mints  in  France  or  any  other  part  of 
the  continent}  making  silver  coin  exactly 
resemble  ours  in  appearance  and  fineness, 
and  transmitting  it  to  this  country,  where 
they  could  get  a  profit  of  6|  per  cent 
upon  it  ?  The  difficulty  of  detection  would 
be  exceedingly  great.  The  imitation  of 
our  coin  in  base  metal  might  be  easily  dis* 
covered ;  but  such  an  imitation  as  that  to 
which  be  alladed  could  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  detected.  The  consequence 
would  be,  that  while  U^e  temptation  con- 
tinued, silver  coin  would  abound  in  this 
country  to  the  exclusion  of  Uie  gold.  No 
argument  could  be  drawn  in  support  of 
the  measure  from  the  state  of  the  silver 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  William  Srd ;  for, 
though  at  that  time  it  was  made  a  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  25/.  bjr  tale,  and 
over  that  sum  by  weight,  yet  m  the  tale 
a  reasonable  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  wear,  and  if,  as  was  the  fact,  it  be- 
came to  be  very  much  reduced  by  wear, 
it  could  not  be  considered  a  legal  tender, 
and  if  taken  as  such,  it  was  by  common 
Bu&rance ;  but  the  same  argument  could 
not  apply  to  our  silver  coinage  now.  Nei- 
ther could  the  currency  of  the  Dutch 
schellings  in  a  deteriorated  state  afford  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  system  of  the 
Mint  regulations;  for,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Page,  those  schellings 
were  rather  used  as  counters,  than  passed 
as  value  to  their  amount;  at  least  they 
were  not  taken  as  such  by  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam.  Indeed,  so  jreat  an  objec- 
tion had  the  late  lord  Liverpool  to  the 
system  of  seignorage,  from  a  conviction 
of  its  bad  effects,  that  in  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Bolton  for  the  copper  coinage,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  coin  should  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  metal  given,  minus  the  ex< 
pense  of  coining.  If  the  experiment,  which 
for  the  first  time  we  were  about  to  make, 
were  to  answer,  what  good  would  result 
from  it  ?  But  if  it  should  not  answer,  there 
would  be  a  drain  of  gold  upon  the  Bank 
which  it  could  not  stand.  It  would  be 
like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  He  could 
only  say,  that  he  viewed  the  trial  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  for  its  conse- 
quences. 
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Mr.  WeUetley  Pole  assured  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  felt  too  strongly  how  inef- 
fective any  thing  he  could  say  must  be, 
after  the  splendid  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
friend,  to  trouble  them  at  any  length  upon 
the  great  question  before  them.  In  the 
results  come  to  by  the  secret  committee, 
of  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  been 
the  worthy  chairman,  he  most  completely 
agreed ;  there  was  not  a  sentence  in  the 
report  which  was  not  a  fair  deduction 
from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee, intricate  as  it  was,  and  difficult  as 
it  undoubtedly  had  been  to  sift  and  com- 
pare in  all  its  parts.  He  most  cordially 
agreed  with  his  right  hon.  friend  in  all 
that  he  had  said  of  the  temper  which  had 
been  manifested  by  the  members  of  the 
secret  committee  during  its  long  and  la- 
borious investigations ;  nor  should  he  do 
justice  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Tierney)  and  his  friends,  were 
he  not  to  say,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  manly,  honest,  and  assiduous, 
than  their  conduct  in  the  committee  during 
the  three  months  of  its  sitting.  They  ap- 
peared determined  to  forget  all  party  feel- 
ing, and  to  unite  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  best  means  of  benefitting  the 
coantry.  But,  although  he  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  report  of  the  committee,  h^ 
felt  that  he  should  not  act  candidly  if  he 
did  not  declare,  that,  for  one,  he  should 
have  been  most  willing  to  have  had  the 
report,  and  the  present  resolutions  framed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  had  he 
thought  that  that  coula  have  been  done 
consistently  with  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House  and  the  country, 
after  the  paper  which  the  Bank  director 
sent  into  the  committee  in  answer  to  the 
two  questions  which  had  been  proposed 
to  them.  He  felt  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  believed  that  they  were  actuated  by 
the  best  motives ;  but  he  would  leave  it 
to  any  member  of  the  House,  or  any 
candid  man  in  the  country  to  say  whether, 
after  the  production  of  the  paper  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  the  committee  could  with 
consistency  or  propriety,  have  left  it  to 
the  Bank  to  determine  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  payments  in  cash 
should  be  resumed. 

He  would  not  trespass  any  longer  upon 
the  time  of  the  committee  by  adverting 
to  thie  general  question ;  indeed  he  should 
not  have  risen  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  what  had  fallen  from-  the  -bon.  and 
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learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last:  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  that  learned  gentle- 
man, that  the  particular  considerations 
which  he  had  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  committee  were  of  very  great  im- 
portance,  and  entertaining  the  opinions 
which  the  learned  gentleman  diu  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty 
to  bring  it  distinctly  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  opinions, 
however,  of  the  learned  gentleman  upon 
this  point  were  by  no  means  new ;  they 
had  appeared  before  the  public  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes.  They  had  been  urged 
with  uncommon  assiduity  and  perse- 
verance by  one  person  highly  gifted  with 
talents,  and  possessing  great  information, 
and  especially  upon  wis  particular  point. 
They  had  been  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  under  the  signatures  of  the 
**  Old  Merchant,"  **  Mr.  Hardcastle,"  and 
others ;  and  to  do  the  learned  gentleman 
justice,  he  had  to*night  spoken  the  lan- 
guage of  *<  Mr.  Hardcastle''  and  the 
**  Old  Merchant,"  very  correctly.  The 
best  answer,  perhaps,  which  he  could  give 
to  ihp  learned  Bentleroan,  would  be  to 
atate  distinctly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Mint  regulations  were  founded.  They 
were  not  adopted  without  that  degree  of 
consideration  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demanded  ;  and  if  they  were  erro- 
neous, those  who  had  advised  the  Prince 
Recent  upon  the  subject  had  much  to 
answer  for.  From  the  time  of  the  silver 
coinage  in  the  rei^  of  king  William,  the 
greatest  inconvenience  had  been  felt  from 
the  circumstance  of  both  the  precious  me- 
tals having  been  considered  as  standards 
of  value.  The  legislature  could  fix  the 
value  of  the  coin,  but  it  could  not  fix  the 
value  of  the  jjold  or  silver  bullion  from 
which  the  com  was  made;  the  relative 
prices  of  the  precious  metals  would  vary 
m  the  market  from  time  to  time  like  other 
commodities,  and  as  the  prices  of  bullion 
fluctuated,  an  effect  was  immediately  pro- 
duced upon  the  coin;  it  was  therefore 
found  quite  impracticable  to  keep  the  coiri 
of  the  two  precious  metals  in  circulation 
together ;  both  beine  standards  of  value, 
the  one  by  law  aad  Uie  other  by  common 
consent,  they  became  competitors  with 
one  another.  In  the  year  1773,  tlie.silver 
was  so  depreciated,  that  although  it  re^ 
mained  nomuialliy  a  standard  of  value, 
yet  ail  our  exchanges  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  appeared  by  a  reference  to  the 
best  authonties,  were  measured  bv  the 
gold  coin.    Xhe  gald  ooia  in  ciccalatiop 


at  that  period  was  much  worn  nud  re- 


duced in  weight;  •  circumstaooe  which 
was  found^  materially  *to  affect  our  ex- 
changes; it  therefore  becama  necessary 
to  call  in  the  light  gold  and  recoin  it ; 
and  in  1774,  when  the  great  reformation 
in  the  gold  com  took  place,  it  was  in  fiioi 
made  the  sole  standard  of  value.  GoM 
coin  was,  by  the  act  of  1774,  ordered  to 
be  taken  by  weight  instead  of  by  tale  as 
heretofore ;  ,the  weight  of  the  guinea  whea 
it  issued  from  the  Mmt  was  5  dwts.  9a  gr* 
but  the  liffht  guineas  ia  circulation  were 
very  much  below  that  standard ;  wfaea 
therefore  they  were  .called  in  and  recoined, 
the  new  gumea  was  declared  not  to  be  a 
legal  tender  under  the  weight  of  5  dwts. 
B  gr. ;  one  grain  and  the  fraction  bemg 
allowed  for  wear  by  circulation.  The 
immediate  offset  of  bringing  our  gold  ooio 
to  this  state  of  perfection,  was,  as  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  has  observed,  to  turn  tbus 
exchanges  throughout  Europe  in  our 
favour.  When  the  gold  coin  was  reformed, 
the  silver  coin  in  circulation  was,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  worn  to  a  very  great 
degree ;  it  was  reduced  to  tbt  amount  of 
between  25  and  80  per  cent ;  and  a  ^reat 
quantity  of  it  which  had  many  years  before 
been  taken  out  of  the  country  was  now 
brought  back  in  its  reduced  states  the 
late  lord  Liverpool,  apprehensive  of  the 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  this 
light  silver  coin  coming  into  competition 
with  the  perfect  geld  coin  as  an'  unlimited 
legal  tender,  proposed  a  law  which  parlia- 
ment adoptea,  prohibiting  the  further  im^ 
portation  of  light  silver  coin,  and  limiting 
the  legal  tender  of  that  which  was  in  cir- 
culation, by  tale  to  25/.  in  any  one  pay- 
ment ;  beyond  that  sum  the  silver  coin 
was  to  be  taken  by  weight  at  the  rale  of 
Ss.  2d.  an  ounce.  This  was  a  tenperary 
measure  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  imposUble  to  arrange  the  mono* 
tary  svstem  permanently,  though,  in  iact» 
it  establbhed  our  currencv  upon  the  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  principle,  on  which  it 
now  existed  ;  that  act  remained  in  full 
force  from  177^  to  1783.  The  silver 
coin  then,  during  that  period,  was  a  legal 
tender  for  all  sums  under  25/.,  being,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  deteriorated  near  SO 
per  cent,  end  though,  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  the  Bank  .was  open  for  cash 
paymeata,  and  the  gold  coin  was  ia  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  yet  no  gold 
com  was  draimout  of  the  jeoun^,  nor 
did  gold  hullioo  ever  vise.alM»ve  the  Mint 
price ;  how  then  was  it  to  be  appre' 
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tlMit  a  lOver  coinage,  redueed  in  weight 
on}?  6  per  cent  l^low  the  old  standard, 
and  a  legal  tender  onlj  to  the  extent  of 
40  shillings^  conld  drive  the  gold  coin  oat 
ef  the  country  ? 

The  learned  gentleman  seemed  to  hare 
heen  aurare  of  the  diflBculty  of  arguing 
against  so  delustre  a  fkct,  and  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it,  he  had  contended  that  at 
the  period  aHaded  to,  the  depreciated 
silver  coin  was  only  taken  by  sufferance ; 
but  a  short  statement  would  show  the 
fidlacy  of  the  learned  gentlemen's  reason- 
ing. By  the  act  of  the  9th  and  10th  of 
William  5rd,  in  Order  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rency of  clipped,  and  unlawfully  dimi- 
nished silver  money,  ft  was  enacted,  that 
silver  money  should  not  pass  if  diminished 
otherwise  than  bv  reasonable  wearing. 
If  it  was  unlawrally  reduced,  or  was 
elipped,  or  defaced,  it  was  to  be  rejected 
imd  cut. — At  this  period  the  old  dete- 
riorated silver  had  been  called  in,  and  a 
practice  prevailed  of  clipping  and  reduc- 
ing in  weight  the  new  silver  coin  just 
issued.  It  was  to  put  a  stop  to  these  prac- 
tices, to  force  the  old  coin  that  remained 
in  circulation  into  the  melting  pot,  and 
So  protect  the  new  silver  from  being  re« 
duced  m  weight  by  fhiudolent  means,  that 
the  act  in  question  had  nassed.  But  it  had 
become  perfectly  obsolete  many  years 
before  the  act  of  1774,  which  limited  the 
silver  cein  in  circulation  as  a  legal  tender 
to  25/.,  and  it  never  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  legislature  to  refer  to  it. 
The  very  title  of  the  act  of  1774,  ex- 
plained Its  meaning.  It  was  **  An  Act 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  Silver 
Cora  of  this  Reahn  into  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  firom  Foreign  Countries,  and  to 
retrain  the  tender  tl^reof  beyond  a  cer- 
tain sum  ;*'  and  ac^cordingly,  die  clause 
limiting  die  tender  has  no  reference  what- 
evilr  to  weight  or  reasonable  wear  for  any 
sum  under  25/.,  but  simply  says,  that  no 
tender  in  payment  of  money,  made  in  the 
aihrer  corn  of  this  reeka  of  any  sum  exceed- 
ing 25/.  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reported 
in  law  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  more  than 
its  value  by  weight  after  the  rate  ef  Bs. 
Scf.  an  ouncew  This  act  which,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  was  m  force  wiAoot  inter* 
arission  hdm  1774  to  1789,  was  made 
perpetual  in  1799,  aodf  the  preamble 
ataied,  that  <'  Whereas  an  act  passed  m 
I4cti  of  the  king,  entitled  an  Act  to  pro- 
WWe  the  Importation  of  light  Silver  Coin 
of  this  realm,  ftiom  Foreign  Countries, 
and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond 


a  certttn  sum."  The  coinage  of  sOver 
was  also  prohibited  from  1798,  yet  it 
never  entered  the  imagination  of  any 
man,  that  the  silver  coin  in  circulation, 
deteriorated  as  it  was  near  80  per  cent, 
could  be  refused  as  a  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  25/.,  and  in  fact  it  was  univer- 
sally circulated,  and  passed  in  all  pay- 
ments. 

It  had  been  contended  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  that  we  had  altered  the  Mint 
price  of  silver,  by  making  the  proportion 
m  our  siWer  coin  as  1^.  to  our  gold, 
and  that  foreigners  would  calculate  their 
exchanges  with  us,  not  in  gold,  but  in 
our  depreciated  silver  cein.  But  the  fal- 
lacy that  ran  through  the  whole  of  this 
argument  arose  from  his  not  recollecting, 
that  tbis  silver  coin  was  not  a  legal  tender 
beyond  409.,  and  that  the  coinage  was  in 
the  hands  of  government.  The  learned 
gentleman  hsEd  stated  that  sovereigns 
might  be  taken  to  France,  where  thej 
might  be  exchanged  for  silver,  at  the 
rate  of  15f  pounds  of  silver  for  one  of 
gold,  and  thus  the  man  who  had  obtained 
his  sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  3/.  lis*  \0\d. 
per  oz.  by  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  15| 
pounds  of  silver  for  one  of  gold,  would 
actually  obtain  for  his  ounce  of  sovereignv 
4/i  5s»  %d.  The  learned  gentleman  co^, 
no  doubt,  for  a  pound  either  of  gold 
bullion  or  of  sovereigns,  obtain  15|. 
pounds  of  silver  at  raris;  and  if  he 
could  bring  that  silver  to  England,  and 
coin  it,  and  issue  it  without  expense  or 
reduction  fbr  seignorage,  at  the  rate  our 
stiver  is  coined,  then  no  doubt  he  could 
realize  his  profit.  But,  under  our  pre- 
sent regulations,  the  learned  gentleman 
must,  upon  a  little  reflection,  be  con- 
vinced, that  no  such  profit  could  be 
made.  Any  person  purchasing  sHver 
under  the  circumstances  described,  and 
bringing  it  into  this  country,  not  being 
able  to  com  it,  must  use  it  merely  as  bul-- 
lion  in  the  market.  Government  had 
never  supposed  that  by  any  Mint  regula- 
tions they  could  prevent  gold  or  stiver 
bullion  from  rising  in  price,  all  that  could 
be  done  was,  to  prevent  the  coins  of  the 
two  precious  metals  from  dashing  or 
competing  with  each  other,  and  this  he 
contended  had  been  effectually  done  hy 
our  present  sjrstem  of  coinage.  But  was 
it  a  new  discovery  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man, that  «  pound  of  gold  standard  bul- 
lion, or  of  g^ld  coin,  would  purchase  15^ 
pounds  of  silver  at  Farb  >  Was  not  the' 
teamed  gentleman  aware,  that  this  had 
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always  been  the  case— since  the  Mint  re- 

fuUtioDS  at  Paris  had  been  established  ? 
t  had  been  so  for  many  years,  and  yet 
the  learned  gentleman  now  stated  it  as 
if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  our  new  silver 
coinage.  If  the  learned  gentleman's  calcu- 
lations of  the  effects  produced  by  the  new 
silver  coinage  were  correct,  gold  should  be 
in  the  market  4>/.  5s.  Sd.  an  ounce,  being 
the  value  of  the  silver  it  would  purchase  in 
Paris,  and  silver  upon  the  same  principle 
ought  to  be  5s.  6d. ;  yet,  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking,  gold  was  4/.  0^.  Gd.^  and 
silver  5s,  4^,  and,  it  was  remarkable, 
that  in  all  the  variations  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  the  precious  metals 
since  the  new  silver  coinage  was  issued, 
they  had  never  been  at  the  relative  price 
at  which  they  ought  uniformly  to  be,  if  the 
learned  gentleman's  theory  was  correct. 
They  had  risen,  and  fallen,  and  varied, 
as  they  always  would,  in  the  market ;  but 
unfortunately  for  the  learned  gentleman, 
gold  had  never  been  at  4^.  5s.  Sd.f  and 
silver  at  5s.  6d.  at  the  same  time. 

The  learned  gentleman  had  said,  that 
that  the  present  system  was  quite  new, 
and  would  answer  no  good  purpose:  in 
reply  to  this  he  had  only  to  state,  that  it 
had  been  established  after  much  delibera- 
tion, and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  same 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the  late 
lord  Liverpool.  It  had  also  the  sanction 
of  another  high  authority ;  namely,  Dr. 
Adam  Smith.  In  common  with  most 
other  writers  on  political  economy,  Dr. 
Smith  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  great 
evil  to  have  two  metallic  standards  of 
Talue  to  an  unlimited  amount.  The  learned 
gentleman,  however,  wished  that  we  had 
continued  to  act  on  the  old  system.  But 
what  was  the  old  system  ?  It  was,  that 
the  subject  had  the  power  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  at  the  Mmt  to  any  amount,  and 
that  both  coins  were  legal  tenders  toan  un- 
limited extent.  To  permit  this,  was  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  skilful 
political  economists.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  said, 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  the  sil- 
ver coin  regulated  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  copper,  which  was  limited  as  a  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling,  and 
be  thought  that  the  limitation  of  the  silver 
tender  ought  to  be  for  the  change  of  a 
guinea,  and  that  the  silver  might  be  rated 
as  much  above  the  market  price  as  it  was 
below  it  at  the  time  he  wrote.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Pole)  the  correct  view 
of  the  subject;  indeed,  it  was  that  in 
vbich   the   late   regulations   had    been 
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framed;  and  he  had  found,  upon  examining 
the  proportion  that  was  taken  for  silver 
coin,  that  it  came  to  within  a  farthing  of 
that  which  Dr.  Smith  recommended.  It* 
had  also  been  the  opinion  of  the  late  lord 
Liverpool,  that  a  seignorage  should  be 
taken  upon  silver,  and  his  lordship  advised 
that  the  coinage  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  some  great  corporation,  such  as 
the  Bank,  to  prevent  an  excessive  issue 
which  might  thus  be  controlled  by  govern- 
ment. So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  re- 
commendation of  lord  Liverpool  corres- 
ponded in  principle  with  what  had  been 
done,  more*  efficaciously  by  being  taken 
into  the  hands  of  government.  The 
learned  gentleman  would  hardly  dispute 
that,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
gulations now  in  force,  the  state  of  the 
silver  coinage  was  such  as  was  very  in- 
convenient to  the  nation.  He  need  not 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  time  they  were 
made.  They  had  now  been  in  operatibn 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  he  might 
venture  to  say,  that  there  was  this,  proof 
of  their  efficacy,  that  not  a  murmur,  was 
now  any  where  to  be  heard  relative  to  the 
coinage— yet  when  the  regulations  for  the 
coinage  were  first  proposed,  there  was  an 
outcry  against  them  in  the  very  same 
quarter  whence  the  objections  which  he 
was  now  considering  proceeded.  The 
noble  **  Old  Merchant'*  had  then  asked, 
how  a  measure  so  rash  and  imprudent 
could  be  attempted,  as  to  change  the 
silver  cnrrei^cy  of  the  country  ?  And  in- 
sisted, that  it  would  cause  the  greatest 
distress  among  the  lower  orders,  that  the 
shopkeeper,  the  small  trader,  the  poor 
man,  would  be  ruined.  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  stated,  that  he 
hoped  the  expences  would  not  exceed 
500,000/.  This  calculation  was  met  by 
a  still  more  positive  denunciation  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  any  attempt  towards 
a  new  silver  coinage ;  and  it  was  main- 
tained, that  the  expense  would  be  twenty- 
fold  more  than  the  sum  mentioned  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  half  a  mil- 
lion !  1  said  the  noble  ««  Old  Merchant.'' 
You  are  completely  mistaken,  it  will  cost 
you  at  least  nine  millions  and  a  half,  and 
that  enormous  sum  must  be  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  shop-keeper  and  the 
small  traider,  and  an  incalculable  iniury 
will  be  done  to  the  country !  Calculate, 
said  the  noble  **  Old  Merchant,"  upon 
one  in  twenty  of  the  trash ,  now  in  circu- 
lation being  counterfeit.    I  tell  you  nifle* 
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tieeh  in  twentv  are  of  that  description/' 
The  retult,  oowever,  had  shown,  as  ap- 
peared  by  documents  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the 
new  coinage,  of  the  exchange  of  the  coin, 
and  the  recoinage  of  the  old  coin,  in- 
cluding all  contingencies,  did  not  amount 
lo  more  than  520,0001.  Such  were  the 
predictions  when  the  new  coinage  was 
announced.  But  the  gold  coin  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  never  entered  into  the 
noble  **  Old  Merchant's'*  contemplation  at 
that  time.  He  predicted,  indeea,  the  loss 
of  the  new  silver  coin,  which,  he  said, 
would  all  leave  the  country  in  the  course 
of  six  weeks.  The  event,  however,  had 
shown  how  completely  the  noble  **  Old 
Merchant'^  had  been  mistaken,  and  he 
(Mr.  Pole)  could  not  but  entertain  a 
sanguine  hope,  that  the  present  pro- 
phecies, however,  confidently  delivered, 
would  prove  to  be  as  erroneous  as  those 
to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  Indeed,  if 
the  effect  of  the  regulations  for  the  last 
coinage  were  compared  with  those  of  any 
former  period,  it  would  be  found  that 
nolle  had  ever  been  so  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  new  coinage  in  the  reign 
of  king  William,  which  cost  the  country 
nearly  S  millions  Stirling,  had  been  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  and  had 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  distress 
throughout  the  kingdom,  nothing  of  this 
kind  had  occurred  in  1817.  Throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  there  was  hardly  an 
individual  who  had  lost  a  shilling  or  a 
sixpence ;  and  he  had  not  heard  a  murmur 
on  the  subject  from  any  comer  of  Great 
Britain.  There  was  now  no  want  of 
change,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  the 
time,  when  there  would  be  no  want  of 
bullion.  The  learned  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  had  expressed  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  evils  to  be  brought  upon  us  by  our 
present  system  of  coinage,  we  were  liable 
to  have  coin  exactly  similar  to  our  own 
fabricated  abroad,  and  thrown  in  great 
quantities  into  our  circulation;  for  this 
purpose,  he'said,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  mints  would  be  established  on  the 
continent,  and  the  profit  of  thus  counter- 
feiting our  coin  would  be  8|  per  cent. 
He  owned  he  had  no  such  apprehension ; 
the  counterfeiting  of  our  coin  had  never 
proceeded  in  any  similar  manner--during 
the  whole  time  that  our  silver  coin  in 
circulation' had  been  reduced  in  value  30 
per  cent;  and  that  if  the  learned  gentle- 
nan's  project  had  been  practised^  there 


would  have  been  a  profit  on  the  fraud  of 
more  then  SO  per  cent.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  been  attempted ;  all  counterfeits  of 
our  coin  had  been  fabricated  at  home,  and 
made  of  base  metal ;  or  when  the  cojn 
was  much  worn,  and  the  impression  wholly 
effaced,  had  been  produced  from  stolen 
plate  beat  thin  for  the  purpose :  and  this 
he  was  convinced  would  always  be  the 
case.  We  had  no  example  of  a  contrary 
practice:  the  counterfeit  coiner  pro- 
ceeded upon  quite  different  principles 
from  those  suggested  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman; audit  would  be. utterly  impos- 
sible for  such  an  operation  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  mentioned  to  take  place, 
without  its  being  almost  instantly  de- 
tected. All  experience  was  against  such 
an  attempt  being  made ;  and  even  if  it 
were  to  be  made,  and  succeeded,  he  could 
not  see  how  it  could  produce  the  effect 
of  driving  the  gold  coin  out  of  circulation. 
As  to  the  copper  coin,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman was  quite  mistaken  in  the  view  he 
had  taken  of  it.  At  the  time  when  he 
(Mr.  Pole)  wrote  the  paper  upon  which 
the  learned  gentleman  had  commented, 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  by  their 
desire,  the  copper  coinage  was  circulating 
at  a  seignorage  ofT2i  per  cent.  This, 
though  there  was  nearly  a  million  of  it 
in  circulation,  was  found  not  to  cause  any 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  because  as  it 
was  limited  as  a  legal  tender  to  twelve 
pence,  it  could  only  be  used  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  change,  and  like  the 
silver  coin,  could  produce  no  effect  upon 
our  exchanges,  or  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

It  had  been  asked,  how  the  crown 
lawyers  could  have  recommended  such  a 
measure  as  the  proclamation  of  the  1st 
March  1817,  declaring,  thatthe  silver  coin 
should  not  be  received  at  the  Mint  and 
exchanged,  unless  the  shillings  weighed 
three  penny^weights  fifteen  grains,  and 
the  other  coins  in  proportion,  if  they  con- 
ceived that  by  the  act  of  1774  (madte  per- 
petual), the  silver  coin  was  a  legal  tender 
by  tale  to  the  amount  of  251.  He  could 
not  but  think  it  extraordinary,  that  those 
who  urged  this  objection  should  not  be 
aware  that  the  56th  of  the  king  em- 
powered his  majesty,  by  proclamation,  to 
repeal  the  act  of  1774;  that  it  was  ac- 
cordingly so  repealedon  the  12th  February 
1817v  and  that  under  the  56th  of  the 
king  the  old  silver  coin  had  been  called 
in,  and  exchangoly  before  theprodama^^ 
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tion  of  the  let  Mbrch  iitvied*  7%i9 
prodamatioii  was  iatued  to  enahlo  petionf 
who  had  hoarded  old  lilver  coin  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  nevr  coin.  It  was,  as  the 
proclamation  expressed  it,  "  for  the  ease 
of  hkimgesty's  subjects/'  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  caUiogio  of  the 
old  silver  coin  in  droulation,  which  had 
been  exchanged  without  regard  to  its 
weight ;  and|  in  fact,  the  old.  coin,  was 
crhsd  down  before  the  proclamation  in 
question  issued*  This^  thereforot  was  an 
indulgence  to  the  public ;  and  when  the 
new  coin  was  issued  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent v^ith  justice  to  issue  auch  a  notice* 
—He  was  ashamed  to  have  detained  the 
committee  so  long,  but  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  lay  before  them  those  statements 
relative  to  a  subject  which  had  been  so 
erroneously  treated  by  the  learned  gen* 
tleman.  If  the  learned  gentleman  was 
right,  his  objections  were -most  serious; 
but  he  trusted  he  had  said  enough  to  shoWi 
that  no  weight  whatever  was  due  to  them. 
They  were  unsupported  by  anv  of  the 
persons  who  were  examined  by  the  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  (who  had  heard 
much  evidence  on  this  subject),  excepting 
Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  their 
lordships  had  declared  their  opinion  to  be 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  contended 
for  by  the  noble  **  Old  Merchant*'  and 
the  learned  gentleman ;  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Mu&ett  had  so  intirely  satisfied 
the  secret  committee  of  the .  Coipmons, 
that  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  any  other  witness  on  that  part  of  the 
subject. 

Mn  Tiemey  said.he  had  heard  with  the 
mmost  satisfaction  the  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
liad  proposed  to  the  House  the  resolutions 
whidi  they  were  that  evening  cidled  upon 
to  discuss.  He  could  assure  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  if  a  compliment  fsom. 
ao  humUe  an  individual  as  himself  could 
give  him  any  ^tificatiea,  he  would  gladlj* 
ofhr  it:  but  m  truth  he  was  a&aid  to  do. 
BOf  lest  he  should  be  thou^t  to  be  pay- 
ing a  compliment  to  the  principles  wnich 
himself  ana  many  of  the  friends  around 
him  had  been  advocating  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  It  was,  however^  a  source  of 
sincere  pleasuire  to  him  to  hear  those, 
maxiaas  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
contending  avowed  as  maxims  of  true, 
policy  in  ihat  Ifouse,  especially  as.  such  > 
ample  iustice  had  been  done  to  them,  by 
the  tight  boo.  gentleman  who  had  now» 
£»r  the  firittioiei  adopted  them*    H^haii. 
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to  return  him  his  sincere,.,  tbaaka.for  tUa 

service,  and  i^bove  all,  h^  had.  lo  return 

him  thankis  for  the  just  and  eloquent  oom? 

pliment  whidi  he  had  paid  to  the  memonr 

of  a  dear  and  lamented  firiend  of  his.    H[e 

should  have  received. still  high^f  gratificikt 

tion  from  the  events  of  the  present  eveov 

ing  had  that  friend  been  alive  to  witeeu 

the  establishment   of  those    principlef 

which  he  had  been  the  first  to.propoie  to 

the  attention  of  parliament.      The.  elot 

quenoe  with  whidi  he  had  explaiped^  and 

the  iogcnuitv  with  which  he  bad.defended' 

them,  had  always  attracted  tbeAdaoiration 

of  the  House,  but  it  was  reserved  to  a  later 

period  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  no 

less  true  than  they  were  ingenious^  Then 

was  another  {instance,   to   which  it  wai 

scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  refer,  where 

a  similar  act  of  justice  has  been  d<me  to  a 

man,  whose  loss  was  lamented  and  re* 

gretted  by  every  individual  whom  he  had 

the  honour  of  addressing— he  meant  sir 

Samuel  Romilly:  the  plans  which  that 

illustrious  character  had  proposed  for  the 

amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  though 

ridiculed  and  rejected  as  wild  and   im<i 

practicable  theories  during  his  lifetime* 

had  been  adopted  since  his  death,   and 

taken  into  the  most  serious  consideration 

which  parliament  could  give  them.    The 

right  boo.  ffentleman  hadjusft  done  justice 

to  one  of  mse  distinguished  characters; 

and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  long 

before  the  House  would  do  justice  to  tho 

other.     As  far  as  he  could  gather,  tha 

sense  of  the  House,  there  was  a  pretty 

general  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of 

the  right  hoo-.gentleman.    He  might  be 

wrong,  but  there  seemed  to  him  a  pretty 

general  concurrence  at  least  on  his,  side  of 

the  House.    Whether  on  the  other  side 

the  assent  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemanVi 

propositions  was  reluctant  or  not  he  did 

not  know*     He  should  not  haive  risen,  at 

l#ast  at  this  period  of  the  debate,,  had  hct 

not  been  personally  alhided  to,,  by  thct 

right  boo.  geotlemao,  as  the  only  member 

of  the  committee  who  bad  declined  giving 

his  assent  to  this  plan.      That  was  not 

exfu:tly  the  fact,  f(^  a  Bank  director*  wbsi 

was  00  the  committee*  had  djfered  fronb 

the  majority,  thsougb  when  the  ouffitioni 

wafl.put»he  (Mr.  Tieme^),was.tbe  oaljn 

dMseotient  member*    In  Justice*  .however»4 

to  the  other  members  of  the  comnMttee>| 

he  had  to-^y*  tha^  the  investigation  was^ 

throughout.coodMCted  in  a  most,  etemr) 

plary  manner^  and  that  the  impartiality  x>£ 

the.  right  beja.  geoltonM^  at  ch^inMOil 
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could  aok  be' eteeed^  He  (Mr.  Tier- 
bey)  much  Indented  Hist  he  could  not 
concur  In  the  proposition  that  had  beeh 
eubiiritted  to  the  House:  no  man  was 
more  anxious  than  himself  for  a  speedy 
fesuroption  of  ca^  payments ;  no  man  had 
pertiaps  sho#n  less  leaning  towards  the 
bank  directors,  but  justice  ought  to  be 
done  to  all  parties.  He  would  state 
plainly  «id  without  reserve,  his  reasons 
ferfNreferring  the  amendment  of  his  hon. 

Send,  and  for  recommending  it  to  the 
ouse  for  Adoption.  Those  who  sup* 
l^drted  the  ReiMutioos,  and  those  who 
supported  the  amendroentiy  idl  were 
iU;reed,  at  least  be  hoped  that  aU  or  nearly 
sm  were  Agreed,  tbat  the  sooner  the  an- 
eiebt  mi»tdlic  standard  of  value  was  re^ 
atoried  the  better.  There  might  be  a  few ; 
indeed  he  khew  there  were  soch  from  the 
evidehce  furnished  to  the  committee— 
who  maintained  tbat  di^  Bank  restriction 
ceuldbe  continued  without  inconvenience; 
such  a  view  of  the  subject  he  entirely  ab- 
jured; be  disclainied  all  community  of 
mterest  And  feeUns  with  them,  and  al- 
though he  disagreed  with  the  right  hon. 
goitlemad  who  had  introduced  the  sub- 
ject,  he  peifiaps  even  awre  widely  differed 
ftcm  the  monstrous  doctrines  that  bad 
been  broatbed  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  well  convinced  that  there  was  no  se- 
euHty  £ftr  thb  empire  but  in  a  recurrence 
to  a  metallic  currency*  No  man's  pre- 
pay could  be  iafb,  or  even  have  a  value 
until  tbAt  frholesoine  state  were  restored ; 
iMid  the  only  dispute  would  be,  whether 
the  method  of  restoring  it  now  proposed, 
was  luch  as  ought  to  meet  with  tne  appro- 
bation of  discreet  men. 

The  plAn  of  the  right  hon.  ^tleman, 
dr  father  of  die  committee,  lay  m  a  narrow 
compass.  It  was,  that  the  Bank,  in  Feb- 
ruary neict,  shoidd  pay  at  the  altered 
atandArd  of  il.  1«.  all  demands  upon  them 
to  the  extent  of  60  ouncei  of  gold ;  that 
lA  Octobte  they  sbouM  pi^  them  in  gold 
at  the  rate  6f  $i.l9t.€d,;  And  by  the  1st 
6f  May^  WBOi  t^vert  to  the  old  Mint 
sitadtfrd  of  a£  I7si  10^^:'  bilt  it  did  not 
Moptb^e:  fortbefdan  Was  to  continue 
ibr  two  years  from  that  dbte,  during  i^ch 
the  Battk  was  to  payits  notes  in  Dullion 
at  ihe  Mint  pric^.  The  drift  of  the  whole 
was,  that  in  i  years  from  the  present  date, 
tiiat  WAS  in  thee  nidth  year  of  ptoce,  the 
country  should  hbve  a(  prospect,  though  a 
distai&t  Mbf  di  enjdVtng  once  more  the 
blessing  of  a'  iteUlbe  currency*  The 
^WDtqrir^mihdi  uriebted  ^  his;  hon; 


friend  behold  him  for  employing  his  mind, 
so  well  endowed  upon  all  subjects,  upon 
this ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  convinced, 
that  the  plan  hb  hon.  friend  had  suggested 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  Uquse,  how- 
ever, would  bear  in  knind  that  the  project 
of  the  committee  was  not  his  hon.  friend's 
plan:  it  was  a  proposition  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description,  for  it  deferred  all  pay- 
ments in  bullion  for  two  years,  and  did 
not  at  last  give  the  country  a  specie  cur- 
rency until  the  lapse  of  two  years  more. 
It  was  true  that  some  sort  of  stepping-stone 
to  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  ffbr  it  was  idle  to 
conceal  the  name)  mignt  be  prudent ;  but 
he  could  not  without  alarm  and  abhor- 
rence see  an  attempt  thus  made  to  intro- 
duce for  no  less  a  term  than  18  months, 
a  standard  of  value  unknown  to  the  usages 
of  the  kmgdom :  it  was  in  fact  raising  the 
price  of  gold  because  the  price  of  paper 
was  lowered :  **  if  your  paper,''  said  the 
minister,  ^  will  not  come  to  my  gold ;  my 
gold  must  come  to  your  paper :  if  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain.*' 
Perhaps  the  most  ehxpient  of  the  many 
elbquent  passages  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  genUeman  related  to  this  sub- 
ject-*to  the  daneer  that  might  iurise  from 
altering  the  ancient  permanent  standard 
of  value :  and  it  was  this  that  produced 
in  his  (Mr.  T.'s)  mind,  the  greatest  de- 
gree m  alarm :  he  feared  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ancient  standard,  being  once 
broken  down,  would  never  again  be  re- 
stored. The  system  was  proposed  bn  the 
other  side  as  a  security  against  possible 
dangers ;  but  he  would  ask  in  his  turn,  if 
there  were  not  in  that  very  system  a  pos- 
sible danger  of  establishing  a  precedent 
of  most  injurious  consequences  i  Suppose 
(to  put  a  case)  e^ery  thing  went  on  as 
well  as  could  be  desired  from  hence  until 
October ;  that  there  were  no  complaints 
of  a  drain  on  the  Bank,  or  of  a  want  of 
currency  for  the  supply  of  merchants ; 
what  answer  might  be  made  to  the  apnli- 
cation  to  carry  into  farther  effect  the  pian 
of  to-night?  What  security  was  tnere 
that  the  wishes  of  the  country  would  be 
complied  with,  or  that  an  application 
would  not  be  made  by  ministers  to  parlia- 
ment, stating  that  the  8/.  IBs.  6d.  was  not 
a  sufficient  price  for  gold,  and  that  4/.  Is* 
must  be  continued,  or  the  kingdom  would 
be  exposed  to  imminent  perils  f  It  would 
b^  said,  jberhaps,  '<  we  have'  had  18 
months  of  this  state  of  things,  and  why 
ibobUir^recui^tofUiottaGrr  Wbowoidd 
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answer  for  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  such  a  case  ?  It  was  not 
▼ery  unlikely  that  petitions  in  numbers 
might  be  presented,  in  order  that  the 
standard  might  remain  at  the  same  rate. 
Suppose  at  the  termination  of  four  years 
some  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
occur  like  those  of  IT^T,  which  induced 
government  to  think  it  impolitic  to  perform 
their  engagement ;  they  might  then  say, 
the  Mint  price  of  gold  is  not  enough,  let 
us  go  back  to  S/.  I9s.  6d*  per  oz^  or  sup- 
ported by  precedent,  they  might  even 
urge  the  necessity  of  returning  to  4/.  Is. 
the  price  allowed  three  years  before. 
Surely  this  was  a  very  possible  danger 
against  which  there  was  no  ffuard,  and  the 
country  might  be  deprivea  of  all  hope 
of  ever  returning  to  cash  payments  at  all : 
the  Bank  restriction  itself  might  be  pro- 
posed at  the  very  moment  when  people, 
thought  a  wholesome  currency  was  re- 
stored. For  his  part,  he  should  wish  to 
cut  off  at  once  all  retreat  to  the  doctrines 
which  had  so  nearly  ruined  them  all  during 
the  last  25  years.  If  war  should  again 
bresk  out,  the  first  thing  they  might  hear 
would  be— let  us  go  back  to  the  3/.  19^ 
6</.— and  then  let  us  eo  back  to  the  other 
step^and  then  a  bill  passed  in  24  hours 
suspending  all  cash  payments— and  so  the 
wheel  might  go  round,  till  they  came  to 
where  they  now  were.  This  deserved  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  gentleman 
in  the  country.  Without  introducing 
much  of  party  into  this  subject,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  must  look  with  ex- 
treme jealousy  at  every  danger  of  altera* 
rion  in  the  plans  of  an  administration, 
which,  by  the  proceeding  now  before  the 
House,  reversed  every-  principle  which 
they  had  formerly  c6o8idered  sacred. 
What  security  had  the  nation,  aher  all 
that  had  passed,  that  they  would  not  again 
retrace  their  steps  ?  Having  lately  had  a 
new  light  break  m  upon  them,  respecting 
which  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  harshly, 
whfit  confidence  could  the  people  feel  that 
in  a  few  ^ears  the^  would  not  be  visited 
by  a  fresh  illumination  ?  It  was  the  interest 
of  ministers  now  to  adopt  one  course,  and 
they  adopted  it;  but  it  might  be  their 
interest  on  some  future  occasion  to  adopt 
another  course,  diametrically  opposite; 
and  what  pledge  did  they  give  that  they 
would  not  desert  the  line  they  were  now 
pursuing  ?  What  then  was  to  be  gained  by 
this  much-boasted  discovery  ?  Here  he 
might  make  many  observations  upon  the 
dnuB  iqpoa  the  Bank,  and  on  the  rtdac- 
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tion  of  discounts :  but  he  fbrbore,  bebauit 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  House  would 
hear  them  to  much  greater  advantage 
from  some  of  the  directors  or  merchants 
whose  interests  were  concerned.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  plan,  because  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  it  to  be  so  full  of 
danger,  that  nothing  could  justify  it  but 
paramount  necessity.  If  cash  payments 
could  not  be  restored  without  it,  then  he 
would  give  his  consent  to  it,  but  not  tiU 
then.  He  meant  to  put  the  matter  foirly, 
and  he  hoped  he  had  done  so. 

What  then  was  the  real  ground  of  this 
proceeding  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
this— that  the  Bank  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
Ministers  might  now  talk  for  ever  to  tht 
contrary,  without  avail ;  the  fact  had 
almost  been  avowed  by  the  rieht  hon. 
gentleman,  that  it  was  absolutehr  neces- 
sary to  take  some  security  from  the  Bank^ 
in  conseouence  of  the  conduct  it  had  pur- 
sued, and  the  opinions  it  entertained.  As 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Bank,  he  (Mr. 
Tierney)  was  as  hostile  to  them  in  ge- 
neral as  any  roan ;  but  in  justice  to  thai 
establishment,  it  was  but  right  to  say,  thul 
the  opinions  of  the  Bank  had  been,  and, 
until  the  resolutions  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman were  agreed  to,  «till  were,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  House ;  they  atill  remained 
on  their  Journals,  the  right  hon.  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  haviojg  prevailed 
on  the  House  to  adopt  them  in  1810,  in 
opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Horner.  Since  that  time  liffht  bad  cer- 
tainly broken  in  upon  the  diancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  and  who  should  assert  thai 
light  might  not  break  in  upon  the  Bank 
directors  ?  If  a  decided  opinion  of  the 
majorfty  of  the  countrv  and  of  the  House 
had  made  converts  of  ministers,  and  had 
induced  them  to  abandon  a  course  they 
had  undeviatingly  pursued  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  was  it  unfair  to  suppose 
that  tlie  Bank  directors  might  be  converted 
also  ?  He  did  not  contend  that  those  gen- 
tlemen were  at  all  warranted  in  entertain- 
ing the  strange  ahd  wild  notions  they  had 
promulgated ;  but  practically  how  did  the 
matter  stand  ?  The  committee  maintained 
as  an  abstract  principle,  and  as  statesmen 
and  philosophers,  that  the  issue  of  papw 
governed  the  price  of  gold,  and  therefore 
Uiat  the  issue  of  paper  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated with  a  view  to  the  safe  resumption 
of  cash  pajrments ;  but  the  directors,  not 
pretending  to  be  judges  of  political  eco« 
nomy,  merely  replied,  that  there  would 
beanin  upuathemi  and  they  iniisl  call 
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Id  their  paper  for  the  porpose  of  protect- ^ 
ing  themseWes.  The  issue  then  was  be- 
tweeo  statesoden  and  philosophers,  acting 
upon  solid  principles  of  political  economVi 
and  Bank  directors  who  considered  only 
their  own  peculiar  conTenience,and  private 
interests*  It  had  always  struck  him  with 
astonishment  that  26  such  well-informed 
gentlemen  could  be  found  to  maintain 
tJiat  the  price  of  gold  was  in  no  way  regu* 
latecl  by  the  issue  oPpaper :  that  seemed 
ft  monstrous  proposition^  and  the  direc* 
tors  were  now  in  a  manner  bound  to  ad- 
mit, when  they  found  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  differing  from  them»  that  they  must 
be  in  the  wrong :  they  were  even  aban- 
doned in  this  opinion  by  their  old  friend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  been  long  under  the  wing  of  the 
Bank,  was  determined  now  to  act  and 
think  for  himself;  he  even  required  from 
his  ancient  associates,  the  directors,  some 
security  that  within  a  given  space  of  time, 
they  would  do  what  was  right  towards  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side  amounted  to  this, 
and  to  nothing  else— that  the  Bank  of 
England^  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted, 
because  it  was  evident,  from  some  expres- 
sions used  by  the  direaors,  that  they 
would  not  take  the  proper  and  necessary 
measures  for  paying  their  own  notes,  tie 
should  be  glad  to  know  bow  it  was  pos- 
sible to  say  anjr  thing  more  severe  against 
ft  body  of  men  in  trade  ?  It  was  saying,  in 
truth,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take 
the  diortest  road  to  pay  their  ^debts :  it 
was  an  imputation  on  their  integrity ;  the 
legislature  would  not  trust  them  to  the 
extent  of  dealing  honestly  by  their  cre- 
ditors :  it  was  telling  them  that  their  ob' 
ject  was  not  to  resume  cash  payments, 
that  they  would  postpone  and  avoid  it  by 
all  means,  unless  compulsion  were  put 
upon  them,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
to  be  absolutely  chained  down.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Bank  seemed  to  be  acting 
very  foolishly*  even  with  a  view  to  their 
own  interest,  for  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view^  the  plan  was  most  &vourable  to 
than.  At  least,  therefore,  the  Bank  were 
ftctinf^  upon  a  disbterested  princq>le  in 
opposing  this  |dan/ unless  it  were  to  be 
supposed  that  they  did  not  onderstand 
what  was,  or  what  was  not,  for  thenr  own 
benefit.  Was  it  not,  however,  extraor- 
dinary, that  so  much  paint  should  be 
takeh  to  obtam  a  security  from  the  Bank, 
and  that  the  House  lAotdd  takfe  \i  6k 
gswilfd  thai  g»vtomient  wsouU  do  irlifi 


was  right  ?  The  evidence  was  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  this,  for  it  showed  that  the 
Bank  had  uniformly  endeavoured  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  that  government  had 
as  uniformly  resisted  it.  The  crime  of  the 
Bank,  if  crime  were  the  proper  Word,  was 
that  which  had  brought  many  men  to  rnift 
—keeping  bad  company :  they  seemed  to 
have  bad  a  blind  affection  for^,  and  ft 
foolish  confidence  in,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  now  reduced 
them  to  this  melancholy  pass,  and  a  me^ 
lancholy  pass  it  was  indeed.  The  course 
of  things  bad  been  this : — In  1816,  parlia* 
ment  passed  a  bill,  declaring  that  cash 
payments  should  be  resumed  in  1818 :  thft 
Bank  took  steps  to  effect  it,  by  advertising 
that  they  would  pay  a  certam  portion  m 
their  notes  in  specie :  in  the  year  follow* 
ing,  1817»  they  went  farther,  and  agreed 
to  pay  all  notes  dated  before  January  of 
that  year,  amounting  to  many  million^. 
But  what  did  the  chancellor  of  the  exche* 

auer  do?  He  stated  in  the  House  with 
le  utmost  triumph,  that  the  Bank  were 
paying  gold,  and  that  a  specie  currency 
was  actually  commenced.  This  was  the 
same  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  who 
now  declared,  that  the  Bank  was  not  to 
be  trusted.  It  was  contended  by  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  standard  of  valuer 
that  the  Bank  ought  then  to  have  reduced 
its  issues ;  but  it  now  turned  out  in  the 
evidence,  that  it  had  not  been  done,  and 
that  if  stupiditv  were  not  the  right  word, ' 
as  applied  to  the  directors,  guilt  was  mi« 
doubtedly  the  right  word,  as  applied  to 
the  ministers,  "nie  evidence  of  Mr.  Har« 
man  was  decisive :  he  stated  that  the  Bank 
did  not  decrease  its  issues,  for  it  had  no 
control  over  them,  as  the  whole  manage* 
ment  was  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  go* 
vernment.  Was  it  not  then  most  extra* 
ordmary,  that  no  securitv  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
while  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  was  ex* 
torting  the  most  peremptorv  securitiea 
from  the  Bank ;  in  snort,  the  shepherd  was 
to  be  put  into  the  stocks,  while  the  wolf 
was  to  be  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  flock* 
He  felt  no.  regard  for  the  directors;  JSk 
(hair  corporate  oapacitv;  with  thiiee  or 
fonr  he  was  acquamted^  and  to  one  he 
was  rdated,.b«it  private  feelinffs  should 
have  no  influence  upon  his  ccmduct ;  and 
when  he  reoommeaded  that  all  the  securi* 
ties  should  not  be  taken  from  them,  he 
did  it  upon  publia  grounds.  He  could 
notifigurejte.hiBMelf  aay. thing  more.misy 
ctueirouii  ihaai  fot  Ihe  gofcmbieot  ta  hold 
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Site  Bank  to  ibe  world  as  uhWortl^ 
public  confideoce :  a  pmftte  ettabliah- 
oieat  weald  H^te  been  ruined  by  it,  and 
jUid  Bank  of  England  was  now  only  to 
4B«ist  Wider  tbe  control,  and  at  tbe  dis- 
4ireti0ft  of  miniiteni :  ibe  directors  were 
no  longer  to  decide  upon  the  increasing 
«r  decreasing  of  their  issues :  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  tbe  management 
of  their  own  aflbica:  three  ncionths  ago 
ibe  Bank  was  respected  by  all  classes^ 
'Qven  courted  and  conciliated  by  ministers: 
sow  it  was  abused  bf  its  oldest  friends, 
and  abtfDdoned  by  the  whole  world.  As 
long  as  there  was  ia  3ank  it  was  our  in^ 
Seseit  toouuntainitsdiaracSer;  npontbat 
depended  Ae  lesltitoation  kk  imkh  Ae 
public  would  hold  the  currency  s  and  a 
taere  extraordinary  recipe  foi^  govemmettt 
1MB  ae^er  beard  of  than  this— that  he- 
oaase  some  new  light  had  broken  in  upon 
Sboae  liitherto  <<  in  middle  and  utter  dark- 
nest/'  tbe  ^rictest  eecurities  were  thus 
So  be  demanded,  and  tbe  Utniost  r%ottr 
displiqred«  Did  be  then  not  wiihfbr  ae- 
iparitiesf  He  did  wish  lor  them ;  and  as 
the  BMMt  effectual  securtty,  he  required 
ibat  the  Bank  should  be  paid  the  adyanoes 
k  bad  made  to  the  foil  extent  deaaanded. 
If  tliqr  wanted  I0|000|00tf.  let  Uiem  be 
said,  and  then  let  the  House  jMss  soaoe 
atrong  resolutions,  that  at  tbe  time  ap- 
pointed a  specie  ourrescy  should  oertaio^ 
oe  restored.  Thus  the  wbde  zeapdnsi* 
bility  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Baid:, 
and  barmosjr  mifffat  yet  be  restored,  if  all 
oOmmunicafeu>n  between  the  Bank  and 
msvemment  had  not  been  ^uite  ott  oC 
The  House  bad  seen  some  stnmge  poUti- 
oal  reconcBiations  among  ministers,  and 
aiire  be  waa  that  a  re*uBion  between  the 
chanoellor  of  the  exchequer  and  tbe  Bank 
woadd  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of 
die  coQdtry  than  the  personal  coalition  to 
which  he  referred.  The  Bank  would  dien 
have  no  excuse  for  neglectina  to  pre^e 
«*Hittjr,  he  would  go  the  Icagth  of  aamig, 
that  if  after  the  repayment  of  the  dm,  it 
dU  not  take  the  necessary  staw  toi^eaume 
cash  payments,  it  woidd  forfoit  itt  eta* 
sacter,  and  be  for  one  would  vote  itscoa^ 
duct  in  such  case  aTiolatioo<if  its  charier^ 
aad  support  the  apooinan»iit  of  d  new 
Bank,  and  the  anmhilalieh  of  the  eUL 
If  the  directors  deservedly  forfiuted  eeo* 
fideoce,  away  with  diem;  butitwaamost 
nnfair  that  ministeea  should  insist  thM  the 
nachinery  of  Threadneedl»»street  should 
work  as.  easily  as«rev,  andyot  withhold 
Hi^ymf  ailfiaii|,wifGii  fedCMra^ita 


■ftoiitty*  His  firm  conviction  was,  that 
after  what  had  passed,  if  the  10,boaOOOL 
were  paid,  the  Bank  would  be  ready  in 
two  yean  or  sooner  to  resume  cash-pay- 
meats.  He  was  ode  of  those  who  believed 
that  the  ordinary  current  of  the  Bank, 
unless  checked  by  war,  a  deficient  harveat, 
or  some  other  Cause  of  equal  power,  woidd 
necessarily  bring  the  exchanges  right, 
and  that  in  healthy  times  it  would  be 
found  much  more  difficult  td  get  die  gold 
oat  of  the  Country,  than  to  entice  it  into 
itk  For  this  opinion  he  could  state  many 
reasons,  wer^  he  not  aliraid  of  wearyimr 
the  House*  The  House  would  dd  weU 
to  consider  what  the  consequence  of  tb^ 
postponetneOt  for  four  years  would  bb, 
and  m  what  a  state  of  jeopardy  the  g6- 
verdknent  would  be  placed  m  tbe  event  of 
the  breaking  out  of  a  new  wto.  If  in  the 
course  of  4  years  such  calamity  ongbt  be 
expected,  wsis  it  any  thing  less  than  mad- 
ness not  to  have  made  arrangementa 
aoonbr?  AU  these  things  preto^  upbn 
his  mind  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
which  provided  that  the  Bank  should  be 
paid  its  advance  in  Certain  proportiona 
rinontldy  to  the  extent  required.  Yet  to 
vote  die  money  for  auoh  a  purpose  waft 
doing  aOthiag;  the  House  had  voted  it 
last  year,  but  die  cbanceUoir  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  never  paid  its  it  now  ap» 
peered  thltt  she  directors  bad  had  aome 
commuaicalions  with  the  chancdlor  of 
the  exchequer  and  lord  Liverpool,  with 
a  i^ew  toreMaaii^  cash  payd[ients  in  July  e 
it  wasagreedtbatamiUidn  amoBitb  ^oald 
be  repaid  to  tbe  Bank,  and  parliament 
cdnfirmed  diia  understanding  by  its  vote^ 
but  what  was  the  resdt?  The  chaacellor 
of  tbe  cixdiequer  pkud  780 fiM.  in  Mayw 
refused  to  disburse  a  diittioff  more,  and 
now  turned  round  upon  the  Bank  and  ac* 
eased  itx>f  beinff  aegligait  and  impro* 
vkient.  b  tamed  out  also  on  the  evidence^ 
that  the  Baiak  had  remonstrated  againat 
die  foreign  loan  as  idjunouS  to  the  tai* 
changes,  and  this  previous  to  theprdposd 
of  the  renewal  of  tne  resection  ;  v^t  the 
chancellor  of  tbe  excbequ^  had  come 
down  to  continue  it  only  for  toe  year, 
when  he  mast  have  been  morally  oertaia 
thai  a  speeie  circuladon  could  not  bo  re* 
tored  b^  the  date  appomted.  Thus  ba 
had  wilfully  dakided  the  ceaotry,  and 
yet  wished  to  appropriate  to  hiniaeif  all 
the  confidener  the  pid>lic  iustly  felt  in  the 
BiEuik.  Tbe  directors  might  have  beta 
dmed,  but  atkast  their  dupery  was  less 
*  '   '      tddnaadosidHaMtedoospiiacy 
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of  miniiterfl.  He  ipisftr  fipom  oonotinii^ 
in  the  wilcl  and  ^stonary  doctrmea  set 
forth  iQ  lome  of  tl^  pampb^U  pubJtisbed 
on  the  subject :  but  when  he  found  that 
80  many  men  of  good  intentions  were 
hostile  tp  the  present  plan»  he  could  noi 
hdp  t^iinkiDg  that  th^re  was  something  a^ 
tha  bottom  wrong.  It  would  be  asserted, 
BO  doubty  that  such  men  did  not  under* 
stand  what,  th^y  were  talking  about— thai 
they  argued  against  the  principles  of  such 
and  such  approved  writers;  this  might  be 
a.yery  pleasant  answer  for  ministers*  but 
it  would  iy>t  satisfy  those  who  would ,  he 
severe  losers  by  thfi  achense.  Neat  ifr 
would  be  urged,  that  stich  doctrines  COH 
courased  panic,  but  it,  was  one  of  tba 
chief  beauties  of  the  amendment^  that  it 
put  an  end-to  all  causes  of  alarm.  Hoiv<9 
ever,  panic  waa  a  veiy  favourite  wor4 
on  the  other  side;  but  had  not  at  man, 
with  a  }QL  note,  some  cause  to  complain, 
who,  when  betook  it  to.  the  Bank^  waa 
told  it  was  good  for  nothing,  unless  he 
could  bring  with  it  others  to  the  amount 
of  24(M.  This  must  excite  in  him  a 
degree  of  alarm  for  the  consequences; 
and  yet,  because  he  could  not  command 
the  sum  required,  he  was  to  be  denied 
his  gold.  Suppose  he  wished  to  bury  it 
in  his  garden— suppose  he  told  the  Bank 
that  that  was  his  fancy:  the raswer would 
be,  that  the  legislature  had  prevented  iti 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  It  was  a  ne^ 
cessary  part  of  the  plan  that  Bank*noteft 
shodd  be  made  a  legal  tender,  but  that 
could  not  be  effected  without  gross  in- 
justice. The  distinction  betweeo  a  person- 
with  240/.,  and  another  who  had  only  10/, 
in  Bsnkonotes,  was  most  iniquitous:  the 
one  might  amass  his  ingot,,  while  the  other 
could  only  trust  to  his  paper»  Suppose  a 
naan  having  a  IQL  note  in  his  hano^  were 
to  walk  Into  the  Bank,  ai^d  deaaand  gold 
for  it.  «  No,**  replies  the  derk,  «  you 
shall  get  no  gold  fpr  that»  but  go  back  and; 
procure  240^  and  then  vou  shall  have  an 
inffQl.  If  you  are  frighteped  about  tho 
vaTueof  the  Banknotes,  more  shame  for 
you ;  a  man  of  your  limited  fortune  has. 
no  right  to  be  frightened*"  It  had  been 
said  that  no  evidence  had  beien  called  be- 
fore the  committee  as jo. the, merits  of 
tbis  projept,  and  it  was  au  extraordinary 
truth>  that  from  the  moment  it  was  re-v 
solved.  upoE^  00  human,  being  was  con- 
sulted as.  to  its  effects.  It  was  made  a 
Kiot  of  honour  that  the  directors  should 
ve  no  communication  with  the  com*, 
miilee ;  they  weie  tamo^p  and  driven 


outoftberocBBit  and*  day  after  dajsi^ae^ 
formed  at  the  door  a  melancholy  quaraib 
tine.  At  the  preset  nsoment,  esceptinjg 
privately,  ministers  knew  nothing- of  theia 
opinions,  and  the  plan  before  the*  Housew 
They  had,  indeed,  been  asked  about  Mr« 
Rioiurdo's  system,  and  their  answer  waa 
not  one  of  the  wisest^  when  they  spoka 
about  paying.at  die  Mint  price  of  the  daj^ 
Mr.  Baring  was  the  only  soul  who  bad 
been  asked  a  question  on  the  sub|eot,  and 
he  distinctly  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the^best  course  would  be  to  leave  to  the 
Baok  the  conduct  of  its  own  conceroi 
repaying  it.  the  advances  which  it  had 
made  to  government.  Ministers  musti 
therefore,  not  be  much  surprised,  if  their 
found  the  plan  scouted  out  of  doors,  fr 
the  davB  of  the  Bank  were  allowed  to  the 
extent  of  laOOOiOOOt  not  onlv  all  indelk 
oacywould  be  avoided,  but  the  secttrityr 
would  be  greater ;  and  if  government  were 
to  be  trusted  at  aU  without  any  guard  upoA 
their  conduct,  there  was  no  occasion  foe 
the  plan.  Parliament  would  probably 
meet  before  either  Februar^r  or  October; 
and  if  in  the  intermediate  time  the  B^k 
did  not  take  die  necessary  steps  to  resume 
cash  payments,  it  would  then  he  Mvitt> 
cientlv  early  to  call  the  directors  before 
the  House.  There  was  no  diffisseoee  id 
allowing  the  Bank  two  years,  and  limiting 
it  tp  short  periods,  excepting  that  the 
latter  fettered  all  discretion.  There  wae 
another  ar^^ument  in  favour  of  the  amendt 
ment  of  his  hon.  friend :  could  any  one 
doubt  thai  the  plan  of  the  right  hoo«  gen* 
tleman  was  the  cause  of  the  depression  of 
the  funds?  Would  any  commerdal  man 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  amended  plan 
were  adopted,  the  conseouence  would  be 
an  immediate  rise  in  the  funds  ?  He  waa 
himself  satisfied  of  that  fact.  How  cotdd 
ihe  conduct  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex^ 
chequer  produce  credit  or  confidence  in 
g^emment,  when  even  in  time  of  peace 
be  was  about  to  have  recourse  to  a  loanf 
Tl^e  machinations  of  government  bad 
ahreacfy  reduced  the  consols  to  66.  Wae 
it  not  a  material  object  at  a  time  Hke  thi%i 
when  there  was  so  much  alarm,  and  se 
much  cause  for  it,  to  do  every  thing  which 
could  tranquilliae  men's  minds  ?  Oh  buty 
says  thf  chancellor  of  the  excheqaeik— 
<<  Who  cares  foi;  aktnn?  Rely  upon  nie» 
and  aU  will  be  righu'*  But  u^  ooeU 
rely  ou  men  goveroed  by  ne  fixed  opiaion,^ 
who  to-day  professed  themadves  convene 
to  right  principlMt  because  they  could 
not  Mp  themselves ;  and  wbe  to*aionroir 
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would  return  to  their  old  errors  and  absiir* 
didet,  if  left  to  their  own  wills  ?  One  right 
kon.  gentleman  had  triumphed  over  his 
colleagues  in  having  maintained  a  con- 
sistent opinion  from  the  beginning,  and 
he  sincerely  congratulated  him  on  such  a 
cause  of  tnumph,  because  he  felt  that  it 
was  a  benefit  to  the  country  that  such 

X*  ions  should  be  held  by  a  man  in  high 
e ;  but  his  colleagues  were  not  entitled 
to  respect  or  confidence  for  one  moment, 
after  the  disgraceful  part  they  had  acted. 
One  minister  had  msintained  what  was 
right,  that  the  issue  of  paper  governed 
the  price  of  gold ;  while  another  as  stre- 
nuously insisted  that  a  pound  note  ^d  a 
shilling  were  equal  in  value  to  the  guinea. 
But  the  joke  was,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  had  broached  the 
last  enlightened  maxim,  now  asserted  with 
all  his  might  that  a  pound  note  and  a 
shilling  would  not  purchase  a  guinea. 
Would  it  not  be  a  dismce  to  the  House 
to  keep  on  its  joumus  such  a  resolution 
■s  that  he  had  now  alluded  to,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  resolutions  proposed  this 
night?  The  principles  of  the  two  were 
diametrically  opposite,  and  to  reconcile 
them  was  impossible.  Ministers  now 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  taking  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  question ;  but  sad  work 
they  made  of  it.  What  defence  they 
could  set  up  he  knew  not ;  and  how,  not- 
withstanding their  sudden  change  to  just 
principles,  they  could  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  and 
the  noble  lord  had  in  fact  entered  into  the 
committee  without  any  plan  of  any  kind, 
and  for  anv  good  they  did,  Gog  and 
Mago^  might  as  well  have  been  sitting  on 
each  side  the  chair.  There  they  might 
have '  remained,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ability  of  the  chairman  who  had  helped 
them  out  of  their  scrape.  By  some  good 
luck  a  plan  came  to  them,  either  by  the 
twopenny  post  or  by  some  other  convey- 
ance; immediately  they  took  hold  of  it, 
they  shouted  Te  Detim,  and  thanked  God 
for  sending  them  a  scheme  which  was 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  system 
•n  which  they  had  acted  for  the  last  25 
years.  He  should  recommend  the  amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  friend,  as  most  likely  to 
conciliate  the  pubNc  mind,  and  to  allay 
those  alarms  wnich  had  sprung  out  of  the 
bad  management  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  He  should  therefore  propose, 
either  thai  the  amendment  be  adopted,  or 
thai  the  House  sboald  adjourn  the'farU>er 
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consideration  of  this  momentous  question. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  would  not  content  himself  with  a 
silent  vote  on  the  present  occasion,  lest  it 
might  be  imputea  to  him,  that  he  gave 
merely  a  sullen  acouiescence  in  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend.  So  far 
from  that,  it  received  his  most  cordial 
approbation,  persuaded  as  he  was,  that  it 
was  admirably  calculated  to  insure  that 
most  desirable  object,  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  Had  he  felt  differentlv, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  have  had  the 
candour  to  express  his  opinion  without  re* 
serve.  He  had  always  oeen  of  opinion^ 
that  it  was  highly  advisable,  that  the  re* 
striction  should  be  removed  whenever  the 
commercial  and  political  relations  of  the 
country,  rendereo  such  a  measure  safe  and 
practicable ;  and  it  was  on  that  ground, 
that  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  pro- 
posed to  the  House  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  Such  was  still  his  opinion ;  from 
that  opinion  he  should  never  deviate :  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  charged  with 
inconsistency  on  that  score.  He  had 
never  argued  or  imagined  that  this  coun- 
try could,  with  safety,  persist  in  uphold- 
ing a  paper  circulation,  without  a  fixed 
standard  of  value ;  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  every  other  nation.  The  commit- 
tee, at  the  commencement  of  their  deli- 
berations, had  determined  to  avoid  all 
theoretical  reasonings,  and  to  address 
themselves  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
question.  That  was  the  course  which  he 
intended  individually  to  take  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  bv  no  means  wished 
to  shrink  from  any  opinions  which  he  had 
formerly  avowed ;  but  he  begged  that  the 
House  would  take  those  opinions  from 
the  printed  documents,  from  the  resolu- 
tions on  their  journals,  which  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  proposing  to  pariiament, 
and  from  his  own  recorded  arguments, 
and  not  from  the  representations  of  those, 
who,  without  much  regard  to  candour  or 
civility, had  chosen  testate  them  for  him. 
The  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  times 
had  rendered  a  temporary  suspension  of 
metallic  payments  (however  the  necessity 
of  such  a  deviation  from  ancient  principles 
might  be  regretted)  wise  and  politic ;  out 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  the 
object  of  government  had  always  been  a 
return  to  cash  payments  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  question  therefore  was  not 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  return 
to  cash  payments;  but  what  was  the  fittest 
opportunity  and  most  convenient-  modt^ 
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«f  accomplishing  that  purpose.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  ^mendmeDt  was,  to 
get  rid  of  the  original  resolutions,  and  of 
the  whole  plan  of  the  committee.  He 
could  not  therefore  consent  to  its  adop- 
tion; although  he  had  no  objection  to 
that  part  of  it  which  suggested  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  from  the  Bank  to 
gOTemroent,  to  be  made  in  monthly  instal- 
ments, except  that  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable to  restrict  the  proceedings  of  the 
treasury  to  so  precise  a  course.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  of  detail,  which  might 
be  settled  at  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity. Among  the  strange  occurrences  of 
the  day,  was  the  spectacle  of  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  opposite,  vindicating  the 
Bank  directors!  It  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  been  known  to  compliment  them ; 
but,  perhaps  the  richt  hon.  gentleman 
was  the  more  readily  induced  to  adopt 
this  new  practice,  by  supposing  that  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  government.  For  the 
first  time,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
discovered,  that  in  all  past  proceedings 
between  the  Bank  and  government,  the 
former  was  uniformly  risTit,  and  the  latter 
uniformly  wrong.  He  bad  censured  go- 
vernment for  not  repaying  the  Bank  in 
]817>  but  the  Bank  itself  did  not  wish  it. 
It  was  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  hon; 
member  who  had  moved  the  amendment 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  one  of  a 
deputation,  who  in  1818  had  waited  6n 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  and  himself,  to  re- 
quest, that  the  repayment  might  not  be 
rorther  extended.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man said,  that  the  proposed  plan  held  up 
the  Bank  directors  to  public  obloquy. 
This  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer) positively  denied.  He  had  been 
too  long  acquainted  with  those  gentlemen, 
to  doubt  their  integrity  and  honour ;  but 
ha  did  not  on  that  account  think  the  re- 
solutions less  necessary;  for,  whatever 
confidence  he  might  place  in  the  Bank,  he 
was  persuaded  that  nothins  but  the  ap* 
ptHntment  by  parliament  of  a  specific  pe- 
riod for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
woukl  satisfy  the .  public.  By  tne  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  country  would  be 
approadiing,  with  a  slow  but  a  sure  step, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  de» 
sirable  object  Without  some  preparatory 
measure  like  that  now  recommended,  how- 
ever great  might  be  the  exertioni  of  theBank 
to  resume  cash  payments,  the  public  would 
be  as  little  prepared  for  such  a  proceeding 
as  Ihey  were  at.  present  prepared  for 
(VOL.  XL.) 


the  resumption  of  cash  pajonents  in  July 
next ;  although  by  the  existing  law  the 
Bank  was  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie 
at  that  time.  The  measure  was  therefore 
intended  rather  to  warn  the  public  to  be 
prepared  for  such  a  change  in  the  internal 
economy,  of  the  country  than  to  impose 
any  constraint  upon  the  Bank,  or  to  ex- 
hibit towards  it  any  distrust ;  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  such  was  felt  to  be  its  cha- 
racter by  the  Bank  directors  themselves. 
A  variety  of  plans  had  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  but  he 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  one 
before  the  House.  The  plan  which  wsa 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  Bank 
should  pay  in  bullion  at  the  market  price, 
afibrded  no  advantage  as  a  regulation  of 
value ;  for  the  market  price  varied  every 
day.  Another  plan  recommended  that 
Bank  notes  should  not  be  paid  on  being 
presented,  but  only  at  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period  alter.  That,  however, 
might  cause  a  very  injurious  difierence  in 
the  actual  value  of  notes  of  the  same 
nominal  amount.  The  plan  of  restricting 
the  numerical  amount  of  the  issues  of 
Bank  notes  was  also  in  his  opinion  very 
objectionable,  and  would  place  the  Bank 
in  an  embarrassing  situation;  as  there 
were  many  considerations  to  attend  to 
besides  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
issues,  and  as  the  fear  of  exceeding  the 
amount  prescribed  by  parliament  would 
plunge  the  Bank  into  pei^tual  difficulties. 
The  proposition  for  altering  the  standard 
could  afford  only  a  momentary  advantage ; 
and  its  fallacy  had  been  sufficiently  ex- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  friend.  Having 
thus  briefly  hinted  at  the  different  mea- 
sures, which  had  been  suggested  in  com- 
petition with  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
committee,  he  would  now  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  objections  that  had  been  raised 
against  the  resolutions  proposed  by  his 
right  hon.  friend.  And  first,  with  regard 
to  the  regulation  for  the  permanent  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  four  years. 
In  the  hon.  gentleman's  amendment  the 
term  of  three  jears  was  proposed.  Now, 
according  to  the  regulations  recommended 
by  the  committee,  a  regulation  would  take 
place  almost  amounting  to  cash  payments 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  there- 
fore earlier  by  one  year  than  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted  that  public  opi- 
nion was  against  the  plan.  It  was  true 
that  public  clamour  had  been  excited 
against  it ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  discua« 
(SB) 
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•lok  then  ia  prMret6«  and  tiuit  which  h«4 
taken  place  in  the  other  House  of  parlia«> 
ment,  w6»Ld  disabuse  the  public  siindt  and 
allay  its  temporary  fernientation.  A  deprea* 
sion  of  the  funds  had  unquestionably  taken 
place ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  plan  to  occasion  it ;  and  he 
hop^i  a  few  days  giren  to  the  consider* 
atien  df  the  plan  would  induce  the  public 
to  concur  in  his  conviction  of  its  supe* 
riority  to  every  other  proposition  that  had 
been  made.    It  appeared  to    him    that, 
however  desirable  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was,  the  public  nad  hitherto 
experienced  no  inconvenience  from  the 
paper  currency,  as  it  had  answered  in- 
ternally every  purpose  of  metallic  pay* 
ment.     The    propoeed    plan,    however^ 
would  prove  highly  advantageous  by  pro* 
viding  against  any  unforeseen  event,  aris* 
ing  from  public  alarm,  or  sudden  commOo 
tion.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  had,  in 
one  part  of  his  speech,  dluded  to  the  evi* 
dence  before  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Now,  on  a  reference  to  the  report 
it  would  appear,  that  of  fourteen  gentle- 
men examined  by  the  committee,  ten,  in- 
cluding  the  governor,    and    deputy-go* 
nemOr  of  the  Bank,  were  in  its  favour. 
Three  (Mr.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Harman)  were  certainly  against  it; 
and  one  (Mr.  Ward)  gave  no  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.-*Referring  to  Mr. 
Baring's  evidence,  which  was  certainly  the 
most  important  of  any,  fi-om  the  deuil  of 
facts  and  reasonings  into  which  that  gen* 
tieman  had  entered,  he  must  say  that  he 
could  not  avoid  thinking  it  very  extraor- 
dinary that    the  right    hon.    gentleman 
should  describe  that  evidence  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  proposed  plan.    So  far 
was  that  from  being  the  case,  that  a  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Baring's  evidence  would  show 
not  only  that  he  had  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  plan,  but  that  hff  had  ex- 
plained in  the  clearest  manner  the  grounds 
on  which  that  approbation  was  founded. 
Mr.  Baring  had  declared  that  he  thought 
the  plan  perfectly  practicable,  and  in  fact 
that  it  was  a  plan  which  had  long  been  in 
operation  in  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  in  Europe  for  its 
node  of  conducting   business.    In    the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Baring,  he  (the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer),  on  the  best  consider- 
ation that  he  had  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,    perfectly   c'oncurred.    He  was 
confident  that  when  the   arguments  in 
fisvpor  of  the  plan  became  generally  known, 
tbe  alarm  that  had  been  felt  would  be  dis- 
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aipalid.  AslotbedlissioBsWhIehliadbeaB 
made  to  the  financial  conduct  aad  aperar 
tiobs  of  his  majesty's  present  govormaeiit»  * 
be  should  only  rensark,  thai  it  was  not  ofkcti 
that  a  government  had  uDdergone  such  ao 
ordeal.    All  its  most  secret  transaotiona 
had  been  brought  under  review;  and  ha 
though!  it  not  a  little  creditable  to  It,  thai 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad  discovered 
so  little  to  find  rault  with.    He  should  ail 
down,  with  the  natural  anxiety  which  a 
member  of  the  government  must  necas* 
sarily  feel  as  to  the  judgment  which  pa^p 
liament  would  form  of  its  conduct,  bul 
with  perfect  reliance  that  nothing  would 
be  discovered  to  impeach  its  intagntyi  and 
that  the   deliberate  voice  of  parliament 
would  confirm  its  judgment- 
Mr.  Manning  said,  he  had  to  plead  the 
example  of  an  hon.  member  who  had  pre* 
ceded  him,   for  referring  to  what  nad 
passed  in  another  place.    Much  stresa 
bad  been  laid  in  that  place  by  a  noble 
earl  on  a  paper  which  was  presented  to 
the  House,  containing  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  days  during  which  all  notes 
from  IL  to  1,000/.  circulated.    Though 
this  paper  was  curious,  no  inference  what- 
ever could  safely  be  drawn  from  It,  on 
account  of  the  entire  alteration  of  the 
practice  of  the  bankers  since  the  restrict 
tion.    Previously  to  1797,  it  .wss  w^ 
known,  that  when  a  banker  received  a 
note  he  put  it  into  hts  till,  and  paid  it 
out  again  to  the  individual  jrho  had  a 
demand  on  him.    But  at  present  it  waa 
the  practice  of  the  bankers  to  send  in  their 
parcels  of  notes  to  the  Bank,  from  ooa 
to  sixty  paroels  in  a  day,  with  an  earnest- 
request  to  the  clerks  not  to  mix  them,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  trace  them  to  their 
customers.    Any  gentleman  who  drew  a 
check  on  a  banker  must  now  perceive^ 
that  it  was  always  paid  In  new  notes, 
which  were  regularly  supplied  from  tha 
Bank  of  England.    The  inferences  #hich 
were  drawn  from  this  curious  paper,  that 
so  many  millions  of  notes  supported  so 
nsany  hundred    millions   of  eirculatioa» 
were,  by  this  plain  fact,  shown  to  be  en* 
tirely   worthless.      The  right   hon.  the 
master  of  the  Mint  had  said,  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  committee  with  an  intention 
to  fix  the  resumption  of  cash  paymentaat 
a  distant  period;  but  that  his  opinion  had 
been  entirdv  changed  bv  the  communica- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  25th  of  March. 
He  did  not  intend  to  defend  all  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  court  of  directors,  or  af 
any  court ;  bffit  it  waa  to  be  recollected^ 
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that  they  co^Id  not  apprehend  any  thing 
iot  themselvety  and  that  the  folioitade 
they  had  expressed  was  for  the  country. 
They  were  anxious  to  allay  the  alarms 
which  had  been  spread  throughout  the 
country ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  say, 
that  the  Bank  directors  were  taking  no 
ateps  at  tlie  present  moment  to  reduce 
Ae  circulation  of  the  country  or  cramp 
its  agriculture  or  coromeree.  But  if  the 
House  withdrew  its  confidence  from  the 
Bank  at  a  moment  Hke  the  present,  they 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  consc- 
iences. At  present  there  was,  however, 
no  ground  for  alarrm,  though  he  warned 
the  House  that  if  the  resolutions  were 
passed  they  might  have  a  tendency  to 
create  a  ibapdation  for  it.  To  prove  the 
tincerity  of  the  Bank  in  its  desire  to  re- 
amiie  eash  payments,  he  referred  to  tbe 
evidence,  p.  150  and  151  of  the  Appen- 
Ax,  of  the  governor  and  deputy  governor, 
and  Messrs.  Thornton  and  liarman.  But 
ht  knew  not  how  s^py  one  could  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  Bank,  afler  the  issue 
of  six  mimons  of  gold  in  1&17,  and  their 
engi^^ement  to  pay  many  millions  more. 
However  their  irisdom  might  be  called  in 
otieStion,  he  knew  not  what  better  evi- 
dence could  be  afforded  of  their  sincerity. 
The  resolottons,  if  passed  in  their  present 
ahape,  would  have  the  effect  of  fettering 
the  Bank  so  as  to  cause  an  inconvenient 
reduction  of  the  currency.  He  referred 
to  the  case  of  1796,  when  the  bank  notes 
were  reduced  from  14  to  9  millions,  and 
through  the  scarcity  of  money  the  consols 
fell  to  47,  though  notwithstanding  this 
the  restriction  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  issues  of  the  Bank,  he  contended, 
did  not  solely  regulate  the  price  of  bul- 
lion, for  when  Buonapart6  lanaed  in  France 
gold  fell  18#.  per  oz.  and  when  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  had  been  gained  it  fell  \Ss. 
though  the  amount  of  notes  were  the 
same  in  both  cases.  With  the  three  first 
original  resolutions  he  agreed ;  but  from 
the  others  he  should  dissent,  as  the  obli- 
gation on  the  Bank  to  pay  at  the  inter- 
mediate times  in  bullion,  at  a  certain 
pHce,  without  reference  to  circumstances, 
might  have  a  mischievous  effect  on  the 
country.  He  should,  if  nothing  else  w^ 
proposed,  vote  for  the  resolutions  of  the 
lion,  member  for  Coventry.  There  was, 
however,  one  part  of  those  resolutions 
Urom  which  he  dissented,  namely,  that 
tthich  forbad  the  Bank  from  purchasing 
government  securities.  He  called  to  the 
rOd^Ueclfon  of  the  House  the  sacrifices 


which  the  Bank  had  made  for  the  service 
of  the  country.  When  subsidies  were 
paid  io  foreign  powers,  they  had  purchased 
gold  without  considering  the  loss.  When 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, they  had  never  hesitated  a  mo« 
ment  in  procuring,  at  any  price,  the  gold 
required  for  the  public  service.  At  a 
time  when  a  silver  coinage  could  not 
have  been  effected,  they  had  supplied 
iu  place  with  tokens  at  a  loss  to  them- 
selves, according  to  the  best  estimate, 
of  a  million  sterling.  Ghreat  had  been 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  Bank  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  service;  and 
those  sacrifices  had  been  always  sub- 
mitted to  cheerftilly.  He  objected  to 
any  scale  in  the  price  of  gold  between  the 
present  period  and  1821,  because  he  was 
persuaded,  that  at  that  time,  unless  anr 
unforeseen  circumstances  intervened,  cash 
payments  WQuJd  be  resumed;  of  this  he 
was  certain,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could  go.  With  reference  to  the  Bank 
restriction  act,  if  bank  notes  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment  had  not  been  so  scarce, 
that  measure  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary :  and  ^e  only  feared  that  if  the  pre- 
sent measure  were  pushed  too  far,  we 
should  be  roudh  in  the  same  situation  we 
were  in  at  Uie  time  alluded  to.  ^  He  must 
therefore  vote  against  the  resolutions  which 
followed  the  first  three;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  he  most  decidedly  objected  to. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  was  fuHy  persuad- 
ed of  the  trudi  of  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  director,  that  the  Bank  wished  to  re- 
sume cash  payments,  but  he  was  just  as 
fully  persuaded  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  set  about  it.  When  called  before  the 
committee,  the  directors  individually  ad- 
mitted that  the  price  of  bullion  and  the 
rate  of  exchanges  were  affected  by  the 
amount  of  their  issues;  but  when  col- 
lected in  their  own  court  they  resolved 
that  '<  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  declare,  that  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  solid  foundation  for  such  a 
sentiment.**  And  now,  in  the  Remon- 
strance which  they  have  made  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  they  again 
admit  that  the  exchanges  are  affected  by 
their  issues,  for  they  condemn  the  mea- 
sure recommended  by  the  committee  for 
restoring  the  exchange  to  par,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  calculated  to  force 
them  to  contract  the  amount  of  their  cir- 
culation,  which  they  represent  as  fatal  to 
the  public  interest.  When  they  avowed 
such  inconsistent  opintoiis,  and  after  the 
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experience  which  the  House  had  of  their 
conduct,  it  would  be  the  highest  indbcre- 
lion  in  parliament  not  to  take  out  of  their 
hands  the  preparations  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments.     He  did  not  think  this 
a  question  only  between  the  Bank  and 
ministers,  as  it  had  been  argued  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  (  Mr.  Tierney  ),  but  rather 
one  between  ministers  and  the  Bank  on 
one  side,  and  the  country  on  the  other. 
He  was  therefore  disposed  to  concur  with 
his  right  hon.  friend  in  any  measure  which 
might  be  devised  to  keep  the  ministers 
also  under  control.      One  principle  was 
clear,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  was 
this,  that  those  who  had  the  power  of 
regulating  the  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  had  the  power  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  the  exchanges,  and 
the  price  of  every  commodity.     This 
power  clearly  resided  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank,  and  it  was  a  most 
formidable  one.    It  quite  astonished  him 
that  Mr.  Harman  could  imagine  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  an  individual  to  in* 
fluence  the  exchanges  against  the  wish  of 
the  Bank;  which  was  just  as  reasonable  as 
to  suppose  that  an  individual,  could  re- 
gulate the  price  of  corn  or  any  other 
commodity  of  general  consumption.    This 
question  was  one  of  immense  importance 
in  principle,  but  in  the  manner  of  bring- 
ing it  about  was  trivial,  and  not  deserving 
half  an  hour's  consideration  of  the  House. 
The  difficulty  was  only  that  of  raisioff  the 
currency    3  per  cent  in  value  [Hear, 
hear  !]•    And  who  could  doubt  that  even 
in  those  states  in  which  the  currency  was 
entirely  metallic,  it  often  suffered  a  va- 
riation equal  to  this,  without   inconve* 
nience  to  the  public    [Hear!].     In  this 
country  we  had  nothing  but  paper  in  cir- 
culation, and  therefore  every  variation  in 
the  value  of  our  currency  was  shown  by 
the  price  of  gold,  but  where  metal  alone 
circulated,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
cold  might,  from  various  circumstances, 
become  more  or  less  valuable,  and  thus 
affect  all  contracts,  though    from  their 
being  no  other  standard  to  measure  it  by, 
its  variations  were  less    palpable.    His 
particular  reason  for  supporting  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration  was  this.    By 
withdrawing  paper,  so  as  to  restore  the 
note  to  its  bullion  value  (an  alteration,  by 
the  bye,  only  of  d per  cent.),  the  House 
would  have  done  all  that  Was  required 

SHear,  hear !].  But  if  the  House  adopted 
le  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
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(Mr.  Ellice),  another  variation  in   the 
value  of  the  currency  would  take  plac^ 
which  it  was  hb  (Mr.  R.'s)  wish  tQg«iar4 
against.    If  that  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  an  extraordinary  demand  would  take 
place  for  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  coinage 
which  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
currency  S  or  4  per  cent  in  addition  lo 
the  first  enhancement  [Hear,  hear!}.— 
As  to  the  plan  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Hoijise,  it  was  that  which  the  Bank 
directors,  if  they  were  wise,  should  wish 
for  [hear!].  They  should  wish  to  fill  th^ 
circulation  with  paper,  and  so  long  aa 
they  had  the  privilege  of  giving  sold  bul- 
lion for  their  notes,  there  woiud  be  n^ 
coin  in  circulation— they  would  have  the 
monopoly.    They  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency ;  it  wouk) 
be  rather  their  interest  to  raise  it,  even  to 
double  the  value.      They  were  in  th# 
situation  of  creditors,  not  of  debtors; 
their  whole  capital    being  in  money  or 
other     securities     i^presenting    money 
[Hear,  hear!^.     As  to  the  resolution 
which  bore  that  the  government  should 
repay    the    Bank    a    certain    sum,    he 
could  not  agree  with  it.      The  House 
having  taken  a  security   that  the   cur- 
rency should   be   of  a  certain    value, 
thev  had  done  enough,  and  should  not 
fartiier  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  directors,  who  should  answer  to  their 
proprietors  only  for  the  management  of 
their  concerns.    The  Bank  might,  if  this 
resolution  were  agreed  to,  feel  some  diffi- 
culty in  putting  forth  the  amount  of  .cur- 
rency which  was  required.    For  thoush 
what   the   directors   thought   a   chedc, 
namely,  the  rate  of  interest  on  money, 
was  no  check  at  all  as  to  the  amount  of 
issues,    as    Adam    Smith,    Mr.    Hume^ 
and  others  had  satisfactorily  proved ;   yet 
as  the  Bank  directors  were  governed  by 
certain  traditional  limits,  or   soniething 
like  limits,  in  discounting  to  individual 
merchants,  they  might  have  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  requisite  amount  of  cur- 
rency.   A  director,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee,  had  said,  that  the  Bank 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  this  limit 
where  the  individual's  credit  was  undoubt- 
ed ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
Bank  was  a  cautious  and  timid  body,  and 
if  they  had  no  other*  means  of  supplying 
the  requisite  amount  of  circulation  out  by 
discounting  bills,  he  feared  the  public 
might  suror  from  a  scarcity  of  money. 
He  was  certainly  for  leaving. them  to  con- 
duct all  such  transactions  acceding  to 
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their  own  discretion  and  pleasure,  profided 
only  that  such  a  check  was  established  as 
should  guard  against  a  redundancy.    The 
proposed  mode  of  resuming  cash  payments 
appeared  to  him  the  easiest  that. could  be 
imagined.     The  Bank  would  be  placed 
under  no  restraint  at  first,  nor  any  sudden 
necessity  of  reducing  its  issues.     An  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  of  efieccing 
the  object  in  the  most  gradual  manner ; 
and  even  when  bullion  payments  should , 
be  made  at  the  Mint  price,  the  inconve- 
nience would  be  but  inconsiderable.    Till 
Octd)er  1820,  the  Bank  need  make  no 
reduction,  and  then  a  slight  one  [hear  i]  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  were 
cautious  they  might  arrive,  at  cash  pay* 
meats  without  giving  out  one  guinea  in 
gold.     The  Bank  snould  reduce   their 
issues  cautioudy;  he  only  feared  they 
would  do  it  jU>o  rapidly  [dear  11. .    If  he 
/  might  give  them  advice,  he  snould  re- 
I  commend  to  them  not  to  buy  bullion,  but 
even  though  they  had  but  a  few.millions» 
ifhehadtbe  management  of  their  con- 
y  corns,  he  should  boldly  selL    Every  sale 
\  would  improve  the  exchanges,  and  till 
'^Id  fell  to  SL  VJi.  6d.  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  Bank  to  make  any  pur* 
chases.  •  He  was  onlv  sorry  that  the  Bank 
was  not  tobeobliged  by  the:reso.luUons  to 
buyallthebullionoffinred  to  them  atd^l7«. 
6d.  lest  through  excessive  caution  they 
might  starve  the  circulation.  .   The  Mint, 
It  was  true,  was  to  remain  open  to  the 
public,  who  might  coin  the  buUion  which 
they  obtained   from   the   Bank.  .    Mr. 
Mushett,  whose  evidence  respecting  the 
coinage  was  worthy  of  attention,  from  its 
accuracv  and  general  ability,  had  stated, 
that  «vith  a  capital  of  800,000/.  0)e  Mint 
could  supply  the  public  with  12,000,000/. 
a  year.     Yet  a  year  was  a  lon^  time  to 
wait  for  twelve  millions,  and  it   might 
easily  hap(>en,  that  in  the  interim  between 
the  reduction  of  the  Bank  issues  and  the 
supply  a&rded  from  the  Mint,  Uie  coun- 
try might  seriously  feel  the  deficiency.  It 
was  on  that  account  that  he  should  have 
wished  a  resolution  inserted,  to  compel 
the  Bank  to  give  iu  notes  for  bullion  (at 
SL  I7s.  6iL)  on  demand.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  omission,  the  pkin  was,  in 
bis  opinion,  perfectly  safe  and  gentle.—^ 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  fropi  his 
\     right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  respect- 
ing the  mduated  scale  of  payroenu  not 
having  been  submiued  to  the  directors, 
he  re£erred.him  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
ThomtOD  before  the   Lords*  conunittee 


where  he  would  see  that  that  gendeman'a 
evidence  was  wholly  in  favour  of  the  nlan* 
He  was  quite  astonished  that  such  an 
alarm  prevailed  at  a  reduction  of  perhaps 
one  million  in  four  years,  and  could  only 
ascribe  it  to  the  indiscreet  language  of  tlia 
Bank  [Hear,  hear !].  The  hon.  director 
had  that  night  told  them  not  to  withdraw 
confidence  from  the  Bank.  The  House 
did  not  withdraw  its  confidence  from  the 
Bank  from  any  doubt  of  its  wealth,  or 
integrity  but  from  a  conviction  of  iu  total 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  [hear,  and  a  laugh].  The 
Bank  had  had  ample  time  to  reduce 
their  issties,  so  as  to  lower  the  price  of 
gold ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  times  repeat- 
edly fixed  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  they  had  never  done  so.  It 
was  not  the  business  of  the  directors  to 
consider  the  bterest  of  the  public*  That 
was  the  business  of  his  majesty's  minis* 
ters;  and  .when  the  hon.  director  tcJd 
them«that  the  directors  had  lost  so  much 
on  the  purchase  of  gold,  and  so  much  on 
the  issue  of  tokjSM*  his  question  was,  why 
had  they  done  so?  Their  business  was 
wiih  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  for 
whom  they  were  trustees,  iiot  with  the 
imerests  of  the  public  The  directors 
w^e  .answerable  to  the  proprietors  for 
these  misapplications  of  their  funds. 
He  (Mr.  R.)  had  been  astonished  that 
the  undivided  profits  of  the  Bank  had 
been  so  small,  which  he  should  have 
in^i^oed,  must  have  at  least  amounted 
to  ten  millions;  but  now,  by  the  con* 
fession  of  the  hon.  gentleuMm,  the  mat- 
ter was  explained.  The  directors  had 
scattered  a  million  here  i|nd  a  million  there 
according  to  tlieir  viewp  of  the  wanta  of 
the  ministry  or  the  country,  without  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  proprietors 
[Hear,  hear  1].  The  hon.  director  had 
advised  them  not  to  cramp  the  currency, 
and  had  referred  to  their  experience  of 
1797.  But  that  was  not  a  parallel  case* 
It  was  a  season  of  alarm  and  panic,  when 
every  man  had  wished  to  have  gold  in  his 
hou|ie  in  fear  of  an  invasion.  His  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  had  asked, 
what,  urtder  the  plan  proposed  was  the 
bolder  of  10&  to  oo,  for  he  could  not  get 
bullion  at  the  Bank.  According  to  the 
amendment,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
in  no  great  hurry  to  sive  this  poor  man 
either  bullion  or  specie.  But  ^^r^  they 
doing  nothing  by  the  plan  for  tho 
holder  of  notes  of  lOf.?  The  holder 
of  a  10/*  note  would  be  improved,  in 
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bis  oondhkiD  i  fbr  by  rettovinff  the  cilro 
r0ncy  to  its  {Hrop^r  ralos,  and  bj  iiisk<> 
log  ifiOQL  #orth  wkat  it  purported  to 
to  b«,  mfteid  of  what  It  bow  reallj  was» 
worth  only  d7(tf^  his  note  •flOL  would  bo 
]Mrdportioaallj  Inersssed  in  ▼sloe.     Al- 
though be  should  not  go  to  the  Bsnk  for 
goM>  be  Mi^t  resort  to  any  goldsmMi 
wbo  would  let  him  have  the  proportion  of 
Mid  to  which  bis  note  was  enlitled ;  andtbe 
diArenee  to  him  would  be  so  trifling,  as 
MS  to  ht  vroitby  of  conslderaitoA  ki  the 
deeisloa  of  a  great  question.-*!  t  had  beett 
asid,  on  the  pari  of  the  Bank,  that  they 
were  ready  to  say,  if  repaid  the  advances 
wfalek  they  had  fMde  to  the  govemoient. 
B«it  hoir  eafne  they  to  tnske  those  ad- 
tastes  to  goferiMDetot,  jf  not  assured  of 
^paytnent  m.  a  eeitaln  tidie  ?    The  Bank 
iMid  not  been  foreed  to  make  those  ad- 
vances, but  the  directon  bad  such  an  eit- 
traordiiMy  disposftioo  to  act  as  mmlslen 
Ta  laugh,  mti6  bear,  b^arl}.     ItwoQld 
Mweter,  be  bM«r  if  tliose  dit^tors  #e«M 
iwber  efteml  t6  tbeii'  own  interests,  aftd 
Aose  of  their  constituents.    A  most  fear^ 
M  and  destrOdlife  de^ecistioa  liad  at 
•ae  tkner  taten  plaee  t  out  from  tbai  wt 
had  recovered,  and  he  was  httppj  to  re*> 
Moot  that  we  had  so  far  retraced  o«rsfeps« 
We  had  nearly  got  hdme,  and  he  hoped 
Mi  right  hen.  friend  would  k^  theia  bis 
issistaoce  to  enable  them  t6  reach  it  in 
iaffity.    He  would  venture  to  state  that  in 
i  very  few  weeks  M  alarm  would  be  for* 
gotten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  yeatt  we 
should  all  be  surprised  ta  reflect  that  any 
akwrn  badev^prevsiledat  a  proipoet  ofa 
Varfaitioii  of  5  par  cent  ki  the  v^ue  of  l^ 
drctdating  tiftedittdi.      His  own  gensTitl 
apiaion  wns,  thet  an  otifsvourable  state  of 
sixtfhange  must  always  proceed  firom  at 
sedaodant  currendy.     It  com  were  im^ 
pierted  and  pakl  fbr  in  bullion  it  was  a 
proof  that  bulHon  was  the  cheapest  com^ 
alodlty.    Suppose  all  the  Bank-notes  now 
kr  drculatKMi  tb  be  withdrawn,  and  their 
alaee  fiUed  by  ftokl  coin,  wdoM  not  goM 
Mtotue  inflmtely  dbeaper  ?    lif  our  paper 
Nad  been*  of  any  Intrinsic  vVQue,  it  Would, 
havhig  become  cheap  from  eitcest,  hiive 
biMn  Mporied  also.    He  thought  ft  tiAt 
MeiiK  to*  pay  the  tribute  of  bis  approbanon 
10  the  late  eSM^ellent  regukdons  of  the 
MiMt.    He  eritirefy  approved  df  making 
giM  the  itandiird,  andf  of  keeprog  silver  as 
#  token  ctinMCy.    R  appeared  to  him  to 
bo  a  solid  improvement  in  tbe  system  of 
Mf  coinage;     Mothinff  cotdd  be  dearer 
AoD'thgt  goreitttuottt  nsd  tho  powtry  by  I 
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Kmlting  tbe  qaantity,  to  regulate  the  va- 
lue of  the  silver;  it  was  on  that  prindf^ 
that  tbe  committea  to  all  other  persons 
recoaittisuded  tbe  reduction  o^  paper 
currency.  The  ban.  gentleman  (Mr.  J* 
P.  Grant}  indeed  had  observed,  that  the 
silvor  com  might  be  knttated  abroad; 
supposing  this  to  he  the  fact,  the  value  of 
tbe  silver  coin  might  be  lessened,  but 
that  of  the  gold  would  not  therefore  bo 
raised*  The  silver  was  not  a  legal  tender 
above  405.,  and  gold  might  always  be  do* 
manded.  It  was  true  that  \08L  might  be 
offered  HI  silver  instead  of  \WL  ki  gold; 
but  this  couki  have  no  eCect  in  altering 
the  relation  between  gold  and  aH  other 
commodities.  Ho  shook!  be  happy  to 
argue  this  i]uestkm  with  thebon.  tnOMber 
or  with  tbe  noMa  «*  Old  Merebant,**  fo 
laugh !}  on  same  occasioo  when  It  Wotnd 
be  less  irrelevant  tothesobjeot  oodereonsi* 
dcvatioOw-^The  hoo.  member  sat  ^down 
aiSidst  loud  and  gonerat  cheering  firom  aB 
sides  of  the  House* 

Mr.  AMermoo  HeygtOe  then  addressed 
the  cbak',  but  the  impatience  of  the  HoosO 
produced  a  temporary  coofiision»  In  the 
midst  of  wlnch^  after  one  or  two  obser* 
yations,  the  worthy  alderroan  sat  down. 

Lord  €ff«l/mMg4^agge8ted,  thatas  thero 
was  ^ac  little  hope  of  the  House  being 
Oble  to  oome  to  a  decision  on  this  import 
ant  ouestlon  that  aighr,  it  might  be  more 
sai isrsotory  to  ^le  worthy  dderman  hko* 
self  that  the  debate  should  be  now  ad- 
joumed  till  to-morrow,  when  he  would 
have  a  more  fbvourMe  OpportuOity  of 
siatiag  Ms  views  to  the  House. 

The  question  of  Odjounraiettt  was  then 
pot  aod  carried,  and  the  otber  orders  Of 
the  day  being  disposed  of,  the  House  ad* 
jooroed  ot  twoo'dock. 

HOUS£  OF  LORDS. 
Tw€$dagf  May  25. 
Ro^AH  Cathoiics'  RaLiBV  BiLt~ 
DoctaiirB  or  l^RAKsoBef  a^ti ATtbK.^ 
Earl  6^y  roseto  submit  to  their  lordshl|» 
a  but  to  refieve  Roman  CatboKcs  fVom 
taking  the  dedaiMory  oaths  Ogdnst  frao*' 
substemiStion  and  fbe  Invocation  of -Sakifs^ 
He  presumed  that  no  obstadewodd  bO 
opposed  to  the  passkig  of  liis  billt  as  it 
did  not  in  tbe  least  inteHkne  with  any  so- 
curitleswhfeh  some  noble  lords  tbobght 
ought  to  be  veqoired  of  tbe  Roamn  Ca« 
tboltcs.  It  mcfrdy  afl^N^ted  Oertdn  dog- 
mstic  opinions^  ttoA  bad  no  refereneo 
wbiMver  to  vgr  quosetoo  of  iupYOttioey» 
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poliUisal  or  tpMlaaL  TSiom  wbo  hU 
iBOtt  varmly  opposed  Ibe  motion  of  iiis 
B^le  friend  near  bim  (lord  Donougb*- 
«Mre)»  bad  acknowledged  tbo  general 
good  conduct  of  tbe  Roman  Calboltct; 
and,  confining  their  objectloos  to  the 
yeetion  of  foreign  supremacy,  bad  ex«- 
primed  no  disindination  to  arant  relief 
on  my  other  point.  He  trusted  therefore, 
Ihar,  consistently  with  tbe  declarations 
OMde  on  thai  oceasioo,  this  bill  would  ex* 
perience  the  general  concurrence  of  their 
brdshipB.  Its  abject,  as  be  bad  aatd,  was 
oonftMd  to  poinu  of  faith,  and  totschod 
m  no  way  upon  that  question  on  which 
Ihoae  who  opposed  the  Caibdic  daima 
rasted  their  objection.  It  tended  only  to 
relieve  a  nespectabla  class  of  bis  mi^eaty's 
auhieeu  from  the  operattoa  of  lawa,  whtch, 
irithout  eren  the  pretence  of  nooessityt 
cast  an  iasulting  stigma  en  their  religiouB 
opinions.  Their  lordships  were  also 
aware,  that  in  aoany  instances  Protastanta 
bad  been  very  unwilling  to  take  the  oaths 
which  it  was  his  object  to  advocate.  His 
lordship  then  presented  a  bill  ^  for  abro- 
gatiag  80  much  of  the  Acts  of  the  35th 
and  SOth  of  Charles  2nd,  as  prescribes  lo 
all  officers  Civil  and  MilitarVf  and  to 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  rarliament, 
a  Declaration  against  the  Doctrine  of 
Transubstantiatioo,  and  the  Invocation  of 
Saints.** 
The  Bill  was  read  afint  Ume. 

COIH  OV    THB  RlALM-^LlGAL  TbM- 

Baa.]  The  Earl  of  Lmulerdale  was  de- 
sirous that,  1^  an  early  day  after  tbe  re- 
cess,  their  lord^ps  slioala  have  the  opi« 
oion  of  the  judges  on  the  law  rdaiive  to 
the  coin  of  the  realm  considered  as  a  legal 
tender  and  nwasure  of  value.  The  ques- 
tions be  wished  to  submit  were  'first, 
whether,  after  tbe  passing  of  the  act  of 
1774,  thesilver  coinage  of  this  oouatry,  sub- 
jad  to  a  depreciation  of  fiO  per  cent,  waa  a 
legal  tender  by  tale  i  Secondly,  whether, 
nnder  the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  king, 
obapter  68,  the  silver  or  the  gold  coin  ia 
tfie  legal  measure  of  value  in  this  conn- 
'  try  ?  It  waa  necessary  that  these  great 
•uestions  should  be  finally  set  at  rest,  and 
tea  public  mind  relieved  from  all  uncer* 
tamty  on  a  subieet  of  so  maeh  mterest  to 
the  couatrv.  -  Modi  depended  upon  what 
their  brdsfatps  should  ui  doratand  to  be  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  coin  of  the  realnu 
If  it  should  be  decided,  that  tbe  siker 
ooii»  b  a  legal  tender,  that  dcjaiaiaii  woald 
Uhe^aii  important  l^eanag  oathe 


wbieb  waa  ozpeoM  to  come  before  their 
lordahips.  He  concluded  by  moving,  tba(t 
the  judges  bo  ordered  to  attend  on  Wad». 
nesday  tbe  9tb  of  Juno,  and  that  the 
Iiords  be  summoned  for  that  day««^ 
Ordered* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  May  25. 

BaVK  of  EkOLANP— RaSUMPTION  Off 

Cash  Pathkiits.]  The  House  havJBg 
again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committae  oft 
tbe  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee  on 
the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the 
Bank,  tbe  adjourned  debate  was  resumed. 
Mr,  Alderman  Heygaie  said,  be  afaooU 
experience  great  embarrasamaat  an  opei^ 
ingthedeb^o,  did  bo  not  Isel  the  vast 
importance  of  the  snl^jeeC  to  tbe  eemfiort 
and  subsistence  of  tbe  people^  and  that  on 
such  a  topic  tlie  fasewatieos  of  wit  and 
eloqoence  served  rather  to  bewilder,  than 
to  guide  tbe  judgment.  The  question  was 
one  of  praoticid  importance  and  on  which 
practical  men  were  most  competent  to 
f^^f^  that  bformation  which  the  nature  of 
the  stthfoct  required.  There  was  no  man 
in  that  House,  or  throughout  tliecountry^ 
who  more  deeply  regretted  the  present 
state  of  our  currency  than  himself;  no 
one  who  more  deeply  regretted  omr  do* 
parture  from  its  ancient  standard.  Had 
he  sat  in  the  House  at  the  thne  that  tho 
Bank  restriction  act  was  fimt  proposed^ 
he  should  have  opposed  it,  not  only  on 
account  of  tbe  innovation  which  it  conati* 
tuted  upon  our  former  system,  but  on  ao- 
oouat  also  of  the  fiital  oansequeoces  which 
he  should  hate  foreseen  would  inevitably 
follow.  But  that  restriction  was  then  tho 
consequence,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  war 
which  this  country  chose  to  wage,  and 
which,  had  it  continued  one  month  longer 
would  have  been  her  ruin.  On  the  sub« 
jec^  before  the  House,  he  felt  that  tho 
opinions  he  entertained,  although  thew 
were  hitely  those  of  parltameat  and  of  bw 
majesty's  ministers,  were  not  auch  aa  wero 
at  present  popular.  He  well  knew  that  il 
was  generally  held,  that  our  paper  waa 
depreciated  to  a  certain  eattent.  He 
could  only  say,  that  great  as  the  autbori* 
ties,  and  spiMidid  as  the  names  were, 
which  were  cited  in  the  Bank  report,  aa 
suppovters  of  that  opinion;  yet  bis  own 
research  and  inquiry,  which  had  been  ex- 
tensive and  unremitting,  bad  oonvioced 
him,  not  only  that  no  such  depreciation 
did  now  oxi^,  but  that  it  nerer  aouki 
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mitt  Bdbre  they  proceeded  tm  diteuN 
4he  efectiveness  and  policy  of  thelneature 
before  the  House,  it  was  necessanr  that 
they  should  come  to  tome  conclusion 
upon  the  main  quettion— Wat  our  money 
depreciated  or  not  ?  If  that  were  true» 
then*  indeed,  they  were  called  upon  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  But  if  the 
great  fluctuation,  for  instance,  in  the  price 
of  gold,  which  was  in  some  instances 
one  of  not  lesl  than  ISs*  per  ounce  per 
month,  resulted  from  causes  that  more  or 
less  affected  the  currency  of  every  coun- 
try, then  H  was  hardly  proper  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  now  proposed.  Was  the 
circulation  of  this  countrv  at  the  present 
moment  excessive  or  not  r  If  it  was,  there 
«oald  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  immediate 
necessity  of  investigating  and  removing 
the  causes  of  such  excess ;  but  if  it  was  not, 
parliament  should  pause  before  it  put  in 
force  legislative  enactments  whith  would 
occasion  only  the  most  distressing  conse* 
quencei.  It  could  not  be  an  excessive 
circulation,  when  it  was  remembered  that 
it  was  now  the  same  as  in  the  year  1792.  It 
could  not  be  excessive,  if  a  roan  consider- 
ed the  enormous  increase  of  taxes  and  pro- 
perty :  if  he  considered,  that,  taking  the 
two  periods,  it  would  be  found,  that  the 
revenue  bad  increased  from  16,000,00(tf. 
to  54,000,000^.;  that  the  national  debt 
had  advanced  ft*om  somewhere  about 
£40,000,000^.  to  800,000,000/.;  that  the 
number  of  laige  inclosures,  docks,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  magnificent  struc- 
tures, had  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio. 
When  to  this  was  added  the  vast  and  rapid 
increase  of  our  commercial  relations,  he 
was  sure  no  man  could  consider  that  the 
currency  had  not  been  enlarged,  without 
astonishment.  Great  stress  had  been 
laid  on  the  consideration  of  the  superior 
rapidity  with  which  a  Bank  note  now  per- 
formed its  evolutions,  as  compared  with 
the  rate  of  its  circulation  in  former  pe- 
riods. He  thought  that  argument  had 
received  a  satisfactory  ans#er  from  the 
honourable  Bank  director  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  he  could  not  pretend  to 
add  an^  thing  to  what  had  already  fallen 
from  bim  on  that  subject.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  difference  was  to  be  attributed 
aolely  to  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  bank- 
ing system.  In  the  year  1809,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  amount  of  Bank 
notes  in  circulation  was  not  equal  to  the 
entire  currency  in  1792,  and  from  this  it 
bad  been  ipfercted  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
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Ueinant  that  a  much  smaller  qnantity  was 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  same  number 
of  transactions  now  than  it  was  in  1792. 
The  fallacy  of  this  supposition  arose  from 
the  wrong  estimate  formed  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  country  banks,  which  had 
greatly  extended  itself  in  the  intermediate 
time.  With  respect  to  the  argnmenC 
founded  on  a  comparison  with  the  price 
of  gold,  and  implying  that  the  price  of 
gold  might  always  be  regulated  l^  a  re- 
duction of  paper,  it  appeared  to  him 
utterly  erroneous.  As  an  eiample-of  ita 
fallacy,  he  would  refer  to  the  circum- 
stancea  of  November  1817v  when  the 
notes  in  circulation  exceeded  29,00a,000^., 
and  the  price  of  the  ounce  of  gold  was  4^ 
Of.  6iL  Since  that  period  there  had  been 
a  reduction  of  the  paper  to  the  extent  of 
8,000,000/.,  and  yet  the  price  of  gdd  had, 
during  nearly  the  whole  interval  and  the 

Erogress  of  this  reduction,  been  somewhat 
igher.  He  might,  were  he  not  afraid  of 
wearying  the  House,  mention  a  hundred 
similar  instances,  but  one  was  suflBcient 
for  the  purpose  of  his  argument ;  for  if 
such  a  result  happened  at  one  time,  it 
mig;ht  happen  at  any  other.  Grold  at  one 
period  had  been  as  high  in  the  market 
as  5L  4fS.  per  ounce;  and  according 
to  the  principle  contended  for  on 
the  other  side,  it  could  only  have  been 
brought  down  to  its  present  price,  by  a 
reduction. of  SO  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation.  No  such  reduction 
had,  however,  taken  place,  and  the  price 
of  gold  had  fallen  to  4/.  Is.  He  hoped 
the  House,  therefore,  would  consider  well 
what  principle  it  was  about  to  establish 
for  the  future  regulation  of  the  currency, 
and  pause  before  they  imposed  on  the 
Bank  the  necessity  of  constantly  referring 
to  the  price  of  gold,  as  the  onl;^  standard 
for  the  extension  or  diminution  of  its 
issues.  It  had  been  justly  stated,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  waa 
governed  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
circulation  *of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Although  he  was  aware  that  some  persons 
dissent^  from  it,  he  himself  fully  admitted 
the  accuracy  of  this  proposition.  Let  the 
Huuse  advert,  then,  to  the  internal  state 
of  this  country  in  the  year  1816.  At  that 
time  paper  was  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
yet,  such  was  the  calamity,  and  so  exten- 
sive the  distress,  at  that  unfortunate  pe- 
riod, that  it  pervaded  every  part  of  thecoun- 
try.  The  land  proprietor  could  get  no  rent, 
the  labourer  no  employment,  and  bank-/ 
ruptcy  occurred  in  all  quarters.  Now^  ad*- 
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uittfng  thatby  the  next  autuain  U^(ore}m 
exchaoges  should  become  favourable,  the 
price  of  gold  fall,  and  the  harvest  prove 
.abqnilant;  yet  every  prudent  banker 
would  limit  his  issues,  and  every  prudent 
merchant  and  manufacturer  his  transac- 
tions, if  the  proposed  plan  should  receive 
.the  sanction  of  parliament;  and  the  con- 
sequence must  be  general  embarrassment 
and  distress.  This  anticipation  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  evidence  produced  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  that  of  Mr.  Baring.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  competency  of  that  indi* 
vidual,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  enlight- 
ened merchant  m  Europe,  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  on  this  subject.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  gold  should 
rise,  and  the  harvest  prove  unfavourable, 
the  situation  of  the  country  must  be  inore 
calamitous  than  any  which  it  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. Agricultural  produce,  although 
depressed,  would  be  burthened  with  a 
weight  of  taxation  imposed  under  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  would  be  of  less  value 
than  before  it  was  imposed.  All  the  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  classes  must 
suffer  severely.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  moved  the  resolutions  who  had  spoken 
with  so  much  ability  and  eloquence  on 
tliis  question,  and  from,  whom  he  was 
sorry  to  di&r  in  opinion,  had  eulogized 
the  conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  having 
raised  the  value  of  money*.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  distinction  between  the 
period  of  her  reign  and  the  present.  The 
country  was  not  then  burthened  with  a 
national  debt  of  800,000,000/.,  and  a  re- 
venue of  5^,000,000/.  What  might  have 
been  a  wise  and  just  and  magnanimous 
policy  in  that  princess,  might  be  highly 
uisadvantageous  at  this  moment.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  quite  fallacious  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  proposed  plan  were  adopted, 
the  price  of  sold  would  remain  as  it  was 
at  present ;  for  who  could  say  what  the 

Erice  would  have  now  been,  if  the  Bank 
ad  not  sent  into  tlie  marked  the  gold 
which  had  been  issued  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  circulation  ?  How  did  they 
know  that  in  February  next,  the  price  of 
^old  would  be  at  4/.  \$,  per  oz.  I  If  any 
miportant  events  should  occur  abroad — 
suppose,  for  instance,  the  decease  of  the 
reigning  prince  in  France— what  security 
was  there  that  foreign  Jews,  who  well  knew 
what  a  point  the  price  of  gold  had  reached 
a  few  years  since,  would  not  deem  it  a 
good  speculation  to  make  a  run  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  ?  In  such  a  case,  the 
(VOL.  XL.) 


situation  of  the  Bank,  and  indeed  of  every 
country  bank,  must  be  full  of  difficulty 
and  hazard.  Their  only  chance  uf  safety 
mi^ht  consist  in  an  appeal  to  parliament, 
which  might  not  be  sitting  at  the  time, 
and  which  would  naturally  be  reluctant  to 
interfere,  till  great  distress  and  inconve- 
nience had  been  actually  undergone.  If, 
however,  the  recommendations  of  the 
re[>ort  were  adopted,  every  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  banker,  would  regu- 
late his  dealings  with  a  view  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event.  .There  must, 
consequently,  be  but  little  employment 
for  labour,  and  a  great  increase  of  the 
poor-rates.  He  knew  this  to  be  the  feel- 
mg  and  expectation  of  a  large  portion  of 
that  part  of  the  community  engaged  in 
carrying  on  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the 
evidence  produced  before  the  committee, 
he  admitted  that  it  had  been  furnished  by 
persons  of  great  talents  and  respectability, 
out  they  were  chiefly  London  merchants, 
Bank  Directors,  or  dealers  in  bullion. 
None  of  them  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  manufactures,  and  but  one  country 
banker  had  been  examined.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  legislate  to  this 
extent,  and  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
importance,  upon  evidence  thus  circum- 
scribed. The  merchant  was  in  a  very 
di&rent  situation  from  the  manufacturer 
or  agriculturist.  He  had  a  control  over 
his  capital,  and  could  speedily  convert  it, 
if  it  should  b^  his  interest  or  his  pleasure 
so  to  do.  This  was  not  the  case  with  per- 
sons engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  they 
stood,  therefore,  in  need  of  farther  pro- 
tection. Much  mischief  had  been  done 
already,  and  there  was  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  country  when 
parliament  assembled,  and  its  .situation  ^ 
since  the  appointment  of  the  secret  com- 
mittees. At  the  former  period,  credit 
was  high  and  commerce  flourishing ;  at 
present,  all  was  stagnation  and  distress. 
It  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  dis- 
tress would  soon  be  at  an  end.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  funds  might  be  imma- 
terial ;  but  land  and  manufactures  would 
not  easily  recover  from  this  depression, 
at  least  unless  the  effects  of  this  measure 
should  be  mitigated  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  time  when  it  was  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion. Unless  this  was  done,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  by  Christmas  next,  there  would 
be  no  rents  paid,  and  that  the  ^itmost 
pressure »  ana  calamity  would  be  felt 
thro\ighout  the  country.  He  did  not  wish 
(3C) 
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to  raise  an  unfounded  alami*    He  was 
statinff  his  conscientious  opinioiiSi    and 
should  be  happy  to  find  that  his  appre- 
hensions had  been  groundless.    The  onlj 
object  of  the  new  system  was,  to  supply  an 
invariable  standard  for  determining  the 
value  of  property;  but  if  adopted  without 
some  qualification,   no  man  could  know 
what  would  be  the  value  of  his  property 
in  February  next.    It  had  been  said,  that 
before  the  restriction  none  of  these  evfls 
were  experienced ;   but  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  statement  correct ;  for  in  1796 
there  had  been  very  great  fluctuations. 
There  was,  however^  a  material  difference 
in  the  two  cases.    The  mass  of  the  circu^ 
lation  was  at  that  time  composed  of  gold, 
and  there  was  comparatively  but  little 
paper  for  any  sudden  alarm  to  operate  on. 
But  in  February  next,   nearly  the  whole 
circulation  would  consist  of  paper,   and 
there  would  be  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  gold  to  allay  a  panic  if  one  should 
happen  to  arise.    A  run  upon  the  Bank, 
under  such  circumstances,  might  compel 
it  to  stop  payment  in  a  fortniglit.    The 
country,   which  had  so  cheerfully  borne 
the  burthens  of  the  war,  did  not  deserve 
from  government  to  be  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  losing  its  circulating  medium. 
He  had  been  astonished  to  hear  firom  an 
honourable     member    (Mr.     Ricardo), 
whose  authority  on  these  subjects  he  re- 
spected,  an  exhortation  to  the  Bank  to 
sell  rather  than  buy  gold,  with  a  view  to 
the  commencement  o?  this  new  system  in 
February  next.    Many  observations  had 
been  made  on  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  but  if  that  condition  was  worse 
than  before  the  restriction,  it  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  taxes,  and  not  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  measure.    It  did  not  appear 
that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  was 
connected  with  the  varying  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation ;  but,  nowever  this 
might  be,  those  classes  must  sufier  greatly 
by  whatever  should  cause  anv  sudden  ces- 
sation of  employment.     He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  report  was  drawn 
up  in  a  tone  of  too  much  Interference 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  Bank,  and  that 
papers  had  been  called  for  which  belong- 
ed exclusively  to  the  management  of  its 
private  interests.    The  only  inquiry  which 
parliament  was  entitled  to  make  related 
to  the  influence  which  the  Bank  exercised 
over  the  currency  of  the  country.    Now, 
the  effect  of  this  measure  would  be,  greatly 
to    increase   its  power    over    the    cur* 
rency.    The  circulation  now  amounted  to 
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25,000)0001.,  of  which  20,000,0001,  wm 
issued  upon  exchequer-bills,  and  over  tliia 
the  Banx  could  exercise  no  control.    Put 
a  repayment  of  10,000,000<L  was  hi  con- 
temolation  f'  and  it  was  supposed  that  tiiis 
would   be-  restored   to   the   circulation 
through  the  medium  of  discounts  to  pri- 
vate merchants.    The  Bank  wodd  thus 
have  the  powerof  dispensing  this  enormous 
sum  amongst  such  individiuils  as  it  should 
think  proper,  and  he  would  venture  to 
state,  that  such  a  power  never  was  before 
vested  in  the  bands  of  any  commercial 
body.    He  should  support  the  amendment 
for  postponing  the  period  for  commendng 
buUion  pajrments  till  Febroary  1821,   m. 
peference  to  the  original  resolution;  both 
because  the  enlarged  time  would  afford 
farther  facilities  for  a  change  of  system, 
and  because  he  did  not  admit  the  policy 
of  declaring  to  all  Europe,  that  our  paper 
currency  was  depreciated.    With  regard 
to  the  smcerity  of  the  Bank,  there  could 
he  no  reason  for  entertaining  a  doubt, 
after  what  had  been  done  by  the  committee, 
and  said  in  that  House;  and  he  thought 
some  portion  of  that  confidence  which 
had  been  hitherto  reposed  in  them  waa 
still  due.    If  they  were  unworthy  of  that 
confidence,  they  were*  unworthy  to  carry 
on  the  a&irs  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
He  would  only  add  one  word  more.    If 
government  had  earlier  paid  the*  advances 
made  by  the  Bank,  the  Bank  would  earlier 
have  resumed  cash  payments ;   but  since 
that  had  not  been  done,  it  was  unfair  to-* 
blame  them  for  having  delayed  that  mea- 
sure so  long.    They  were  now  called  ott 
to  adopt  this  measure,  before  any  prepa- 
ratory steps  had  been  taken  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.    In  his  opinion,  apart 
of  the  unfunded  debt  ought  to  be  funded ; 
and  we  should  have  ceased  to  make  loana 
and  increase  stock  before  this  plan  was 
resorted  to.    In  what  he  had  said,  he  had 
been  actuated  solely  by  a  deep  and  solemn 
conviction,   that  those  who  had  studied 
this  subject  had  been  guided  too  much 
by  theory  and  too  little  by  practice.    Let 
the  House  consider  what  tne  nation  had 
suffered,  and  what  burthens  it  was  at  pre- 
sent bearing.    He  was  aware'  that  It  was 
now  a  fashionable  doctrine,  that  great 
burthens  were  to  be  borne  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  benefits  which  resulted  from 
the   measures   that   rendered  them  ne- 
cessary;  and  that  it  was  also  fashion- 
able to  represent  the  evils  of  our  present 
situation  as  arising  from  over  trading; 
bat  if  there  was  at  j^reseot  a  system  ok 
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Orer  tradipg,  it  had  arben  from  the  mea- 
aures  of  goveromenty  which  had  afforded 
too  great  facilitiea  to  speculators.  He 
wished  to  create  no  unnecessary  alarm ; 
he  had  stated  his  fears  boldly  and  plainly, 
that  they  might  be  set  at  rest,  and  should 
sincerely  rejoice  to  find  them  groundless. 
He  could  not  say  less  consbtently  with 
liis  sense  of  public  duty  at  this  great  crisis, 
and  should  look  bacK  upon  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  opposing  this  plan,  with 
more  satisfaction  tnan  to  any  other  event 
of  his  life*  He  still  hoped  uiat  ministers 
would  abandon  the  sraduated  scale,  and 
concur  in  that  part  of  the  amendment. 

Sir  //•  Pamdlmdi,  that  he  felt  the  pro- 
priety  of  staUng  the  grounds  upon  which 
lie  was  urged  to  oppose  the  amendment 
proposed  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Coventry,  and  supported  by  his  right 
hon.  friena  the  member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough*  Having  for  a  series  of  years  given 
all  the  consideration  in  his  power  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  ne  thought  it 
ms  duty  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
present  occasion.  As  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last^as  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  founded  on  the  asser- 
tion, that  there  had  been  no  depreciation 
of  the  Bank  paper  currencyt  no  one  could 
expect  that  at  this  period  it  could  be  ne« 
cessary  to  go  into  any  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion to  reply  to  it.  Thpse,  indeed,  who 
were  not  already  convinced,  by  the  facts 
adduced  and  the  arguments  advanced  in 
that  House,  could  be  little  likely  to  attend 
to  any  farther  elucidation.  In  respect  to 
what  the  hon.  member  had  said  of  the 

Srobable  bad  effects  of  the  proposed  plan^ 
ie  whole  of  his  case  was  founded  on  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  plan,  and  upon  a 
supposition  that  things  would  certainly 
happen*  that  never  could  happen.  But 
to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  me- 
rit of  the  amendment;  it  was  quite  a 
iiUlacy  to  maintain  that  which  was  offered 
in  its  favour,  namely,  that  the  effect  of  the 
prescription  to  pay  Bank  notes  ip  sold,  at 
the  rate  of  42.  It.  an  ounce,  would  be  to 
introduce  a  new  standard  of  ?alue,  because 
the  rate  of  4^  1«.  an  ounce  was  only  the 
relative  value  of  gold  to  Bank  notes.  By 
the  restriction  act  of  1797»  we  had  sus- 
pended the  legal  standard  of  our  currency, 
and  we  had  no  standard  now,  nor  should 
we  have  one,  until  an  act  passed  distinctly 
to  alter  the  standard.  But  Uie  very  terms 
of  the  Resolutions  with  respect  to  the  just 
period  of  payment  in  gold,  decidedly  ne- 
gatived the  notion  that  any  idea  wiu  en- 


tertained of  establishhsg  a  new  standard  of 
value.  His  right  hon.  mend  had  observed, 
that  circumstances  miffht  arise  before  May, 
1821,  which  might  induce  those  who  were 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  old  legal 
standard,  to  change  their  opinion  and  to 
agree  to  alter  the  standard  to  4/.  Is.  an 
ounce ;  but  he  could  not  contempUte  the 
probability  of  such  circumstances,  after 
parliament  had  so  Ions  resisted  all  tempt- 
ations to  alter  it;  ana  therefore  he  could 
not  accede  to  the  amendment  upon  any 
ground  of  that  nature.  The  fact  was, 
that  if  this  amendment  were  adopted,  and 
the  Resolution  to  which  it  referred  ex- 
punged, the  country  and  this  question 
wotud  be  in  the  same  state  as  both  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
But  parliament  was  called  upon,  by  every 
consideration  of  policy,  to  make  a  distinct 
declaration  of  its  desire,  that  the  Bank 
should  make  payments  in  cash  as  early  as 
possible,  and  that  preparations  must  be 
made  for  a  complete  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  If  indeed  parliament  declined 
to  pursue  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  would  be  lefl  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Bank,  as  on  former  occasions :  and 
it  was  impossible  that,  from  former  expe- 
rience, such  a  course  could  inspire  confi- 
dence, or  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  For  if  the  discretion  were  left 
exclusively  to  the  Bank  to  prepare  for 
cash  payments,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  contrive  to  render  the 
exchanges  unfavourable,  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  bullion  a  few  months  before  May, 
1821,  or  any  other  given  period,  and  so 
to  provide  as  good  a  case  to  call  for  the 
continuance  of  ihe  restriction,  as  was 
brought  forward  at  the  commencement  of 
this  session.  The  prcnect  of  the  commit- 
tee was,  however,  to  deprive  the  Bank  of 
this  discretion,  and  in  the  policy  of  that 
project,  he  entirely  concurredf.  The 
operation  of  the  resolution  to  compel  the 
Bank  to  pay  at  ^L  1«.  per  oimce,  would  be 
to  establish  a  positive  limit  to  their  issues; 
for  if  an  excess  of  paper  were  issued  so  as 
to  raise  the  market  price  above  4/.  1<.,  the 
Bank  would  buy  bullion  at  a  loss,  an  event 
they  will  carefully  avoid.  But  it  was  not 
proposed  in  this  project  to  produce  any 
thing  like  a  precipitate  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  as  the  worthy  alderman,  who 
spoke  last,  seemed  to  imagine.  Por  all 
tne  evils  whidh  the  worthy  alderman  so 
emphatically  described,  could  only  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  precipitate  or  immediate 
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resumption  of  oash  pa^rmenU.  Among 
what  had  been  disclosed  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  he  declared  himself  pecu* 
liarlj  gratified  to  witness  the  general  ac- 
quiescence in  those  sound  principles  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
bullion  committee  of  1811.  Concurring, 
as  he  did,  at  the  time,  with  the  wise  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  which  that 
Ileport  embraced,  he  was  nappy  to  find 
them  now  recognized  by  those  who  had 
the  power  to  carry  them  completely  into 
effect ;  because  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied, 
that  the  adoption  of  any  system  contrary 
to  those  principles,  must  be  most  injurious 
to  the  permanent  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  This  triumph  of  sound  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  was  not  only 
valuable  for  its  present  purpose,  but  for 
the  efiect  it  would  produce  upon  all  new 
measures  of  legislation  connected  with 
these  principles.  It  would  lead  to  clear-^ 
ing  the  Statute  book  of  many  most  mis- 
chievous laws,  and  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  many  schemes  founded  on  private  and 
partial  interests,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest.  With  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  plan  brought  forward 
by  the  Committee,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  adoption  of  that  plan 
could  serve  to  injure  the  interests  of  trade, 
as  the  only  efiect  of  it,  relative  to  trade, 
would  be  to  diminish  that  capital  which 
was  founded  on  fictitious  credit,  or  to  re- 
duce overtrading ;  and  every  considerate 
friend  to  the  real  interest  of  the  country, 
must  wish  for  such  an  efiect.  Another 
error  was  expressed  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions  which  rested  on  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  consequences  of  a  reduction 
of  the  circulating  medium,  through  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  producing  a  scarcity  of 
money.  This  error  was  founded  upon  a 
most  mistaken  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  circulating  medium,  for  what  was 
called  in  trade  a  scarcity  of  money,  did 
not  depend  on  the  numerical  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium,  but  upon  the 
state  of  the  markets.  If  markets  were 
high,  there  was  a  ready  sale  of  goods, 
and  plenty  of  money.  If  markets  were 
low,  no  goods  could  be  sold  except  at  a 
loss :  every  one  w^s  trying  to  borrow,  who 
held  goods,  to  enable  him  to  postpone 
selling  them,  and  thus  the  number  of  bor- 
rowers exceeded  the  number  of  lenders, 
and  produced  a  scarcity  ,of  money.  If 
such  a  scarcity  was  to  occur,  it  would  be 
owing  to  the  efiect  of  the  plan  on  the 
UiarketSy  and  on  commerciaTcredit,  and 
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not  to  its  effect  in  diminishing  the  csrcu- 
lating  medium.  The  plan  certainly  might 
affect  credit,  by  diminishing  discounts, 
this  was  the  only  bad  efiect  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it:  but  if  the  Bank  acted 
wisely,  and  did  not  diminish  their  discounts, 
or  their  paper,  but  rather  increased  both 
for  some  time  to  come,  no  harm  would  be 
the  result.  There  was  another  subject  so 
connected  with  the  question  before  the 
House,  that  he  thought  it  peculiarly  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
He  meant  the  usury  laws.  For  it  was  evi- 
dent; that  if  those:  laws  remauied  in  their 
present  state  they  must  operate  very  injuri- 
ously with  regard  to  the  supply  of  capital 
for  tne  purposes  of  trade,  by  diminisning 
the  means  of  obtaining  discounts.  Had 
the  banking  concerns  of  the  country  beea 
cabled  on  on  the  same  principles  of  com- 
petition as  prevailed  in  Scotland,  the  em- 
bacrassments  of  the  present  period,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  engagements  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank,  would  no^ 
have  existed.  He  trusted  therefore  that 
when  these  transactions  should  hereafter 
engage  the  attention  of  parliament,  mea- 
sures would  be  taken  to  prevent  Uie  re- 
currence of  such  difficulties,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  Bank  monopoly ;  and  that 
the  whole  conduct  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  banking  operations  of  Uie 
country  would  not  be  suffered  to  continue 
exclusively  between  the  government  and 
one  establishment  composed  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. He  should  regret  to  see  the 
amendment  of  his  hon.-  friend  carried, 
instead  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  Should  those  resolutions 
be  negatived,  he  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
the  ancient  standard  of  yalue  restored. 

Mr.  Gurney  said,  the  House  had  re- 
solved that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to 
specie  payments  as  early  as  should  be 
practicable;  and  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  member  for 
Portarlington,  which  went  to  provide  that 
there  should  be  no  specie  at  all.  ^  The 
right  hon.  mover  had  professed  himself 
unable  to  form  an  abstract  idea  of  a  pound 
sterling ;  and  he  proposed  that  the  holder 
of  a  pound  note  stiould  rest  his  confidence 
on  an  abstract  idea  of  some  other  man's 
power  of  abstracting  from  the  Bank  a 
portion  of  its  gold  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
portation, to  no  participation  of  which  was 
nis  note  to  give  nim  an^  title.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  m  no  part  of  his 
speech,  produced  more  effect,-  than  by 
bis  citation  from  the  SSist,  2S2nd  and 
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233rd  pages  of  lord  Liverpool's  Book  on 
the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  wherein  be  stated, 
that  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  war 
and  in  pressure,  the  coinage  had  been  re- 
stored from  great  depreciation  by  Edward 
the  1st,  by  Elizabeth,  and  by  William  the 
drd.  But  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
only  looked  to  p.  30  of  the  same  work,  he 
would  have  found,  that  Edward  the  1st 
was  the  first  sovereign,  who,  in  his  28th 
year,  diminished  the  weight  of  the  coin, 
and  reduced  the  pound  sterling ;  that  EK- 
2abeth  did  notning  -  more  than  carry 
through  the  measures  of  the  last  year  of 
Edward  the  6th,  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  have  found  in  pa^e  92  of 
the  book  he  has  quoted,  but  it  should 
seem  rather  cijirsonly  read,  that  Henry 
the  8th  havinp  begun  the  system  of  de- 
basrag  the  com  in  his  18th  year,  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edward  the  6th  thought  it  too 
violent  a  measure  to  return  to  the  pound 
in  tale,  as  it  stood  before  the  debasement 
of  the  standard  of  the  silver  of  which  the 
coin  was  made;  and  therefore  cut  the 
pound  Troy  into  60,  instead  of  into  45 
shillings  as  before;  the  operation  being 
executed,  as  lord  Liverpool  sajrs,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  public ;  the  fact 
bemg  simply,  that  the  adulteration,  not 
the  diminution  of  the  coin,  was  the  evil 
remedied;  and  that  there  was  no  great 
shoek  of  values.  These  monarchs  ha4,  no 
debt  of  800  millions.  The  subject  was 
tributary  to  the  crown,  not  the  crown  to 
the  subject ;  and  the  coin,  if  once  im- 
proved, in  so  much  improved  their  revenue, 
at  every  return  of  it  to  their  treasury. 
'William  the  3rd  certainly  did  restore  the 
silver  to  its  weight ;  andf  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  a  funded  debt  to  support  the 
measures  of  his  governments — ^Mr.Gurney 
said,  that  he  could  not  but  adhere  to  the 
opinion  he  had  expressed  before,  that  the 
restriction  had  i>een  caused  by  the  growth 
of  that  debt,  to  an  amount  at  which  it 
i:ould  not  be  borne  at  the  old  values — 
that  the  remunerative  price  of  every  pro- 
duction had  necessarily  increased  under 
increased  taxation;  and,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion,  yet  that  the  price  of 
jgold  and  silver  had  risen  wKh  that  of 
other  things. — The  government  at  the 
peace  had,  in  his  opinion  most  wisely,  put 
forth  an  excellent  silver  coinage,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  every  body,  cutting 
the  pound  Troy  into  66^.  instead  of  62^. 
and  he  believed  in  his  conscience,  that  if 
they  had  only  put  forth  the  sovereign  at 
iU,  instead  of  205.|  we  should  have  beard 


of  none  of  these  revulsions,  and  difficulties, 
and  alarms— 'thai  it  woulijhave  been  a  mea- 
sure of  equal  and  substantial  justice— and 
that  all  we  have  seen  and  all  we  have  suf- 
fered from  theserepeatedfluctuations  of  cre- 
dit and  consequent  derangement  of  the  sale- 
able pricesof  all  commodities,  was  to  beat- 
tributed  to  this  erroneous  determination, 
that  an  ounce  of  gold  should,  under  the 
taxation  of  a  debt  of  800  millions,  pass 
for  no  more  than  3/.  17i.  I0\d.  happen 
what  might^-from  whence  the  ifecessar/ 
consequence  has  followed,  that  it  has 
gone  where  it  would  purchase  more— 
The  hon.  member  for  Portarlington  had 
stated  the  present  difference  to  be  only  3 
percent ;  but  that  merely  proved  the  de- 
pression of  price  m  all  other  articles ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  under  this  de- 
pression we  could  not  go  on — whilst  the 
encouragement  o£kred,  was  a  three  years' 
gradual  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
currency,  which  was  equivalent  to  work- 
ing upon  a  three  years  falline  market ;  and 
instead  of  three  per  cent,  he  feared  we 
must  calculate  whether  our  farmers  and 
manufacturers  could  afford  to  drop  20  per 
cent  upon  their  prices,  and  pay  their 
taxes,  their  workmen,  and  their  rents.^- 
It  had  been  objected,  that  an  alteration  in 
the  standard  would  Jbe  a  fraud  on  the  na- 
tional creditor— but,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  comparative  amount  borrowed  since 
the  restriction,  it  should  be  recollected, 
there  are  two  parties  to  a  bargain.  •  Had 
the  national  creditor  called  for  this  ?  How 
maoh  of  his  capital  had  he  lost  already, 
even  by  the  discussion  ?  Had  he  thought 
this  project  really  so  beneficial  to  him,  3 
per  cent  consols  should  have  risen  to  100 
instead  of  falling  to  ^.  But  the  national 
creditor  saw,  that  encreased  pressure  on 
those  who  must  pay  him  bis  interest, 
lessened  his  security ;  and  he  would  gladly 
continue  to  take  his  share,  in  a  currenc/ 
somewhat  diminished*  in  value,  together 
with  his  neighbours — rather  than  nsk  the 
consequences  of  being  exempted  from 
that,  which  in  fact,  had  operated  as  a 
kind  of  property  tax  on  every  man  in  pro- 
portion to  wh^t  he  had  to  receive ;  and 
which  had  ensured  the  regularity,  if  it  had 
lessened  the  efficacy  of  the  stockholders 
dividends.— As  to  the  account  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank,  it  seemed 
to  be  this :  of  25  millions  of  Bank  notes 
now  in  circulation,  20  millions  were  issued 
in  advances  to  the  government.  The  go- 
vernment had  originally  imposed  the  re- 
striction on  the  Bank|  after  having  drained 
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iu  tnaiore  fior  fordgo  lubsidies.  The 
government  had  been  throughout  the 
borrower.  The  government  had  urged, 
and  led  the  Bank— often  unwilling^to 
extend  its  paper  for  their  accommodation ; 
and  now  the  ffovemment  turns  round  on 
the  Bank  and  aajs,  **  We  will  pay  you 
back  half  the  accommodation  paper,  we 
have  fiibricafeed  between  us,  and  you 
must  find  all  the  bullion,  which  the 
public  may  want  to  supply  its  place,  or  the 
place  of  the  com  whkn  we  have  exported, 
ct  the  public  must  adjust  its  reckonings 
as  it  can,  without  either  Bank  notes  or 
gold.''  Whether  this  was  very  just,  or 
very  practicable,  or  very  prudent  if  it 
were  practicable,  is  one  question^-but  the 
question  before  die  committee  is»  whether 
tney  shall  adopt  resolutions  which,  shift 
the  matter  as  you  may,  come  to  this— 
will  you  at  this  moment  indefinitely  in* 
crease  the  weight  of  your  taxation,  and 
diminish  the  means  of  bearing  it,  by 
erampinj;  your  present  circulation,  with- 
out the  immediate  substitution  of  a  better 
in  its  place ;  and  thus  forcibly  bear  down 
your  prices,  to  the  certainty  of  producins 
an  embarrassment  and  distress,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  issue  F-^Mr. 
Gumey  apologised  for  thus  standing  forth 
against  the  current  of  prevailing  opinion, 
and  stated,  that  of  the  two  propositions 
before  the  House,  he  shpuU  vote  for 
the  amendment  of  the  member  for  Co- 
ventry ;  as  it  at  least  gave  time  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Mint  regulations ;  which,  in 
his  view  of  the  subject,  was  the  only  mea- 
sure wliich  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Lord  Folkestone  observed,  that  he  had 
that  morning  referred  to  that  most  excel- 
lent work,  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  reel)  last 
night,  the  work  of  the  late  lord  Liverpool 
on  coins ;  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say, 
that  a  di&rent  interpretation  was  given 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  both  to  the 
principle  acted  upon  when  the  standard 
4>f  value  was  fixed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  1st,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  the 
observation  of  lord  Liverpool  thereon. 
It  was  true,  that  the  measures  of  that  pe- 
riod were  the  subject  of  rejoicing  with  the 
country,  but  it  was  not  that  the  standard 
of  value  was  raised,  but  that  a  fixed  one 
was  adopted.  The  great  evils  then  felt, 
trere  simihur  to  those  under  which  the 
^country  during  the  Bank  restriction  suf- 
fered, namely,  that  nothing  was  certain 
jor  permanent,  but  that  the  standard  fLuc* 
iuated  with  the  wants  and  distresses  of 
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the  govtemment.  Queen  Eliaabeth  lukl 
only  followed  up  the  course  commenced 
in  ttie  reign  of  her  brother  Edward  6th, 
who,  tliough  he  lowered  the  standard,  put 
an  end  to  the  uncertainty ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served by  lord  Liverpool,  that  she  ^  so 
in  an  inferior  manner.  The  cause  of  the 
measure  was,  that  the  want  of  a  certain 
standard  of  value  occasioned  frays  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  the  people  were  plad 
to  come  to  any  fixed  andf  settled  principle, 
by  which  th^  might  know  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  whi^  they  possessed,  and  thus 
be  freed  from  those  frequent  occasions  of 
quarrel.— He  objected  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  resolutions  of  the  right  non. 
ffentleman,  but  not  upon  the  principled 
No  man  felt  more  strongly  the  solidity  of 
the  grounds  on  which  tne  report  of  the 
bullion  committee  were  founded,  however 
feebly  he  might  have  given  expression  to 
that  opinion;  he  did  not,  therefore,  differ 
as  to  the  principle  of  those  resolutions, 
but  he  quarrelled  with  the  mode  in  which 
i(  was  to  be  carried  into  operation ;  he  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  substitution  of  bullion 
for  specie,  on  the  contrary,  he  approved 
of  it ;  but  he  disapproved  of  what  he  con* 
sidered  the  positive  injustice  of  returning 
to  the  ancient  standard  value*  The  ge- 
neral change  of  opinion  that  had  taken 
place  amonffst  those  who  on  former  occa- 
sions denied  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
of  the  bullion  report,  was  a  convincing 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  public 
discussion  on  such  questions.  This  re- 
mark he  could  not  nelp  applying  to  the 
worthy  alderman  who  had  opened  the  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  and  who  had  ad« 
vanced  opinions  completely  contradic- 
tory. Although  strong  opposition  might 
be  made  to  truUi  while  prejudice  prevailed, 
yet  truth  always  prevailed ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  worthy  alderman,  by 
exercising  the  ingenuity  and  candour 
which  he  evidently  possessed,  would  bring 
himself  to  adopt  tnat  which  he  now  op- 
posed. The  worthy  alderman  had  denied 
that  paper  had  been  depreciated  by  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  the  jgold  paid  bv  the 
Bank  had  been  raised  in  value,  and  sent 
out  of  the  country  by  the  issues  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank' had  paid  gold,  and  at 
the  same  time  issued  their  paper ;  the 
paper,  not  being  able  to  go  abroad,  as 
having  no  independent  value,  remained  in 
this  country,.  necessarOy  depreciated; 
and  thus  the  proposition  which  tne  worthy 
alderroan  haa  iexded,  that  paper  had  been 
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depreciated,  was  established  by  the  very 
fact  which  he  bad  sftrgued  crpoo,  that  the 
gold  had  been  driteo  out  ot  the  country 
by  the  issues  of  paper.  He  was  sorry  that 
the  right  hon.  gendeman  (Mr.  Peel;  had 
said,  in  making  a  manly  confession  of 
his  error,  that  be  felt  no  shame  or  regret 
in  doing  so.  When  the  right  hen.  gentle- 
man hiui  so  forcibly  and  iustly  describe 
the  great  distress  which  rae  system  occa- 
sioned, and  when  be  had  at  the  same  time 
recollected,  that  he  had  always  giren  bis 
▼Ota  to  ministers  in  resisting  that  inquiry 
which  bad  been  again  and  aeain  called  for 
from  his  lordship's  side  of  Uie  House,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  havespared  a  little  re^t, 
if  not  felt  some  riiame,  that  he  had  assisted 
in  resisting  inquiry,  and  refusing  the  relief 
which  was  required.  What  were  £e  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, no  man  could  tell.  He  adopted 
-these  resolutions,  and  yet  he  told  the 
House  that  he  retained  all  the  opinions  he 
had  ever  entertained  on  the  subjects-opi- 
nions diametrically  opposite  to  the  reso« 
lutions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  explained  how  this  comd  be;  and  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  resolution  declaring  a  one  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  to  be  equal  to  a  guinea,  re- 
corded in  that  House,  and  the  resolution 
giving  4/.  Is.  for  an  ounce  of  ^Id,  could 
be  entertained  at  the  same  time  by  the 
eame  unchanged  mind  [a  laugh].  He 
knew  not  whether  the  noble  lord  near  him 
(Castlereagh)  had  changed  his  opinion; 
but  he  did  recollect  that,  on  a  discusnon 
in  that  House,  in  the  year  18(H,  on  the 
Irish  currency,  when  it  was  proved  that 
the  exchange  between  Dublin  and  London, 
where  the  currency  of  both  was  paper,  was 
between  five  and  six  per  cent  below  par,  and 
when  the  exchange  between  Belfast,  where 
a  metallic  currency  existed,  and  Dublin, 
was  six  per  cent  above  par  in  favour 
that  Belfast,  the  noble  lord  had  argued 
that  such  effiscts  did  not  prove  that  the 
Irbh  paper  currency  was  depreciated.  He 
would  be  glad  to  bear  how  such  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion  as  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  manifested,  could  be  recon- 
ciled or  exphuned.  He  hoped  the  noble 
lord  would  give  the  House  more  informa- 
tion on  this  point  than  the  finance  miniS' 
ter  had  thought  proper  to  do.  His  objec- 
tion to  the  mode  of  recnrring  to  cash  pay- 
ments, which  the  resolutions  embraced, 
was,  that  it  would  occasion  a  degree 
i>f  distress  to  the  country  which  ought 


not  to  be  Inflicted  at  anytime,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  present  time  of  pau- 
perism and  wretchedness.*  It  would  raise 
all,  money  payments  about  S  and  ^ 
per  cent.  At  that  rate  would  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  all  fixed  salaries  be 
increased.  He  objected,  too,  to  there- 
payment  at  this  time  of  ten  millions  to 
the  Bank.  This  sum  could  not  be  repaid 
but  by  a  loan.  A  loan,  it  was  believed, 
was  to  be  contracted  far  to  the  amount  of 
22,000,00(tf.  By  raising  the  public  debt 
at  the  rate  of  Si  per  cent,  the  country 
would  have  to  pay  l,500,00(tf.  more 
of  taxes,  the  interest  of  the  loan  of 
22,000,00(V.  would  impose  another  mil- 
lion; and  thus  the  country  would  in 
efiect  have  to  pay  2,500,000^.  more  in 
taxes.  He  put  It  to  tbe  House  whedier 
the  country  was  able  to  pay  so  great  an 
increase  of  taxes  as  2,500,00(V.  This 
increase  of  burthen,  too,  was  to  be  im- 
posed at  the  time  when  the  depression-^ 
although  he  did  not  believe  that  so  much 
depression  as  some  gentlemen  represented, 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  resumption, 
and  its  preparatory  arrangements:  yet  he 
was  convinced  some  depression  would  be 
occasioned— this  increase  of  burthen  was 
to  be  imposed  when  this  depression  made 
the  country  still  less  capable  of  bearing 
it— It  appeared  to  him  most  desirable, 
that  in  place  of  reverting  to  the  ancient 
standard  of  yalue,  that  the  present  rate  of 
depreciation  should  be  taken,  and  the 
standard  fixed  in  place  of  5^  17««  10|i^  at 
4/.  0«.  6d.  It  would  be  said,  that  such 
an  arrangement  interfered  with  all  existing 
contracts.  He  doubted  the  fact.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  contracts  roust  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred  within  the  last 
22  years,  the  period  when  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  commepced.  As  to  any 
transaetions  since  1797,  they  had  been  en> 
tered  into  ina  depreciated  currency,  and  in 
that  currency  ought  payment  to  be  made? 
Since  1797,  the  currency  had  been  often 
depreciated  more  than  at  present,  some- 
times even  to  25  per  cent.  In  contracts 
between  individuals,  there  would  therefore 
be  more  injustice  in  recurring  to  the  old 
stsndard  than  in  retaining  the  present  de- 
preciated stsndard.  The  same  observa- 
tion applied  to  the  public  creditor.  The 
greater  part,  by  far,  of  our  debt  had  been  , 
contracted  for  in  depreciated  currency. 
It  was  very  hard  to  call  upon  the  country 
to  pay  for  this  debt  in  coins  of  the  ancient 
standard.  It  was  true,  iniostice  would 
be  done  to  the  creditor  who  had  giyen 
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Che  loan  before  1797f  but  there  was  ia* 
justice  in  all  cases,  and  his  plan  con- 
tained  the  less  and  avoided  the  greater 
injustice;  By  this  plan,  too,  the  objec* 
tions  df  the  hon.  director  (Mr.  Manning) 
and  other  gentlemen  would  be  met,  who 
complained  of  resolutions  that  went  to  ^x 
a  rate  for  future  transactions,  while  many 
unforeseen  circumstances  might  render 
that  rate  extremely  unjust.  It  was  one 
great  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  plan,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  oper- 
ations recommended  in  the  resolutions, 
and  shorten  the  time  for  final  resumption. 
It  also  took  away  all  pretence  for  ascribing 
di$culties  that  might  arise  to  the  return 
to  cash  payments.  Any  distress  that 
might  be  occasioifed  by  a  stagnation  of 
trade,  or  bv  overtrading,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  the  cause  of  much  of  our  pre- 
sent distress,  would  be  ascribed  to  the 
measures  for  the  resumption  of  payments 
b^  those  who  now  deprecated  the  resump- 
tion, and  whose  clamour  would,  on  the 
pretence  that  every  distress  arose  from 
those  measures,  increase  till  they  could 
ultimately  prevent  the  recurrence  to  cash 
payments.  The  graduated  scale  recom- 
mended in  the  resolutions  he  thought 
'  extremely  objectionable.  4/;  U,  was  the 
highest  rate  of  payment,  the  lowest  was 
S/.  17^.  lOid.  Ureat  difficulty  would  be 
occasioned  by  this  in  all  contracts.  A 
lease  would  be  taken  when  the  rate  was 
44,  it,;  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the 
rate  would  be  SI.  17«.  lO^J.,  the  rent 
would  be  increased  3  or  4  per  cent. 
Again,  a  gentleman  would  borrow  1,000/. 
when  |he  rate  was  4/.  Is,;  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  years  this  gentleman  would 
pa^  interest  for  more  than  the  1,000/. 
which  he  had  borrowed.  He  fell,  he  ad- 
mitted, the  force  of  the  objection  against 
the  legislature  acknowledging  the  depre- 
ciation of  paper.  It  was  an  undeniable 
fact  that  it  was  depreciated,  but  ministers 
had  formerly,  in  folly,  denied  this  fact,  and 
ministers  now  wished  to  establish  it  in  in- 
justice. The  legislature  could  not  with- 
out not  only  inconsistency,  but  in- 
justice, acknowledge  the  depreciation,  un- 
less his  amendment  wa^  at  the  same  time 
adopted.  This  amendment  would  compel 
the  Bank  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  par- 
liament. The  Bank  would,  he  appre- 
hended, act  now  as  they  had  done  in  1816. 
He  could  not  see  how  the  proposed  reso- 
lutions would  convince  the  directors  that 
parliament  v.  as  in  earnest  in  the  desire  to 
return  to  cash  payments,  since^  in  1816, 


no  such  conviction  had  been  impressed  on 
them.  In  1816,  it  was  well  known  thai, 
in  a  full  House,  every  speaker  had  been 
puzzling  his  brains  how  he  could  most 
strongly  express  the  determined  anxiety 
of  parliament  to  return  to  cash  payments 
at  the  end'of  two  years.  The  directors  at 
that  time,  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  resume  their  payments  in  cash,  in  two 
years.  After  the  bill  passed,  they  took 
measures  to  effect  that  object,  and  thinga 
were  in  a  very  promising  train.  The  ex- 
changes were  favourable,  and  gold  war  so 
much  reduced  in  price,  that  the  Bank  pur- 
chased a  greater  quantity  of  treasure  than 
they  ever  had  in  their  possession  before. 
But,  just  as  the  time  tor  resuming  cash 
payments  arrived,  they  completely  over- 
threw the  scheme— they  issued  a  great 
quantity  of  paper  and  ,a  considerable  por- 
tion of  gpld.  The  exchanges  became  un- 
favourable— the  gold  went  out  of .  the 
countr]^— and  the  directors  ultimately 
came  to  pariiament,  declaring  that  the 
Bank  would  be  ruined,  if  payment  were 
insisted  on.  What  was  there,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know,  in  the  present  plan,  to 
prevent  a  similar  course  of  operation} 
The  Bank  micht  go  on  purchasing  trea- 
sure—they miffht  place  themselves  in  the 
situation  in  which  thev  stood  in  1817— and, 
by  a  fresh  issue  of  eold  and  paper  they  might 
ultimately  defeat  me  object  which  the  com- 
mittee had  in  view,  as  they  had  done  in  1818. 
An  hon.  director  had  declared  last  night, 
that  the  Bank  were  sincere  .in  their  desire 
to  pay  in  cash.  He  doubted  it.  As  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity,  he  had  stated, 
that  they  paid  away  7,000,000/.  of  gold, 
at  a  consioerable  loss.  Now,  /the  Hoase 
might  infer,  and  fairly  infer,  that,  while 
tlie  Bank  were  losing  by  the  is&ue  of  gold, 
in  their  capacity  of  Bank  directors,  they 
were  gaining  a  very  great  profit,  b^  the 
sale  of  that  article,  in  their  capacity  of 
bullion  merchants.  In  the  paper  which 
the  Bank  had  sent  in  to  the  commit- 
t^,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  pro- 
pounded to  them,  they  said,  that,  before 
thev  resumed  cash  payments,  they  ought 
to  have  as  much  gold  in  their  hands  as 
they  possessed  when  the  Restriction  act 
was  passed,  which  was  about  30,000,000/. 
exclusive  of  what  they  might  afterwards 
be  called  on  to  pay  for  the  notes  they  had 
at  that  time  outstanding,  being  about 
11,000,000/.  Mr.  Baring  was  of  opinion  ,ihat 
they  ought  not  to  resume  cash  payments 
unless  diey  had  from  40  to  45,000,000/. 
in   their  coffers.     Now,  in  1817»   the 
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Bank  stated  they  hid  a  greater  qufintity  of 
treasure  than  they  ever  before  poesebsed 
••-say  40,000,000^.  They  said,  at  present, 
they  ought  to  have  gold  to  the  amount  of 
SO,000,000/li  and  a  surplus  to  pay  their 
outstanding  notes,  before  they  resumed 
cash  payments— and  to  collect  this  they 
called' for  a  delay  of  four  or  five  years. 
They  had  used  but  6  or  7,000,000/.  for 
Che  exchange  of  notes.  If,  therefore, 
they  had  got  rid  of  all  this  mass  of  trea- 
sure, it  was  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
by  some  other  operation  than  the  payment 
of  their  notes  [Hear,  hear!]. — They 
had  bought  gold  at  S/.  18«.  6</.— but,  after 
the  operation  they  had  performed  in  1817, 
gold  rose  in  price— and,  though  they  de- 
clared that  they  lost  9d.  on  every  sove- 
reign chey  issued,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  as  bullion  merchants,  they  mad6 
•  great  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  large  quait" 
tily  of  bullion  ^  Hear,  hear  I] .  Therefore^ 
he  doubted  their  sincerity— for  it  appeared 
to  him  that  they  had  a  clear  and  manifest  In- 
terest in  thefluctuationof  the  price  of  gold. 
The  hbn.  director  last  night  complained 
of  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Bank. 
He  had,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  declared,  that  if  they  with- 
drew thehr  confidence  firom  the  Bank,  the 
Cest  calamity  would  befml  the  country, 
nost  confess  that  he  had  not  any  great 
confidence  in  their  wish  to  resume'  cash 
payments— and  he  conceived  they  had  an 
evident  Interest  in  abstaining  from  diem. 
On  another  ground,  he  thought  they  did 
not  deserve  confidence— they  had  no  fixed 
or  settled  plan  for  carrying  on  their  afiairs. 
In  1816,  when  the  subject  of  the  restric- 
tion act  was  before  the  House,  It  was  de- 
bated whether  the  Bank  might  not  return 
to  cash  payments  at  their  own  pleasure, 
on  giving  notice  to  the  Speaker,  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
He  thought  this  object  might  be  effected 
without  giving  any  public  notice.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he  had 
no  objection,  provided  the  Bank  had  none, 
and  referred  him  to  Messrs.  Harman  and 
Owen,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bank.  He  showed  them  the  clause, 
to  which  they  objected.  He  asked  them 
their  reason ;  they  answered,  it  was  giving 
them  a  discretion  which  they  did  not  wbh 
to  have.  His  observation  was,  « that 
they  might  or  might  not  exercise  Uie 
power  it  gave  them,  as  they  pleased." — 
*«Nor  said  they,  « it  is  quite  impos- 
sible—we  will  have  no.  discretion.  We 
wish  to  be  in  dier  bands  of  parliament— 
(VOL.  XL.)  ^ 


and.  If  yo6  give  us  this  discretion,  we 
must  pay  in  gold  the  next  day.''  What 
was  their  conduct  now  ?  They  were  cry- 
ing out  for  discretion.  Where  then  was 
their  sincerity? — where  their  anxiety  to 
pay  in  cash  ?  Some  years  ago,  a  bill  was 
passed  In  the  House  of  Lords,  In  conse- 
quence of  lord  Kind's  requiring  his  tenants 
to  pay  in  gold,  deducting  a  certain  sum 
for  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency 
at  the  time.  The  bill  to  which  he  alluded 
went  to  make  Bank  notes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  legal  tender.  That  bill,  when 
It  came  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
(lord  Folkestone)  had  resisted;  because 
he  looked  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  lord  ' 
King,  as  a  sure  mode  of  preventing  all  the 
gold  from  going  out  of  the  country.  It 
would.  Indeed,  have  had  the  ieflect  of 
creating  two  orices ;  but  still  it  would 
have  preserved  a  portion  of  gold  in  the 
country.  The  Bank  directors  came  down, 
and  supported  that  bill,  tooth  and  naill 
The  alarm  which  the  proceeding  of  lord 
Kine  produced,  proved  the  depreciation 
of  the  Bank  paper,  which  ^ey  denied — 
but  still  It  secured  the  means  of  bringing 
about  that  object  which  they  always  de- 
clared they  had  in  view,  namely,  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments.  They,  how- 
ever, supported  the  government  mea- 
sure, and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  others,  led  him  to  place  very  little 
confidence  In  the  Bank.  He  believed 
they  would  use  their  efforts  to  obstruct  a 
return  to  cash  payments ;  and,  by  the 
proposed  plan,  they  were  allowed  a  term 
of  four  years  in  which  to  accomplish  their 
object.  If  his  plan  was  adoptea  of  fixing 
the  period  at  which  cash  payments  were 
to  be  resumed,  and  allowing  the  Bank  to 
pay  fn  gold  at  any  intermediate  period,  it 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  have  the  eflfect 
of  reducing  the  market  price  of  gold  much 
below  its  present  rate.  He  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
plan.  He  had  entertained  similar  opinions 
to  those  which  it  contained,  from  the  time 
he  was  first  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject.  It  was  impossible  to  overthrow 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  of  thi3  every  member  would  be  more 
fully  convinced,  the  more  he  turned  his 
mind  to  the  subject.  When  he  mentioned 
cash  payments,  he  begged  to  be  under^ 
stood  as  meaning  bullion  payments ;  for  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  Bank  was  never  to  pay  in  cash.  He 
did  not  mean  to  fix  the  amount  in  notes 
for  which  bullion  was  to  be  given— whe- 
(3D) 
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4ier  it  ^m  to  ^  at  t^e  ^ue  qf  Apf,  gr 
of  thirtv  ounces  wa9  not  thei  quettKVQi; 
but  be  thought  it  would  ^  better  if  per- 
sons desirous  of  o^tainine  gold  coin 
should  have  the  option  or  procuring  a 
certain  quantity  of  bullion  at  the  Bank, 
and  o£  gettfog  it  coined  into  the  metallic 
currency  of  the  country,  deducting,  if 
necessary,  a  seignorage  to  a  small  amount* 
for  the  expense  of  such  coinage.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  cakniy  consider 
what  he  had  thrown  out,  before  they 
adapted  the  plan  proposed  by  the  com^ 
mittee  in  its  present  form* 

Mr.  Crjpps  said,  that  tl^jB  arguyneQta 
against  the  principle  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, liad  been  so  fully  met  hist  nighCj  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more 
on  that  head^  The  House  had  heard 
much  qt  the  al^rip  which  prevailed  on  this 
question*  ^[o>^,  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  this  fdarm,  i^  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  al|ay  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
a^itte4  OR  &!1  hands,  that  whenever  a 
measure  of  this  kind  was  adopted,  it 
would  produce  a  shock  in  the  country ; 
and  if  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
render  it  as  slight  as  possible.  It  had 
been  the  fashion  of  late  to  abuie  the  Bank 
directors  and  the  plans  adopted  by  them 
for  some  time  past.  The  noble  lord  yfho 
spoke  last  was  of  an  opinion^  that  the 
Bank  directors  would  use  their  efforts  to 
prevent  a  return  tp  cash  payments.  He 
wished  to  know  how  the  Bank  directors 
Gbul4  be  so  far  interested  as  to  do  tbis  ? 
l(^  it  was  sboi?n  to  him  that  the  directors 
were  holders  of  Bank  stock  to  an  immense 
amount,  be  would  agree  that  they  had 
an  ifiterest  in  opposing,  such  a  measure. 
Bpt  the  factwaf  otherwise.  There  was 
nq|  a  sipgle  director  who  was  a  holder  of 
Btodfi  to  a  larger  amount  than  was  neces- 
^ry.  ^y.  the  charter,  to  his  filling  his 
situation.  If  tt^re  was  any  direct  or 
tangible  charge  to  be  made  against  the 
directors  6f  the  Bank^  let'  it  be  brought 
forward ;  but  let  them  not  be  attacked. on 
such  vague  and  indefinite  grounds  as  those 
alrj^acfj  stated.  When  the  Bank  bad  issued 
betw^i^  sii^  ap^  s^ven  millions  of  specie, 
at(i^  loss,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  sus- 
pect jng  that  they  wer^  i^otsinoerfi  in  their 
dcJBire  tp  r^ume  ca^h  payments.  The 
experiment,  bad  been  tried,  ai^d  badfiuled* 
It,  If  as  then  very  easy  to  say,  <*  this  'is  a 
hn^  measure*''  But,  if  the  Bank  direc- 
tor had  preriopsly  coqoe  tp  the  House 
an^d  siMd*  *<  Is  it  not  better,  before  we 
fTQf^^  to  a  general  measurei  (bat  we 


sfUPMld  {M  wM  ^IPBi  ^  b»  indttMd 
by  the  p»^m«^  of  a  wft  oC  o«r  Holes  io 
specie  i — y ^^ld  i^pt  tn^t  proposition  ham 
been  con^idei^ed  a  moat  d^irablp  one, 
every  way  fif orthy  of  adoption  ?  He  ifst 
sure  that  \h^  shock  w^cb  they  dreaded 
to  the  publiip  int^reatf  was  the  sole  molive 
of  their  conduct,  and  that  tbey  irooU 
endeavour  to  accpmpKsh  tbe  object  of  a 
return  to  ciih  pay^ienta  without  being 
bound  to  thi9  iptannadiate  measures  pro^ 
pos^  \^y  thp  eomwi^ee,  With  thjs  con- 
viction, he  TTQuld,  propose  an  amendment 
to  soften  dpiim  the  htfsbness  of  this  plan, 
and  to  U;isei>  the  shock  which  i|  was  oc- 
cfunof^^g.  Thear^mentinfiiToqr  ofthe. 
intermediate  nieasiires  was,  that  by  taking 
the  price  ofgphl  at  44  U.»  and  9/»  19|.  6A, 
it  would  not  be  demanded*  Hebadhqifdi 
to-day  that,  gold  was  down  to  4/*  an  oanoe» 
80  that  the  prospect  was  likelv  to  b9. 
realisad*  But  ^by  inipose  t^ppn  the  Bank 
djreqtors  tbe  necessity  of  relating  the 
exchanges,  irhich  might  depend  on  other, 
causes  than  their,  issues  ?  or  show  a  dis- 
trust in  their  sinceijty,  ifbicb  was  by  no 
nppans.  warranted  {  Hiat  tbey  wished  to 
return  to  cash  pajrnienta  was  moved,  by 
the  experiment  wh^eh  tbey  n|ade  in  181  ?• 
so  much  to  their,  own  loss*  The  expesi- 
ment  had  failed ;  but  it  proved  their  sin^ 
cerity.  There  had  been  a  great  deid  said 
in  the  discussion  concerning,  restricted 
isfuesy  and  a  forced  circulation.  He  de« 
nied  that  the  Bank  had  created  or  could 
create  a  forced  circulation.  If  they  issued, 
their  notes  only  on  approved  rules  and  on 
ffood  credit,  how  could  they  be  said  to 
force  the  circulation  t  The  only  mode  of 
supplyins  the  currency  wj»  by  the  dis- 
count of  bills  (he  did  not  allude  now  to 
advances  on  government  securities) ;  and 
if  the  directors  said>  upon  their  honours, 
that  they  discounted  no  bills,  on  dpubtful 
credit,  or  for  periods  linger  thsn  60  dajw, 
how  could  th^  be  said  to  send  forth  more 
notes  than  were  neowary  to  carry  on  the 
commercial  husinesa  of  the  country?  or, 
in  other  words»  how  cpuU  they  thus  create 
a  forced  circulation  I  On  the  subject  of 
restricted  issues,  there  was  a  great  and  a 
prevalent  misanprehension.  A  restricted 
issoe  could,  only  be  a.  refusal  to  disooont 
good  bills  at  l^gal. dates;  andsucbare- 
stricted  issoe,  it  would.easily.  be  allewed, 
must  beinjuiioos*  IS^hon*  gentleman* 
after  soferi^  other,  o|;isernitioBa  on  thia. 
subject,  and  on  tb^state  of.country  banks, 
proceeded,  to  m^f  that,  as  the  country 
desired  a  return.  titoMli  (ia|ment%  thai 
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ncdra  ihbUdtdttphbewidi  telktUiiiir 
jur]^  at  pMtibie..  His  would  ihereANrd 
propoie  iii  amebdineiit  oo  the  resolutions 
of  the  hoD.  feotleiiiaii  (Mr.  EUice)  who 
moved  an  Bmendmeiit  last  night  on  the 
original  resolntions.  Like  him,  he  would 
more  thit  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  Original 
resolutidns  should  be  erased :  but  he 
could  not  aj^ee  in  the  proposal  of  the 
bon;  gentleman  lo  make  a  legislative  enact* 
ikient  compelling  the  chancellor  of  the 
nch^uer  to,  pay  the  lOfiOOflOOL  to  the 
Bank  at  dmite  periods,  and  bj  fixed 
initalments.  The  diancellor  of  the  ex« 
chequer  was  unworthy  of  his  situation,  if 
he  could  not  be  trusted  with  doing  what 
wib  best  for  the  public  service.  Hethiere- 
Ibre  pmosed  that  the  ilrords  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  resohnions  be  ezpunflod;  If 
ilanb  Had  been  crealedy  it  was  dednible 
to  alkj  that  ahrm.  He  did  not  entertain 
•  doubt  that  the  Bank  would  prepare  fbr 
vesutoing  cash  pi^meiits  at  the  time  fixed 
bjr  parlmmenti  without  being  bound  to 

K'  in  buflion  by  the  graduated  scale  of 
intermedike  period. 

The  doiriiiah  saia»  that  the  best  course 
fsr  the  Hon;  gclntleinan  to  pursue,  with 
respect  to  his  ainendmest,  as  there  was 
tf  ready  afi  mnendment  before  the  com- 
Bitote^  would  be  to  ^ote  agaU»t  0e  4th 
and  5th  reiolatlbast  when  the  queition  was 
ysit  Qpoif  them. 

Mr.  J.  Smik  said,  he  nef eir  cont^- 
plated  any  qoestfon  with  hUf  tiio  anxiety 
with  whidi  he  approached  th6  present. 
Thbi^  he  Approved  of  the  resinutlons, 
die  course  which  he  diould  hAreTecom- 
njended  would  hinre  been^hitt  of  conti- 
nued  confidence  in  the  directbnr  of  the 
Bank;  H^  did  not  deny  that  tfai^  m)gbt 
have  codmikted  errors;  but  when  he 
looked  bade  on  thdr  past  conduct/  he  saw 
mudi  to  approve,  dna  little  to  censure — 
imttix  to  excite  gratitode,  sbd  nothing  to 
dciitroy  confidence.  He  wocAd  not  say 
tlMt  tbey  had  saved  thd  ooubtry  during 
the  war;  but  he  wmdd  say,  that  by  the 
asAstancer  tbey  lent,  at  critical  periods, 
they  had  powerfiilly  contributed  to  its 
preservathm  and  gjlory.  He,  thirrefore, 
OdbM  heaf  nothkig  against  tlmi  without 
itfterposinrg  his  Oeble  tribute  of  applause^ 
The  reports  in  ciroirtflrion  sMinit  them 
wM  airMi^  as  diey  were  in^ons.  In 
their  ttodd  4f  teB6tactingftfieb«ttineBsof 
thsJ  MifclMkboMil  tim  hitttl  shown  no  per- 
nmil  wOAittmm.  Hd  might  mention, 
trtttfr  ^  Mte^  the  country  did  not 


diractdfi  udio  hdd  more  Bald[  atAdc  AM 
barely  entitled  bun  to  be  elected  to  th^ 
office  in  whidi  he  was  pl^oed.  They 
managed,  therefore^  the  affidrs  of  others 
with,  oiily  a  sniall  stake  themsdves  in 
the  interests  which  diey  superintended* 
Spei^g  on  tlMS  subject  with  a  friend  in 
the  direction,  that  friend  said  that  k  was 
a  misfortune  to  him  to  be  a  Bank-director, 
as  otherwise  he  mif^t  have  become  rich 
by  being  a  proprietor  of  stock.  This 
tribute  was  due  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
characters  had  been  grdssly  misrepre- 
sented. With  respect  to  the  plan  to  bo 
ado(tted,  h^  when  extoined  befere  the 
committee,  gave  it  to  his  opinion,  that  it 
wduld  be  advisable  to  fix  a  certain  period 
for  resumidg  cash  payihc^ts,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  thehi  the  option  of 
paying  in  specie  at  any  intermediate 
period,  ifthey  thought  it  expedient  to  do 
so.  He  felt  oUiffed  to  the  committee, 
as  the  House  and  the  country  must  do, 
for  die  labour  and  attention  which  they 
had  bestowed  in  inquiring  into  this  suIh 
ject;  they  had  decided  diifiBrently  from 
His  opinion,  but  he  #as  not  indined  to  find 
fauh  with  the  dedsidn  to  which  they  had 
come«  The  House  were  told  that  thii 
question  caused  great  alarm  in  the  public 
mind;  be  did  not  know  how  this  alarm 
was  caused,  but  It  certainljr  could  not  be 

2'  the  [flan  now  under  consideration.  An 
irm  might  be  caused  by  any  attempt  to 
resume  cash  payments^  or  to  miy  in  bul- 
li6n  at  certain  prices.  For  himsdf,  he 
wished  the  proposition  had  come  originally 
from  the  Bank,  and  if  it  had,  he  was  con* 
vinced  Uiat  no  alarm  of  this  kind  would 
have  prevaiM.  What  was  the  present 
plan?  It  was  that  bullion  was  to  be  issued 
at  a  certain  period ;  and  unless  some  very 
strange  imd  unexpected  event  took  place, 
there  was  no  diance  of  the  Bank  being 
called  upon  to  advance  any  bullion  at  the 
rate  of  4/.  U.;  as  whd  would  attempt  to 
speculate  in  gold,  when  tbey  knew  that  it 
was  to  be  issued  at  a  certain  period  by  the 
Bank?  He  would  be  as  apt  to  feel  alarm 
as  any  man,  if  he  saw  cause  for  it;  but 
when  he  saw  that  even  now  the  exdiangea 
wetre  becommg  more  favourable,  such  an 
Mprehension  was  perfectly  groundless* 
From  the  evidence  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Portarlington  (Mr.  Ricardo),  whd 
was  so  fully  comp^nt  to  judge  of  this 
and  all  other  measures  of  political  econo» 
myv  it  appeared  that  the  Bank  would  re- 
quire very  littDd  if  any  additional  bullion 
to  carry  tht  preacfat  plan  into  execution. 
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V    He  confessed,  however,' that  he  fell  sur- 
prised at  an  argument  used  bj  one  of  the 
Bank  directors,  that  the  Bank  would  re- 
quire as  much  bullion  now  as  if  they  were 
to  pay  their  notes  at  3/.  17$.  l(M.  in  Fe- 
bruary next.    From  this  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  Bank  intended  to  purchase  gold, 
and  by  raising  the  market  price  against 
themselves,  cause  the  difficulty  which  was 
urged  against  c^sh  payments  on  former 
occasions.    He,  on  the  <:ontrary,  was  of 
opinion,  that  supposing  no  uncommon  oc« 
currence  to   happen,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  single  ounce  of  gold  shoula  be  re- 
quired from  the  Bank  at  4/.  Is.    Nobody 
would  buy  dear  to  sell  cheap.    The  alarm 
was  therefore  perfectly  groundless.    He 
did  not  know  what  it  meant.     Was  a 
return  to  cash  payments,  a  return  to  a 
standard  of  value,  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  ? 
No  drain  of  gold  could  take  place :  the 
alarm  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dispelled. 
Those    who   felt  it,  reasoned  as  if  the 
Bank  ought  to  have  as  great  an  amount 
of  gold  on  the  1st  of  February  as  if  it 
was  then  to  resume  cash-payments.  This 
was  a  mistake ;  the  less  gold  the  Bank 
bought  the  better,  if  they  could  keep  it 
below  4/.  Is.  per  ounce;  as  they  might 
by  coming  mto  the  market  for  large  pur- 
chases raise  the  price.    If  that  were  true, 
the  Bank  might  purchase  gold  and  raise 
the  market  against  themselves.    This  was 
what  could,  and  what  was  in  reality  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  alarm  of  which  so 
much   had   been   said.    If  he  were  to 
advise  them,  he  would  say  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  a  single 
pound  of  bullion  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  Bank.     The  House  was  aware, 
that  the  Bank  had,  in  1817,  a  greater 
quantity  of  treasure  than  at  any  former 
period.      It    was    known    that    about 
6,000,000/.  of  this  had  been  issued ;  the 
Bank  must  therefore  have  a  large  balance 
of  gold  in  hand.    There  was  one  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  which  he 
wished  to  o&r  a  few  words.    It  was  that 
of  paymg  a  sum  of  10,000,000/.  to  the 
Bank.    In  looking  over  the  evidence,  he 
found  that  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
prevailed  as  to  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
circulation  of  the  country.    Mr.  Herman 
was  of  opinion,  that  20,000,000/.  would 
be  sufficient.    If  the  Bank  was   paid  a 
sum  of  10,000,000/.  of  the  debt  due  to  it 
by  Government,  so  much  must  of  course 
be  taken  from  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.     How  was  this  void  to  be 
filled  up  >     It  might  be  said,  that  the 
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Bank  would  use  this  sum  ioJiMiounttng' 
bills  for  the  convenience  of  the  mercan- 
tile world.  But  what  sort  of  Bills  I  The 
country  was  now  smarting  under  the 
eflfects  of  the  speculation  and  overtrading 
caused  by  -the  facility  with  which  money 
was  obtained  on  bills  not  founded  on  real 
mercantile  transactions.  This  he  con-i 
ceived  was  a  part  of  the  auestiony 
which  ought  to  be  viewed  witn  great 
jealousy  by  the  country.  It  appeared 
from  the  appendix  to  the  report  made  by 
the  lord's  committee,  and  he  thousht  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  appeared,  that  by. 
some  accident  the  funds  requisite  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  creditors  were  not 
forthcoming.    Against  this  difficulty  the 

fovemors  of  the  Bank  however  provided, 
[e  was  one  of  those  who  wished  that  tha 
govemmeDt  of  the  eoitntry  should  at  all 
times  be  strong,  and  noit  one  of  those  wha 
would  wish  to  cramp  the  energy  of  go- 
vernment. He  had  reason  to  diner  iran 
the  members  of  the  present  government^ 
for  this  cause,  amongst  othem,  that 
although  they  possessed  the  means  of 
being  strong,  they  did  notv  exercise  their 
strength  by  bnnging  forwjurd  several 
measures  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,, 
which  he  was  confident  that  they  mig|it 
carry  by  even  a  little  exertion.  He  ob>* 
jeoted  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon^ 
n-iend  oh  this  ground,  amongst  others^ 
that  if  adopted,  it  would  diminish  the 
proper  strength  of  government.  He  could 
not  omit  to  express  his  opinion  of  the 
firmness  and  constancy  with  which  the 
Bank  had  supported  the  government 
during  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  ia 
which  we  had  been  engaged.  He  thought 
that  when  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of 
gold  were  so  near  par,  and  when  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  accelerating 
the  fiicility  of  that  desirable  event,  a 
return  to  cash  payments,  it  was  a  bad 
time  to  take  away  the  discretion  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  adopt  measures  in  respect 
to  it  Uiat  had  the  appearance  of  coercion. 
From  a  long  course  of  experience,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  directors  during  a  succession  of 
difficult  and  perilous  conjunctures,  he 
could  not  heq>  saying  (tlM>ugh  he  con- 
demned a  certain  paper,  and  believed  its 
effisct  would  be  most  strongly  to  shake 
the  public  confidence),  that  he  should 
more  approve  of  measures  for  carrying 
the  principles  of  the  .committee  into 
operation,  whichmet  the  views,  and  were 
attended  with  the  •cqvyeso^nce  and  api 
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probalioii  of  the  Bank ;  and  it  struck  hiniy 
that  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  that  body  ia 
the  manner  proposed^  was  rather  an  un* 
gracious  return  for  the  powerful  and 
ready  assistance  they  had  invariably  lent 
the  goyemroent  and  the  country  during  a 
twenty  years'  war.  A&  for  the  gold  bars 
propcMed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  member 
for  Oxford  to  be  given  out»  he  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  would  never  be 
called  for  from  the  Bank ;  and  that  neither 
in  February  next,  nor  October,  nor  the 
following  May,  nor  at  any  time,  would 
there  be  a  considerable  demand  for  gold 
from  it,  unless  the  Bank  itself  provoked 
it  by  an  indiscreet  purchase  of  bullion. 

Mr.  Pearse  contended,  that  for  thirty 
years  the  Bank  had  not  taken  a  single  step 
which    oupht   to   expose   them   to  the 
slightest  dutrust  on  the  part  of  the  public; 
and  denied  the  assertion  of  an  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite,  that  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  the  conduct  of  their  own  affiurs. 
With  respect  to  any  evils  that  might  be 
apprehended  on  the  subject  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  as  far  as 
the  Bank  dhrectors  had  power  they  would 
endeavour,  as  they  always  had   endea- 
voured in  similar  circumstances,  to  pre- 
vent them.    It  had  been  said,  that  the 
Bank  Directors  had  no  serious  wish  to 
return  to  cash  payments.    He  declared 
most  solemnly,  that  from  the  moment  of 
the  restriction  to  the  present  hour,  in  all 
the  conversations  which  be  had  held  with 
everv  one  of  the  directors,  there  was  but 
one  hope  expressed,  namely,  that  the  time 
for  the   resumption   of  cash,  paynoents 
might  speedily  arrive.    Of  this  &ct,  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  three  vears  ago,  in 
commencing  payments  in  gold  (by  which 
they  sustained  a  considerable  loss^,  af- 
forded sufficient  proof.    For  himself,  he 
looked  with  confident  expectation  to  see 
such  a  favourable  state  of  exchange  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes,  that  the  Bank 
would  have  no  necessity  to  reduce  their 
issues  in  order  to  perform  the  operation 
required  of  them.     On  that  subject,  in 
what  a  condition  was  the  Bank  placed  1 
By  one  party  they  were  told,  that  if  they 
did  not  contract  their  issues,  the  price  oif 
gold  would  remain  too  high ;  by  another, 
that  if  they  did  contract  Uieir  issues,  the 
commerce   of    the    country   would   be 
cramped.    Thus  situated,  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  Bank  could  act  rightly  m  the 
opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  that  House. 
He  was  happy  to  say,  that  that  establish-  i 
^nt  stood  in  higher  estimation  out  of 


doors;  and  that  white  hon*  gentlemen 
were  depreciating  the  character  of  the 
Bank  in  parliament,  that  character  waa 
the  subject  of  admiration  and  confi- 
dence in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
Those  who  were  inimical  to  the  Bank 
indulged  in  bold  assertions,  ungrounded 
on  fact.  For  instance,  if  the  House 
would  only  look  at  the  amount  of  the 
issues  of  Bank-notes  at  various  periods, 
and  the  price  of  bullion  at  those  periods^ 
they  would  fibnd  that  all  the  assertions 
respecting  excessive  issues  by  the  Bank 
were  groundless.  As  to  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
was  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  exchanges 
would  come  round  by  that  period  in  favour 
of  the  country,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  that  which  directed  that  the  Bank 
should  resume  payments  in  cash  by  the 
end  of  four  years.  But  he  had  a  great 
objection  to  the  intermediate  propositions 
respecting  payments  in  bullion :  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  tend  only  to  a  species 
of  gamblii^  on  the  exchange  that  would 
be  very  injurious  to  the  Baol^  The  Bank 
would,  bv  that  means,  not  be  allowed  fair 
play  in  their  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view,  in 
oomrnon  with  that  House ;  for  he  would 

r'n  flatly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
Bank  were  not  disposed  to  pay  in  cash, 
when  the  state  of  the  country  would 
allow  them  to.  do  so.  As  to  the  objection 
urged  against  the  Bank,  that  they  had 
been  a  species  of  legislators  interfering 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  he 
could  mily  say,  that  the  power  of  doing  so 
had  been  fprced  on  them,  and  that  they 
exceedingly  lamented  it.  He  contended, 
that  in  a&  the  trials  and  difficulties  which 
the  Bank  directors  had  to  encounter,  they 
had  uniformly  conducted  themselves  with 
prudence  and  circumspection;  and  were 
they  to-morrow  to  set  their  stupid  heads 
together,  as  some  gentlemen  delighted  in 
representing  them — to  issue  an  undue 
proportion  of  paper,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  such  an  influx  afloat  for  a 
week  I  A  diminution  of  our  paper  cur- 
rency would  give  the  monied  market,  in 
some  instances,  the  advantages  in  respect 
to  the  precious  metids ;  but  after  the  effect 
of  artificial  causes,  the  natural  effects 
would  soon  correct  the  excess. 

Mr.  Rkardot  in  explanation,  denied  his 
having  said  that  the  Bank  were  insincere 
in  their  declarations.  He  meant  no  per- 
son^ hostility  to  them  as  mdividuals,  or 
as  a  public  body ;  but  he  was  of  opinion^ 
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tkat  the?  hadl  tAe*  imMw  It^  and  tMit 
tliey  dm  not  mderstandtlb  tabjeet  of 
^  cafreney* 

Mr.  WHmot  agreed  with  the  kut  hon. 
ntemher,  that  the  Bank  directors  ii^re  siii- 
cerein  their  declarationaforthe  resumption 
of  cash  payments.     If  aiij^  doubt  arose 
On  that  h^adi  ffeoclemeti  need  oHly  reftir 
to  the  period  when  the  Badk  issued  some 
niillons  of  sovereigns  in  addition  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.    If» 
ho^eteti  the  directors  had  evinced  the 
regard  abd  anxiety  for  the  public  which 
they  now  professed,  all  thbse  sovereigns 
would  not  have  so  Suddenly  disippeared, 
and   the   public  embarrassments  would 
have  beeo  prevented.    The  horn  director, 
•peaking,  no  doubts  the  Sentiments  of  bis 
brother  dir^torsi  had  stigmatised  a  setcrf 
men  by termingtbem  jobbersandaamUers. 
Thev  ooidd  hot  prevetit  jobbers  and 
gatimlers;  as  the  persdos  so  denominated 
Were  only  imitathig  their  superiors.    Hfe 
oonfoasedhlsaftonisl^ment  at  the  objec- 
tiotis  of  the  Bank  directors  to  the  gra- 
duated scale  recommended  by  the  com- 
tnitteci  beoatise  he  believed,  that  had  the 
directors  been  left  to  themselves,  the  plan 
now  under  con^eradoti  would  have  beeh 
that  which  they  would  have  lidopted.    In 
the  discharge  of  every  moral  obligatkm 
commercially,   this  country  had  dways 
stood  higher  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
Parliament  was  now  acting  with  its  nsmd 
wisdom  in  recommending  the  adoption  df 
the  present   measure  to  the  BaMik.    it 
would  revive  public  credit,  aad  produce 
that  confidence  in  th6  Bank  which  they 
bad  never  before  eitperieneed.    The  opi- 
nions   within   these   walls   were  highly 
favourable  to  the  ^mk  of  England ;  but 
the  opinions  withotit  doors,  fostered  by 
the  clamours  which  had  been  noticed, 
vrefe  teigetous  to  public  credk.    The 
hon*  gentfeman  said,  that  the  diflference 
of  exchanges  arose  from  an  excess  of 
Bank-notes.    It  wat  therefoire  necessary 
to  compel  the  Bank  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  resume  cash  payments  at  a  given 
period.    The  profits  of  the  directors,  by 
discounts,  and  the  power  of  government 
securities;  were  sumcient  to  answer  every 
temporary  inconvenience  on  the  part  of 
the  Batik.    A  prbper  undeVstenmng  of 
the  question,  alia  tm  spe^y  decisioii  of 
the  House,  would  alhiy  the  ffiars  and 
idarms  of  the  country  f  and  the  people 
would  r^oiiDe  when  th^  found  that  sound 
I^rineQ^'  of   pofiHctf   economy  #ere 
Mmdiohett  by  pttliiMieiiCi. 
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Mr.  Mtrtyai  aaidf-;M»;  BregdeA;  1 
am  ond  of  tnese  idio  Miva  always  con- 
tended, that  the  currency  of  this  country 
could  never  be  plhced  on  a  solid  founda* 
tied,  till  the  notes  bf  the  Bank  of  Bnglaad 
were  again  convertible  into  spectCt  a^  the 
will  df  the  holder.    This  ddctrine  I  have 
hitherto  maintained  in  very  small  mioori* 
ties,  but  harre  now  the  satisfaction  of  find^ 
inj^  that  it  is  generalhr,  I  might  almost  sa^ 
universally,  adhmtted  and  acknowlddj^bd. 
Eight  years  ago  I  moved  in  this  House 
for  a  returti  of  the  exchequer  bills  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  of  £nffland.     My 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  disnoeller  of 
the  exchequer  and  the  Bank  directdra^ 
and  Of  course  negatived :  but  I  faoa^  see 
it  assMed  in  the  BMpatit  oi  the  secrel 
cotnmittee  {of  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  and  the  Bank  diraetorsi 
who  took  m  leading  part  in  opposing^my 
motioti,  were  meihbent)^  that  it  is  «« ne^- 
cessarr  to  Umit  and  denne  Ae  autborir^ 
of  the  Badk  to  purchase  exchetpier  bills, 
and  to  bring  moer  the  constant  inspection 
of  pkrilametit  the  exttot  to  which  thai 
authority  tifqr  be  exercised.**    Another 
Bahk  director  has  this  evening  adnntted, 
that  this  practice  occasions  an  issue  of 
Bdnk  notes  not  odled  for  by  the  neces^i 
sHies  of  the  pobtic,  m  well  as  riacea 
tbehr  funds  out  of  the  readi  of  their  own 
contrd.   It  is  grUifyiiiy  thus  to  find,  thai 
truth  and  reAsoo,  howevar  they  may  b6 
opposed^  and  for  a  time  obstructed  in  their 
protfMS,  will  ultimately  prevail.    Much 
as  I  adMkred  the  speech  of  die  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  chaimao  of  ihe  secrel 
commilfe^t  who  proposed  the  resolutions 
mow  under  coasideriition,  I  Could  not  but 
think  it  defective  in  one  ren)ect;  that  he 
declined  entering  tnto^aay  aetail,  respect- 
mg  the  plan'  of  obliging  the  Bank  to  par^ 
in  boHlM  oA  a  gta&ated  scide  eC  prices 
at  different  perimls.    This  platf  is  altoge^ 
ther  novel  and  unprecedented;  andthere^ 
foi^  certainly  requned  some  explanatiotf. 
It  adso  app^brs  to  ikie,  not  only  to  be  lhi<i 
Ue,to  various  objections  that  have  beea 
urged!  against  it,  but  to  be  excepttobable 
in  point  of  principle ;  for  I  can  see  oo'just 
rei^Bon  why  die  creditoi^  of  the  Bank^ 
should  a^rcept  payment  in  balHon,  al  % 
higher  price  ths&i  that  a€  Whidv  the  Bank 
are  bound  by  laew  to  discharge  their  notes 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  reahn.    This  phm 
se^ms  to  give  Uie  Bank  an  opportunity  of 
tddhg' advantage,  eidier  of  die  fears  or 
dW  necesrides  of  iu  crediukm ;  for  dvose 
whaeallfor  payjmftit  is  bidltbn' aft  bttce^ 
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But  I  tsar  that  it  may  poove  man^  than 
uieleai.  Wkat  teciurity  dan  the  h<m« 
Hicyher  giire»  thirt  whila  this  plan  bin 
operation  no  alarm  will?  be  excited  by  any 
oocfirrenoei  either  foreign  or  domestic. 
In  audi  aa  erent,  a  nm  woM  taiee  place 
upon  the  Bank*  and  therefeae  they  ought 
t^  be  poNpided  aocordfaigly.  This  is  the 
opioJDH  of  Mi.  Alexander  Baring,  and  no 
nan^  aatbority  standa  higher  upon  i^l 
mafetera  of  cqaunercial  intdl^pce.  He 
haa  declaoed  in  his  eiidlence  before  the 
secret  coranitlee,  that  it  woyld  require 
neady.  the  same,  qpantity  of  bullion  fbr 
the  Bank  to  undertake  to  pay  In  bullion  at 
ais.  pec  ounce,  as  to  pinr  at  the  Mint 
price  of  $1*  17f.  K^d.  He  has  also  de- 
daittdi  that  the  Bank  couki  not,  without 
great  pressure  upon  the  public,  procure 
tbe  necessary  quantity  of  gold  to  recom- 
nsaoee  cash  payments,  wiiaiih  lesa'than 
thnee  or  four  years.  To  his  view*  of  the 
subject  I  fully  subscribe,  and  therefore 
consider  the  plan  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tk»  now  bemre  the  Uous^  of  calling 
apoa  tbe  Bank  to  pay  therr  notes  in  bvtu 
Iton  on  the  I  St  of  February  next,  as  put- 
ting the  existence  of  that  establishment 
tohaoanL  One  hon«  member  (Mr.  Ri- 
cardo)  not  only  considers  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Bank  to  purchase  buHlon,  but  re- 
commends '  the  directors  tp  sell  all  they 
now  have,  in  order  to  turn  the  foreign  ex- 
changes in  our  fovour,  and  thus  bring  it 
back  again  with  advantage.  That  the 
b^stanc^  most  certain  mode  of  amapsmg  a 
large  quantity  of  any  commodity  within 
a  short  «iven  time  is,  not  to  buy  more, 
but  to  sell  what  you  have  already,  appears 
a.  most^  paradosiical  proposition.  If  the 
,Bank  were  thus  to  suflbr  their  bulKoo  to 
slip  through  their  fingers,  and*  none  of 
it  should  happen  to  find  its  way  back 
agai^,  I  sbottki  be  glad  to  know-  whether 
parliament  would  consider  it  a  suflkient 
apdogy  for  their  not  baring  provided 
themselves  with  a  soficient  qomtity  of 
bttUioo,  in  compliance  with  their  injunc- 
tions, that  they  bad  acted  iipon  the  whim- 
sical  advice  ofthia  bon.  gentleman.    Tl^ 


pflbiioiljf  ghen  to  the  situation  of  tho 
Bank  b^  tho  report  of  the  secret  cons* 
mjttee,  will  rerj  much  inorejoise  the  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  under  which 
they  must  provide  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
wltDio  a  given  tim^.  Their  wants  wiQ  be 
speculated;  upon  not  only  by  foreigners, 
but  by  individuals  here,  who  are  always 
ready  to  turn  the  necessities  of  the  public 
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must'  take  abont  dnete^  rit|IKnga  k  the 

pound;  insttacl  of  beins  paid  m  fo%   One 

hon.  seotleman  says,  the  Bank  will  never 

be  called  ujpon  to  pay  in  bullion  at  eighty 

one  shillings  per  ounce ;  but  it  Is  rather  a 

singular  redomntendatioa  of  a  plan,  that  it 

will  prove  totally  itibperattve.^    If  so,  it 

cannot  answer  the  intend^  purpose  of 

aerving  fs  a  check  upon  the  ksues  of  lite 

Bank,  and  n^ust  be  altogeUler  useloM.|to  tbetr  own  advantage;  and   who  wHl 

forestall  the  markets  abroad,  in  conjuno* 
tion  wi^h  their  correspondents  in  every 
pact  of  Europe,  and  thus  excite  a  general 
and  formidable  competition  against  ^ 
Bank,  in  every  point  of  view,  therefore, 
I  consider  the  resolution  which  requires 
tbe  Bank  to  pay  in  bullion  withm  eight 
i  months  from  (he  present  time,  as  a  precis 
^pitafie  and  unwise  measure,  which  may 
obHge  the  Bank,  in  aelf'^reservation,  to 
resort  to  such  a  contractioa  of  theio 
tesues,  as  wiOi  occasioa  the  most  severo 
and  generd  distress  —  The  secret  comn 
'  mittee,  in  their  report,  push  their  theoryi 
to  iffii  extent  to  which  in  my  mind  it  will 
not  bear  them  out^  They  lay  it  dowji  aa 
an  axiom,  that  the  Bank,  by  reducing  tho 
issne  of  their  notes,  may  bring  the  foreign 
exchanges  in  favour  of  this  country,  and 
thus  qommand  a  supply  of  gold  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  required.  I  admit 
that  by  contracting  their  issues  they  may 
correct  the  depreciation  arismg  from  ex- 
cess, and  produce  a  considerable  efect 
upon  the  foreign  exchanges;  but  1  must 
contend  that  the  foreign  exchanges  aro 
1^  affected  by  other  circumstances,  over 
which  the  Bank  have  no  control,  and 
which  may  completely  counteract  all  their 
operattons.  Will  it  be  maintained  that 
the  investment  of  Britisb'capital  in  foreigw 
loans  last  year,  to  the  amount  of  ten  mil* 
lions,  or  that  the  purchase  df  foreign  corn 
to  probably  the  same  amount,  bad  no  ef« 
feet  upon  the  foreign  exchanges.  What 
has  taken  place,  may  take  place  again. 
The  instalments  upon  tbe  French  loan  will 
continue  to  be  paid  till  June  1820 ;  and  I 
believe  that  stock  must  be  sold  at  suoh  a 
price,  as  will  tempt  British  purchasers  to 
invest  m.ore  capital  in  it.  It  is  true,  that 
our  harvest  bears  a  very  promising  ap* 
pesrance,  and  therefore  we  may  hope  that 
no  farther  drain  upon  us  will  take  place 
for  the  import  of  foreign  corn ;  but  tbe 
result  is  yet  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
and  our  expectations  may  be  disap« 
pointed.  Even  if  we  gain  this  advantage, 
we  must  s^t  off  against  it  the  present 
state  of  our  commerce.    Overtradnig  i» 
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naturally  followed  by  undertradihg ;  for 
one  extreme  leads  to  another,  and  with 
discouraging  markets  and  diminished  ca- 
pitals, we  cannot  expect  the  same  re- 
sources, and  the  same  favourable  balance 
of  trade  and  payments,  as  were  formerly 
derived  from  the  successful  enterprise  of 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Bank  of  pro- 
curing a  large  supply  of  bullion  will  also 
have  a  very  unfavourable  effect  upon  our 
foreign  exchanges:  so  that  upon  the 
whole,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  them  to  take  that  favourable 
turn  which  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
Riittee  so  confidently  anticipates.  The 
committee,  finding  &cts  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  theory  (and  facts  are  very 
awkward  things  for  theorists  to  deal  with ) , 
slip  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  they  are 
involved,  by  admitting  that  <<  no  conda- 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  the  numer^al 
amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation  at 
any  given  period.'*  lliis  admission  con- 
cedes all  I  contend  for,  that  the  foveign 
exchanges  are  governed  by  other  circum- 
stances, and  not  solelv  by  the  amount  of 
Bank  notes  in  circulation.  Ought  we 
then  to  legislate  upon  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties, and  oblige  the  Bank  to  pay  in 
bullion  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  1st  of 
February  next,  when  the  probabilities 
are  against  th&r  having  the  means  of  so 
doing,  either  with  safety  to  themselves  or 
to  tlw  public  ?  One  very  important  part 
of  the  subject,  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee,  is  wholly  over- 
looked in  their  report.  I  mean  the  present 
Mint  regulations,  which  fix  a  much  lower 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silvar, 
than  is  established  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  According  to  our  Mint  re- 
gulations, an  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  four- 
teen ounces  and  a  quarter  of  silver.  Ac* 
cording!to  the  Mint  regulations  of  France, 
an  ounce  of  eold  is  worth  fifteen  ounces 
and  a  half  ofsilver,  and  according  to  those 
of  Holland  and  some  other  countries, 
15f  ounces  of  silver.  The  difierence  be- 
tween our  Mint  regulations  in  this  res- 
pect, and  those  of  France,  which  i^roach 
the  nearest  to  them,  is  S^  per  cent ;  so  that 
whenever  the  market  price  ofsilver  in  this 
country  reaches  the  Mint  price,  there  is  a 
profit  of  8|  per  c&nt  on  importing  silver 
and  exporting  gold,  supposing  the  Bank 
to  pay  in  bunion  or  specie  at  the  Mint 
price;  and  I  will  now. explain  the  nature 
of  this  operation.  If  I  import  14^  ounces 
of  silver  from  France,  and  sell  Uiem  here 
t    . 
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at  the  Mmt  price,  I  can'  take  the'  Bank 
notes  which  I  receive  in  payment,  and 
demand  for  them  firom  the  Bank  1  ounce 
of  gold.  This  ounce  of  gold  I  send  back 
to  France,  where  I  receive  for  it  from 
theur  mint  ISl  ounces  of  silver;  thus 
realizing  a  pront  of  1;^  ounce  ofsilver,  or 
8|  per  cent  upon  the  transaction,  which 
reouires  only  fourteen  days  to  perform^ 
ana  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent.  In 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  this  danger  is  ad- 
verted to ;  but  they  consider  this  danger 
as  guarded  against  bv  silver  not  being 
made  a  legal  tender  for  moire  timn  40^. 
If  the  Mint  were  the  only  market  for  silver; 
the  observation  would  be  conclusive ;  but 
the  great  market  for  silver  in  this  country 
is,  tor  exportation  to  India  and  China. 
Three  months  w>,  when  the  regular 
China  ships  were  fitting  out,  the  demand 
was  so  great,  that  hilars,  which'  are 
worth  &/.  an  ounce  len  than  standard  sil- 
ver, sold  at  Ss.  9eL  per  ounce;* and  a 
large  quantity  of  French  crowns  were  im- 
ported and-tfitpped,  because  a  sufficient 
number  of  dollars  could  not  be  procured. 
The  profit  upon  this  transaction  would 
then  have  been  much  greater  than  I 
have  stated ;  and  at  the  export  of  silver 
to  India  and  China  is  likely  to  increase,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  disadvanti^ous 
sales  of  British  manufactures  in  those 
parts  of  the  Worid,  some  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mint  regulations  ought  to  be 
made  before  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
g^ld  at  the  Mmt  price,  or  the  demand  for 
stiver  will  drive  our  gold  out  of  the  coun- 
try. On  a  former  occasion,  I  observed 
that  the  Secret  Committee  consisted  of 
too  many  theorists  and  too  few  practical 
men ;  and  the  perusal  of  their  report  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Burke 
has  remarked,  that  **  nothing  in  nature  is 
so  hard,  as  the  heart  of  a  thorough-paced 
metaphysician."  ^*  These  philosophers,'' 
he  says,  **  consider  men  in  their  experi- 
ments, no  more  than  they  do  mice  in 
an  air  pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephitic 
gas.  They  are  carried  on  with  such,  a 
headlong  rage  towards  their  desperate 
trials,  thiat  they  would  sacrifice  the  whole 
human  race,  to  the  slightest  of  their  ex- 
periments.'* The  complexion  of  the  report 
of  the  secret  eommittee,  has  somewhat 
of  this  tinse.  It  mentions  with  the  most 
philosophic  composure,  **  the  difficulUea 
that  must  be  encounteied,  during  the  re- 
sumption of  payments  in  specie,  but  con- 
siders them  as  outweighed  by  the  imfox* 
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Umi  arid  pcntfaiiBiit  htn^  of  nvtorwg^ 
UkK  8iaMfaurcl»  by  whieb^  ffretieiMly  ta  the 
ymr  1797i  tbtftalue  of  eoBimoditiM  wa» 
acmgcd;  aii4  whiehi  though  TariaUe 
IB  ft  cOTtftiii  degree*  k  noch  lets  eoipesed 
to  fluefuatioa  than  aoy  other  thai  caa  bo 
deTised.''  Now»  Sir,  I  who  am  no  philo- 
BOfdier,  bet  a  pbin  practical  aiaB>  am  m 
tbebahit  of  compariag  the  good  and  evil  ta 
be  derived  from  any  measure  wiib  each 
other,  and  striking  the  balanoe  aocord* 
ingly.  In  this  case,  the  good  to  bo  do* 
w«i  ia  correcting  a  depreciation  of  S  per 
oent  in  our  paper  durrency  twelve  nontha 
sooner  or  kter ;  and  to  obtaiB  tUa,  #e 
are  called  upon  to  hazard  tbo  securitjF  of 
Ifie  Bacdc,  and  to  inflict  the  most  serioua 
diatress  on  every  dssa  of  the  commuaity** 
Nothiog  can  be  more  nafovtuoately  timad 
t)sk$o^  this  ex<pertment.  The  dinrcas  of  the 
tgrie«kuris«s  is  extreme^  In  the  Oonaty 
where  I  was  bom,  whefe  the  farmersiuaed 
first  to  supply  tbeiff  own  vieioity,  lusd 
IbeBsend  their  surplus  pt odtioe  to  liondoa^ 
they  are  now  iupplaated  in  both  maifceta 
by  foreign  con^  which  is  aelUag  all  ai^oimd 
Ihent  u  #iicb  a  tuinoes  deprecistkm  of 
prioe,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  employ 
their  labaurert,  and  are  actually  throwing 
many  of  them  upon  d^  poor  rates.  The 
distms  among  the  mamifactarers  is  so 
great,  that  cheap  as  btead  is,  thevcanasi 
aflbrdto  buy  ift  with  the  wages  they  now 
«rn*    The  commercial  Mrs  ef  the 


munity  find  their  capital  daily  dimtnishing| 
by  the  dtfpreoiataon  in  the  vahie  of  all 
eemmoditiesi  their  warehouses  are  full, 
their  purses  empty,  and  failures  among 
them  Gontiooftlly  taking  place.  Is  this  a 
period  to  add  to  the  pressure  which  is 
already  se  severely  felt  by  ev^  dass  of 
the  community  and  to  deprive  them  of 
that  aecommodalwn  which  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  Bank  of 
Sngland;  as  you  must  and  will  do  if  yon 
adapt  a  meaeoro^  which  will  oUige  the 
Bank  to  resort  to  a  violent  and  preapitate 
ioatraetion  of  their  isanea.  An  hononr* 
able  member  (Mr.  Bieardo)  says,  there 
is  a  great  panic  abroad ;  hot  that  though 
men  are  frightened,  they  ought  net  to  be 
firightened.  This  is  very  pSiitosophioal ; 
but  putting  the  case  fkirly  between  the 
philosophers  and  the  alarmtsU,  I  really 
think  the  latter  will  be  found  to  have 
feasott  oa  their  side.  Independently  of 
the  causes  of  alarm  which  I  have  already 
stated,  it  must  be  considered,  tluit  the 
public  are  now  fully  apprised  of  the  diffi* 
aoMes  of  our  financial  sttuation.  They 
(VOL.  XL.)  ' 


haow  that  these  Is  a  deficit  of  ISfauBiona 
to  be  provided  for.  in  order  to  make  our 
annual  revenue  and  expenditure  meet* 
and  they  farther  know,  that  the  only  two 
sources  from  which  tbi^  sum  can  be  drawn, 
are  the  sinkioff  fund  and  taxation.  When 
we  recollect  the  repugnance  to  taxation, 
that  o£  late  has  been  manifested  in  this 
House  whenever  the  subject  has  been 
mentioned,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
situation  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  as 
well  as  of  the  eountry,  is  sufficiently  em« 
harrassiog;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 

Srehensiens  which  at  present  exbt  in 
public  mind,  ave  not  likely  to  be  re* 
SMved,  till  the  finances  of  the  country 
are  placed  on  a  solid  and  satis^tory  foot^ 
iag.  Many  observations  have  been  made 
in  the  coarse  of  this  debate  upon  the  co». 
duct  of  the  Bank  Directors.  I  am  fit^ 
from  approving  of  all  their  measures,  but 
must  M^g  that  I  think  they  have  been 
very  handily  treated  upon  the  jpresent  oc* 
esaioD.  llie  hen.  member  for  Porter* 
Hngtoa  not  only  censures  them  in  his 
eapaeity  of  member  of  parliament,  but 
complams  as  a  proprietor  of  Bank  stock, 
that  in  their  transactioBs  with  the  chan* 
e^llor  of  the  exchcKiuer  they  hkve  given 
advantages  to  the  public  at  the  expense 
of  their  constituents ;  and  that  he  expect- 
ed a  surplus  of  undivided  profits  of  10 
nailioiw  instead  of  5,^00,000/.  ReaUy, 
Sir,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  ex- 
tmvaglmt  profits  akeady  divided,  would 
ha«e  sati^d  the  most  rapacious  Bank 
proprietor;  and  that  not  one  of  them 
would  have  reproached  the  directors  for 
gMng  some  aceomnsodation  to  the  public  3 
when  he  considered  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages they  have  made  at  the  public 
axpeiMe,  since  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments.  The  directors  have  also  in- 
curred die  displeasure  of  his  majesty's 
miaistevs,  by  refusing  to  concur  in  a  mea-t 
sore,  which,  in  the  note  of  their  com- 
mittae  of  treasury,  they  say  they  con- 
sidered, woidd  have  been  deluding  the 
Cblie  with  an  expecUtioa  not  likely  to 
realiaed.  If  such  were  their  senti- 
Ssoits,  I  give  them  credit  for  the  spirit 
and  independence  with  which  they  acted  t 
and  wish  they  had  shown  the  same  spirit 
in  1817,  and  had  refused  to  make  the 
chancellor  of  the  ezdiequ^  those  lavish 
advances  upon  exchenuer  bills,  which  se 
unjustifiably  increasea  the  amount  of  their 
notes  hi  circulation  and  brought  sndi 
serious  evUs  upon  the  country.  It  seema 
rather  hard,  however,  that  the  right  boo* 
(«  E) 
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tofstleman  should  alNiDdoii  them  In  the 
hour  of  distress,  after  all  the  accommoda- 
tion he  has  received  at  their  hands.  It 
has  been  asked,  what  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  Bank  Directors?  I  think 
that  we  hSTe  now  the  best  possible  security 
for  their  good  conduct.  Formerly,  ihej 
acted  in  concert  with  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters and  a  majority  of  this  House,  now 
the  ministry  and  the  whole  House  are 
against  the  Bank  Directors,  and  therefore 
we  may  confidently  rely  upon  their  com- 
pliance with  our  injunctions;  indeed,  a 
hint  has  already  been  giTen  them,  that 
if  they  are  refractoipr  they  may  expect  an 
abrogation  of  their  charter,  which  no 
doubt  will  quicken  their  obedience.  With 
respect  to  the  resolution  immediately 
imoer  the  consideration  of  the  House,  my 
objections  to  It  are  insurmountable: 
neither  do  I  approve  altogether  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Coventry.  We  all  agree  in  the  expe- 
diency of  resuming  cash  payments,  Uie 
only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  best 
and  safest  mode  or  so  doing.  I  should 
wish  to  negative  this  and  the  next  resolu- 
tion (by  which  means  we  should  get  rid 
of  the  graduated  scale  of  payments  in 
bullion,  and  give  the  Bank  till  the  1  st  of 
May  1821  to  pay  at  the  Mint  price),  and 
to  adopt  all  the  other  resolutions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  the  chairman  ei 
the  secret  committee. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  maintained,  that 
the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced  be- 
fore the  committee  was  sufficient  to-  show 
that  the  report  had  not  been  drawn  up 
without  the  aid  of  practical  men,  and  that 
it  did  not  materially  differ  from  the  result 
of  their  experience.  As  to  the  idea  of 
the  committee  dictating  to  the  Bank,  he 
Repelled  it  with  the  greatest  indignation. 
If  the  Bank  would  pay  its  notes  in  specie 
on  demand,  it  might  attend  as  much  as  it 
pleased  to  the  convenience  or  interests  of 
the  commercial  world— so  far  it  mi^ht 
safely  go  but  no  farther :  the  instant  the 
company  stepped  beyond  a  certain  limit  in 
the  exercise  or  its  discretion,  it  stepped  too 
far.  Last  ni^ht a  Bank  Director  haapleaded 
very  pathetically  for  the  allowance  of  a  ffe- 
neral  discretion  as  to  the  issue  of  notes;  but 
would  the  House  concede  lo  the  Bank  of 
England  a  power  it  refused  to  the  crown  ? 
Since  the  reign  of  Henry  1st,  parliament 
had  deprived  even  the  king  of  the  right  to 
alter  the  standard  of  the  currency;  and  what 
reason  could  be  assigOied  for  permitting 
the  BaDk>  by  the  expansion  or  contrac- 
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tkm  of  iu  issues,  to  v^  th«  standard  of 
the  currency  ?  To  give  the  company  this 
discretionary  power  would  be  to  revive  all 
the  evils  of  the  days  of  Henry  Sth  and 
Edward  6th.  ThejeaSousy  of  our  ancestors 
in  this  respect  ought  not  now  to  be  de- 
serted. He  was  unwilling  to  put  any 
thing  that  bore  the  appearance  or  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  relieve 
commerdal  distresses ;  but  when  they  did 
so,  they  in  truth  only  levied  a  tax  upon 
^  public  at  large,  and  applied  the  pro-> 
oeeds  to  the  aid  of  individaals.  Such  a 
relief  was  contrary  to  the  very  foundation' 
of  property  in  this  country,  and  was  re« 
viving  some  ancient  but  at  the  same  time 
most  injurious  usages.  No  doubt  could 
exist  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Bank,  ii^ 
the  minds  of  any  men  but  the  directors,^ 
and  with  them  he  did  not  wish  to  debate 
about  principles  of  policy  and  economy' 
on  many  aceounts ;  he  wanted  only  tofe- 
doce  tnem  to  their  former  wholesome 
habits  and  system ;  and  unless  they  were 
so  reduced,  at  the  end  of  two  ywt  from 
the  present  date,  the  House  might  have 
to  eo  over  the  ground  It  had  now  troddeR» 
and  the  country  would  hav^  anew  to  suffsr 
Uie  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding. 
He  hoped  that  from  henceforth  the  ques- 
tion would  be  set  at  rest,  and  that  the 
general  affiiirs  of  the  nation  would  be 
restored,  not  merely  to  order,  but,  to 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  remarked,  that  it 
could  not  with  justice  be  said  that  the 
present  plan  came  by  surprise  on  the 
Bank,  because  from  the  sentiments  uni- 
formly expressed  on  this  subject  by  par- 
liament, ^A  well  as  from  the  senerai  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  the  Bank  must  nave 
known  that  they  would  be  remiired  at 
some  time  to  pay  their  debts.  The  only 
question  really  before  the  House  was^ 
whether  the  present  plan  was  the  best  cal- 
culated to  attain  that  object,  and  whether 
the  time  proposed  was  the  most  proper  I 
He  trusted  that  no  member  of  that  House 
would  countenance  a  supposition  that  the 
Bank  alone  were  competent  to  determine 
the  period  fit  for  the  discharge  of  their 
engagements  to  the  public.  He  congra* 
tulated  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  at  finding  the  opinions  for 
which  they  had  encountered  obloquy  and 
struggled  in  yain,  now  adopted  alsiost 
unanimously  by  those  who  formerly  op^ 
posed  them. 

Mr.  Ab^rcrombf  said,  that  having  been 
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ftppointed  one  of  Ibo  members  of  the 
eofflmittee,  he  had  commenced  hit  duties 
with  stronff  opinions,  which  he  did  not 
expect  could  be  shaken,  and  which  all  he 
had  heard  andseen  tended  to  confirm.  He 
regretted  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
differing  from  his  risht  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Tierney)  who  had  aechired  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  amaidment;  but  after 
the  most  patient  and  impartial  hiqiiiry,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  committee  was 
extremely  desirable,  and  would  proTO 
most  beneficial.  Entertaining  this  con- 
viction, he  should  not  only  desert  his  duty 
if  he  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  but  if  he  did  not 
avow  his  distinct  approbation.  He  could 
not,  however,  avoid  observing,  that  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  the  fa* 
vourable  opportunity  for  resuming  cash 
payments  in  1816  was  allowed  to  pass:  a 
permanent  and  healthy  system  might  then 
have  been  introduced,  without  requiring 
the  nation  to  endure  the  distresses  un- 
doubtedly occasioned  by  the  present 
struggle.  In  point  of  fact,  the  measure 
now  suggested  was  as  necessary  to  the 
political  interests  as  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  country;  and  though  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  injury 
Ine  Bank  might  or  might  not  sustain,  very 
little  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
sufiering  under  so  many  difiiculties  and 
privations,  while  the  directors  and  pro- 
prfetors  were  heaping  up  wealth.  The  ob- 
jection taken  by  nis  right  hon.  friend  as 
to  the  injuttice  done  to  a  man  who  had 
only  KM.,  and  wished  to  obtain  gold  for  it, 
had:  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  the 
member  for  Portarlington.  But  another 
point  urged  was,  that  this  plan  established 
a  precedent  for  departing  from  the  estab- 
lished standard  of  the  kingdom.  All  that 
could  be  said  in  reply  to  this  suggestion 
was,  that  the  great  object  of  the  measure 
now  under  consideration  was  directly  the 
reverse ;  it  was  to  prevent  a  departure 
f^m  the  ancient  standard.  The  question 
was  one  of  vital  importance,  and  he  hoped 
that  after  its  decision  no  measure  of 
finance  would  be  voted  by  the  House, 
without  a  reference  to  its  great  bearings. 
He  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  ue 
country  would  soon  remove  the  delusion 
under  which  it  at  present  laboured,  and 
that  this  would  be  the  last  time  parliament 
would  be  called  upon  to  disoow  the  sob- 


jeet.  A  large  majority  in  &vour  of  the 
plan  would  give  a  weight  to  the  determi? 
nation  of  the  House,  and  he  hoped  that  on 
this  account  the  hon.  member  for  Coven- 
try would  consent  to  withdraw  his  amend* 
ment.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  go 
forth  to  the  people,  that  the  great  body  of 
their  representatives  had  concurred  in  the 
plan,  and  that  though  differences  of  opi- 
nion prevailed,  they  were  not  so  marked 
as  to  require  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  be  taken. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  he  had  listened 
to  the  course  of  the  debate  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  had  been  anxious  to 
reserve  himself  for  a  later  period  of  the 
night,  that  he  might  not  only  receive  in-, 
formation  from  the  views  of  others  who 
thought  with  him,  but  that  he  might  offer 
answers  to  the  objections  that  might  be 
started.  As,  however,  those  objections 
were  few,  and  not  likely  to  increase,  and 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  seemed  now 
to  offer  itself,  he  could  not  refrain  from, 
making  such  observations  as  occurred  to 
him.  In  adverting  to  the  importance  of 
the  measure,  he  did  not  place  it  in  too 
high  a  scale  when  he  said,  that  no  ques- 
tion of  greater  interest  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  had  ever  called  for  the  deli* 
beration  of  parliament.  He  was  sorry  to 
observe,  that  a  des ree  of  alarm  prevailed 
out  of  doors,  and  he  could  find  nothing  in 
the  tenor  of  the  measure  now  proposed  to 
justify  it : .  at  the  same  time,  the  House 
would  not  be  surprised,  if,  on  a  subject  of 
such  vital  moment,  a  degree  of  anxiety 
prevailed  in  the  country,  t&ing  in  its  first 
impression  the  colour  of  alarm.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  plan  but  what  ought  to  in* 
spire  confidence ;  and  only  a  short  time 
would,  he  was  convinced  be  necessary  to. 
bring  the  public  mind  to  a  correct  view  of 
the  question.  It  was  not  at  all  extraordi- 
nary that  a  peculiar  degree  of  agitation 
should  prevail  at  a  moment  when  the  pe- 
cuniary concerns  of  so  many  individuals 
were  involved  in  the  result,  of ,  the  nature 
and  effects  of  which  they  were  not  yet  in 
a  situation  to  judge.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  became  the  bounden  duty  of 
parliament  to  lay  before  the  nation  a  full 
and  fair  statement  of  the  subject.  It  was 
in  vain  to  suppose  that  commercial  affairs 
could  be  conducted  in  a  beneficial  train 
ofexertion  until  the  public  could  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  real  condition  of  the 
national  finances.  It  was  not  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  any  lasting  check  had  been 
given  to  our  means  of  prosperity.    True 
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kmmi  thltlNweinBtMrfpupcilly 
at  preMQt  imridiag  ttill ;  ttie  ennitoynnant 
of  capiul  and  tke  ex«rti4m  of  indiMtrf 
paiiB^  and  tetted^nnttl  it  could  be  atOMv 
UHoed  how  tbey  ooukl  beit  bebUMgbt 
iDlo  action.  Theaoblelordaaidylieilfew 
eonsolatioa  apd  hope  from  what  waa  cal« 
led  the  exiitiiig  sta^^nation  of  tnde :  he 
saw  in  it  a  revival  with  more  ihaa  fbrper 
vigour ;  a^d  it  ooght  to  be  aa  iodeiiiive 
to^be  Hoosejwitboat  delay  to  come  to  aa 
examiDation  of  the  state  oi  the  eorreBC^t 
aod  of  the  remediaa  it  required*  He 
would  ventore  to  peedict  that  if  the  Hiouae 
acted  upon  the  baiei  laid  dowa  io  the 
neporti  with  die  wisdom  and  eoergy  be- 
longing to  the  British  parHament,  the 
alarm  now  prevailing  would  ^pickiy  4m* 
appear  ^capital  aad  iodastry  woaM  ae- 
same  their  statiooSy  and  would  operate 
with  success  in  a  new  and  uatded  direc^ 
tion.  We  bad  always  this  consolation, 
wider  such  circumstances— 4bat  whea 
industry  was  checked,  it  was  only  ia  fact 
clearing  its  channels,  and  removing  tao^ 
porary  obstructions.  He  should  ea£avour 
to  argue  this  qaestion  upon  practicable 

5 rounds,  and  in  doing  so,  he  should  ea« 
eavour  to  show  th^  bis  owa  opioiona 
were  consistent  with  those  which  parlia- 
noent  had  so  recently  recognised,  m  its 
determioatioa  to  adopt  those  messages  for 
the  great  object  ia  view,  which  ought  be 
most  safely  applied  oader  the  existmg 
ctpcamstances  of  the  coaatry«  He  knew 
that  there  were  complaints  against  this 
q^stem,  which  anast  in  fiict  exist  ia  regard 
to  any  other:  #a  its  first  adoptioa,  soooe 
inconvenience  must  be  occasioaed;  he 
knew  that  there  were  also  oompiaints 
against  its  sapporters,  for  some  inconsist- 
encies, some  abandonment  of  priaciple  ia 
regard  to  the  opinions  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  entertained  upon  fonaeer 
occasions.  Ho  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  who  spoM  last,  howeverr  as  to 
the  possibility  of  arriviag  at  the  same 
conclusions  by  very  difiesent  traias  of 
reasoning ;  andit  was  possible  to  account 
for  discrepancies  of  opdnions,  at  diffMont 
periods,  by  a  vofy  plain  statement.  He 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  a  rkht  boa. 
asember  opposite  had  departed  mm  that 
spirit  in  which  this  discussion  had  latterly 
been  conducted,  more  especiaUy  as  be 
was  not  aware  that  there  Iwd  beea  any 
fundamental  difference  ia  their  views. 
The  noble  lard  said,  be  had  never  argued 
the  qatedon  ia  any  other  light  than  that 
liieaus^pensioa  «^icash  paymoMU  bf  dm 
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Bank  ofBagtoad  waa^vMsmire  iafiokffy 
to  heritgi9ettM,aAd  aaly  juatifiable  ontbo 
ground  of  strong  neoemity.  What  waa 
the  Dbject*  indeed^  with  wbieh  the  right 
hen.  gaptieman  opposite  bad  brouabt 
fisrward  lus  lesolationa  at  that  time,  if  it 
was  not  to  reosgaise  the  principle  of  tho 
Bank's  nesmniog  cash  payments  in  two 
jreasa  vKitboiit  any  iatennediate  steps  i 
Uow«  than,  did  be  and  his  right  hon* 
firiead  diflbr  ?  He  entirely  concurred  with 
hia  right  boa.  firiead*  that  the  tioie  waa 
BOW  come  for  some  practioable  arrange^ 
ment.  With  r^ard  to  the  shaple  quae* 
tjea  before  the  Haass,  he  was  not  aware 
thait  there  was  any  dispute  between  hioH 
self  and  the  right  boo.  gentleman,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  its  object,  but  only  aa 
te  the  sneaas  bf  ita^xeeution.  As  to  the 
monetary  system  of  the  couatry,  they 
were  never  at  issoe  upon  that  point.  Ho 
BHist  ID  candour  leU  the  House,  that  ho 
was  OAf  of  those  persons  who  had  held 
the  epiaion,  thattheve  werenofsJrgrpHnda 
ftr  oaosiderii^  the  Bank  note  to  be  do^ 
pceciated.  Whatever  asight  be  the  fact 
apan  t|iat  head,  he  coolo  oaly  say,  that 
the  measarea  he  had  forsaerly  vpted  for, 
under  this  fiseling,  had  dfected  all  the 
good  which  was  eKpeated  to  result  Drom 
them.  With  regard  to  the  depreciationf 
be  would,  with  the  leave  of  toe  Ho«we, 
read  a  passage  from  the  report,  which 
eentaiaed  two  of  the  answere  of  the  bon« 
msntficr  for  Poptarlmgton  ^Mr.  Eieavdo^^ 
who  was  not  less  dear  in  his  opinions  than 
happy  ia  Ulustrsting  them.  The  noblo 
loM  here  xirooeeded  to  read  a  part  of  that 
gentleaum  s  evidence  relative  to  the  4uo* 
tuations  in  the  price  of  gold,  particularly 
as  to  the  proportiooate  depreciatioQ  eonfn 
trasted  with  the  lower  prices  of  gold  bui«« 
Kon  of  the  Bank-note,  and,  arguing  upo* 
Ae  admimion  of  Mr.  fiicardo,  that  it  was 
so  depreciated,  entered  into  a  train  of 
eeaaoniag  to  show  that  the  diminution  of 
value  was  not  positive,  bat  relative  only  » 
that  in  his  (lord  Castleeeagh's )  opinion, 
that  diminution  or  depreciation  was  never 
such,  as  to  be  experienced  in  the  pMrchas» 
of  home  commodities,  maaufaotures*  or 
produce :  that  it  was  a  cumency  which' 
answeced  in  that  respect,  all  the  purposea 
of  a  aietallic  circulatioB,  without  being 
expeaod  to  similar  fluctuations :  and  that- 
in  advancing  this,  referring  to  foraser  oe* 
oasions,  and  the  opinions  1^  then  held,  he 
by  ao  roeaas  meant  to  nmintain,  that  th» 
rosakaion  jof  his  right  boa.  friend  waat  t* 
sags,  thfll  ydd  jaad  paper 
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b»d  only  addiMMi  «  pvurticolfur  iBtUa^e, 
9iippO0iog  alfo  the  panicaW  period  of  M» 
li»nDier  opinioBS*  He  would  here  be^  to 
refer  fthfi  Hmm  to  ibe  oopditio*  of  the 
^ouDtrjr  ^t  tbe  time  of  ptKuag  the  Bank 
reelrictioii  apt.  Wb^re  would  it  hove 
been»  had  that  act  not  heeopaned?  Did 
the  House  baUe^e  that  the  opemiions  of 
the  elate  eould  have  beepi  carried  fa  with« 
pat  ita  aasiatance?  or  without  taxes  ?  or 
thai  Ae  countiy  could  have  been  support- 
ed wiiheut  leans?  What,  tben»  would 
they  have  dooe  bad  the  Bank  been  obliged 
to  contract  ita  issues,  to  keep  up  a  mead* 
lfccurreRcy,.wbich  at  the  saroetiqse  thatii 
cramped  those  ias«es»  would  have  drained 
its  treasures  to  presenre?  He  begoed 
therefore  that  the  House  would  npt  aSew 
any  thing  like  calumny  to  pursue  «  body 
of  men  who  had  done  ao  much.  If  they 
were  aaid  to  barve  miacooducted  them« 
selves,  why  the  House  must  own  that  they 
must  have  considered  themselves  ^har^ed 
with  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  regulating 
their  mere  banlang  b«^iness  [Hearl]« 
The  House  waa  bound  io  imagine  tba|  the 
good  they  haddonewasnot  done  vponaar- 
Eow  views  of  mere  eonunercial  advant^ge» 
astoabaekingceBcemt  It  was»  on  the 
cootoary,  highly  commendable  to  that 
body,  that  they  had  never  suffesed  such 
contracted  views  of  profit  to  inter&re 
with  their  great  and  benourable  and  ssea^ 
lous  services  to  tbeeounlry;  Aat  they 
had  never  permitted  motives  of  such  an 
interested  description  to  hinder  them  from 
affording  that  prompt  and  vigorous  reltef> 
which,  bad  it  not  emae  from  tbemi  he 
eouid  aasure  the  right  hen*  member,  be 
was  hknself  utterly  ignorant  whence  it 
could  have  proceeded  Have  t^eo,  be 
would  also  assute  the  right  hopi.  gentle* 
man,  and  the  Houses  that  he  would  never 
shrink  from  any  pHBciples  that  he  ever 
held  before  on  the  saojeet.— He  wcoM 
now  elate  the  grounds*  v^  ahortly^ 
which  iaduced  him  to  think  the  proposed 
measure  the  best  calculated  of  any  yet 
submitted  to  parliament,  for  effecting  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  legislature. 
Looking  to  the  evidence  which  had  been 
aubnicted  to  the  committee,  it  was  impos- 
sibte  to  di^uiie  from  themselves  die  im- 
possibility of  reMiming  to  a  metallic  cur- 
Eency  without  causing  saaoe  pressure  to 
the  country.  Advertifig  to  what  had 
been  submitted  as  the  mcAutions  of  the 
cooMnitteey  he  could  <ktiy  ai^  that  he  was 
diipoaad  to  concur  in  vhgt»v«r  spfg^tioa 
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aright  te  effmd,  that  at  aH  tejuded  to  ibe 
attainment  of  m  very  desirable  en  object 
as  the  resumption  of  cash  payments ;  and 
to  push  my  measure  of  that  description 
as  far  as  miffht  be  consistent  with  oiw 
prosperity.  If  any  change  of  circum* 
atauces  could  now  be  operated,  that 
ahould  assimilate  with  the  former  coadi* 
tion  of  things  as  regarded  the  state  of  the 
curreocy>  undoubtedly  such  a  change 
would  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than 
any  thing  else.  It  was  the  wish  of  go- 
vemokentto  havepoatpoaed  theagitationef 
the  present  question  ior  sometime  loageiv 
thinking  that  very  many  OBuaes  were  at  prei* 
sent  in  operation  throughout  continental 
Europe  which  greatly  aTOCtedthe  reauaap- 
tion  of  cash  payments,  almost  indeed  to 
prerention.  These  oiFcumstances,  com^ 
bioed  with  foreign  loans,  the  large  suaoa 
of  money  taken  by  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try! and  the  extensive  ifvestments  of 
capital  in  foreign  funds,  they  conaideredt 
might  have  so  operated  wuh  parliament 
as  to  have  locked  up  this  ^uestiea  until 
another  session,  when  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  to  deal  with  it  thmi  at  preseaa 
but  they  were  diverted  from  that  oivcun- 
stance  by  the  determination  of  psr- 
liament  itfelf,  and  the  pubhc  anxiety^ 
and  surely  the  House  would  go  along 
with  him,  in  saying,  that  this  was  aaubfect 
wbioh,4Mioe  entered  upon,could  not  be  left 
unsettled.  Astothecommittee,  the  question 
was  not  left  open  to  their  discretion,  wb^ 
ther  the  Bank  cpuld  return  to  payments 
in  apecie  or  not  The  only  question 
for  tbeirinvws^gation  was,  hew  thist  meat* 
sure  could  be  effected  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  and  with  the  leftst  possible 
injury  to  tfie  community  i  Giovemment^ 
ther^ore,.aatisfied  itself  that  by  adopting* 
on  the  pan  of  the  Buik,  the  measure  of 
bullion  payments,  it  greatly  acoderated 
the  ceturn  to  cash  payments.  So  that> 
with  relation  to  jthe  opinions  ^  the  heok 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  of  the 
Bank,  as  &r  as  regarded  the  principle 
of  the  ultimate  resumption  uf  auch  pay^ 
meats  in  oaab  by  the  Bank,  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  four  yesrs,  and  of  the  pre^ 
vjous  repa}'ment  of  a  portion  of  its 
advanoes  to  government,  there  was  ao 
difference,  or  very  little,  between  them« 
The  differencewas  upon  the  previous  or 
interraediate'deliveries  of  bullion.  Really, 
be  thought  the  Bank  took  a  very  wrong 
view  of  the  subject,  and  one  by  no  means 
warranted  or  reasonable.  With  respect 
to  ita  ^»wn  Marestay  this  pl^Q  was  one  of 
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the  atinost  ad^ntage;  and  if  ado|)ted, 
would  remoTe  from  iu  mind  every 
doubt:  if  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try called  for  paper,  howerer,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  meet  their  wisher, 
supposing  them  excited  by  an  unfavour^ 
able  banresty  or  some  other  unlooked- 
for  cause.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  adopt  some  measure  of  the 
present  description,  seeing  that  now  the 
time  for  it  was  come.  The  Bank  should 
remember,  that  although  the  Mint  standard 
of  gold  was  S/k  17«.  lO^d.,  no  serious  con- 
aequences  were  likely  to  result  to  them  in 
consequence  of  this  plan,  as  they  would 
commence  their  issues  under  the  protect- 
ing price  of  4/.  U.  This  was  of  much 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  would  of  ne- 
cessity completely  prevent  any  run  upon 
their  predous  metals.  With  regard  to  the 
supposition  that  the  repayment  to  the 
Bank  was  to  be  made  at  once,  and  that 
the  whole  amount  was  suddenly  to  be 
withdrawn  firom  circulation,  it  was  a  delu- 
sion which  he  was  satisfied  could  not  last 
above  a  few  days.  That  repayment  would 
be  made  gradually,  and  with  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  the  Bank,  as  well  as 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  No- 
thing so  wild  and  absurd  as  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  this  repa3rment  per  solium^ 
had  ever  been  contemplated  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  could  have  entered  into  a  ra- 
tional mind.  The  Bank  would  be  enabled 
to  throw  back  by  the  medium  of  discounts, 
the  pap^r  thus  restored  to  it,  into  general 
circulation,  and  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility find  itself  crippled  in  paying  gold 
bullion  for  its  notes  at  the  protecting 
price  of  44.  Is,  per  ounce,  which  already 
exceeded  the  market  price.  It  was  not, 
however,  calM  upon  to  issue  gold  till 
February  next,  and  the  protecting  price 
at  which  it  was  to  be  issued  would  con- 
tinue for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  exchanges 
would,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
improve  in  the  mean  time,  independently 
of  the  operations  of  the  Bank.  But  the 
truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  Bank 
held  the  regulation  of  the  market  price 
of  gold  in  its  own  hands ;  and  as  to  any 
ground  for  future  apprehension  or  alarm, 
he  conceived  that  it  would  be  more  expe- 
dient for  parliament  to  deal  with  the 
danger  when  it  arrived,  than  sufler  the 
prospect  of  it  to  arrest  the  course  of  the 
present  measure.  If  a  later  period  than 
that  of  February  next  had  been  suggested, 
the  public  might  have  regarded  the  pro* 
ceeding  merely  as  a  provisional  arrange- 
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ment.-  There  was  no  reason  for  dealing 
speculatively  with  contingent  evils;  and 
were  some  unforeseen  calamity  to  fiill 
upon  us,  or  a  bad  harvest  to  cause  large 
importations  of  foreign  com,  it  would 
be  early  enough  to  provide  for  such 
difficulties  when  they  occurred.  By  fix- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  new  sys- 
tem in  the  month  of  February^  a  time  was 
selected  when,  in  all  probability,  parlia** 
ment  would  be  sitting.  It  was  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  oy  all  sides,  that  it 
was  most  desirable  to  restore  our  currency 
to  its  antient  principles;  and  there  was 
certainly  nothing  in  political  appearances 
at  present  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
parliament  would  hereafter  find  it  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  carrying  this  measure 
into  full  efiect.  It  was  no  small  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  plan  under  consi- 
deration, that  it  had  produced  an  union 
of  sentiment,  and  had  been  approved  of 
by  the  concurrent  opinions  of  two  com- 
mittees, formed  of  persons  who  differed 
upon  most  other  political  questions.  With 
the  exception  of  theHght  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tiemey )  who  di&red  with  the  com- 
mittee on  one  branch  of  the  plan,  and  of 
an  honourable  director,  there  had  been  an 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  and  in  the  secret 
committee  of  the  other  House  on  the 
same  subject,  there  had  been  but  one  ex- 
ception to  a  similar  unanimity.  To  rhis 
he  might  add,  that  of  four  Bank  directors 
examined  by  the  committee,  three  had 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
The  whole  alarm  which  had  prevailed  had 
arisen  from  a  false  and  inaccurate  notion 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  were  to  be  effected.  That 
alarm,  however,  would,  he  was  con^ 
vinced,  immediately  subside,  and  be  quite 
at  an  end,  when  the  financial  measures 
which  his  majesty's  ministers  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  propose  for  the  service 
of  the  year  should  be  submitted  to  par- 
liament. The  capital  of  the  country,  he 
confidently  believed,  would  soon  be' 
brought  into  full  activity,  and  we  should 
safely,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  steps, 
return  to  our  ancient  system  of  circu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Mice  hoped,  that  the  House 
would  indulge  him  with  a  hearing  for  a* 
lew  minutes,  whilst  he  endeavoured,  in 
justice  to  his  own  character,  to  set  him- 
self right  with  regard  to  an  allusion  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  excnequer<  It  was' 
true  that  be  bad  besD  #ne  oft  depuUtion 
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of  foar  who  bad  waited  on  the  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  deprecate  an  early  re- 
tarn  to  cash  payments.  His  own  objec- 
tion, however,  was  simply  to  any  large 
repayment  to  the  Bank  during  a  state  of 
alarm,  conceiving  that  the  worst  way  of 
curing  one  extreme  was  to  rush  into  the 
other.  He  had  deprecated  the  sudden  re- 
payment of  the  advances  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, though  he  wished  those  advances 
bad  not  heea  made.  His  amendment  was 
consistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
In  bis  amendment,  he  had  not  contradicted 
any  of  the  principles  of  the  original  reso- 
lution. His  object  was  to  guard,  in  the 
first  place,  against  that  mischief,  the 
sodden  reduction  of  the  currency  by 
means  of  the  repayments  of  the  Bank  ad- 
vances, which  he  had  feared  last  year ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  to  make  the  Bank 
and  the  government  independent  of  each 
other,  that  they  might  not  hereafter,  as 
they  had  done  heretofore,  shift  from  one 
to  the  other  the  responsibility  of  the  failure 
of  those  measures  which  parliament  had 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  currency.  He  wished  also  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  admitting,  by  a  legislative 
measure,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
As  to  his  resolution  forbidding  the  Bank 
to  make  advances  to  the  ffovernment,  his 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ricardo)  had  said,  that 
the  Bank  should  not  be  restrained  from  the 
employment    of  their   capital   as   they 

£  leased.  In  this  he  perfectly  agreed ;  but 
e  would  say,  let  tbem.first  satisfy  their 
debts.  Let  them  pay.  their  notes  in  cash 
on  demand.  As  the  committee,  however, 
seemed  so  nearly  agreed  in  opinion,  he 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  their  unanimity 
by  pressing  his  amendment.  It  was  of 
such  importance  that  the  principles  should 
be  agreed  to,  that  he  wookl  wave  his  ob- 
jections in  detail.  He  was  only  sorry  that 
the  noble  lord  bad  held  out  the  posnbility 
that  the  question  m^ht  be  again  brought 
into  discussion  next  session.  He  hoped 
when  once  settled  it  would  never  be  re- 
considered. 

•  Mr.  EUice  then  with  the  leave  of  the 
House  withdrew  bis  amendment^-^Lord 
Milton  attempted  to  address  the  House, 
but  the  confusion  was  so  great,  and  the 
calls  of  "  question  "  so  loud  and  reiterated, 
that  in  a  few  moments  he  sat  down.— Mr. 
Marryat,  and  several  other  members,  of* 
fered  themselves  to  the  committee ;  but 
the  clamour  was  so  great,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  what  was  said.  In  the 
floidst  of  this  confusion,  Mr.  W.  Smith 


rose  and  aaid,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
disgraceful  state  of  the  House  he  should 
move  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
obtrude  on  the  committee  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  as  they  were  already 
known :  he  was  not  anxious  to  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  vote  for 
this  measure,  or  to  scrutinize  the  reasons 
which  actuated  others;  but  he  rose  to 
conjure  the  committee,  if  they  valued  the 
effect  which  their  decision  on  this  subject 
would  have  on  the  country,  to  give  a  pa. 
tient  hearing  to  every  gentleman  who 
wished  to  state  his  opinions  on  the  plan 
proposed,  more  especially  to  those  who 
dissented  from  the  resolutions.  One  effect 
of  their  unanimity  tluit  night  would  be 
lost,  if  any  grounds  were  ^iven  for  sup- 
posing that  it  had  been  obtamed  either  by 
members  suppressing  their  own  opinions, 
or  what  was  worse,  by  clamouring  down 
the  opinions  of  others  [Loud  cheers.] 

Mr.  Irving  shortly  addressed  the  com- 
mittee. He  objected  to  the  repayment  of 
the  ten  millions  to  the  Bank,  as  likely  to 
be  attended  with  inconvenience.  He  also 
objected  to  the  4th  and  5th  resolutions. 

Mr.  T.  fViUon  expressed  an  opinion 
different  from  that  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
the  Bank ;  for  it  ought,  in  his  judgment, 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  to 
decide  at  what  period  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  should  commence,  and 
thus  a  sufficient  opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded to  the  directors  of  that  corporation 
to  prepare  for  such  resumption.  This 
course  of  proceeding  was,  in  his  view,  the 
more  expedient,  considering  the  circum- 
stances m  which  the  Bank  was  placed ; 
those  cvcumstances  being  materially  dif- 
ferent from  any  period  heretofore,  when 
this  question  was  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament.  With  regard  to 
preparations  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  instead  of  purchasing  bullion,  the 

{>rovision  of  that  article  should  rather  be 
eft  to  the  natural  operations  of  trade. 
On  his  part,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring, that  the  Bank  was  as  fully  com- 
petent, as  well  as  willing,  to  resume  cash 
payments,  if  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own 
discretion,  as  the  country  was  to  surmount 
all  its  difficulties,  if  its  intrinsic  energies 
were  duly  excited  and  judiciously  directed. 
Mr.  Peel  rose  to  reply.  He  said  he  was 
not  desirous  to  trouble  the  House  with 
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anjr  mmnoiemMiy  tpaediest  mid  #m  Ua 
anxiooi  to  cany  i\m  re»oliitt<Mii»  to  tn^ 
pass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
usai^ly  granted  to  persons  tn  his  situation. 
On  one  or  two  points  be  had  been  mis* 
understood  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  mis- 
conception of  solicient  importance  to 
waste  the  timo  of  the  House  in  explaoa* 
tioD.  He  congratalated  the  cenMinttee 
that  they  were  now  about  to  attain  the 
object  which  they  had  in  contemplation, 
and  that  they  were  at  last  in  sight  of  the 
goal  from  which  they  had  started  two  and 
twenty  years  ago.  He  sinoerely  hoped, 
that  the  diffiouhies  which  some  bad  sntici« 
pated  would  not  prove  so  great  aa  thehr 
apprehensions  had  represented  thenK  and 
he  trusted  that  parliament  would  derive 
from  their  recent  experience  this  salutary 
lesson—  not  to  resort  again  to  any  variable 
sobstitnte  for  the  ancient  standard  of  the 
country.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  had 
only  to  add  a  proposition  calculated  to 
render  the  seventh  resolution  corre8«> 
pendent  with  the  fourth.  The  amend* 
ment  was  oserely  verbal,  but  it  was  neces* 
aary  because  it  would  appear  from  the 
present  wording  of  the  seventh  resolution^ 
that  it  was  leh  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Bank  to  pay  in  gold  at  more  than  3^  19#. 
6tLf  provided  it  did  not  exceed  4/.  ls«, 
within  the  interval  between  the  1st  of  Oo^ 
tober  1820  and  the  1st  of  May  1821.  To 
obviate  this  error,  therefore,  he  proposed, 
that  the  Bank  should  be  called  tq>on  to 
pay  in  that  interval  at  the  rate  of  3/.  19c. 
6d^  or  at  some  sum  between  that  and  SL 
ns.\Oid. 

Here  the  call  for  question  \  question ! 
became  loud  and  universal,  hot  Mr.  Crippa 
osUing  for  a  division, 

Mr.  Canning  appealed  to  the  House  to 
eonroborate  htm  m  tbe  statement,  that 
throttgbottt  the  examination  of  this  oue»- 
tion  he  had  never  manifested  a  wisQ  to 
obtrude  liis  observations  on  the  House* 
But  he  hoped  it  was  not  now  a  qaeslion 
whether  the  Hoose  were  to  acknowledge 
the  principle  of  a  necessity  for  the  country 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  cash,  pay- 
ments by  an  undivided  vote,  which  would 
of  course  produce  moreeffisct  In  tranquil- 
lising  men's  minds  than  any  reasoning, 
however  satisfactory,  or  any  majority, 
however  triumphant,  oo  a  diviskw.  An 
undivided  vote  upon  the  principle  at  least 
was  become,  fVom  recent  events,  nM>re 
necessary  than  ever,  to  show  the  public 
that  the  "lIoMe  wasinesmest  in  its  at- 
tempts  to  restore  the  ancient  standtrd^  of 
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Which  the  Hoote  aai  alm^t  ^ery  one 
had  lost  sight  for  two  and  twenty  yeln^ 
and  of  the  revival  of  n^ich  he  had  aome* 
times  beea  alaiost  induced  hiaMelf  to  d^ 
spair.  Since,  howevei*,  it  was  now  re- 
solved, by  some  of  those  who  had  dis- 
sented from  the  argemeot  adduced  in  fii^ 
voor  of  this  priample^  to  proceed  to  a 
division,  and  defisat  that  ananimity,  which 
had  ao  happfly  prevailed  in  the  other 
House  upon  tlua  sobjeot,  and  which  waa 
so  essential^  oeceasary  in  his  mind  to  the 
restorathm  of  perfect  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  pubKc,  he  ahaoM  claim  the 
indulgent  attentioa  of  the  House  to  the 
mrgumeots  which  had  prevailed  with  him 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  adopti 
tbe  principle  of  tbe  recnrreace  to  the  aa* 
cisttt  standard. 

Here  a  loud  cry  of  <*  withdraw  the  op- 
position !**  interrupted  the  right  Ikhu  gen« 
tleman  for  some  tisBe>  and  we  observed 
Mr.  Cripps  OD  his  \tff  addres»ag  the 
House. 

Mr.  CaHtihg  coatinaed.  If  he  were 
then  to  understand  that  tbe  opposition 
made  by  the  hoa.  member  waa  withdrawn^ 
he  would  give  one  of  thd  most  satisfiictorjr 
proofr  of  his  sinoerity  in  wbhing  for  the 
adoption  ef  the  princi^  by  act  attempt- 
ing to  occupy  the  timo  of  the  House  luiy 
longer. 

Mr.  Cripps  agreed  to  withdraw  his  op- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Manning  also  con- 
carred  in  this  proceeding,  reservti^  te 
himself,  however,  the  right  of  stating  hie 
objections  to  the  proposed  measulresoB  a 
fatore  occasion. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  nodoubtedly  the 
acquiescence  on  this  occaslott  of  his  hon* 
friend  who  spoke  last,  would  net  preclude 
him  from  eacpressing  his  dissent  from  any 
of  the  detaila  ef  the  bill  which  would  be 
brought  forward,  foanded  tipon  tbe  reso* 
httaons  of  the  eommitlee.  But  he  would 
take  the  assent  of  hm  hon.  friend  and 
otbera  in  this  instance,  as  nothing  less  than 
ao  acquiescence  m  the  tmammous  deter^ 
mination  of  parliament,  that  the  country 
should  return,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
the  ancient  standard  of  value  in  the  esta- 
bliriimtnt  of  a  asetallic  cwrrency  [load 
and  universal  cries  of  hear,  hear  I  j. 

The  resolations  were  agreed  to  withptit 
a  dissentient  voice ;  and  were  ordered  to 
be  reported  to*  morrow. 

.    HOirSB  OF  LORDS. 
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Bad  BMurti.fme  to  introdoee  a bBI  fbr 
regulating  the  ordination  of  persons  de« 
s^ed  to  perform  clerical  duties  in  the 
colonies.  The  noble  earl  referred  to  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  whieh  took  place 
syome  time  a^o»  when  it  appeared  that 
considerable  irregularity  prevailed  in  the 
appointment  of  persons  to  discharge  cle- 
riw  functions  m  the  colonies.  It  had 
been  the  practice  for  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  ordain  persons  for  the  oolonieSy  but 
that  practice,  though  it  had  long  existed, 
and  was,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
continued  by  the  bishops  on  their  own 
responsibility,  was,  according  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  crown  lawyers,  illegal.  One 
of  the  disadTantaffes  of  this  system  was, 
that  no  means  exMted  of  compelling  the 
persons  so  ordained  to  exercise  their 
clerical  functions  in  the  colonies,  while 
their  residence  or  return  to  this  country 
prodoced  a  superabundance  of  candidates 
lor  clerical  duties.  The  wants  of  the 
colonies  too,  as  to  reliffious  instruction, 
were,  in  consequence  of  tnis  sute  of  things, 
very  imperfectly  supplied.  To  remedy 
tbi^  eyil,  it  was  proposed  by  the  bill  to 
^£St  the  power  of  the  ordination  for  the 
colonies  in  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  bisnop  of  London. 
Provisions  were  introducefi  to  secure  the 
object  of  the  ordination,  and  to  prevent 
persons  who  might  be  very  proper  for 
communicating  religious  instruction  in  the 
colonies,  but  less  suited  to  that  duty  here, 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  character 
ther  had  acquired,  to  enter  on  the  care  of 
aouls  in  this  country.  If  residing  in  colo- 
nies where  there  was  a  bishop,  it  would 
be  required  of  them,  on  their  return,  to 
produce  a  certificate  from  him,  or  from 
the  ffovemor  of  the  colony,  of  their  good 
oonduct.  Segard  must  also  be  had  to 
ability,  as  weU  as  character,  for  such  a 
duty ;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed,  that 
persons  so  returning  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  the  cure  of  souls  in  this 
country,  without  the  permission  of  the 
bishpp  of  the  diocese.  By  acU  passed  in 
the  present  reign,  bishops  duly  conse- 
orated  were  appointed  to  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Calcutta.  These  bishops  pos- 
aessed  the  power  of  ordination  within  their 
diocQses.  It  was,  however,  very  improper 
to  i^Iow  all  .the  individuals  ordained  in  the 
c^Ionie^,  purely  for  domestic  purposes, 
to  come  and  officiate  in  this  country.  It 
was  therefpce  provided,  that  no  charge 
ioytrusted  to  such  persons  should  be  leA 
with  the  view  of  leaving,  the  settlement, 
(VOL.  XL.) 


witbont  the  previous  conaeat  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  That  permission  would  <mP 
course  be  produced  here,  before  autho- 
rity could  be  obtained  to  assume  the  cure 
of  souls  in  this  country.  Connected  with 
this  part  of  the  bill,  was  a  clause  relative 
to  converted  Roman  Catholics.  At  pre- 
sent persons  of  that  religion  who  had  re* 
ceived  regular  ordination,  on  acknow* 
lodging  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  entitled  to  act  as  Protestant  clergy- 
men. It  did  not  appear  proper  that  the 
refuse  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  be 
so  readily  admitted  into  the  church  of 
England.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  that 
thejT  should  not  bo  allowed  to  exercise 
spiritual  functions,  until  they  obtained  the 
permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
m  which  they  might  happen  to  reside. 
Thus  the  church  of  Enf^d  would  still 
be  open  to  such  persons,  while  security 
for  their  diaracter  and  fitness  would  be 
given.  Another  obiect  of  the  bill  was,  to 
provide  that  the  bishops  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Calcutta,  should  not  continue 
to  ordain  after  leaving  the  sees  to  which 
they  were  appointed. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  May  26. 

Pekryk  Bribery  Bill— PBTiTioif 
VROM  Chorlst.]  Sir  R.  Wihon  said, 
he  had  a  petition  to  present  from  500  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Chorley,  in  Lan- 
cashire, praying  that  the  right  of  elective 
franchise,  so  grossly  abused  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Peoryn,  mi^ht  be  transferred  to 
them.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  their  re« 
quest  was  highly  reasonable.  Though  the 
House  had  rejected  his  motion  for  trans- 
ferring the  franchise  from  Barnstaple  to 
some  of  the  unrepresented  large  towns, 
he  should  not  relinquish  that  subject ;  nor 
till  some  such  measure  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce a  more  equal  representation  of  the 
people  in  that  House,  would  he  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  one  shillmg  of  addi^ 
tional  taxes. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

RBSOLimOKS  RESPECTINO  THE  RE- 
SUMPTION OP  Cash  Payments  by  the 
Bank  op  Enpland.1  Mr.  Brogden 
brouebt  up  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  upon  the  Resolutions  re- 
specting the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments^ 
The  said  Resolutions  were  as  follow ; 

}^  «  That  it  is  expedient  to  ^ontinua 

(3F) 
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ihe  restrictioD  on  pa]rmeiiU  ia  OMh  bf 
tiae  Bank  of  England,  beyond  the  Uom  Io 
which  it  U  at  present  linuted  by  law. 

2*  <«  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  definite 
period  should  be  fixed  for  the  termination 
of  the  restriction  oa  cash  payments ;  and 
that  preparatory  measures  should  be 
taken,  with  a  view  to  fadJltate  and  ensure, 
on  the  arrival  of  that  period,  the  paymeat 
t)f  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  legal  cob  of  the  realm. 

S.  <<  That  in  order  to  gtre  to  the  Bank 
a  greater  control  over  the  issues  of  their 
notes  than  they  at  present  possess,  provi- 
sion .ought  to  be  made,  {m*  the  gradual 
repayment  to  the  Bank  of  the  sum  of  ten 
mulions;  being  part  of  the  sum  doe  to 
the  Bank,  on  account  of  advances  made 
by  them  for  the  public  service,  and  on 
account  of  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills 
under  theauthority  of  aetsof thelegtslature. 

4.  "  That  it  im  expedient  to  provide,  by 
law,  that  from  the  1st  February  1820,  the 
Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  demand, 
gold  of  standard  fineness,  havioff  been 
assayed  and  stamped  at  his  Majesty^s  mint, 
a  quantity  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces 
being  required  in  exchange  for  such  an 
amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  as  shall  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  so  rei^uired, 
at  the  rate  of  4/.  1;.  per  ounce* 

5.  "  That  from  the  Ist  October,  1820, 
the  Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  de- 
mand»  gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed 
and  stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quan* 
ticy  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being 
required  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount 
of  notes  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  gold  so  required,  at  the  rate  of  SL 
I9s.  6d.peT  ounce. 

6.  «  ThA  from  the  let  May  1921,  the 
Bank  shall  be  liable  to  deliver,  on  demand, 
gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and 
stamped  as  before  mentioned,  a  quantity 
of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  being  re- 
quired in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of 
notes  as  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  gold 
so  required,  at  the  rate  of  8/.  17tf.  10^. 
per  ounce. 

7.  "  That  the  Bank  may,  at  any  period 
between  the  Ist  February  1820,  and  the 
1st  October  1820,  undertake  to  deliver 
gold  of  standard  fineness,  assayed  and 
stamped  as  before  mentioned,  at  any  rate 
between  the  sums  of  4/.  Is.  per  ounce  and 
SLl9s.6d.  per  ounce ;  and  at  any  period 
between  the  1st  Octd>er  1820,  and  the 
1st  of  May  1821,  at  any  rate  between  the 
sums  of  si.  Ids.  6d.  and  Si.  lit.  10^.  per 
ounce;  but  that  such  iotermedhite  rate 


havmg  been  onoo  fixed  by  ihe  dank,  ditfl 
rate  shall  not  be  subsequently  increased* 

8.  <<  That  from  tho  1st  May  1S2S,  the 
Bank  shall  pay  its  notes,  on  demand,  im 
the  legal  com  of  the  realm. 

9.  **  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the 
laws,  prohibiting  the  melting  and  the  e)L« 
portation  of  the  coin  of  the  roidm." 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to ;  and  m 
bill  or  bilb  were  ordered  to  be  brought  m 
by  Mr.  Peel  and  the  chaocellor  w  the 
exchequer. 

Grand  Juar  PRxasirTiiXHTS  iv  Iaie- 
LAND.]  Mr.  Chichetter  stated,  that  from 
the  great  hardship  felt  by  the  imeqiml 
pressure  of  the  county  rates  in  Ireland,  fai 
consequence  of  their  being  levied  accord- 
ing  to  surveys  taken  in  some  instances  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  In  others  ac- 
cording to  customs  peculiar  to  those 
counties  in  which  no  survey  existed :  he 
conceived  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  revision  of  the  system  by  Which  so 
lar^  a  sum  as  900/XM.  was  annually 
levied,  should  without  dela^  take  plaoe^ 
and  that  an  uiiiform  practice  shoiud  be 
adopted,  which  would  relieve  those  who 
f<^lt  themselves  uuequallv  burthened,  with- 
out doing  jusMee  to  mose  who  had  hi* 
therto  been  exempt  from  their  share 
in  this  contribution.  Amon^  many  in- 
stances of  the  undue  operatmni  of  ^e 
practice  now  in  existeoce,  be  etated,  that 
m  the  northern  part  of  ^e  county  of  An- 
trim, one  portion  of  the  barony  of  Glen- 
arm  was  rated  at  ISt.  per  acre,  while  an- 
other, in  an  equal  state  of  cultivation,  was 
entirely  exempt.  In  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Ireland,  this  tax  was  laid  on 
denominations  of  land  cidled  plough  lands, 
which,  although  varying  in  extent  flrom 
sixty  to  five  hundred  acres,  were  obUged 
severally  to  contribute  an  equal  simi  to- 
wards the  purposes  of  the  county.  He 
instanced  tlie  disproportion  which  existed 
in  the  eountv  of  Limerick,  between  the 
survey  by  which  the  county  was  rat^dj 
and  that  which  it  actually  contained,  of 
many  thousand  acres,  by  which  it  mii^t 
be  in  the  power  of  collectors  to  commit 
frauds  of  an  extensive  nature,  by  levying 
an  acreable  rate  from  those  who,  under 
the  present  survey  of  the  county,  wtee 
not  subiect  to  the  charge  of  it.  He  con- 
cluded by  movinff  <*  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  a  more  equal  assessment  Of  mo- 
nies levied  by  presento|ients  in  Ireland.*' 

Mr.  C.  Grant  briefiy  expressed  his  as- 
sent to  the  measure. 
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Sir  J.  NifMff  aaidy  that  no  tax  was 
more  unequafi^  le?kd  at  present  than  the 
ooun^  rates  m  Ireland.  It  was.  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  of  a  tax  of 
9(X>>00M.  aanuallyi  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  should  contribute  in  just  and  fair 
proportions.  He  therefore  believed  the 
xneasuie  contemplated  would  prove  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  great  bodj  of 
the  tenantry  of  Irdand. 

Mr*  Led$e  Fatter  wished  the  House,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  measure,  to  be 
•ware  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty.  A 
iurvey  of  Ireland  of  l^millioos  of  acres, 
at  6d!.  per  acre,  would  cost  no  less  than 
SOO^OOM.  .The  suudlest  sum  that  it  could 
be  estimated  at  was.  IpOiOOOiC.  and  though 
hetbou^tthat  sum  would  be  well  be- 
stowed m  making  such  a  survey,  yet  it 
was  the  duty  of  pariiament  to  be  careful 
that  pieans  were  employed  to  obtain  a 
good  one*  As  t#  what  had  been  said  of 
Che  pressure  upon  tenants  by  the  unequd 
assessment,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
they  had  made  ^ir  bai^ains  with  their 
landlords^  koowiag  what  proportion  of  the 
asseesmeat  thery  were  liaole  to  bear. 
.  Mr.  Croker  said,  that  on  the  return  of 
peace  the  admiralty  had  lost  no  time  in 
considering  how  they  might  obtain  charts 
of  the  coasu  of  the  empire,  such  as  they 
never  have  yethad,  namely,  accurate  ones. 
.The  west  coast  of  Scothind  and  the  coast 
of  Ireland  were  perhaps  those  parts  of 
Europe,  of  which  the  existing  charts  were 
most  defective.  In  considermg  how  they 
might  remedy  this  disgrace,  the  admiralty 
)mm  found  tfa«t  in  takmg  a  maritime  suf* 
vey  pf  a  coast  so  indented. as  that  of  Ire- 
land, a  country,  of  which  no  part  was 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  much  of 
that  expense  would  be  incurred,  which 
would  suffice  for  an  internal  survey  also. 
Knowing,  toe^  that  the  ordnance  survey 
of  England  was  in  great  progress,  and 
that  it  would  jprobably  be  extended  to 
Ireland,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  pro- 
fliffate  waste  of  the  public  money,  if  the^ 
dia  not  endeavour  to  have  both  the  man- 
time  and  the  ordnance  survey  prosecuted 
at  once.  They  had  communicated  on  the 
subject  with  the  aramber  for  Oxfiord  (Mr. 
Ptel)»  then  secretary  of  the  krd  lieute* 
nant,'who  had  received  itwith  tfaatatten- 
tipn,  which  he  paid  to  every  subject  con* 
nected  with  the  welfare  of  Irehmd.  The 
persons  and  instruments  employed  in  the 
ordnance  survey  were  now  tn  Scotland^ 
whenoe,  when  they  had  completed  the 
aurvey  ef  that  cwrtryi  tbcgr  would  be 
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transferred  to  Ireland.  In  addition  to  a 
marithne  and  geographical  survey,  a  8ta« 
tistical  lone  might  be  completed  at  a  small 
expense,!  if  all  the  works  proceeded  toge-* 
ther.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  a  Re- 
solutiofi  of  this  House  ought  tobepassed,^ 
the  execution  of  which  might  be  safely  left 
to  the  executive  government.  He  had 
no  objection  to  the  bringing  in  and  print- 
ing of  the  bilk 

Mr.  OttchetsUr  said,  he  had  no  obtection 
to  any  means  by  which  &e  object  be  bad 
in  view,  might  be  attained  at  less  expense. 

Mr»  V.  Fitzgerald  was  of  opmion  that 
unless  government  took  the  management 
of  the  business  into  their  hands,  it  would 
not  be  found  practicable.  The  hon.  mover 
could  not  expect  members  to  agree  to  a 
measure  of  so  important  a  nature  without 
being  made  acquainted  with  its  machinery. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
bis  hoL  friend,  and  let  the  bill  lie  over 
till  thd  next  session. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

OcouFATum  ov  Paroa.]  Sir  C. 
Msfrd^  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  relative  to  the 
cessiea  of  Parga,  said,  that  except  the 
duty  which  a  care  for  the  safetv  of  his 
own  country  imposed  on  him,  there  was 
none  which  he  more  willingly  undertook, 
than  that  which  he  had  to  discharge  that 
evening.  He  had  to  call  on  the  House  in 
behalf  of  a  people  who  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  ail  that  made  civil  society  va- 
luable, preteetien  for  person  and  property, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The 
people  of  Parga  were  now  in  possession 
of  tneae  privileges^^be  coukl  not  say  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  for  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  noble  lord  opposite  at  the 
Congress,  tbey  were  soon  in  danger  of 
beinff  slaughtered  ignominiously  by  their 
cruel  enemies  the  Turks,  or  leaving  their 
country,  receiving  a  compulsory  and  in- 
adequate compensation  for  the  goods  they 
left  bdund;  leavina  their  land  to  be 
shared  among  their  foes,  and  their  Chris- 
tian churches  to  be  polluted  with  Maho- 
metan ceremonies.  If  he  had  not  strength 
of  mind  to  impress  on  the  House  all  the 
circumstances  which  weighed  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitmits  of  Parga,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  able  to  state  enough  to  persuade 
the  House,  that  thev  were  called  upon  in 
an  especid  numner,  by  the  generosity  and 
justice  whidi  should  actuate  them  towards 
otbor  mnieh  nd  especiaify  towards  small 
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ftatety  whidi  at  their  hazard  had  been  oar 
friends  in  war,  to  Interfere  to  protect  them 
fVom  the  errors  of  onr  ministers.  That 
House  could  nerer,  he  thought,  refuse  its 
sympathy  or  compassion  to  a  people 
struggling  for  freedom,  and  therefore  he 
was  encouraged  to  calculate  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion  would  be  graciously 
recelred,  especially  as  military  possession 
was  taken  of  Parga  in  the  year  1814,  bv 
a  British  force  sent  by  general  Campbell, 
upon  a  specific  engagement  with  the 
people  of  that  town  uiat  it  was  to  follow 
the  fate  of  the  Ionian  islands,  whatever 
that  fate  might  be.  The  people  of  Parga 
thus  confidently  committed  tnemsehes  to 
the  protection  of  England,  and  was  it 
possible  that  it  was  intended,  as  he  under* 
stood  it  was,  to  abandon  this  interesting 
people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ?  He 
assured  the  House,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  motion,  he  was  not  actuated  by 
any  party  motives,  or  by  any  desire  to 
inculpate  the  noble  secretary  for  foreign 
afKiirs,  who  was  not,  he  sincerely  K^- 
liered,  by  any  means  aware  of  the  mis* 
thieh  likely  to  result  from  the  transaction 
to  which  he  had  given  his  assent.  On  the 
contranr,  indeed,  he  thought  the  noble 
lord,  when  apprized  of  the  consequences 
of  the  course  upon  which  he  had  entered, 
would  be  ready  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
gave  the  noble  lord  full  credit  for  a  dispo- 
sition to  shrink  from  any  treaty  that 
threatened  to  produce  such  misery  as 
must  result  from  the  surrender  of  the 
people  of  Parga  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte.  Such  a  course  would  indeed  be 
so  abominable,  that  he  could  not  suppose 
any  British  miqister  would  give  it  his 
sanction  [Hear,  hear  I].  Here  the  hon. 
baronet  entered  into  a  history  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  their  continental  de* 
pendencies,  including  Parga,  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  year  1797>  when 
they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  France,  in 
consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Venioe  by 
that  power.  He  next  adverted  to  the 
transfer  of  those  islands  to  the  joint  pro* 
tection  of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  the 
ineffectual  endeavours  of  the  pasha  of 
Albania  to  obtain  military  possession  of 
the  town  of  Parga.  The  arbitrary  cha« 
racter  of  this  pacha  could  not  be  unknown 
to  the  House ;  and  his  promise  to  the 
people  of  Parga  was,  that  if  they  surren- 
dered to  him,  they  should  be  what  he 
called  compensated  for  their  present  pos- 
sessions, bv  being  transferred  to  other 
places,  while,  truly,  their  town  was  to  be 
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occupied  by  Turks,  and  their  Christian 
churches  converted  into  mosques.  Was 
not  such  a  proposition  peculiarly  revolting, 
he  would  ask,  to  every  Britbh,  to  every 
Christian,  to  every  generous  mind  ?  [  Hear; 
hear].  The  people  of  Parga  revolted  at« 
it,  and  the  terms  of  the  letter  in  which 
they  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  pacha, 
evinced  at  once  the  justice  of  their  appre- 
hension from  such  a  connection,  and  the 
manliness  of  their  resolution  to  withstand 
it.  The  hon.  baronet  then  read  the  letter, 
which  was  in  the  following  words:— •*<  To 
'*  Ali  Pasha«>We  have  received  your  two 
'^  letters,  and  we  rejoice  that  you  are  wdi. 
*'  The  compliance  which  you  require  of 
*'  us  it  b  not  easy  for  you  to  obtam ;  be- 
«  cause  your  conduct,  exhibited  to  us  hi 
<'  the  fate  of  our  neighbours,  determines 
*'  us  all  to'  a  glorious  and  free  death,  and 
*<  not  ever  to  a  base  and  tyrannical  sub^ 
'^  jugation.  You  write  to  us  to  fall  upott 
**  and  slay  the  FVench.  This  is  not  only 
<*  not  in  our  power  to  do,  but  if  it  were, 
^*  we  would  decline  to  do  it ;  for  our 
««  country  has  boasted  her  good  faith  for 
'^  four  centuries  past,  and  In  that  time 
^*  often  vindicated  it  with  her  blood.  How, 
^'  then,  shall  we  now  sully  that  glory  ?— i 
<^  Never.  To  threaten  us  again  unjustly 
^*  is  in  your  power;  but  treats  are  not 
'^  characteristic  of  great  men :  and,  be* 
<^  sides,  we  have  never  confessed  to  fear, 
<<  having  accustomed  ourselves  to  glorious 
*^  battle  for  the  rights  of  our  country.-* 
<*  God  is  just— we  are  ready :  the  moment 
^'  comes  when  he  who  conquers  shall  be 
**  glorified.  So  fiure  you  well.  Farga, 
••  Oct.  16, 1798."— In  the  year  1800,  the 
Russians  and  the  Turks  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  islands  was  recognized,  under 
the  name  of  the  Septinsular  Republic 
Bv  an  unfortunate  clause  in  that  treaty, 
which  provided  that  the  Porte  should  have 
power  to  take  military  occupation  of  Parga 
and  three  other  towns,  the  Parguinotes 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  pacha  took  the 
inhabitanU  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
placed  them  in  distant  parts  of  the  pi^ba^ 
wick ;  he  deprived  them  of  then'  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and  on  the  pretext  of  allowing 
them  a  compensation  in  temui  of  4he 
treaty,  he  assigned  them  others  in  distant 
parts :  and  to  complete  their  degradation, 
ne  converted  their  churches  into  mosques. 
By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  m  1807,  th^ 
Grecian  islands  were  given  up  by  the 
Russians  to  the  French ;  and  it  was  wor- 
thy of  bttog  remarked,  that  afterwi|ids  » 
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right  boo.  geatlemao  fMr.  Canning),  in 
an  official  note  to  tlie  Runian  court,  had 
charged  them  with  a  breach  of  faith  in 
thussacrificingto  France  the  independence 
of  the  Septinsular  republic.  The  Rus- 
aiana,  having  recommended  to  the  Fargui- 
notea  to  secure  a  good  understanding  with 
the  French,  completely  abandoned  them. 
The  pasha,  seeing  that  France  had  ob- 
tainea  possession  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  French 
seneral  for  getting  Parga  ceded  to  him. 
The  Parguinotes  seeing  these  negotiations 
between  the  French  general  and  the  pacha, 
prepared  for  their  own  defence,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  strong  application  to 
the  French  general  for  assistance.  The 
Brench  general,  whose  character  did  not 
stand  high  for  generosity,  refused  to  give 
them  up,  and  promised  to  report  to  the 
emperor  that  they  were  a  free  people,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  fiivour.  He  at  the 
same  time  sent  them  a  Frendi  flag,  and 
troopi  to  defend  them.  This  was  in  1807, 
and  the  cession  was  finally  refused  by  the 
emoeror.  In  1809  ana  1810,  admiral 
Coilingwood  commanded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  took  measures  to  resist  the 
farther  progress  of  the  French.  Sir  John 
Stewirt  furnished  land  forces,  and  lord 
Coilingwood  ships,  for  an  expedition  to 
reduce  the  Ionian  islands.  Here  he  must 
read  extracts  from  lord  Collingwood's  in- 
structions to  the  captain  who  commanded 
this  expedition :  he  read  from  a  printed 
paper  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
two  ^ears  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
of  his  for  that  purpose.  Lord  ColUn|j- 
wood  instructea  the  captain,  that  on  their 
landing  on  any  of  those  islands,  the  Sept- 
bsular,  and  not  the  British  flag,  should 
be  hoisted;  the  inhabitants  should  be 
required  to  take  arms,  and  the  fortresses 
should  not  be  garrisoned  by  British  troops, 
their  own  troops  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Five  of  the  islands  were  reduc- 
ed. Corfu,  the  head  of  them  all,  was  not 
reduced,  there  being  not  troops  suffident 
to  effisct  its  reduction.  The  commander 
of  the  expedition,  in  his  dispatches,  said, 
that  he  had  ereatsatisfiiction  in  infbrmmg 
that  their  effSrU  were  attended  with  com- 

flete  success.  The  government  of  the 
onian  republic,  it  was  now  determined, 
ahottM  be  restored ;  but  the  British  flag 
was  set  up  together  with  the  Septinsular 
flag,  and  British  troops  were  stationed  to 
defend  the  several  posts  till  the  various 
offices  were  properly  filled  up.  When  the 
wPaiiguinQtes,  whose  ancestors^had  bled  for 
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dieir  country,  who  themselves  were  ready 
to  bleed  for  their  country,  who  had  been 
respected  by  Russia  and  by  Prance,  when 
they  saw  this  example  of  British  genero- 
sity, when  they  saw  the  islands  reduted 
by  British  valour,  and  restored  to  freedom 
by  British  ^erosity,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  they  did  not  unanimously  throw  them* 
selves  under  Britwh  protection  ?  On  the 
one  side,  they  saw  their  friends  slaughtered 
by  the  Turks ;  on  the  other,  they  saw  th6 
Sieptinsular  government  restored  in  the 
most  magnanimoQs  manner.  Could  they 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  ? 
This  was  m  1809—10.  We  were  after- 
wards too  much  engaged  by  the  war  in 
other  places  to  carry  our  successes  farther 
in  this  quarter,  and  it  was  vain  to  Ut^ 
tempt  the  estabhshment  of  an  independent 

fovemment  without  Corfb.  In  1814,  the 
^asha  made  an  attack  on  Parsa.  The 
Parguinotes  applied  for  aid  to  the  Frendk 
general,  who  relied  Uiat  he  could  afford 
Uiem  no  assistance ;  that  he  had  no  troopa 
for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  he  had,  that  he 
could  not,  without  instructions  from  his 
government,  send  them  to,  their  assistance. 
They  determined,  notwithstanding,  t6 
make  no  cession :  they  made  all  the  resist^ 
ance  possiMe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ptoga,  and  at  its  wall.  The  Pasha's  army 
of  ^,000  men  was  repelled,  and  his  ne^ 
phew,  who  commanded  it,  slain.  Was 
this,  he  asked,  a  contemptible  people? 
Should  we,  who  were  the  freest  nation  iM 
the  world,  treat  lightly  a  people  capaMe 
of  such  struggles  m  the  cause  of  freedom  ? 
Could  we,  without  fellow*feelinff,  regard 
the  efforts  of  a  people,  worthy  of  the  free- 
dom which  we  enjoyed?  Was  there  a 
heartin  the  House  that  did  not  compasrion*> 
natethebrave  Parguinotes?  [Loud  cheers^* 
The  Pasha  retreated ;  he  was  repelled^  not 
routed.  They  had  not  numbers  enough 
to  pursue  him.  He  built  a  mausoleum  to 
his  nephew,  an  altar  on  which  the  blood 
of  the  Parguinotes  must  flow.  Seeing 
that  they  could  get  no  assistance  froni 
the  French,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
general  Campbell,  with  an  omr  to  with- 
draw their  fortunes  from  France,  and  to 
place  themselves  under  British  protection, 
to  follow  the  destinies  of  the  Ionian  is- 
lands. He  granted  their  request  and  sent 
Mr.  Foresti*s  (the  Ebglish  ambassador's) 
son  and  sir  Charles  Gordon,  with  a  strong 
detachment,  to  assnt  in  forcing  the  Fren<£ 
out  of  F»u,  which  was  opposite  to  Parga, 
on  the  terms  that  an  Englbh'  garrison 
should  be  recQiv^  and  that  Parga  sbouM 
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follow  the  dtilimet  of  (he  loman  islaadi* 
Captain  Hotte  arrived  there  at  the  same 
time  with  two  frigates.  Thev  seot  a  de- 
putation to  him,  who  received  them  welli 
but  replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
Ihem,  that  he  could  not  attack  the  for^* 
tress;  but  that  if  they  could^get  the  Bri* 
fish  ^ig  hoisted  on  Paxu,  he  would  draw 
up  his  frigates  under  it  at  all  hasards. 
Tbev  got  the  British  flag  conveyed  into 
the  fortress  by  an  old  woman  under  her 
clothes !  the  inhabitants,  who  had  formerly 
Ibughc  against  the  Pasha,  at  the  same  time 
attacked  the  sentinels.  The  British  flag 
was  hoisted,  the  frigates  were  drawn  up 
under  the  fortress,  and  the  garrison  were 
made  prisoners.  The  place  was  in  tran- 
miillityin  two  or  three  hours  after  U»e 
nrsi  movemeat.«-Tbis  brought  him  to  the 
point.  The  Parguinotes  were  now  under 
British  protection.  The  object  of  his  mo- 
tion was  to  obtain  the  paper  which  con* 
tained  the  conditions  on  which  the  com- 
manders, by  sea  and  land,  gave  assistance 
to  the  Parguinotes.  This  document  must 
have  been  sent  home  to  ministers.  He 
also  wished  to  obtab  the  answer  of  our 
^vernoient,  if  there  was  any,  authorizkig 
what  political  goverament  was  t»  be  {Jaced 
over  Parga  by  the  governor  of  the 
Ionian  islands.  Of  the  first  paper  he  had  a 
copy,  but  a  motion  could  not  be  regularly 
founded  upon  it.  He  would  read,  how- 
ever, from  this  copy  the  instructioaa  from 
general  Campbell  to  lieutenant  Bretton, 
respecting  Parga.  The  date  was  May 
}8i5.  nrga  was  to  be  considered  an 
appendage  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
more  particularly  as  an  outwork  of  the 
garrison  of  Corfu;  it  was  wisdom  to 
retain  it ;  lieutenant  Bretton  would  attend 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  a  free  people 
who  hated  the  Turks ;  they  were  a  spi- 
rited and  independent  people,  yet  decile 
and  mild  when  treated  with  civilitv ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  might  be  de<> 
ponded  on,  they  never  would  submit  to 
the  Ottoman  government  [Loud  cheer»> 
lag].  Such  were  the  instructions  then 
given  respecting  Pares ;  such  was  the 
charaoter  of  the  people  as  described  by 
^neral  Campbell.  These  spirited,  free^ 
independent  patriots  now  saw  thamelves 
made  a  sacrifice  of  to  their  implaod^le 
eneogr.  They  foutid  themselves  now 
driven  to  the'  alternative  ef  making  the 
seat  of  liberty  their  grate,  or  of  going  into 
exile— an  evil  scarce^  less  cruel.  He 
could  nott  however^  suppoee  that  the 
QcMeJortpppiNdtowottUfcoeeid  in  hk 
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purpose.  He  oonki  not  joppose  that  a 
people,  free,  and  resolved  to  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  in  vain  rely  upon 
the  freest  people  in  the  world.  He  could 
not  suppose  that  a  people,  whose  ii^le- 
pendence  bad  been  respected  by  despotic 
governments,  should  be  daprived  of  their 
uberty,  or  driven  firom  their  country  by  a 
nation  on  whom  they  had  placed  the 
greatest  reliance,  and  had  placed  that 
reliance  because  they  were  themselves 
firee-4>y  a  nation  who  had  actually 
received  them  under  their  protection,. and 
promised  to  retain  them  in  |he  embimoes 
of  freedom.  He  trusted  that,  if  the 
House  would  show  a  proper  feeling  on  the 
subject,  the  noble  lord  must  reiraoe  bis 
steps.  The  steps  taken  were  not  irrevo- 
cabla  Could  it  be  endured,  that  the  last 
spot  of  Greece  which  ''retaiood  freedom, 
which  retained  Christianity,  should  ho 
iurrendered  to  despotism  and  cruelty  i 
Could  it  bs  endurfd,  that  the  Cross  should 
bo  surmounted  by  the  cmscent  ?  Could 
we  neglect  the  opportunity  of  unititfg  so 
free  and  brave  a  people  in  bonds  of  fra- 
ternity with  us  ?  Could  we  fiui  to  attach 
their  hearts  to  us  by  gratitude  for  the  pre* 
sertation  of  their  liberty?  [Loud  cheers] 
He  had  new  givon  the  narration  of  the 
'oase.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  occu- 
pied so  much  time.  He  would  proceed 
to  debate  the  case  with  the  noble  lord. 
In  answer  to  a  ouestion  which  he  had 
asked,  the  noble  lord  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  considered  himself  obliged  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  1815,  to  make  a 
4;0ssion  of  Parga  to  the  pasha.  He  wss 
not  sure  that  he  had  understood  the  noble 
lord;  if  not,  he  should  be  hsppy  to  be 
now  corrected.  Since  1815,  there  had 
been  no  further  treaty  on  the  subject. 
There  had  been  a  convention  since 
between  a  commissioner  from  our  govern- 
ment and  a  commiasiooer  from  the  pasha, 
respecting  the  terms  of  the  cession  of 
Parga.  He  would,  therefore,  meet  the 
nobfo  lord  on  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1815. 
There  were  sereral  treatios  tlien  iietweea 
tbe  several  powers ;  he  selected  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  but  what  effect  it  could  have 
on  the  destinies  of  Parga  be  couki  not 
conceive.  Article  first  ^at  forth,  that  the  ' 
sevend  islands  (enumerating  them),  with 
their  dependencies,  should  form  a  free 
and  independent  state.  If  Parga  was 
considered  as  included  in  the  dependen- 
cies, then  it  must  follow  thoilonian  islandi^ 
and  be  freC'and  independent.  Reference 
wifinada  inlUilKfMty  to  a  treaty  in  180Qf 
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between  Rcisrfa  and  ike  Porte,  in  tMt 
tnamie^!— '*  With   their   dependeociet, 
small  bland8»'8«ch  as  described  in  the 
treaty  between  thd  emperor  ^  the  Rassias 
and  the  Ottoman  court  in  ISOO."  That  re- 
ference was  only  for  description,  and  not 
tot  pointing  out  the  destiny  of  Parga  at 
this  time.      Its  destiny  oonld  not  be  de- 
termined by  that  treaty,   which  by  the 
way»  had  been  observed  only  so  long  as 
was  convenient  for  the  parties.    We  were 
bound  before  1815  in  good  faith,  in  gene- 
rosity (a  |mrt  of  our  character  in  the  es« 
timiltion  of  the  Parguinetes),  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  Parga.    We  were  not 
to  refer  in  a  posterior  treaty  contrary  to  a 
transaction  which  had  taken  them  into  our 
embraces.  In  the  treaty  of  1800,  Preresa, 
Bucintro,  Voliszo,  and  Parga  were  ceded 
Co  the  Turks.    Even  if  that  treaty  were 
binding  upon  us,  we  could  unanswerably 
reply — *«  True,  we  engaged  to  give  those 
places  to  YOU,  and  you  engaged  to  pre- 
serve dieir  privileges  inviolabie.    Where 
now  are  I^evesa,  Bucintro,  and  Voliszo? 
E  Hear] .    They  are  in  desolation.    Those 
places,  when  delivered  up  to  you,  enjoyed 
peaceAil  tranquillity,  the  cross  stood  in 
their    churches,    Christianity   iourished 
among  them.      They  were  overrun  b^ 
you:  you  broke  all  stipulations  in  their 
favour,  and  you  spared  the  lives  of  any 
Christians  only  to  do  you  menial  offices. 
Restore  those  places  to  their  former  con- 
dition, and  then  we  shall  consider  it  onr 
duty  to  consign  Parga  kMo  your  hands: 
but  we  never  can  give  up  to  you  the  last 
European  place  that  erects  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  When  we  see  Prevesa,  Bucintro, 
and  YolicKO,  In  the  sreateit  desolation/' 
[Much  cheering.]     England  had,  as  it 
were,  given  to  the  Parguinotes  a  guarantee 
oC  future  protection,  by  having  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  their  dty  for  a  long 
time.    She  ought  not  now  to  disappoint 
Uie  hopes  which  her  conduct  had  raised. 
He  haa  no  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  further,  but  he  could  not  but 
think  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  go- 
vernment to  give  up  the  Parguinotes  to 
the  power  of  Ali  Pasha,  for,  by  the  treaty 
of  1815  it  seemed  that  the  treaty  ci  1800 
was  so  far  recognived,  as  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  ulowed  to  those  who  might 
wish  to  leave  their  country.    If  the  noble 
lofd  put  that  construction  upon  the  treaty 
of  1815,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  gone 
the  whole  length  of  the  treaty  of  1800, 
and  not  adopt  part  of  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  people,  witheut  giving  them  the 
B 


benefit  of  die  whole.  There  wai  nothing 
wMch  they  dreaded  more  than  to 
be  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  Turk : 
and  here  he  woold  again  ask,  what  right 
the  Turk  had  to  demand  this  cession  ?  If 
he  founded  his  claim  upon  the  treaty  of 
1800,  he  should  show  that  he  had  hhnself 
fulfilled  that  treaty,  that  he  had  afforded 
protection  to  the  other  cities  which  were 
then  placed  under  his  care.  What  had 
he  done  towards  them  from  which  it  could 
be  hoped  that  he  would  act  with  justice 
towaros  those  unfortunate  people  ?  From 
all  which  had  transpired  of  the  conduct 
of  this  cruel  tyrant  towards  those  people 
— (Wma  the  confidence  they  had  reposed 
in  this  government,  and  fVom  the  protec- 
tion we  had  afforded  them,  it  would  be 
unjust,  and  a  breach  of  faith  on  our  part, 
to  deliver  them  up  to  their  greatest  enemy. 
The  hon.  baronet  then  recapitulated  the 
substance  of  his  leading  arguments,  and 
again  maintained,  that  if  we  were  not  dis* 
posed  to  afford  those  people  our  fiir- 
ther  protection,  we  ou^t  at  least  to  place 
them  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
when  they  applied  to  us  for  our  assistance. 
We  ought  to  allow  them  to  struggle  for 
theroseives,  and  give  them  the  same  means 
they  had  before  of  defending  their  liberty. 
In  looking  to  the  condition  in  which  those 
unfortunate  people  were  placed ;  in  re- 
membering tne  situation  in  which  they 
had  been ;  in  recollecting  the  bravery  with 
which  they  had  defended  themselves;  and 
in  considering  the  stete  to  which  they  were 
now  likely  to  be  reduced,  he  was  strongly 
reminded  of  that  passage  in  which  the 
poet  described  Eneas  as  relating  to  Dido 
his  departure  from  Tr<^  with  his  son  and 
father,  at  the  destruction  of  that  city :-— » 

**  Hoc  erat;  alma  parens  quod  me  per  tf  la, 

per  ignes. 
Eripis,  ut  mediis  hostem  in  penetralibus,  utque 
Ascauium,  palremque  roeum,  juxtaque  Creu- 

sam, 
AHerum^  alteriosmactatos  sanguine  cemam  f 
Arma,viri,  ferte  arms ;  vocat  lux  ultima victos. 
Reddite  me  Danais ;  stnite  instaurata  revisam 
Prelia.    Nunquam  omnes  hodie^  moriemur 

mulli/' 

The  hon.  baronet  concluded,  amidst  loud 
cheers,  by  moving,  for  <<  1.  Copies  of  In- 
structions of  general  Campbell  to  sir 
Charles  Oovdop,  or  any  other  British  offi- 
cer, respecting  assistance  to  be  ^ven  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Parga  against  Che 
FVench  and  Turks  in  1814,  with  copies 
of  any  requisitions  sent  to  him,  or  to  cap- 
tain   Hoste  of  the  navy,  by  the  inha- 
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bitants,  upon  which  audi  atitiUiuSe  wa< 
sent :  2.  Of  the  Dispatches  of  the  na* 
val  and  military  officers  who  announced 
the  occupation  of  Parga  by  the  British 
forces  in  1814  to  the  government  at 
home,  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
that  occupation  was  given  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants,  and  any  engagements,  or  assur- 
ances of  prote<)tioni  entered  into  with  the 
inhabitants,  or  given  to  them  by  the  said 
officers :  3.  Of  such  parts  of  any  Instruc- 
tions sent  out  to  the  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Ionian  islands,  since  the  occupation 
of  Parga  in  1814?,  as  refer  to  that  occupa- 
tion, as  announced  by  the  commander  in 
chief:  4.  Of  Instructions  of  general 
Campbell  to  lieotenaot  Bretton,  when  the 
latter  went  to  take  the  command  at  Parga, 
in  May  1815," 

Mr.  MaxtoM  rose  to  second  the  motion, 
he  conceived  that  if  no  other  principle 
operated  upon  the  British  government 
but  gratitude  to  those  people,  that  alone 
jvas  a  claim  which  should  entitle  them  to 
protection.  In  looking  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  Grecian  islands,  he  felt 
that  the  noble  lord  opposite  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  their  regeneration,  and  as 
^  individual  he  thanked  him  for  it.  Care 
had  been  taken  to  have  proper  persons 
sent  out  from  this  country,  whose  con- 
stant attention  watched  over  their  best 
interests.  He  admitted  that  great  beneBts 
had  already  accrued  to  the  islands  from 
this  protection;  but  while  he  did  this,  he 
should  maintain,  that  we  were  called  upon 
by  motives  equally  strong  to  extend  our 
protection  to  Parga.  She  had  trusted  to 
us  for  protection.  In  her  confidence  she 
had  opened  her  cates  to  our  troops,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  of  another  pation 
by  which  they  had  been  previously  occu- 
pied. We  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  in  taking  military  possession  of 
their  city ;  and  the  relationship  which  was 
established,  was  one  of  dependence  on  the 
one  side,  and  not  only  implied  but  avowed 
protection  on  the  other.  That  protection, 
ne  contended,  we  were  bound  in  good 
faith  not  to  withdraw.  Parga  was  a  small, 
but  it  was  a  free  state.  For  three  or  four 
centuries  it  had  cherished  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  while  the  countries  around  had 
been  nearly  enslaved  by  despotism.  The 
liberty  and  independent  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  were  nourished  here,  he  might 
almo9t  say,  upon  this  little  spot ;  but  if  the 
.House  didioow  not  interfere,  its  last  ray 
would  become  extinct.  In  looking  to  the 
situation  in  which  this   city   had   been 
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placed  by  fonner  treatiee,  he  would  main- 
tain that  we  ought  not  to  construe  those 
treaties  to  the  very  letter,  against  a  peo- 
ple whose  liberty  they  might  abridge. 
They  ought  to  be  construed  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  possible.  It  would  be 
a  stain*  updn  a  free  people,  such  as  we 
were,  to  oecome  the  instruments,  in  any 
d€>gree,  however  remote,  of  consigning  a 
small  but   spirited  set  of  men,   whose 

§reatest  ambition   was  freedom,  to   the 
ominion  of  a  tyrant.    The  House  ^ould 
consider    the  character  of  the  roan  to 
whose  despotic  sway  this  little  state  was 
to  be  consigned ;  he  was  a  rebel,  and  had 
been  so  all  his  life,  and  his  acts  were  tole- 
rated because  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Porte  to  subdue  him:  his  conduct  had 
been  stained  with  acts  so  atrocious  as  no 
Turkish  minister  had  been  found  to  be 
guilty  of.    The  hon.  member  said,  he  had 
been  in  the  country,  and  was  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  evils  which  those  people 
had  to  deplore ;  and  he  was  aware  that 
there  was  nothing  which  they   dreaded 
more  than  being  placed  in  the  power  of  a 
man  from  whose  despotic  sway  they  had 
every  thing  to  dread  and  nothing  to  hope. 
It  was,  he  maintained,  the  interest  of  this 
country,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  those 
people :  they  had  strong  claims  upon  our 
protection,   whidi    they   deserved,   and 
which  he  trusted  the  decision  of  that  night 
would  ^ord.     He  trusted  thememl^ra 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  would  see  the 
iustice  of  acceding  to  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend.   It  was  not  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate support  of  ministers  that  the  affec- 
tion of  members  was  shown  for  them* 
There  might  be  instances  and  occasions 
when  it  might  be  for  the  advaoti^e  of 
the  minister  to  oppose  him,  where  it  was 
seen,  he  had   inadvertently  fallen    into 
error.    If  such  had  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance — if,  through  some  over- 
sight or  unintentional  neglect*  the  interest 
of  the  Parguinotes  had  been  forgotten,  he 
trusted  that,  before  it  was  too  late,  the 
error  would  be  acknowledged,  and   the 
evil  to  which  it  would  lead  prevented. 
After  the  manly  avowal  of  error  in  ano- 
ther place,  and  after  the  recent  example 
of  a  right  hon.  gentleman  in  that  House, 
in  retracting  erroneous  opinions,  he  trust- 
ed that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  hb  majesty's  ministers  in  admit- ' 
ting  that  they  hadlbeen  mistaken  in  their 
conduct  towards  that  brave  andindepend^ 
ent  people. 
L(Mrd  Ca$ilereagh  saidi  he  felt  dispofi^4 
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k^gm  every  credit  to  the  motives  of  die 
hoD*  baronet  in  bringing  forward  thb 
moiion,  and  was  glad  of  the  modein  which 
he  had  pkced  it  before  the  House.  As 
the  hon.  baronet  had  only  called  for  in- 
formation, he  had  no  difficulty  in  acceding 
10  his  motion..  If  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
baronet  had  been  for  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  between  ^his  go- 
vernment and  the  rorte»  he  should  hare 
fcdt  it  his  duty  to  have  refused  them,  on 
the  ground  that  a  premature  disclosure  of 
pending  negotiations  mieht  destroy  their 
own  end  and  object.  The  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet  had  kept  free  from  such  dis- 
cussions ;  he  would  therefore  consent  to 
ity  and  reserve  his  observations  until  such 
time  as  the  hon.  baronet  should  call  the 
attention  of  the.  House  to  the  information 
laid  before  it.  It  was  but  justice  to  his 
n^tjr's  miniaters  to  have  said,  that  thev 
entertained  the  most  liberal  views  with 
respect  to  the   Grecian   islands.      The 

ristion  of  their  occupation  arose  out  of 
treatv  of  180a  It  was  very  largely 
discussed,  though  not  settled  at,  Vienna 
attd  at  Paris,  during  the  debates  on  the 
treaty  of  1815:  and  it  was  then  under- 
atood  that  this  government  had  no  right 
to  hold  Farga  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants 
as  against  the  Porte.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  any  future  regula- 
tion by  which  their  interests  might  be 
better  secured.  It  was  the  general  feeling 
of  the  allied  powers  in  181^  that  the  most 
liberal  policy  should  be  extended  towards 
that  people,  and  this  was  supported  b^ 
what  he  conceived  was  the  duty  of  this 
governoMnt,  that  they  (the  Parguinotes) 
alioukl  have  as  ffood  a  settlement  as  pos- 
sible, consistentTy  with  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  other  powers.  But,  with 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  government 
towards  that  people,  he  did  still  think 
that  they  had  no  other  claim  upon  us, 
than  for  our  good  offices.  Everv  thing 
which  could  be  done  for  them  in  that  way 
his  majesty's  ministers  felt  disposed  to  do. 
On  the  subject  of  negotiation  he  begged 
distinctly  to  state,  that  there  was  no  con- 
vention of  any  kind  respectii^  this  city 
since  the  treaty  of  1815.  There  was  a 
ipedes.of  correspondence  between  a  com- 
missary of  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the 
Porte,  but  it  did  not  refer  to  thet  posses- 
sion of  Parga.  Any  nesotiation  -which 
could  be  carried  on  wotud  be  with  the 
Porte  and  not  with  Ali  Pasha:  if  the 
place  were  to  be  surrendered,  it  would  be 
to  the  former.  What  usehe  might  after* 
(VOL.  XL.) 


wards  make  of  it,  the  English  government 
could  not  guarantee.  The  negotiations 
of  1815  had  been  formed  on  the  8th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1800,  by  which  the 
authority  of  the  Porte  over  those  places 
had  been  acknowledged.  As  to  the,  de- 
solation and  destruction  of  other  towns, 
and  the  scenes  of  distress  to  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  alluded,  he  deplored 
them  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  he  would 
not  say  that  some  part  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Parguinotes  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
justify  Ali  Pasha  in  havine  recourse  to 
hostilities.  The  object  of  his  majesty's 
government  was,  to  afford  to  the  Pargui- 
notes a  free  option  of  remaining  in  the 
country,  or  of  leaving  it  if  they  chose, 
they  getting  a  proper  indemnity.  To  all 
those  who  left,  that  indemnity  would  be 
secured ;  and  all  who  remained  would  be 
entitled  to  the  good  offices  of  their  coun- 
try and  to  enjoy  all  Uiey  would  have 
enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  1800.  This 
was  all  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  Never 
till  this  night  had  he  heard  it  mamtained, 
that  we  had  a  right  to  maiptain  this  place 
as  against  the  Porte.  He  had  thou^t  it 
proper  to  say  thus  much  in  explanation  of 
some  parts  of  the  hon.  baronet's  speech, 
but  would  reserve  himself  to  a  future  oc- 
casion for  further  detail. 

Mr.  ScofUkt  was  happv  to  hear  that 
the  noble  lord  had  no  objection  to  the 
motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  as  it  was  likely 
to  lead  to  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
important  question.  He  looked  upon  the 
surrender  of  Parga  as  an  act  aa  treacher- 
ous and  perfidious  as  had  ever  disgraced 
modem  diplomacy.  He  was  not  aware 
of  all  the  curcumstances  of  the  case^  and 
should  therefore  reserve  bis  more  detailed 
opinion  till  the  papers  were  before  the 
House.  But  he  should  say,  that  unless 
some  new  and  extraordinaiV  liffht  were 
thrown  upon  the  matter,  he  should  doubt 
whether  Parga  ought  to  have  been  ceded 
at  all.  One  thmg  he  thought  was  dear— 
that  we  were  not  bound  by  the  act  of 
1815,  or  that  of  1800  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians:  ox  if  it  were  conceived 
that  this  latter  were  binding,  we  ought  to 
have  it  all  or  none.  The  bentf  cial  part 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  those  to 
whom  it  applied,  while  that  which  ope- 
rated against  them  was  su&red  to  remain 
According  to  the  papers  to  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  alluoed,  the  Parguinotes 
themselves  seemed  aware  that,  under  the 
treaty  which  would  consign  tbero  to  the 
power  of  the  Turk,  they  could  enjoy  no 
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privileges,  and  all  teemed  detemuDed  to 
leave  a  country  where  they  could  not 
enjoy  their  fortaer  freedom.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  if  we  consented  to  this 
surrender,  we  should  be  ghdng  not  a  little 
state  or  city,  but  a  piece  of  barren  and 
desolate  land. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  accepted  the  consent 
of  the  noble  lord  to  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  friend,  as  a  pledge  against  the 
enactment  of  as  perndioos  a  transfer  as 
could  ever  disgrace  .  any  fbee  country. 
There  was,  he  contended,  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  1815  which  could  oblige  us  to 
consummate  so  treacherous  an  act.  How, 
he  would  ask,  could  we  be  bouhd  by  the 
convention  of  1800  T  In  what  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  was  it  discovered,  that  we 
had  a  right  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty  against  a  peq>le  towards  whom  all 
Its  contracts  had  been  broken}  The 
Turks  had  forfeited  all  dakn  to  benefit 
from  any  clause  in  that  tr^ty :  they  had 
themselves  Rotated  and  shamefblly  neg- 
lected the  duties  to  which  it  had  boaml 
them.  If  this  were  so,  how  eould  we  be 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  1815  ?  He  denied 
any  such  inference,  and  the  ce^ion  of 
Farga,  would  be,  he  maintained,  the  most 
abominable  that  ever  was  made  of  or  by 
a  free  people.  There  was  no  example 
aimbng  nations  where  ^th  was  kept  of 
ffiving  up  a  free  and  christian  people  to  a 
Mahometan  tyrant.  If  the  treaty  of  1815, 
was  said  to  renew  that  of  1800,  why  not 
renew  it  all?  Why  should  one  half 
be  kept  in  fivrour  of  a  Mahometan 
tyrant,  and  the  other  thrown  ashle 
as  advantageous  to  a  Christian  peo- 
ple? When  the  papen  should  come  be- 
fore theHouse,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
^cfw  that  it  was' the  dely  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  intevftrre  to  prevent  so  gross  a 
violation  of  the  privil^es  cf  a  firee  state. 

Mr.  Govibum  did  net  mean  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  two  last  speakers,  by 
entering  at  present  into  a  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  this  <]uestion,  with  awarmth 
which  he  conceiv^  uncalled  for  at  pre* 
sent.  Those  who  had  attended  to  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  members  must  feel 
surprised  that  they  should  first  condemn 
the  eesslon  of  Parga,  as  an  act  of  perfidy, 
and  m  the  next  sentence  adroit  that  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  facts  on  which 
to  ground  Uieir  opinions.  How  could 
gentlemen,  arguing  in  support  of  justice, 
adopt  such  a  line  of  conduct,  without 
having  facU  to  go  upon  ?  When  the  mea- 
sure came  to  be  discussed,  arit  must  be. 


if  any  motion  was  brenght  forwaid 
it,  he  would  be  prepared  to  meet  ihe'ar- 
guments  of  those  who   questioned  the 
conduct  of  ministers  on  this  oocasioa. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Framx-work  Knitters  Bill.^  Mr. 
Mansfield  moved  the  second  reading  oF 
this  bin. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  by  preventing  the  manufhc- 
ture  of  cheap  hoeiery  it  would  throw  up- 
wards of  8,000  individuals  out  of  employ* 
ment.  If  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery  of  a  better 
sort,  let  a  mark  be  fixed  upon  them  by 
law.  If  his  objections  could  be  removed 
in  a  committee,  he  was  willing  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  bill :  if  not,  he  should 
oppose  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Mane^  said,  that  If  die  eifects  of 
the  bill  were  sudi  as  the  hon.  member  ap^ 
prehended,  the  House  woiM  ecout  it.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  the  man  that  would  in- 
troduce -sudi  a  bin.  No  mm  fUt  more 
than  he  did  for  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple :  thehr  present  misery  was  painful  to 
the  feeling  of  evenr  humane  heart.  The 
bill  was  intended  R>r  thehr  relief,  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  member  would  change 
his  ophiiott  on  the  subject  in  the  eom* 
mtttee. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  the  bill  vras 
an  experiment,  and  mifriendly  as  he  was 
to  legislative  interfevence  on  subjects  Hke 
the  jpresent,  he  would  support  it,  because 
he  felt  that  the  people  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  such  terrible  distress,  that  it  was 
proper  to  agree  to  any  measure  of  allevia- 
tion that  would  afibrd  them  consolation. 

Mr.  ^t&ofi  supported  the  bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  ww  necessary  to  support 
the  character  of  our  manuidetureB  on  the 
continent. 

Mr.  Ricardo'BBiA^  he  did  not  altogether 
agree  in  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  he 
would  reserve  his  observations  for  a  future 
discussion. 

Mr.  Peter  Moffre  contended,  that  the 
bill,  so  far  from  having  the  efiect  of  turm 
ing  persons  out  of  emplojriiient,  would 
have  directly  a  contrary  eflfect. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thuriday,  May  27. 

GHAMPOUNDBRinXRV  Iin>ICTMBIIT8.1 

Tne    House,  on  the  motion  of  lord  /w 
Russell,  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
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Graoyottttd  Bribtry  IndictfiMiits.  Alex* 
ander  Lamb  wm  ealled  in,  and  examined. 
The  examiDatioB  waa  conducted  by  lord 
J.  Roasell,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and 
Mr.  M.  A*  Taylor.  Tlie  witness  stated, 
that  he  had  been  an  agent  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  borough  of  Grampound.  He 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Teed,  one  of  the 
candidates.  A  list  of  voters  had  been 
put  into  his  hands,  which  also  contained 
an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  which 
particular  individuals  amon^  them  had  re- 
ceived*  It  was  c^tainly  his  belief  at  the 
time  that  the  sums  so  marked  had  been 
received.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Teed^ 
to  put  the  bribery  oatn  lo  some  of  these 
personSf  but  several  gentlemen  remon- 
strated against  il^  siting  it  was  of 
BO  use,  and  could  only  lead  to  the 
commissioa  of  peijury  Mr.  Teed  then 
consented  to  withdraw  it.— The  witness 
was  hero  ordered  to  withdraw,  whilst  the 
committee  considered  whether  the  poll 
book  wasi  admissible  evidence.  It  bemg, 
after  a  short  conversation,  resolved  in  the 
affirmative^  the  witness^  not  having  the 
book  in  his  immediate  possession,  was  or- 
dered to  produce  it  on  his  next  attend* 
ance.  In  coBtinuatioa  of  his  testisaony 
be  added,  that  the  tonlMbip  of  Grampound 
bad  threatoBod  to  pek  those  who  should 
tender  the  bribery  oath  to  them  before 
the  retuminff  officer.  Amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen who  oad  objected  to  pressing  the 
oath  wasMr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  candidates. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  division  or 
opposition  of  parties  prevailing  at  that 
tmie.  He  had  accompanied  Mr.  Teed  on 
bis  canvass^  and  told  the  voters,  that  he 
bnew  certain  soma  of  money  had  been 
distributed  amongit  tbem»  and  that  he 
bad  evidence  to  prove  it.  He  was  ex* 
amined  before  the  grand  jury,  when  bills 
of  indictment  were  preferred  gainst 
several  of  the  electors.  Twenty  ofthese 
persoDs  had  been  subsequently  tried  and 
convicted;  seven  or  eight  more,  in  conse* 
quence  of  information  which  tliev  had 
ffiven,  not  being  brought  to  trial,  although 
bills  of  indictm««t  had  been  found  againsi 
them.  The  list  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished in  the  first  instance  contained 
the  names  of  those  who  had  not,  as 
well  a*  those  who  had,  received  sums  of 
money  in  consideration  of  their  notes. 
Witness  did  not  recollect  the  number  of 
the  latter.  He  had  been  emplojped  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution,  and  knew,  that 
if  the  ]^arties  convicted  were  to  be  brought 
^p  for  ]ud|ineiit|  it  sbould  have  been  done 

II 


within  the  first  four  da^s  of  the  last  term. 
He  had,  however,  received  no  instructions 
to  that  effect,  and  he  supposed  the  reason , 
of  this  was,  that  the  matter  was  under 
the  consideration  of  that  House.  There 
had  been  no  communication  between  him 
and  Mr.  Teed  respecting  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  bringing  the  parties  up  for 
judgment.  Early  in  April  he  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Teed,  with  whom, 
however,  his  account  was  not  yet  settled. 
Other  persons  had  been  concerned  in  the 
prosecution,  and  from  them  he  had  re- 
ceived part  of  his  charges.  The  names  of 
these  persons  his  professional  dutv  did 
not  allow  him  to  disclose.  He  could  not 
tell  whether  the  demand  at  present  against 
Mr.  Teed  was  large  or  small ;  it  certainly 
was  more  than  lOOt,  and  less  than  2,000/. 
He  believed  that  those  twenty  persons 
woidd  have  been  brought  up  for  judg- 
Bsent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  proceedings 
before  this  House  relative  to  the  borough. 
Witness  bad  ceased  to  be  agent  for  Mr« 
Teed  before  the  Grampound  election 
committee  was  appointed. 

Here  the  evidence  of  this  witness 
closed,  and  John  Edwards  was  called  to 
Uie  bar,  and  examined  by  lord  John  Rus- 
sell. Witness  stated,  that  he  was  present 
at  the  last  election  for  Gxampound,  in  the 
character  of  a  solicitor ;  that  he  had  been, 
requested  to  attend  in  order  to  support 
one  of  the  candidates,  but  that  he  had  no 
interest  himself  in  the  electiom  He  then 
detailed  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
at  the  election.  He  mul  conversed  with 
three  or  four  of  the  electors,  who  bad  told 
him  that  more  than  twenty  of  the  electors 
had  been  bribed.  He  then,  apparently 
with  some  reluctance,  o^entioned  the 
names  of  those  persons  with  whom  he  had 
conversed,  wd  stated  his  belief  that  they 
would  not  have  taken  bribes  previously  to 
the  election!.  He  did  not  ask  them  di- 
rectly if  they  would  take  the  bribery  oath, 
but  he  insinuated  a  question  to  that  effect; 
and  they  appeared  to  understand  hhn,  but 
did  not  say  whether  they  would  or  would 
not*— they  certamly  did  not  say  they 
would  not.  Mr.  Shaw  demanded  the 
bribery  oath  te  be  tendered,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  from  a  conviction  of  the  state 
in  which  the  electors  were.— Examined 
by  Mr.  Scarlett  Witness  bad  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  electioneering  proceed- 
ings at  Grampound  for  the  last  24  or  25 
3iears.  He  never  advised  the  electors  at 
any  previous  election,  ahhougb,  on  seeing 
Ibem  singly|.or  ia  snaUpartiesi  he  had 
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often  told  them  what  they  were  likelj  to 
bring  on  themselves  by  their  practices. 
The  practice  to  which  he  alluded,  and 
which  he  stated  to  them  on  these  occa^ 
sions,  was  that  of  receiving  bribes  for  tb^r 
Totes.  None  of  them  denied  the  fact, 
but  they  excused  themselves  on  account 
of  their  poverty,  and  considered  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  which  they  were  entitled.  Witness 
stated  to  them  at  the  last  election,  that  that 
would  probably  be  the  last  occasion  on 
which  tney  would  ever  stand  in  the  cha- 
racter of  electors.  He  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  required 
to  be  paid  for  their  votes,  by  many  ,of 
them  sisking  himself  for  money  for  their 
TOtes.  He  did  not  know  how  long  these 
practices  had  existed,  but  he  had  reason 
to  believe  they  had  existed  at  the  two 
previous  elections.  He  believed  very  few 
of  the  dectori  were  exempt  from  the  pro- 
pensity to  demand  money  for  their  votes : 
two  or  three,  he  believea,  would  not,  and 
his  bdief  was  founded  on  his  knowledse 
of  their  characten.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  rest  of  the  electors  were  willing 
to  sell  their  rotes.  One  of  the  doctors 
had  proposed  that  8,000t.  should  be 
forthcoming  at  a  limited  time  after  the 
election,  to  be  divided  among  the  electors 
for  both  seats.  It  was  Timothy  Symons, 
mayor  of  Grampound,  who  had  proposed 
8,000/.  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  chairman  reported  progress,  and 
asked  leave  to  sit  again. — The  House 
then  adjourned  to  the  2nd  of  June. 

HOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  June  2. 

Natt  Estimates.]  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  to  which  the  Navy  Estimates  were 
referred. 

Sir  G.  Warrender  rose  to  move  the 
Navy  Estimates.  Upon  this  subject  the 
hon.  baronet  said  he  should  think  it  un- 
necessary, if  not  presumptuous  on  his 
part,  to  make  any  speech,  or  to  enter  into 
any  detail,  as  the  4)uestion  had  already 
been  so  amply  discussed,  while  all  the  de- 
tails connected  with  it  were  so  perspicu- 
ously stated,  in  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee ;  therefore,  he  felt  that  it  rather 
became  him  to  wait  for  any  observations 
which  might  be  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  to  which  he  would  endea- 
vour to  submit  a  satisfactory  reply.  The 
hon.  baronet,  after  statin^^,  that  at  no  for- 
mer period  was  our  navy  in  a  condition  of 
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greater  effidencjr  than  at  the  preaeftl  no* 
ment,  concluded  with  movioff,  *<  That  a 
sum  not  exceeding  2,4S3,01!3. 1£f.  Id.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  ordmarj 
establishment  of  the  navy  for  the  year 
1819.'* 

Mr.  Caicrqft  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  barcmet, 
particularly  in  referring  to,  and  wholly 
relying  upon,  the  statements  of  the  finance 
committee.  Was  it,  ftom  the  observation 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
the  finance  committee  ?  That  committee 
had  recommended  the  suppression  of  the 
Naval  Asylum ;  and  was  it  to  be  understood, 
that  the  hon.  baronet  and  his  coHeaguea 
meant  to  act  upon  that  suggestion  ?  He 
was  sorry  the  hon.  baronet  liad  dedined 
to  favour  the  House  with  any  exphnatioii 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  point  of 
detail ;  for  he  wasone  of  those  who  thought 
so  highly  of  the  utility  and  character  of 
the  Naval  Asylum,  that  he  could  no^  with- 
out pain  and  astonishinent,  conlem^ 
plate  the  idea  of  suppressmr  sudi  a 
meritorious  institution.  White,  indeed, 
the  Military  Asylum  was  so  liberidly  pro- 
vided  for,  without  any  objection  or  <$om« 
ment  on  the  pari  of  the  finance  committer 
the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  to 
suppress  the  Naval  Asylum,  must  surprise 
the  judgment  and  revolt  the  feeling  of 
every  considerate  man  in  the  country. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  ministers 
would  not  attempt  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  efiect,  notwithstanding 
their  extreme  disposition  to  economy, 
with  r^^d  to  evdry  thing  that  related  to 
the  naVy.  This  was  no  doubt  abraneh  of 
the  public  service  in  which  ministers 
evinced  a  readiness  to  practise  the  most 
niggardly  economy— to  pare  down  and 
r^uce  in  every  direction.  But  that  was 
a  description  of  economy  or  parsimony  of 
which  he  could  by  no  means  approve ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  rather  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  tne  vote  of  a  mater  number  of 
men  for  the  sendee  of  the  navy  than  was 
at  present  proposed.  According  to  this 
proposition,  only  20,000  men,  it  seetned, 
were  to  be  voted  idtogether;*  that  is, 
14,000  seamen,  and  6,000  marines;'  and 
considering  the  number  voted  in  former 
years  of  peace,  he  was  of  opinion  thAt  this 
number  was  much  too  small ;  for  it'  was 
his  desire  to  maintain  the  navy  in  its'  pro- 
per rank  and  elevation,  and  therefore  he 
witnessed  with  sreat  regret  the  disposition 
manifested  of  bte  years  to  destroy  the 
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doe  eqoalitj  and  fdation  between  our 
military  and  naval  force.  At  other  pe« 
riods  of  peace,  the  number  of  men  voted 
for  the  army  and  navy  were  in  general 
pretty  nearly  on  a  par,  the  saperiority  be- 
ing mostly  on  the  side  of  the  navy.  But 
bow  very  materially  different  was  the  case 
at  present,  when  no  less  than  100,000  men 
were  voted  for  the  army,  while  only 
20,000  were  voted  for  the  navy !  This 
was  a  departure  from  our  Ions  established 
policv  which  he  most  sincere^  deplored, 
Bs  it  implied  a  disposition  to  abandon  our 
old  system  of  defence,  and  rather  to  look 
for  protection  through  the  power  of  an 
army,  than  to  rely  upon  those  good  old 
wooden  walls,  which  had  for  ages  proved 
our  best  and  safest  guardian.  There  were 
many  points,  as  well  as  that  respecting 
the  Naval  Asylum,  with  regard  to  whicm 
he  was  surprised  tofindthat  thehon.baronet 
had  oflfered  no  explanation.  Nothing  was 
said  as  to  retrenchment  in  the  official  ex- 
penses of  tlie  Admiraltv,  or  in  anv  other 
department.  Upon  the  mudi  called  for 
reduction  of  the  two  lay,  and  unnecessary, 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  did  not  then 
mean  to  make  any  comment,  as  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  the  intention  of  his  hon. 
friend  ^sir  M.  W.  Ridley)  again  to  bring 
that  suDJect  before  the  House.  But  as 
the  present  was  an  occasion  upon  which 
it  was  quite  proper  to  advert  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  our  finances,  he  must  express 
his  surprise,  that  while  it  was  said  that 
new  taxes  were  about  to  be  proposed,  not 
a  word  was  heard  about  reduction  or  re- 
trenchment in  any  quarter.  Every  useless 
place,  every  dispensable  appointment 
should  be  set  aside,  and  every  practicaUe 
retrenchment  should  be  made,  before  any 
new  impost  whatever  was  brought  forward. 
Before,  indeed,  any  additiond  tax  was 
even  talked  of,  it  was  the  duty  of  parlia- 
nftent  and  government  to  show  that  they 
duly  considered  the  principles,  thefeelings, 
andthe  purses  of  the  people  [Hear,  hear!]. 
Thepeople were  universally  anxbusforthe 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  navy ; 
but  a  verv  different  disposition  was  known 
to  prevail  elsewhere ;  for  while  every  de- 
gree of  protection  and  favour  was  afforded 
to  the  army — while  every  possible  mark 
of  distinction  and  advantageous  mode  of 
nromotion  were  conferred  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  the  navy  was  slighted, 
nay,  almost  frowned  upon.  This  system 
he  regarded  as  a  most  unfortunate  omen 
for  the  country,  while  it  was  decidedly  in 
oontradicdon  to  the  ancient  practice  of 


our  government— But  to  retnm  to  the 
state  and  conduct  of  our  finances:  he. 
begged  to  repeat  his  determined  objection 
to  the  idea  of  imposing  any  new  tax  to 
meet  a  large  loan,  or  any  other  purpose, 
until  every  possible  reduction  was  made 
in  the  public  expenditure ;  and  he  could 
discover  the  means  of  making  various  re* 
ductions  in  sundry  accounts  now  before 
the  House.  These  accounts,  then,  ought 
to  be  most  mmutely  scrutinized  by  the 
House ;  and  among  other  items,  it  would 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  expense  of  managing 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  different 
departments.  He  was  told,  that  a  propo- 
sition had  been  made  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  for  correcting  that  dispro- 
portion to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
propositloh  proceeded,  as  he  understood, 
from  the  board  of  exdse,  by  which  the 
revenue  of  that  department  was  collected 
at  the  rate  of  5U  15f.  6(/.  per  cent,  whfle 
the  collection  of  that  of  the  customs  cost 
no  less  than  11/.  \Ss*  9d.  per  cent ;  and, 
according  to  his  information,  the  board  of 
excise  suggested  the  means  of  reducing 
the  expense  of  the  latter  to  their  own 
standard.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
he  wais  assured  that  a  saving  of  no  less 
than  half  a  million  annually  would  accrue 
to  the  nation.  He  would  ask,  then,  whe- 
ther such  a  plan  had  been  proposed  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  whether  it 
was  meant  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  But  if 
so  great  a  disproportion  could  be  corrected 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Eng- 
land, what  was  to  be  thought  of  applying 
theprinciple  to  Ireland,  where  the  revenue 
of  the  customs  was  collected  at  an  expense 
of  no  less  than  21/.  ISs.  per  cent  ?  The 
saidng,  then,  which  would  result  from  the 
application  of  such  a  pi  to  to  Ireland  must 
be  very  considerable  indeed.  He  trusted^ 
therefore,  that  this  plan  would  be  fully 
investigated,  and  that  measures  would  be 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  There  were 
many  other  points  of  detail,  into  which 
he  did  not  mean  to  enter  on  this  occasion, 
as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
them  in  a  committee  elsewhere,  and  as  he 
should  probably  bring  the  subject  again 
before  the  House. 

Sir  G.  fVarrender  adverting  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  hon.  gentleman  as  to  his  ab- 
stinence from  details  which  were  alreadpr 
before  the  House  in  the  report  of  the  n- 
iiance  committee,  observed,  that  the  hon. 

Sntleman  was  in  error,  if  he  supposed 
It  there  was  any  intention  whatever  to 
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iuppresii the  Naval  Atylunu.  Oalhecon* 
trary^  the  sum  of  14^000/.  fbr  the  support 
of  that  institiUioD,  was  inchided  ia  the 
proposition  then  before  the  committee; 
therefore  that .  establishment  was  to  be 
maintained,  whatever  modification  of  its 
management,  or  reduction  of  its  expense 
might  be  made»  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
m^dation  of  the  finance  committee.  The 
bon.  gentleman  had  also  complained  of 
the  amount  of  the  vote  now  proposed  for 
the  service  of  the  navy ;  but  to  this  com- 
plaint he  s)iouId  answer,  that  those  at  the 
bead  of  the  naval  department*  and  who 
were  responsible  for  its  proper  manage- 
ment, were  of  opinion  that  the  number  of 
men  proposed  were  quite  sufficient,  and 
he  could  add,  for  the  satis&ction  of  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  navy,  so 
far  from  being  allowed  to  go  into  any 
thing  like  decay  under  its  present  direc- 
tion, was  ui  such  a  state,  tnat  upon  any 
occasion  it  might  be  promptly  put  into  a 
condition  of  the  utmost  vigour  and  effici- 
ency. As  to  the  relative  amount  of  the 
Bavy  and  army,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  the  case  of  each  was  very  materially 
different,  as  the  former  could  be  so  expe* 
ditiously  and  easily  raised  to  any  anumnt 
required,  while  to  recruit  and  discipline 
the- latter  would  necessarily  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  delay.  Besides, 
it  was  to  be  considered,  that  with  respect 
to  the  navy  there  was  no  analogy  between 
the  present  and  any  former  peace,  as  the 
fleets  of  all  Europe  were  now  so  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  our 
navy.  The  necessity  of  a  large  vote  for 
the  navy  was  also  diminished  at  present, 
in  consequence  of  the  various  improve- 
ments made  in  our  ports  and  dock-yards, 
as  well  as  in  our  roadsteads,  during  the 
late  war.  But  the  main  point  was  that  of 
which  he  could  confidently  assure  the 
House,  and  for  which  the  Admiralty  was 
fully  responsible,  namely,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  new  war,  the  navy  could  be 
speedily  put  in  a  state  for  vigorous  and 
efficient  action. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  agreed  with  the  hon. 
baronet,  that  the  Ior£  of  the  admiralty 
were  responsible  for  Uie  condition  of  \m 
navy,  and  he  was  truly  glad  to  learn,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  act  upon  the  re- 
cominendation  of  the  finance  committee 
by  putting  down  the  Naval  Asylum,  as  he 
firmly  believed  that  there  was  no  esta- 
blishment in  the  country,  which  the 
people,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of 
tbeur  drcumslances^    would    be    inpre 
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read^  to  support.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
surprisnig,  ir,  while  39,000/.  were  voted 
for  the  Military  Asylum,  any  man  of  con- 
sideration or  common  fi^eling  could  be 
found  to  object  to  the  grant  ^of  14,000^ 
for  the  support  of  such  an  establishment. 
Therefore,  the  recommendation  of  the 
finance  committee  to  suppress  this  institu- 
tion was  really  matter  of  astonishment. 
But  there  were  some  observations  in  the 
report  of  that  coounittee  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  were  truly  ludicrous,  and  par- 
ticularly those  recommending  the  dis- 
missal of  die  French  teachers  from  the 
Asylum,  lest,  forsooth,  the  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language  should  dispose  the 
pupils  to  quit  the  service  of  their 
country.  Adverting  to  the  state  of  our 
finances,  the  hon.  baronet  observed,  that 
if  every  useless  office  were  done  awav, 
and  every  practicable  retrenchment  made 
in  the  public  expenditure,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  last  to  oppose  any  new  taxe# 
that  miffht  be  required  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  until  such  proofs  of  economy 
were  afforded  by  government,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
a  single  shilhng  of  additional  taxation. 
Before  he  could  consent  to  such  taxstion, 
he  must,  for  instance,  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  totally  useless  offices,  the 
two  lay  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  He  also 
thought  there  was  no  occasion,  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  secre* 
taries  at  the  board  of  admiralty.  The 
services  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Croker)  being  unnecessary  in  that 
House,  as  was .  evident  fsom  his  absence 
for  a  ffreat  part  of  the  session,  he  might 
entirely  direct  his  time  to  the  business  of 
the  admiralty  office,  and  thus  relieve  the 
public  from  the  expense  of  another  se- 
cretary. But  there  were  many  other 
points  in  which  reduction  might  be  made 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  aggregate  of  the  sating  from  which, 
he  estimated  at  200,0004;  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  now  conclude  by  moving, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  amount  of  tbd 
proposed  grant  should  be  2,283,01S/. 
I2r.  7</.,  being  a  diminution  of  the  sum  , 
onginally  proposed,  to  the  extent  of 
200,000{. 

Lord  Compton  spoke  against  the  amend- 
ment. He  oiffiered  from  the  bon.  mover 
of  it,  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  the  two  lay  lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  upon  which  question,  indeed,  the 
House,  after  ample  discussion,  had  already 
d^cid^d.    It  was  very  true,  that  itwii 
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C0»pet6iit  to  any  geDdeum  tabriw  the 
same  Question  again  vnder  the  considera* 
tkm  or  the  House ;  hot  then  the  House, 
in  consbtency,  could  not  fail  to  maintain 
its  own  decisioD.  But  beiilso  objected  to 
the  faon.  raembor's  proposition^  because  it 
had  irery  much  the  complexion  ^  a  party 
question*  He  did  net  mean  to  impute 
any  improper  motif  e  to  the  hon.  baronet ; 
but  he  must  deprecate  any  proceeding 
which  had  a  tenaency  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  government*  He  concurred 
widi  the  hon.  baronet,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  make  every  prac- 
ticable retrenchment,  and  be  had  no  aoubt 
thatmmisters  would  discharge  that  duty 
by  diligently  applying  their  nunds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  especially 
during  the  approadiing  recess.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  wi&  observing,  that 
he  could  not  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  expense  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, as  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  the  plan  alluded  to  by  the  hon« 
gentleman  who  spoke  second  m  the  de- 
bate. 

The  Hon.  F.  Douglas  animadverted 
upon  Che  reference  of  die  noble  lord  to  a 
former  decision  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  junior  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  sod 
exprewed  his  satisfaction  to  think  that  it 
was  competent  to  the  House  to  revise  that 
decision :  for  it  was  known  that  the  House 
was  rather  surprised  into  that  decision  by 
the  statement  of  an  hon.  officer  (sir  G. 
Cockbum),  that  the  existence  of  such 
appointments  was  somewhat  conducive  to 
the  pidilic  service.  But  as  the  House 
was  now  called  upon  to  look  at  diose  ap- 
pointments upon  a  reconsidered  view  of 
retrenchment,  with  a  lar^e  loan,  and  new 
and  extraordinary  taxes  m  contemplation, 
somethrog  more  than  such  a  statement 
was  necessary  to  reconcile  the  House  and 
the  country  to  the  toleration  of  such 
oflSces.  It  was  manifest,  that  the  new 
principles  of  finance  which  had  been  re- 
cently and  wisely  determined  upon  in 
conse<}uence  of  toe  report  of  tb«  Bank 
committee,  would  create  a  great  altera- 
tion in  the  financial  system  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  this  alteration  would  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  uncertainty  and  risk; 
that  their  adoption  would,  in  fact,  operate 
as  a  new  tax  upon  the  public,  and  be 
likely  to  lead  to  considerable  difficulty 
and  distress.  The  measure  alluded  to 
was,  in  his  judgment,  evidently  wise  and 
necessaryi  although  some  public  embar- 


nMBient«Nat  fidlew  sodi  an  important 
dbaoge ;  but  that  was  not  the  only  em- 
barrassment which  the  country  had  to  ap* 
prebend ;  for  it  was  known,  that  we  were 
on  the  eve  of  havmg  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  taxes  proposed,  among 
which  he  was  surprised  to  learn  there  was 
one  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  himself  voluntarily  abandoned, 
from  a  consideratioB  of  its  peculiar  pres- 
sure upon  the  middle  and  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  namely,  the  malt  tax*  It 
was  then  obviously  necessary  to  make 
every  practicaUe  retrenchment*  As  to 
the  two  I19  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 
not  so  anxious  for  their  suppression  from 
any  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the. 
saving  that  wouldiresuk  from  the  measure^ 
as  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
resolution  ^(  the  House  to  promote  eco- 
nomy. He  was,  perhaps,  desirous  for 
economy  on  a  larger  scale  than  even  any 
of  the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
expense  of  the  last  exceeded  considerably 
any  former  war,  so  the  reduction  in  the 
present  peace  should,.in  the  same  propor- 
tion* exceed  that  of  any  former  peace 
whatever.  The  Houae  was  told  by  the 
gallant  officer  to  whom  he  had  idready  al- 
luded, that  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
lay  lords  of  die  Adauralty  was  necessary 
to  the  public  convenience,  and  teafibrd 
other  lorib  of  the  Admiralty  some  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  relaxation.  Such  an 
argument  for  the  support  of  such  ofiices 
mighty  perhaps,  be  admissible  in  ordinary 
times;  but,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  allow  that  it 
was  entitled  to  any  attention*  The  eallant 
officer  had,  as  wdl  as  other  gentkmen, 
referred  to  former  periods  for  precedents 
in  support  of  the  resolution  to  maintaia 
those  lay  lords ;  but  what  period  in  our 
history  had  any  analogy  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  loaded  as 
it  was  with  an  enormous  debt  and  enor- 
mous taxation}  He  did  not  seek  for  re* 
trenchment,  so  much  firom  any  conskiera* 
tion  of  the  amount  to  which  that  re* 
trenchment  could  be  practicably  made,  aa 
with  a  view  to.  reconcile  the  people  to 
bear  their  burthens  with  patience^  by 
showing  the  anxiety  of  parliament  to 
grant  them  every  possS)le  relief.  It  waa 
on  that  groimd  that  he  ai^roadied  thia 
question,  and  was  solicitous  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  unnecessary  offices  alluded 
to.  In  venturing  to  call  those  offices  un- 
neoessary,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
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asking  the  gallant  admiral,  whose  profei* 
sional  reputation  stood  so  very  high,  and 
whose  private  honor  was  in  every  respect 
80  unquestionable,  whether,  in  the  face  of 
his  country  and  of  his  profession,  he  could 
consistently  declare  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  two  junior  lords  was  actually  indis- 
pensable to  the  performance  of  the  business 
•f  the  Admiralty?  For  himself,  he  must 
say,  that  he  could  not  possibly  think  them 
so,  as  it  was  notorious,  that  one  of  these 
junior  lords  spent  no  less  than  five  months 
of  the  last  year  in  Bedfordshire,  while 
the  other  was  nearly  half  the  year  among 
his  constituents.  The  allusion  of  the  hon. 
mover  to  the  finance  committee,  he  really 
heard  with  surprise,  for  he  supposed  that 
eommittee    so   completely    damned   in 
mblie  estimation,  that  no  one  would  be 
found  to  Qucle  their  authority    [Hear, 
bear!].     Whatever  reduction  might  be 
Meditated  or  recommended  l:^  that  com- 
iiatttee,  it  was  clear  that  nothing  would  be 
itttemptedet  all  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  parliamentary  mfluence  of  ministers : 
fat  any  place  heid  by  any  member  of  that 
House,  or  by  anv  of  his  immediate  con« 
nexions,  was  held  sacred,  however  useless 
or  unnecessar?  such  piaee  might  be.    To 
this  tenacity  he  ascribed  the  support  of 
those  two  junior  lords  of  the  Admuilty, 
notwithitanding  the  proofs  which  had  ap- 
peared that  they  were  totally  unnecessary. 
Adverting    to   the    difl^ent    treatment 
which  the  navy  and  army  bad  experienced 
from  government,  he  observed,  that  the 
utmost  prodieality  was  shown  to  support 
the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  Crown, 
while   the  interests  and  derires   of  the 
people  were  toully  slighted.    Therefore, 
the  army  was  raised  to  an  unparalleled 
height  in  peace,  while  the  navy  was  com- 
paratively overlooked,  and  when  he  heard 
an  attempt  made  to  justify  this   novel 
system,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  conti- 
nental   powers    also    maintained    large 
armies  in  peace,    be  would  say,  let  us 
maintain  our  navy  in  iu  due  rank  and 
power  as  the  ola   as  well  as  the  best 
meank  of  defence   against  such  armies. 
But  the  attempt  to  justify  an  increased 
military  force  upon  any  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  ether  powers,  he  regarded  as 
a  maxim  drawn  from  that   continental 
achooi-  into  which  this  country  had  been 
degraded  by  the  principles  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  noble  secretary  for.  foreign 
affairs  [Hear,  hear  I]. 

Sir  G.  Cockimm  said,  that  as  he  had 
been  called  on  in  so  personal  a  manner 
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by  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  had  no  hestta- 
tion  in  stating,  and  in  staking  his  private 
as  well  as  his  public  character  on  the 
sUtement,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  that  the  admiiialty- 
board  should  remain  constituted  as  it  was 
at  present.    It  was  his  firm  convictioa 
that  the  board  could  not  be  better  consti- 
tuted than  it  then  was;   and  that  if  the 
House  reduced  it,  they  would  deprive  the 
country  of  the  benefit  which  was  at  pre- 
sent derived  from  it.    With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  member 
on  the  subject  of  the  difference  between 
the  state  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  all 
he  should  say  was,  that  the  seaman  bad  a 
certain  comparative  advantage ;  for,  when 
the  soldier  was  discharged,  he  had  no  oc- 
cupation open  to  him,  whereas  the  sailor 
had  the  merchant-service  ready  to  give 
him  employment;  and  the  fact  at  present 
was,   that  there  was  a  great  diflBculty  in 
getting   the   few   ships   in    commission 
manned.    In  war-time,  merchantmen  were 
mostly  worked  by  fordgners :   smce  the 
peace,  these  persons  had  returned  home, 
and  merchants,  of  course,  took  advantage 
of  the  discharged  men  fVom  the  kin^s 
ships,  so  that  some  of  die  latter  were  now 
six  weeks  or  two  months  endeavouring  to 
make  up  their  complement.    This  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  there  was  at  present 
no  distress  among  seamen  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  F.Ikmgfai  said,  he  had  not  in-/ 
quired  whether  the  navy  board,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  was  useful  to  the  public 
service,  but  whether  the  sallant  aomiral 
could  state  that  the  two  lay  lords  were 
absolutely  necessary.  To  this  inquiry 
the  gallant  admiral  had  in  fact  made  no 
reply. 

Tlie  committee  then  divided  on  the 
origbal  resolution  s  Ayes,  164 ;  Noes,  97; 
Majority  67. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Althorp,  visct 
Burrelly  sirC. 
Bankes,  Henry 
Barbara,  J. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bennet,  hon.  U. 
Benyon,  B. 
Birch,  J. 
Calcrafi,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Carhampton,  carl  of 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 


Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  H. 
Cliflon,  lord 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Concannon,  L. 
Crompton,  S. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denman,  Thos. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Duudas,  hon.  G. 
Dtmdas,  Thos. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Ellice,  Ed. 
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EuttoDy  earl  of 
Fazakerley,  Nic. 
Fellowes,  N. 
FercussoD,  sirR.  C, 
Folkestone,  vise. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  Sandford 
Grenfell,  Pascoe 
Gatkell,  B. 
GriffithSj  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  R.  U. 
Harcourt,  J. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hutchin8ou,bon.C.H. 
Lamb,  hon.  W« 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Le  Fevre,C.  S. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lubbock,  sir  John 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Milton,  vise. 
Maxwell,  John 
Merest,  J.  W.D. 
Mills,  G.   • 
Monck,  sirC. 
Moore,  Peter 
"Morpeth,  vise. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
North,  Dudley 

Sir  G«  Warrender  next  moved,  *'  That 
a  sum,  not  exceeding' 1,631,628/.,  be 
granted  to  bis  majesty,  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
building,  rebuilding,  and  repairs  of  ships 
of  war  in  his  majesty's  and  the  merchants' 
yards,  and  other  extra  works,  over  and 
above  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  upon 
the  heads  of  wear  and  tear,  and  ordinary, 
for  the  year  1819." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  taking  it  for 
granted,  on  the  word  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
that  the  report  of  the  finance  committee 
was  to  be  considered  his  speech  on  the 
grant  before  the  House,  he  should  beg 
to  know,  whether  it  was  intended  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  respecting 
the  Naval  Asylum.  He  thought  the  House 
should  not  vote  this  grant  till  estimates  of 
all  the  naval  works  bad  been  produced. 
The  committee  had  voted  15,000/.  for  the 
works  in  Harlbowline  Island,  and  in  that 
case  there  was  an  estimate  of  the  expense ; 
but  they  had  also  voted  20,000/.  for  Ber- 
muda,  15,0001.  for  Jamaica,  and  20,000/. 
for  Trincomalee,  although  they  had  no 
estimate  of  the  sums  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  works  in  those 
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Onslow,  A. 

0'CalIaghao,J. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F, 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pel  ham,  hon.  C.  A. 
Philips,  Geo. 
Philips,  Geo.jun. 
Primrose,  hon.  F. 
Protberoe,  Ed. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Ricardo,  David 
Rowlev,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  W. 
Smyth,  John  H. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Stuart,  lord  J.    ^ 
Symonds,  T.  P. 
Shelley,  sir  John 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Taylor,  M.A. 
Thorp,  aid. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waithman,  aid. 
Williams,  sirRt. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  aid. 

Teller. 
Ridley,  sir  M.W. 
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islands.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
amount  of  these  votes  be  deducted  from 
the  grant,  till  the  estimates  of  the  expense 
were  laid  before  the  House.  They  could 
not  do  better,  he  conceived,  tiian  to 
follow  in  this  instance  the  directions  of 
the  finance  committee,  who  recommended 
that  no  vote  should  be  granted  till  an 
estimate  of  the  expense  was  put  in.  He 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  the  graqt 
to  the  board  of  longitude  was  intended  for 
the  present  occasion,  or  was  it  to  be  an 
annual  vote?  He  agreed  with  the  com- 
mittee in  thinking,  that  the  establishment 
should  be  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  He  certainly  thought  that 
reductions  should  be  made  rather  in  the 
army  than  in  the  navy  estimates ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  hoped,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  attend  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  committee,  and  carry  into  effect 
all  the  reductions  recommended,  whether 
in  the  army  or  in  the  navy.  He  trusted 
that  in  every  branch  of  the  expenditure, 
ministers  would  endeavour  to  make  the 
estimates  approximate  to  the  scale  by 
which  they  were  regulated  before  the  war. 
When  it  was  considered  that  every  expense 
had  been  increased  by  the  system  of  a 
paper  currency,  he  hoped  they  would 
now,  when  about  to  revert  to  a  metallic 
circulation,  reduce  all  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  to  what  they  were  in  1797» 
when  the  restriction  was  first  imposed  on 
cash-payments.  He  repeated,  that  the 
House  would  do  well  to  reduce  every 
salary  that  had  increased  since  1797«  to 
the  scale  of  that  day ;  and  in  that  case, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  necessary.  He 
should  shortly  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 
public  ofilcers  in  the  year  1797>  and  also 
the  amount  of  those  paid  at  present,  in  / 
order  to  see  how  they  should  now  be  re- 
duced ;  and  he  was  confident  that,  if  the 
House  would  entertain  that  motion,  it 
would  be  productive  of  the  sreatest  be- 
nefit. The  civil  list  had  increased 
enormously  during  the  last  twenty  two 
years,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  salaries  paid  by  govern- 
ment, were  reduced  to  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  in  1797,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  any  additional  taxes.  He  should 
conclude  by  proposing,  that  the  sum  of 
55,000/.  being  the  allowance  for  works  in 
Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  Trincomaleci  be 
deducted  from  the  proposed  grant. 
(SH) 
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Mr.  Croier  obsenrf^,  that  the  recowi- 
Inendation  of  the  finance  report  was, 
that  no  new  works  should  be  commenced, 
without  the  estimates  being  first  pro- 
duced. To  that  recommendation  the 
Admiralty  had  strictly  attended.  The 
works  alluded  to,  had  been  some  time  in 
progress,  and  it  was  impossible  to  state 
>vhat  the  precise  expense  would  be.  If 
the  hon.  member  loosed  at  the  estimates 
oT  preceding  years^  he  would  see  that  the 
grants  now  proposed  were  considerably 
Tower  in  amount.  That  was,  in  his  judg- 
tnent,  the  true  progress  of  economy,  to 
diminish  the  scale  of  expense  gradually, 
feo  as  not  to  effect  the  public  security,  but 
to  have  It  in  their  power  to  be  prepared 
fbr  any  exertion  ^hicfa  a  public  exigence 
might  require.  With  respect  to  the  grant 
to  the  board  of  longitude,  that  was  at 
present  4,000/.,  while  the  grant  in  pre- 
ceding estimates  was  10,00M.  He  sm- 
cerely  hoped  that  eveir  farthing  of  it 
might  be  expended.  The  hon.  member 
then  defended  the  grant  to  the  Naval 
Asylum.  It  was  to  be  recollected  that  it 
Was  originally  a  private  charity,  with  funds 
to  the  amount  of  100,0002.  When  the 
government  took  it,  with  its  funds,  under 
Its  superintendence,  it  was  bound  to  make 
adeouate  provision  for  its  support. 

The  amendment  was  then  negatived 
without  a  division,  and  the  original  reso- 
lution carried.  Sir  6.  Warrender  next 
moved,  *<  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
419,319/.,  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for 
the  purchase  of  prorisioos  fbr  troops  and 
garrisons  on  fbreign  stations,  and  the 
value  of  rations  fbr  troops,  to  be  embark- 
ed on  board  ships  of  war  and  tranaportfi^ 
for  the  year  1819." 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  put  some  questions  respecting  the 
works  going  on  in  some  of  the  public 
docks  and  yards.  He  would  begin  with 
the  Works  at  the  Deptford  yard,  the  grant 
for  which,  in  1818,  was  34,468/.  The 
Estimate  now  called  for.  to  complete  the 
work  was  27,000/.  making  an  excess,  on 
a  comparison  with  the  original  estimate 
when  the  first  grant  was  made,  of  not  less 
than  20,000/.  He  next  desired  explana- 
tion respecting  the  works  at  Woolwich 
dock-yard.  In  1818,  a  sum  of  25,000/. 
was  granted  for  those  works — the  esti- 
mate now  Called  for  was  26,450/.  and  it 
wds  said  11^000/.  would  be  wanted  to 
complete  them.  In  Chatham  also,  in 
1818,  10,940/.  was  voted  to  roof  in  the 
dock|  and  5,500/.  was   now   wanted  to 
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complete  it.  With  respect  to  Ite  worfct 
carrying  on  at  Sheemett  doek-yards, 
433,800/.  had  been  the  first  estimtite;  last 
year  170,000/.  was  granted  on  account; 
and  555,800/.  was  the  estimate  now  made 
out  to  complete  the  wt>rks,  making  m 
total  of  more  than  700,000/.  and  an  exceaa 
of  277,000/.  over  the  original  estimate* 
In  Plymouth,  and  other  pubKc  depots,  a 
similar  excess  of  the  first  estimate  would 
also  be  found. 

Mr.  Croker  trusted  he  could  give  • 
satisfactory  explanation  to  the  inquiriev 
of  the  hon.  baronet.  As  to  the  works  al 
Deptford,  the  excess  of  expense  had 
arisen  from  the  founcktion  of^the  wharf- 
wall  of  the  vietuallhig  department  having 
been  discovered  to  be  in  a  considerably 
worse  state  than  was  at  first  imagined. 
It  was  some  hundreds  of  years  old,  and 
on  closer  examination,  patching  up  waa 
deemed  insuflScient,  as  the  Dues  were 
quite  rxitten,  and  it  was  obligea  to  be  re* 
built.  The  augmentation  ^f  the  expense 
of  tlie  estimate  at  WooHnch  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Ren- 
nie,  that,  by  a  change  of  the  line  of  the 
wharf- Wall,  the  enormous  expense  (some- 
times 20,000/.  a  year)  of  removing  the 
mud  which  accumulated  in  the  front  of 
the  dock  might  be  saved.  This  laviog 
was  effected  by  altering  in  a  small  decree 
the  line  of  the  water,  an  alteration  which, 
while  it  greatly  diminished  the  public  ex- 
pense, deepened  also  the  bed  of  the  rrver. 
The  vast  improvements  now  carrying  oti 
at  Sheerness,  had  baffled  all  attempts  at  an 
adequate  estimate  before  hand,  trom  the 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
expenditure  under  this  head  was  now 
under  revision  in  all  its  branches,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  would  in  future  be  carefully 
examined  in  detail. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Sh*  O. 
Warrender  next  moved,  <«  That  284,321/. 
be  granted,  for  the  expense  of  the  Trant- 
port  Service,  for  the  year  1819.** 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  beped  to  take  thut 
opportunity  of  agam  caning  the  attention 
of  government  to  the  state  of  the  unem- 
ployed pursers  of  the  navy,  and  their 
present  situation,  as  contrasted  with  their 
previous  rank  and  emoluments.  Of  cleiita 
who  had  passed  seven  years  service,  and 
also  passed  their  examination  as  acting 
pursers^  there  were,  he  believed,  about 
25  or  26  excluded  f^om  their  allowance 
by  the  regulation  of  the  order  in  council 
of  1814 ;  and  when  it  was  conddered.thit 
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12  or  ISOOI.  would  give  a  sort  of  pitunce 
Xo  such  persons^  be  strongly  ur^ed  that  the 
Prince  Regent  should  l^  advised  to  res- 
cind this  order  as  affecting  them.  He 
barely  threw  out  this  suggestion,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  prevent  him 
from  making  it  on  a  future  day  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  specific  motion. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  lamented  that  he  could 
not  concur  in  any  recommendation  which 
would  tend  to  augment  the  half  pay  list ; 
nor  could  he  consent  to  any  addition 
whatever  to  the  list,  except  in  cases  of 
vacancies, 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  hon.  baronet's 
appsal  was  part  mixed  up  in  his  compas- 
sion for  the  situation  of  some  of  these 
Individuals,  and  part  in  his  idea  of  the 
justice  of  their  claims*  With  respect  to 
the  compassionate  part  of  the  appeal,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  baronet,  that  be 
lamented  as  much  as  any  man  that  he 
could  not,  with  a  due  sense  of  economy, 
give  the  sought*for  relief.  The  justice 
of  the  claim  he  was  not  so  easily  prepared 
to  admit  The  state  of  the  case  was  this 
^-according  to  the  old  plan,  there  were 
exactly  as  many  pursers  as  there  were 
ships  m  commission ;  and  when  a  ship  was 
lost  or  broken  up,  no  new  purser  was 
appointed  until  another  ship  was  built  or 
put  in  commission*  This  was  considered 
very  bard  upon  the  pursers  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  this  manner,  and  a  cus- 
tom grew  up  of  bearing  pursers  on  what 
was  called  the  check  of  the  yard,  with  an 
allowance  of  Is.  2d,  or  Is.  Sd.  each  per 
day,  until  the  new  ship  was  put  in  com- 
mission. During  the  late  war,  an  altera- 
tion in  this  plan  took  place,  and  so  rapid 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  pursers,  that  there  were  at  one 
time  actually  1,000  pursers,  though  there 
were  only  500  ships  in  commission.  In 
1814^,  thie  board  of  admiralty  regulated 
the  number,  and  adopted  the  system  of 
balf-pay ;  and  it  was  then  resolved,  that 
no  more  pursers  should  be  appointed 
until  the  number  existing  was  reduced  to 
the  number  of  ships  in  commission.  The 
expense  of  the  old  plan  was  33,800^,  of 
the  new  plan  54,800/.;  so  that  by  the 
latter  the  pursers  were  gainers  of  upwards 
of  20,000/. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Obdnancx  Estimates.]  Mr.  Robert 
Ward  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice, 
t^rougbt  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates.  He 
/C9i|m|^nce4  by  giving  a  brief  statement 


of  the  amount  of  the  ordnance  expendi* 
ture,  according  to  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year.  From  the  necessity  which 
had  arisen  of  making  retiring  provisions 
in  a  number  of  cases  after  the  peace, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  excess  in 
the  half-pay  and  superannuated  branch 
of  this  department  of  the  expenditure, 
which  amounted  to  about  43,000/. ;  but  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  department  the 
utmost  retrenchment  was  adopted,  and 
the  saving  this  year  amounted  to  50,000/. 
2j.  9^.  The  reduction  in  point  of  num- 
bers since  the  peace  amounted  to  1 ,8^4 
officers  and  m^n  in  the  Sappers  and  Mi- 
ners corps.  The  number  of  men  in  this 
branch  was,  last  year,  9,759 ;  it  was  thi^ 
year  7,939.  And  the  board  of  ordnance, 
acting  strictly  up  to  the  recommenda-* 
tions  of  the  committee  of  finance,  had 
reduced  their  expenditure  from  four  miU 
lionsand upwards  to  aboutl, 100,000/.  Tlie 
hon.  member  then  moved,  **  That  a  sum 
not  exceeding  386,222/.  3^.  Ud.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  in  full,  for  the 
charge  of  the  office  of  ordnance,  for  land 
service,  for  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
1819." 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  gen^ 
tleman,  why  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der was  so  extensively  continued,  as  it 
was  an  article  that,  m  the  event  of  its 
being  required  by  war,  oould  be  made 
with  great  speed?  One  of  the  items 
under  that  head  was  10,500/.  He  was 
also  desirous  to  know  in  what  manner 
government  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  staff  of  the  ordnance?  He 
understood  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  the  present  master-general,  to 
fill  up  every  other  vacancy  eitlier  from  the 
cadets  at  Woolwich,  or  from  the  half  pay. 
He  trusted  that  tha^  arrangement  would 
be  made  a  general  one  in  the  army.  To 
fill  up  vacancies  by  other  means  would  be 
a  double  injustice.  It  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  public  to  saddle  them  with  the  expense 
of  new  commissions,  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  the  brave  men  on  half  pay,  who 
nad  so  ffallantly  served  their  countr;^. 
Man^  of  the  proposed  estimates,  in  ms 
opinion,  required  consideration.  There 
w{^  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
from  a  committee  (the  committee  of 
finance),  which  was  attended  to  by  hif 
majesty's  ministers  whenev^  it  suited 
thehr  purpose  to  attend  to  it,  and  neglected 
whenever  it  did  not.  In  that  report  it 
was  recommended  that  the  newl^  acquired 
colonies  of  CeyloPi  the  Mauritius,  tha 
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Cai>e  of  Good  Hope,  Malta,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  should  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  own  military  establishoients ;  and 
yet  there  were  separate  items  for  those 
colonies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
26,000/.  On  this  and  on  every  other  point 
of  public  expenditure,  government  would 
do  well,  under  the  present  exigency,  to 
suspend  a  proposition  for  voting  a  single 
shilling,  until  the  indispensable  necessity 
for  domg  so  should  be  established. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  observed*  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
it  must  be  evident  that  a  great  and  an 
economical  alteration  must  have  taken 
place,  when  the  manufacture  for  the  use 
of  government  was  reduced  from  30,000 
barrels  annually  to  1,000.  It  was,  how- 
ever, essential  to  preserve  the  existence 
of  a  manufactory  which  had,  beyond  all 
doubt,  carried  the  article  it  proauced  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  exceed, 
in  point  of  excellence,  that  made  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Besides,  the 
continuance  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
reduced  rate  at  which  the  work  was  going 
on,  kept  in  employment  those  old  servants 
who  must  otherwise  be  provided  for  by 
pensions.  With  regard  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman's wish  to  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  intended  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  staff  from  the  half-pay,  he  had  only 
to  reply,  that  there  was  no  artillery  staff. 
As  to  the  observation  respecting  the  newly 
acquired  colonies,  the  recommendation  in 
the  report  of  the  finance  committee,  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  alluded,  was  a 
consideration  of  great  national  policy,  on 
which  his  majesty's  government  had  not 
yet  determined;  until  which  determina- 
tion, it  was  of  course  his  duty  to  propose 
to  parliament  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  usual  way. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 
On  a  resolution  for  granting  10,000^.  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  reduction  of 
the  Ordnance  Military  Corps, 

Mr.  Hume  again  adverted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  and  said,  that 
unless  it  was  made  of  a  better  quality  in 
the  royal  mills  tfian  in  miUs  belonging  to 
private  individuals,  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  continuance 
of  that  expense  to  the  public  was  nuga- 
tory ;  and  that  at  any  rate  the  charge  of 
7,000/.  for  1,000  barrels,  appeared  to  be 
enormous.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon* 
gentleman  how  it  happened  that  the  ord- 
nance accounts  for  1614  were  net  all  deli- 
vfipedi 
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Mr.  Ward  replied,  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  making  up  and  procuring  the 
accounts  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  gentle« 
man,  in  conseqnuence  of  the  officers  on 
whom  that  devolved  being  dispersed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  diligence  was 
used  by  the  ordnance  department  to  pro« 
cure  them  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  in 
some  instances,  they  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  prosecutions  for 
that  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Exchequer  Bills.]  The  Chancettcr 
of  the  Exchequer  said,  that  he  had  five 
distinct  grants  to  propose  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee.  The  first  was, 
«<  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  8,599,600/. 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  pay  off  and 
discharge  Exchequer  Bills*  charged  upon 
the  supplies  of  the  year  1819,  unprovided 
for." 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  he  was  not  desirous 
at  the  present  moment  of  reviving  the 
discussion  on  the  sinking  fund,  but  as  go- 
vernment were  now  on  the  eve  of  raising 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  loan,  he  appeal 
ed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  im« 
plored  the  House  to  consider  the  contents 
of  the  paper  which,  on  his  motion,  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
which  exhibited  at  one  view  what  would 
have  been  the  practical  effects  of  the 
adoption,  with  reference  to  the  last  four 
loans,  of  the  recommendation  which  he 
had  so  firequently  pressed  on  government. 
By  that  paper,  it  appeared,  that  if  the 
system  he  nad  recommended  had  been 
acted  upon  on  the  occasion  of  the  last 
four  loans,  viz.—  the  loan  for  27  millions 
in  June  1813;  the  loan  for  22  millions  in 
November  1813 ;  the  loan  for  24  millions 
in  the  beginning  of  1814 ;  and  the  loan 
for  36  roifiionsjn  1815,  the  practical  effect 
would  have  been  the  saving  to  the  com* 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  n&« 
tional  debt,  and  consequently  to  the 
country  of  no  less  a  sum  than  six  millions, 
producing  annually  268,000/.,  a  sum  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  that 
odious  and  abominable  mode  of  raising 
revenue— the  lottery. '  We  were  now  on 
the  eve  of  another,  and  if  rumour  were  to 
be  believed,  of  a  large  loan.  The  present 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  was  between 
15  and  16  millions.  Supposing  the  in- 
tended loan  was  to  be  30  millions,  he  lefl 
it  to  the  House  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  junction  of  loan^con- 
tractors^  which  •  loan  for  so  large  •  stun 
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would  necessarily  occasion,  and  which 
would  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefit 
of  competition;  which  effect  might  be 
avoided  by  takinfc  the  sinking  fund,  or  a 
part  of  it,  in  diminution  of  the  loan.  He 
mtreated  the  House  to  take  this  import- 
ant subject  into  serious  consideration^  and 
he  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  commit  himself  upon  it,  until 
that  serious  consideration  had  taken  place. 
This  led  him  to  another  observation.  A 
rumour  was  very  prevalent  to  day,  which 
he  conceived  was  nothing  but  a  calumny 
on  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  should 
continue  so  to  conceive  it,  unless  he  had 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  authority 
for  believing  it*  It  was  a  rumour,  how« 
ever,  which  every  body  had  heard,  namely, 
that  the  right  hon.  ^tleman  had  com- 
municated to  certam  loan- contractors, 
and  to  them  alone,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  which  it  was  his  intention  to  nego- 
ciate.  It  must  be  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  him  to  observe,  that  if  this  ru- 
mour was  true,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan  had  given  to  th6se  persons  an  un- 
due advantage.  It  was  most  unquestion- 
ably the  right  hon.  gentleman's  duty, 
when  he  made  such  a  communication,  to 
make  it  to  the  stock  exchange,  to  the 
public^to  make  it  general.  It  would  have 
been  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman's  duty  to 
have  made  it  in  his  place  in  the  House  on 
Thursday  last ;  or  at  least  not  to  have 
made  it  m  a  partial  manner,  by  which  of 
course  only  the  few  to  whom  it  was  made 
could  derive  any  benefit.  He  repeated, 
however,  that  he  believed  the  rumour  was 
an  unfounded  calumny ;  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  state  it,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
which  he  trusted  he  would  be  able  to 
avail  himself,  of  denying  its  accuracy. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  subjects  to  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  just  drawn  his  atten- 
tion and  that  of  the  committee,  were  of 
considerable  importance.  And  first  with 
respect  to  the  sinking  fund,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
advantages  which  would  have  been  gained, 
by  the  adoption,  with  reference  to  the 
four  last  loans  of  his  recommendation, 
would  have  been  such  as  he  described ; 
because  he  had  no  right  to  assume,  that 
if  the  sinking  fund  had  been  taken  in  aid 
of  the  first  of  ttiose  loans,  the  terms  on 
which  the  other  loans  would  have  been 
raised,  would  have  been  sd  advantageous 
to  the  public  as  they  had  been.    He  said 


this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
any  decided  opinion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  plan  itself;  but 
merely  to  show  that  the  benefits  of  it  werd 
not  so  extensive  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
supposed.  With  respect  to  making  use 
ofthe  sinking  fund  for  the  service  of  the 

S resent  year,  all  he  would  say  was,  that 
e  had  not  entered  into  any  stipulation 
which  would  prevent  the  public  fVom  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  application  of 
that  fund,  if  it  should  be  thought  expe- 
dient so  to  apply  it.  In  the  mean  whilo 
the  power  of  so  applying  it  was  one  of  the 
means  possessed  by  the  treasury  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  injurious  emcta 
of  the  combination  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
eentleman.  In  answering  that  first  point, 
he  thought  he  had  in  a  great  degree  re« 
plied  to  the  second  observation  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  gentleman.  In  the  conver* 
sations  which  he  had  held  with  a  number 
of  persons  on  the  nature  of  the  financial 
measures  which  it  might  be  most  expe* 
dient  to  adopt,  he  had  of  course  spoken 
on  a  great  many  points  connected  with 
those  measures;  but  he  denied  having 
made  any  secret  or  private  communication 
of  his  intentions,  of^  which  any  unfair  ad* 
vantage  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  Ricardo  had  heard  a  statement 
which  set  forth,  whether  correctly  or  not 
he  could  not  say,  all  the  particulars  of  the 
intended  loan,  the  sum  to  be  borrowed, 
and  the  days  on  which  the  several  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made.  These  he  un- 
derstood had  been  made  known  to  others 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but 
not  to  him  or  to  any  one  with  whom  he 
was  connected.  The  usual  course  had 
been  for  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  give  notice  to  the  parties  likely  to 
subscribe  to  the  loan,  that  on  such  a  day 
he  would  expect  them,  and  then  when 
they  attended  him,  to  unfold  bis  plan  to 
them.  To  communicate  his  intentions  to 
one  party  alone,  was  to  give  that  party  a 
great  and  manifest  advantage  over  all  the 
others.  Whether  such  a  communication 
had  been  made  he  did  not  know ;  but  the 
nraaour  was  so  general,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  the  fisict  of  some  communication 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  having  been 
made. 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer  again 
denied  that  be  had  made  any  communi- 
cation of  the  nature  alluded  to,  except  in 
the  conversations  which  he  had  already 
mentioned.  They  were  only  sueh  com- 
munications as  he  should  be  ^&j  ^PPJT 
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to  make  to  the  hon,  geotleman  who  b«d 
just  spoken,  and  to  receiTe  his  adrlcm  with 
respect  to  them. 

Mr*  Grenfell  expressed  his  regret  to 
findt  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
really  done  that  which  he  before  believed 
was  attributed  to  him  only  by  calumny.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  allowed,  that  he 
had  made  a  communication  of  bis  finan- 
dal  plan.  But  were  loan-contractors  the 
persons  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ought  to  consult  on  such  subjects  ^  He 
was  now  compelled  to  believe  the  rumour 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  com- 
municated to  certain  persons,  hisinten* 
tion  of  raising  a  loan  of  30  millions ;  and 
from  what  the  ri«ht  hon.  gentleman  had 
said,  or  rather  from  what  the  right  hon. 

gentleman  had  abstained  lirom  saying,  he 
elieved  another  rumour,  namely,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  declared  to  the 
same  persons,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ap« 
ply  any  part  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the 
service  of  the  current  year.  The  right 
bon*  gentleman  had  merely  said,  that  the 
power  of  so  applying  the  sinking  fund  was 
one  of  the  means  which  the  Treasury  pos- 
sessed of  preventing  any  combination  or 
attempt  at  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
monicMi  interest,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  public.  But  what  he  (Mr.  Gren- 
fell) wanted  was,  not  that  it  should  be  so 
held  in  ierrorem  ;  but,  that  it  should  be 
actually  used,  and  the  apprehended  com- 
bination be  thereby  prevented.  If  the 
sinking  fund  were  rendered  available  to 
the  service  of  tlie  year,  the  loan  contrac- 
tors would  not  be  driven  to  unite  in  fur- 
nishing what  might  be  further  required. 
What  single  contractor  could  grapple 
with  such  a  k>aa  as  30  millions  ?  But  if  it 
were  reduced  to  15  millions,  there  would 
be  two,  three,  or  four  competitor!.  He 
repeated,  that  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  to  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion was  giving  them  a  decided  and  an 
unlair  advantage  over  idl  the  rest  of  the 
iBonied  interest  in  the  city.  The  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  almost  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  done  this.  Was 
he  even  now  prepared  to  give  to  the  House 
and  to  the  public  the  information  which 
he  had  communicated  to  the  loan-con- 
tractors?  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  he 
had  eatefftalned  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  than  he  ap- 
peared to  be  entitled  to :  but  he  was  now 
completely  sairisBed  that  all  the  rumours 
which  were  afloat  that  very  morning  were 
but  too  well  founded. ' 
§ 
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The  Chancelfdr  <^  the  Exchequer  ex« 
pressed  his  perfect  readiness  to  state  in 
the  House  whatever  he  might  have  stated 
elsewhere  on  the  subject ;  and  which  had 
been  so  stated  by  him  only  in  the  course 
of  the  conversations  which  be  had  held  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  the  public 
service  to  raise  a  large  loan,  sufficient  for 
the  present  and  the  next  year,  or  only  a 
smaller  one  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the 
present  year ;  as  also,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  take  the  sinking  fund, 
or  any  part  of  it,  for  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Barnett  observed,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, if  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  had  de- 
clared ta  the  individuals  in  question,  hia 
intention  to  abstain  from  touching  the 
sinking  fund,  the  House  ou^ht  to  interfere 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  ot  a  negotiation 
on  such  an  understanding. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
that  he  had  already  said  he  had  made  no 
stipulation  with  respect  to  the  sinking 
fund,  which  was  of  a  binding  or  conclusive 
nature. 

Lord  Milton  censured  the  course  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  which  would  deprive  the 
public  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
a  competition  for  the  loan.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  admitted,  that  he  had 
made  a  communication  to  some  persons 
respecting  his  intentions ;  for  as  to  the 
assertion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  he  had  merely  asked  them  questions 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  various 
financial  plans,  it  was  not  difficult  to  con« 
ceive,  that  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
might  ask  such  questions  in  a  way  which 
would  be  very  clearly  indicative  of  his 
own  purposes. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re* 
peated,  that  he  had  merely  mademquiries 
to  ascertain  what  plan  promised  to  be  the 
most  efficient. 

Mr.  Grenfell  observed,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  put  his  questions  only 
to  obtain  information,  he  would  not  have 
been  culpable ;  but  if  be  had  communicat- 
ed hisown  opinion  to  the  loan  contractors, 
he  had  not  discharged  his  duty.  He  ri- 
dicided  the  idea  w  asking  those  persons 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  contract 
for  a  large  or  a  small  loan.  Experience 
had  Buffiiciently  shown,  that  in  such  cases 
they  had  always  declared  una  voce  for  th^ 
former. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to,as  wera 
also  the  following :  2.  «<  That  3»000,00(tf, 
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be  ghmted  to  liis  majesty  to  pay  off  ex- 
chequer bills  issued  pursuant  to  act  48 
Geo.  3,  c.  S,  continued  by  an  act  of  the 
55th  Geo.  3,  c.  16,  and  further  continued 
by  an  act  of  56th  Geo.  S,  c.  7»  intituled, 
'  An  Act  to  continue  until  the  5th  day  of 
'April  1818,  and  amend  an  act  of  the 

*  48th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
J  empowering  the  governor    and    com- 

*  pany  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  advance 
'*  the  sum  of  three  millions  towards  the 
<  supply  for  the  service  of  the  year  1808,* 
outstanding  and  unprovided  for.  S.  That 
1,570,000/.,  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for 
discharging  interest  on  exchequer  bills, 
Irish  treasury  bills,  and  Mint  notes.  4. 
That  430,000/.  being  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  43,000,000/.  of  exchequer  bills, 
authorised  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  issued  and  charged  upon  the 
aids  granted  in  the  present  Sjession,  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  to  be  issued  and 
paid  by  equal  quarterly  payments  to  the 
ffovemor  and  company  oi  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  commissioners  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  for  the  year 
ending  the  Ist  day  of  February  1819. 
5.  That  4,400,000/.  be  granted  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  pay  off  and  discharge  treasury 
bills,  issued  for  the  service  of  Ireland 
pursuant  to  acts  57  Geo.  3,  c.  81 »  and 
58  Geo.  3,  c.  87,  outstanding  and  unpro« 
vided  for  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1819, 
in  British  currency.** 

Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland.] 
Mr.  C  Grant  observed,  that  in  bringing 
in  a  bill  to  regulate  the  Fees  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  m  Ireland,  he  had  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  as  this  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  sister 
country.  Some  years  since  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  fees 
paid  in  tne  courts  of  chancery  and  exche- 
quer in  Ireland ;  those*  fees  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  complaint,  and  were  carried  so 
far  as,  in  many  instances,  to  impede  the 
ends  of  justice.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  a  scale  of  fees  had  existed  in  1784, 
and  had  been  acted  upon  up  to  1767.  Since 
that  period  the  expenses  had  greatly  in- 
creased, in  some  instances  so  much  as  50 
per  cent.  The  right  hon.  member  pro- 
ceeded to  state  instances  of  the  abuses 
fbund  to  exist.  One  was,  that  of  charging 
the  stamp  duty  on  a  sheet  containing  72 
words,  inatead  of  90  as  was  formerly  done. 
The  next  was  fictitious  attendances.  A 
naster  in   chancery  had  tlie    power  of 


issuing  summonses  to  bring  parties  be* 
fore  him  in  taxmg  costs,  but  the  fourth 
sununons  only  was  compulsory.  By  con- 
structive attendances,  however,  the  party 
was  charged  with  the  fees  of  the  three 
first  summonses,  as  if  he  had  been  exa- 
mined each  time ;  and  not  only  was  there 
a  charge  by  the  master  in  chancery  for 
each  constructive  attendance,  but  also  by 
the  solicitor  and  six  clerks ;  so  that  the 
party  had  in  fact  to  pay  three  sets  of  fees 
for  three  several  attendances  which  had 
never  taken  place.  In  one  case  a  six 
clerk  had  made  a  charge  of  1297  con- 
structive attendances.  He  did  not  mean 
to  cast  imputation  on  the  masters  in  chiin- 
eery,  but  tie  thought  no  officer  should  be 
allowed  to  regulate  the  fees  in  which  he 
was  himself  a  participator.  There  were 
two  remedies  which  might  be  applied  to 
this  evil— one  was  by  the  orders  of  the 
Court,  and  the  other  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  The  lord  chancellor  and  the 
roaster  of  the  rolls  agreed  with  the  com- 
missioners in  the  principle  of  their  report, 
but  they  differed  as  to  the  remedy  to  be 
applied.  The  commissioners  advised  that 
the  taxing  bills  of  costs  should  be  removed 
altogether  from  the  masters  in  chancery^ 
and  vested  ih  two  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose  with  fixed  salaries,  but  with- 
out any  profits  arising  from  their  office. 
The  lord  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the 
rolls  advised  that  the  masters  should  still 
continue  to  tax  bills  of  cost,  but  with  a 
fixed  salary  for  this  particular  duty ;  in- 
stead of  the  fees  which  they  now  receive. 
The  onW  question  for  the  House  was» 
which  of'^  those  plans  was  the  better  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  grievance  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  exist.  The  comissioners 
were  entitled  to  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  80  were  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  immediately  connected  with  this 
court.  By  the  biif  he  was  about  to  in- 
troduce, the  recommendation  of  the  latter 
was  adopted.  One  object  of  the  bill  was, 
to  compel  those  words  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  figures  to  be  so  written,  and 
not  allow  them  to  be  spun  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  number  of  sheets. 
Another  was,  to  make  a  sheet  consist  of 
90  instead  of  72  words.  The  present 
mode  of  examining  witnesses  was,  by  com- 
missioners, two  being  appointed  by  each 
party.  Those  commissioners,  who  were 
generally  solicitors,  generally  managed  to 
nave  a  number  of  eiiaminalions  to  make 
in  the  same  place,  which,  however,  did 
not  lessen  the  expenses  of  their  dients. 
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His  bill  vetted  in  the  lord  chancellor  the 
power  of  appointing  twelve  barri«tera  to 
act  as  commissioners  on  such  occasions, 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  charge.  It  might  be  urged, 
that  this  bill  would  go  to  injure  the  gentle- 
men who  now  derived  profit  from  those  fees» 
and  who  accepted,  or  perhaps  purchased, 
their  situations  under  the  impression  of  such 
fees  being  continued.  His  intention  was, 
to  propose,  that  the  parties  should  have  a 
compensation  for  the  difterence  between 
the  salary  to  be  given  for  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  and  the  sums  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  by  the  existing  regula- 
tion.  Here  the  hpn.  member  quoted  the 
opinions  of  lord  Hardwicke  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Willes  in  support  of  this  part  of  the 
bill.  The  amount  of  this  compensation 
might  be  regulated  on  ascertaining  what 
the  business  done  by  the  masters  or  tax 
clerk  >  would  produce,  if  the  existing  re- 
gulations were  still  in  force.  The  com- 
missioners were  of  opinion,  that  a  mo- 
derate stamp  dyty  on  bills  of  costs  would 
make  good  this  compensation.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  salaries  of  the  masters  in 
chancery  should  be  SOCtf.  a  year  each, 
which  would  make  no  more  in  the  whole 
than  3,200/.  a  year.  The  additional  ex- 
pense on  the  buls  of  cost  would  be  freely 
paid  by  the  parties  when  they  found 
themselves  relieved  from  the  much  greater 
charge  of  the  present  system.  He  was 
the  more  anxious  to  press  this,  in  order 
to  show  those  connected  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Ireland,  that  the 
eyes  of  parliament  were  upon  them,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  follow  this  up,  by 
a  series  of  measures  for  reforming  the 
minor  courts  of  justice  in  that  country. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  leave 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  easier 
andbetter  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland." 
,.  Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  seconded  the 
motion,  though  be  would  have  preferred 
adopting  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
commissioners. 

The  Earl  of  Carhamplon  disapproved 
of  the  principle  adopted  with  regard  to 
compensation. 

Sir  J,  Newport  felt  happy  in  being  able 
to  say  that  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  courts  of  justice,  had  been 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects. 
The  labours  of  the  Irish  commissioners 
had  indeed  been  productive  of  the 
most  valuable  results  to  the  public.  They 
had  had  to  contend  with  every  thing 
which  official  prejudice  could  suggest  to 


thwart  them,  and  every  thing  which 
interest  could  put  in  practice  against 
them.  It  might  be  instructive  to  look  at 
the  different  manners  in  which  the  inquiry 
was  conducted  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  address  which  he  moved,  was  carried 
by  one  vote  on  the  ^2Sth  June  1814,  and 
the  commissioners  were  appointed  in 
March  1815;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  two  masters  in  chancery  were  ap> 
pointed  among  the  English  commis- 
sioners for  inquiry  into  abuses,  many  of 
which  were  alleged  to  exist  in  the  omces 
of  the  masters  in  chancery.  Six  valuable 
reports  had  been  received  from  the  Irish 
commissioners,  and  the  results  which  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  who  bad 
at  heart  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
were  in  possession  of  every  member  of  the 
House.  The  Scotch  commissioners  had 
given  in  five  reports,  containing  in  many 
parts  very  useful  suggestions,  and  why 
these  suggestions  had  not  been  proceedeii 
on,  it  i^mained  for  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  account  to  the  House.  From  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  however,  two  reports 
had  only  been  received  in  five  years.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  detail 
some  of  the  reductions  of  expense  which 
liad  been  effected,  and  complained  of  the 
unjust  principle  on  which  the  allowances 
to  the  different  officers  had  been  augment- 
ed, in^conseouence  of  which  the  Six  Clerks, 
who,  in  England,  had  not  more  than  SOOL 
per  annum  each,  derived  in  Ireland  from 
400/.  to  upwards  of  1,100/.  per  annum.  It 
was  eyident,  that  if  this  inquiry  had  not 
b^en  gone  into,  the  doors  of  justice  would 
have  been  shut  to  a  great  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  congratulated  himself  therefore 
on  having  brought  forward  this  subject, 
and  he  had  to  thank  the  House  for  the 
support  which  they  gave  him.  To  show 
the  enormous  nature  of  the  fees  in 
the  court  of  chancery,  he  might  mention 
that  in  one  case  the  fees  for  docketing,  en- 
rolling, exempli f\'ing,  and  registering  a 
decree,  amounted  to  upwards  of  SOOL  If 
compensation  was  afforded  at  all  to  the 
various  officers,  it  oucht  only  to  be  for 
fees  established  by  such  a  length  of  prac- 
tice, as  to  remove  all  suspicion  or  the 
party  receiving  the  compensation  being 
nimself  accessory  to  any  addition  to  the 
fees,  officers  ought  not  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  their  own  misinterpretation  of 
statutes  to  the  injury  of  the  public. 

Mr.  I^slie  Foster^  as  one  of  the  Irish 
commissioners,  entered  into  a  statement 
of  several  of  the  reforms  recommended  bj 
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them.  By  the  present  bHl,  nearly  one«half 
of  the  time  and  money  formerly  spent  by 
suitors  in  the  court  of  chancery  would  fa!e 
saved.  With  respect  to  compensation  to 
the  various  officers,  he  had  to  observe, 
that  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Irish  court 
of  chancery  were  purchasers  of  their  offices 
under  existing  Uiws  for  valuable  considera* 
tionsy  and  if  any  thine  ought  to  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  compensation ,  it  struck  him  that  these 
offices  ought.  Scarcely  any  difference  of 
opinion  had  existed  between  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  lord  chancellor,  except  on 
one  subject.  The  commissioners  recpm- 
mended  two  additional  masters  in  chancery 
for  the  business  of  taxation  alone,  on 
the  general  principle,  that  officers  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  cdurt 
ought  to  liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  taxa- 
tion. The  lord  chancellor,  however,  con- 
ceived that  taxation  might  be  more  bene-^ 
ficialljT  entrusted  to  an  officer  previously 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  cause. 
He  still  retained  bis  former  opinion,  but 
he  bowed  to  superior  authority ;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  be  disposed  to 
receive  the  benefit  as  it  was,  standing  as 
it  did,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  commissioners, 
and  would  not  endeavour  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  business,  with  which  they 
could  not  grapple.  The  present  bill 
would  effi^t  a  greater  improvement  in  the 
court  of  chancery  in  Ireland  than  had  ever, 
he  believed,  been  effected  at  one  in  any 
court  of  justice. 

.  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  thought  the  remedy 
proposed  worse  than  the  disease.  .'Vested 
rights  were  those  of  all  others  which  that 
House^  protected.  He  was  fearful  that 
sufficient  time  would  not  be  afforded  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measure  in  ones- 
tion;  and  as  to  the  report  alluded  to, 
what  it  principally  recommended  was,  the 
assimilation  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Irish  court  of  Chancery  to  those  of  the 
English  Chancery  court. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  said,  in  despite  of 
the  gloomy  anti^ations  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  hopea  the  House  would  not 
postpone  the  bill.  Were  they  to  under- 
stand, that  the  lord  chancellor  and  master 
of  the  rolls  in  Ireland  wished  the  bill  to 
be  postponed  ?  This  bill  came  before  the 
House  with  their  recommendation,  and  it 
was  known  that  they  were  anxious  the 
bill  should  now  be  proceeded  in. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Charos  AOAiNaT  Baron  M*Lex.lak 
(VOL.  XL.) 


FOR  Breach  of  Judicial  Doty.]  Mr. 
Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  that  in  rising  to 
brinff  forward  a  substantive  charge  a^amst 
a  judge,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  difficult 
task  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, that  the  House  should  visit  in  the 
severest  manner  any  man  who  should  be 
daring  or  wicked  enough  to  bring  forward 
any  unfounded  charge  or  calumny  against 
a  judge.  From  the  first  moment  he  had 
heard  that  all  the  allegations  which  he 
had  brought  before  the  House  had  been 
flatly  traversed  by  the  learned  judge 
whom  they  regarded,  he  had  treated  that 
contradiction  with  all  the  deference  due 
to  assertions  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 
But  be  was  now  determined  to  prove  his 
own  truth  and  iote^ty  in  making  those 
charges ;  M  of  which  he  had  reduced  to 
a  written  one.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
naval  officer  who  should  bring  forward  an 
unfounded  accusation  afgunst  a  military 
one ;  or  of  a  military  omcer  who  should 
act  so  in  regard  to  his  superior  ?  Why, 
he  believed  that  the  court-martial,  whe- 
ther naval  or  military,  would  dismiss  the 
person  making  such  false  charge.  What 
would  be  the  House's  opinion  of  him, 
himself,  for  he  would  not  shrink  from 
saying  so,  should  he  adduce  false  charges 
and  groundless  calumnies  against  the 
learnt  judge?  They  ought  to  expel 
him  from  their  assembly ;  but  what  would 
they  say  when  he  told  them  that  he  had 
in  the  gallery  seven  or  eight  witnesses, 
who  were  ready  not  merely  to  substan- 
tiate his  averments,  but  to  prove  them  to 
be  altogether  true  ^  The  first  charge 
which  he  had  to  make  affainst  the  learned 
judge  was,  that  he  had  thought  proper  to 
send  an  armed  body  of  men  into  the 
court,  by  whom  all  were  cleared  out  of  it, 
with  the  exception  of  one  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  V.  Blake)  who,  by  somc^  stratagem 
or  other,  had  the  good  fortune  to  bide 
himself  under  one  of  the  benches.  Not 
contented  with  this  most  unusual  and 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  he  placed  senti- 
nels at  all  the  avenues  to  prevent  access 
to  the  court  Was  this,  he  asked,  con- 
duct to  be  tolerated  in  a  judge  whose 
bounden  duty  it  was  to  administer  justice 
with  impartiality  ?  But  this  was  not  all. 
A  jury  which  was,  at  the  time  when  his 
(Mr.  Martin's^  trial  came  on,  deliberating 
upon  its  verdict  in  a  previous  case,  was 
not  allowed  to  deliver  that  verdict  until 
his  cause  was  decided.  The  jury  was  not 
allowed  adnaittance  into  the  court ;  and  in 
answer  to  the  second  application  nuidei 
(SI) 
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for  that  pvrpdse,  M.  Baron  M^Ldlan  toM 
the  gentlemen,  that  he  would  not  alloir 
them  to  be  liberated  until  his  ^Mr.  M.'s) 
case  was  decided.  He  addea,  *'  If  you 
knock  again,  I  will  commit  you/'  In 
making  this  charge  against  the  learned 
judge,  he  begged  to  disclaim  all  feelings 
of  animosity  towards  that  individual.  But 
it  had  been  said,  that  this  was  a  motion 
which  was  trifling,  unfounded,  out  of  time, 
an  attempt  to  throw  obloquy  and  reproach 
upon  a  respectable  character,  and  an  un- 
wortliy  attack  upon  an  excellent  judge* 
In  answer  to  all  this  he  had  only  to  say, 
that  he  was  most  conident  thai  e?ery 
syllable  he  had  uttered  was  true.  As 
a  friend  to  the  learned  judpe,  he  should 
recommend  a  strict  inquiry;  and,  as 
iar  as  respected  himself,  he  was  most 
anxious  that  an  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  whole  traiisaction.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  learned  judge 
had  refused  to  postpone  the  trial  was, 
that  there  was  not  a  suflbient  affidafil  pro* 
duced.  But  what  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  the  affidavit  of  Dr. 
Crampton,  the  professional  gentleman  who 
attended  hispriucipal  witness,  Mr.  Coneys, 
in  bis  illness,  and  who  swore  that  Mr. 
Coneys  was  unable  to  attend  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  indisposition  ?  This 
affidavit  was  actually  sworn,  and  given  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court.  But  even 
supposing  that  this  affidavit  had  not  been 
made,  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that 
the  affidavit  of  a  medical  gentleman  was 
not  necessary  upon  such  an  occasion. 
There  was,  however,  one  fact  which  ren- 
dered the  conduct  of  the  learned  Judge 
inexcusable,  namely,  that  he  had  access 
to  the  information  upon  which  the  indict- 
ment was  founded,  and  from  that  docu- 
ment Mr.  Baron  M'Lellan  must  have 
known  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Coneys 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Afler 
some  further  remarks,  he  concluded  by 
submitting  a  charge  drawn  up  in  form 
against  the  Hon.  James  M<Lellan,  and 
moving,  that  this  House  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  the  said  Article  of  Charge  into  con- 
sideration, upon  this  day  fortnight." 

Lord  CaUiereagh  objected  to  the  mo* 
tion,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  practice  in  the  court  in  which 
Baron  M<Lellan  presided.  In  considerrog 
this  question,  he  was  actuated  by  no  feel- 
ings but  those  which  belonged  to  the 
justness  of  the  case;  but  he  felt  quite 


convinced'  that  the  learned  judge  whose 
conduct  had  been  thus  arrai^ied  was 
wholly  incapable  of  prostituting  the  high 
power  with  which  be  had  been  vested,  to 
answer  any  private  end  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  in  view ;  and  he  con- 
fessed  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made,  which  could 
in  any  manner  justify  tids  serious  charge 
against  the  learned  judge.  The  real 
question  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
there  was  any  rational  ground  to  impute 
such  corruption  to  baron  M*Lellan  as  to 
justify  the  inquiry  ?  And  first,  he  wished 
the  House  to  recollect,  that  five  years  had 
been  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  steps 
were  taken  in  parliament  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  although  at  that  tune  the  coun- 
try had  not  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Martm'a 
talents  as  a  representative,  yet  as  an  indi- 
vidual be  might  have  laid  his  case  before 
the  legislature.  With  respect  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  military,  he  was  felly  aware 
that  it.  was  not  customary  in  this  coimtry 
to  introduce  soldiers  into  courts  of  jus- 
tice; but  in  Ireland  the  practice  was 
totally  diffisrenty  and  troops  were  fre- 
quently called  in  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  With  respect  to  this  individual 
instance,  he  certainly  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  particular  drcumstances  under 
which  the  learned  judge  had  thought 
proper  to  call  in  the  military ;  but  uiia 
did  not  alter  the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
case,  for  it  still  resolved  itself  into  a 
question  of  practice  only,  with  which  tliia 
House  ought  not  to  interfere.  The  boo. 
member  had  wished  to  advocate  his  owa 
cause,  and  to  examine  his  own  witnesses ; 
but  this,  it  appeared,  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  the  rules  of  practice ;  and  how- 
ever competent  the  hon.  member  might 
be,  and  he  had  no  doubt  from  the  proof 
of  his  great  abilities  in  this  House,  that  he 
was  most  competent  to  conduct  his  own 
cause,  yet,  as  it  was  against  all  practice, 
it  was  most  proper  that  he  should  have  been 
interrupted  in  that  proceeding.  The  hon. 
member  was  certainly  competent  to  lay 
the  charge  upon  the  table,  but  he  should 
advise  him  to  withdraw  the  coroplaiot  al- 
together. If  the  object  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was,  to  exculpate  himself  in  some 
measure,  he  could  assure  him  (and  in 
saying  so  he  was  sure  he  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House),  that,  as  far  as  the 
hon.  member  was  concerned^  there  waa 
not  the  slightest  occasion  for  the  proceed- 
ing, as  the  hon.  member  had  not  subjected 
himself  to  the  animadversions  or  ioputa- 
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lioot  of  any  ona  by  tht  Hoe  of  eooduct 
he  had  puraued. 

Mr.  Martin  9aid»  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Doble  lord,  on  any  occasion, 
to  make  a  request  to  him  in  vain ;  and 
since*  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  he  trusted  of  the  House,  there  was 
Dothiog  that  tended  to  compromise  his 
veracity,  he  had  no  objection  to  acquiesce 
in  the  noble  lord's  suggestion.  He  was 
therefore  quite  satisfied  to  let  the  article 
lie  on  the  table,  and  not  appoint  any  spe* 
cific  day  for  takbg  it  into  consideration. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  if  the  hon,  mem- 
ber thought  of  leaving  the  article  on  the 
table,  it  must,  of  course,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals,  and  to  prevent  that,  the 
House  must  proceed  to  some  determina- 
tion. If  the  hon.  member  would  consent 
to  witlidraw  the  article,  it  would  relieve 
the  House  from  the  necessity  of  any  fur* 
ther  proceedings. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  removal  of  the  article,  but  he  could 
not  be  the  person  to  move  the  withdraw* 
iDff  of  his  own  motion. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  he  under* 
•tood  from  the  hon.  member  he  would  at 
least  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee  on  this 
day  fortnight,  to  take  the  article  of  charge 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Brommlouj  thought,  as  the  charge 
was  of  $o  very  serious  a  nature,  and  lu- 
fected  the  credit  and  character  of  a  learo* 
ed  judge,  it  ought  not,  having  been  for* 
mallv  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  withdrawn, 
until  the  friends  of  the  learned  judge  had 
an  opportunity  of  delivering  their  senti- 
ments. If  his  suggestion  were  favourably 
received  by  the  House,  he  was  ready  to 
state  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject— '[Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go 
onj. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  proper  course 
was,  to  name  some  day  when  this  charge 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
hon.  mover,  in  obedience  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  House,  had  withdrawn  his  substan- 
tive motion.  The  charge  was  now  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  it  must  be 
got  rid  of  somehow  or  other.  It  might 
either  be  expunged  from  the  Journals,  or 
rejected.  If  it  were  otherwise  dealt  with, 
it  must  necessarily  appear  on  the  Journals. 

Sir  «/•  SUwart  censured  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  charge  against  the  learned 
judge,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  as  a 
aiost  unkind  thing*  The  only  crime  im- 
puted to  the  Jeamed  judge  was,  that  he 


had  refused  a  most  iroprdper  application. 
When  the  hon.  member  sought  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  after  he  had 
employed  counsel,  he  requested  that  which 
he  must  have  known  could  not  be  cou" 
ceded  to  him,  and  which  was  in  direct  op« 
position  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
courts  of  law,  both  in  this  country  and  in* 
Ireland,  uniformly  acted.  The  judges 
had  examined  the  statement  made  by  tho 
hon.  gentleman,  that  the  witness,  on 
whose  account  he  wished  the  trial  to  be 
postponed,  was  a  material  one ;  and  they 
decided  that  he  was  not.  When  five 
years  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  before 
their  decision  was  Questioned,  the  House 
were  bound  to  believe  that  the  decision 
was  a  correct  one.  The  conduct  of  the 
learned  judge  he.  considered  to  be  quite 
irreproachable.  During  the  last  four 
years,  he  had  established  so  high  a  cha- 
racter in  Ireland,  that  no  attack  which 
might  be  made  on  it  here,  could  shake  the 

general  respect  which  his  integrity,  his 
iligence,  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law  had  created.  The  hon.  baronet 
then  moved,  <<  That  the  said  Article  of 
Charge  be  rejected.'* 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  had  already  stated, 
that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  any  course 
that  the  noble  lord  might  point  out.  But 
when  it  was  expected  Uiat  he  should  with- 
draw a  charse  which  he  himself  bad  made, 
^e  found  that  he  was  incompetent  to 
doit. 

Mr.  Cnmfcird  observed,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  learned  judge,  and  a 
more  upright  man  never  sat  on  the  bench* 
But  he  left  his  character  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Irish  bar,  to  those  who  best  knew 
the  dignity  and  humanity  with  which  he 
had  always  conducted  himself  in  his  ex- 
alted situation.  He  therefore  Cheerfully 
supported  the  motion  for  rejecting  the 
charge. 

The  said  Article  of  Charge  was  then 
rejected. 

Insolvxkt  Debtors  Bill.]  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Waithman  declared,  he  was  sorry 
to  trespass  at  that  late  hour  on  the  pa- 
tience of  the  House,  but  the  present  sub- 
ject being  one  to  which  he  had  devoted 
much  time  and  attention,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  submit  a  few  observations  respects 
ing  it.  In  the  principles  upon  which  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  was  framed,  he 
entirely  concuiredi  but  there  were  some 
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partf  of  th^  evidence  annexed  to  the  re- 
port which  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  anim- 
adversion Although  the  -question  was 
not  of  a  popular  or  attractive  nature,  it 
was  of  the  most  general  iraportance,  not 
only  as  it  affected  the  trading  classes,  hut 
every  branch  of  the  conununit  j.  Within 
the  fast  four  years  persons  had  been  dis- 
charged under  the  Insolvent  debtors  act, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  whose  debts  was 
upwards  of  I0,000fi00l.  The  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  die  exchequer  had  ex- 
pressed his  astonisbmeot,  that  the  trading 
classes  could  have  sustained  and  borne  up 
under  Josses  to  this  amount.  But  many 
of  them  had  not  been  able  to  bear  up 
against,  but  had  sunk  under  them.  The 
amount  of  dividends  upon  this  lOfiOOfiOOL 
of  debt  was  but  60,600^  There  was  ano- 
ther class  of  insolvents  who  had  come  to 
arrangemenU  with  their  creditors,  and  the 
amount  of  their  debts,  independently  of 
the  former  class,  was  5,000,00tf.  The 
act  had  failed  of  accomplishmg  any  one 
of  the  objects  for  wbicn  it  was  passed. 
It  was  but  fair  on  this  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  the  petitioners,  who 
had  been  represented  as  a  set  of  men 
desirous  of  immuring  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ing their  debts.  The  petitioners  were 
actuated  by  no  such  feehngs ;  they  com- 
plained only  of  the  defects  of  the  existing 
law.  The  commissioner  had,  indeed,  eon- 
tended,  that  the  act  had  this  advantage 
over  the  bankrupt  laws,  that  it  made  the 
property  acquired  subseauently  by  an  in- 
solvent, liable  for  his  dd>ts,  and  this  had 
been  called  the  polar  star  of  the  act.  He 
would,  however,  venture  to  state,  that  a 
creditor  mi^^4is  well  attempt  to  reach 
the  polar  star,  as  avail  himself  of  such  an 
advantage  tmder  the  provisions  of  this 
acL  There  had  been  a  few  cases  in  which 
money  had  been  received  after  hb  dis- 
charge, from  the  debtor,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  the  measure  he 
was  considering.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
nissioner*  wlio  sat  only  74  days  in  the 
year,  was  2,000/.,  and  to  this  he  added 
fees  which  had  never  been  received  by 
his  predecessor.  Those  fees  ^ere  esta- 
blished soon  after  the  appointment  of  the 
present  commissioner,  and  the  amount  of 
what  he  had  himself  received,  for  the 
years  1S17  and  1818,  the  only  period  for 
which  any  account  had  been  delivered, 
was  upwards  of  1,400^  The  chief  clerk, 
vho  had  a  salarr  of  400^.,  bad  received 
jmoAe  thtm  1,800^  and  the  receif  ec  of-the 
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court,  his  own  son,  more  than  l,0O0f; 
The  whole  amount  of  the  money  collected 
by  the  latter,  was  15,229/.  2#.  4^  upon 
which  he  enjoyed  a  per-centage,  havmg 
at  the  same  time  a  balance  in  his  hands  of 
5,758^,  the  interest  on  which  he  also  re- 
ceived. The  result  of  all  the  accounts 
was  to  show,  that  the  fees  and  balances  in 
hand  were  e^ual  to  the  whole  sum  paid 
into  the  receiver.  It  was  a  croel  thing 
that  fees  should  be  extorted  from  dis- 
tressed persons  going  out  into  the  world, 
afker  having  surrendered  thehr  alf.  The 
unfortunate. debtor  was  often  compelled 
to  surrender  his  last  shilling,  mviog 
stated  thus  much,  he  should  only  add, 
that  if  these  things  were  not  facU,  they 
must  bring  him  into  disrepute  with  the 
House ;  and  if  they  were  facU,  they  must 
convince  the  House  and  the  public  that  a 
system  of  oppression  and  exaction  had 
been  preying  on  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. He  agreed  with  the  principle  of  this 
measure,  and  hoped  that  such  a  bill  would 
be  produced  as  would  give  satisiactioQ 
to  the  debtor,  and  security  to  the  creditor. 
Mr.  Caicrqftf  having  been  a  member  of 
the  committee,  although  he  bad  not  been 
present  when  the  report  was  drawn  up, 
hoped  that  the  House  would  indulge  him 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  certainly  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  turn  which  the  de- 
bate had  taken,  as  he  did  not  expect  that 
the  worthy  alderman  would  have  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  on  the  propriety  of 
the  present  bill,  by  launching  into  vkueot 
abuse  of  the  former  act.  He  could  not 
help  remarking,  that  a  spirit  of  crimina- 
tion seemed  to  have  actuated  the  whole 
of  the  worthy  alderman's  conduct  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  The  worthy 
alderman  had  complained  that  the  peti- 
tioners against  the  bill  had  been  repre- 
sented as  unfeeling  and  heard-hearted ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  any  person  had 
quarrelled  with  the  petitioners  on  account 
of  their  opinions.  He  had  certainly  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  those  who  peti- 
tioned against  the  principle  of  the  act, 
but  he  had  not  quarrelled  with  th^n  on 
that  account,  nor  had  he  accused  them  of 
being  unfeeling.  He  was  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  many  of  those  who  had 
formerly  been  hostile  to  the  measure  were 
now  satisfied  with  it,  and  had  declared 
that  if  such  provisions  were  introduced 
into  the  bill  as  had  been  introduoed^ 
that  was  all  they  wanted.  As  to  the  com- 
missioners taking  fees,  he  certaiidy  did 
not  approve  of  ,jUiei  pcactioe ;  but  at  the 
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Mine  timef  If  jou  do  not  gi?e  them  feet, 
they  roust  be  paid  in  tome  other  manner ; 
for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
sentleman  would  devote  his  time  and 
labour  to  this  duty  without  an  adequate 
remuneration.  The  chief  clerk,  who  was 
obliged  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  bis  office,  had  a  salary  of 
only  400(.,  and  he  believed  that  the  whole 
of  his  income,  fees  and  all,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1,200/.  The  worthy  alderman  had 
represented  as  an  enormous  grievance, 
that  out  of  10,000,000^  of  debts,  the 
asseu  had  amounted  only  to  60,000^; 
but  if  people  were  insolvent,  and  had  no 
property,  why  blame  the  court  because 
there  were  no  assets  ?  The  fact  was,  Ihat 
most  of  the  persons  who  took  the 
benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  act  were 
of  the  veiy  poorest  description,  and  it 
was  impossible,  by  any  process,  to  make 
good  dividends  out  of  their  property.  He 
certainly  did  not  approve  of  the  clause 
which  appointed  three  commissioners  in 
the  place  of  one ;  but  he  should  reserve 
his  objections  to  this  provision,  as  well  as 
to  the  fees  of  the  commissioners,  till  the 
details  of  the  biU  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  John  Smith  supported  the  bill.  It 
was  true,  as  had  been  sUted  by  the  hon 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that  most  of 
the  persons  who  took  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  act  were  of  the  poorest  class ; 
and  even  if  they  were  not,  he  believed 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  creditor 
being  benefited  by  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy.  He  believed  that  if  the  present 
measure  were  carried  uito  effect,  it  would 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  bill  was  rOad  a  second  time. 

Cash  Patmxnts  Bill.]  Mr.  Peel 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  EUice  said,  that  when  the  bill  was 
in  the  committee,  he  meant  to  move,  that, 
instead  of  the  enactment,  that  the  Bank 
should  pay  their  notes,  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1820,  in  gold,  at  4/  Is.  per 
ounce,  and,  on  the  1st  of  October  1820, 
in  gold,  at  Si.  I9s.  Sd.  per  ounce,  there 
,  should  be  inserted  a  clause,  directing, 
that,  from  the  1st  of  October  1820,  the 
Bank  should  pay  their  notes  in  gold  at 
the  rate  of  Si.  17*.  lOjrf.  per  ounce, 
or  else  in  the  current  coin  of  tlie  r^m. 

Mr.  GrenfsU  said,  there  was  one  point 
in  the  speech  delivered  hj  the  noble  lord 
on  a  former  occasion,  which  he  wished  to 
ttideiitaod  perfectly.     The  noble  lord 


was  stated  to  have  said,  that  the  period' 
for  the  resumption  of  payment  in  gold 
was  not  fixed  at  a  time  prior  to  the  Ist  of 
February  next,  because,  if  any  reason 
arose  for  altering  or  interrupting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  measure,  as  parlia- 
ment would  be  then  sitting,  there  would 
be  a  full  opportunity  for  effecting  any 
chanse  that  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
As  this  seemed  to  favour  an  idea  that 
some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  plan,  he  thought  it  was  im- 
portant for  the  public  to  know  what  the 
noble  lord  did  really  say  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  an^  person,  who  attended 
to  what  he  had  said,  to  misunderstand  him. 
He  had  stated  particularly,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  recommended  the-  1st  of 
February  rather  than  the  1st  of  March,  or 
the  1st  of  April,  or  the  1st  of  May,  be- 
cause no  further  legislative  enactment 
was  contemplated.  The  only  objection 
which  he  thought  could  be  raised  against 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  committee, 
had  no  reference  to  the  present  state  of 
the  exchange  or  other  matters  connected 
with  it,  but  pointed  to  so  extremes  esse, 
as  could  only  be  the  offitpring  of  the 
utmost  necessity,  and,  therefore,  oaght 
not  to  be  admitted  as  an  argument  in  Dp- 
position  to  the  new  plan.  The  1st  of 
February  was  mentioned  for  the  purp#se 
of  destroying  all  delusion  on  the  subject ; 
for  parliament  met  so  late  in  January, 
that,  unless  a  new  measure  were  formed 
in  twenty  four-benrs,  no  alteration  in 
the  then  existing  enactment  could  taice 
place. 

Mr.  GrenfiU  thanked  the  noble  Icrd 
for  having  re-stated  what  he  had  before 
said.  It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  m- 
portance. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  JuneS. 
Petitions  against  the  Foreuk 
Enlistment  Bill.]  Mr.  Denuon^  m 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  Merchaits 
and  Ship-owners  of  Bermondsey  aid 
Rotherhithe,  against  the  Foreign  Enlit- 
ment  bill,  took  occasion  to  animadvert  in 
strong  terms  upon  the  character  and  tm- 
dency  of  that  measure,  not  only  frmi 
its  probable  operation  against  thecon- 
mercial  interest  of  this  countnr,  but  fnm 
its  direct  design  to  impede  the  efforts  of 
the  gallant  inlabitanU  of  South  America 
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to  emanciDEte  themiel  vet  from  the  horrible 
tjranny  or  the  Spanish  government. 

Mr,  fVil40Hi  on  presenting  a  petition  to 
the  sameeffect,  from  the  mercliants,  manu- 
facturers, and  ship-owners  of  London* 
expressed  the  roost  decisive  objection  to 
the  measure  referred  to  by  the  petitioners. 
The  hon.  member  read  an  abstract  from 
the  petition,  which  forcibly  stated  tlie 
reasons  upon  which,  for  the  sake  of  our 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping 
interest,  the  proposed  bill  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  law«  This  petition 
was,  he  said,  subscribed  by  1,700  of  the 
most  respectable  individuals  counected 
with  the  trade  of  London.  The  opinions 
of  such  men  were  entitled  to,  and  would, 
he  hoped,  experience  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  But  as  to  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  bill,  it  seemed  sur- 
prising that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  prin« 
ciples  of  neutrality.  The  Spanish  govern* 
ment  was  known  to  have  naade  use  of  the 
shipping  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  coo- 
veyiog  her  troops,  ammunition,  &c.  to 
South  America,  and  of  brbging  home  to 
her  ports  the  wealth  of  those  territories. 
Thu  government  had  bow  a  supply  of  Bri- 
tish transports  to  forward  more  troops  to 
thai  quarter ;  and  after  it  had  received  such 
sigial  accommodation,  not  only  in  ship- 
ping, but  in  men,  and  all  the  sinews  of 
war  from  this  coimtry,  be  could  not  see 
upon  what  ground  of  fairness  or  iropar- 
tiaity  a  similar  accommodation  or  advan- 
ta|e  was  to  be  refused  to  the  South  Ame- 
rican patriots.  Such  a  refusal  could  not, 
m  ais  judgment,  bo  maintained,  without 
a  notation  of  all  the  principles  of  just 
neitralitjT*  But,  looking  at  the  proposed 
measure  in  a  mercantile  view,  it  could  not 
betoo  decisively  deprecated ;  for  the  pa- 
triots had  heretofore  notoriously  affbraed 
every  facility  to  our  trade,  while  they  were 
anx>ng  our  best  purchasers ;  but  if  the 
roeisure  referred  to  were  enacted  into  a 
lav,  the  consequence  must  be  to  throw 
th«  trade  of  the  patriots  into  the  hands  of 
Uh  United  States,  who  would  be  ready, 
foctheir  own  benefit,  to  cultivate  the  con- 
^ne;ion  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
Uider  these  considerations,  with  so  many 
pejtions  from  the  manufacturing  towns 
upm  this  subject,  with  such  universal 
conplaints  of  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
of  ;he  distress  of  the  people,  it  behoved 
boti  the  parliament  and  the  government 
to  lausoy  before  it  gave  its  sanction  to  any 
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measure  likely  to  exclade  tis  from  anyt 
market  whatever,  but  especially  from  stich 
a  market  as  that  of  South  America. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Captain  Hakchett.]  Mr.  Lushing-* 
ton  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  three 
gallant  officers  of  the  navy,  complaining 
of  the  foul  aspersions  cast  upon  their  cha-* 
racters  in  the  petition  presented  some* 
da^s  ago  from  captain  Hanchett.  These 
omcers,  captain  Knight,  lieut.  Neame, 
and  lieut.  Oombrain,  felt  they  had  reason 
to  complain,  that  the  House  should  be 
made  the  channel  of  the  most  scandalous 
calumnv,  without  any  opportunity  havings 
been  am>rded  to  them  for  their  vindication, 
and  which  finding  its  way  into  the  papers, 
left  aa  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
which  the  most  absolute  denial  and  com-< 
plete  refutation  might  not  be  able  after- 
wards. wholly  to  remove.  Mr.  Lushingtoa 
felt  also  that  he  had  reason  to  complain 
of  this  as  matter  affecting  the  privilegee 
of  the  House.  When  he  read  in  the 
papers  the  morning  after  the  discussion 
relative  to  captain  Hanchett,  the  report 
of  what  had  passed,  be  found  much  that 
had  been  said  omitted,  and  much  that  he 
had  stated  grossly  misrepresented.  In 
•«  The  Times  '*  newspaper  particularly, 
these  errors  prevailed,  and  there  was  even 
a  comment  in  that  paper,  so  gross  and 
false,  that  he  should  have  felt  justified  in 
moving  that  theeditor  should  be  brought  to 
the  bar,  for  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph, 
which  he  believed  had  proceeded  from  the 
most  corrupt  and  polluted  source.  When- 
ever  there  was  a  discussion  affecting  the 
characters  of  persons,  either  in  or  out  of 
that  House,  it  was  the  special  dutv  of 
those  by  whose  means  the  public  was  daily 
gratified  with  an  account  of  wliat  passed 
in  the  House,  to  take  care  that  they  ad<« 
hered  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  truth. 
He  hoped  this  would  be  a  sufficient  warn- 
ing to  the  reporters  in  future  to  be  more 
accurate;  and  he  would  now,  with  the 
leave  of  the  House,  read  the  petition. 
Mr.  Lushington  then  read  the  petition, 
which  was  in  substance  what  he  had 
stated.  He  then  desired  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  ^Mr.  Bennet)  now  that  he  had 
had  sufficient  time  to  read  all  the  papers, 
and  make  himself  better  master  ot  the 
facts  of  the  case,  what  he  meant  to  do? 

Mr.  Bennet  rose,  he  said,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  the  House  that  he  had 
given  the  utmost  attention  to  the  papers^ 
and  he  wae  desirous  of  knowing  whether 
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the  bon«  iecretary  could  commuaicate  to 
him  the. paper  of  calculatioQ  referred  to 
in  the  depositions  of  lieut.  Dombraio  and 
his  father,  as  the  paper  written  by  captain 
Hanchett  himselfy  arid  containing  the  cal- 
culation of  the  turn  to  be  paid  to  him. 
There  were  also  a  few  other  papers  which 
he  should  like  to  see  before  he  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  fit  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  he  should  then  be  prepared  on 
Monday  to  state  his  opinion  more  fully. 
As  to  the  calumnies  or  which  the  peti- 
tioners  complained,  he  was  no  party  to 
them  ;  for  he  had  waved  the  right  which 
he  considered  that  he  possessed,  of  having 
the  petition  of  captain  Hanchett  printed, 
and  in  respect  to  the  paragraph  of  which 
the  hon.  member  complained,  as  proceed* 
ing  from  a  corrupt  and  polluted  source,  be 
could  assure  him  he  had  no  participation 
in,  and  had  never  seen  it.  He  had  felt  it 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to 
present  die  petition  of  an  officer  complam- 
ing  of  harsh  treatment,  and  he  bad  since 
taken  every  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  ; 
but  his  opinion  upon  capt.  Hancbett*8 
part  of  the  case  would  depend  upon  the 
production  of  the  calculation  of  the 
6,00(V.  said  to  be  given  by  him,  and  in  his 
hand-writmg. 

Mr.  LuAififfton  said,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  compTying  with  the  hon.  member's 
wishes  for  an]^  paper  he  might  desire  to 
have ;  all  possible  alacrity  should  be  used 
in  furnishing  them.  He  wished  first  to 
remind  the  hon.  naember  of  his  declaration 
on  a  former  night,  that  captain  Hanchett 
had  explicitly  authorised  him  to  **  declare, 
upon  his  word  of  honour,  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  that  there  was  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  story  about  6,000/.** — 
Sir  (said  Mr.  Lushington),  this  doiial 
is  so  profligate  and  so  wicked,  that  I  am 
sure  the  l£)use,  and  even  the  hon.  mem- 
ber himself  will  share  in  my  fedings  of 
disgust  and  indignation,  when  I  produce 
to  them  the  very  paper  written  by  this 
officer  himself,  and  containing  his  corrupt 
proposition.  The  following  is  the  paper 
in  his  band-writing  :— 

*«Aged  38.— 100/.  per  annum,  1,354/. 
ISs.;  500/.  gives  6,774/.  Of.  Oflf. ;  Interest 
on  6,774/.  05.  Od.  at  SI  per  cent,  it  237/. 
U.9id. 

Annual  allowance.. .iP.  500    0    0 
Deduct  interest 237     1     9i 


£.  262  18  2i  over." 
After  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  of  the 
clear  and  consiatent  depositions  of  lieut. 


Dombrain  and  his  fiither,  and  of  his  own 
confession  in  writing,  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remaining  in  any 
mind  of  the  shocking  prostitution  of  ho- 
nour and  character  wnich  this  transaction 
and  the  denial  of  it  involved.  He  called, 
therefore,  upon  the  hon.  member,  whose 
situation  in  being  the  channel  of  making 
such  a  communication  to  the  House  he 
really  felt  for,  to  come  forward  in  a  fair 
and  manly  way  to  express  his  indignant 
feelings  at  having  been  the  dupe  of  such 
hypocrisy  and  fSsehood.  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  thought  it  right  in  justice  to  lieut. 
Dombrain  to  remove  an  impression  which, 
from  the  report  of  the  last  discussion, 
might  possibly  be  entertained,  that  it  was 
owing  only  to  Mr.  Lushington  himself 
that  this  corrupt  transaction  was  not  con- 
summated. He  begged  to  assure  the 
House,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  transaction,  lieut.  Dombrain 
had  shown  the  most  correct  feeling  of 
his  duty.  There  was  only  one  point  more 
which  he  would  then  notice,  and  that  waa 
the  impudent  assertion  made  by  capt. 
Hancbett  about  his  giving  up  many 
thousands  a  year.  This  was  also  men* 
tioned  as  matter  of  honour  to  captain 
Hanchett  by  the  member  for  Shrewsbury 
and  the  editor  of  "  The  Times  *'  news- 
paper.  Mr.  Lushington  had  no  doubt 
the  hon.  member  had  now  arrived  at  more 
correct  conclusions,  for  in  fact  there  waa 
no  part  of  capt.  Hanchett'g  conduct  more 
illustrative  of  his  hypocrisy.  The  public 
records  which  the  boo.  member  had  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading,  showed 
that  he  had  never  given  up  one  farthing 
which  he  could  by  any  art  or  contrivance 
retain ;  that  at  this  very  moment  he  had 
public  money  in  his  hands,  of  which  he 
would  render  no  account ;  and  it  had  in- 
cidentally appeared  from  the  inquiries 
which  his  misconduct  has  rendered  neces- 
sary, that  it  was  no  unusual  practice  with 
him  to  make  charges  Upon  the  public 
under  the  solemn  declaration  of  his  readi- 
ness to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  tl^e  ac- 
count, and  then  to  put  the  money  into  bis 
own  pocket.  Mr.  Lushington  again  re- 
peated, that  he  had  nothing  to  apologise 
to  the  House  for,  but  the  lenity  with 
which  this  officer  had,  through  his  means 
chiefly,  been  treated ;  and  even  up  to  the 
last  week  of  his  service  he  had  acted  in 
the  same  spirit  towards  him ;  for  when  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  officer^  and  directed  hit 
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imtnediate  dismissal,  Mr.  Lushington  still 
pleaded  that  he  flight  be  allowed  .to  re- 
sign, in  order  to  spare  him  from  the  bitter 
feelings  of  such  an  exposure,  and  to  save 
the  honourable  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longed from  such  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Bennet  said,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty, 
after  the  evidence  which  he  had  read,  and 
the  document  now  produced  under  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  member,  that  it 
was  the  hand-writing  of  captain  Hanchett, 
to  declare  his  concurrence  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  secretary,  and  his  full 
conviction  that  the  government  had  no 
choice  but  to  dismiss  an  officei^  so  un- 
worthy to  be  employed  in  their  service. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  captain  Hanchett 
was  concerned,  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
In  respect  to  capt.  Knight,  lieut.  Neame, 
and  lieut.  Oombrain,  he  must  also  add, 
that  their  explanations  were  satisfactory. 
The  remainmg  points  which  concerned 
the  hon.  secretary's  alleged  use  of  his  pa- 
tronage, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his 
local  interests  at  Canterbury,  required 
more  explanation  than  had  been,  given, 
and  he  should  wish  for  information  upon 
one  or  two  points. 

Mr.  Lushtngton  said,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  giving  a  complete  answer  upon  this 
point ;  at  least  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
an  answer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
although  it  might  not  be  quite  so  satisfac- 
tory to  his  worthy  friends  at  Canterbury. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  Canterbury,  and  re- 
commended by  Mr.  L.  for  places  in  the 
preventive  service,  with  those  which  Mr. 
Lushington  had  recommended  because 
they  were  friends  of  captain  Hanchett, 
and  as  such  proposed  by  him  to  his  noble 
friend,  he  found  that  he  had  recommended 
two  of  captain  Hanchett's,  for  one  Can- 
terbury person.  He  therefore  begged  to 
assure  the  House,  the  hon.  member,  and 
his  worthy  friends  at  Canterbury,  that  he 
would  take  care  not  to  be  so  duped  again. 
This,  however,  would  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  the  House,  that  he  had  shown 
DO  grasping  disposition'  for  power  or 
patronage,  and  chat  he  had  nothing  for 
which  he  desired  to  be  excused,  but  his 
lenity  and  kindness  to  this  unworthy 
officer. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions  of  Protestant  biasKNT- 

BRS    AGAINST    THE    MaRRIAOE    ACT.] 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
number  of  petitions,  the  subject  of  which, 

§ 


as  it  was  rather  uncommon,  he  should 
state  to  the  House  as  briefly  as  possible. 
These  petitions  were  signed  by  a  eonsi- 
derable  number  of  dissenters,  chiefly  of 
one  persuasion,  called  Unitarians,  and  the 
grievance  of  which  they  complained  was 
the  Marriage  act.  The  petitioners  wished, 
either  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony  themselves» 
as  the  Jews  and  the  Quakers  were  allowed, 
or  else  that  certain  parts  of  the  present 
ritual  should  be  omitted.  They  wished, 
in  short,  to  be  restored  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  before  the  passing  of 
the  Marriage  act  in  1754^ 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Resolutions  relative  to  the 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Public  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure, to  which  the  First  Report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  sundry  docu« 
ments  were  referred,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  read  the  Resolutions  which 
he  had  announced  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
bring  forward.    They  were  as  follow  :— 

1.  <<  That  since  the  termination  of  the 
war,  .in  1815,  the  property  tax  in  Great 
Britaiurand  other  taxes  in  Great  BritaiQ 
and  Ireland,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of 
upwards  of  18,000,()0M.  per  annum,  have 
expired,  or  been  repealed,  or  reduced. 

2.  «<  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the  56th 
Geo.  Srd,  c.  98,  the  revenues  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  consolidated  from 
the  5th  of  January,  1817  ;  and  that  in  the 
year  preceding  the  said  consolidation,  the 
nett  separate  revenue  of  Ireland  waa 
4,561,853/.,  and  the  charge  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  w  Ireland  was 
6,446,825/.,  including  therein  the  sum  of 
2,438,124/.  as  the  sinking  fund,  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ;  which 
charge  exceeded  the  whole  nett  revenue  of 
Ireland  by  the  sum  of  1,885,472/.,  with- 
out affording  any  provision  for  the  civil 
list,  and  other  permanent  charges,  or  for 
the  proportion  of  supplies  to  be  defrayed 
by  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom ;  and 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  by  par- 
liament to  supply  this  deficiency. 

.  3.  "  That  the  supplies  to  be  voted  for 
the  present  year  by  parliament,  may  be 
stated  at  20,500,000/. 

4.  *^  That  the  existing  revenue,  appli- 
cable  to  the  supplies,  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  7,000,000/. ;  leaving  the  sum 
of  13,500,000/.  to  be  raised  by  loan,  or 
other  extraordinary  resource. 
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5.  '^  That  the  sii^king  fund,  applicable 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  in 
the  present  year,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  15,500,000/. ;  exceeding  the  above 
sum  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  year,  by  about  2,000,000/.  only. 

6.  **  That  to  provide  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service,  to  make  such  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
as  may  adequately  support  public  credit, 
and  to  afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of 
future  relief  from  a  part  of  its  present 
burthens,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  in- 
come of  the  countrv,  beyond  the  expen- 
diture, of  not  less  than  5,000,000/. ;  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
important  object,  it  is  expedient,  now,  to 
increase  the  mcome  of  the  country  by  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  per  annum." 

The  Resolutions  having  been  laid  on 
the  table, 

Mr.  Grenfell  understood  that  to-morrow 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  to 
meet  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  pro- 
posed to  contract  for  the  loan.  Now,  as 
the  resolutions  before  the  House  must  be 
connected  with  the  consideration  of  the 
loan,  he  would  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  at  his  interview 
with  the  contractors,  would  not  commit 
himself  in  any  way  with  respect  to  the 
sinking  fund,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  deci- 
sion of  that  House  on  Monday.  He  hoped 
he  would  be  careful  to  leave  it  open  to 
the  House  to  provide  that  the  loan  to  be 
raised  in  this  or  in  any  other  year,  should 
be  raised  in  that  way  which  to  them  might 
appear  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  anxious  that  before  Monday 
nothing  should  pass  between  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheauer  and  the  loan  con- 
tractors that  shoula  fetter  that  House  in 
any  respect,  but  especially  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  sinking  fund  m 
diminution  of  the  loan. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
could  not  be  his  object  to  fetter  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House.  The  contractors  for 
the  loan,  in  making  their  bargain,  well 
knew  that  all  must  depend  on  the  decision 
the  House  might  thiuK  it  right  to  come  to 
on  the  Resolutions  which  he  had  brought 
forward. 

The  House  then  resumed,  and  the 
chairman  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  whether  in 
the  provision  for  the  year,  there  was  any 
arrangement  made  to  pay  the  debt  due  to 
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the  East  India  Company  for  advances 
made  at  Ceylon  and  other  places  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  He  did  not  know  the  state  of 
the  account  between  the  government  and 
the  East  India  Company,  but  he  believed 
no  demand  was  made. 

Mr.  Curweny  seeing  the  noble  lord  in 
his  place,  was  desirous  to  know  whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  petition  he  had  pre- 
sented from  the  distressed  weavers  of  Car- 
lisle, anv  steps  had  been  taken  by  his 
Majesty  s  government  to  afford  those  per- 
sons the  relief  they  sought  ?  The  conduct 
of  those  unhappy  individuals  was  most 
orderly  under  their  distresses.  If  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  to  facilitate 
their  emigration  to  Canada,  that  was  the 
proper  time,  as  the  ships  of  the  season 
were  preparing  to  go  out  in  ballast,  in 
order  to  bring  home  their  cargoes  of 
timber. 

Lord  Cadlereagh  stated,  that  the  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  home  department,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  the  pleasure  of  the 
Prince  Regent  upon  it.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber must  be  aware  of  the  diflSculties  inse- 
parable from  such  a  proposition ;  but  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  attending  to  the  ap- 
plication. 

Paroa.]  Mr.  F.  Douglas  inquired  of 
the  noble  lord,  whether  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  adopted  any  proceeding  to 
prevent  the  surrender  of  rarga  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ? 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man must  see  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  ereat  inconvenience,  if  ministers  were 
called  on  to  answer,  in  the  progress  of 
their  duty,  whether  they  had,  or  bad  not 
sent  out  certain  instructions.  An  answer 
to  such  a  question  necessarily  involved 
some  notice  of  the  nature  of  tne  instruc- 
tions themselves,  and  was,  in  fact,  such 
an  interference  with  the  official  duties  of 
ministers,  as,  he  conceived,  with  all  de- 
ference to  the  hon.  gentleman,  could  not 
be  considered  fair  and  proper. 

Mr.  F.  Douglas  did  not  mean  to  ask  any 
question,  the  answer  to  which  could  in- 
volve the  secrets  of  government.  But,  as 
he  thought,  from  what  had  fallen  on  a 
former  night  from  the  noble  lord,  that 
government  contemplated  the  step  which 
he  had  alluded  to,  he  did  not  conceive 
that  there  was  any  impropriety  in  the 
question. 

(3K). 
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Lotd  Cd^lereagh  begged  ffS  the  hofi. 
gentlenUiA  fiot  to  S^  tdo  h^ty  k  drawing" 
eoncliisions.  Hii  majesty's  ^overAtnent 
wouldl  pursue  Chat  course  which  app^Ved 
to  them  to  be  correct. 

Foreign  ENtistMENT  Bill.]  The 
Attorney  General  having  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  bill* 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  that  when  th^ 
Teamed  gentleman  asked  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  present  bill,  he  desired  that 
he  snoufd  alon^  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  the  measure,  no  doubt  foresee- 
ing the  extent  of  the  public,  disappro- 
bation which  it  was  calculated  to  product. 
The  hpble  lord  oppositCy  however,  in  the 
debate  which  attended  eVen  its  introduc* 
tion,  did  not  consider  it  in  (h^t  abstract 
and  isolated  view,  but  as  &  meiisure  con- 
nected wit&  our  foreign  policy.  That 
avowal  was  at  least  candid;  as  it  brought 
the  question  before  the  House  on  it^  pro- 
per merits,  and  allowed  those  who  disap- 
proved of  the  bill,  to  erappte  with  the 
character  of  that  external  policy.  It  was 
proposed  to  rescand  two  acts  of  parliament 
which  made  the  enlistment  of  British  sub- 
jects bv  foreign  sovereigns  in  the^e  cfoinl- 
nions  aeath,  and  to  su'bstiCute  ah  act  with 
an  extension  of  the  principle,  biit  mitiga- 
ting the  character  or  the  nrst  offence  to  a 
miMlereeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  making  a  repetition  of 
the  offence,  a  felony,  aha  punishable  by 
transportation.  That  latter  clause  had 
been  since  withdniwh,  in  deference  no 
doubt^  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
The  oHginal  intention  of  considering  iV  as 
9  felony  was,  howeveri  a  demonstrative 
Broof  of  the  dnitiius  of  the  projectors, 
from  Wheofce  that  biD  proce^dea.  The 
House  would  remember  that  the  noble 
V>rd,  on  its  introduction,  asserted,  that  he 
did  not  confine  his  support  of  the  bill  to 
the  particular  reasons,  specified  by  the 
bon.  and  learned  attorney  general,  but 
considered  it  as  a  measure  founded  on  the 
spirit  of  our  general  policy.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  consider  the  question  in  that 
relation,  he  should  first  show  that  it  was 
not  entitled  to  any  respect  from  any  ana- 
logy with  those  otner  enactndents  to 
which  a  reference  h^d  been  made.  To 
i^ow  this,  he  had  only  to  take  an  histori- 
od  yibw  of  il^e  circumstances  under  which 
the  acts  of  the  9th  and  29th  of  George 
Sod  were  passed.  In  the  }rear  1736,  when 
the  act  of  the  9th  was  introduced^  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  had  been  en- 
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gaged  in  war ;  Austria  atttt  Ratice  bad 
entered  into  a  preliminary  tkeg6tMtfoh|  ana 
had  requested  the  king  bf  En^and  t6  \t(- 
terpose  with  his  good  office  That  ^e-' 
quest  was  accepted,  and  this  cbuntrjf  hacf 
taken  up  the  conduct  of  the  negotiatioi^V 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  under  s'lich 
circumstances  a  biU  should  pass  tending^ 
to  prevent  the  subjects  Of  this  kingfdom 
from  supplying  any  of  the  belligerents 
with  the  materials  of  prosecuCinff  the  wan 
The  difference  was  most  markea  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  measure. 
The  House  had  heard  from  the  noble  lord 
himself,  that  during  the  progress  o^  th^ 
mediation  of  this  country  oeUreen  Spain 
and  South  America,  the  British'  govern- 
ment had  not  interfered,  and  that  these 
armaments  were  permitted  t6  toil  from 
British  ports.  But  when  the  negotiation 
had  failed  and  all  hope  of  conciliation 
was  at  an  end,  then  it  was  that  his  majet« 
ty*s  ministers  determined  on  taking  th^ 
present  measure.  Where,  then,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  analogy  between  the  reasohsj 
for  the  present  bill  and  that  passed  in,  the 
9th  of  Geo.  2nd  ?  He  would  next  adveri 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  le- 
gislature enacted  the  29£h  of  the  king,  ti 
was  in  the  war  of  1756,  aflter  franco' /(afl 
seized  a  number  of  British  shipping! 
when  government  were  in  po'ss^ssion  m 
information,  that  an  invasion  was  intended 
either  here  or  in  Ireland ;  when,  be  it  re- 
collected, there  was  a  pretender  to  tfre 
Throne,  residing  near  Paris,  with  some 
thousand  adherents  to  his  person,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  French  service.  These 
constituted  the  reasons  for  that  law.  Was 
it  not  evident,  therefore,  <hai  t^'ese  iwo 
acts  on  which  the  present  bill  was  said  to 
be  bottomed,  had  both  aViseh  from'  parti- 
cular exigencies,  and  were  intended'  ia 
meet  specmland  extraordinaiy  necesislties  i 
Indeed,  such  was  the  character  c/f  every 
previous  law,  which  might  be  cpdsTdered 
to  have  an  analogy  with  tfie  acis  of  tlie 
9th  and  29th  of  Gedrge  Shd.  &o  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  James  Tsf ,  an  act  was 
passed,  not  to  prevent  the  entis^meht  of 
jBriiish  subjepts,  but  to  secure  by  oaths 
their  attachment  to  their  religion  and 
loyalty.  In  the  time  of  Jathes  2(nd,  a  law 
was  passed  to  recall  the  persons  enga^d 
in  the  service  of  the  States  ^^eneraT,  frooi 
an  apprehension  of  their  being  emploved 
in  the  intended  descetit  on  the  kingdom 
bv  the  prinCe  of  Orange.  King  Wmiani 
also  passed  a  law,  to  prevent  cieilmeo 
being  engaged  in  the  service-  bt  fbrcogn 
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Sovernmeoti ;  but  at  what  time  t  When 
acnes  2nd  was  in  Ireland, and  the  French 
king  was  his  ally.  Never,  indeed,  did 
this  country  adopt  such  a  system  of  policy 
unless  where  we  were  priodpi^  m  the 
quarrel,  or  had  accepted  the  conduct  of  a 

feneral  negotiation.  But  these  acts  of  the 
th  and  29th  of  George  2nd  having  passed, 
what  was  their  operation  I  If  they  were 
not  still-born— ir  they  received  the  vital 
Spark  by  the  assent  of  the  legislature— 
Uiey  were  speedily  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  They  had  remain^  during  all 
iimes  a  dead  letter  on  the  Statute  Book. 
He  called  upon  the  learned  and  hon.  at- 
torney general  to  state  an  instance  where 
th.ey  we^e  carried  into  operation,  or 
where  a  punishment  was  inflicted.  He 
was  not  contending  against  the  right  of 
the  king.toj>unish  the  ofl^ceofen^iging 
in  the  semcje  of  foreign  powers.  TTnere 
were  instances  very  lately,  in  the  casef  of 
persons  who  had  engaged  in  the  serficeof 
France  at  the  Mauritius ;  but  they  were 

Erosecuted  on  the  old  and  constitution^ 
iw  against  treason,  and  suflbred  death. 
From  general  history,  it  was  dear,  that 
Huch  a  principle  as  the  present  bill  dis* 
closed  was  never  acted  upon,  even  where 
Great  Britain  washerself  one  of  thebellige- 
rents.  In  the  war  which  led  to  the  peace 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  at  the  battles  or  Det- 
tingen  and  Fontenoy,  the  troops  of  this 
Gountr;^  were  engaged  with  the  Irish  bri- 
gades in  the  service  of  France.  There 
were  instances  where  some  of  that  gallant 
corps  were  taken  prisoners.  In  what 
manner  were  they  treated?— They  were 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  their 
gallantrv,  and  received  as  prisoners  of 
war!  And  all  this,  too,  in  contravention 
of  those  acts  of  the  9th  and  29th  of 
George  2nd.  In  those  times,  the  armies 
of  many  foreign  sovereigns  were  filled 
with  Irish,  Scotch  and  English  officers.  At 
one  period,  out  of  120  companies  of  Aus- 
trian grenadiers,  seventy  were  commanded 
by  Irish  officers.  In  the  war  of  1756, 
when  a^ain  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  Uie 
Irish  brigade  was  opposed  to  the  British 
troops,  Sie  very  same  course  was  fol- 
ioweq,  and  these  laws  werf  disregarded. 
At  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746,  there 
were  soine  Irish  officers  in  the  French 
army,  which  was  then  made  pri9opeirs ; 
and  die  vpry  production  of  thenr  commfs« 
sipnff  wB$  considered  sufficient  to  entftle 
th^m  to  the  treatipent  of  prisopers  of  war. 
So  )Ate  as  the  year  1794*,  the  preceedine 
of  tb^t  perip^  wfur  inai|e  the  groui^i  of  i 
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direct  interference  with  the  French  go- 
vernment. When  general  CPHara  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  sortie  from  TquIoq, 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention.  His  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  who  then 
commanded  the  British  arpay,  immediately 
dispatched  a  British  officer,  now  a  nobl^ 
Iprd,  to  whose  name,  when  mentioned,  it 
was  needless  to  add  any  eulogium,  he 
meant  lord  Hutdiinson,  to  the  French 
advanced  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  precedent  ot 
the  treatf^ent  of  the  Irish  <micers  in  the 
French  armyi  wbic^  surrendered  at  Cul- 
loden. Theappedbad  itsdSect,  as  the 
deoree  of  the  Convention  was  rescinded. 
But  he  would  asl^  in  what  manner  did  we 
treat  tliese  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
who,  refusipg  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
the  Brendi  republic,  withdrew  to  this 
country  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Did  we  enforce  against  them  the  acts  of 
the  9th  and  29th  of  Qeorge  2nd  i  On  the 
contrary,  we  received  them  into  the  Bri- 
tish service,  embodied  five  or  six  regi- 
ments under  the  comnuind  of  Fitz  James, 
Walsh,  Conway,  and  O^Connell,  and  i 
their  eallan^and  distinguished  exertions 
were  the  grateful  rptum  which  Great  Bri- 
tain receded  for  so  wise  a  determination. 
But  it  was  not  in  France  and  Austria  that 
these  Irish  corps  were  then  to  be  found. 
There  were  three  Irish  battalions  also  in 
the  service  of  Spain.  It  was  never  con- 
tended that  sudi  engagements  on  Uie  part 
of  any  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 
compromised  the  character  of  the  govem- 
nient.  We  saw  ^ncral  La  Fayette  en- 
^Lged  in  the  service  of  NorA  America, 
sir  Sidne]r  Smith  at  one  time  holding  a 
command  in  the  Swedish  na^n^.  There 
were  Swedish  sailors  in  the  fleets  of  Rod- 
ney and  De  Grasse  at  the  moment  of 
contest.  The  Russian  navy  was  at  one 
time  full  of  Scotch  officers,  yet  it  was  ne- 
ver considered  that  such  occurrences  af- 
fected the  character  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments, whose  subjects  they  were,  or 
that  they  disturbed  any  existing  relations 
of  neutrality.  He  did  not  see  any  of  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  m  their  places; 
but  had  they  been  present,  he  would  have 
appealed  to  them  to  state  the  number  of 
the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians  that 
manned  our  navy  during  the  last  war,  and 
contributed  so  essentially  to  the  glory  and 
security  of  the  country.  Was  that  House 
prepared*^  to  j^ve  a  new  interpretation  to 
the  law  of  nationsi  which  would  have  the 
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effect  of  inducing  foreign  gov^romenU  to 
exercise  the  restriction,  and  in  the  end 
deprive  this  country  of  the  assistance  the 
value  of  which  it  had  previously  experi- 
enced ?  Was  that  the  recompence  they 
would  return  to  those  brave  men  of  whose 
services  they  had  availed  themselves? 
The  House  he  trusted  would  pause  be- 
fore it  adopted  a  measure  so  cruel  to  such 
a  number  of  foreigners^  and  so  prejudicial 
to  oar  own  interests.  He  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  affectation  of  entering  into  a 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  Pulendorf 
and  Grotius,  but  he  believed  he  might 
say,  that  it  was  the  decision  of  the  most 
enlightened  jurists,  that  the  law  of  nations 
imposed  no  obligations  of  neutrality^ 
which  went  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  any 
government  from  enlisting  in  the  service 
of  any  power  at  amity  with  their  own  go- 
vernment, provided  such  enlistments  were 
permitted  without  favour  or  preference  to 
either  belligerent.  In  the  war  of  1756  we 
subsidized  corps  of  Russians  and  Hessians, 
without  considering  tb^tt  we  engaged 
their  governments  in  our  quurel.  It  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  Swiss  to  hire 
themselves  out  to  adverse  armies.  But 
ihen  it  was  said  America  had  adopted  an 
opposite  principle,  and  therefore  we  were 
bound  to  follow  the  example.  For  Ame- 
rica he  felt  sincere  attachment;  he  che^ 
rished  her  with  affection,  as  the  impreg* 
nable  fortress  of  human  freedom— with 
her  gates  ever  open  to  afford  a  refuge  and 
a  resting-place  to  the  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed. But  he  was  not  blinded  by  his 
attachment,  when  he  saw  an  attempt  made 
to  separate  freedom  from  justice.  But 
could  the  House  forget,  that  firom  the 
United  States  the  people  of  South  Ame- 
rica had  received  heretofore^  the  most  ac- 
tive assistance  ?  There  was  built  the  first 
vessel  on  which  the  flag  of  independence 
was  hoisted.  From  thence  the  South 
Americans  had  obtained  the  two  finest  fri- 

fates  in  their  service.  North  America 
ad  sent  commissioners,  not  to  negociate 
South  American  independence,  but  to  give 
a  character  to  their  governments  ;|  seeing 
all  that  had  been  done,  Spain  interfered, 
and  purchased  the  forbearance  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  cession  of  Florida.  It  was 
dangerous  to  be  a  prophet  on  political 
events  at  all  times,,  but  more  particularly 
of  late,  when  reason  and  facts  were  so 
opposed.  But  he  would  hazard  the  asser- 
.  tion,  that  after  Florida  had  been  occupied 
by  her  population,  and  her  new  position 
was  secured  to  menace  in  the  event  of 
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war,  the  trade  through  the  Gulph,  Ame- 
rica would  next  demand  Cuba,  and  that 
she  would  obtain.  By  intrigue  and  inti- 
midation, she  would  ultimately  extend  her 
views  of  aggrandizement  to  Mexico,  push 
her  frontier  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  and  in  the  end  laugh  at  Great 
Britain  as  the  dupe  of  her  artifice.  But  what 
right  had  Spain  to  make  this  demand  upon 
us?  She  was  preparing  an  expedition 
against  her  colonies  at  the  port  of  Cadiz* 
the  same  port  from  which  an  expedition 
had  sailed  against  this  country,  of  which 
specimens  mieht  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Did  this  constitute  a  claim 
upon  our  co-operation?  Yet  we  were 
called  upon  to  pass  a  law  whichj^  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  retard  our  com- 
merce, would  place  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low subjects,  whenever  they  touched  their 
native  land,  at  the  mercy  of  any  merce- 
nary and  wicked  informer,  who  could  ar- 
rest them  as  criminals,  and  send  them  to 
gaol  as  malefactors.  It  surely  would  be 
enoueh  to  refer  those  who  ought  be  4ii* 
posed  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  South 
Americans  to  the  ordinance  made  by  Fer- 
dinand, in  Madrid,  a  few  months  ago,  de- 
voting all  who  should  eneage  in  this  ser- 
vice to  the  most  ignominious  death.  But 
roust  it  further  be  enacted  by  a  British 
parliament,  that  our  fellow  subjects  who 
might  reach  their  native  sliores,  should 
spend  their  lives  in  British  gaols  ?  He 
must  describe  this  bill  a  bill  not  called 
for,  a  bill  which  policy  reiected  and  hu- 
manity condemned,  a  bill  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand  and  inauspicious  to  liberty 
[Hear].  If  they  were  to  rake  up  the 
ashes  of  the  acts  of  the  9th  and  29th  of 
George  2nd,  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to 
consign  them  for  ever  to  the  grave.  He 
would  trouble  the  House  with  no  further 
observations,  but  would  move,  as  an 
amendment,  **  That  the  bill  be  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  this  day  six  months.^' 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  gallant  general's  argument 
went  to  establish  the  right  of  the  subjects 
of  one  state  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
another  state,  and  even  if  that  state  should 
be  at  war  with  their  state.  [General  cries 
of  No,  no.]  The  instances  to  which  the 
gallant  general  had  referred  went  to  esta- 
blish that  principle.  [^Sir  R.  Wilson  rose 
to  explain ;  but  the  cries  of  <'  No,  no,  it 
is  unnecessary,"  were  so  general,  that  he 
immediately  sat  down.]  He  was  not  dia* 
posed  to  quarrel  with  the  merc^  and  hu- 
manity extended  to  the  Irish  brigade  who 
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were  engaged  in  a  service  directly  hostile 
to  this  country.    Their  faults  were  par- 
doned, and  they  were  treated  as  a  foreign 
en^my.    With  this  clemency  he  did  not 
quarrel ;  hut  when  instances  of  this  kind 
were  stated  as  arguments  affecting  the 
present  question,  he  must  contend  that 
they  went  to  establish  the  principle,  that 
subjects  should  be  suffered  to  enlist  in 
hostile  armies.    The  other  part  of  the 
gallant  general's  argument  went  to  the 
principle,  that  by  national  and  municipal 
law  every  individual  had  a  right  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  another  power  against 
the  policy  of  the  state  itself.    He  was 
ready  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
individual  had  not  a  right  to  enlist  so  as 
to  break  that  neutrality  which  the  sute 
wished  to  preserve.    Where  a  state  was 
in  amity  with  another  state,  it  had  a  right 
to  prohibit  its  subjects  from  engaging  in 
war  against  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
sovereign.    That  was  the  principle  for 
which   he   contended.      The   sovereign 
power  of  a  state  was  entitled  to  compel 
the  obedience  of  all  its  subjects  in  this 
point.    On  that  account  it  was,  that  the 
sovereign  in  this  country  was  invested 
with  the  power  of  recalhng  all  subjects 
who  were  abroad;   and  by  the  earliest 
laws,  the  sovereign  had  the  risht  to  pre- 
vent subjects  from  goin^  abroad,  because 
the  individual  was  identified  with  the  state 
on  all  the  principles  of  policy  and  safety, 
and  on  all  the  principles  of  social  inter- 
course and   national  intercourse.     The 
state   would  become  a   mere  cipher  if 
large  bodies  of  its  subjects  could  act  inde- 
pendent of  its  policy;   if  an  individual  or 
bodies  could  say,  **  I,  or  any  number  of 
us,  can  erect  ourselves  into  a  body  of 
individuals,  and  we  shall  contravene  your 
wishes  and  your  views.    When  you  pro- 
fess yourselves  neutral,  we  have  a  right 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers  in  every  town  of 
the  kingdom,  and  you  have  no  riaht  to 
pass  a  law  against  it."    He  would  ask^ 
whether  any  intercourse  could  be  main- 
tained between  nation  and  nation  on  such 
f>rinciples?    When  he  said  so,    he  was 
ooking  at  the  bill  now  before  them,  which 
said,  *' Without  a  misdemeanour  you  shall 
not  enlist  yourselves,  or  su&r  yourselves 
to  be  enlisted,  without  a  license,  that  is, 
wiUiout  the  consent  of  the  king."    This 
was  the  principle  of  the  bill.    It  was  found- 
ed on  tne  pnnciples  of  the  common  law. 
He  was  aware  that  it  might  be  replied,  U 
it  was  so,  why  not  leave  it  to  the  opera< 
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a  new  statute?  [vehement  and  continued 
cheers  from  the  opposition.]  If  it  was  so 
founded,  the  principle  of  the  gallant  ge« 
neral,  that  every  individual  had  a  right 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power 
must  be  given  up.  But  although  the  right 
was  founded  on  the  common  law,  there 
was  no  absolute  power— he  did  not  mean 
absolute  in  an  obnoxious  sense —there  wag 
no  specific  power  to  prevent  individuals 
from  enlisting,  or  to  take  any  steps  til) 
they  were  gone,  and  the  act  was  committed. 
Without  the  acts  which  made  foreign  en- 
listment a  felony,  or  an  act  like  the  one 
now  proposed,  for  making  it  a  misde- 
meanour, there  was  no  specific  power  of 
preventing  foreign  enlistment.  Those 
gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  cheerine  him  seemed  to  admit  Uiat  the 
ri^ht  was  founded  on  common  law.  He 
wished,  then,  to  ask  one  question:  if  - 
foreign  enlistment,  at  one's  own  pleasure^ 
was  contrary  to  law,  why  not  prevent  it  ? 
Why  not,    by  the  medium  or  an  act  of 

1>arliament,  prevent  what  was  contrary  to 
aw?    That  question  he  wished  to  ask. 
Why    should    the    insurgents — he    was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  offence  to  them,  and 
to  make  use  of  no  harsh   terms— why 
should  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  caUedf, 
why    should    the    revolted  provinces  of 
South  America,  b^  in  a  better  state  than 
recognized  states  ?  Did  the  gallant  general 
contend  that  they  had  a  right  which  no 
reco&;nized  state  had  till  this    period  i 
Surely  they  ought  to  be  in  the  same  state 
with  recognized  states  in  this  respect.    It 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  muni- 
cipal or  national  law  to  make  a  distinction 
in  their  favour.— With  respect  to  the  ships 
fitted  out  in  this  country  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  had  been  adduced  in  defence 
of  such  equipments,  he  thought  it  fit  to 
say  only  a  few  words.    It  was  his  opinion 
that  such  equipments  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  tolerated,  let  what  would  be  the 
side  with  which  they  were  intended  to  co- 
operate ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying,   that  when  the  gallant 
general  had  alluded  to  the  possibility  of 
ships  being  hired  by  Spain  in  this  country 
to  oppose  the  insurgents,  he  had  alluded 
to  a  case  which  never  would  happen,  and 
which  it  was  the  express  object  of  this 
bill  to  prevent  from  happening ;  for  the 
bill  applied,  not  to  ships  emploved  in  the 
service  of  thb  or  that  particular  power, 
but  to  ships  employed  in  the  service  of  any 
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the  British  government.  Such  an  enact- 
ment was  required  by  every  principle  of 
justice ;  for  when  the  state  says,  "  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  waged 
between  two  separate  powers,*'  and  the 
subjects  in  opposition  to  it  say,  "  We 
will,  however,  interfere  in  it,"  surely  the 
House  would  see  the  necessity  of  enact- 
ing some  penal  statutes  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  ;  unless  indeed  it  was  to  be 
contended,  that  the  state  and  the  subjects 
who  composed  that  state  might  take 
distinct  and  opposite  sides  in  the  quarrel. 
He  should  now  allude  to  the  petitions 
\vhich  had  that  evening  been  presented  to 
the  House  against  the  bill :  and  here  he 
could  not  but  observe,  that  they  had 
either  totally  misunderstood  or  else  totally 
misrepresented  its  intended  obiject.  They 
had  stated,  that  it  was  calculated  to  check 
the  commercial  transactions  and  to  injure 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 
If  by  the  words  "  commercial  interests 
and  commercial  transactions*'  were  meant 
**  warlike  adventures,*'  he  allowed  that  it 
would;  but  if  it  were  intended  to  argue 
that  it  would  diminish  a  fair  and  legal  and 
pacific  commerce,  he  must  enter  his  pro- 
test against  any  such  doctrines.  Now,  he 
maintained,  that  as  war  was  actually 
carried  on  against  Spain  by  what  the  pe- 
titioners called  commercial  transactions, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  check  and 
injure  them  as  speedily  as  was  possible. 
He  did  not  expect  that  any  member  would 
contend,  that  individuals  were  not  bound 
by  the  acts  of  the  state  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  lived ;  or  that  any  member 
would  argue,  that  the  country  which 
allowed  soldiers  to  be  enlisted  by  beat  of 
drum  and  sound  of  trumpet  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  of  one  out  of  two  contending  parties, 
.  was  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  towards 
them  both ;  and  yet,  unless  such  argu- 
ments were  to  be  used,  the  present  bill 
must  appear  to  every  impartial  man  to  be 
founded  upon  principles  of  true  state 
policy,  and  upon  maxims  of  the  most 
Vndeniable  municipal  law.     The  gallant 

feneral  had  also  alluded  to  the  particular 
ituation  of  the  Spanish  government :  he 
did  not  see  how  that  subject  could  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  present,  because 
[if  the  British  government  thought  that 
the  Spanish  provinces  ought  to  be  abetted 
in  their  present  efforts,  the  nature  of  the 
question  was  entirely  changed ;  but  if  it 
professed  neutrality,  then  it  ought  to 
adopt  a  policy  consistent  with  that  neu- 
ii^ljty,  t?hich  would  be  most  effectually  I 
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done  by  reviving  the  old  law  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
penalties  which  it  enacted.  The  statute 
of  Geo.  2nd  prohibited  the  entrance  of  a 
British  subject  into  the  service  of  any 
"  foreign  state,  power,  or  potentates 
now  it  was  evident  that  these  words  could 
only  allude  to  states,  powers,  or  poten* 
tates,  that  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
other  governments  of  Europe;  and  he 
would  therefore  ask,  whether  it  was  fair 
that  subjects  who  were  rebels,  states  which 
had  revolted  and  were  not  acknowledged, 
men  whose  existence  as  a  distinct  nation 
was  totally  unknown,  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  operations  of  those  civil  and 
municipal  laws  which  affected  nations  and 
princes,  whose  claims  to  being  treated  as 
such  had  long  existed,  and  had  long  been 
acknowledged?  He  would  'als6  ask, 
whether  it  was  fair  to  allow  men  to  enlist 
into  the  service  of  the  unacknowledged 
state,  and  to  debar  them  frpm  the  right 
of  enlisting  into  the  service  of  the  ac- 
knowledged one  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
thought  that  nobody  could  contend  for 
the  fairness  or  impartiality  of  such  policy ; 
^nd  therefore,  as  this  bill  was  founded  on 
thq  common  law,  and  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  declaring  what  was  the  law  on 
the  subject  to  those  who  were  inclined  to 
embark  their  fortunes  in  this  stnigeley  he 
should  give  it  his  most  willing  anddecided 
support.  It  was  to  apply  not  merely  to 
those  who  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  insurgents,  but  to  those  who  enlist- 
ed without  a  Hcense  from  the  Crown  in  the 
service  of  any  power  whatsoever.  There 
was  a  provision  in  it  to  prevent  its  affisct- 
ing  those  who  were  already  in  the  service 
of  the  insurgents,  which  he  considered  to 
be  no  less  than  what  was  required  by 
justice  and  policy :  those  who  entered  into 
it  hereafler,  would  enter  into  it  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  they  incurred  by  doing  so ;  and  if 
they  sinned  against  the  law  at  all,  would 
be  sinning  against  it  with  their  eyes  open. 
Thinking,  then,  as  he  did,  that  the  bill 
was  not  only  absolutely  just,  but  posi- 
tively necessary,  he  must  repeat,  that  the 
House  in  enacting  it  would  d6  nothing 
more  than  what  justice,  and  its  own  high 
character,  detnanded  that  it  should  per- 
form. 

Mr.  Dennian  expressed  his  ostonishraeni 
at  some  of  the  arguments  that  had  been 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  more  particularly  those  of  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ha^  ^vailed 
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hfmtfilf,  10  ^ply  tcT  tKe  dfqb^nei  f«ifcH 
had  beeh  so  ablj  ihaintained  by  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend.  He  (Mf.  Denmati), 
as  a  lawyef.  would  say,  that  nb  lawyer, 
in  or  out  of  that  House,  c6u1d  show,  that 
his  hon.  abd  galladt  friend'6  doctrines 
Were  at  variance  with  the  taw  6f  Che  land. 
His  hott.  and  wllant  friehd  had  never  ar- 
gued against  the  richt  of  tne  legislature  to 
prohibit  the  subject  from  ^nterin^  into  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state,  ^at  his  hon. 
and  gallani  friend  had  justly  and  con- 
vincingly argued  was,  th$ttho^6  very  acts 
of  1736  and  1756,  which  it  wto  now  in- 
tended, for  a  certain  purpose,  to  revive, 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution; 
but  that  the  object  for  which  those^  l^cts 
had  been  passedf,  had  been  accomplished 
in  another  way.  The  object  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  fnehd  was,  to  show,  not  that 
the  sovereign  or  the  tegislature  had  no 
right  to  prevent  the  subject  from  enlisting 
in  a  foreign  service,  but  thdt  act's  of  this 
description  were  so  hostile  and  revolting 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  country,  that 
when  passed,  as  the  acts  of  1736  and  1756 
had  been  passed,  under  circumstances  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  at  pre- 
sent existing,  it  had  not  be^n  thought 
advisable  to  carry  theni  intd^ff^ct;  but 
that  their  oblect  had  bi^en  obtained  by 
courts  martial  and  other  means;  and 
thence  his  hon.  and  sallant  friend  had 
argued,  that  such  acte  w^e' nugatory, 
dnd  consequently  unnecessary. 

He  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  donjecture, 
by  what  ingenuity  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  could  torture  this  argument 
into  a  denial  of  the  power  of  tlie  sovereign 
8(nd  the  legislature.  Nor  was  he  less  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  how  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  could  contend,  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  the  country.  Could  that 
be  termed  a  neutral  measure,  which  pre- 
vented assistance  froih  going  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  and  allowed  it  to  go, 
without  hinarance  or  impedimeht|  to  the 
other?  That  such  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance,  no  man  in  his  senses 
could  doubt— not  indeed  by  the  enact- 
ments proposed,  but  by  the  virtual  effect 
they  would  have  if  carried  into  a  law. 
Because  the  British  government  specu- 
lated that  British  subjects  would  be  more 
disposed  to  fight  under  the  banners  of 
liberty  than  under  those  of  ojppA^ssion, 
they  wbhed  to  pass  i  taw  which  i^ontd 
preveni  the  former  from  receiving  assist- 
ance, aJid  which  could  have  naefibct  on 
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th^  Utt^;  l^ecau^'e  thero  w^  not  a  man 
in  th6  couhtrv,  with  the  h^art  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, that  did  not  ardently  pray  for 
the  /iuccess  of  the  Spanish  independents. 
If,  therefore,  this  bill  was  intended,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  it  ^as,  to  impede  that 
sttc^ess,  it  was  taking  up  the  mask  of 
neutrality,  in  order  to  conceal  the  de- 
structive designs  which  were  harboured 
aj^inst  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  majesty's, 
minfsters  contended,  that  the  proposed 
act  would  press  equally  on  both  the  belli- 
gerents. Supposing  that  to  be  the  case, 
where  waSf  the  necessity  of  it  ?  The  best 
a[nd  only  mode  of  keeping  the  balance  even 
between  the  parties,  would  be,  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood.  If,  by  the 
existing  law,  any  English  subject  had 
been  precluded  frqm  eimsting  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kii)g  of  Spain,  even  such  a  ctr-, 
cumstance  would  not  have  rendered  a  n^w 
law  n^essary;  as  our  neutrality  mighlf 
have  been  equally  maintained  by  simply 
repealing  the  existing  law;  but  every 
body  knew  that  no  such  event  had  oc- 
curred. If,  however,  \i  could  be  shown, 
that  bv  the  existing  law  si  single  British 
subject  had  been  prevented  from  entering 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  he  would 
pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  If  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  business,  let  the  existing  law 
be  repealed,  and  no  other  be  substituted. 
By  that  means  the  punishment  of  death^ 
which  was  at  present  the  penalty  for  such 
ehlistnfteht,  would  be  got  rid  o/,  and  the 
balance  would  be  held  evenly  between  the 
contending  parties.  <<  But  then,"  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  <<  is  the 
House  prepared  to  say,  that  it  siiall  be 
permitted  to  raise  recruits  for  a  foreign 
power  in  this  metropolis,  and  to  parade 
them  up  and  down  tne  Hay  market  and  St. 
James*s-street,  by  sound  of  trumpet  and 
beat  of  drum?"  Before  he  answered 
such  a  question,  he  might  be  allowed  to 

fiut  another,  namely,  «*  Has  any  thing 
ike  that  existed,  or  does  it  exist  at  the 
present  moment?"  If  it  did,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  put  down.  But,  in  order 
to  do  that,  was  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
new  code  of  neutrality  ?  Was  it  neces- 
sary that  England  should  depart  from  the 
policy  which  she  had  invariably  pursued, 
except  in  1736,  when  there  was  a  Pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  almost  every  foreign  power,  and 
when  therefore  no  subject  of  this  country 
could  take  up  arms  in  the  service  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  without  the  establishment  of 
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B  primSJacie  ctLWCf  that  he  was  in  hostility 
to  his  own  gOTernment  ?  If  there  was  no 
similarity  between  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, when  the  acts  of  1736  and  1756  were 
introduced,  and  its  present  state  (and 
he  thought  that  no  person  would  say 
there  was  any),  ought  parliament,  for  a 
mere  temporary  expediency,  to  lay  down 
a  permanent  rule  of  so  extraordmary  a 
nature,  affecting  as  it  did  the  rights  of 
neutral  belligerents.  From  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history  to  the  9th  of 
George  2nd  (when  peculiar  circumstances 
called  for  such  a  measure),  there  was  no 
law  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  this 
countrj^  from  enlisting  in  the  service 
of  foreign  states.  In  the  Spanish  war  in 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  war  of  the 
Huffuenots,  the  gentry  of  England  had 
fredy  and  without  hindrance  entered  into 
the  contest ;  the  sovereign  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  permit  his  subjects  to  carry  their 
talents  and  courage  to  any  field  in  which 
they  might  be  rendered  most  available  to 
their  possessor.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  pause  before  it 
abrogated,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  a 
system  which  had  so  long  and  so  advan- 
tageously prevailed. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
site contended,  that  the  bill  was  in 
furtherance  of  the  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law.  But  the  common  law,  if  en- 
forced, was  already  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  By  tht*  issue  of  the  writ  ne 
exeat  regno  the  Crown  might  prevent  its 
subjects  from  quitting  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  the  issue  of  another  writ,  it  might  re- 
call those  who  had  quitted  it ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  wished 
to  recall  to.  their  homes  those  natives  of 
Great  Britain  who  had  entered  into  the 
Independent  service,  and  if  they  chose 
to  take  so  great  a  responsibility  on  them- 
selves, as  such  a  step  would  inevitably 
draw  upon  them,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so  at  any  moment  that  they 
thought  fit  to  issue  the  mandate.  In- 
deed, if  such  a  measure  was  right  and  ex- 
pedient— if  circumstances  demanded  that 
It  should  be  adopted— why  had  not  mi- 
nisters previously  taken  it?  Why  did 
they  hesitate  to  take  it  now  i  And  why 
did  they  call  upon  parliament  to  do  for 
them  what,  if  that  was  the  case,  they 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago  ?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  measure  was  impolitic, 
why  was  parliament  urged  to  enforce  a 

Slan  which  was  any  thing  else  than  bene- 
cial  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  i  It 
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would  perhaps  be  said,  that  such  a  step  as 
that  to  which  he  had  adverted  would  be 
totally  inefficient.  That  he  denied.  He 
maintained  that  it  would  be  quite  efficient. 
It  was  a  step  firequently  resorted  to  by 
private  individuals,  and  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it]was  not  applicable  to  a  public 
emergency.  If  the  issue  of  a  ne  exeat 
regno  was  impolitic,  why  did  ministers  re- 
commend to  parliament  the  adoption  of  a 
measure,  which,  as  it  would  be  far  more 
general,  would  be  more  extensively  im- 
politic i  Let  it  be  also  rememberea,  that 
if  it  were  once  to  be  established  by  law 
that  no  subject  should  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  state  until  he  obtained 
a  license  from  the  king,  to  grant  such  a 
license  would  then  become  an  act  of  hos- 
tility towards  the  power  with  which  that 
foreign  state  was  at  war.  As  long  as 
subjects  might  freely  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  foreign  states  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Crown,  that  inconvenience  could 
not  occur ;  but  when  it  was  once  esta- 
blished by  law,  that  the  specific  consent 
of  the  Crown  was  necessary,  the  act  of 
granting  that  consent  would  be  considered 
as  the  act  of  a  belligerent. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
said  that  there  was  no  clause  in  the  bill 
which  tended  to  injure  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
member  for  London,  however,  in  pre- 
senting the  petition  which  he  had  that 
evening  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  which,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in  the 
House,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  have  found  was  not  the  only  one 
against  the  bill,  had  clearly  pointea  out 
some  of  the  injuries  which  the  country 
would  experience  from  it  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  if  it  were  passed  into  a 
law.  He  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, and  of  the  whole  House  to  one  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  more  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
country  than  any  clause  which  he  had 
ever  read  in  any  act  of  parliament.  If 
the  bill  were  aUowed  to  pass  with  that 
provision,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  any  commercial  or  social  inter- 
course with  South  America.  He  alluded 
to  the  following  clause : — "  And  be  it 
further  enacted  that  in  case  any^  ship  or 
vessel,  in  any  port  or  place  within  his 
majesty's  dominions,  shall  have  on  board 
any  person  or  persons*'  (the  House  would 
observe  that  they  mi^ht  be  South  Ame- 
ricans,  and  not  British  subjects)  <<  who 
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ihall  have  been  eolisted  or  entered  to 
ierve,  or  shall  have  engaged,  or  agreed, 
or  been  procured  |o  enlist  or  enter  or 
serve,  or  who  shall  be  departing  from  his 
majesty's  dominions  for  the  purpose,  and 
with  the  intent  of  enlistine  or  entering  to 
serve*  or  to  be  employed,  or  of  serving 
or  being  engaged  or  employed  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  po- 
tentate, colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  people,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  exercising  or  assuming  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  government  in  or  over  any 
foreign  colony,  province,  or  part  of  any 
province  or  people,  either  as  an  officer, 
soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  pustoms,  where  any  such  officers 
of  the  customs  shall  be,  and  in  any  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  which  there 
are  no  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs, 
for  any  governor  or  persons  having  the 
chief  civil  command,  to  detain  and  pre- 
vent an^  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  to  cause 
such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  detained  and 
prevented  from  proceeding  to  sea  on  her 
voyage  with  sucn  persons  as  aforesaid  on 
board.''  So  that  by  that  clause  any  ship 
was  liable  to  be  detained,  if  a  common  in- 
former stated  that  he  suspected  she  had 
any  person  on  board  who  nad  enlisted,  or 
even  who  intended  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of 
South  American  freedom — a  suspicion 
which,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
disprove.  And  that,  beit  remembered,  was 
to  be  the  permanent  law  on  the  subject. 
.  The  next  clause  of  the  bill  was  also 
most  extraordinary.  It  was  as  follows : 
««  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any 
master,  or  other  person  having,  or  taking 
the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or 
vessel  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  any 
part  of  his  majesty's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas,  shall  knowingly  and  willmgly 
take  on  board,  or  if  such  master  or  other 
person  havins  the  command  of  any  such 
•hip  or  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  owners  of 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  knowingly 
engage  to  take  on  board  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  have  been  enlisted  or 
entered  to  serve,  or  shall  have  engaged 
or  agreed,  or  been  procured  to  enlist  or 
enter  or  serve,  or  who  shall  be  departing 
from  his  majesty's  dominions  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intent  of  enlisting  or 
enteriiig  to  serve,  or  to  be  employed,  or 
of  serving,  or  beinff  engaged  or  emplojfted, 
in  any  naval  or  mOitary  service,  contrary 
(  vOXto  XL.) 


to  the  protisions  of  this  act,  such  master 
or  owner,  or  other  person  as  aforesaid, 

shall  pay  the  sum  of  • for  each,  and 

every  person  so  taken,  or  engaged  to  be 
taken  on  board;  and  moreover,  every 
such  ship  or  vessel,  so  having  on  board, 
conveying,  carrying,  or  transporting  any 
such  person  or  persons,  shall  and  may  be 
seized  and  detained  by  the  collector, 
comptroller,  surveyor,  or  other  officer  of 
the  customs,  until  such  penalty  or  penal- 
ties shall  be  satisfied  and  paid,  or  until 
such  master  or  person,  or  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  shall  give 
good  and  sufficient  bail  for  the  payment 
of  such  penalty  or  penalties."  By  the 
last  clause  of  the  bill  it  was  further 
enacted,  **  that  if  any  action  or  suit  shall 
be  commenced,  either  in  Great  Britam  or 
elsewhere,  against  any  person  or  persons 
for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  m  rules  and  regulations,  privileges 
and  protections,  as  to  maintaining  or  de« 
fending  any  suit  or  action,  and  pleading 
therein,  or  any  costs  thereon,  in  relation 
to  any  acts,  matters,  or  things  done,  or 
that  may  be  done  by  any  officer  of  cus- 
toms or  excise,  or  by  any  officer  of  his 
majesty's  navy,  under  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  force,  on  or  immediatdy  before 
the  ,  for  the  protection  of  the 

revenues  of  customs  and  excise,  or  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  shall  apply  and  be 
in  full  force  in  any  such  action  or  suit  as 
shall  be  brought  for  any  thing  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  in  as  full  and 
ample  a  manner,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  if  the  same  privileges  and  pro- 
tections were  repeated  and  re-enacted  in 
this  act."  He  did  not  perfectly  under- 
stand what  the  latter  part  of  this  clause 
alluded  to.  When,  however,  the  circum- 
stance that  half  the  penalty  was  to  go  to 
a  common  informer  and  Uie  other  half 
to  the  Crown  (bemg  in  fact  a  premium 
offered  for  the  detention  of  every  vessel 
in  his  majesty's  harbours),  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  Custom-house 
officers,  by  the  last  clause,  were  consi- 
dered, it  appeared  pretty  certain,  that 
very  few  ships  indeed,  woiud  be  permitted 
to  sail  for  South  America  without  mo- 
lestation; and  yet  it  was  argued  that 
no  injury  could  accrue  from  the  bill  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  I  It  certainly 
was  not  to  be  conceived,  even  if  the 
prindple  of  the  measure  should  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Hous^  that  all  the  extraordi- 
nary regulations,  which  it  at  presentxon- 
tained,  would  be  passed ;  but|  as  his  boo* 
(8L) 
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And  gallant  friend  had  wdl  obiarvedy  they* 
ahowed  the  animus  with  which  the  bill 
waa  framed. 

It  had  been  contended  in.fayour  of  the 
new  meaaure,  that  it  subatituted  the  pa- 
niahment  of  transportation  for  seven  yeara* 
for  the  punishment  of  death,  denounced 
by  the  existing  law*  But  for  his  part,  he 
would  much  rather  that  it  should  be  de- 
clared that  the  existing  law,  with  all  its 
professed  severity  should  be  extended 
for  the  porpose  in  view,  than  tliat  the 
present  bill,  with  its  provision  for  detain* 
ing  vessels  should  be  adopted.  For,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  impreaaion  would 
be  that  it  was  merely  a  measure  to  please 
Ferdinand,  which  would  never  be  acted 
upon;-*that  it  would  remain  a  dead 
letter.  But  as  the  proposed  law  now 
stood,  with  the  terrible  power  which  it 
gave  to  Custom-house  officers  to  detam 
abipa  having  en  board  any  person  who 
was  suspected  of  even  entertaining  an  in- 
tention to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Spaniih  colonies,  it  would  be  put  into 
active  operation,  and  would  be  productive 
of  most  injurious  consequences.  The 
general  complexion  of  the  measure  was 
such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one, 
who  duly  considered  it,  to  deny  that  sodi 
would  be  the  result  of  its  adoption. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  had  another 
vemark  to  make  upon  the  bill.  Never  was 
any  thing  90  unwise  or  so  ungracious  as 
the  time  chosen  lor  proposing  such  a 
measure.  A  great  part  of  the  popdation 
of  England  bad,  by  the  policy  and  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  been  made  mili- 
tary. They  could  not  turn  their  attention 
to  any  other  subject ;  they  had  been  ren- 
dered unfit  for  any  other  occupation ;  and 
DOW  the^  were  to  be  cut  off  fVom  the  only 
service  m  which  all  their  military  enthu- 
siasm might  be  freely  indulged,  and  all 
their  military  talents  be  safely  exereised. 
That  was  not  the  only  &n\  whieh  would 
ensue  fh)m  the  bilL  It  would  prevent 
those  social  ties  from  beiog  formed  with 
an  infant  state  which  might  eventually 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  this  country.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  against  this  bill. 
But  it  wai  not  merely  the  direct  operation 
of  the  meanire  in  putting  an  end  lo  the 
oommercial  connexion  of  this  conntry  with 
South  America,  that  the  petitioaers  com- 
plained of.  Thar  complaint  was,  that  if,, 
under  the  made  of  neutrality^  parliament, 
ungenerously  and  ui^uUy  threw  »  wvigbt 
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inlo?  the  scale  of  Spain  in  bar  conteft  with 
the  colonies,  they  would  not  only  destroy 
all  commercial  connexions  between  thia 
country  and  South  America,  but  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  those  social  tiea^ 
and  the  occurrence  of  that  domestic  ift^ 
tercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countriea  which  endeared  man  to  man^ 
and  which,  in  their  ultimate  operation^ 
might  be  most  beneficial  to  England* 
And  for  what.purpose  was  all  this  to  take 
place  ?    For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 

the  defence  of  the  most But  perhaps  ia 

was  advisable  not  to  speak  of  the  govern^ 
moot  of  Old  Spain  as  it  deserved ;  and  he 
would  therefore  content  himself  with  say- , 
ing,  that  the  measure  was  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the 
worst  government  in  the  world.  He  would 
not  pay  such  a  government  the  compIi« 
ment  of  taking  any  st^  whatever  in  ita 
support.  If  this  bill,  therefore,  had  ori« 
ginated  from  any  communicatJOQ  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  government,  he 
thought  the  House  called  upon  to  re^^acd 
it  wiui  the  greatest  suspicion ;  but  if  it 
proceeded  from  a  higher  than  its  osten* 
sible  quarter.— if  it  came,  recommended 
by  that  imperial  combination  which  had 
arrogated  to.  itself  the  right  of  disposing 
of  uke  fates  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  which  had  undertaken  to  regulate 
Europe,  and  to  maintain  what  it  chose 
to  term  her  tranquillity,  it  was,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  still  more  objectionable.  But  let 
its  origin  be  what  it  might;  considering  it 
to  be  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  sound  policy,  it  should  meet 
with  nothing  from  him  but  the  most  de* 
termined  hostility ;  and  he  should  there- 
fore wmrmly  support  his  hon.  and  gallant 
friend's  amendment. 

Mn  W^n  observed,  that  if  the  descrip* 
tioa  which  the  hon.  and  learned  ^tle« 
m^  who  had  just  set  down  had  given  of 
the  operation  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae, 
namely,  that  it  would  prevent  any  enlistitig 
<Ai  one  side  of  the  question,  wdthoat 
touehing  the  other,  had  been  appUed  ta 
the  existing  law,  he  would  have  acfcnow^ 
ledged  its  accuracy.  According  to  the 
present  law,  if  an  agent  of  the  kii^  of 
Spain  were  to  attempt  to  recruit  a  sinde 
Rian  for  the  cause  of  his  royal  nlaster,  ne 
would  subject  himself  to  indictment,  and 
to  the  possible  forfeiture  of  life ;  while  an 
agent  of  Uie  Spanish  colonies  might  re* 
cruit  (as  indeed  had  been  doae)^  embark, 
dtkA  carry  out  to  South  Aoierica,  as  manv 
men  aa  be  ceakl  prevail  upon  to  go,  mm 
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4»6rftctifiip«Bitj«    The  iioik  and  fearned 
gentleauMi  had  declared  that  be  would 
ftbandoB  his  opposition  to  the  biU»  if  an 
inatance  coold  be  shown  him  of  a  single 
individual  having  been  prevented  enlisting 
in  the  service  ofthe  king  of  Spain.    But, 
if  no  audi  instance  was  to  be  found,  to 
what  naight  it  be  attributed?    To  the 
state  of  the  law.    No  agent  ofthe  king  of 
Spain  would  venture  bis  life  in  such  an 
attempt.    If  such  an  attempt  were  made, 
would  it  not  be  the  obvious  duty  of  any 
South  American  agent  to  his  employers 
to  prefer  an  indictment  against  the  per- 
son making  it?   He  denied  that  the  acts 
of  the  9th  and  29th  Geo.  2nd»  had  re- 
mamed  a  dead  letter.    There  were  cases 
of  persons  who  had  been  executed  under 
those  statutes,  which  he  had  met  with  in 
old   magasines   and   other  publications, 
which  were  the  best  channels  of  informa* 
lion  relative  to  such  transactions.    He 
also  denied^  that  in  1736,  when  the  act  of 
the  ninth  of  George  2nd  was  passed,  we 
isere  at  war,  as  had  been  alleged,  with 
the  whole  continent.    No  such  general 
boatiUtJ|r  existed  at  that  period.— Whether 
the  bill  was  considered  with  reference  to 
its  general  principle  or  to  its  particular 
enactments,  ne  equally  considered  it  tobea 
■seasurf  not  only  warranted  but  demanded 
by  circumstances.    The  hon.  gentleman 
here  entered  into  a  variety  of  observations, 
in  reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  mover,  in  which  he  ad- 
verted to  die  Irish  and  Scotch  who  were 
employed  in  France,  Spain,  and  Austria 
at  former  periods,  in  opposition  to  the 
British  arms,  and  not  treated  in  any  other 
manner  than  as  being  entitled  to  be  so 
employed,  msintaining  that  they  owed  no 
allegiance  to  this  country — for  that  they 
were  the  descendants  of  families  domici- 
liated in  the  various  nations  of  the  conti* 
Bent.*— The  hon.  and  gallant  member  had 
alluded  to  the  policy   of  the  Swiss,  in 
aUowiog  their  troops  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  any  powers  with  whom  they  were 
at  peace.    It  was  true  that  Swiss  soldiers 
were  at  Vhwtv  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
that  pow^r  which  paid  them  best ;  but  he 
h<»ped  he  ^ould  never  see  such  a  principle 
introduced  into  this  country.    He  hoped 
never  to  see  recruiting  parties  going  about 
enlisting  British  subiects  to  point  their 
bayonets  against  each  other  for  the  sake 
af  gani.-^Another  avgoment  used  against 
this  bill  was,  that  the  common  law  being 
against  such  enlistment^  there  was  tbere- 
Het  no  Med   of  any  additional 


sure  being  introduced.  But  it  would  be 
Inconvenient  to  resort  to  the  common  law, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  party  had  actually  en- 
tered the  service,  a  contract  to  enter 
not  being  si^oient  to  procure  a  con- 
viction. Then  came  an  observation,  that 
writs  of  ne  exeat  regno  might  be  issued. 
The  House,  however,  would  perceive 
the  ine£Bciency  of  such  a  measure  to  re- 
medy the  evil  complained  of.  Separate 
writs  must  be  issued  to  the  parties,  and 
before  this  could  be  done,  uie  mischief 
would  be  eflected.  It  was  urged  that 
hitherto  only  a  few  officers  had  entered 
the  service  of  South  America ;  but  what 
was  the  fact  ?  The  enlistments  were  car- 
ried on  in  so  open  and  public  a  manner, 
that  it  was  disgraceful  to  ministers  not  to 
have  interfer^  before.  He  had  lately 
been  informed  by  an  officer,  that  in  one 
instance,  a  battalion  had  been  paid  off  at 
Chatham,  and  that  SOO  of  the  men  were 
immediately  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
South  America.  The  same  system  was 
going  on  now,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
Irish  acts  for  preventing  6U(;h  enlistments, 
ought  to  be  recited  in  the  present  bill. 
There  were  three  Irish  acts  to  this  effect: 
the  two  first  were  similar  td  those  in  force 
in  England;  the  third  went  further:  it 
enacted  that  any  person  entering  into  the 
service  of  France  or  Spain,  without  the 
consent  of  government,  sliould,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalties  of  the  previous  acts, 
be  deprived  of  taking  an  inheritance  in 
that  country.  He  thought  the  laws  on 
this  subject  ought  to  be  made  unifonp  in 
both  countries.— But  it  was  urged,  that  if 
this  bill  passed,  any  license  on  the  part  of 
government  allowing  persons  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  a  neutral  power,  would  be 
a  breach  of  neutrality.  There  were  in- 
stances, however,  to  the  contrary.  In 
the  case  of  admiral  Knowles,  for  instance, 
power  was  given  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  Turkey,  yet  it  was  not  considered  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  All  belligerent 
powers  had  a  right  to  remonstrate  with 
neutral  powers  against  assisting  their  op- 
ponents. In  the  American  war,  when 
France  assisted  the  Americans,  this  coun- 
try remonstrated,  and  though  there  existed 
less  good  faith  in  the  French  cabinet  at 
that  period  than  in  any  other  in  Europe,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  and  they  used 
means,  ostensibly  at  l^t,  to  prevent 
French  sobjecta  from  acting  against  us 
We  were  called  upon  by  all  our  foreign 
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relations,  to  preserve  a  atrict  neutrality, 
and  it  was  no  answer  to  sa^,  that  we  bfid 
no  laws  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
British  subjects  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies.  We  should  be  told  that  we 
ought  to  make  such  laws  if  none  existed. 
There  was  one  clause  of  the  bill  which  he 
Ihoueht  might  be  amended.  It  was  that 
which  empowered  the  detention  of  vesseb 
found  to  have  persons  going  to  join  foreign 
powers  on  board.  He  admitted,  tmit 
the  proof  authorismg  such  detention 
ought  to  be  fixed.  Any  objections  to 
this  clause  might  be  amended  in  a  com- 
mittee— it  did  not  make  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bilL  It  was  the  duty  or  this 
country  not  to  adopt  a  policy  different 
from  the  other  states  of  Europe.  If  we 
were  to  sanction  the  existing  system,  then 
British  subjects  might  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  power  on  the  eve  of  its 
entering  into  a  war  with  their  native  coun- 
try. He  denied  that  because  men  had 
fought  in  defence  of  their  country,  they 
were  therefore  rendered  unfit  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  civil  situations  of  life. 
Jf,  indeed,  British  subjects  were  allowed 
to  fight  in  the  cause  of  South  America, 
they  must  necessarily  be  rendered  less  fit 
to  serve  their  own  country  than  before. 
The  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried 
on  difiered  materially  from  the  warfare  of 
regular  governments;  it  was  carried  on 
with  a  ferocity  and  a  barbarity  unknown 
in  Europe;  in  fact,  a  soldier  in  South 
America  must  be  a  freebooter,  and  live, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  committing  depre- 
dations. The  present  measure  was  In 
accordance  with  the  ceneral  law  of  na- 
tions,^ and  only  called  upon  this  country 
to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality^not  only 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  with 
respect  to  the  other  powers  on  the  conti- 
nent. He  did  not  mean  to  be  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  Spanish  government,  but  he 
libould  be  sorry  to  hear  it  pleaded  in 
excuse  for  the  violation  of  our  promised 
neutrality,  that  we  were  advocating  the 
cause  of  freedom.  As  to  the  private  sol- 
diers who  had  entered  the  South  Ameri- 
can service,  he  was  confident  that  not  one 
of  them  had  been  actuated  by  a  feeling 
superior  to  the  gain  they  were  likely  to 
derive  from  their  emplojrment.  Under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  F,  Douglas  said,  he  should  not 
have  offered  himself  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  were  it  not  for  the  extraordi- 
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nary  arguments  used  in  support  of  this 
bill.  He  had  entertained  solne  hopes 
that  this  measure  would  not  have  been 
persevered  in — not  from  any  feeling  of 
ministers  of  its  obnoxious  and  baneful  . 
effiM:ts,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
sense  of  the  country,  was  against  it 
—from  a  conviction  that  they  knew  it 
would  be  destructive  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country;  attid  that 
they  would  sink  themselves  still  l6wer  in 
public  estimation  by  carrying  it  into  effect. 
In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed;  he  found,  on  the  contratj,  that 
notwithstanding  alljthe  evils  of  which  the 
measure  was  productive,  ministers  were 
still  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
but  he  trusted  the  sense  of  the  House 
would  be,  as  the  sense  of  the  country 
was,  decidedly  against  it.  In  the  contest 
of  the  South  Americans  against  the  op- 
pressions of  Spain,  there  was  more  Eng- 
lish feeling  engaged,  and  more  British 
interests  involved,  than  in  any  other  con- 
test Uiat  had  for  a  long  time  occurred. 
This  was  owing  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  tyranny  against  which  they  struggled, 
the  rights  which  they  strove  to  est^lish, 
and  the  commercial  advantages  which 
their  liberty  would  enable  them  to  extend 
to  us,  but  to  a  recollection  of  our  former 
intercourse  with  them.  We  could  not 
forget  that  we  first  invited  them  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  which  out  government  was 
now  tryinz  to  reimpose,  and  that  the 
birth  of  their  independence  took  place 
under  the  protection  of  England.  We 
bad  been  accused  of  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  freedom  when  it  suited  our  views,  and 
of  repressing  it  when  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site commenced  his  negotiations,  and 
found  that  his  policy  no  longer  required 
its  assistance.  The  change  had  been 
realized  in  the  conduct  of  this  govern- 
ment towards  South  America,  but  he 
trusted  the  le^tislature  would  not  permit 
it  to  be  realized  in  the  policy  of  the 
nation.  We  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Spain  witliout  stipulating  for  a  change  in 
our  laws.  Let  Spain  have  the  fulfilment 
of  her  bond  from  the  noble  lord,  and  let 
English  feeling  and  English  heroism  be 
allowed  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  states 
rising  from  under  her  oppression.  The 
noble  lord  could  only  pledge  himself  to 
answer  the  demand  of  Spain  in  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  his  country  allowed  him — be 
could  only  agree  to  prevent  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers,  or  the  sailing  of  armameotSt 
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by  the  powers  which  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution put  into  his  hands ;  he  could  not 
stipulate  with  a  foreign  state  to  alter 
those  laws,  or  engage  to  do  aoy  thing  that 
implied  a  legblative  change.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had  said 
that  the  principle  of  the  present  bill  was 
recognized  in  the  policy  of  every  other 
state  but  this,  and  that  we  should  be  sin- 
gular in  refusing  to  accede  to  it.  Such 
a  sioffularity  was  a  thing  not  at  all  alarm* 
ing :  tie  should  be  more  alarmed  at  a  con- 
formity with  the  policy  of  foreign  states. 
A  minister  of  this  country,  when  pressed 
to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
laws,  in  order  to  please  foreign  despots, 
should  answer,  <<  I  cannot."  Our  policy 
had  always  been  as  peculiar  as  our  cha- 
racter, our  genius,  and  our  constitution ; 
and  while  to  that  peculiarity  we  owed  our 
liberty,  our  glory,  and  our  greatness,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  much  concern 
with  us  how  it  was  viewed  in  our  foreign 
relations.  So  far  from  maintaining  the 
principles  of  neutrality,  this  bill  wowd  do 
quite  the  reverse,  whUe  the  nobJe  lord 
liimself  would  allow  that  its  provbions 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  our  commer- 
cial policy.  In  our  present  commercial 
distress,  while  our  trade  was  in  a  state  of 
stagnation,  and  our  manufacturers  were 
suffering  almost  intolerable  hardships  from 
the  want  of  sale  for  the  produce  of  their 
industry.  Providence  seemed  to  have 
opened  to  us  the  markets  of  South  Ame- 
rica— a  country  of  immense  extent,  and 
of  unlimited  wealth,  whose  resources 
would  grow  with  the  growth  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  in  a  short  time  enable  it  to 
purchase  and  consume  whatever  we  could 
export  for  iu  use.  The  disposition  of  the 
people  of  the  new  states  ought  therefore 
to  be  consulted,  as  the  means  of  promot- 
ing an  intercourse  so  beneficial.  Fashion 
Vuled  in  states  as  much  as  among  indivi- 
duals. The  South  Americans  were  habi- 
tuated to  consider  us  as  friends  and 
models ;  they  wished  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  freemen,  and  to  enter  into  poli- 
tical relations  with  freemen.  Such  a 
disposition  we  should  foster,  not  only  for 
the  advantaj^  it  might  bring,  but  for  the 
evils  which  it  might  prevent ;  for,  let  the 
House  consider  what  might  be  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  a  union  with  states, 
which  from  that  rejection  might  be  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  the  North  American  re- 
public, and  thus  compose  along  with  it 
an  alliance  of  incalculable  strength,  pos- 
sessing a  country  of  immense  extent,  full 


of  resources,  disposed  by  its  geographical 
position  for  the  most  extensive  commerce 
and  the  closest  intercourse,  and  combined 
to  employ  all  its  energies  against  the 
trade  ai^d  power  of  this  country  from 
ancient  jealousy  or  contetnned  friendship. 
We  should  therefore  draw  the  bonds  of 
affection  closer  between  ourselves  and  the 
South  Americans,  by  allowing  those  who 
had  bled  in  the  service  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  who  could  not  now  find  subsistence 
or  employment  at  home,  to  go  out  to  their 
assistance,  to  acquire  additional  expe- 
rience in  the  new  world,  and  to  promote 
the  progress  of  human  happiness  and 
freedom.  They  there  would  learn,  not  to  . 
support  the  dominion  of  continental  des- 
potism, but  to  co-operate  with  freemen  in 
the  recovery  of  their  rights,  and  would 
return  home  not  only  better  soldiers,  but 
better  citizens  and  better  Englishmen. 
They  would  be  taught  in  the  same  school 
with  our  Raleighs  and  Essexes,  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  in  combating  the  ^ 
despotism  of  Spain  in  a  similar  cause. 
He  should  therefore  oppose  the  bill,  be* 
cause  he  would  not  consent  to  alter  our 
internal  policy  to  suit  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  because  he  was  convinced  that 
its  principle  was  dictated  by  a  set  of  so- 
vereigns who  were  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  ipdependence  [Hear,  hear!]. 

Mr.  marryat  said:— Sir;  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last  but  one,  observed, 
that  we  shoula  best  show  our  neutrality 
by  passing  the  bill  now  under  discussion ; 
but  I  conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
shall  best  show  our  neutrality  by  doing 
nothing,  and  that  the  moment  we  begin 
to  legislate,  we  take  a  part.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  introduced  the  bill 
admits,  that  the  common  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  inefficient  for  the  purpose  he  has 
in  view ;  and  before  we  depart  from  that 
strict  neutrality  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  observe,  in  the  present  con- 
test between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  by 
altering  our  laws  in  order  to  give  an  nd- 
vantage  to  one  party  over  the  other,  we 
surely  ought  most  seriously  to  consider 
the  justice  of  the  ^use  in  which  we  are 
about  to  engage.  The  government  exer- 
cised by  Spain  in  her  South  American  do- 
minions is,  perhaps,  the  most  despotic  of 
which  history  can  furnish  an  example.  It 
has  happened  to  me  to  be  an  eye-witness 
of  it  in  the  early  part  of  my  life ;  and  my 
remarks  upon  it  are  therefore  founded  on 
actual  observation  and  personal  know- 
ledge.   Spain^  not  satisfied  with  that  mo- 
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Dopoly  which  mother  oouotriei  in  ge- 
neral cUtim  of  the  conmerce  of  their  co- 
lonies»  actually  farmed  it  out  to  another 
set  of  monopolists,  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz ;  that  being  the  only  port  to  which 
the  colonies  were  permitted  to  trade ;  and 
what  with  the  duties  exacted,  first  in 
SpatOy  and  afterwards  in  the  oolootes,  and 
the  prolits  made  by  the  monopolists,  every 
article  was  charged  to  the  colonists  eA  an 
•dTmnoe  of  not  less  than  SOO  per  cent 
upon  its  original  co^  Tbis,  thongh  a 
heavy  tax  opott  their  industry,  was  the 
least  of  th«r  grievances ;  and  as  a  feather 
in  the  scale,  when  compared  with  the 
iweightier  oppressions  they  suffevui  from 
the  adaaittistration  of  their  local  govem- 
inent.  All  places  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment were  abut  against  them,  and  filled 
by  the  natives  of  Old  Spain ;  court  &- 
yourites  who  were  sent  out  to  make  their 
forttines,  and  who  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  mission  with  tlie  utmost  possible 
ceferity,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  unhappj 
C(donists;  or  men  who  purchased  their 
attaatioBs,  and  indemnified  themselves  in 
liice  manner.  Even  the  necessaries  of  life 
wese  atade  the  subjects  of  exdosive  privi- 
lege. At  this  moment,  no  man  can  sell 
a  barrel  of  flour  in  the  island  of  Cul^ 
without  first  purchasing  the  permission  of 
the  marquis  D'Arouca ;  and  thus  the 
princely  rev*emie  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  is 
wrung  firom  the  hard'^arned  contributions 
(rf  the  meanest  wretches,  who  swallow  the 
morsel  of  bread  necessary  for  their  daily 
aubsistenoe.  The  very  sources  of  justice 
were  poisoned  at  the  fountain ;  the  judges 
notonotisly  received  fees,  or,  to  nsea  more 
proper  word,  bribes.  If  after  the  decision 
of  a  cause,  the  injured  party  thought 
proper  to  appeal  to  the  king  and  tbe 
council  of  me  Indies  at  Madrid,  the  ap- 

geal  was  Ibunded  on  a  statement  drawn  ixp 
y  the  corrupt  judge  who  had  tried  it,  so 
that  Todress  was  hopeless.  Printed  books 
were  prohibited,  unless  examined  by  the 
priests,  who  rejected  all  they  did  not  both 
approve  und  understand ;  so  that  the  light 
of  knowledge  was  widiheld  from  these 
oppressed  people,  and  they  were  kept  in 
darkness,  that  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  kept  in  subjection. 

In  1808,  when  Buonaparte  betrayed  dM 
royal  family  of  Spain  into  bis  power,  and 
•et  his  brother  Joseph  upon  <dieir  vacant 
throne,  tbe  Cortes  who  took  up  arms  for 
the  independence  of  their  country,  sent 
oat  accounts  to  the  colonieSf  of  the  revo- 
lution »Chat  had  taken  plsooi  and  cautioned 
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them  against  the  intrigues  nf  the  emia- 
aaries  of  tbe  usurper.  The  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, in  renly,  not  only  professed  their 
loyalty  to  Ferdinand  the  7th,  but  sent 
home  large  remittances  in  aid  of  his 
cause.  In  1810,  the  arms  of  France  having 
been  victorious,  and  all  the  fortified  places 
in  Spain  having  fallen  into  their  bands, 
the  junta  of  Seville  having  been  dispersed 
by  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  And*- 
luaia,  and  the  nation  being  left  withotit  a 
government,  and  almost  witiiottt  hope,  the 
Spanish  colonies,  by  a  simultaneous  move* 
ment,  established  juntas  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  affitira;  and  these, 
forming  themselves  into  tbe  Americaa 
Confederation  of  Venezuela,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, dated  Aprd  19th,  1810,  in 
which  they  acknowledged  Ferdinand  as 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  The  cotmcii 
of  regency,  in  whom,  after  the  disperwon 
of  the  junta  of  Seville,  the  new  feeble 
government  of  Spain  was  vested,  passed  a 
decree  about  the  same  time,  permitting 
the  odonies  to  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
for  such  articles  of  their  produce  as  Spain 
could  no  longer  furnish  a  asarket  for. 
Tbis  decpee,  meraUy  just  and  politically 
wise,  gave  gneat  offence  to  the  monopo- 
lising merchants  at  Cadiz,  and  through 
their  interest  was  revoked  on  the  17th  of 
June  following.  Under  tbe  same  in- 
fluence, and  in  tbe  same  spirit,  instruct 
tioos  were  sent  out  to  the  Caraccas,  to 
proclaim  and  punii^  as  traitors  all  tliose 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  elec* 
tions  of  the  provincid  juntss :  a  passionate 
as  well  as  impotent  ebullition  of  pride  and 
de^Mitism,  which  justified  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  on  the  principles 
of  self«d^noe,  and  aelf-preservatioo. 
SoBie  of  the  provinoes  submitted  to  this 
decree  of  the  regency  ot*  Cadiz,  and  re- 
established their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  others  did  not.  Tbus,  two  parties 
were  formed,  called  the  royalists  and  tho 
independenU,  and  their  dissentions  soon 
ripened  into  civil  war,  which  was  carried 
on  with  various  success,  till  Ferdinand  7th 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Spain  inf 
1814.  One  of  tbe  first  aots  of  his  reign 
was,  to  issue  a  |iroclamatioo  dissolving  we 
Cortes  of  Old  Spain,  and  forbtdding  tbem 
to  exercise  their  functions  on  pain  of  high 
tioaaon.'  Soon  afterwards,  he  rejected 
the  pcofiesed  naediation  of  Gmeat  Britain, 
which  had  been  solicited  by  ^be  junta  of 
the  Caraooas  in  1810,  and  fitted  out  an 
armament  to  eolbroe  the  unoflnditMoal 
bbedience  of  the  South  American  colo-^ 
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In  this  short  retrogped,  we  find  the 
government  of  Old  Spain  and  Ferdinand 
7th  uniforariy  maintaining  the  doctrine  of 
unconditional  submisaion  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
South  America  only  claiming  redress 
against  the  most  odious  and  insupportable 
tyranny  and  oppression.  The  justice  of 
the  case,  thererore,  appears  to  be  com* 
pletely  on  their  side. 

Another  consideration  which  ought  also 
to  engsge  our  att^ntiont  is  the  probable 
success  of  the  cause  we  are  called  upon  to 
support.  Whenever  a  country  extends 
her  colonies  beyond  a  due  proportion  to 
ber  own  territory  and  population,  they  as 
naturally  become  independent,  as  a  young 
man  when  he  grows  up,  shakes  off  the 
authority  of  his  parents,  and  acts  for  him* 
self.  According  to  this  law  of  Nature,  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  became 
independent  of  their  mother  country.  In 
like  manner,  Portugal  would  have  lost  the 
Brazils,  but  that  by  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  there,  she  transformed  the 
colony  into  the  mother  country,  and  the 
mother  country  into  a  dependency  on  the 
colony.  Spain  must  submit  to  the  same 
law.  Her  European  territory  consists  of 
25,000  square  leagues,  and  her  population 
is  estimated  at  eleven  millions.  Her  pro- 
vinces in  South  America  contam  500,000 
square  leagues  of  land,  and  the  poptilation 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  17  to  24 
Bullions.  If  Great  Britain  could  not  re- 
duce her  colonies  in  North  America,  when 
their  population  was  only  two  millions, 
what  chance  has  Spain  of  succeeding 
against  so  much  greater  odds,  and  with 
such  very  inferior  means  ?  Where  are  the 
resources  of  Spain  for  carrying  on  this 
contest  ?  Her  treasures  are  in  the  mines 
of  South  America.  The  timber  for  build- 
ing her  ships  is  growing  in  the  forests  of 
South  America.  Her  revenues  depend 
upon  the  commerce 'of  South  America* 
All  these  are  now  lost  to  ^9pain,  and 
gained,  to  her  colonies;  and  every  year 
the  war  continues,  will  add  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  one,  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
other.  America,  too,  has  a  poirerful  ally 
in  her  climate;  to  which  her  own  sons  are 
seasoned,  but  which  is  deadly  to  her  Eu- 
ropean invaders— she  has  oiuy  to  fly  to 
eo«iquer.  By  protracting  the  war,  her' 
ctimate  will  surely  perform  that  work  of 
extermination  on  the  tiroops  of  Ferdinand 
7th^  which  he  vainly  directs  them  to  exe- 
cute on  his  revolted  subjects*  Another 
aUy  she  has  in  both  th0  interest  and  fed* 
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ings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
whose  territories,  by  the  purchase  o^ 
Louisiana,  now  come  into  contact  with  the 
borders  of  Mexico.  The  great  and  avowed 
object  of  their  ambition^  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  vast  continent  whidi  they  inhabit 
should  become  independent  like  them- 
selves, and  the  New  World  one  day  rival 
the  Old.  Although  a  sop  has,  for  the  pre- 
sent, been  given  to  Cerberus,  by  the  ces* 
sion  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  Statesi 
the  policy  of  the  government  will  not 
long  be  able  to  restrain  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  be  compelled  to  join  this 
popular  and  patriotic  cause ;  an  event 
which  will  at  once  consummate  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  America.— If  we  look 
back  to  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  this 
country,  we  shall  find  nothing  that  can 
justify  the  claim  she  now  sets  up.  In 
1776,  when  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  declared  themselves  independent, 
she,  as  well  as  France  and  Holland,  opened 
her  ports,  both  in  Burope  and  America, 
to  their  flag,  and  supplied  them  with 
naval  and  muitary  stores.  In  consequence 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain,  she 
afterwards  prohibited  tlie  export  of  these 
articles;  but  the  prohibition  was  never 
enforced;  and,  in  1779,  she  issued  a 
manifesto,  declaring  war  against  us,  be- 
cause we  had  intercepted  a  trader  which 
she  declared,  she  as  a  neutral,  had  a  right 
to  carry  on.  Her  late  cession  of  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States,  has  certainly 
furnished  that  government  with  great  ad- 
ditional means  of  annoyanoe  to  our  West 
India  colonies,  in  case  of  war.  The  want 
of  regard  she  has  shown  in  both  these 
cases,  to  the  security  of  our  colonial  pos* 
sessions,  certainly  releases  us  fhmi  all 
obligations  to  interest  ourselves  about 
her's ;  and  leaves  us  at  full  liberty  to 
fbllow  the  dictates  either  of  interest  or 
policy. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  America,  on 
the  contrary,  have  given  themad^s  some 
claim  to  our  favourable  consideration* 
They  offisred  to  submit  to  the  mediation 
of  our  government,  which  Ferdinand  7th, 
(probably  not  feeling  very  sood  reason  to 
confide  m  the  justice  of  his  cause),  re- 
fused to  accept.  We  also  stand  pledged 
to  them  and  the  world,  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  present  contest,  which 
we  shall  not  do,  it  we  alter  our  laws  to 
favour  the  interests  of  either  party.  The 
future  conduct  of  South  America'  to  us 
will  be  regulated  by  ours  to  her  at  the 
present  aaoment*    Tlbe  commercial  inter* 
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course  with  that  sreat  conthient,  19  the 
object  to  which  allEurope*  and  America 
too>  are  looking  forward.  If  we  incur  her 
resentment,  by  assisting  Spain  in  attempt- 
ing her  subjugation,  we  can  expect  no 
share  of  it ;  but  if  we  act  fairly  and  im- 
partially towards  her,  then  we  shall  con- 
ciliate her  future  friendship,  and  be  placed 
by  her  hereafler,  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nations*  Spain  has  no 
right  to  injure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  commercial  world,  by  conti- 
nuing her  fruitless  attempt  to  subjugate 
South  America.  All  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
suffer  severely  from  this  war,  in  various 
ways.  Out  of  it  a  race  of  freebooters  and 
pirates  has  sprung  up,  who  plunder  all 
legitimate  commerce  without  distinction, 
and  who  never  can  be  subdued,  till  peace 
and  good  order  are  restored.  Besides, 
Spain  was  only  the  conduit  through  which 
the  treasures    of  South    America  were 

E cured  all  over  Europe.  The  produce  of 
er  mines,  and  the  other  valuable  produc- 
tions of  her  soil,  were  exchanged  for  our 
manufactures,  and  gave  life  and  animation 
to  our  domestic  industry.  Thus  we  are 
connected  with  America  by  a  chain  of 
gold,  like  that  by  which  the  poets  fabled 
that  Earth  was  suspended  to  the  vault  of 
Heaven ;  and  Spain  has  no  right  to  break 
this  chain,  by  carrying  on  a  war  of  de» 
vastation  and  extermination,  injurious  to 
all  her  neighbours,  and  ruinous  both  to 
herself  and  colonies. 

Our  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  give  no 
advantages  to  the  Independents,  that  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  other  advantages 
given  to  Spain.  If  British  officers  and 
troops  embark  in  the  cause  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, arms  and  ammunition,  the  sup- 
ply of  which  to  them  is  prohibited,  are 
not  only  permitted  to  Spain,  but  British 
ships  of  war  convoy  vessels  so  laden  to 
their  ports  of  destination.  As  an  under- 
writer, I  myself  ensured  a  vessel,  laden 
with  arms  andammunition,  from  Jamaica  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  made  a  return  of  premium 
for  her  being  convoyed  by  the  La  Pique 
frigate.  The  Independent  governments 
of  South  America  not  being  recognized, 
their  subjects  are  not  permitted  to  claim 
in  our  court  of  Admiralty.  The  Hercules, 
commanded  by  commodore  Brown,  in 
their  service,  was  carried  into  Antigua  by 
one  of  our  men  of  war,  and  condemned 
in  the  court  of  Vice  Admiralty  there. 
Commodore  Brown  appealed;  but  the 
learned  judge  who  presides  in  the  high 
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court  of  Admiralty  here,  would  not  con- 
sider him  as  before  the  court,  for  the  rea« 
son  above  mentioned,  which  in  his  opinion 
rendered  him  incapable  of  claiming  his 
property.  I  mention  this  case,  not  with 
a  view  to  impeach  the  decision  of  the 
learned  judge,  for  whose  profound  le^ 
knowledge,  in  common  with  all  the  wond, 
I  entertain  the  greatest  respect;  but 
merely  to  show  the  hardship  with  which 
our  laws,  as  they  at  present  stand,  bear 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  South 
America.  At  this  very  moment,  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz  is  full  of  British  vessels, 
hired  as  transports  to  carry  out  the  troops 
destined  to  act  against  them  ;  whilst  all 
assistance  to  their  cause  is  prohibited  by 
proclamations  of  the  governors  of  our  dif- 
ferent free  ports  in  the  West  Indies.  So 
strongly  has  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
Independents  been  acted  upon  in  Trini- 
dad, that  while  emigrants  of  the  royal 
party  have  been  promoted  to  situations  of 
honour  and  emolument,  an  asylum  has 
been  refused  to  persons  of  the  opposite 
party ;  and  even  when  a  number  of  the 
mhabitants  of  Guiria,  on  the  approach  of 
the  royalist  army,  embarked  on  board 
boats  and  canoes,  or  any  crafi  they  could 
find,  and  sought  refuge  in  Trinidad,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  land,  but  obliged 
to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
camfe,  where  they  were  massacred,  men, 
women,  and  children,  without  distinction. 
A  British  sloop  of  war  went  down  to 
Guiria  some  weeks  afterwards,  and  on 
their  return  the  officers  reported,  that  the 
carcasses  of  these  unhappy  wretches  had 
been  lefV  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  that  for  near 
two  leagues  together  their  bones  whitened 
the  shore.  Surely,  then,  Spain  can  have 
no  cause  to  complain,  of  the  pariialitif 
shown  to  the  cause  of  the  Independenu ! 
It  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy,  to  prevent  men  of  ardent  minds, 
who  have  embraced  the  profession  of  arms, 
from  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  any  foreign 

Eower,  while  Great  Briuin  is  at  peace.  It 
eeps  alive  that  military  spirit  which  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  tor  every  country 
to  maintain  among  her  subjects;  and 
which,  in  case  of  need,  she  may  recall  to 
her  own  service.  We  have  now  many 
meritorious  officers  on  half  pay,  who  find 
their  income  very  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  families.  We  have  also 
a  number  of  disbanded  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  many  of  whom  can 
find  no  occupationi  or  whose  long  military 
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habits  btre  unfitted  them  for  anj  other 
occupation.  If  these  men  imagine  (whe- 
tfier  right  or  wrong  is  not  the  question ), 
that  the  road  to  glory  and  fortune  is  open 
to  them  elsewhere,  it  seems  both  impolitic 
and  unjust  to  detain  them  here.  It  is 
convertrng  this  boasted  land  of  freedom 
into  a  great  prison ;  and  engendering  much 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  at  home, 
which  had  better  be  allowed  to  effenresce 
•broad.  Natural  justice  seems  to  require, 
that  every  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  his  talents,  or  pursue  his  interests, 
in  any  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  al- 
leffiance  he  owes  to  his  own  country.  I 
wish,  therefore,  the  acts  of  the  9th  and 
29th  of  George  2nd,  which  were  passed 
for  a  particular  and  temporary  purpose  to 
be  repealed.  By  this  means  we  should 
give  that  full  liberty  of  action  to  indivi- 
duals for  which  I  contend,  and  place  both 
the  belligerent  parties  on  a  footm^  of  per- 
fect equSity. — ^Much  has  been  said  about 
the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Spain, 
made  in  1814<;  but  this  binds  us  to  no- 
thing more,  than  to  prevent  the  supply  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores,  to 
tiie  revolted  provinces.  I  noticed,  in- 
deed, in  the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  the 
expression  or  a  wish  '<to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  amity,  that  at  present  so  happily 
Bubsist  between  their  Catholic  and  Britan* 
nic  majesties;"  but  I  considered  these 
words  merely  as  expressions  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  and  never  meant  to  be  seriously 
acted  upon,  or  I  should  have  thoueht  they 
called  for  the  reprehension  of  parliament, 
whenever  this  treaty  was  submitted  to 
their  consideration^  My  sentiments  are 
Very  far  from  according  with  the  wish  in 
this  preamble,  whether  I  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  Spanish  government  itself,  or 
thecharacter  of  themdividual  by  whom 
that  government  is  at  present  exercised. 
The  principles  of  the  Spanish  government 
are  tyranny  and  bigotry;  and  both  these 
principles  appear  to  be  acted  upon  to  their 
fullest  extent  by  Ferdinand  the  7th.  He 
has  re-established  the  Inquisition ;  he  has 
re-established  ihe  use  of  torture ;  he  has 
behaved  with  the  most  unparalleled  in- 
ffratitude  to  those  brave  men,  whose  va- 
lour and  patriotism,  with  British  aid, 
rescued  his  dommions  from  the  yoke  of 
an  usurper,  and  placed  upon  his  head  the 
crown  tnat  he  now  wears.  In  return,  he 
has  loaded  them  with  chains,  and  immured 
them  in  dungeons,  or  transported  them  to 
perish  in  pestilential  climates.  One  of 
lis  first  acu  of  gratitude  towards  us,  was 
•     (VOL.  XL.)  .       . 


to  offer  a  national  thanksgiving  to  God, 
that  his  land  was  no  longer  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  heretics.  He  has  waged 
a  war  of  extermination  against  his  subjects 
in  South  America,  instead  of  conciliating 
them  by  just  and  politic  concessions.  In 
short,  he  has  attempted  to  extirpate  every 
liberal  and  independent  sentiment  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  es- 
tablish the  reign  of  terror.  With  such  a 
government  as  this,  and  the  government 
of  a  free^country,  there  can  be  no  common 
bond  of  union ;  and  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
any  thing  farther  than  strict  neutrality 
enjoins,  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the 
public  feelings  as  to  the  best  interests  of 
this  countnr. 

Sir  C.  nobinson  said,  that  it  was  the 
dut^  of  the  House,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  act  without  reference  to  the 
merits  of  either  party  concerned,  but  upon 
the  ground  of  a  strict  neutrality.  On  that 
principle  he  conceived  the  present  mea- 
sure to  be  necessary.  After  the  struggle 
in  which  this  country  had  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  now  that  peace  was  restored, 
they  should  show  to  the  world,  that  they 
respected  the  law  of  nations,  and,  in  that, 
the  rights  of  a  strict  neutralitv.  In  a 
paper  lately  circulated,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved was  put  into  the  hands  of  roost  of 
the  members  of  that  House,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  practice  in  the  time  of  James 
1st,  with  respect  to  Spain.  The  situation 
of  the  two  countries  was  then  different  to 
what  it  was  now.  At  present  they  were 
at  peace  with  Spain,  but  at  the  penod*  al- 
luded to  were  in  strict  alliance  with  the 
United  Provinces,  and  had  cautionary 
towns  there,  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
defend.  In  all  the  treaties  with  Spain 
since  1630,  the  same  principle  as  that 
upon  which  this  bill  proceeded  was  recog- 
nised. The  treaty  of  1630  was  renewed 
in  1667,  and  lately  again  in  ISH.  The 
only  object  of  the  present  measure  was,  to 
remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
courts  of  admiralty  here  frequently  acted 
upon  the  principle  recognised  in  the  bill. 
There  was  a  case  in  the  28th  of  Charles 
2nd,  of  an  indictment  bi'ought  against  an 
English  subject  for  cruising  against  Spain 
in  a  French  ship.  Though  the  principle 
was  thus  admitted,  and  acted  upon  in  the 
courts,  it  did  not  follow,  that  a  measure 
for  recmraising  it  was  unnecessary  at  pre- 
sent. The  same  principle  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  treaty  of  1794  with  America. 
It  commenced  with  astipulation,  that  the 
subjects   and   citizens  of  both   nations 
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should  observe  a  strict  neutralitjr»  and  not  i 
accept  of  commissions  from  foreign  powers 
at  war  with  either;  that  in  suchaca8e» 
those  who  armed  or  equipped  letters  of 
marque,  should  be  considered  and  treated 
as  pirates.  This  was  certainly  too  seTere* 
and  the  courts  could  never  decide,  that 
persons  so  transgressing  were  guilty  of 
piracy,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It 
was  better,  however,  that  all  doubts  upon 
this  subject  should  be  removed,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  offence  and  mode  of 
punishment  defined.  Such  was  the  object 
of  this  bill.  The  treaty  of  1814  with 
Spain  would  be  quite  nugatory,  if  Englisli 
subjects  mipht  freely  embark  in  support 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  against  the  mother 
country.  The  statutes  of  George  tJnd,  so 
often  mluded  to  upon  this  occasion,  did 
not  arise  merely  from  a  temporary  neces- 
sity ;  they  were  founded  upon  a  previous 
statute  of  queen  Anne,  but  they  were  not 
founded  on  the  Kmited  policy  ascribed  to 
them ;  thev  proceeded  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple. Would  it  be  fair  or  just,  tnen, 
that  the  people  of  South  America  should 
be  put  on  a  better  footing,  with  respect 
to  toe  rights  of  neutrality,  than  legal  and 
recognised  governments?  The  bill,  he 
woukI  contend,  was  founded  on  the  most 
correct  principles  of  neutrah'ty,  and  the 
provisions  of  it  were  agfeeable  to  the  best 
practice  of  our  ancestors.  On  these 
grounds,  he  would  give  it  his  cordial 
support. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  House  this  great  and  important 
factf— that  the  present  measure,  however 
supported  by  the  learning  and  logic  of 
Doctors  Commons,  whatever  abstract  rea- 
soning might  be  employed  by  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  in  support  of  it,  did 
mainly  and  effectuallv  go  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  independent  pa- 
triots of  South  America.  Much  had  been 
said  also  by  the  gentlemen  on  tlie  opposite 
benches,  respecting  the  right  of  this  go- 
vernment to  interfere.  The  right  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  contradicted;  but  he 
entertained  considerable  doubt,  whether 
the  House  would  have  the  heart  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  was  now  attempted  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  nation.  Although  the 
arguments  of  his  hon.  friends,  who  had 
spoken  that  night  against  the  measure, 
had  not  been  overcome,  yet  they  had,  in 
some  degree,,  been  distorted  and  disfigured 
by  what  had  been  said  bv  the  other  side ; 
and  he  thpught  he.  could  not  do  better 
than  bring  back  to  the  recollection  of  the 
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House,  some  df  the  ittoftt  strikh^  argu- 
ments which  had  bten  urged  against  the 
bill.  With  respect  to  what  had  been  said 
as  to  the  common  law  on  this  subject, 
they  might  be  assured,  if  the  common  law 
were  sufficient,  the  attorney  general  would 
not  have  had  recourse  to  this  bill.  Gen* 
tiemen  opposite  had  succeeded,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in  disfiguring  and  distorting 
the  arguments  of  the  members  for  Ban- 
bury and  Sandwich  (Mr.  F.  DoUglas  and 
Mr.  Marryat).  They  had  never  pretended 
that  we  had  a  ri^ht  to  employ  the  military 
resources  of  this  country  in  the  cause  of 
the  South  Americans,  or  diat  what  could 
not  be  onenlv  justified  might  be  done  co- 
vertly ;  for  tne  first  would  be  foolish,  and 
the  second  would  be  base;  but  they  had 
contended,  that  we  should  observe  a  8ub« 
stantial  and  bonAJide  system  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  dispute,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple ^ould  only  be  satisfied  by  leaving  the 
laws  as  they  were,  without  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  might  afiect 
aHy  of  the  parties.  His  hon.  friends  had 
therefore  deprecated  a  departure  from  t 
system  of  real  passive  neutrality,  to  6ne  of 
apparent  neutrality,  and  real  ibterferenc^ 
in  nehalf  of  one  of  the  parties;  and  they 
had  shown,  that  the  time  and  circiM^- 
stances  when  the  attorney  general  ha8 
brought  forward  this  bill,  wholly  altered 
the  character  of  the  measure— that  whil^ 
it  sounded  equitable  to  the  ear,  it  would 
be,  in  its  operation,  most  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  be- 
low him  in  what  he  had  said  with  respedt 
to  the  suspicious  origin  of  the  measure, 
because  it  bore,  in  his  opinion,  most  un- 
equivocal marks  of  foreign  suggestion^ 
and  of  coming  from  a  quarter  too,  6f  all 
others  (for  no  power  ought  ever  to  inter- 
fere with  our  internal  laws)  the  least  en- 
titled to  expect  any  grace  or  favour  at  the 
hands  of  an  English  parliament  [loud 
cheering].  He  had  spoken  bf  the  time 
and  circumstances  when  this  bill  was  pro- 
posed as  betraying  its  origin.  Why  was 
no  such  measure  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  ?  Perhaps  thie 
noble  lord's  feelings  did  not  suggest  to 
him,  that  his  countrymen  would  take  such 
deep  interest  in  a  cause  so  illegitimate,  as 
to  transport  themselves  to  such  distant 
shores  to  afford  aid  to  that  cause  I  ^  Not- 
withstanding the  length  of  time  this  con- 
test had  lasted,  no  such  measure  wais  pro- 
posed ^11  now.  The  noble  lord  had  toTd 
them,  that  they  did  not  propc/se  it  so  Tone 
as  any  hope  of  reconcinaUon  reibaineal 
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Qat  the  noble  lord  ko«v,  that  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  the  mission  of  lord  Welles- 
ley  to  Cadiz,  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
was  diimerical— that  the  war  from  thence- 
forward assumed  the  character  of  helium 
ad  intemedonenu  Never»  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  war,  which  had  lasted  so 
many  years,  and  many  of  the  events  of 
which  no  man  could  think  of  without  his 
blood  running  cold,  had  the  noble  lord 
come  forward.  But  now,  when  a  crisis 
had  arrived— when  these  men,  fighting  for 
all  that  was  dear  to  them  with  so  much 
perseverance  and  constancy,  had  all  but 
won  the  prize  of  their  glorious  deliverance 
—now  when  they  came  forward  to  strike 
the  deadly  blow,  the  noble  lord  stretched 
forth  a  saving  hand  to  the  last  efforts  of 
expiring  tyranny  [loud  cheering].  He 
object^  to  the  time  when  the  measure 
was  brought  forward,  but  he  objected 
still  more  strongly  to  the  principle  of  re* 
gulating  our  laws  under  the  dectaration  of 
a  foreign  power.  The  9th  and  29th  of 
George  Snd,  were  not  acts  framed  on  a 
principle  of  seneral  policy,  or  as  part  of 
our  jurisprudential  system,  but  under  a 
temporary  pressure,  and  to  avert  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country.  But  it 
was  said,  a  case  had  now  arisen  which  had 
not  been  foreseen.  Mo,  it  was  not  fore- 
seen that  haughty  Spain  would  so  soon 
have  been  at  war-«>not  with  powers  and 
states,  her  former  adversaries  or  rivab, 
but  with  her  own  colonies — the  victims 
on  whose  necks  she  had  set  her  feet.  It 
was  not  foreseen,  that  the  moAt  besotted 
bigotry,  and  the  most  odious  tyranny 
which  had  ever  disgraced  an  European 
natiqn,  would  so  soon  have  produced  their 
ultimately  necessary  consequences,  would 
BO  soon  nave  corrupted  to  the  core  the 
proud  Castilian  monarchy,  stripped  it  of 
Its  rank  and  consideration  in  Europe,  and 
threatened  it  with  the  loss  of  those  exten- 
sive territories  beyond  the  Atlantic,  the 
conquest  of  which  had  been  marked  with 
cruelty  and  blood  [Hear,  hear !].  This 
had  not  been  foreseen ;  but  he  venerated 
.  too  highly  the  statesmen  who  directed  the 
.  councus  of  this  country  in  the  early  reigns 
of  the  Hanover  family,  to  .think,  that  if 
,  Ithey  had  foreseen  it,  they  would  have 
,  attempted  to  stifle  the  sympathies  of  the 
English  people  in  the  cause  of  rising  in- 
.  dependence.  This  was  reserved  for  the 
presfQUt  times,  and  for  the  present  ministry. 
whfBnce  came  it  that  England  was  thus 
alwavs  misrepresented  in  the  eyes  of  the 
.  world  ?— thai  while  its  people  w^re  a^vf  #y  s 
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anxious  that  the  blessings  whidi  they 
enjoyed  should  be  widely  diffused  among 
others,  those  who  managed  their  diplomacy 
contrived  uniformly  tp  put  them  forward 
as  the  confederates  or  tne  instruments  of 
those  who  were  ait  war  with  human  hap* 
piness  i  The  noble  lord  had  so  contrived 
his  treaties  and  his  alliances,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  successes  of  our 
arms,  there  was  scarcely  a  comer  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  the  people  did  not  view 
with  disgust  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
used  the  power  which  those  successes  had 
put  into  our  hands;  yet  this  was  not 
enough,  but  he  must  go  in  search  of 
materi^  for  a  farther  exercise  of  his 
ingenuity  in  the  contests  of  another  he- 
misphere. What  the  result  of  the  present 
struggle  between  Spain  and  Souto  Ame- 
rica miehtbe,  was  doubtful ;  but  the  feeU 
ings  of  ue  great  South  American  continent 
could  not  DO  a  matter  of  indiffiBrence  to 
the  first  maritime  and  commercial  country 
of  the  world*  It  was  easy  to  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  the  South  Americans;  but 
national  antipathies,  once  rooted,  were 
not  so  easily  removed.  The  South  Ame- 
ricans had  standards  by  whidi  to  measure 
our  conduct.  The  bureaus  of  our  secre- 
taries of  statOt  the  proclamations  of  our 
West  India  governors,  cry  out  in  their 
fiEivour.  We  first  point  out  to  them  the 
oppression  under  whidi  they  suffered, 
as  odious  and  intolerable  to  reasoning 
men.  Would  the^,  with  this  evidence  of 
their  declarations  m  1797  atarms;  them  in 
the  face,  put  on  the  statute  book  in  1819, 
the  record  of  their  falsehopd  i  As  to 
Ferdinand,  in  whose  behalf  we  were  now 
called  on  to  interfere,  this  monarch,  who 
was  leagued  to  us  in  Uie  strictest  amity, 
had  the  other  day  made  over  a  most 
important  colony  to  our  great  western 
rival,  without  consi;dting  our  interests  or 
our  wishes.  The  cession  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  could  never  have  taken 

glace,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
ad  prevailed  in  the  negotiations  of  those 
statesmen  to  whom  the  settlement  of  Ba- 
varia, Baden,  or  any  other  German  pro- 
vince, had  seemed  of  so  much  consequence. 
But,  independently  of  positive  treaties, 
there  could  be  no  question  that  we  should 
have  been  justified  in  interfering  in  such 
a  case,  as  self-preservation,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  was  necessa- 
rily a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  in  this  case  had 
been  defiended  by  a  noble  lord  in  another 
.placet  pn  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
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poorer  enough  to  defend  his  own  posses- 
sions. If  so,  he  might  cede  his  territories 
when  and  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  we 
were  to  sit  by  with  folded  arms.  But 
when  it  was  found  that  though  he  had 
lost  the  power  to  protect,  he  had  not  lost 
the  power  to  oppress  his  subjects.  When 
the  question  was»  not  the  ceding  a  co- 
lony to  our  rivals,  but  the  erecting  a 
great  empire,  not  to  our  advantage  alone, 
but  to  that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  ; 
at  such  a  moment,  were  we  to  bestir  our- 
selves, to  ransack  our  statute  books,  to 
make  that  law  in  his  favour  which  never 
was  law  before,  and  to  exert  our  legisla- 
tive power  to  assist  this  impotent,  though 
legitimate  and  oppressive  monarch  [Hear, 
hear!]  ?  He  should,  therefore,  add  his 
opposition  to  that  which  had  been  more 
ably  offered  against  the  bill.  The  nation 
revolted  at  it.  The  nation  had  been  con- 
tent to  act  on  the  system  of  non-inter- 
ference, but  farther  than  this  it  would  not 
go,  in  opposition  to  its  best  feelmgfL 
The  feelings  of  the  English  people  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  government, 
solid  as  its  institutions  were,  mainly  rested, 
after  all,  on  public  opinion.  Popular 
prejudice  it  might  dissipate ;  popular  error 
It  might  encounter;  but  the  public  opinion, 
founded  on  the  good  and  generous  feel- 
ings of  the  universal  British  nation,  would 
be  found  to  be  stronger  than  even  power 
itself!     [Hear,  hear!]. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  the  bill  as 
it  was  now  proposed,  was  open  to  no  ob- 
jections,  on  account  of  any  retrospective 
operation;  it  was  purely  a  prospective 
measure.  In  looking  at  the  principles  in 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  pro- 
posed this  bill,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  it  had  been  directed  against 
individuals  who  had  chosen  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  native  country. 
The  character  of  the  offence,  without 
which,  he  might  venture  to  assert,  par- 
liament would  not  have  interfered,  was 
that  of  a  combination  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  spot  where  levies  were  to  be  raised 
and  organized,  to  take  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate quarrel  between  Spain  and  her  pro- 
vinces. Not  regunents  merely,  but  what 
might  almost  be  called  armies,  had  not 
only  been  raised,  but  had  received  all  their 
military  organization  in  this  country,  and 
sailed  perfectly  prepared  to  proceed  to 
warfare  on  their  landing.  The  gallant 
mover  of  the  amendment  had  said,  that  in 
the  United  States,  two  frigates  had  been 
fitted  out.    But  he  had  yet  to  learn^  that 
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this  had  been  done  with  the  connivance  of 
their  government;  indeed,  the  whole 
course  of  its  policy  was  opposed  to  tUs 
idea.  But  vessels  had  been  sent  out  armed 
from  this  country  (and  government,  un« 
der  the  present  Jaw,  had  found  itself  un- 
able to  prevent  their  departure)  carrying 
out  regiments  in  an  organized  military 
shape,  ready  to  take  part  in  their  quarrel. 
As  to  the  law  of  nations  on  the  subject, 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  when 
a  state  was  in  the  habit  of  fillowing  its 
subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  belli- 
gerents as  mercenary  troops,  if  this  were 
done  without  partiality,  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint could  be  given.  But  as  it  had  not 
been  the  practice  of  this  country  to  allow 
its  subjects  to  enter  as  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  forei^  powers,  so  it  was  also 
manifestly  against  the  law  of  nations  to 
allow,  that  troops  should  be  raised  for  one 
bellifferent  party,  and  not  for  another.  As 
to  what  had  been  said,  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  and  who,  with 
much  eloquence,  certainly,  had  more  de- 
clamation than  argument,  he  would  ask^ 
how  that  gentleman  would  feel,  if  our 
colonies  should  be  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
armaments  should  be  fitted  out  to  assist 
them  in  the  ports  of  Spain ;  or  if  the 
merchants  of  Boston  or  New  York,  should 
fit  out  expeditions  to  assist  them.  Yet, 
if  they  refused  to  pass  this  law,  with 
what  justice  could  they  interfere?  He 
should  be  ashamed,  as  an  English  minis- 
ter, to  call,  in  that  case,  on  a  foreign 
state,  merely  because  we  might  be  the 
stronger  nation,  to  take  that  course  which 
we  had  refused  to  follow.  It  had  been 
shown  by  the  learned  advocate-general 
(sir  C.  Rbbinson)  that  the  measure  was 
in  strict  conformity  to  precedents,  and 
that  when  there  had  been  any  well-founded 
complaint  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  state 
of  undue  interference  of  our  subjects  in 
its  quarrels,  parliament  had  always  been 
ready  to  afford  a  remedy.  The  act  passed 
in  1736  was  manifestly  enacted,  not  solely 
with  a  view  to  internal  security,  but  to 
prevent  the  interference  in  foreign  quarrels. 
It  was  of  course  acknowledged  that  the 
Crown  might,  as  it  did  at  that  time,  exer- 
cise any  degree  of  metcy  towards  persona 
taken  in  the  service  of  its  enemies,  who 
might  be  members  of  families  whose  re- 
moval from  this  country  it  might  wish  to 
facilitate.  The  manner  of  its  dealing 
with  these  ofience^  was  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, and  did  not  invalidate  the  princi- 
ple of  preserving  a  neutrality  towards  two 
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otber  parties.  Bat  it  was  nM,  we  diould 
leave  the  law  as  it  was.  Bat,  if  by  the 
law  in  iu  present  state,  from  an  obvious 
oversijdht  of  the  legislators,  the  suppor- 
ters of  one  of  two  l^gerent  parties  were 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  felony  for  any 

-exertions,  whifo  Uie  friends  of  the  other 
might  raise  levies  and  fit  out  armaments* 
could  it  be  said  that  neutrality  was  ob- 
served ?  He  felt  it  difficult  to  argue  so 
plain  a  point,  espedaHy  when  watching 
the  countenances  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  on  the  other  side;  he  fancied 
he  had  observed  that  they  could  scarcely 
keep  a  grave  face,  while  offisring^  the  ar- 
guments which  they  seemed  to  think  due 
as  an  effort  in  Uie  cause.  If  the  evil  he 
complained  of  was  ever  to  be  repressed, 
the  parliament  was  specially  bound  to  do 
it  at  a  time  when  the  characterof  the  coun- 
try had  never  before  been^  so  flagrantly 
andindecorouslyabusedbydiefittmgoutof 
arroaroentsinoor  ports  and  cities.    Here- 

;  pelled  the  idea  that  because  we  had  en- 
couraged the  South  Americans  in  1797, 
we  were  now  bound  to  act  in  theTr  firrour. 
What  had  been  done  then  was  Inconsider- 
able, and  had  produced  do  efiect.  We 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain.  He  there- 
fore protested  against  the  doctrine,  that 
because  an  attempt  at  one  time  had  been 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  feelniff  in 
an  enero/s  country,  and  had  beeninemc- 
tual,  that  we^  were  to  be  incapacitated 
for  stipulating  for  neutrality  with  that 
state  for  ever  after.  Hitherto  we  had 
acted  on  the  most  perfect  svstem  of  neu- 
trality, except  when  the  law  obstmcted 
the  system.  Notwithstanding  a  state- 
ment of  an  hon.  ffentleman  who  had  said 
that  arms  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to 
the  provinces  which  were  In  possessbn  of 
the  royalists,  he  could  assert  that  this  was 
not  the  fact,  and  that  permission  had 
been  refused  to  take  arms  even  to  Havan- 
nah»  lest  they  might  by  circuitous  means 
be  introduced  into  those  provinces.  The 
noble  lord  then  read  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Trini- 
dad, to  show  that  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Marryat,    that  the   inhabitants   of    the 

•  Main,  flying  from  the  Spanish  troops,  had 
been  remsed  a  refuge  in  Trinidad,  was 
not  true.  The  governor  asserted  in  a 
letter  that  at  the  time  referred  to  690  in- 
dividuals had  been  admitted  to  an  asylum 
without  expense;  and  that  vessels  had 
been  sent  to  the  islands  near  the  Main  to 
fetch  those  who,  flying  in  crowded  boats, 
might  beunable  to  reach  Port  Spain :  be 


staled  that  a  vessel  was  also  furnished  to 
take  the  chief  of  the  Insurgents,  Vido, 
to  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  that  a  royalist 
flechero,  in  the  harbour,  was  kept  under 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  till  he  was  out 
of  reach.  From  November  1814  to 
January  1817,  8,823  individuals  had 
found  refuge  in  Trinidad.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  hon.  member  bad  obtained  hia 
Information,  whicfi  was  altogether  un- 
founded, from  other  merchants,  who  had 
forsotten  the  British  mercantile  character 
in  Aeir  occupation  as  agents  for  those  co- 
lonies. In  their  uniting  commerce  and 
war,  the  merdiants  were  not  acting  in  a 
manner  worthy  an  honest  and  high  minded 
people,  and  the  trade  of  the  nation  itself 
was  compromised.  He  had  seen  a  coo»- 
nonication  from  the  commander  in  chief 
in  JamaicH,  that  the  trade  was  materially 
aofierhig  oa  the  coast  of  the  Main,  by  the 
indiqibttUon  of  the  natives  towards  our 
trade.  The  House  of  course  must  be 
aware,  that  the  resources  of  Spain  would 
be  insufficient  to  have  supported  the  war 
thus  long,  had  she  not  been  aided  by  a 
great  b^y  of  local  interests.  Both  the 
parties  would  have  more  readily  received 
oor  traders,  had  they  not  mixed  war  with 
their  other  occMpations.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  bill  to  impede  commerce: 
the  government  had  always  done  their 
utmost  to  encourage  and  to  protect  it,  as 
well  against  the  Insurgents  as  against  the 
Spaniards.  As  to  the  claims  of  Spain  on 
OS,  he  should  state  how  the  treaties  with 
her  stood*  In  1808,  we  had  entered  bto 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  her,  which  ended 
with  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  a 
new  treaty  of  alliance  was  made,  which 
had  lain  on  the  table  five  jrears  without  a 
word  having  been  said  against  it,  and  had 
been  implicitly  sanction^  by  the  general 
vote  in  favour  of  the  arrangement  at 
Vienna.  As  to  the  anecdote  of  the  hon. 
ffentleman,  that  the  first  act  of  the  king  of 
Spain  was,  to  ofler  up  thanksgivings  for 
the  purification  of  his  kingdom  from  the 
Heretics,  he  had  never  heard,  and  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  true.  His  first  act,  in 
reality,  was,  to  express  a  desire  to  renew 
the  English  alliance,  and  to  give  an  assur- 
ance tluit  the  family  compact  with  France, 
which  had  been  once  disagreeable  to  us, 
should  not  be  renewed.  In  the  treaty  of 
alliance  was  the  article  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  which  had  since  led  to  a 
happy  arrangement.  If  the  House  would 
only  consider  the  proclamation  set  forth 
by  this  country^  they  would  immediately 
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perceifft  that  k  was  kdpoisible  r#r  the  go- 
FemmeiH  to  pemit  armameDU  to  go  out 
without  inter&rioff  to  prevent  it.  Evea 
ihofo  who  opposed  the  motion  went  upon 
the  ground  that  the  common  law  was  sufi^ 
clent  in  itadf ;  but  he  would  be  glad  to 
hear  firom  them  what  step  could  be  taken 
ttndtor  the  common  law  to  prevent  such 
oroocedings  i  He  could  state  that  the 
oett  leffai  advisers  had  been  consulted, 
and  (their  opinion  was,  that  nofNroeeed- 
ing  could  be  taken  under  Ae  common 
law.  With  respect  to  the  policjr  pursued 
bjr  other  nations,  it  eertainly  was  not 
bmding  upon  this  country.  England  had 
m  sight,  and  would  lUt  all  limes  exercise 
Aat  light,  of  judgins  for  hemelf ;  but  he 
«uist  Maj  that  the  House  wece  greatly 
misinformed,  if  they  thought  that  the  law 
passed  by  the  American  government  in 
1618,  was  sudi  as  had  been  described, 
The  iHouae  would  find  that  the  law  al- 
luded to  made  provision  against  the  re- 
cruiting of  Uieir  armies,  m  supply  of 
their  navies,  aod^when  other  governments 
took  such  pains  to  suppoit  their  own 
neutndity,  they  would  surety  admit  that 
this  oound^  should  be  the  last  to  abandon 
that  principle,  and  (xarticularly  when  we 
•were  bound  by  positive  treaties  to  adopt 
that  course.  If  the  govemmeot  now 
called  for  any  sanguinary  enactment—rif 
^ey  proposed  to  abandon  the  moderation 
by  which  this  country  was  distinguished, 
he  would  admit -that  aground  was  made 
out  to  justify  the  relectionof  themeasure ; 
butwlieo  they  only  adied  of  parliament 
to  put  into  eaecution  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  for  which  execution  no  adequate 
provision  existed  at  present^^when  it  was 
seen  from  the  whole  construction  of  the 
bill,  that  its  operation  was  to  be  merely 
prospecti^ie— he  thought  that  the  House 
woaki  concur  in  a  proposition  so  neces- 
sary, and  so  well  guaraed  against  abuse. 
.We  were  bound  not  to  sufier  the  assemb- 
Ha^  of  armed  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
tacting  upon  either  side,  ana  the  biU, 
founded  m  such  a  principle,  was  not  only 
just  in  itself,  but  was,  m  foct,  essentisl 
So  the  honour  of  the  British  nation. 

Mr.  MarrytUf  in  explanation,  observed, 
that  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord  with 
reference  to  the  transaction  at  Trinidad, 
fyreved  only  that  great  numbers  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  colony,  but  did  not  go  to 
contradict  the  particular  fact  to  which 
'he  alluded,  of  certain  pecsona  having  been 
refos^.  ^ 

Mr.  G0iri6tirfiiatd|  he  remtmbered  that^ 
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in  1816;  a  complaint  was  made  to  Severn- 
misDi  by  the  hon.  gentleman  aa4  other 
merdiants,  of  ihe  refusal  to  adoiit  per- 
sons into  Trinidad  who  had  arrived  there ; 
but  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  adopted  by 
government  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaint was,  that  no  person  whatever  had 
been  jre&sed  admittance. 

Mr.  Mmrtinf  of  Galway,  rose,  ajandst 
loud  cries  of  question !  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  hon.  mendier  who  was  par- 
ticularhr  loud  in  |iis  ,call|  would  identify 
himself  to  his  new* 

The  Speaker  obaesved,  that  tlie  hon. 
BseaB<>er  must  be  aware  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  bad  thought  proper  |o  notice 
the  interwiption  was  not  consistent  with 
the  usuid  pmctioe  of  the  Qouse  on  such 
occasions. 

Mr.  Matiim  'bened  pairdon  if  he  was 
wroQ^  but  assured  the  £(ouse,  that  his 
intention  was  nwr^  to  call  upon  tl^e 
hon.  member  tOisbow  himself,  as  he  was 
satisfied  that  >in  doing  so,  the  Speaker 
would  be  pi!0parad  .to  enforoe  order  by 
his  authority.  He  then  proceeded  to  re- 
mark, that  the  imsent  bill  w^t  only  to 
enforoe  a  prmciple  of  law  which  was  al- 
ready lecogniMd.  If  j^overnmeat  had 
forborne  any  longer,  be  wi|b  persuaded  tbe 
country  would  have  rung  with  charges  of 
violated  neutrality.  If  Sir.  Fox  were  now 
alive,  he  was  certain  bis  vote  would  be  in 
fofonr  of  mioisteas  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

The  ^lestion  beiqg  mt.  That  |he  bill 
be  now  read  «  seoond  time,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes,  155;  Noes,  142.  The 
bill  was  then  rMd  afocond  tii^e. 

LUi  qfihe  Mmoritif. 


Abercremby,  hon.  J. 
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Anson,  hon.  G. 
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Barham,  J.  F. 
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Burrell,W, 
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Bccher,  W.  W. 
Belgrave,  visct 
Beiial,R. 
Benvon,  B. 
Birch.  J. 

Brand,  hon.  Thos. 
Byng,  G. 

Burrel],hon.P.D. 
Bent,  John 
Buxton,  T.F. 
Gakiaf^John 


Garter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  hon.  H. 
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Colbome,  N.  R. 
Coke,T.W. 
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Crompten,  S. 
Carluunpton,  earl  o^ 
DavieSyT.H. 
De  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Denman,  T. 
Denison,  W. 
Duncapnon,  visct 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  Tho& 
Evans,  Wm. 
£hrinfftQn,.vi8Ct. 
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Gurney,  R.  H. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Graham,  Sandford 
Graham,  I.  R.  G. 
Greofbllf  Pascoe 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  Hudson 
Horrocks,  Saml. 
Hey^te,  aid. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harvey,  D.W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honywood»  W.  P. 
Hofnurd,  hon.  W. 
Howorih,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
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Osbome,  lord  P. 

Palmer,  0. 

Palmer^CF. 

Pares,  Thos. 

Pamell,  sir  H. 

Pelharo,  hon.  C.  A. 

Pelham,  hon.  G.  A. 

Philips,  G. 

Philips,  G.jnn. 

Phillips,  C.  M. 

Primrose,  hon.  F. 

Powlett,hoii.W. 

Price,  R. 

Pryse,Pryse 

Rickford,  Wm. 

Ricardo,  D. 

Ramsden,  J.  C, 

Rancliffe.  lord 

Ridley,  sir  M.W. 

Roberts,  W.T. 

Robarts,  A. 

Russell,  lonlG.W. 

Russell.  lordJ. 

Rumbold,a 

Sneyd.N. 
Hutchinson,bon.  C.H.    Sebrignt,  sh*  J. 
Lamb,  hon.  G.  Scarlett,  J. 

Lamb,  hon.  W.  Sef ton,  earl  of 

Lambton,  J.  G.  Smith,  W. 

Laagton,  W.  G.  Smith,  hon.  R. 

LatMiche,  John  Smyth,  J.  H. 

Latouche,  Robert  Speaoer,  lord  R, 

Lefevre,  C.  S.  Tavistock,  marq. 

Lemon,  sir  W.  Thorp,  alderman 

Lloyd,  sir  E.  Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 

Lyttelton,  hon.  W.        Vernon,  Granville 
MacJeod,  R.  Wilson,  Thos. 

Macdonald,  J.  "Williams,  sir  Robt 

Mackintosh,  sir  J.         Walpole,  hon.  G. 
Milton,  visct.  Waithman.  Robt 

Maxwell,  John  Webbe,  Ed. 

Monck,  sir  C.  Westism,  €.  C. 

Moore,  Pettf  Whitbread,  W.  H. 

Morpeth,  visct  Wilkins.  W, 

Marryat,  Jos.  Wooded. 

Mackinnon,  W.  A.  Tellers. 

Newman,  R.  W.  Wilson,  sir  R. 

Newport,rt.  hon.  sir  J.    Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
North,  Dudley 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that,  connected  with 
the  present  subject,  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  from  tlie  merchants  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  ^praying 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass.  The  ground  on  wbich  the  peti« 
tioners  rested  their  application  was,  that 
the  beneBcial  trade  at  present  carried  on 
with  South  America  was  likely  to  suffer 
from  such  an  enactment ;  but,  m  the  pre- 
seht  case,  as  in  others  of  eoual  importance, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  differing  from  bis 
worthy  constittrents,  and  he  dm  not  hesi- 


tate to  express  hfs  decided  opinion,  that 
their  fears  were  chimercial,  and  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  South  America 
would  not  prosper  less  from  the  circuro« 
stance  of  tnis  countrjr  taking  a  decided 
part  for  the  preservation  of  her  neutrality. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
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Petition  of  James  Mills.]  Mr. 
Protheroe  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  pe- 
tition  which  he  understood  members  of 
that  House,  of  greater  experience  and 
judgment  than  he  possessed,  had  refused 
to  present  From  nis  yiews  of  the  inya- 
luable  right  of  petitioning,  be  h/id  agreed 
to  present  it  It  was  from  Mr.  James 
Mills,  an  engineer  of  Bristol,  complainiDg 
that  at  a  late  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  lor  a 
libel,  where  the  petitioner  was  prosecutor, 
the  judge  who  presided  refused  to  allow 
him  to  address  the  jury;  and  further 
stating  that  the  yerdict  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Courieneyy  higbly  as  he  Valued  the 
right  of  petitioning,  yiewed  the  present 
application  as  an  abuse  of  that  right.  In 
what  way  could  the  House  interpose,  the 
petitioner  did  not  himself  state ;  and  it 
was  most  desirable  that  such  ex  parte  alle- 
gations against  those  who  administered  the 
taw  should  not  be  inserted  on  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Protheroe  said,  he  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  to  which 
the  petition  related ;  but  that  he  felt  con- 
siderable delicacy  in  taking  any  objection 
to  it,  as  the  petitioner  was  one  of  his  most 
active  opponents  during  the  last  election 
for  Bristol. 

The  motion  that  the  petition  do  lie  on 
the  table,  was  negatiyed. 

Petition  of  William  BRAssnrGTow 

COMPLAINING  OF  DISTRESS  FOR  TaxES.] 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  he  rose  to  present 
a  petition  intimately  connected  with  that 
important,  that  fearful  subject^  which  was 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
eyening.  The  petition  was  from  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Brassington,  formerly  re- 
siding in  Goodman 's-fields,  and  one  of 
those  unfortunate  individuals  who  were 
unable  to  bear  up  under  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  overwhelmmg  load  of 
taxation  with  which  the  country  was  bur- 
thened.  He  had  been  plundered  of  all 
his  property,  and  reduced  to  absolute  ruin, 
by  those  persons  whom  goyemment  had 
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armed  with  sodi  exorbitant  powers  in  col- 
lecting the  taxes.  The  gallant  general 
then  proceeded  to  read  several  clauses  of 
the  petition.  It  stated,  that  one  of  the 
officers,  attended  by  three  men,  entered 
his  house,  and  claimed  30s.  of  taxes ;  the 
petitioner  entreated  them  to  wait  for  a 
short  time  till  he  could  raise  the  money, 
but  they  declared  they  would  not  wait 
one  minute.  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
in  the  most  violent  manner  to  seize  on  his 
furniture,  and  took  away  an  ei^htdav  clock. 
His  wife,  who  was  at  the  time  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  was  so  alarmed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  proceedings,  that  a  most 
dangerous  illness  ensued,  and  at  last  she 
was  delivered  of  a  dead  child ;  nor  was 
she  ever  likely  to  recover  from  the  fright 
•he  had  received.  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  redress  to  be  had  at  law,  but 
legal  proceedings  were  too  costly  for  him ; 
and  of  this  the  officer  was  well  aware,  for 
be  bad  told  the  petitioner  at  the  time, 
that  if  he  had  no  money  to  pay  his  taxea, 
be  could  have  none  to  enaole  him  to  go 
to  law.  The  petitioner  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  last  dreadful  scene  which 
completed  his  ruin,  and  that  of  his  helpless 
family.  An  execution  was  levied  on  bis 
property,  his  house  was  filled  with  men, 
and  all  his  furniture  was  removed  but  one 
bed  on  which  his  sick  wife  at  the  time 
wiEis  lying.  Tlie  officers,  though  re- 
peatedly called  on,  refused  to  show  the 
authority  by  which  they  acted,  and  the 
petitioner  had  been  unable  to  procure  to 
this  day  either  an  account  of  his  property 
or  a  receipt  for  his  taxes.  He  had  borne 
up  as  long  as  possible  under  the  burthen 
of  the  taxes,  and,  to  be  enabled  to  pay 
them,  he  had  denied  himself  and  bis  fa- 
mily their  usual  comforts,  till  at  last  he 
had  seen  himself  deprived  of  his  all,  and 
his  helpless  family  reduced  to  ruin.  The 
petitioner  concluded  with  praying,  that 
the  House  would  set  about  uie  reduction 
of  the  present  insupporuble  load  of  taxes. 
The  scenes  disclosed  in  that  petition,  sir 
Robert  Wilson  said,  confirmed  him  in  the 
determination  he  had  previously  formed, 
not  to  vote  a  shilline  of  additional  taxes 
until  the  grievances  of  the  people  were  re- 
dressed. The  greatest  of  those  were,  he 
was  persuaded,  the  state  of  the  represen- 
tation ;  every  day's  experience  convincing 
him,  that  a  more  direct  connexion  and 
congenial  sympathy  were  wanting  between 
those  who  made  and  those  who  obeyed 
the  laws.  When  he  reflected  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  at  the  present  mo- 
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tnent,  an4  of.the  difficult  many  had  to 
provide  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
their  families,  he  would  sooner  lay  his 
head  on  the  block,  than  say  **  aye''  to  the 
Finance  Resolutions  of  the  diancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  or  to  any  other  proposition 
for  adding  to  the  present  insupportable 
pressure  of  taxation. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Rbsolutions  kxlatino  to  thk 
Pc7BLic  Income  and  Expenditure.] 
Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Vvnt  Reportof  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  and  the  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  the  said  Committee, 

The  CAancMor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  after  the  Report  which  hadf  been  pre- 
sented on  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
country,  the  -committee  would  naturally 
expect,  previously  to  any  explanation  of 
the  arrangements  which  bad  been  made 
with  a-  view  to  meet  the  supplies  of  the 
current  year,  that  some  discussion  should 
take  place  on  the  matters  contained  in 
that  Kbport.  It  was  natural  to  expect, 
not  only  that  the  ffeneral  financial  state  of 
the  country  should  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee^  but  also 
that  some  explanation  should  be  given  as 
to  the  measures  which  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment intended  to  propose  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  the  finances, 
as  in  their  opinion  most  suited  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  country  now  stood. 
To  make  such  an  explanation  the  more 
dear  and  intelligible,  and  to  separate  it 
firon  the  more  minute  technical  details, 
he  had  suggested  the  mode  of  embodying 
in  the  form  of  Resolutions  the  more  ge- 
neral propositions,  as  to  our  financial 
situation,  unincumbered  by  the  particular 
details  which  would  come  to  be  considered 
on  a  future  occasion.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  committee  would  feel  that  it  would 
be  expedient  first  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  those  prominent  features  of  our 
situation  which  were  traced  in  the  Reso- 
lutions that  he  had  on  a  former  evening 
laid  on  the  table.  In  those  Resolutions 
he  had  endeavoured,  in  as  short  and  simple 
a  manner  as  possible,  to  bring  into  view 
the  most  material  facts,  as  separated  from 
the  det^s.  He  had  made  no  reference 
to  any  distinct  appropriations ;  because  in 
whatever  way  they  might  be  arranged, 
and  to  whatever  degree  the^  might  be 
multiplied,  the  great  and  leading  ouestion 
must  always  be,  whether  the  puolic  ia- 
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oome  was  equal  to  tbe  puUic  expanditure  ? 
The  finance  committee  whose  labours  he 
was  sure  the  House  must  highly  appre- 
ciate, had  addressed  themselves  to  that 
general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject ;  it  was  on  their  reports  the  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  the  honour  to  pro- 
Eose  were  founded,  and  to  their  reports 
e  should  therefore  refer  for  the  necessary 
illustration  of  those  resolutions.  He 
would  first  give  a  general  view  of  his  reso- 
lutions ;  and  he  would  then  more  parti- 
cularly describe  the  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  first  Resolution  stated,  **  That 
since  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815, 
the  property  tax  in  Great  Britain,  and 
other  taxes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landv  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  up- 
wards of  18,000,000/.  per  annum,  have 
expired  or  been  repealed,  or  reduced." 
Of  the  particulars  of  that  reduction  an 
account  nad  Just  been  laid  on  the  tabl^ 
by  his  hon.  friend,  which  exhibited  the 
various  branches  of  the  revenue  in  which 
It  had  taken  place  in  each ;  and  it  thence 
appeared,  that  the  gross  amount  of  annual 
taxes  reduced  since  the  peace  was,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  two  years  of  their 
collection,  18,700,000/. 

The  second  Resolution  regarded  the 
consolidation  of  the  English  and  Irish 
exchequers.    It  stated, 

**  Thai  by  an  act  passed  in  the  56 
George  3rd,  cap.  98,  the  revenues  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  consolidated 
from  the  5th  of  January  1817 ;  and  that 
in  the  year  preceding  the  said  coosolida- 
tion,  the  nett  separate  revenue  of  Ireland 
was  4<,561,S53/.  and  the  charge  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland, 
was  6,446,825/.  including  therein  the  sum 
of  2,438,124/.,  as  the  sinking  fund  ap- 
plicable to  the  reduction  of  the  debt ; 
which  charge  exceeded  the  whole  nett 
revenue  of  Ireland  by  the  sum  of 
1,885,472/.  without  affording  any  provision 
for  the  civil  list,  and  other  permanent 
charges,  or  for  the  proportion  of  supplies 
to  be  defrayed  by  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom ;  and  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  this  deficiency." 
.  Bv  this  resolution  it  appeared,  that  tbe 
whole  amount  of  the  Irish  national  debt 
had  been  thrown  into  the  general  mass  of 
the  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
herehebegged  leave  distinctly  to  state,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Ireland  had 
not,  according  to  her  ability,  contributed 
faer  fair  proportion,  to  the  wants  of  the 
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country.  But  at  the  period  when  the 
Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  took 
place  il  could  not  be  foreseen  that  for 
fourteen  years  there  would  be  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  tbe  most  expensive  war 
ever  known.  Indeed,  to  have  contem- 
plated at  that  period  the  enormous  ex-* 
penditure  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  subsequently  called  for,  would  have 
appalled  the  stoutest  and  most  sanguine 
heart.  This  observation  was  applicable 
to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  Ireland. 
When  the  enormous  sums  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  raise  by  loan  during 
the  war  were  considered,  every  one  must 
feel  them  to  be  such  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  calculate  on  before- 
hand. Whether,  with  a  view  to  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  country,  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  were  such  as, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  its  resources,  would 
have  been  most  advisable,  it  was  now 
quite  useless  to  inquire.  But  certain  it 
was,  that,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Ireland  was  placed,  arising  from  its 
disordered  state  m  the  year  1797  and 
1798,  the  imposition  of  war  taxes  had 
been  found  impracticable ;  and  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  revenue  had  been  proposed 
to  be  contributed  by  Ireland,  it  would 
have  proved  a  strong  obstacle  to  the 
Union.  The  consequence  was,  that  while 
Great  Britain  raised ^a  large  portion  of  its 
supplies  within  the  year,  Ireland  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  its  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture by  loans.  This  produced  a  very  im- 
portant difference  in  the  state  of  tbe  debt 
of  the  two  countries,  as  accumulated 
during  the  war.  In  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  and  the  consolidation  of  their 
exchequers,  while  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  seven,  that  of  Ireland  increased 
nearly  eightfold,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, in  the  proportion  of  15  to  92.  The 
debt  of  England  had  increased  within  the 
period  to  which  he  adverted  from 
413,000,000/.  to  nearly  700,000,000/.; 
and  that  of  Ireland  from  about  15,000,000/. 
to  nearly  92,500,000/.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  exchequers  of  the  two  countries  im- 

Sosed  a  great  additional  charge  on  Great 
iritain;  amounting,  as  specified  in  the 
resolution  which  he  had  just  read,  to 
1,885,472/. — The  remaining  resolutions 
were  these:— <*  That  the  supplies  to  be 
voted  by  parliament  for  the  present  yeut 
may  be  suted  at  iO^SOOtfiOOl. 
(3N) 
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■^  That  the  exiitibg  revenue  applicable 
fO  the  Supplies  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  7,000,000/. ;  leaving  the  sum  of 
13,500,000/.  to  be  raised  by  loan  or  other 
tetraordinary  resources. 

'^  That  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  deDt»  in  the 
present  year,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,500,000/. ;  exceeding  the  above  sum 
necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  year  by  about  2,000,000/.  only. 

'<  That  to  provide, for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  to  make  such  progres- 
sive reduction  of  Uie  national  debt  as  may 
adequately  support  public  credit,  and  to 
Afford  to  the  country  a  prospect  of  future 
relief  from  a  part  of  its  present  burthens, 
it  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  clear  surplus  of  the  income  of  the 
country  beyond  the  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  5,000,000/. ;  and  that  with  the 
view  to  the  attamment  of  this  most  im- 
portant object,  it  is  expedient  now  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  country  by  the 
imposition  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  three 
niflions  per  annum.'* 

Such  was  the  general  view  presented  by 
the  state  of  our  finances,  and  the  mea- 
sures proposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit.  The  whole  substance  of 
the  resolutions  was^  that  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  sinking  fund  of  5,000,000/.,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  3,000,000/.  more  than 
the  present  income.  This  necessity  arose 
out  of  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax  and 
other  war  taxes  in  1816.  He  was  fisir 
from  arraiening  the  decision  of  pariiament 
on  that  subject,  although  it  was  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  government,  the 
grounds  of  which  it  was  unnecessary  now 
to  discuss.— He  had,  however,  sincerely 
hoped,  that  the  repeal  of  this  tax  would 
have  afibrded  to  the  country  the  fullest 
relief  possible,  but  he  had  been  of  opinion 
j[and  he  thought  the  event  had  conurmed 
it)  that  the  country  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  look  for  relief  from  the  renova- 
tion of  public  industry,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  public  credit. — To  effect  these  im- 
portant objects  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  a  ffradual  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  state  that  the  revenue  of 
the  country  was  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing, until  it  afforded  a  consiaeriMe  sur- 
plus beyond  the  expenditure.  His  pre- 
sent object,  was,  to  place  the  revenue 
on  the  footing  on  which  it  would  have 
stood  had  the  proposed  continuance  of 
the  property  tax  on  a  modified  plaa  for 
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two  years  longer  been  carried  into  eflbct 
by  parliament  in  1816.  Had  that  been 
done,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  would 
not  now  be  necessary.  The  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  which 
he  made  at  that  period  would  have  been, 
that  the  country  would  have  been  spared 
18  millions  of  debt,  and  would  have  avoided 
the  difficulties  that  now  presented  them- 
selves in  repaying  the  ten  mtMioos  to  the 
Bank  proposed  by  the  secret  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  parliament ;  as  un- 
der that  arrangement  this  new  debt  would 
never  have  arisen.  The  measures  of 
finance  which  had  been  resorted  to  by  go- 
vernment in  the  interval  between  that 
period  and  the  present,  were,  in  bis  opi- 
nion, the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
They  were  indeed  to  be  considered  only 
as  temporary  expedients,  but  th^  had 
brought  the  country  to  its  present  situa- 
tion without  any  diminution  of  credit, 
without  any  imputation  on  character,  and 
without  any  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
When  the  property  tax  was  repealed  a 
considerable  arrear  of  it  had  not  been 
recovered.  The  sums  of  that  desoriptioa 
afterwards  received  had  materially  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  public  inconvenience 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  felt.— The 
Bank,  knowmg  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  cash  payments,  certainly  began  to  re- 
duce their  issues ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
cash  payments  could  not  be  at  once  re- 
sumed;  fbr  the  treasury  of  the  Bank  had 
been  exhausted  during  the  war,  and  time 
was  therefore  given  to  the  Bank  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation.  This  gave 
government  a  racility  in  obtaining  loans 
from  the  Bank,  whieh  was  considered  as 
affording  the  most  conrenient  end  the 
most  economical  means  oF  providing  the 
sum  which  was  required- to  make  up  the 
supplies.  The  state  of  the  countiy  at  the 
time  made  such  a  measure  the  most  ad- 
vantageous that  could  be  adopted ;  for  it 
was  then  labouring  under  a  want  of  circu- 
lation. In  sudi  a  state  of  things  the  loan 
from  the  Bank  contributed  to  revive 
public  confidence,  and  afibrded  the  means 
of  considerable  relief  to  die  mercantile 
interest.  So  strongly  was  the  necessity 
of  the  latter  felt  by  parliament  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  exchequer  bills  were 
issued  under  its  authority  for  the  relief  of 
that  part  of  the  community. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  tlie  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  his  majesty's  government  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  the  country  at 
that  tine  were  not  only  suchtas  parfia* 
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ment  had  approved,  but  the  mosl  adtisa- 
ble  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  as  re-> 
gardiag  imoiediate  convenience  or  the 
efiect  upon  the  geneaal  financial  mten  of 
the  coiintrv.  But  every  plan  of  tempo- 
rary expecuent  most  come  to  An  end. 
Tl^  time  had  arrived  when  parliament 
was  called  upon  to  adopt  a  more  perma- 
nent and  systematic  arrangement,  and  to 
ascertain  the  real  amount  of  inccHBe 
necessary  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
country.  It  was  stated  in  his  fifUi  reso- 
lution^ that  the  sinking  fund  exceeded  the 
•om  necessary  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  present  year  by  about  two  millions 
only.  That  statement  was  taken  from  the 
first  report  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  present  year.  But  the  finance 
oommittee  had  made  reports  before  the 
revenue  had  become  greater  than  the 
expenditure;  and  those  reports  extended 
until  th^  present  period  when  tbe  surplus 
was  2,000|000^  The  whole  history  .of 
this  progress  was  to  be  found  in  thefourth 
and  eleventh  reports  of  tbe  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  lyt  and  antecedent  session, 
and  in  the  first  report  which  had  been 
presented  in  this*  By  those  reports  it 
appeared,  that  in  the  first  year  of  peace  a 
very  considerable  deficiency  existed  in 
the  revenue  as  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture. The  expenditure  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January  1817«  was 
54>,200,00(V.,  while  the  income  amdunted 
only  to  51,800,000^. ;  leaving  adeficiency 
of  2,900,000/.  That  defidenoy  was  made 
good  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
chiefly  by  the  payment  of  an  arrear  of 
the  property  and  war  taxes,  and  partly  by 
a  portion  of  the  unexpended  sum  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  next  year,  namdy, 
that  ending  the  5th  January  1818,  the 
improving  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
evinced  by  an  augmentation  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  expenditure  being  52,956,000/., 
and  the  revenue  52,802,000/. ;  leaving  a 
deficiencyof  only  654,000/.  In  the  next 
year,  it  appeared,  that  the  deficiency  was 
changed  into  a  surplus ;  for,  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  January  1819,  the  income 
was  54,058,957/.,  while  the  expenditure 
was  only  52,370,152/.;  exhibiting  a  sur- 
plus of  1,688,785/.  Still  more  favourably 
according  to  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee  might  the  estunates  for  the 
current  year  be  stated ;  namely,  the  in- 
come at  54,000,000/.,  the  expenditure  at 
52,018,800/.;  affording  a  surplus  of 
1,981,200/. 
The  question  for  the  committee  now  to 


consider  therefore,  was,  whether,  with  so 
smalt  a  surplus,  parliament  could  perfonfi 
ita-duty  to  the  public  creditor  by  holding 
out  any  prospect  of  an  acttial  r^demptipn 
of  the  public  debt  ?  It  was  evident,  not 
only  that  with  so  small  a  surfjlus  as  two 
millions  that  could  not  be  en'ected,  bu^ 
that  if  any  sudden  and  pressing  call  for 
exertion,  in  order  to  maintain  tbe  stability 
and  dignity  of  the  country,  should  arise, 
we  must  necessarily  be  puiced  in  a  situa- 
tion of  considerable  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment;  the  improvement  of  the  income 
in  order  tJiat  it  might  produce  a  greater 
surplus  must  therefore  be  reckoned  among 
those  measures  which  were  of  the  strictest 
necessity.  The  first  consideration  how- 
ever was— what  was  due  to  the  public 
creditor  on  the  subject.  He  knew  no 
duty  more  solemnly  smd  imperiously  called 
for.  In  1793>  on  the  proposition  oi  Mr. 
Pitt,  when  that  series  of  loans  was  com- 
menced which  now  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  arranged 
that  a  sinking  fund  of  one  p^r  cent  shouhl 
be  provided  u)r  the  gradual  reduction  of 
every  loan  contracted  for  by  government. 
It  was  impossible  that,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  alluded,  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  bad 
in  his  contemplation  the  great  drain  that 
that  would  occasion  on  the  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  niftnber  and  extent  of  the 
loans  8ubse(|uently  raised.  At  the  same 
time,  no  obhgation  could  be  more  sacre4 
than  our  obligation  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  contracted  as  it  had 
been  for  the  preservation  of  the  country, 
and  under  the  ssnction  of  the  natioiud 
faith.  The  present  surplus  income  of 
2,000,000/.  was  certainly  insufficient  for 
tbe  reduction  of  the  debt.  His  plan 
therefore,  was,  to  raise  tliat  sum  to 
5,000^000/.  In  his  opinion,  a  real  and 
e&ctive  sinking  fund  to  that  amount  was 
necessary,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  im- 
prove public  credit  in  a  way  that  would 
discharge  the  obligation  due  to  the  public 
creditor.  The  nominal  sinking  fund  at 
present  existing  would  of  course  be  re- 
duced 18,000,000/. :  it  being  proposed  to 
apply  that  sum  to  the  service  of  the  pre* 
sent  year  instead  of  raising  a  loan  to  its 
amount.  Whether  that  should  be  done  in 
tbe  way  authorised  by  Mr.  Fctx's  bill,  or 
by  any  other  means  would  be  a  subject 
for  subsequent  consideration.  The  country 
had  as  yet  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  would  be  the  operation  of  a  really 
effisctive  surplus  of  five  millions.  If  the 
eflfect  of  the  one  million  as  proposed  by 
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Mr.  Pitt  had  been  proved  bj  experience 
to  be  80  advantageous,  that  of  five  millions 
when  in  actual  operation  must  be  consi- 
derably more  so.  Still,  he  thought  it 
would  be  high]  J  decirable,  whenever  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  would  per- 
mit it-*and  he  looked  forward  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  a  few  years — 
to  ^ve  an  additional  security  to  the 
public  creditor,  by  carrying  up  the  sink- 
ing fund  from  5  to  8  millions,  which 
would  make  it  somewhat  more  than  one 
per  cent  on  the  whole  of  the  actual  debt. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  sinking  fund  would 
be  strongly  felt  in  various  wajrs ; — by  the 
accumulation  of  compound  interest,  by 
the  opportunity  which  the  increased  value 
of  funded  property  would  give  of  reducing 
some  of  the  funds.  He  did  not  think  he 
was  very  sanguine  in  expecting  that  great 
improvement  would  also  take  place  in  the 
revenue.  But  whenever  a  clear  surplus 
of  8,000,000/.  became  applicable  as  a 
fiinking  fund,  the  public  might  fairly  look 
forward  to  an  effectual  reduction  of  the 
burthens  of  the  country,  great  national 
improvements  might  be  undertaken  with 
«pirit  and  vigour,  and  property  might  be 
improve^  in  a  degree  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  every  branch  of  the  community. 
He  lefl  it  therefore  to  the  House  to  judge 
whether  the  public  ought  not  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  an  arrangement  which  thus 
laid  a  foundation  for  general  benefit 

He  BOW  came,  therefore,  to  the  last  of 
liis  resolutions ;  namely,  that  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  the  important  object 
which  he  had  just  described  it  was  expe- 
dient to  increase  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  imposition  af  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  3,000,000/.  per  annum.  Al- 
though he  should  defer  any  minute  state- 
ment on  this  subject  until  next  Wednes- 
day, in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  be  would  sketch  the  eeneral  out- 
line of  the  plan  which  he  mtended  to 
propose.  He  was  very  ready  to  admit, 
chat  there  might  be  hon.  gentlemen,  who, 
approving  of  that  general  outline,  might 
nevertheless  be  disposed  to  question  the 
expediency  of  some  of  the  details,  when 
those  details  came  to  be  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  To  that  he  could 
have  no  possible  objection.  All  that  he 
thought  essential  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  that  parliament  should  take  such  a 
view  of  the  subject  at  large  as  to  evince 
their  determination  to  make  a  great  effort 
in  order  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country 
on  astable foundation.  Whetherthat  should 
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be  done  by  one  tax  or  by  another  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  matter  of  comparative  un- 
importance;   although  he  allowed   that 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  im« 
posts  as  might  be  least  injurious  to  the 
country.    1  ne  course  which,  in  his  mind, 
parliament  ought  to  take  was,  first  to  show 
a  determination  to  make  a  great  effort  by 
agreeing  to  the  Resolution,  that  it. was 
expedient  to  add  three  millions  to  the  in- 
come of  the  country  by  taxation;   and 
then  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  bur- 
then could  be  imposed  so  as  to  be  attend- 
ed with  the  least  possible  inconvenience 
to  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 
He    would    now,    however,    enumerate 
the  articles  on  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion  to  propose,   in  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  that  the  contemplated 
addition  to  the  revenue  should  be  raised. 
— The  Committee  was  already  aware  that 
there  had  been  at  various  times  a  conso- 
lidation of  the  customs,  and  that  a  mea- 
sure of  that  kind  had  been  in  contem|^- 
tion  last  year,  but  had  been  postponed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  mature  considera* 
tion  of  its  details.    It  was  also  hb  inten- 
tion to  propose  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
duties  on  various  articles ;  but  the  only 
one  to  which  he  felt  it  necessary  particu- 
larly to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
was,  foreign  wool.    The  duty  on  foreign 
wool  was   at  present   only   a    penny  a 
pound,  which  was  thought   too   low  to 
protect  the  interest  of  thehome  grower  of 
coarse  wool.    He  proposed  that  the  duty 
should  be  increased  to  sixpence  a  pound ; 
which    would    operate   as   a   protection 
to  the  home  grower  of  that  article  against 
foreign  competition.    By  that  increase  of 
duty  he  calculated  that  an  increase  of 
revenue  would  be  effected  of  250*000^  or 
300,000/. :   which,  added  to  other  slight 
additions  to  the  duties  on  various  articles, 
might  be  expected  to  produce  under  the 
head  of  Customs,  about  500,00M.    All 
the  other  articles  on  which  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  propose  an  increase  of  duty 
came  under  the  head  of  Excise.   Of  these 
the  most  prominent  was  malt.    It  was  not 
at  all  his  intention  to  propose  the  renewal 
of  the  whole  of  the  war  duty  on  malt ; 
although  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  the  reasons  which  had 
been  so  .strongly  urged  by  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
of  the  war  duty  on  malt,  had   proved 
wholly  without  foundation.    The  first  of 
those  reasons  was,  that  agricultiu^  would 
be  benefited;  the  second,  tbat  the  reveoue 
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would  be  mmre  easily  cdlectedy  and  would 
perhaps  be  iocreased  in  consequence  of 
ihe  greater  consumption ;  the  thirds  that 
the  price  of  beer  to  the  working  classes 
would  be  diminished.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  no  material  adyantage  had  been 
derived  by  the  agricultural  interest  from 
the  repeal,  nor  had  the  consumption  of 
malt  been  increased  by  it.  The  accounts 
on  the  table  would  show  that  in  the  last 
yesr  of  the  existence  of  the  war  duty  on 
malt,  the  amount  of  malt  on  which  duty  had 
been  paid  was  26,200,000  bushels.  In  the 
succeeding  year  it  fell  to  17,000,000 
bushels;  a  circumstance  which  he  was 
aware  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable 
to  the  badness  of  the  season.  But  in  the 
last  year  the  amount  rose  only  to 
22,000/XX)  bushels :  being  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  when  the  war  duty  was  in  ex* 
iitence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  revenue  having  taken 
place  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  re- 
venue had  nratenally  suffered.  Nor  was 
the  third  reason  assigned  for  the  repeal  of 
the  duty— namely,  Uiat  it  would  give  the 
poor  the  advantage  of  having  their  beer 
at  a  more  moderate  rate— proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  better  founded  than  the 
others.  The  price  of  beer  certainly  expe- 
rienced a  trifling  fall  for  a  short  time  aner 
the  repeal  of  the  duty ;  but  it  immediately 
rose  again,  and  at  the  present  moment  it 
was  as  high  as  at  the  highest  periods  both 
of  the  duty  and  of  the  materials.  He 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  additional  duty  which  he  meant  to 
propose,  namely,  htuf  the  existing  duty,  or 
one  shilling  and  twopence  a  bushel, 
making  the  whole  duty  three  shillinffs  and 
sixpence  a  bushel,  would  not  only  not 
justify  the  brewers  in  raising  the  price  of 
beer,  but  that,  notwithstanding  its  opera- 
tion, tbey  might  still  be  enabl^  to  lower 
the  price  to  the  public  [a  laugh.]  .He  re- 
quested that  those  hon.  gentlemen  who 
appeared  to  be  entertained  with  this  de« 
ciaration  would  turn  their  attention  to 
the  Report  made  last  year  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  Price  and 
Quality  of  Beer;  a  Report  whidi  con- 
tained a  great,  deal  of.  very  valuable 
information.  They  would  there  see  the 
evidence  given  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  and  whose  means 
of  knowledge  were  necessarily  extensive, 
(be  meant  Mr.  Barclay)  with  respect  to 
tne  comparative  price  of  malt  and  hops  at 
various  periods.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  that  gentlemani  malt  was  last 


year  81«.  a  quarter,  and  hops  from  24/.  to 
25/.  a  cwt.  The  present  price  of  malt 
was  at  the  highest  63«.  a  quarter,  and  of 
hops  8/.'  lOf.  a  cwt.  Mr.  Barclay  stated 
to  the  committee  last  May,  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  the  expense  of  the 
brewer  in  materials  and  manufacture  was 
at  tliat  period  9/.  16«.  8^.  the  quarter  of 
malt.  At  the  present  moment,  the  ex- 
pense according  to  the  reduced  rate  of 
the  materials  could  be  only  6L  17i.  4^. 
the  quarter.  The  difierence  was,  there- 
fore, 2/.  19i.  4</.;  of  which  he  proposed 
that  only  9i  4</.  should  be  taken  by  the 
additional  duty  for  the  public  service,  still 
therefore  leaving  to  the  brewer  a  profit  of 
2/.  105.  on  the  quarter  of  malt,  greater 
than  that  which  he  made  last  year.  The 
produce  of  this  additional  duty  he  esti- 
mated at  1,400,000/. 

The  remaining  articles  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose  an  increase  of  duty 
were  also  under  the  head  of  the  Excise ; 
although  they  were  principally  articles  on 
which  a  double  duty  was  at  present  col- 
lected in  the  shape  of  customs  as  well  as 
excise.   By  the  double  collection  of  duty^ 
a  great  addition  was  made  to  the  expense 
of  management.    Government  was  desir« 
ous,  therefore,  to  try  the  experiment,  how 
far  it  would  be  better  to  collect  the  duties 
in  question,  under  one  instead  of  under 
two  branches  of  the  revenue,  as  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  merchant  to  be 
exempted  from  the  trouble  and  charge 
arising  out  of  the  double  accounts  and 
payments   now  required.      The  articles 
which  he  was  about  to  mention  were  sub- 
ject to  considerable  adulteration,  and  va- 
rious frauds  respecting  them  were  prac* 
tised  to  a,  great  extent.    Now,  it  was  well 
known,  that  that  branch  of  the  revenue, 
the  Cuflftoms,  had  no  means  of  detecting 
adulteration  or  other  frauds,  after  the  ar- 
ticles subject  to  such  impositioni  were 
given  out  of  the  king's  warehouses.    The 
Excise,  on  the  contrary,  possessed  the 
means  of  detecting  those  mal-practices» 
and  had  in  fact  brought  to  justice  nany 
of  the  perpetrators  of  them.    It  was  tlere- 
fore  desirable  that  the  articles  on  wiicb 
he  intended  to  propose  these  additifnal 
duties  should  be  placed  under  the  braich 
of  the  excise  rather  tlian  under  that  of 
the  customs.     They  were— tobacco,  of- 
fee  and  cocoa,  tea,  British  spirits,  aid 
pepper.    The  additional  duty  which  it  wis 
his  intention  to  propose  on  tobacco,  le 
estimated  would  produce  500,000^. ;  aid 
he  was  persuaded  that  even  imder  that  at- 
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dilioDal  duty,  tobacco  might  be  fornished 
to  the  pubUc  at  a  inach  Reaper  rate  than 
it  w9»  some  time  ago — he  meant,  than  it 
was  before  the  close  of  the  American  war* 
By  the  proposed  duty  on  coffee  and  cocoa, 
he  hoped  to  raise  130,000/. ;  by  that  on 
pepper  SOfiOOi,  With  respect  to  tea,  he 
proposed  an  increase  of  4  per  cent*  The 
present  duty  was  96  per  cent,  and  he  in* 
tended  to  raise*  it  to  a  round  100.  Thia 
he  estimated  would  produce  180,000/. 
He  hoped  and  believed  that  while  these 
advancea  would  make  little  or  no  percepti- 
ble increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  the 
new  arrangements  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  introduce  woold  enable  govemmeal 
to  follow  up  the  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  and  fraud  with  such 
vigilance  and  effect,  as  would  not  only 
secure  the  legitimate  produce  of  the  re- 
tenue,  but  materially  augment  its  amount. 
—Only  one  other  article  remained — an 
article,  the  existing  duty  on  which  might 
be  said  to  be  as  fairly  collected  as  any  in 
the  country ;  it  being  in  few  hands,  and 
those,  persons  of  high  character  and  re- 
sponsibility—he meant  British  spirits.  He 
thought  that  he  mi^t  fairly  estimate  the 
produce  of  the  additional  duty  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose,  on  spirits 
distilled  in  Great  Britam  at  500,000^. 
The  total  aggregate  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease  on  the  various  articles  which  he 
had  named,  was,  3,190,000/.;  and,  allow- 
ing fof  accidental  deficiencies  and  other 
circutnstances,  he  flattered  himself  he 
might  fairly  calculate  on  a  clear  increase 
to  the  revenue  of  3,000,000/.  He  would 
not  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject  at 
the  present  moment,  leaving  the  details 
until  the  House  should  go  into  a  commit- 
tee of  wtys  and  means,  and  would  only 
therefore  recapitulate  the  various  items 
which  be  had  mentioned ;  viz. 
Consolidation  of  the  Customs, 
inclading  the  200,000/.  of  in- 
creased duly  on  fbreign  wool    500,000 

Malt 1,400,000 

British  SpiriU 500,000 

Tobicco  500,000 

Cofee  and  Cocoa    130,000 

Tei  130,000 

Paper 30,000 

Making  in  the  whole...  if.3,190,000 
Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the 
pt)position8  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
mdce  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
oi  Wednesday  next.  For  the  present,  he 
\^uld  content  faimseif  with  ptessing  the 
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attention  of  the  coaomittee  to  tiie  indis* 
pensable  necessity  of  making  a  provisicm, 
either  in  the  way  he  recooMnended,  or  m 
some  other  way,  for  electing  such  an 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  as  might  ac* 
auit  public  honour  by  placitig  pubue  ere- 
att  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis*  From 
the  official  situation  which  he  filled,  it  had 
been  his  lot  during  the  last  three  years  t« 
submit  to  pariiament  expedients,  tempo* 
rary  in  their  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  current  expenditure  of  those 
years.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived, 
when,  having  minutely  examined  into  aU 
our  sourees  ef  income— having  aevereiy 
investigated  the  nature  of  eor  expenditure 
so  as  to  discover  what  could  be  retrenched 
consistently  with  puMic  security— having 
come  to  a  determination  to  restore  our 
metaJlic  cnrtency,  and  made  preparations 
for  the  certain  attainment  of  that  desirdlile 
object — it  became  parliament  to  take  such 
measures  as  might  plsce  our  inance  on  a 
permanent  peace  establishment.  On 
every  ground  it  was  cdled  upon  to  do 
this.  In  the  first  place,  in  conaeqoenoe 
of  the  eittensive  mvestigations  into  our 
expenditure  and  resources  to  which  he 
had  just  adverted,  all  the  weak  w  well  as 
all  the  strong  points  of  the  condition  of 
the  empire  were  known,  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  By  the  return  of  the  army  of 
observation  from  France,  and  the  great 
reduction  which  had  been  made  in  our 
militaryforee,  we  had  arrived  to  that  which 
might  fairly  be  considered  the  permanent 
peace  ittublisfament  of  the  country*  It 
was  not  likely  that  any  farther  material  * 
reduction  on  that  head  could  be  accom- 
plished. On  the  contrary,  it  was  probable, 
that  some  Airther  expense  wouM  occasion* 
ally  creep  into  that  department  of  the 
^mic  service.  For  instance,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  allow  the  mihtia  tore- 
main  long  without  being  placed  in  a  state 
of  efficiency.  That,  and  some  other  minor 
branches  of  military  expense,  must  be 
considered  inevitable.  On  the  other 
hand,^  gradual  diminution  of  outgomgs 
would  unquestionably  be  occasioned  by 
the  falling  in  from  timo  to  tiine  of  pen- 
sions and  other  annual  aUowances  ceasing 
with  the'  lives  of  the  present  holders,  as 
well  as  of  various  material  parts  of  the 
DC^ond  expenditure ;  but  the  operation  e£ 
those  events  vroold  be  so  gradual  and 
slow,  that  it  was  difficult  to  calculate  the 
probable  period  at  v^iqh,  unaided,  they 
^ould  put  the  country  in-  possession  of  a 
surplus  revenue  of  five  milHoBs— the  least 
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sarplus  which,  lu  hit  opinicm,  it  ought  to 
potsess  with  reference  to  the  objects  which 
ne  had  already  described.      By  the  addi« 
tion  of  three  nillioiw  of  taxes  that  purpose 
would  be  at  once  accomplished.    It  was 
true  that  the  loan  of  the  present  year 
would  increase  the  amount  of  the  debt  in 
a  greater  degree  than  it  would  be  dimi- 
nislied  by  the  sinking  fund,  but  then  it 
should  be  considered  that  ten  millions  and 
a  half  of  that  loan  would  be  employed— 
five  millions  in  a  repayment  to  tne  Bank, 
and  five  millions  ana  a  half  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  unfunded  debt  by  the  payment 
ofexchedoer  bills ;— so  that  it  would  be 
only  for  the  interest  of  Uie  balance  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  provision* 
Although  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  new  taxes,  if  adopted  by  parliament, 
would  be  in  full  operatien  and  production 
during  the  present  year,  neither  would  all 
the  charges  and  expenses  of  the  loan  fall 
within  that  period.    He  therefore  trusted 
that  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  debt 
might  take  place  next  year,  and  that  in 
every  succeeding    year  that  diminution 
would  increase  in  amount.     It  might  be 
supposed,  indeed,  by  some,  that  a  great 
defalcation  would  take  place  in  the  reve- 
nue in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  of 
manufactures  and  trade  which  had  oc- 
curred in  some  parts  of  the  country.    He 
was  happy  to  say,  however,  that  lutherto 
no  such  eflect  was  to  any  great  degree 
observable ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  symp- 
toms of  reviving  commerce  which  had 
recently  manifested  themselves,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  apprehensions  on  that  score. 
The  revenue- of  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
5th  of  April  last,  was  280,000/.  greater  in 
amount  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  last  year.    Since  that  pe- 
riod,  a  diminution  had  certainly  taken 
place,  but  it  was  by  «o  means  of  an  akum- 
ing  nature.    The  total  amount  of  the  re- 
venue for  the  quarter  ending  on  the  4th  of 
June  was  short    of  the    corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year  by  107,000/. ;  being 
about  two  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount 
of  the  quarterns  revenue,  or  five  millions. 
He  had,  however,  one  remark  to  make, 
which  would  account  for  a  portion  of  this 
deficiency;  namely,  that  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  hist  year  comprehended 
one  weekly  payment  of  the  excise  OMire 
than  the  quarter  of  the  present   year. 
Seme  of  the  branches  ef  the  revenue  had 
increased,  altiioagh  ethers  badsuftred  a 
dimla«sion.     The  excise  bad  fidlen  off 
About  ai8|000/. ;  bat  in  tbecuetoms  there 


bad  been  an  augmentation  of  84,000/.; 
in  the  incidental  payments,  of '  14,000/. ;« 
and  in  the  post-office,  of  43,000/. :  in  the 
stamps  there  was  a  diminution  of  33,000/* 
Thus  there  was  a  total  diminution  in  some 
branches  of  the  revenue  of  248,000/.;  to 
counteract  which,  however,  there  was  a 
total  augmentation  io  other  branches  of 
141,000^;  leaving,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  an  actual  diminution  of  107,000/. 
from  the  5tb  of  April  to  the  4th  of  the 
present  month.  Upon  a  comparison  with 
the  same  period  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
did  not  tlunk  that  the  finance  committee 
had  been  at  all  too  sanguine  in  expressing 
their  hope,  that  the  revenue  of  the  pre- 
sent year  would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  last.  At  the  same  time,  he  should 
perhaps  not  be  justified  in  expecting  any 
material  increase  in  the  produce  of  the 
revenue,  more  especially  when  the  means 
necessary  to  be  adopted  in  the  way  of 
preparation  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  £ngland  were 
taken  into  consideration.  He  was  inclined, 
however,  to  think  that  the  alarm  which 
had  ahready  been  excited  on  that  subject 
was  greater  than  the  circumstances  war- 
ranto ;  that  no  such  reduction  or  stag* 
nation  of  commerce  would  take  place  as 
that  apprehended  by  some;  and  that  'm 
the  end  the  alarm  to  which  he  had  alluded 
would  appear  to  have  been  nuioh  exag- 
gerated, if  not  altogether  unfounded. 

Having  said  thus  much  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  with  re^^oct  to  its  re- 
sources, and  stated  the  general  nature  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministess  for  pliacmg  the  revenue  on  a 
stable  footing,  he  might  sit  down  with 
merely  explaining  his  rieadinesa  to  affiMrd 
any  explanation  that. might  be  required. 
But,  before  he  did  so,  he  must  .observe, 
that  his  maiesty's  government  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
they  incurred  io  thus  proposing  an  in- 
cvease  of  taxation,  and  of  the  serious  ob- 
ligation which,  if  possible,  it .  more  than 
ever  imposed  on  them  of  managing  the 
resources  of  the  country  with  ike  moat 
rigid  economy  that  was  consistent  with 
the  necessities  of  the  public  service.  11^ 
therefore,  the  vesolutions  already  under 
the  consideration  of  the  committee,  should 
be  adopted,  he  was  prepared  to  propose  a 
fiutber  resolution,  calling  on  the  execup 
.  tive  government  to  exercise  the  most 
rigid  eeooomy  in  the  administration  of 
the  puUic  vevenue.  He  trusted,  indeed, 
that  whateyer  might  be  the  8entim«pts^<f 
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the  hon.  eendemen  opponte»  the  great 
majority  of  that  House  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  eventa  and  measures  of  the  pre« 
sent  session  had  sufficiently  evinced  the 
disposition  of  government  on  that  subject. 
—There  was  one  topic>  connected  with 
public  economy,  deserving  of  explanation, 
on  which  he  would  say  only  a  few  words 
— he  meant  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
A\  the  present  advanced  period  of  the 
seision,   no  effectual  measure  could  be 
adopted  by  parliament  to  amend  the  sys* 
tem  of  that  collection ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him,  therefore,  that  the  best  course  that 
could  be  pursued  was,  an  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  parliament,  that  at  least 
such  an  investigation  should  be  entered 
into   by  the    executive    government  as 
would  pave   the  way  for  any  measure 
which  parliament  in  its  wisdom  might 
think  fit  at  some  subsequent  period  to 
adopt.    The  resolution,  tnerefore,  which, 
in  the  event  of  the  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  resolutions  already  on  the 
table,  he  should  propose  in  addition,  was 
as  follows :— -*<  That  with  a  view  of  acce- 
lerating the  arrival  of  that  period  at  which 
relief  may  be  afforded  to  the  country  from 
a  part  of  its  burthens,  this  House  confi- 
dently expects  that  a  continued  and  vigi- 
lant superintendence  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised over  the  expenditure  of  the  state  in 
all  its  several  departments;  and  that  a 
minute  investigation  shall  be  instituted 
Into  the  mode  and  expense  of  manajee- 
ment  and  collection  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  revenue;  in  order  that  every  re- 
duction may  be  made  therein  which  can 
be  effected  without  detriment  to  the  public 
interests.'*    The  committee  were  aware 
that  an  investigation  of  the  nature  alluded 
to  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  just 
read  had  been  instituted  in  the  customs, 
and  had  been  found  productive  of  many 
most  advantageous  arrangements ;  and  he 
hoped  that  Uie  adoption  of  some  such 
measure  with  regard  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  revenue  (as  far  as  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary and   expedient),  might  be  at- 
tended with  equidly  beneficial  results.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  moving  his  first 
resolution;  namely, 

<*  That  smce  tne  termination  of  the 
war  in  1815,  the  property  tax  in  Great 
Britain,  and  other  taxes  in  Grreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of 
upwards  of  18,000,00(M.  per  annum,  have  1 
expired,  or  been  repealed,  or  reduced.'' 

Mr.  Tiemei/  observed,  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  could  not  have  devised  a 
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better  modis  of  throwing  ridicule  over  tha 
government   than    that   which   he    had 
adopted.    Of  all  the  extraordinary  pro- 
positions that  he  had  ever  heard  proceed- 
mg  from  any  administration,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  bie  the  most  extraordinary  ta 
desire  the  House  to  instruct  them  in  their 
duty.    It  showed  the  want  of  confidence 
which    they    themselves    entertained  in 
their  own  disposition.      The  right  hon* 
gentleman  called  on  the  House  to  require 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  be  economical 
in  their  management  of  the  public  re- 
sources, and  promised  that    he    would 
obey  the  requisition.    It  was  not  his  in« 
tention  to  follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
through  all  his  details.    The  fact  was, 
that  he  should  find  it  difficult  to  do  so. 
He  really  could  not  conceive,  nor  .even 
guess,  what  bearing  the  two  first  resolu- 
tions, namely,  that  the  property  tax  had 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  been  con- 
solidated, had  upon  the  business  before 
the  committee.    He  dared  to  say  that  it 
was  his  dulness,  but  he  really  could  not 
follow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  through 
all  his  statements.    He  did  not  object  to 
the  particular  taxes  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.    His  objection  .was  to 
the  abstract  proposition,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient at  the  present  period  to  lay  an  ad- 
ditional burtnen  of  three  millions  on  the 
people.    He  begged  leave,  however,  to 
guard  himself  from  denying,  that  at  some 
Future  period  (although  he  trusted  a  dis- 
tant one)  it  might  be  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  taxation.    His  objection  was 
to  the  particular  time  and  manner  adopted. 
The  early  resolutions  stated   a   simple 
matter  of  fact,  on  which  there  was  no 
dispute.      Those  being  disposed  of,  he 
came  to  the  plans  recommended  by  the 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman.    He  had  to  thank 
mmisters  for  having  at  length  distinctly 
stated  the  actual  situation  of  the  country. 
It  was  that  to  which  they  had  freouently 
been  urged ;  but  which  they  had  never 
before  condescended  to  do.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  now  at  last  abolished 
the  sinking  fund,  and  told  us  that  we  were 
to  start  again  with  a  fresh  one.     The 
operations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  reduce  it  to  two  millions— that  was 
now  the  whole  amotmt  of  the   sinking 
fund.    Such  was  the  real  situation  of  the 
country^.ailer.ali   the  accounts   of  its 
flourishing  state,  with  which  their  ears 
had  b^n  incessantly  stunned  during  the 
Uit  ihite  yiMura  l--after  all  the  acc<MinU 
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of  the  prosperitT  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  of  the  great  increase  of  our 
exports  and  imports !  Such  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sys- 
tem, which  ministers  boasted  they  had 
sever  departed  from  1  Ministers  had  at 
length  brought  the  country  to  a  state, 
which  to  every  man  must  be  galling  and 
melancholy  in  the  extreme.  We  were 
called  on,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  to 
declare  that  we  were  driven  at  length  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  public 
creditor.  He  said,  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith — ^for  the  public  creditor  had  a  right 
to  look  to  the  sinking  fund  as  a  security. 
But  the  right  hon*  gentleman  had  indeed 
told  them,  that  the  public  creditor  had 
no  right  to  look  to  any  thing  but  what 
was  promised  him  by  the  ori^mal  system 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  he  begged  the  right 
hon.  ffentleman's  pardon.— the  public  cre- 
ditor had  the  promise  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1806, 
that  the  whole  of  the  sinking  fund  should 
always  remain  secured  to  him ;  be  had  also 
the  promise  of  lord  Sidmouth  in  1802. 
But  he  begged  to  refer  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  more  particularly  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  chancellor  of  the  excliequer 
in  1813,  when  he  took  5|  millions  from 
the  sinking  fund,  and  proposed  a  new  ar- 
rangement, which  he  assured  the  country 
would  be  from  that  da^  found  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  sinking  fund.  The 
right  hon*  gentleman  had  then  assured 
the  House»  that  if  his  plan  were  only 
allowed  to  operate  for  ten  years,  it  would 
effect  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt,  that  the  fall  of  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reduction  would  be  so 
very  rapid>  that  God  onlyknew  what  would 
bappen  to  this  devoted  country,  so  rapid 
would  be  the  fall  of  the  interest  of  money. 
The  only  danger  which  we  had  to  appre- 
bend  would  arise  from  too  rapid  an  accu- 
inulation  of  the  sinkinff  fund.  The  sink- 
ing fund,  which  would  have  amounted 
to  21  millions,  was  tjtien  stopped  by  the 
plan  of  the  right  hon,  gentleman,  and 
£,600,0(Xy,  taken  from  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  country  from  the  pressure 
of  taxes  to  that  amount*  But  tne  right 
bon.  gentleman,  when  he  made  this  inroad 
into  the  sinking  fund^  assured  the  stock- 
bolders,  that  if  they  would  have  but 
patience  to  wait  till  the  period  £xed  on 
by  him>  such  would  be  the.  advantages 
which  they  would  derive  from  the  sinkme 
fund,  that  they  would  be  quite  astonished 
gt  tbam* .  Well^  they  bad  given  up  what 
fw  demanded  of  Itoo),  for  <he  Uke  of 


the  advantages  promised  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  now  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman turned  round  on  them  and  said, 
**  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  transac' 
tion :  we  must  now  reveh  to  a  new  order 
of  things — the  real  sinking  fund  amounts 
to  no  more  than  2  millions ;  but  by  apply- 
ing to  parliament  for  taxes  to  the  amount 
ofS  millions,  we  shall  make  it  5  millions.** 
But  by  this  plan  the  stockholder  was  held 
up  to  public  odium  as  the  cause  of  new 
burthens  being  cast  on  the  country  [Hear, 
hear  !j.  It  was  stated  to  be  necessary  to 
have  an  available  sinking  fund  of  five 
millions ;  that  there  was  but  two  millions 
of  surplus  revenue,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  have  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions.  Thus  it  was 
made  to  appear  that  these  three  millions 
were  necessary  to  support  the  stockholder. 
But  on  this  subject  he  had  first  of  all  to 
observe,  that  when  they  took  13^  millions 
from  the  sinking  fund,  after  the  inroad  of 
upwards  of  five  millions  which  they  had 
formerly  made  into  it,  it  was  vain  to  say 
that  any  faith  was  kept  with  the  stock- 
holder. The  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
not  pretend  to  say  that  on  the  first  diffi- 
culty which  occurred  he  would  not  tako 
the  whole  of  it.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  told  them^  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  sinking  fund  on  such  a  footing, 
that  in  45  years  it  might  pay  off  the  whole 
amount  of  the  public  debt^  Jt  would 
now  be  five  millions,  and  he  calculated 
on  raising  it  to  eight  millions.  But  be 
could  not  pretend  to  redeem  it  in  forty-* 
five  years,  except  a  number  of  things 
were  to  concur  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
sinking  fund  amount  to  eight  millions. 
But  let  it  be  considered,  that  we  had 
already  passed  ^ve  years  of  peace ;  and^ 
calculating  from  what  had  hitherto  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  Europe,  what 
probability  was  there,  that  peace  could 
be  supposed  to  last  fifty  years  ?  It  was 
certainly  bad  enough  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  should  tax  them,  but  it  was 
worse  that  he  should  laugh  at  them.  He 
was  now  laughing  at  the  whole  country ; 
for  what  could  be  a  greater  piece  of 
mockery,  than  to  tell  the  country  that  a 
debt  of  800  millions  could»  by  a  sinking 
fund  of  five  millions,  be  redeemed  in  any 
probable  period  of  peace?  He  wished 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  misun« 
derstand  him  when  he  spoke  of  a  breach 
pf  fiuth  with  the  public  creditor*  Ho 
never  meant  to  insist  on  the  literal  per* 
formance  of  the  act  of  parliament  under 
(3  0) 
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every  combination  of  circamstances.  In- 
deecfhe  was  satisfied  that  sach  was  now 
the  melancholy  state  of  the  country,  that 
they  must  depart  from  the  line  which 
Mr.  Pitt  had  cnalked  out,  and  which  lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  ri^t  hon.  gentleman 
wished  to  adhere  to.  Their  first  dut^  was 
that  to  the  country  at  large.  He  wished 
if  possible  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
had  lent  their  money  to  the  state ;  but 
after  all,  they  had  a  paramount  duty  to 
the  country.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  a  very  laree  proportion,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  sinving  fund,  might  be 

fiven  up  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
tut  then  it  was  too  much  to  hear  the 
necessity  for  this  inroad  on  the  security 
of  the  public  creditor  avowed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  without  the  least  sense  of 
shame,  after  all  the  boasting  and  exa^^- 
ration  in  which  he  had  incessantly  m- 
dulged ;  to  hear  him,  after  having  brought 
Uie  country  to  such  a  state,  stiU  vapour- 
ing and  prancing  in  his  old  way,  and  with 
the  same  air  of  assurance  and  confidence 
as  usual,  askinR  only  for  3  millions,  and 
that  would  in&Uibly  set  us  all  right  again 
[Hear,  bear!].  What,  it  might  be 
asked,  have  you  done  with  your  hundreds 
of  millions?  Where  was  the  indemnity 
fbr  the  past  and  the  security  for  the  fu- 
ture? Was  it,  after  all  this  boasting, 
come  to  this,  that  three  millions  of  new 
taxes  must  be  imposed,  to  hove  k  sinking 
Aind?  This  was  the  state  to  which  we 
were  brought  Still,  however,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, told  them,  they  had  onlj  to  let  him 
have  a  sinking  fund  of  8  millions,  and 
they  would  enjov  all  possible  orosperity 
hereafter.  For  his  part,  he  tnought  it 
a  great  hardship,  tnat  the  stockholder 
should  be  held  out  to  the  public  as  the 
cause  of  this  increase  of  taxation.  People 
were  already  but  too  apt  to  hold  up  the 
stockholder  in  an  invidious  light.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  shut  their  ears  to 
the  observations  which  were  every  da^ 
made  on  this  subject.  He  had  heard  it 
aaidf-— the  stockholders  derive  already 
too  many  advantages— the  value  of  money 
being  increased,  and  their  receipts  re- 
maining nominally  the  same,  their  income 
will  be  improved  by  .so  much  per  cent ; 
and  what  right  have  they  to  any  such 
addition?  forgetting  all  that  the  stock- 
holder had  hitherto  suffered  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  The  stock- 
holders were  now  laughed  at,  as  well  as 
injured,  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.-- 
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He  did  not  now  mean  to  say,  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  impose  additional 
taxes  to  increase  the  amount  6f  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  5  millions,  or  that  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  do  still  more  than 
this— t)ut  before  he  declared  that  these  5 
millions  were  necessary  for  the  purposes 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
necessity  actually  did  exist,  and  he  should 
therefore  content  himself  with  moving  at 
present  the  previous  question,  that  the 
House  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 
With  respect  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  this  iniportant 
object,  it  is  expedient  now  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  country  by  the  imposition 
of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000/*  per 
annum.— On  behalf  of  Ae*  country  he 
protested  against  this  inmosition  of^^new 
taxes  to  the  amount  of^  three  millions. 
He  knew  no  state  a  country  could  be  in 
#hich  would  justify  the  non-imposition 
of  additional  taxes,  if  xYat  country  watf 
not  now  in  such  a  state.  If  there  could 
be  any  one  proposition  more  objectionable 
than  another,  it  was  that  of  the  right  hon, 
gentleman.  Withotit  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  circumstances  which  rendered  thiil 
sacrifice  necessary,  they  were  called  on  to 
lay  on  three  millions  or  additional  taxed^ 
at  the  me^  suffgestioii  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  'fte  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  dwelt  on  the  advantages  which  would 
be  derived  from  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  to  the  Mint  standard.  But  lik^ 
all  new  converts,  be  went  with  his  doc- 
trines to  extremes.  There  might  be  in- 
conveniencies  attendant  on  tim  change, 
but  he  thought  those  inconveniencies 
were  counterbalanced  by  such  advantages, 
rhat  it  would  be  better  to  encounter  the 
inconveniencies  for  the  sake  of  the  advan- 
tages. Dut  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
forgotten  that  the  very  alteration  in  the 
value  of  money  resulting  fVom  this  resto- 
ration would  be  in  itselfa  tax.  Ministers 
might  be  right  in  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  he  fcon- 
curred  in  thanking  them  that  they/  did 
persist  in  this  endeavour,  fVom  the  bottorti 
of  his  heart ;  but  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  the  remedy  was  one 
which  would  be  attended  with  pain,  and 
would  have  the  efiect  of  disqualifying 
persons  from  paying  the  old  taxes,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  amounted  to  a  new  tax. 
Let  them  look  to  the  situation  of  the 
country.    The  right  hon.j^entleman  hid 
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IMud  there  ww  n  general  stagoatien  of 
itrade-  There  w^s«  indeed^  in  every 
branch  of  Uade  and  industry,  a  greater 
stagnation  than  was  ever  before  known- 
there  was  nothing  but  distress  in  every 
class  of  our  manufaclurers — the  table  was 
loaded  with  petitions  from  the  agricultu- 
rists-—with  petitions  from  every  quarter 
complaining  of  the  insupportable  burthen 
of  the  poor-rates.  And  what  was.  the 
return  they  were  about  io  make  to  these 
petitions?  la  about  twenty-four  hours 
afl^r  receiving  these  petitions,  they  were 
jto  answer  by  an  imposition  of  three  mil- 
lions of  fresh  jtaxes !  Could  they  soberly 
believe  that  this  would  not  be  attended 
with  the  most  alarming  effects  on  discon- 
tented persons  in.  this  country,  if  they 
allowed  there  were  discontented  per- 
/Bont?  When  petitioners  came  before 
them  affirming  that  at  present,  from  the 
.e%ct  of  taxation,  with  every  exertion 
thev  could  not  possibly  subsist  themselves 
And  families,  wer^  they  to  be  told— -<<  the 
pnly  sound  remedy  ist  to  tax  you  still 
more ;  we  grieve  only  that  you  have  not 
been  hitherto  taxed  enough ;  in  relieving 
you  from  18  millions  of  taxes  we  acted 
wrong ;  but  we  will  retrieve  our  error  as 
^n  as  possible*  and  by  way  of  a  be^in- 
>)ing,  we  will  now  impose  on  you  the  sixth 
part  of  the  taxes  frogi  which  we  rdieved 
you  [Hear,  hear!]  ?"  Why,  this  was  no- 
thing more  nor  lees  than  an  insult  on  the 
whole  country*  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  minbters  might  not  be  right  in  en* 
deavouring  to  place  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  permanent  footing.  But 
this  ought  not  to  be  done  at  a  time  when 
it  would  derange  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  These  things  might  be 
glossed  avar  in  the  House,  but  they  might 
depend  on  it,  they  would  not  be  so  out 
of  dom.  After  the  accounts  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  country,  which 
Ihey  had  so  freijuently  heard  from  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  the  right  hon. 
pentleman,  and  which  they  had  even  put 
into  the  Prince  Regent's  mouth  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  how  would  they 
now  view  an  imposition  of  3  millions  of 
new  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  sinking  fund?  Speaking  as  a  stock- 
boJder,  he  a£Brmed,  that  he  would  rather 
content  himself  with  the  surplus  of  2 
aaillions  without  new  taxes,  than  have  5 
snilliona  as  a  sinking  fund  on  those  terms. 
He  was  apeaking  merely  as  an  individual; 
but  he  believe^  that  the  stockholders  I 
generally  would  consider  this  two  millions  I 


better  than  any  addition  which  would  be 
productive  of  such  odium.  For.  afler  all, 
whether  there  was  a  sinking  tund  of  2 
millions,  or  even  5  millions,  was  a  matter 
of  little  difference  to  them,  considering 
the  height  from  which  they  had  falleQ. 
He  did  not  see,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, it  was  possible  to  retain  the  sink- 
ing fund{  and  ne  found  no  fault  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  this  account 
merely— he  hunented  the  necessity  for  a 
breach  of  &ith ;  but  this  might  be  forced 
on  them  by  their  paramount  duty  to  take 
care  of  the  public  safety.  But,  before 
consenting  to  new  taxes,  it  was  necessary 
to  convince  the  country,  that  they  were 
absolutely  required  for  this  paramount 
object  of  the  public  safety,  and  that  every 
thing  had  previously  been  done  in  the  way 
of  econooeiy  and  retrenchment.  And  here 
he  was  dbposed  to  place  first  what  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  last— he 
meant  reform  and  retrenchment.  He 
maintained  that  they  had  no  right  to  Im- 
pose a  single  additional  tax  till  they  show- 
ed that  they  had  reduced  every  establish- 
ment from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to 
the  very  utmost  that  was  compatible  with 
the  public  safety.  It  would  be  objected 
to  him  perhaps,  that  no  retrenchment  to 
any  considerable  amount  was  practicable ; 
but  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
retrenchments  compatible  with  the  public 
safety,  mi^ht  be  effected  to  the  amounjb 
of  one  milhon  per  annum.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  himself  allowed,  that  some* 
thing  might  be  effected  by  a  different  mode 
of  collecting  the  revenue;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say  that  he  did  not  much  trust  in 
his  discoveries.  The  noble  lord,  too, 
when  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  finance,  had  said  that  this 
should  be  the  last  year  of  iu  sitting. 
This  had  not  much  the  appearance  of 
economy,  especially  when  it  was  recol- 
lected how  that  committee  had  discharged 
its  duties.  Had  tliat  committee  examined 
into  the  nature  of  any  public  offices, 
except  those  connected  with  the  army 
and  ordnance  i  Had  it  ever  attempted  to 
probe  matters  to  the  very  bottom,  as  had 
been  done  in  that  committee  over  which 
their  late  speaker,  lord  Colchester,  and 
another  boo.  gentleman  in  his  eye  (Mr. 
Bankes),  had  so  ably  presided  ?^  No,  no- 
thing like  it:  every  thing  that  came  from 
that  committee,  came  in  a  round  about 
wa^,  from  the  ministers  themselves  ;  just 
as  if  it  were  an  offence  for  any  body  but 
themselves  to  say  that  ministers  were  to 
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be  trusted  io  matters  of  economy.  All 
the  gf  eat  reductions  which  had  been  made 
had  literally  been  forced  upon  them. 
The  transition  from  war  to  peace  had 
indeed  obtained  for  us  a  less  numerous 
army,  and  a  less  navy  (and  if  ministers 
had  not  made  a  reduction  in  both,  they 
could  not  have  walked  the  streets  in 
quiet) ;  but  in  the  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blishments necessary  for  their  regulation, 
tko  reduction  whatever  had  been  volun- 
tarily made*  When  the  army  estimates 
were  before  the  House,  he  had  said  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  point 
out  each  item  that^was  improper,  or  to  say 
what  might  be  saved  here  and  what  there ; 
but  still  he  maintained  that  a  large  reduc- 
tion ought,  and  with  proper  attention 
might  be  easily  effected,  it  was  for  the 
principle  of  economy  that  he  combatted, 
and  against  that  pnnciple  ministers  as 
vehemently  contended.  His  friends  had 
tried  them  upon  the  question  of  the  two 
lords  of  the  admiralty.  These  lords  had 
only  1,000/.  a  piece,  so  that  the  saving 
w|iich  they  had  proposed  only  amounted 
to  2,000/.  per  annum ;  this,  it  was  said, 
was  scarce  worth  talking  about :  he  allow- 
ed it ;  but  maintained  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  reduction  was  founded  was 
invaluable.  Good  speeches  might  be 
made  in  defence  of  these  two  lords  by 
those  who  had  even  less  ability  than  those 
who  usually  defended  them ;  but  it  was 
not  a  good  speech  that  would  satisfy  the 
country  on  such  a  subject — nothing  would 
do  except  economy.  The  right  hon. 
member  then  adverted  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  military  establishments,  which,  if 
thev  were  not  reduced  speedily,  would 
end  in  our  total  ruin.  Much  had  been 
aaid  of  the  imposing  attitude  which  we 
preserved  towards  Europe  :  he  wished  to 
Know  which  of  these  two  attitudes  was  the 
most  imposing— to  keep  up  a  large  army 
^hose  expenses  we  could  not  pay,  or  a 
small  army  whose  expenses  we  could  pay, 
and  whose  numbers  we  could  increase 
whenever  we  had  occasion  for  them. 
But  then,  it  W96  hard,  very  hard,  to  part 
with  a  little  patronage.  Yet  before  they 
laxed  the  nieaiiest  beggar  in  the  country, 
he  had  a  right  to  say  to  them,  *'  Show 
me  that  you  have  avoided  all  uQBecessary 
expenditure."  But  this  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters could  not  show,  because  they  had 
been  guilty  of  die  most  profuse  extra- 
vagance. They  had  maintained  an  army 
which  was  too  large  both  for  the  safety  of 
^e  country  and  c^  the  constitutioBy  and 
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had  then  made  it  an  argument  for  ln^ 
creasing  our  ordnance  establishments,  be- 
cause a  large  army  always  required  a  lai|^ 
ordnance.  To  compensate,  however,  tor 
this  increase,  they  bad  made  great  reduc- 
tions in  '  the  navy ;  greater  reduction^ 
indeed,  never  bad  b^n  made  in  it  than 
were  made  at  present,  and  the  reason  of 
it  was  this^^our  navy  officers  could  not 
bow  or  scrape  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
our  army,  nor  play  off  with  equal  agility 
the  tricks  and  artifices  of  skilful  courtiers. 
And  yet,   as  our  navy  could  stand  our 

§uard  when  our  army  could  not,  the  re« 
uction  ought  not  to  have  been  ao  disi>ro- 
portionate  in  the  two  services.  Low  as 
ft  had  been  made  in  the  one,  it  ought  to 
be  made  still  lower  in  the  other;  and  if 
the  noble  lord's  assertion  be  triie»  that  we 
are  likely  to  continue  at  peace  with  idl  the 
world,  let  him  show  us  his  belief  of  it  by 
another  reduction  in  our  military  est8>- 
blishments.  The  army,  however,  was  not 
the  only  department  of  our  expenditure 
in  which  great  savings  might  be  accpnr^ 
plished.  The  expenses  of  many  of  our 
colonies  might  be  diminished ;  a  consoli« 
dation  of  offices  under  the  revedue  might 
take  place,  and  the  office  of  a  third  secre* 
tary  of  state  might  be  entirely  abolish* 
ed*  Indeed,  he  saw  no  more  reason  for 
a  third  secretary  of  state  than  he  did  for 
a  third  archbishop.  The  necessity  of  a 
board  of  control  mi^ht  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Indeed,  the  affiiirs  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius  rather  belonged 
to  the  office  of  a  noble  lord  than  to  the 
office  in  which  they  were  at  present  trans* 
acted.  Might  it  not  also  be  advisable  to 
look  at  the  Horse-guards^  and  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  having  a  secretary-at-war 
in  time  of  profound  peace  ?  It  might  be 
uncomfortable  for,  hon.  gentlemen  to  hear 
of  such  reductions,  but  it  was  scarcely 
less  uncomfortable  for  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  advocate  the  necessity  of  making 
them.  He  had  much  rather  live  at  ease 
in  the  country,  and  see  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  large  establishments,  indulging 
the  hospitality  of  their  tempers  in  feasting 
and  revelry^  than  propose  such  retrendi* 
ments  as  he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  pro* 
pose ;  he  had  as  good  a  turn  for  the  loxu* 
ries  of  this  world  as  any  member  on  tlie 
opposite  benches ;  but  sUU  as  they  had 
now  been  vapouring  aUd  pvanoing  for 
many  years,  and  as  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  it  was  fit  that  they  should  pay  it,  and 
<<  pay  it  you  shall/'  said  the  right  hoa« 
member,  addressing  theuii   ^*  if  ought  X 
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can  88y  has  any  wefgfat  or  inflaence  In 
tbia  Houie."  '<.  Bat  then,"  say  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  system,  **  if  these 
reductions  are  made,  no  administration 
can  possibly  stand/*  He  maintained,  that 
any  administration  which  owed  its  conti- 
nuance  in  power  to  such  support  as  this 
extravagance  supplied,  ought  not  to 
stand  for  a  single  moment ;  and  added, 
that  no  administration  could  be  strong 
in  public  opinion  except  that  which 
took  care  that  every  fartning  of  money 
exacted  from  the  public  was  expended 
in  real  and  not  in  nominal  services. 
These  observations  were  forced  upon  his 
mind  by  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
which  was  so  melancholv  that  every  sacn- 
fice  ought  to  be  made  ny  those  in  power 

Srevious  to  any  application  for  new  taxes. 
»ut  it  was  now  ai^ed,  that  though  the 
present  measure  was  one  of  the  strongest 
necessity,  the  country  had  such  confidence 
in  his  majesty's  present  advisers  as  not  to 
have  any  objection  to  acceding  to  it.  He 
would  allow  that  the  division  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  motion  submitted  by 
.  himself  to  the  House  the  other  night 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  was  such  as  to 
ahow  that  the  Hoose  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  noble  lord  and 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite;  he  would 
allow  that  they  were  the  best,  the  wisest, 
the  most  economical,  and  the  most  con- 
sistent ministers  that  could  be  found  in 
the  country  [loud  laughter] ;  yet  still, 
allowing  all  the  merit  that  was  due  to  that 
overpowering  majority,  be  must  say  that, 
if  his  motion  had  been  carried,  they  would 
have  been  doing  on  the  18th  of  May  what 
they  were  now  proceedhig  to  do  on  the 
7th  of  June.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  says,  *^  a  great  saving  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  can  be  effected ; 
Jeave  it  to  me,  and  be  assured  that  I  will 
accomplish  it.''  With  all  due  deference 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  he 
would  not  leave  it  to  him ;  as  soon  as  he 
did  leave  it  to  lum,  there  would  be  a  long 
farewell  to  all  economy  and  retrenchment. 
But  when  the  right  hon.  gendeman  pro- 
mised retrenchment^  it  was  only  tight 
perhaps  to  ask,  for  what  «as  all  this  re- 
irenchmeht  to  be  made?  For  the  sinking 
fuad  ?  But  if  he  had  not  beto  teonomical 
for  the  peo|^  of  Bnglaad^  was  it  likely 
that  he  would  become  sa  for  the  sinking 
fund  i  The  strongest  excitement  which  he 
and  his  colleaaueacoald  have  to  economy, 
would  be  a  r^uotance  on  the  part  of  the 
Honse  ia  granting  the  supplies>  if  the  ex- 


hibition of  that  reluctance  could  be  made 
without  occasioning  a  pressure  on  the 
people.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  sure 
that  if  they  had  the  money  given  them, 
the  country  would  hear  no  more  about 
their  economy  till  they  had  occasion  to 
apply  for  some  again ;  for  he  was  certain, 
that  in  their  natures  they  abhorred  eco- 
nomy, and  that  they  never  would  practise 
it,  unless  it  was  forced  upon  them  in 
future  as  it  had  been  forced  upon  them  in 
the  past.  Whenever  and  wherever  th^ 
had  resorted  to  it,  they  had  resorted  to  it 
to  stifle  what  they  called  the  clamour  and 
impatience  of  the  populace ;  and  had 
never  made  any  reauctions  voluntarily, 
except  those  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  He 
again  repeated  his  assertion,  that  by  a 
careful  attention  to  our  expenditure, 
1,000,000^.  might  be  annually  saved  to  the 
country.  Our  situation,  though  one  of 
difficulty,  ought  to  be  looked  fairly  in  the 
face ;  we  might  want  taxes,  but  we  ought 
to  try  every  expedient  before  we  resorted 
to  new  ones.  There  was  the  sinking  fund 
—of  which  it  would  be  better  to  take  the 
whole,  than  to  leave  2,000,0001.,  and  add 
8,000,000^.  in  taxes.  One  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  was, 
that  they  did  not  come  forward  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  errors.  He  had 
himself  doubted  of  the  necessity  of  the 
last  war,  when  it  was  originally  com- 
menced ;  and  now  that  the  heat  and  pas- 
sion which  prevailed  at  its  commencement 
had  subsided,  he  still  retained  the  same 
doubts ;  but  whether  that  war  was  neces- 
sary or  not,  the  profusion  with  which  it 
had  been  carried  on  was  qjuite  onparal- 
leled :  he  had  no  hesitation  m  sayins  that 
it  might  have  been  concluded  at  hailr  the 
expense  by  which  it  was  concluded.  He 
therefore  asked  the  ministry  to  confess 
the  embarrassment  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  They  had  Indeed  said,  that 
during  the  last  three  years  something 
awkward  ^ad  happened ;  but  that  was  the 
severest  term  which  they  could  be  induced 
to  apply  to  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
He  again  repeated,  that  great  reductions 
must  oe  maae,  if  the  government  wished 
to  render  the  taxes  at  all  palatable ;  and 
concluded  his  speech  by  observing,  that 
he  shonld  not  say  any  tiling  at  that  time 
r^arding  the  particular  taxes  whidi  it  was 
proposed  to  levy,  as  his  objection  was,  to 
the  levying  of  new  taxes  at  all.  He  should 
therefore  move  the  previous  c]ueAtion  on 
the  two  last  resolutions. 
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Lord  CmlUn^gk  taid,  be  would  not 
trouble  tbe  Houte  at  any  great  length, 
because  the  real  question  iras  contained  in 
a  Tery  narrow  ooinpass*  There  were  three 
considerations  upon  which  it  rested ;  the 
first  was,  whether  the  country,  under  iu 
present  circumstances,  was  necessitated  to 
make  scny  financial  efforts  at  all ;  the  se- 
cond was,  the  magnitude  of  those  efforts ; 
and  the  third,  the  time  when  those  efforts 
ought  to  be  made,  if  it  should  be  judced 
necessary  to  make  them  at  alL  But  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  dieae  subjects,  be 
Must  make  a  fi)w  obsenr atioas  on  what  he 
must  style  the  nrdiminary  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  gettCleman  opposite.  The  bur- 
then of  the  right  hen.  gentleman's  soi^ 
all  the  evening  nad  be«i,  <<  1  haTO  no  con- 
fidence that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
will  dispose  of  the  supj^ies  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  I  therefore  call  upon  the 
Crown  to  dismiss  them.''  This  was  all 
natural  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  be 
could  not  help  mling  sore  upon  the  divi- 
aion  against  him  on  a  former  evening, 
and  angry  at  the  members  who  had  swelloi 
die  numibers  against  him.  He  could  as- 
aure  those  gentlemen  that  they  were 
dready  registered  in  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's black  book,  and  that  they  could 
never  purge  themselves*  in  the  ri^t  hon, 
flentlemansopinion,  of  the  gtult  which  they 
bad  contracted  by  voting  with  ministers; 
no,  not  even  by  voting  against  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  if  they  had  voted 
with  him  on  a  former  evening,  tliey  would 
have  discussed  on  the  18th  of  May  what 
they  were  now  discussing  on  tbe  7th  of 
June.  With  due  deference  to  him,  that 
was  not  correct:  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  motion  of  the  other  evening,  the  Crown 
must  have  looked  out  for  other  ministers ; 
and^  in  that  case,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  right  hon.  ^tleman,  with  all 
the  dangerous  responsibility  which  he  had 
descrtt>dl  as  likely  to  attach  to  any  perw 
son  who  now  took  up  the  reins  of  admmis- 
tration,  and  with  all  the  ill-health,  whieh 
no  man  could  resret  more  sincerely  than 
he  did,  Uiat  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  was 
subject  to,  would  not  haye  been  able  to 
prove  himself  so  efficient  a  minister  as  to 
motet  so  soon  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  noble  lord  then  maintained,  that  the 
present  administration  had  proceeded  with 
"the  utmost  rapidity  in  makmg  all  the  eco- 
nomical arrangements  in  their  power, 
especially,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance departments  4  and  argued  that  it 
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was  not  iair  to  accuse  them  of  extrava- 
gance, because  they  bad  thought  it  requi- 
site to  retain  the  two  lords  oi  the  admi- 
ralty, against  whom  such  loud  and  violent 
declamation  had  been  lately  uttered.  In- 
deed, these  two  lords  of  tbe  admiralty  were 
always  used  as  a  stalking-horse,  wherewith 
to  frighten  ministers;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reduction  of  them  was  always 
tbe  nostrum  recommended  by  gentlemen 
opposite  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
also  protested  against  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  in  every  case  where  the  com- 
mittee had  not  beia  nominated  by  him- 
self, had  represented  it  as  a  grievsnce. 
When  that  committee  was  originally  ap- 
pointed, he  (lord  C.)  had  md,  that  the 
House  would  see  whether  the  government 
were  not  willing  to  carry  the  principle  of 
reform  as  ihr  as  was  possible.  He  would 
merely  refer  to  their  conduct  in  rerard 
to  drawbacks  and  bounties  in  tbe  co&ec- 
tion  of  the  revenue.  In  fiiet,  in  a  future 
session,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  tbe  com- 
mittee of  finance  to  charse  itsdf  with 
the  important  subject  of  curawbacks  and 
bounties.  He  was  also  disposed  to  coas- 
pUdn  a  little  6f  some  of  the  other  prelim 
minary  olMervattoos  of  tbe  right  hon* 
gentleman,  wad  particularly  of  those  which 
were  intended  to  convey  a  false  impression 
into  the  country.  Surely  this  attempt  was 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  high  aution 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  held  Ut 
the  House,  and  of  his  great  knowledge 
upon  subiects  of  this  nature ;  but  very 
nearly  half  of  his  address  had  been  em- 
ployed in  insinuating  alarm  into  tbe  minds 
of  tbe  public  creditor,  that  ministers  were 
meditating  a  breach  of  faith ;  that  the 
object  of  the  proposition  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  excheouer  was,  the  destruction  of 
tbe  sinking  fund,  as  established  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  afterwards  modified  by  parlia- 
ment. Yet  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
founded than  such  a  supposition.  Notbtne 
like  an  invasion  of  the  sinking  fiind  had 
been  contemplated.  The  arrangement 
of  to-night  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
iu  perfect  existence;  for  the  resotutioa 
was  simply  te  put  into  operation  the 
clause  fphich  Mr.  Fox  himself  had  intro- 
duced. Such,  however,  had  been  the 
right  ban. '  gentleman's  impetfiosity  of 
blame— such  had  been  his  datermiiiaSion 
to  find  fault  at  all  events,  and  to  harangue 
about  economy-*that  he  could  scarcely 
allow  the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer  ta 
open  his  phm  before  he  roae  tp  object  to 
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h-  Yet,  when  truly  viewed.  It  was  in 
principle  the  very  measure  which  an  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grenfell)  had  brought 
forward  on  a  previous  night,  but  which  he 
had  not  darea  to  press  to  a  division ;  and 
which  was  then  premature,  because  it  was 
the  wholesome  practice  of  parliament  not 
to  pledge  ministers  upon  any  particular 
details,  until  the  whole  of  their  system 
bad  been  duly  digested.  His  lordship 
was  persuaded  that  not  a  single  observa- 
tion had  faHen  from  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  excheauer,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  that  was  inconsistent 
with  the  perfect  operation  of  the  Sinking 
Pond  act,  and  of  the  clause  that  bore  the 
name  of  the  individaal  by  whom  it  was 
proposed*  At  the  same  time,  ministers 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  provisions 
of  that  act,  at  nH  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  could  be  literally  executed ; 
and  here  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  in- 
troduced what  every  stockholder  knew  as 
Wfelt  as  himself,  that  if  it  were  to  go  to 
the  extremity  of  accumulation,  so  far 
from  being  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
creditor,  Xi  would  be  destructive  of  his 
property,  and  of  the  other  property  of  the 
country  in  general.  There  would  arrive 
a  period  when  parliament  most  look  at  the 
interests  of  al)  parties,  and  perhaps  put  a 
stop  to  the  accumulation  of  the  sinking 
ftind,  for  the  national  benefit  and  security. 
He  therefore  protested  against  the  misre- 
presentations  which  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  attempted,  and  from  which  his 
own  better  knowledge  ought  to  have  re- 
pelled hini.-^Tbe  first  question  which  the 
country  ought  to  look  at  in  a  feariess  and 
a  manly  way  was,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  its  financial  situation  in  time 
of  peace;  or  whether  some  effort  ought 
not  to  be  mad?  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
burthens  of  a  new  war,  should  such  cala- 
mity unfortunately  visit  it?  This  was  a 
subject  of  immense  magnitude — a  subject 
independent  of  all  parties,  and  of  all 
party  interests  ;  ana  "  I  conjure  you,** 
Jsaid  his  lordship)  "  not  to  soflfer  anjr 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  government,  if 
such  exist,  to  divert  you  from  the  strict 
discharge  of  your  duty.  If  you  do  not  in 
your  conscience  believe  that  the  existing 
govemifient  can  be  trusted— if  you  think 
them  incompetent  in  talent,  or  in  prudence, 
or  in  honesty,  you  owe  it  to  your  own 
character,  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state,  ndt  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  carrying 
that  opinion  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
to  call  for  the  dismissal  of  those  indivi- 


duals.   I  should  hold  that  the  govern- 
ment  was  indeed  degraded ;  that  it  was 
indeed  unworthy  of  tne  confidence  of  the 
Prince  who  has  so  long  trusted  it,  of  the 
people  who  have  so  lone  relied  upon  it, 
if,  after  the  expression  ofsuch  an  opinion^ 
it  were  base  enough  for  a  moment  to  con^ 
tinue  in  office :  if  the  House  refused  mi- 
nisters its  support,  if  it  denied  them  the 
means  of  conducting  the  afikirs  of  the 
kingdom,  they  ought  instantly  to  retire  to 
make  way  fisr  others,  in  whose  favour  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  country  were 
united.    I  conjure  gentlemen  not  to  trifie 
or  tamper  with  this  mighty  question ;  let 
them  put  government  wholly  eut  of  their 
view,  and  let  them  decide  upon  the  broad 
and  substantial  merits,  not  upon  any  con^ 
sideration  of  who  may  or  who  ntey  not  be 
in  power.    The  question  is  not  between 
ministers  and  their  antagonists,  it  is  be- 
tween parliament  and  the  country«»4be* 
tween  tne  representatives  and  their  consti^ 
tuents ;  and  it  would  be  disgracefiil  to  the 
House  if^  at  such  a  time  as  thb,  it  cetild 
at  all  contemplate  party  interests  and  po« 
Irtical  mothres.    I  say,  and  I  say  it  with 
all  humility,  that  as  servants  of  the  Crown 
we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  stations,  if 
while  parliament  withheld  the  means,  we 
still  persisted  hi  retaining  the  rein^  of  ^ 
vemment.    We  claim  to  be  armed  with 
weapons  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  dan^ 
^rs  of  the  state,  and  if  we  are  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  them,  we  are  willing  to  re- 
sign to  more  favoured,  perhaps  more  able» 
but  not  more  zealous  champions.'*  [These 
passages  were  delivered  with  great  anima- 
tion, and  were  received  with  shouts  of 
approbation].    His  lordship  went  on  te 
contend  that  a  saving  of  2,000,000/.  an- 
nually was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
I  country  to  meet  with  firmness  the  shock 
of  a  future  war.    The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  taunted  him  with  opinions  be  had 
expressed  early  in  the  session.    He  would 
not  retract  one  iota  of  what  he  had  then 
advanced,  not  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
do  so  if  truth  would  warrant  him,  but  be- 
cause all  he  had  asserted  had  been  borne 
out    by   subsequent  inquiry.     He   had 
asserted  from  2,000,000/.  to  2,500,000/. 
to  be  the  surplus  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
report  of  the  finance  committee  corrobo- 
rated the  statement.    He  had  nmintained 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  pros* 
perity,  and  he  was  willing  to  rest  the  con- 
firmation solely  upon  the  evidence  of  ^ 
hon.  member  for  Lancaster.    He  had  alse 
contended  that  there  was  a  ftir  prospect 
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of  further  improvement ;  and  who  bad 
yentured  to  contradict  him  ?  He  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  deny  that  retrenchments 
could  be  made  in  quarters  not  yet  exa- 
mined ;   but  takine  it  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  own  showing,  that  a  milHon 
could  bo  gained,  it  was  sull  clear  that  the 
measures  now  proposed  were  necessary  for 
future  safety*    Yet  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  contented  himself,  as  usual,  with 
broad  and  bold  assertion,    and  had  not 
condescended  to  fix  upon  a  single  item 
ft'om  which  economy  could  be  produced. 
His  lordsliip  insisted  that  the  country 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  its  financial 
situation.    It  was  a  clear  proposition  of 
state  policy,  that  no  country  could  be 
considered  safis,  which  did  not  in  dme  of 
peacd  make  such  a  progressive  reduction 
of  its  debt  as  would  en^le  it  to  meet  the 
hasard  of  a  future  war.     The  burdens  of 
one  war  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate on  those  of  another,    until  the 
vessel  of  the  state  became,  as  it  were, 
water-loggedi  without  a  chance  of  reach- 
ing port,  and  dreading  destruction  from 
every    approaching    wave.    It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House,  therefore,   without 
the  slightest  delay,  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  reduce  the  debt  to  such  limits  as 
might  be  deemed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, expedient.    The  proposition  of 
the    chancellor  of  the  exchequer    was 
not  intended    merely    to     favour     the 
stockrholder ;  it  was  to  benefit  the  nation 
9t  large,  which  could  not  be  secure  until 
the  debt  had  been  reduced.    This  process 
ought  to  be  begun  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
not  less  than  5,000,000/.;  progressively 
ascending  to   8,000,000/.;  leaving  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  decide,  whe« 
ther  it  wasfit  that  theaccumulation  should 
continue   further,   or  whether   the  still 
growing  surplus  should  operate  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  in  favour  of  the  people. 
After  such  a  war,  and  such  enormous  fi* 
Dancial  exertions,  some  limits  ought  un- 

Suestionably  to  be  put  to  the  burdens  of 
le  people ;  but  if  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  meant  any  thing,  it 
meant  that  the  effort  now  recommended 
^as  too  insignificant.  Did  he  mean  to 
countenance  the  notion,  which  no  man 
who  had  one  clear  idea  on  the  subject  of 
inance,  would  support,  that  15,000,000/. 
instead  of  5,000,000/.  should  be  annually 
operating  the  reductio]i  of  the  debt  ?  If 
it  ffid  amount  to  ths^t,  unquestionably  the 
^rst '  act  of  parliament  ought  to  be  to 
#<mus|L  thi|t  finking  fundi  which  would 
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be  in  truth  most  injurious  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  kingdom.    If  the  dispute 
were  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  not  as  to 
tax  or  no  tax  (fpr  that  was  conceded), then 
came  the  question,   whether  5,000,000^ 
was  the  proper  sum  to  be  named  ?  and 
examining  the  details,  it  might  be  found 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  claim  upoa  the 
House  to  impose  taxes  at  the  present  mo* 
ment.    The  consolidated  fund,  looking  at 
the  charges  upon  and  the  sums  payable 
out  of  it,  never  stood  in  a  situation  like 
the  present;    and  when  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  spoke  of  breaches  of  faith,  he 
might  properly  and  fairly  have  argued* 
that  parliament  would  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith  to  the  public  creditor, 
if  it  had  not  taken  some  stq>s  upon  the 
subject;  for  at  present  there  were  not 
assignable  ways  and  means  to  pay  thepublio 
creditor,  and  to  provide  for  thesinking-fund 
outofjt.  In  this  view,ifthe  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  hsd  called  upon  the  House  for 
less  than  3,000,000/.  he  would  not  have 
done  his  duty,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
the  consolidated  fund  equal  to  the  bur- 
dens it  bad  to  sustain.     There  was  now 
no  surplus  upon  it  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,   as  formerly,    could 
bring  forward  for  the  current  expenses 
and  by  the  union  of  the  exchequers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  an  aadidonal 
weight  had  been  laid  unoo  it  of  not  less 
than  4,900,000/.      If,  then,  it  was  true^ 
according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  5,000,000/.  were  too  little,  and  that 
8,000,000/.  were  scarcely  enough ;  and  if^ 
it  was  true  that  1,000,000/.    might  be 
spared  in  other  ways ;  and,  according  to 
another  hon.   gentleman,   great  savings 
effected  on  drawbacks  and  bountiei^  what 
did  it  prove,  but  that  the  rdief  which  Uie 
plan  contemplated  would  be  much  sooner 
attained  ?     Then  came  the  serious  ^ues« 
tion,  when  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  should  cease,  how  tax  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  be   relieved  from  taxea 
ought  to  be  attended  to ;  and  how  far  the 
forebodings,  perhaps  justifiable,  ofanap** 
preaching  war,  ought  to  be  aUowed  to 
operate  a  still  farther  diminution  until  the 
threatenioi^  cloud  should  have  blown  over  ? 
His  lordsBip  should  consider  the  nation  ia 
a  proud  situation  in  point  of  finance,  with 
a  sinking  fund  of  8,000,000/. ;  and  an  al^ 
most  inexhaustible  reserve  of  15,000,000/L 
in  the  shape  of  a  property-tax,  should 
the  threats  of  a  daring  enemy  and  the 
dangers  of  the  kingdom  rend^  it  neoes« 
iary  for  nioisters  to  call  upon  parliameot 
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for  a  renewal  of  that  mighty  source  of  re- 
yenue:      However  unwilling  a  minister 
might  be  upon  points  of  speculative  policy 
to  call  for  this  aid,  yet  his  lordship  con- 
fided on  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion to  grant  it,  should  a  case  of  necessity 
arise.    It  had  already  consented  to  the  sa- 
crifice on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba;  and  h^  did  not  doubt  that,  should 
a  new  expensive  war  visit  the  country,  the 
government  would  again  be  armed  with 
this    massy    and     impregnable     shield 
[continued  cheers].     Starting  then  at 
5,000,00tf.;   soifie  assurance    might  be 
felt,  that  at  no  distant  period  the  produce 
of  the  sinking  fund  might  be  applied  to 
the  diminution  of  the  taxes^  and  what 
were  called  the  dead  expenses  of  the 
country,    in  pensions,   &a  to  the  army 
and  navy,   would  probably,  be  annually 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  150,000^  What 
might  be  the  growth  of  the  revenue,  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate;  but  not  to 
entertain  sanguine   hopes  would  be  to 
belie  the  result  of  all  experience.      It 
was,  of  course  liable  to  fiuctuatioos ;  but 
it  had  always,  upon  the  whole  gradually 
and  sometimes  rapidly  ascended,  and  it 
was  undeniable  that  its  natural  tendency 
was,  to  augment.    Upon  this  and  other 
points,  he  was  by  no  means  gloomy  in  his 
expectations  and  he  agreed  with  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  that  it  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  if,  by  the  influence  of  a  large 
sum  upon  the  market,  and  other  favoura- 
ble circumstances,   the  funds    were  no 
raised  that  the -5per  cents  or  4  per  cents 
could  be  paid  off.    He  saw  the  less  rea- 
son to  despair  of  witnessing  this  epoch  in 
our  histoi^,  from  a  recurrence  to  the 
year  1792,  when  the  S  per  cents  were 
nearly  at  par;  and  now  with  a  sinking 
fund  of  5,000,000^  in  the  first  instance, 
gradually  increasing,  there  seemed  little 
room  for  melanchonr  reflection.     It  was 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  before  the  end  of 
the  war  the  people  had  borne  18,800,000/. 
of  taxes,  which  they  had  since  not  been 
called  upon  to  sustain;  they  had  borne 
themi  not  without  some  degree  of  suffering, 
but,  unquestionably,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  general  prosperity;   therefore, 
when  government  now  proposed  only  to 
revive  8,000,00(tf.  of  those  taxes,  it  placed 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  courage,  as  well  as 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,  which  was 
always  anxious  to  meet  its  difficulties :    it 
only  required  to  have  them  pointed  out, 
and    means    of    removing    them    were 
afforded  without    reluctance.    <<  Then," 
(VOL.  XL.) 


said  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman,  <'  what  a 
set  of  wretched  ministers  those  must  be 
who  did  not  come  earlier,  who  kept  the 
secret  until  so  near  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion."   The  House,  however,  had  beea 
repeatedly  told,  that  the  most  proper  time 
to  meet  the  difficulty  was  when  its  nature 
and  extent  could  be  best  ascertained. 
Ministers  had  always 'professed  to  look 
forward  to  a  period  when  it  might  be  ne» 
cessary  for  them  to  make  a  new  effort  of 
taxation ;  and  as  to  the  time  for  this  call, 
his  lordship  fairly  avowed,  that  except  for 
particular  circumstances^  it  might  have 
been  made  with  more  advantage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  than  at  the 
present  moment.    An  examination  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Bank  had,  however,  been 
deemed  requisite,  and  that  had  led  to  a 
general  view  of  the  financial  state  of  the 
country :   having  thus  sifted  the  difficul- 
ties to  Uie  bottom,  he  most  egregiously  mis- 
took the  temper  of  the  people,  if  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  ministers  to  pro- 
rogue parliament,  without  attempting  to 
remove  them ;  if  they  had  yielded  to  any 
wish  for  postponement,  they  would  in- 
deed have  met  parliament  next  year  with 
merited  reproach  and  ignominy :  then,  in- 
deed, the  right  hon.  gentleman  might 
have  launched  out  against  those  who  had 
allowed  the  country  to  brew  and  ferment 
upon  its  embarrassed  situation— who  had 
permitted  the  difficulties  to  accumulate, 
to  heat,  and  ultimately  to  endanger  the 
prosperity  of  the  realm,  perhaps  without 
the  hope  of  a  remedy.    How  would  the 
pubUc  mind  have  been  inflamed  if  the 
discussion  of  future  taxes  had  been  left  to 
county  and  town  meetings?    How. would 
the  evils  have  been  exaggerated  by  mis* 
taken  views  of  policy  not  separable  from 
the  debates  in  parliament ;  not  separable 
even  from  the  enlightened  speeches  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  1    Ministers  would 
not  have  been  able  to  pass  a  very  pleasant 
summer,  if,  instead  of  submitting  the  sub^ 
ject  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
they  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  to  allow  it  first  to 
be  decided  m  parish  meetings  and  village 
conventions.  After  all  there  was  no  propo- 
sition so  difficult  to  be  argued  as  one  that 
was   8elf*evident ;   and   so  obvious  was 
the  course  that  ministers  had  pursued, 
that   few  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
could    bo    found    to    complain     of   it. 
The  question  resolved  itself  into  this — 
ought  the  country  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
financial  situation  ?    The  right  hon.  gca« 
(3P) 
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tieman  himself  was  &r  firom  being  satis* 
fied  upon  it:  be  seemed  to  hold  out  a 
prospect  that  he  would  bare  made  a  much 
greater  effort ;  that  instead  of  SflOOyOOOL 
of  taxes,  if  he  had  been  minister,  he  would 
have  proposed  10,000,000/.  His  advice 
upon  this  and  some  other  subjects  might 
be  very  good,  but  he  doubted  whether 
the  country  would  be  willing  to  pay  the 
additional  7,000,000/.  to  obtain  it  [a 
laugh].  His  whole  speech  went  to  show, 
that  ministers  ought  to  be  ttffned  out  of 
their  places,  because  they  did  not  propose 
10,000,000/. :  at  all  events,  an  eflbrt  ought 
to  be  made.  The  present  government 
thought  3,000,000/.  sufficient,  and  they 
had  also  thought  it  better  to  submit  it  to 
mirliament  rath^  than  to  the  provinces. 
The  next  point  was,  was  the  present  fit 
time  for  makinp^  an  exertion  ?  Upon  that 
his  lordship  wished  to  join  issue,  and  he 
was  as  little  apprehensive  for  tlie  result  as 
he  had  been  on  a  former  night,  when  the 
volunury  confidence  of  the  House  had 
exceeded  even  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Then  it  was  that  the  grand  oues- 
tion,  for  which  the  other  side  had  so  long 
waited,  was  decided,  and  when  the  House 
of  Commons  had  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare by  its  vote,  that  it  placed  more  re- 
liance on  the  measures  of  ministers  than 
on  the  speeches  of  their  antagonists 
[Continued  cheers]. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  meet  the  noble  lord  on  the  ground 
where  he  had  planted  himself:  he  had  un- 
doubtedly put  this  most  important  of  all 
questions  to  a  fUr  and  intelligible  issue ; 
and  it  was  aimply  this— whether  at  this 
particular  moment  it  was  fit  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  give  its  assent 
to  a  motion  for  raising  3,000,000/.  of 
taxes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  existing 
government  ?  It  was  certainly  possible  to 
contemplate  a  period  at  which  parliament 
might  be  justified  in  entertatning  such  a 
proposition ;  but  he  entreated  every  gen- 
tleman calmly  and  dispassionately  to  re- 
flect, whether  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  vote  that  that  period  had  arrived,  or 
whether  on  the  contrary,  recent  measures 
had  not  put  a  bar  to  the  consideration. 
He  would  first  endeavour  to  set  right 
his  right  hon.  friend  in  the  eyes  of  diose 
who  had  been  present  only  while  the  noble 
lord  was  speaking,  and  who  contrived, 
with  some  mgenuity,  but  wiUi  very  little 
regard  to  correctness,  to  misrepresent  the 
address  of  hia  right  hon.  friend  who  had 
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preceded  him:  there  was  DoAiog  iatfad 
spirit,  purport,  or  analogr  of  the  weech 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  which  could  war- 
rant for  a  moment  the  gross  perversions 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  The  first 
mis-statement  was  as  to  the  time  when 
new  tai^tlon  might  be  nec€«sary.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  not.  said  that  the 
time  had  arrived,  but  that  it  m^ht  arrive; 
but  he  went  so  fiur  even  as  to  assert,  that 
be  did  not  think  it  would  arrive;  jret  the 
noble  lord  had  not  scrupled  to  as- 
sume that  he  had  admitted  the  whde 
question,  by  allowing  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  increased  taxation.  An  impu- 
tation had  been  thrown  out  against  hia 
right  hon.  friend  of  raising  a  clamour 
against  all  taxes  whatever;  but  hia 
right  hon.  friend  had  said,  **  Don't  let  it 
be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  make  these 
objections  against  taxes  generally ;  that  I 
mean  to  contend,  that  at  no  time,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  may  additional 
taxation  be  imposed  upon  the  country ; 
but  this  is  not  the  time.  The  time  might 
arrive  when,  refreshed  by  a  long  interval 
of  peace,  and  by  those  habits  of  industry 
which  always  together  induced  such  a 
consequence,  that  accumulation  of  capital 
might  take  place  which  might  put  her  in 
a  more  advantageous  situation.  A  time 
might  arrive  when  the  people  should  have 
enjoyed  that  just  and  necesMuy  repose, 
whidi  they  were  so  richly  entitled  to,  bv 
their  sufferings,  their  blood,  and  their  toil; 
by  their  patience  under  those  suffieringa, 
by  their  constant  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  still 
more  by  their  firm  resistance  to  all  those 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  seduce 
them  from  their  duty;— the  time  might 
arrive  when,  thus  aituated,  they  would 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  audi  a  pro- 
position ;  but  now  to  interrupt  their  short 
breathing  time,  in  their  present  exhausted 
state  was  not  only  most  indecent,  but,  to 
use  a  still  stronger  term,  was  a  most 
atrocious  attempt  to  increase  the  oppres- 
sive burthens  of  a  people  thus  suffering, 
patient,  and  deserving.  If  any  one  had 
only  heard  the  noble  brd's  statement,  he 
must  have  supposed  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  been  contending  that  these 
3,000,000/.  of  taxes  were  not  sufficient, 
and  that  instead  of  them  he  n^mted 
10,000,000/.  It  had  puszled  him  to  ac- 
count for  the  noble  lord's  former  misun- 
derstanding ;  but  Just  now  be  caughjti  aa 
it  were,  a  glimmering  of  the  reason  whjr 
the  noble  lord  bad  here  so  mistaken^  or» 
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to  expriis  himidf  in  a  parliamentaty 
iienae,  mis-ttated  the  reasoning  of  his 
right  hmu  friend ;  but  he  protest^  aeaiost 
any  mode  of  reasoning  which  could  give 
the  noble  lord  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
eight  hoo.  mefflber  badsaid  that  S,000»000/. 
were  too  little^  and  had  only  objected^  be* 
cause  the  sum  was  not  rather  10,000*000/. 
There  was  another  thing  which,  in  justice 
to  hia  right  hon.  friend,  he  must  take  no* 
lice  of.  It  was  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unfiur  than  for  him  to  oppose  a  plan 
whidi  was,  in  hxX^  a  leaf  taken  out  of 
their  (the  opposition's)  book.  But  his 
right  hon.  friend's  objection  waSi  to  one 
point,  and  the  noble  lord's  to  another. 
His  right  'hon.  friend  did  not  accord 
with  this  pkuiy  Inasmiich  as  it  took  a 
krge  part  of  the  sinking  fiond  away  bo  as 
to  kave  but  just  a  sum  whidi  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  to  5,000,000<. :  a  new 
sinking  fund,  of  that  magiciil  amount  and 
nnab^,  which  had  been  so  often  repeatedi 
and  which,  it  would  seem,  was  not  to  be 
exceeded.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  said 
to  his  majeMy's  nunisters,  **  You  have  at 
last  spaken  out ;  you  have  at  length  told 
the  country  truly,  that  they  have  no  real 
sinking  fund  bat  £,000,000^,  and  that 
liable  to  the  semoas  of  the  year.'*  The 
whole  gist  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  argu- 
ment waa  likia-«4liat  in  conaeqoence  of  the 
present  pressure,  and  of  the  cnreful  and  m- 
sapevabfe  necessity  which  ramlted  from 
it,  they  would  be  compelled  to  break  faith 
with  the  stockholders^  inasasuch  as  a  new 
sinking  fund  waste  be  given  them ;  whereas 
Ibey  had  lent  their  money  on  the  notion,  at 
the  time,  that  there  existed  a  sinking  fund 
•f  15,e00^00(M.;  and  which,  but  for  the 
arrangement  in  1813,  would. have  been 
now  21,000,0002.  The  noble  lord  said, 
there  iras  no  question  od  which  he  was  so 
little  disposed  to  meet  his  right  hon. 
friend  as  one  of  finance.  The  reason 
was,  because  it  was  generally  a  question 
of  arithmetic,  which  prevented  the  noble 
lord  from  entering  into  vague  generalities. 
This  part  of  the  question  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  could  not  be  obscured  by 
words.  In  the  year  1786,  a  sinking  fund 
was  created  of  1,000,000^  to  which 
800,000/.  were  afterwards  added,  making 
altogether  1,200,000/.  In  1792  the  ap- 
propriation of  so  much  of  every  loan  to 
thb  fund  was  determined  on,  which  gave 
an  assorance  that  at  the  end  of  ^  years 
from  the  period  of  each  loan's  being  con- 
tracted it  would  be  extinguished  by  the 
9pei«lion  of  ^  saukiqg  fund.    In  i802| 

II 


a  new  arrangement  was  made  by  lord 
Sidmouth,  of  which  it  was  not  at  present 
necessary  to  say  much,  because,  although 
there  were  many  objections  to  it,  it  did 
not  much  postpone  the  term.  Then  came 
the  operation  of  the  year  18139  which 
consisted  in  postponing  the  payment.  The 
conseouence  of  that  operation  was,  to  re- 
duce the  sinking  fund  in  the  mean  time 
(which  if  it  hsd  continued  and  gone  on 
without  it  to  the  present  day  woi3d  have 
been  21,000,000/.)  to  15,000,000/.;  but 
the  terms  made  in  1813  with  the  stock- 
holders, which  were  so  made  in  language 
as  distinct  as  could  be  made  use  of,  were, 
that  the  then  fund  should  be  sacred.  Now 
came  the  present  plan ;  but  nothing  was 
done  to  redeem  their  pledge — nothing 
doae  to  preserve  faith  with  the  public 
creditors.  All  the  sinking  ftmd  haa  been 
taken  away,  except  only  2,000,000/.; 
and  it  resulted,  that,  iasteaa  of  loans  being 
diminisbed  or  extinguished,  they  were 
going  to  substitute  for  a  sinking  fund  of 
21/)00,000/.  one  of  BfiOOfXM.  Did  not 
all  this  put  the  fundholders  in  a  very  dif- 
feaeni  situation  ?  And  he  would  ask  wh^ 
ther,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  faith 
of  the  public  was  not  broken  with  them  I 
He  did  net,  bewever^  complain  of  this ; 
it  was  dreadful,  hut  it  was  unavoidable ; 
wie  were  reduced  to  it  by  absolute  and  dire 
necessity.  They  must  pay  their  army, 
their  navy,  their  judges,  their  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  legal  establishments;  this  was 
asatter  of  stem  necessity ;  and  as  such,  it 
cauldnot  be  helped.  The  stockhoUiera 
must  be  content  to  go  on  with  a  sinking 
fund  of  5,000,000/.,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  but  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  did  net  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000/.  in  £M:t.  Thatanyof  thepapera 
on  the  table  could  midte  it  out  otherwise 
he  would  defy  gentlemen  to  prove,  even 
if  they  lodted  over  them  to  the  end  of 
time ;  %o  that  the  sreat  difference  was  this 
•—here  was  a  sinking  fund  of  5,000^000/^ 
which  it  was  said  might  increase  to 
8,000,000/. ;  whereas  it  oueht  to  have  been 
21 ,000^000/.,and  mcreased  to  80,000,000/. 
He  was  most  truly  sorry  for  this  inevi- 
table breach  of  fiEuth  ;  but  he  felt  that  it 
could  not  be  prevented.  As  far,  howevert 
as  he  could  prevent  it,  there  was  one  far- 
ther  step  wmch  dbould  not  be  taken,  one 
weight  more  which  riiould  not  fall  upon 
the  people :  he  would  not  consent  that  at 
the  end  of  such  a  war,  and  in  the  very 
infisncy  of  peace»  new  taxes  should  be 
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imposed  on  them,  new  burthens,  new  im» 
positions,  which  they  could  not  pay  [loud 
cheering].  The  pronosition  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's ministers  should  haye  been  shown 
to  be  founded  in  absolute  necessity ;  no- 
thing but  the  most  pressing  and  serious 
emergency  should  have  be^  appealed  to 
by  them  for  their  iustification.  The  de- 
fence of  the  public  libertv — the  protection 
of  the  empire  threatened  by  a  war— these 
were  the  only  circumstances  he  could  at 
present  contemplate,  that  would  go  to 
make  out  a  case  sufficient  to  justify  sudi 
a  proposition  as  the  present.  Supposing 
the  people  to  remain,  burthened  as  they 
were,  and  drained  by  the  existing  taxes, 
he  could  hardly  imagine  any  case,  short  of 
a  war,  that  could  justify  the  goyemment 
in  laying  on  fresh  taxes;  and  he  was 
tempted  to  add,  in  almost  no  other  case 
ought  the  finances  of  the  subject  to  be  far- 
ther encroached  upon.  But,  ifa  war  should 
make  it  necessary,  or  if  the  operations  of 
finance  should  reauire  the  means  of  the 
public  to  be  still  farther  taxed,  he  must 
concur  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  that  it 
would  be  childish,  or  he  should  rather 
say  it  would  be  base,  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  taxes  thus  indispensable.— The 
question,  therefore,  was,  was  there  a  case 
before  the  House  to  justify  such  a  step  i 
The  distress  of  the  a|nricultural  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
sides  of  the  House,  were  very  great.  He 
•had  heard  it  admitted  in  a  speedi  of  great 
eloquence  from  the  right  hon.  chairman 
of  the  Bank  committee,  that  the  truth  must 
be  spoken :  that  this  was  not  a  transitory 
evil,  but  had  its  root  and  origin  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.  If  so,  was  it 
not  the  more  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  likely  to  be  its  nature,  and  what  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  their  present  measures  ? 
What,  also,  it  behoved  the  House  to  con- 
sider, might  be  the  e£fect  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments,  and  the  interme- 
diate steps  which  it  was  proposed  to  take 
before  that  great  object  was  achieved  ? 
This  he  considered  a  problem  of  great  dif- 
ficulty. He  knew  some  persons,  honour- 
able  friends  of  his,  and  whose  opinions 
he  always  received  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence and  respect,  who,  in  treating  this 
question,  and  viewing  it  with  relation  to 
its  effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities, 
had  first  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  limit  of  depreciation.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  taken  the  Mint  and 
marJcet  prices  of  gold,  and  finding  the 
variations  between  them  from  SL  to  ^. 
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per  cent,  they  considered  that  to  be  tbv 
limit.  It  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
proper  to.  have  taken  it  at  5  per  cent, 
which  was  the  rate  of  diference  a  little 
before  that  period,  and  at  which  it  had 
continued  for  some  time ;  the  other  was  the 
variation  as  it  existed  at  the  thne.  Now, 
whatever  the  steps  were  which  might  be 
adopted,  a  certain  time  must  elapse  before 
the  resumption  took  place ;  they  had  no 
right,  therefore,  to  take  the  present  price, 
and  to  judge  from  that ;  but  it  was  a  sa^ 
course,  he  thought,  to  consider  it  as  5  per 
cent.  Assuming  that,  then,  as  the  limit 
of  the  depreciation,  he  should  •  proceed, 
speakinff  with  unfeigned  doubt  on  a  sid>- 
ject,  as  he  had  before  said,-of  so  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  he  thought  it  was  as  well  t^ 
make  the  assumptions,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  rise  of  prices  had  followed 
pretty  closely  audi  limit  or  rise.  He  daA 
not  wish  to  mingle  other  subjects  with  the 
consideration  ofthis;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  advert  to  some  other  points  in  order  the 
more  fully  to  ducidate  it,  and  to  show 
that  the  hmit  which  the  opontion  at  pre* 
sent  pursued  with  respect  to  the  currency' 
was  of  itself  a  tax  upon  the  countnr.  He 
could  not  see  why  that  limit  of  5  per 
cent  was  to  be  taken  as  the  Umit  of  depre* 
dation.  It  might  be  so,  but  the  reason 
on  which  his  doubt  was  founded  was  this : 
from  the  period  at  which  the  depredation 
first  took  place  in  thevalueof  the  currency, 
that  is,  from  its  minimum  to  the  time  at 
which  it  reached  its  maximum,  there  was  a 
rise  of  prices  of  all  commodities  (except- 
ing some  few,  which,  from  the  Quantity 
of  the  material,  the  dieapness  ana  exten- 
sive use  of  inachinery,  or  other  local 
causes,  were  cheaper)  greatljr  beyond  the 
proportions  of  the  market  price  over  the 
Mint  price  of  gold.  That  price  was  once 
SO,  and  very  generally  20  per  cent  higher ; 
but  when  that  rose  to  SO  per  cent,  the 
price  of  all  the  articles  of  livmg,  Ac  rose 
to  100  per  cent  and  upwards.  This  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  great  many 
circumstances  which  never  a&cted  thie 
price  of  gold.  The  depreciation  of  Bank 
notes  was  attended  by  a  pn^rtionate  rise 
of  gold,  and  when  the  rise  on  the  price  of 
gold  was  about  twenty  per  cent  then,  it 
was  rather  rash  now  (looking  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  gold),  it  was  hardly  possible 
or  justifiable  to  believe,  that  the  dinerence 
between  the  Mint  and  market  prices  being 
abolished,  the  amount  of  the  oepredatioh 
when  the  Bank  should  resume  cash  pay- 
ments would  be  5  per  cent  only.    For  ma 
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ewo  part,  he  ceruinly  expected  a  general 
depreciation,  much  greater  than  5  per 
cent,  when  the  operation  he  tpoke  of 
«hould  have  taken  place.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  although  hon.  gentlemen  might 
differ  as  to  the  means,  there  could  be  out 
one  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
Bank  resuming  cash  payments  as  speedily 
as  possible:  in  whatever  way,  and  at 
whatever  time  that  took  place,  a  general 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  all  goods,  of 
stock,  and  the  rents  of  Houses  must  ensue* 
The  very  minimum  would  be  5  per  cent» 
possibly  7»  8,  or  even  10,  but  at  the  least 
farthing  5  per  cent.  With  the  rents,  the 
Talue  M  all  stock,  and  of  all  income  de- 
rived from  that  ndue,  must  fall  at  least  5 
per  cent  also,  and  not  impossibly  10  per 
ceot*  New,  by  this  depredation  of  their 
means,  perhaps  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
would  ultimately  be  sustained  by  the 
payer  of  taxes ;  and  yet  it  was  proposed 
to  burthen  them  with  3,000,000^  addi* 
tional  taxes  1  V^jr,  if  there  was  any 
consistency  among  bis  majesty's  ministers, 
or  any  of  that  lenity  that  tlie  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  always  vaunUng, 
and  which  he  so  much  eulogized,  but 
which  expired  in  1816  with  the  property 
tax-<-a  tax  which  he  could  never  open 
his  mouth  without  sin^g  its  reauiem,  or 
rather  chantins  its  durge;-^f  tnejr  pos- 
sessed any  of  that  boasted  lenity,  instMd 
of  laying  on  3,000,000^,  they  would  have 
studied  every  means  of  taking  them  o£ 
They  would  not  have  suffered  a  word  on 
the  subject  i  if  they  were  proceeding  upon 
a  system  of  unsparing  retrenchment  and 
economy,  they  would  have  endeavoured 
to  devise,  not  the  means  of  proving 
this  dreadful  necessity,  but  the  means  of 

rring  the  people  from  its  operation,  and 
effects  of  that  great  depreciation  to 
which  he  had  adverted.  Every  one  of 
the  taxes  this  night  proposed  was  a  money, 
not  an  ud  valorem  tax.  Where  the  means 
of  paying  it  were  thus  depreciated,  ther 
were  lay mg  not  a  dutywnich  woidd  fall 
the  lighter  on  account  of  the  depreciation, 
but  a  dry,  hard  money  tax,  which  press- 
ed heaviest  on  that  part  of  the  commu- 
nity to  whom  money  was  most  indis- 
pensable. It  could  not  be  said,  while  they 
were  calculating  on  a  quantity  of  money, 
that  they  knew  what  its  value  was.  The 
pound  note  mieht  be  worth  18«.  or  22$, 
for  what  they  knew ;  for,  under  present 
circumstances,  he  might  say  money  had 
not  attained  its -last  shape  nor  determmate 
value.      To  talk  of  bying  on  so  many 


millions,  was  to  talk  in  ignoranoe«^o  aim 
a  blow  in  the  dark,  which  might  fall  they 
knew  not  where.  On  these  grounds,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  noble 
lord,  that  at  no  time,  in  no  period  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  was  a  more  unfit 
opportunity  than  this  ever  selected  for 
laying  on  such  taxes.  The  noble  lord  had 
expressed  great  indignation  at  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  expressing  his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government  as  to  any  desire 
of  alleviation ;  and  had  maintained  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  shown  every  dispo^ 
sition  to  economy.  How  had  they  shown 
it  ?  Really,  he  must  be  .allowed  to  use 
the  expression,  but  he  had  from  U^r  con- 
duct a  right  to  assume,  that  in  spite  of 
themselves  some  expenses  had  been  re- 
tracted; and  to  suppose  that  the  same 
soma  were  still  to  be  voted  for  the  equip- 
ments of  our  army,  or  the  fitting  out  of 
our  ships,  was  indeed  ridiculous.  But 
what  other  reductions  had  they  made) 
The  noble  lord  had  said, «« You  talk  about 
retrenchment ;  why  do  you  not  enter  inta 
more  particular  details  ?  Now,  his  right 
hon.  niend  had  expresslj^  declared  he 
would  not  enter  into  detiuls,  but  would 
point  out  only  the  quarters  wherein  re- 
trenchments might  be  effected.  To  begin, 
then,  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue; 
he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
true,  that  that  one  great  branch  of  the 
revenue,  the  excise,  had  offered  to  the 
government  to  collect  the  other  great 
branch  of  it,  the  customs,  at  the  same  low 
rate  at  whidi  the  excise  itself  was  collect- 
ed by  that  honourable  and  upright  board  ; 
whose  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
fidelity  to  the  public  interest,  and  consci- 
entious integrity,  rendered  any  attempt 
to  give  them  siidScient  praise  hopeless. 
[Hear.]  Was  it  true  that  they  had  ofier- 
ed  to  collect  the  customs'^at  5  and  a  frac- 
tion per  cent,  instead  of  13|  per  cent,  the 
expense  of  the  present  collection  ?  Was 
it  true,  as  it  should  seem  from  papers  be- 
fore the  House,  that  by  the  last  returns, 
the  very  remarkable  circumstance  was 
observable  of  the  expense  of  collection, 
this  year,  as  contrasted  with  the  last,  ex- 
ceected  those  of  the  former  by  1  per  cent 
additional  i  Last  year  they  were  12  and 
a  fraction ;  thb  year  13^  per  cent.  Here, 
then,  was  one  chapter  of  his  right  hon. 
friend's  budget,  by  which  alone  500,000^  a 
year  might  be  saved  to  the  country,  [great 
cheering].  Had  he  not  a  right  to  assume, 
from  this,  that  a  really  sparing,  conside- 
I  rate,  and  economical  administration,  might 
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find  other  branches  of  the  revettoe  la 
which  similar  savings  might  be  made  ?*— 
He  would  now  mention  one  other  instance, 
in  which  although  any  saving  to  be  efect* 
ed  was  not  comparable  to  the  last,  yet  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  country.  He  meant  the  state  of  those 
offices  which  were  paid  by  fees,  or  pound- 
age, as  it  was  called.  They  were  not 
only  a  lar^  and  needless  expense,  but 
they  were  sinecures  which  harboured  nests 
cf  placemen,  and  extended  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  through  every  part  of  the 
country.  If  bon*  gentlemen  would  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  ait  the  returns  which 
be  moved  for  ab^Mt  two  years  ago,  tti^y 
would  find  thait  about  190,0001.  were  an- 
Dually  paid  lo  persons  oaHed  receivers  of 
the  land  4ax,  receivers  of  assessed  taxes, 
and  distributors  of  stateps.  These  were 
persMs  doiD|  dieir  oflices  by  deputy ; 
merely  reserving  to  themselves  the  signs* 
tare  OT*  receipt.  But  for  merely  dointi^ 
thfs^^y  bad  various  ealaries  from  70o£ 
np  to  5,000^  a*>year.  He  did  ftoi  mean 
to  say  that  they  could  be  all  done  away 
with ;  bat  why  did  not  minlsten  make  a 
belter  bargain  for  the  pubKcf  These 
were  not  the  patent  places,  whieh  the 
holders  wouM  tell  you  they  had  paid  fori 
and  would  defend  %  why,  tl!en>  were  these 
not  attacked?  Let  those  who  had,  for 
instance,  4,000/.  content  themselves  with 
1,0000.  a'^year ;  and  those  with  700^  tak^ 
^mt.  or  iOQ^ ;  they  wouM  be  glad  to  ^t 
it  for  doing  nothing.  The  comparative 
smdlness  of  a  tax  must  always  be  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  means  mich  existed 
fior  suppoiting  it.  He  only  hinted  at 
this  consideratioB,  on  account  of  what  ap<- 
peared  to  be  a  sort  of  defiance  from  the 
noble  lord-^  defiance  mtnnatmg  that  the 
present  measure  would  be  supported  by 
all  those  who  had  reeently  proved  them- 
aelves  the  friends  of  administration.  The 
noble  lord  appeared  moreover  to  signMyi 
diat  the  calls  for  retrenchment  and  eco» 
Bomy,  made  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
were  little  better  than  mere  words.  In 
delivering  his  own  opinion  upon  ^at  Sub- 
ject, he  was  at  the  same  time  expressbg 
Ihe  sentiments  of  rnany^  when  he  stated 
his  belief  that  hi  numerou*  departments 
of  the  public  service  considerable  reduc- 
tions might  be  made.  Many  offices  in  the 
revenue  were  nearly  useless,  and  might  be 
abolished;  in  others,  additional  doty  might 
be  attached,  and  a  saving  effiscted  in  that 
manner.  AlKore  all|  he  must  dechure  that 
be  should  never  led  satisfied  tBl  sone 
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general  measure  of  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  public  stipends,  proportionate 
to  the  difference  of  prices,  and  to  the 
augmentation  which  had  been  made  on 
the  sole  ground  of  tfast  difference,  was 
carried  into  effect.  This,  however,  was 
a  subject  on  which  it  might  be  impracti- 
cable to  legislate  at  present,  or  to  form 
any  decided  opinion  on,  till  the  currency 
of  the  country  had  taken  a  more  settled 
form.  But  did  he  expect  any  endeavours 
for  accomplishing  this  object  to  be  made 
by  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown  i 
dertainiy  not.  He  entertained  no  such 
flillaoious  hopes.  He  knew  well  thatth^ 
did  not  wish  for  it»  and  he  knew  also  that 
if  they  wished,  they  had  not  aufficient 
confidence  in  their  strength  to  dare  Uie 
attempt.  They  might  vapour  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiice  of  their  late  majority ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  they  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  face  their  own  S50  friends, 
'nie  clerks  in  office  could  hardly  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  cause  of  all  thar 
wisakness  and  uncertainty  was,  that  they 
had  no  root  in  the  esteem,  the  confidence, 
or  ihe  afieetions  of  the  peofde.  Until 
they  coM  stand  on  something  fitaner  than 
die  basis  of  a  casual  maiority,  until  they 
could  command  something  more  than 
success  upon  a  question  purposely  raised 
to  give  tiiem  an  advantage,  a  question 
which  bore  the  resemblance  of  a  mere 
party  or  personal  contention,  he  would 
warn  the  nobie  lord  not  to  put  his  faith 
in  the  flattering  tale  which  that  majority 
uMght  suggest.  It  had  been  oompoMKi  of 
oersons  actmg  from  various  motives,  and 
irom  those  prejudices  which  were  insepa- 
rable from  the  deckion  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. The  noble  lord  had  derived  from 
those  inveterate  prejudices  a  support, 
which  be  grossly  deceived  himself  in  ex- 
pectiw^to  retain  as  the  means  of  canying 
mto  eroct  whatever  measures  he  or  his 
colleagues  shoiUd  ptropese.  The  noble 
lord  Md  indeed  said,  that  the  House, 
after  its  late  vote,  was  bound  b  justice  to 
confide  m  the  fiaancial  arrangements 
brought  forward  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Grown.  If  such  were  She  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  votCi  he  should  deplore  it 
more  ^an  he  did  at  present.  He  would 
ask  of  every  man  wnose  vote  had  been 
solicited  or  wheedled  from  him  on  that  oc- 
casion, whether  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  the  people  at  large  were  in  a 
situation  to  pay  more  taxes ;  whether  his 
constituents  were  not  in  circumstances 
tbntmadeitaa  iot  of  cruelty  toadd4o 
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Xh%  bortben  with  which  they  wert  already 
oppressed  i  Nothing  had  ^n  advaoced 
io  justification  of  increased  taxes  but  the 
gratuitous  asiiunption,  that  we  ought  to 
bare  a  sinking  fund  of  S.OOOfiObL  ?  The 
noble  lord  must  surely  recollect  the  ex- 
tent as  well  as  nature  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ori- 
ginal plan.  It  might  be  easily  shown,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that  a  sinking 
fund  of  IfiOOfOOOl.  bore  a  due  proportion 
to  a  debl  of  24O,000,00O{.  According  to 
this  rule,  a  sinking  fund  of  S^SOOpQOOL 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  amount 
of  our  debt.  Instead  ur  raising  it  to 
5,000,000^.  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  a  parade  of  figures*  he  diould  be 
content  to  leave  it  at  2,000»00(M.,  to  which 
he  should  be  happy  to  add  whatever  might 
be  procured  from  retrenohmenti  whicb^  if 
vigorously  prosecuted,  would  probably 
yield  1»000,0(X)/.  more.  This  was  a  plan 
more  suitable  to  the  state  of  our  resources, 
and  calculated  in  some  degree  to  maintain 
that  policy  which,  in  the  event  of  future 
disturbances  in  Europe,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  adopt.  It  would  be  a 
more  certain  way  of  husbanding  our  re- 
sources than  that  of  keeping  up  a  large 
sinkinff  fund  by  taxes,  that  dried  up  the 
fountains  of  revenue,  that  oppressed  in- 
dustry, and  discouraged  the  employment 
of  copitol*  Every  ^ntleman  wno  heard 
him  must,  i£  acquamted  with  the  recent 
history  of  the  duties  on  wine»  on  tea»  and 
on  cofiee,  fully  anderstand  how  their  real 

S reduce  was  affiscted  by  an  increase  or 
iminution  of  their  amount  If  the  money 
were  lef^  in  the  pockets  of  the  people*  in- 
stead of  beioff  taken  away  to  accumulate 
at  compound  interest,  it  would  be  em^ 
ployed  much  more  productively  in  aug- 
menting the  wealth*  and  nurturing  the  le- 
gitimate resources  of  the  country.  We 
might  then  be  enabled  to  meet  sudden 
alarms,  or  fioreiffn  hostilitv,  in  an  attitude 
which  we  couU  not  otherwise  assume. 
The  noble  lord*  in  eulogizing  the  extent 
of  the  national  resources*  had  referred  to 
the  incose  tax  as  a  means  in  reserve*  by 
whidi  a  sum  of  15,000,000/.  might  be  an- 
nually raised.  He  was  haupy  to  reflect 
that  we  had  not  so  far  forestalled  our 
means*  that  we  had  not  drained  this  great 
source  of  revenue  in  times  of  embarrass- 
ment and  danger;  and  be  earnestly 
hoped,  that,  by  a  policy  not  more  wise 
than  it  was  just,  we  should  srant  to  the 
people  that  rdief  which  Aey  had  so 
dean?  earned*  and  which  he  sincerely  be- 
liavea  was  the  truamode  of  preparing  for 
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a  ftesb  eontest*  if  audi  a  calamity  abouI4 
befall  us*  with  undiminished  confidence^ 
and  unimpaired  resources. 

Mr.  Husktutm  observed,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
did  not  appear  to  be  in  strict  consistency 
with  the  views  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey).  loe  ri^ 
Eon.  gentleman  had  treated  the  question 
as  one  that  involved  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor,  and  had  argued^ 
that  by  the  proposed  arrangement*  the 
smking  ftwd  was  effectually  taken  away* 
He  admitted*  aaost  distinctly,  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  peace  it  was  neoessaiy  that  a 
full  eipositioB  of  our  financial  systcq,  in 
all  its  parts*  ought  to  be  submitted  to  par- 
liament. This  exposition  had  been  made 
by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer*  and  the  House  was  now 
put  into  a  situation  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment upon  any  new  or  practical  measure 
that  might  be  recommended.  The  mea- 
sure now  under  consideration  could  only 
be  justified  on  the  principle  of  necessity ; 
and  it  was  upon  that  point  alone  that  they 
were  at'  issue.  He  had  hoped  that  this 
would  be  the  view  which  would  be  taken 
of  the  question  on  all  sides,  and  that  it 
could  have  been  discussed  without  re- 
ference to  the  lords  of  the  Admtfalty*  or 
to  any  of  the  persons  exercisiiijg  the  func- 
tions of  government.  It  certainly  dkl  ap- 
pear to  him*  that  for  some  time  after  the 
gi^tic  and  unprecedented  efforts  which 
this  country  had  made,  palliatives  ought 
to  be  adnaioistered,  but  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  our  security  to  return  as  soon  aa 
possible  to  a  sound  system  of  finance*  and 
to  look  our  difficulties  in  the  face.  We 
could  not  disguise  either  from  ourselves 
or  from  foreign  countries  what  our  real 
situation  was.  The  continental  powers 
were  exerting  themselves  to  place  their 
finances  on  a  ri^ht  footing.  Russia  had 
been  endeavounng  to  restore  her  circu- 
lation to  iu  former  value;  Prussia  was 
acting  the  same  part ;  and  Austria  had 
ertablished  a  sinking  fund.  If  they  turned 
their  attention  to  France,  it  would  be  seea 
that*  after  all  her  sacrifices  and  contribu* 
tions*  she  was  now*  in  a  financial  point  oC 
view,  in  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity* 
The  last  budget  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tive coundl  indicated  a  revenue  eoual  to 
the  maintenance  of  every  establisbm^t» 
corresponding  with  the  rank  and  atatioa 
of  France  amoncst  the  powers  of  Europe. 
She  had  a  bonafde  sinking  fund,  equal* 
in  proportion  to  her  debt*  to  that  origi- 
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nally  provideid  by  Mr,  Pitt.  This  pro- 
portion was  1  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  debt;  and  the  debt  of 
France  being  170,000,000/.  sterling,  her 
sinking  fund  was  at  this  moment 
1,700,000/.,  accumulating  at  compound 
interest.  What  was  there  in  our  situation 
that  should  induce  us  to  act  upon  a  dif- 
ferent policy?  We  had  a  debt  of 
800,000,000/.,  and  a  sinking  fund  of 
2,000,000/.,  amounting  only  to  one-fourth 
per  cent  on  the  debt  itself.  The  plan 
under  consideration  would  raise  it  to 
5,000.000/.,  an  amount  not  equal  to  what 
he  thought  right,  but  which  would  alter 
the  proportion  to  that  of  5-8ths  per  cent 
^ference  had  been  properly  made  to  the 
consolidated  fund  as  to  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance ;  but  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  certainly  made  no  great  dis- 
covery in  pointing  out  its  late  deficien- 
cies. The  quarterly  returns  made  them 
very  generally  known.  It  was,  however, 
equally  certain  that  these  deficiencies 
ought  to  be  supplied.  The  maintenance 
of  the  consolidated  fund  was  bound  up 
with  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  country ; 
but  the  case  was  this — that  we  had  im- 
posed upon  it  charges  which  it  was  in- 
adequate to  pay.  Parliament  had  held 
out  to  the  country  that  this  fund  should 
form  the  security  of  the  public  creditor, 
but  it  had  subsequently  overcharged  it. 
For  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  it  afforded  an  anntud  surplus  of 
8,500,000/.,  and  we  had  always  been 
tauffht  to  look  for  the  existence  of  some 
such  surplus.  The  words  of  the  appro- 
priation act  pointed  out  the  destination  of 
this  surplus.  Its  first  recital  related  to  it, 
and  it  appeared  to  have  been  always  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  legislature. 
Since  the  last  peace,  however,  there  had 
been  a  falling  off:  there  was  at  first  no 
surplus,  and  the  deficitfnow  amounted  to 
1,885,000/.  This  deficit  had  existed  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  was  to  be  ascribed 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  Irish  ^ith  the  British  revenue.  In 
stating  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
Ireland  had  not  contributed  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  means ;  for  his  persuasion 
was,  that  it  was  the  want  of  capital  alone 
that  had  checked  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  those  means.  Be  that*  how- 
ever, as  it  might,  it  had  entailed  on  the 
consolidated  fund  an  annual  charge  of 
8,815,172/;,  but  the  act  to  which  he  bad 
before  alltided  contained  a  clause  that 
specially  provided  for  rendering  the  con- 
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soHdated  fund  equal  to  all  the  charges 
which  miffht  be  fixed  upon  it.  The  ac- 
count ordered  in  that  clause  had,  very 
properly,  every  year  since  been  laid  be- 
fore narliament.  It  was  not  as  yet  pre- 
pared for  this  year ;  but  last  year  it  ap- 
peared, that,  for  the  preceding  two  years, 
the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  Irish 
debt  exceeded  its  permanent  revenue  by 
2,000,000/.  The  deficiency  of  consoli- 
dated revenue,  as  compared  with  the 
charge  for  both  countries,  last  year  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  now  proposed  to  be  raised 
by^  new  taxes.  By  an  arrangement, 
which  left  this  deficiency  to  be  made  up 
by  the  Bank,  we  had  placed  the  public 
credit  of  4he  country,  and  the  public  ere* 
ditor,  at  the  mercy  of  that  corporation, 
which  might  at  its  pleasure  refuse  to  pay 
the  dividends.  He  knew  that  the  Bank 
had  too  much  confidence  in  the  national 
resources,  too  much  public  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism, to  refuse  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary sums  when  applied  to;  but  he  would 
also  contend,  that  the  credit  of  a  sreat 
country  like  this,  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  honour,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  discretion  of  any  corporation,  how- 
ever well  disposed  and  however  respec- 
table. He  owned  that  it  was  with  a  feel* 
ing  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  he  heard 
thii  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  on  all 
former  occasions  stood  forward  as  so 
strenuous  a  defender  of  the  sinking  fund, 
after  lamenting  the  breach  of  public  faith, 
which  faith  was  not  broken,  and  after  at- 
tributine  that  breach  of  faith  to  a  necessity 
which  did  not  exist,  consenting  to  sacri- 
fice that  fund.  He  would  not  now,  in 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  go 
at  present  into  a  det«l  of  Sil  the  advan- 
tages whicli  this  fund  had  contributed  to 
the  internal  credit  and  external  security 
of  the  country.  He  was  not  now  called 
upon  to  defend  it,  because  it  was  not  at- 
tacked, and  he  hoped  he  never  should* 
He  hoped  gentlemen  would  always  re- 
member the  great  purpose  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  and  that  they  would  never 
show  a  disposition  to  violate  the  most  so- 
lemn pledge  which  parliament  could  give 
to  the  national  creditor,  or  think  they 
could  promote  the  public  interest  by  sur- 
rendenng  public  honour.  It  had  been  the 
fashion  to  consider  the  public  creditor  as 
the  x>nly  person  interested  in  the  applica- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  fund ;  but 
this  was  a  proposition  from  which  he  en- 
tirely dissented.  The  interests  of  the  na- 
tion were. as  much  connected  with  it  as 
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those  of  the  individual  fundholder*  If  any 
geotleman  was  disposed  to  doubt  this,  he 
would  only  beg  leave,  in  order  to  remove 
his  doubt  and  produce  conviction,  to  refer 
him  to  the  state  of  tlie  country  in  17BS, 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  a  long  and  disastrous 
war,  and  before  the  sinking  fund  was 
created.  The  debt  was  then  about 
230,0009000/.,  and  the  revenue  such  as  to 
exhibit  a  deficiency  or  toaffi)rd  no  surplus 
for  its  diminution*  The  only  question 
among  the  politicians  of  that  day  was,  not 
how  &ey  cuuld  reduce  the  debt,  but  how 
they  could  raise  taxes  to  pay  the  interest 
ancf  to  support  the  estabhshment  of  the 
country.  But  at  that  time  the  resources 
of  the  nation  were  intrusted  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  man  whom  no  obstacles  within 
the  range  of  possibility  to  surmount  could 
finally,  oppose,  and  whom  no  difficulties  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object  conld 
deter.  Mr.  Pitt  saw  that  the  situation  of 
the  finances  exposed  us  to  danger  in  the 
event  of  any  fresh  war,  and  afforded  us 
no  hope  of  seeing  our  burthens  reduced 
during  peace.  By  his  eloquence  he  roused 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  and  by 
his  energy  and  perseverahce  he  rescued 
it  from  its  embarrassment,  providing  in  the 
course  of  three  years  a  revenue  that  not 
only  was  sufficient  to  support  all  the  na- 
tional establishments,  anu  pay  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  but  afforded  a  surplus 
for  a  real  and  effective  sinking  fund. 
Had  his  lamented  friend  not  taken  that 
course,  or  had  he  followed  the  one  now 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man»  we  should  not  have  had  that  fund 
which  had  since  supported  public  credit, 
and  enabled  us  to  display  that  power 
which  had  gained  us  such  influence  in 
Europe,  and  brought  us  so  much  character 
and  glory.  In  1786,  then,  the  sinking 
fund  was  first  established;  and  here  he 
could  not  but  remark  on  the  strange  ob- 
servation of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man,  who  had  said  he  would  wait  for 
some  declaration  of  war,  or  some  insult  to 
our  national  honour  that  would  lead  to  a 
war,  before  he  would  consent  to  impose 
new  taxes  to  relieve  us  from  the  weight  of 
our  nublic  debt.  If  we  waited  till  then, 
we  should  wait  till  it  was  too  late.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  our  duty,  and  ought 
to  be  our  policy,  to  make  present  exer- 
tions for  bur  future  relief  during  peace, 
and  as  the  best  preparation  for  carrying 
on  hostilities  with  vigour  and  success, 
should  a  war  be  unfortunately  rendered 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
f  VOL  XL.)     ^ 


terests  or  the  assertion  of  our  honour. 
When  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  hardships 
of  the  present  taxes,  it  miglit  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  them  of  some  of  those 
which  existed  before  1792,  which  were 
that  year  remitted.  These  taxes  had 
been  borne  for  many  years;  tliey  had 
been  acquiesced  in  with  patience,  and  yet 
they  were  such  as  no  minister  of  the  pre- 
sent flay  would  dare  to  propose.  They 
were  four  in  number,  all  direct  taxes,  all 
in  the  class  of  assessed  taxes.  The  first 
was  an  ass^sed  tax,  on  what  ? — on  female 
servants.  The  second  was  a  tax  on  carts 
and  waggons ;  the  third  was  a  tax  that 
would  not  now  be  thought  of  for  a  mo« 
ment,  namely»  a  tax  on  cottages  with 
fewer  than  seven  windows;  and  the 
fourth  was  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound 
on  tallow  candles.  The  situation  of  the 
country  was  now  very  different  from  what 
it  was  when  the  first  sinking  fund  was 
created.  The  nation  had  then  just  con- 
cluded a  long  and  disastrous  war,  by  an 
ignominious  peace.  Now  we  had  con- 
cluded a  long  and  successful  war,  with 
glory  to  ourselves,  and  with  that  advan- 
tage to  Europe,  which  was  likely  to  secure 
the  continuande  of  peace.  But  thougli 
our  present  situation  of  tranquillity  were 
not  likely  soon  to  be  disturbed,  it  behoved 
us,  as  the  best  security  for  its  duration, 
to  prepare  for  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
the  future  exertions  of  war.  In  pointing 
out  retrenchment  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  public  debt  without  an  increase  of 
taxation,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  departed  from  the  cautious  and  pru- 
dent course  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  The 
latter  confined  himself  to  the  bare  mention 
ofj,000,000/.withoutgoinginto  particulars; 
the  former  had  unfortunately  exaggerated 
the  sum  and  specified  the  items  of  saving. 
His  first  object  was,  to  abolish  altogether 
the  board  of  customs,  and  to  transfer  its 
functions  to  the  board  of  excise,  by  which 
he  said,  a  saving  would  take  place  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  difference 
between  IS^  and  5|.  This  project,  he 
had  moreover  said,  had  been  suggested  by 
the  board  of  excise  itself.  The  thing 
appeared  so  absurd,  that  he  wondered  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  give 
credence  to  it  one  moment.  But  how 
could  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
who  was  so  zealous  a  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  who  declaimed  so 
much  against  the  property  tax  on  account 
of  its  inquisitorial  character,  aud  proposed 
that  a  conflagration  should  be  made  of  alL 
(SQ) 
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tiitretunit  comiected  witli  k,  veeom^He 
his  feelingt  to  MMrodnoe  the  exdse  •jrstem 
into  mM  Cbe  traiMeotioo*  of  the  country? 
Dtd  he  not  know  that  almost  every  article 
that  paid  custom  duty  was  likewise  sub- 
ject to  an  excise  duty,  and  would  he  pro- 
pose to  follow  it  into  every  manufactory, 
into  the  shop  of  every  dealer,  and  intro- 
daoe  the  vexations  of  the  excise  into  all 
the  business  of  life  ?  He  did  this  because 
tlie  aystem  of  the  board,  as  he  called  it, 
was  admirable.  But  was  the  beard  of 
customs  established  for  nothing  else  than 
the  collection  of  revenue?  Did  it  not  see 
that  the  navigation  lawa  were  observed, 
and  perform  several  other  functions  ?  The 
plan  of  uniting  fhe  departments  of  excise 
and  ousloms  was  to  absurd,  that  it  could 
never  have  been  ao^eated  by  any  board 
'  in  its  senses,  and  could  never  have  been 
entertained  by  any  ministrv  that  did  not 
wish  to  throw  4he  country  rato  confusion. 
Than  as  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
inan*a  idlusion  to  the  stamp  distributors, 
he  was  quite  mistaken  in  suppoaing  that 
auoh  aaum  as  4  or  5,000/.  a  year  was 
granted  to  any  distributor,  as  that  sum 
was  divided  among  the  principal  and  his 
dfiiputies,  for  whom  the  former  was  always 
retponaible,  while  he  received  no  more 
remuneration  than  was  really  dae  for  his 
responsibility  and  trouble.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
it  was  desmble  to  reduce  the  poundage 
upon  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  as  far 
as  that  reduction  was  practicable;  but 
the  branch  of  the  revenue  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  idluded  was 
one  to  which  that  principle  was  not  ap- 
plicable, as  he  had  round  when  connected 
with  the  Treasury,  and  when  a  consi- 
iarablf  reduction  of  this  poundage  took 
place  in  various  departments.  He  thanked 
the  House  for  their  induif»enee,  and 
^ohM  sit  down,  resolved  to  give  his  cor* 
dKal  vote  for  the  resolutions  aubmitted  to 
tbe  committee.  ^ 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  explanation,expreased 
his  surprise  that  the  right  boa.  gentleman 
could  have  attributed  to  him  the  invidious 
doctrine  of  recommending  the  excife 
duties^  attended  with  domiciliary  visits. 
Every  gentleman  who  had  dene  him  the 
honour  of  listening  fo  what  he  bad  said, 
Biust  he  aware  that  nothing  which  fell 
from  him  bore  the  slightest  reference  to 
such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smffih  felt  anxious,  .upon  a 
Mention  of  auoh  vitaj  importance,  in  whidi 
mfewj  «BMi,  whatever  hia  aaifk   fn  Hfe 
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might  he,  waa  intfestcd,  iiotto  give  a 
silent  vote.  He  thought  it  was  due  to 
the  chancdior  of  the  exohequef  t^  say 
that  he  appeared  this  night  to  show  a  dis- 
position to  look  the  real  danger  of  the 
country  in  the  face :  he  was  re»dy  to  ad* 
mit,  that  its  situation  required  an  exertton 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  an 
available  surplus  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  was  necessary;  hot  l>efore  mini«- 
ters  required  the  increase  of  taxes,  it 
became  them  to  show,  and  parliament  to 
demand,  whether  the  reduction  in  Ae 
public  expenditure  was  to  great  aa  might 
be  effected.  As  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee,  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  saying,  that  very  conaideraMe  reduc* 
tions  might  be  effected.  The  first  branch 
of  expenditure  in  which  economy  mighjt 
he  enforced  was,  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  fair  object  of  inquiry  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  it  waa  accord- 
ingly proposed ;  but  the  noble  lord  oppo- 
site said  it  mieht  be  dene  in  the  fin^nqe 
committee.  Up  to  thia  moment,  bow- 
ever,  no  auch  inquiry  was  undertaken.*— 
The  second  branc^i  in  which  some  saving 
might  be  eflfected,  was  in  the  estimates  St 
the  military  serf  ice.  But  why  was  not  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  House*  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  reduc- 
tion might  be  effected  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  service?  Let  the  result  pf 
this  inquiry  be  first  ascertained,  and  if 
the  object  of  ministers  to  place  the  reve- 
nue five  millions  over  the  expenditure 
were  not  thus  obtained,  it  was  then  com- 
petent for  them  to  demand  from  pariia- 
nient  ^n  increase  of  the  public  burthens* 
But  until  this  was  eflfectedj  he  did  not 
think  they  had  made  out  a  case  to  justify 
their  present  demand  upon  the  public 

JHr.  C  CaheH  fek  himself  boon^  to 
rsbut  the  fiirise  imputations  which  had 
been  eaat  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer upon  the  geisdeaaen  connected 
with  the  breweries  of  this  country.  He 
begged  moat  earnestly  to  protest  asainst 
the  truth  of  the  observ^itions  whion  had 
been  made,  and  wa§  fully  prepared  to 
answer  them  by  entering  into  a  m^ntite 
stotement  of  figures.  He  would  not, 
however,  at  present  trouble  the  House 
with  the  iofiestigatioo,  b^t  he  pledged 
himself  to  give  a  fuH  and  coooplete  answer 
to  diese  false  accusatiops  whjenever  the 
malt  tax  ahould  be  brought  under  the  a^ 
lemien  of  the  flouae. 

Mr.  ^Smw«##  aM,  te  ba^  Qvt»ii^  t9  <lw 
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Mlteeh  of  the  right  boii.  genlli 
m»  (Mr.  HiltklBiM).  and  afrted  whh 
hita  aa  to  the  achrtata^  of  baTing  the  debt 
of  the  oouBtfj    dimiatthed.      But    the 
question  iriimedialelj  before  the  House 
wa0«  whether  they  should  now   hnpose 
new  taxes  to  the  aaouot  of  three  millions, 
on  the  peo^e  I    On  this  they  were  first 
to  consider,  whether  anj  public  exigencj 
reauired  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure, 
ana  secondly,  whether,  if  necessary,  the 
present  was  the  best  time  for  iroposmg 
them,    lids  point  they  could  best  ascer- 
tain by  looking  to  the  present  situation  of 
the  cmmlry*     It  was  admitted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  eaehequer  and  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  that  there  was  at  present 
an  excess  Of  revenue  over  expenditure,  of 
at  least  2,00(VO0(W.  and  yet  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  deitnnd  an   increase  of 
taxea  to  the  amount  Of  S,000,000(.    What 
was  the  public  exigency  thafe  required 
this  increase?    They  were  told  by  the 
noble  told  that  peace  was  fully  established 
in  Europe,  and  that  no  interruption  could 
be  apprehended  to  the  present  tranquillity. 
Where,  then,  waa  the  public  exigency  ? 
But  perhapa  the  public  were  able  to  bear 
these  additional  burthens ;  and  it  might 
be  argued,  that  the  people  were  so  well 
able  to  endure  thb  increase  of  taxes,  and 
were  so  very  willing  to  pay  them,  that 
advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  and  they  should  not 
wait  till  the  tiose,  when  the  public  exi- 
ffency  waa  more  pressing !— [Hear,  hear.] 
Was  the  establishment  of  a  ainbing  fund 
this  public  eitigeney  ?    It  might,  perhaps, 
seem  presumptuous  in  a  man  of  his  habits 
to  enter  upon  the  ^Bacoaalon  of  auch  a 
question  as  the  present^  and  still  mere 
presumptuous  at  so  advanced  an  hour  to 
occupy  the  atteation  of  the  committee ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  sajring  a  few  words 
on  this  subject.    He  admitted,  that  there 
waa  a  great  advantage  in  a  ssnktng  fund 
during  a  time  of  war;  because  it  kept  up 
the  price  of  the  funds,  and  thereby  ena- 
bled the  governmeOt  to  raise  money  for 
the  public  service,  at  a  rate  more  fiivour- 
able  than  it  might  otherwise  be  obtained ; 
but  he  was  one  of  thoae  who  theuabt  the 
beaefit  of  a  ainbing  fund  in  time  of  peace 
very  problematical,  becauaa   it,   in  hia 
Bund,  waa  too  frequeatly  abuaed  fiiom  ita 
proper  purpoee,  and  gave  an  extravagant 
mtaiatry  greater  facflitiee  of  gratifying 
Ibeir  propeaaitlea*    When  Mr.  Pitt  eata- 
Uiahed  the  aiahing  food,  it  waa  the  opi- 
irie»of  ihit  gcaatfMuMier  that  when  it 
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amdonVed  to  4;000^XKtf.  the  conaideratiott 
of  Ita  diffpositron  ought  to  be  brought  be* 
fore  parkament ;  and  whea,.  in  1802,  when 
lord  Sidmouth  waa  at  the  head  of  the 
admiaistration,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  after- 
wards acceded,  it  waa  propoaed  that  the 
finking  fund  should  be  made  applicable 
to  the  piiblic  aervice,  it  was  thea  thought 
that  during  war  the  sinking  fund  ahodd 
not  be  touted,  but  thai  ib  peace  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  relieve  the  pubHc  from 
aome  part  of  their  burthens.  He  declared 
that  his  sentimenu  oa  this  subject  were  not 
influenced  by  any  oenskkration  of  party 
feeling,  and  that  no  man  ever  entered  the 
House  more  indifiiBrent  than  he  was  about 
place ;  but  he  should  not  vote  for  any 
ministry  who  would,  In  time  of  peace, 
propose  as  increaae  of  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  S,00O,O0(M.  la  rekUioM  to  the 
S,000,00(ML  of  addittooal  taxea,  he  might 
aak,  whalt  waa  there  in  that  aam  that  maide 
it  so  peculiarly  doKgbtM,  that  no  amount 
either  beyoud  or  wtthm  it^  aeemed  for  a 
moment  worthy  of  areeptaace  ?  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tummma 
ooor,  and  the  noble  lord  ia  a  louder  atraui^ 
had  dedared  that  they  must  have  this 
sum  or  resign.  What  did  thia  mean? 
Simply  this-^that  the  noble  lord  and  hie 
colleagues  having  diacoveredy  by  the  vote 
of  the  other  nicht,  that  they  alood  hi|^ 
in  the  favour  ofthe  Houae,  in  the  inaolence 
of  triumph,  called  for  another  inalance  of 
coafldence,  and  made  it  even  a  point  of 
honour  that  they  ahould  be  allowed,  with 
a  sweeping  majority,  lo  add  S,000,OOOL 
more  of  taxes  to  a  country  already  overw 
whelmed.  Thia  fresh  imposition  oa  Uie 
people  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  Hooae'a 
affection  for  ministera.  There  waa,  k 
appeared,  by  the  statement  of  mini8tei% 
two  millions  excesa,  and  yet  theiy  called 
for  addittonal  taxes,  to  the  amount  af 
three  millioos.  Why  not  put  that  two 
milliona  by,  aa  an  aoctxnulating  fund,  or 
lay  out  tlie  two  miDiona  annually  to  ro» 
deem  the  public  debt  aa  far  aa  it  would 
so,  and  thereby  aerve  the  very  purpoaa 
for  which,  amongat  others,  it  had  oeeii 
called  for  ?  The  debt  they  owed  waa 
nothing  ebe  but  the  taxea  they  paid ;  and 
it  waa  delusion  to  talk  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  the  siohing  fund.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  said^  we 
•houkl  husband  our  rosouroea  and  eoeno- 
miee  our  expenditure;  but  he  had  die- 
eevered  a  aew  method  of  doina  so ;  naeao- 
Ij^  by  forcing  money  bixm  the  people'a 
'    ta.     Taxea  aaaid  act  hi  abtaiiied 
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without  cramping  industry  ;•  and  of  all  the 
modes  of  improvement  which  he  had  ever 
heard,  the  imposition  of  additional  taxa. 
tion  was  the  most  strange.  Would  the 
people,  paying  now  to  the  last  farthing, 
be  the  better  able  to  support  a  new  frar  ? 
Would  the  ability  to  bear  additional  bur- 
thens in  necessity,  be  aided  or  improved 
by  supporting  them  when  uncalled  for  ? 
No ;  they  would  not,  they  could  not.  He 
felt  every  confidence  in  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  the  country,  if  left  a  little  to 
repose  and  gather  strength  from  their 
recent  exhaustion ;  and  the  accumulating 
fund  to  be  constituted  by  the  two  millions 
of  surplus,  would  tend  in  no  inconsiderable 
dcgVee  to  lessen  the  enormous  pressure  of 
an  overgrown  public  debt.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  the  consolidated 
fund,  but  its  importance  became  lessened, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  sinking 
fund  was  charged  upon  it.  He  never 
heard  of  a  country  oeing  enriched  by 
taxes ;  although  it  was  not  a  very  unusual 
mistake  to  take  an  increase  of  taxes  as  a 
proof  of  wealth.  True,  a  large  revenue 
could  not  be  paid  or  maintained  without 
wealth ;  but  a  large  revenue  was  not  in 
all  cases  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
wealth.  When  he  looked  at  the  state  of 
the  times,  at  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
the  wages  of  labour  unable  to  support  the 
labourer  or  mechanic,  af^r  four  years  of 
peace  taxes  exorbitant,  the  landed  interest 
supporting  a  pauper  population,  and  the 
real  estate  of  every  gentleman  lessened  in 
consequence  of  taxation  full  20  per  cent, 
or  twice  as  much  as  the  property  tax  re- 
,  pealed,  he  could  not  see  how  the  ministers 
of  the  country  could  possibly  come  for- 
:ward  and  seek  to  add  to  the  calamities 
that  stared  every  man  full-fronted  in  the 
face.  Humanity  abhorred  it  as  much  as 
sound  policy ;  and  a  regard  for  the  peo- 
ple's interest  condemned  it.  If  they 
could  show  that  a  necessity,  above  all  law 
and  all  consideration,  existed  for  making 
the  demand,  he  should  be  the  last  man  to 
oppose  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  told  that  the  peace  was  consolidated 
by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  noble  lord  ; 
and  yet  in  the  very  midst  of  peace,  and 
without  urging  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  imposing  a  new  tax,  they  asked  the 
parliament  to  sanction  their  demand. 
The  time  of  making  the  demand  was  par- 
-ticularly  unfavourable,  and  new  taxes 
-would  only  serve  to  keep  it  so.  The 
committee  was  called  upon  to  say  they 
thought  three  millions  of  fresh  taxes  ne- 
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cessary,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
govemroent  said  they  had  two  millions 
above  the  expenses  of  ihe  country.  He 
did  not  consider  such  a  sum  to  be  at  all 
necessary,  or  if  necessary,  he  did  not 
think  the  condition  of  the  country  such 
as  to  enable  it  to  pay  it.  He  apologised 
to  the  committee  for  having  so  long  in- 
truded upon  them,  but  he  trusted  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  would  not  be  neg- 
lected, that  their  sufferings  would  not  be 
increased ;  and  that  he  might  not  increase' 
them,  he  would  most  cordially  vote 
against  their  being  granted. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  he  would  be  tlie  last 
man  to  agree  to  the  additional  burthen  of 
3,000,000/.  unless  he  felt  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  but  feeling  it  to  be  such,  he 
should  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  though  at  the 
risk  of  bemg  deemed  a  participator  in  an 
act  of  <*  atrocity.''  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  pretended 
to  disqualify  himself  as  being  unacquainted 
with  the  suDject ;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  bad  shown  himself  so  deeply 
versed  in  it,  as  to  be  able  to  bring  new 
lights  to  it.  He  had  made  the  discovery 
that  though  a  sinking  fund  might  be  useful 
in  time  of  war,  it  was  good  for  nothing  in 
time  of  peace.  He  humbly  submitted 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  of  a  different  opi- 
nion, that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Tierney)  who  understood  the  subject  if 
any  man  in  the  country  did  had  expressed 
a  different  opinion.  So  had  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Sheridan— indeed,  all  who  had  ever 
spoken  on  it,  excepting  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  fund  began  in  peace ;  that 
it  could  not  have  begun  in  war ;  and  as  a 
ground  for  cherishing  it,  he  would  say, 
that  if  any  one  thing  had  operated  more 
mainly  than  another  to  bring  the  country 
through  its  late  tremendous  struggle  to 
its  present  pitch  of  glory,  it  was  that  very 
sinking  fund  for  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
eentleman  professed  so  much  contempt. 
It  was  true,  Mr.  Pitt  had  said,  that  when 
the  fund  reached  4,000,000/.  it  ought  to 
come  under  parliamentary  discussion ;  i>ut 
if  the  proportion  of  the  funded  debt  of 
that  time  was  compared  with  the  propor- 
tion between  the  debt  and  fund  at  present 
it  would  be  found  to  be  far  less  than  the 
rate  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Indeed, 
if  the  country  could  bear  more  taxation, 
it  would  be  proper  to  fix  the  sinking  fund 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  the  debt*     At  all  events,  faith  wotiUl 
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not  be  kept  with  the  public  creditor  un* 
less  as  near  an  approach  as  possible  was 
made  to  this  principle.  But  what  liad 
most  astonished  him  in  the  debate  this 
evening  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemej)  who,  thinking, 
as  he  always  had  done*  that  the  sinking 
fund  was  essential  to  the  national  credit, 
should  object  to  a  plan  which  tended  to 
maintain  it  in  its  integrity ;  nor  could  he 
have  believed  unless  be  had  heard  it,  that 
a  gentleman  who  complained  so  much  of 
expedients  of  a  temporary  nature  should 
set  himself  with  equal  obstinacy  against  a 
systematic  arrangement.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  argued  as  if  the 
existence  of  peace  warranted  the  dilapi- 
dation of  this  fund ;  but  who  would  gua- 
rantee the  existence  of  that  peace  even 
for  a  short  time  i  For  his  own  part,  he 
would  not  take  the  word  even  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite  as  a  guarantee  of  its  lasting 
even  for  a  year.  This  he  knew,  that  whe- 
ther we  had  external  enemies  or  not,  we 
had  a  tremendous  foe  at  home  in  the  pub- 
lic debt ;  and  unless  we  provided  for  its 
extinction  in  time  of  peace,  we  should  go 
with  crippled  means  into  a  war,  and  be 
obliged  to  take  an  inferior  rank  among 
the  nations  pf  Europe.  The  prevention 
of  such  an  evil  was  to  be  purchased  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  unpopularity. 

Mr.  Canning  wished,  before  he  com- 
menced his  observations  on  the  question, 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  meet  it  with 
a  direct  negative,  as  the  previous  question 
could  not  be  put  in  a  committee. 

Mr.  Brogden  said,  that  the  general 
4:ourse  in  a  committee  was,  to  move  that 
the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair.  He 
had  suggested  that  course  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  before,  and  he  appeared 
to  him  to  acquiesce. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  substantial 
point  he  wanted  to  arrive  at  was,  whether 
the  question  was  to  be  met  by  a  direct 
negative.  That  point  being  now  estab- 
lished, he  should  proceed  to  the  question 
before  the  committee.  Whatever,  then, 
might  be  the  merits  of  the  proportion  of 
that  night,  one  thing  was  certam,  that  the 
committee  would  abandon  its  duty  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  if  it  departed 
without  coming  to  a  decisive  vote,  leaving 
-the  country  a  prey  to  all  the  apprehen- 
sions and  alarm  to  which  the  exposure  of 
the  diseiue,  without  the  Application  of  the 
jemedj,  would  subject  it.  If  they  did 
not  give  it  their  support,  better  at  once 


meet  the  proposition  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive, than  follow  the  shufBing  and  evasive 
course  recommended  by  the  right  hon« 
gentleman.  He  had,  throughout  the  ses- 
sion, whatever  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion,  indulged  in  one  continued 
taunt  against  the  ministers,  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  look  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  the  fieu:e.  He  had  said,  from 
time  to  time,  that  they  had  no  plan,  no 
object,  but  temporary  relief,  and  his  whole 
language  when  fairly  interpreted  was  this 
— <*  Come  not  with  your  shifls  and  expe- 
dients, look  the  distresses  of  the  country 
boldly  in  the  face,  dare  to  expose  ybur 
imbecility  and  nakedness  to  the  acorn  of 
your  enemies,  and  the  curious  gaze  of  the 
world:  and  then''— -what  then?  I  will 
move  to  adjourn  the  committee  and  refuse 
to  deliberate  on  any  mode  for  your  relief* 
You  will  do  your  part  in  making  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  wants  of  the  state,  and 
this  shall  be  your  reward — I  will  oppose 
all  you  recoinmend;  I  will  provide  no 
substitute  for  your  plan ;  and  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  I  will  not  let  vou  know  whether 
I  will  assist  you  or  not. '  There  might  be 
two  or  more  modes  of  relievinz  the  dis^ 
tresses  of  the  country,  but  this  mode 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of 
calhng  for  a  committee  in  order  to  record 
the  urgent  wknts  of  the  state,  and  then  to 
deny  ministers  the  means  of  obtaining  any 
discussion  of  a  possible  remedy,  was  of  all 
others  the  most  extravagant  and  unintel- 
ligible. If  a  tninistry  had  acted  so  with 
respect  to  an  opposition,  that  would  be 
bad  enough ;  but  in  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  who  valued  himself  forsooth  on 
his  frankness  and  sincerity,  who  was  all 
openness  and  disinterestedness  [a  laugh!] 
such  a  proceeding  was  the  most  whimsi- 
cally contradictory,  that  had  ever  been 
engendered  by  the  blunderings  of  party 
spirit.  The  House  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  him  to  adopt  the  plan  now  proposed 
or  to  suggest  some  substitute ;  at  any  rate, 
if  he  left  the  inquiry  altogether,  the  House 
had  a  right  to  say  to  him— <<  Your  demand 
for  investigation  has  sprung  from  idle 
curiosity,  and  not  from  any  wish  to  remedy 
the  evil.''  Suppose  the  ministers  bad  not 
laid  their  case  fairiy  and  fully  before  the 
committee,  what  would  the  opposition  have 
said  then  i  Would  not  each  man  in  his 
district,  and  all  their  trumpeters  through- 
out the  kingdom,  have  d^ened  us  with 
exclamation^,  <*  why  were  we  not  chosen 
ministers;  how  different  tilings  would 
have  been  if  w6  bad  governed  the  coun* 
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try !  Then  you  thould  hate  Imowi^  your 
incttiDbrsneea  to  the  l#wMt  mht^thcii 
we  would  have  etpoted  the  utier  bope- 
lessnefls  of  your  reBourdes,  and  then  we 
#ou!d  have  lefl  you  preciiely  as  you 
were  !*'  Absurd  as  this  was,  it  was  a  fair 
representation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other 
iiae  of  the  House.  Tbeir  object  had  been 
nerely  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  the 
country,  to  throw  discredit  on  the  minis- 
ters; and  then,  as  far  aa  they  were  con- 
ce^hed,  they  were  content  to  let  the  m- 
ti<aa  work  out  its  salvation  how  and  when 
h  could.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Sco^ett)  had  ezpr^Md  himself 
with  smaeftvdrgnatkm^  is  if  ministers  bad 
brought  fbrwara  tbis  plan  to  night  in  the 
iiwfeinsblenee  of  iriumphy  bn  account  of 
Sbair  msjerity  on  a  hue  occasion;  but  he 
&nAA  aMure  his  h«n.  and  learned  friend^ 
Imd  this  ndt  on  tha  mere  ward  of  a  roinia- 
ier,  bill  the  honour  of  a  msHy  that  lon^ 
baforethat  most  injadlcloin  motion  which 
bad  been  so  beneficial  to  the  ministry  htUd 
been  discussed,  they  had  decarmined 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  measure  <yf 
•«  night,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  that  mea^ 
atire.  It  was  not  mere  bravado  to  say 
that  the  strength  of  the  administration 
distkietly  rested  on  this  queition.  They 
were  perfectly  convinced  that  the  mea-^ 
sure  now  proposed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary fer  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  bein^  so  convinced,  th^ 
same  motive  #bieh  todaeed  them  to  brtng 
ft  forward,  and  especially  In  a  season  of 
distress  Hke  tbe  present^  must  force  them 
to  leave  their  places  unless  they  carried 
It*  This  roust  be  their  course,  not  merely 
as  matter  of  taste  and  feeling,  but  of  com- 
mon  prudence  also.— It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  the  purpose  of  the  right 
hrni.  gentleman  to  have  met  his  proposi<^ 
tion  with  a  direct  neaative ;  be^cause  then, 
if  his  opposition  had  been  successfol,  it 
would  have  carried  with  it  an  impression 
of  the  incapacity  of  ministers,  an  impres- 
sion which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
io  anxious  to  make  on  tlwi  public  mhid. 
The  choice  would  then  have  lieen  between 
the  present  administration,  with  three  mil'* 
fkms  of  additional  takes,  and  an  admink- 
tNktion  eompfosed  of  the  gentlemen  opwo^ 
aiia  without  any  now  uxca;  ahd  tnus 
aotaething  would  have  beetf  thrown  hrto 
the  ^cM  oti  th«^  side.  But  the  right  hon. 
ganileMfaii  had  oriotioaMly  avoided  holdhvg 
0m  «oy  prospect  fo  tkd  cddntry^  that  if  he 
#ora  tn  oAoi^  ho  IMfuld  not  bo  diqiosod  to 
moMMAdtflMii  btfesidgdirMI  bitt- 
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self  to  this  efiect  in  the  b^ghiifinf,  ih  the 
middle,  and  at  tbe  end  of  his  speech. — •«  I 
*m  not  agamst  the  Uses,  i  only  do  not 
wish  them  to  be  laid  on  at  thia  time,  in 
the  heat  of  Jdne,  with  kmg  debates  and 
late  houses,  I  am  not  able  to  take  olicei 
but  in  the  cod  of  February  next,  if  I  can 
get  into  office  by  that  time,  I  shall  bavo 
no  objection  fa  vote  the  taxes  wWch  i 
now  refuse.*'  The  House  knew,  when 
gentlemen  came  into  powerfVom  tlKeothe^ 
side,  OS  what  sleeping  principles  they 
acted}  and  he  thought  It  not  hnprababia 
that  if  such  a  chaiSge  were  to  uke  placo^ 
those  who  were  now  satisfied  with  three 
millions  of  taxes,  ihight  hear  a  proposidoil 
for  raising  (ho  milliooit.  The  right  horn 
gentleman  should  rather  have  said  that  bo 
would  have  ito  tastes  at  all,  and  then  as  a 
non-taxing  miaistar  he  might  have  had 
ataio  olbim  to  popohmty.  The  riaht  box. 
gentleman  feekng  himself  presaco  to  say 
something  about  retrebchment,  had  ghren 
it  as  hia  opinion,  that  a  saving  of  1  •OOO,OO0l. 
might  be  effected  by  a  systOm  of  economy 
in  every  department ;  but  although  a  va- 
riety of  teeaaureafor  the  reduction  of  the 
expenditure  had  been  discussed,  he  could 
not  see  any  thing  approaching  nearly  to 
1,000,0001.  hi  all  the  proposals  for  re- 
trenchment which  had  been  made  by  tbe 
^ntlemen  opposite.  He  recollected, 
indeed,  that  a  plkn  for  retrenchment  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  had  been 
suggested  on  the  other  side ;  bet  strait 
#as  the  path,  and  narrow  wis  the  war 
that  led  So  this  desirable  ob|ect.  In  this 
ThermopylSfr  were  phinted  900  surveyoia, 
and  over  their  dead  bodies  must  tbe  way 
to  this  retrenchment  be  (breed.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  present  measure  was 
founded  was,  diat  in  order  to  enable  the 
country  to  ^dierge  from  its  Internal  diffi- 
culties, and  to  present  an  external  front 
to  Europe,  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  sur* 

Elus  revenue  operating  as  a  sinking  fund, 
le  was  not  competent  to  dtvcoss  the 
principle  of  a  borrowing  sinking  fund; 
but  he  was  coovmced  of  the  necessity  of 
an  absolute  surplus  to  do  the  business  of 
such  a  fund.  He  iras  bound  to  give  Overy 
member  of  that  Hoose  credit  for  Rectitude 
of  motives ;  but  if  he  had  at  an  earlier 
pan  of  the  stesion  aecosed  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  of  that  inconstoteaicy  of  whiob^ 
on  bis  own  aoaf^ssiob,  bo  now  stood  cott- 
victeil— *-• 

Mr«  CMidfmft  here  roso  to  order.  Ha 
could  M)t  listM  hi  silenao  t»  the  f«A 
ofknshRSi  iiNi  uipviiMmifirf  ( 
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which  the  ri^fat  hon.  gentleman  had  passed 
on  his  right  non.  friend,  and  on  all  around 
him.  Uifi  1^1^  frj^nds  had  all  stated  that 
the  country  was  at  present  in  such  a  situa* 
tion  that  it  could  not  bear  any  additional 
taxation;  Ihey  said»  that  tliejr  vera  not 
against  taxatioi^  bx^t  that  they  wished  the 
meiisure  to  be  postponed.  Apd  was  there 
any  thing  so  shocking  in  this,  as  to  war- 
rant the  epithets  which  had  been  applied 
to  them  by  tlie  right  hop.  gentlenyan  ? 

Mr*  Canning  thouglit  that  in  debate 
there  was  tolerably  fair  room  to  ^ve  and 
to  take.  Wheneyer  the  terms  <*  indecent 
and  atrocious/'  which  had  been  applied 
to  this  proposal,  were  retracted,  then^ 
and  apt  till  then,  should  he  retract  the 
epithets  which  he  had  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  g^t)emen  opposite. 

Mr.  Calcraft  went  on.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  an^  other  persons  expressions. 
If  his  right  hon.  friena  thought  those  epi* 
thets  applicable  to  the  measure  before  the 
House,  he  hjpd  a  right  to  use  them.  He 
would  bneAy  9tate  his  yiew  of  the  ques« 
tion.  It  mtglit  perhaps  be  said,  that  he 
was  one  of  pose  who  had  goaded  the  ad- 
i^intstration  on  to  the  present  disclosure 
of  the  state  oif  the  couptry  ;  but,  admit* 
tin^  that  he  had  ur^d  tbe  necessity  of 
an  inqtrirjr,  where  w^s  the  pledge  on  bi% 
part,  that  he  would  support  the  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  for  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  utate  ?  They  were  aU 
agreed  in  their  desire  to  ipeet  these  exi- 
gencies ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  not 
one  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  had  looked 
to  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  to  the 
petitions  on  their  table,  or  to  the  distress 
of  which  these  petitions  complained.  They 
only  looked  to  the  country  ^  a  subject  of 
Uxatioo ;  but  he  looked  at  the  state  of  the 
people,  and  must  say,  that  this  was  not  a 
tiipe  for  imposing  fresh  taxes.  He  had,  God 
knew,  no  more  coofidenct  than  IHs  right 
hon.  firiend  in  the  present  administration  ; 
but  if  by  the  beginning  of  nest  session,  he 
should  find  the  country  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, he  would  agree  to  support  the  pre- 
sent administration  in  imposing  additional 
taxes.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  solely  on 
account  of  the  intern^  state  of  the  coun^ 
try  that  he  opposed  the  measure  at  present. 
And  wa9  tills  a  cause  for  the  tapnts  of  l,he 
right  hon.  gentleman  ?  Did  he  think  that 
his  Qwn  repent  ppoduct  was  forgotten  i 
dmt  it  was  not  recollected  how  he  had 
reprobated  the  gentlemen  bv  frhom  he 
was  now  am^roMnded;  fipwjie  had  Jaii>- 
pooned  the  fnends  on  one  shie  of  Ittm, 


and  betrayed  those  on  the  other  i  Topics 
enough  pccurred  to  him,  which,  if  followed 
up,  would  recall  recollections  that  would 
make  the  right  hon.  gentleman  repent  his 
attack.  He,  indeed,  of  all  persons,  to 
make  suph  an  attack  !~To  charge  others 
with  incQBsisjtaiit,  cowardly,  and  shuffling 
conduct !  He  mi^ht  be  a  splendid  orator, 
bvt  he  showed  m  this  tha(  he  had  not 
much  ji^dgroent. 

Mr.  Macdonald  begged  the  attention  of 
the  House  fpr  a  few  moments.    Of  such 
members  as  were  in  the  last  parliament, 
he  woyld  ask  whether  they  had  not  seen 
ministers  at  the  beginning  of  ihp  peace  ait 
down  wiihout  any  regular  plan  of  eco- 
nomy ?  Whether  they  had  not  seen  theni  * 
oppose  the  first  mptions  of  retrenchment, 
and  whether  they  did  not  sepin  determined 
to  suffer  the  pountry  to  groan  under  the 
heavy  pressure  pf  a  war  establishment  is 
time  pf  p^pa?— fi  system  with  which 
they  wouU  have  eontinued,  had  they  not 
been  deterred  from  it  by  the  slrong  voice 
of  the  pablio  opinion  without  doors,  an^ 
by  the  honest  vigilance    of  those  who 
strove  to  give  effect  to  that  public  ppinipp 
within.    Those  members  who  ha4  ^at  in 
the  last  session  pould  never  forget,  whaf 
was  the  kipd  pf  retrenchment  whiph  mw^ 
I  ters  hfid  thpMghi  fit  to  recommend.  They 
began  by  ao  attempt  to  put  away  from 
the  poor  poMioners.   They  wislied  to  pare 
away  the  humble  mite  of  the  widow,  19 
!  order  to  aid  the  labouring  treasury.    But 
i  the  House  had  honestly  interfered,  and 
prevented  thiB   ungenerous    and    unjust 
attempt.    The  poor  widow  was  C0insidere4 
'  to  be  the  fit  obiect  from  whose  spai^y 
/stipend  ^omt  paltry  savings  were  to  be 
'  made.     She  was  to  suffer  because  she 
\  could  only  complain  ;  but  if  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  an^  of  the  large  incum- 
'  brances  on  the  public  purse-r-if  it  was  de< 
sired  to  topch  one  of  those  golden  baitff 
which  were  held  out  for  vepring  poUti* 
cians— «if  any  of  these  were  proposed  to 
be  touched,  thai  it  was  said,  tbe  state 
would  be  undone— the  public  basiaeae 
could  not  be  carried  on. 
The  oommittee  divided— 
For  the  oricipal  motion,  5129.   For  the 
amendment,  IS?:— Majority,  197. 
Thp  resolutions  were  then  iigreed  to. 

LiM  afike  Minority. 
Ahercromby,  hop.  J.      Barham,  Jos, 
Allen,  J.  U.  Baring,  sir  Thc^. 

Althow,  vis.  Bamara,  yjs. 

Aubrey,  sir  John  Bamett,  J. 

Buxton,  T.  F.  Belgrave,  vise. 
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fiernal,  Ralph 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 
Benyon,  B.    * 
Birch,  J. 
Brand,  hon.T. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Brougham,  Henry 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Calvert,  N. 
Crawley,  Saml. 
Cotes,  John 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
'  CliflFord,  Aug. 
Colborne,  N.  R. 
Concanuon,  Lucius 
Crespignv,  sir  W.  De 
DavieSjT.H. 
Denroan,  Thos. 
Denison,  W. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  Sr 
Duncannon,  vb. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Pundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ebrington,  vis. 
Euston,  earlof 
Ellice,  E. 
Fremautle,  W. 
Fazakerley,  Nic. 
Feliowes,  hon.  N. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  VV, 
Filzroy,  lord  C. 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
Folkestone,  vis. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  Sandford 
GrenfcU,  Pascoe 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Gumey,  R.  H. 
Harcourt,  J. 
Hamilton,  lord  A, 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honywood,W.P. 
Howorth  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hutchinson,  bn.  C  H. 
Knox,  hon.  T. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Latouche,  J . 
Latouche,  R. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  sir  Wm. 
I^ongman,  G. 
Lloyd;  sir  £. 


Uovd,J.M. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberly,W.L. 
Macleod,  Rod. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Milton,  vis, 
Martin,  J. 
Mills,  George 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  Dudley 
Grd,  Wm. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Phillimore,  J. 
Portman,  £.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thomas 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Peirse,  H. 
Philips,  George 
Philips,  Geo.  jnn. 
PhiUips.  C.  M. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C« 
Powlett,hon.W. 
Prittie,  hon.  F.  A. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Ramsbottoro,  John 
Rickford,  Wm, 
Ricardo,  D.         , 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Randiffe.  lord 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W, 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarts,  W.  T, 
Russell,  lord  G.  W, 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rumbold,  C. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smithy  hon.  R. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Smith,  Saml. 
Smyth,  J.  H. 
SpenCer,  lord  R. 
Stanley,  lord 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Symonds,  J.  P. 
Thorp,  alderman 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Waithman,  aid. 
Walpole,  hon,  G. 
Wcbbe,Ed. 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Western,  C.  C. 
WJlkins,  Walter 
Williams^  Owen 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  Matthew 
Wynn,C.W. 
Wynn,6irW.W. 


Teller. 
Lamb,  hon.  W. 


Paired  0ff» 
Lamb,  G. 
Anson,  G. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday f  June  8. 

Steam  Engines,]  Mr.  M.  A*  Tay^ 
lor  said,  that  Steam-engines  were  at  pre- 
sent so  numerous  in  many  places,  that 
the  smoke  which  issued  from  them  cloud- 
ed the  atmosphere,  and  endangered  the 
lives  of  his  majesty's  liege  sabjects.  To 
prevent  these  consequences,  be  wished 
the  legislature  to  compel  them  to  consume 
their  own  smoke.  He  had  made  inquiries 
of  those  who  were  best  capable  of  judg- 
ing whether  or  not  this  was  practicablct 
and  all  the  artists  whom  he  had  consulted 
agreed  in  thinking  it  might  be  easily  ac- 
complished. All  lawyers  considered  the 
evil  which  he  was  now  desirous  of  remedy-* 
ing  as  a  nuisance,  and  an  indictable  of- 
fence ;  and  in  a  late  trial  before  Mr.  Jua- 
tice  Bayley,  the  Court  had  held  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  the  defendant  to  show,  that 
he  had  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  nuisance  complained  of.  His 
motion  was,  **  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  to  compel  persons  using  Steatn 
Engines  to  erect  them  in  a  manner  less 
prejudici^  to  public  health  and  public 
comfort.''  If  the  motion  were  agreed 
to,  it  was  his  intention  to  examine  artists 
on  the  practicability  of  the  plan  which  he 
had  in  view ;  and  then  to  move  that  the 
report  be  printed,  in  order  to  have  it  cir- 
culated during  the  recess.  Should  he 
succeed  in  convincing  the  committee  of 
the  benefits  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  his  plan»  he  would,  if  he 
lived  to  see  anotner  aession,  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  inta 
effect- 
Mr.  Curtoen  thought  the  plan  of  his 
hon.  friend  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  public,  and  that  it 
only  wanted  publicity  to  ensure  its  general 
adoption. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Slave-Registry  Bill.]  Mx.Goulburn. 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House^  rose 
to  state  the  object  of  the  bill  which  h& 
proposed  to  introduce^  to  be  the  prev^-^ 
tion  of  illicit  slave  trading  by  means  of  a 
Register  ofthe  Slavesin  the  West  la4ie«^^ 
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-Sb  Tftr  at  the  senia  of  the  House  had 
been  ascertciaed  on  this  subject  whf^n  the 
tnll  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Wiiberforce) 
was  under  discussion,  no  objection  hao 
been  nuuie  to  the  prindples  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  all  the  objections  offered  had  been 
against  the  details.  One  great  argument 
urged  in  favour  of  the  measure  was,  the 
extent  to  which  illicit  commerce  in  tlsTes 
bad'  been  carried.  He  did  not  place  Ct 
upon  that  ground.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  laws  respecting  the  slave  trade 
were  generally  transgressed.  Some  in* 
sftSDces  of  violation  undoubtedly  occurred, 
but  the  practice  did  not  generally  prevail. 
The  proof  adduced  to  show  the  extent  of 
iHicit  trade  was,  the  number  of  slaves 
found  atone  period  iasome  of  the  islands 
id>ove  the  number  at  a^  former  period. 
The  diArence,  he  was  of  opinion,  had 
arisen. firom  the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
tetter  enumeration.  A  sioular  increase  of 
jnnbers,  beyond  any  actual  increase  of 
pepolationy  was  observable  in  our  own 
ceuas.  It  had  been  stated,  that  5,700 
slaves  had  been  imported  into  Trinidad  in 
the  foam  of  two .  years.  If  so  many 
slaves  had  really  been  imported,  it  was , 
impossible  but  some  captures  should  have 
been  made.  He  was  confirmed  in  his 
opinkm  on  this  point  by  the  state  of  others 
of  onr  colonies.  There,  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  introdtioing  slaves  into  Bar- 
badoes^  as  it  was  the  great  naval  station 
for  the.  West  Indies ;  the  island  was  be« 
sides  so  fully  supplied,  that  there  was 
noinducementfi>r  introducing  slaves  ^  yet, 
it  was  said  to  have  had  9,S36  more  slaves 
at  one  period  than  it  had  had  two  years 
before.  The  number,  too,  of  Auican 
slaves  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  at  the 
latter  period,  was  5,496 ;  so  that,  if  a 
real  increase  of  9,SS6  had  taken  place, 
slaves  bom  m  the  island  must  have  been 
imported.  Still,  he  considered  it  of  im- 
portance to  the  character  of  the  West 
Indies^  and  to  our  own  character,  that 
there  should  be  a  registration  of  the  slaves. 
Our  p«irity,and  innocence  ought  to  be 
placed  on  record.  Viewing  the  trade  in 
slaves  as  a  blot  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter, he  could  not  think  that  an}^.  obstruc- 
tion should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the- 
proposed  measure.  If  the  House  could 
not  annihilate  the  trade,  they  ought  at 
least  to  do  all  in  their  power.  The  plan 
to  be  proposed  was,  that  there  should  be 
an  office  in  this  country,  in  which  dupli- 
cates should  be  lodged  of  the  number  of 
slaves  in  each  colony ;  that  aa  individual 
(VOL.  XL.) 


should  be  atooiBted  for  its  superintend 
dence;  and  that  power  of  refi^eqce  to 
the  duplicates  in  this  office  should  be 
given  to  all  parties.  On  tlie  removal  of 
slaves  from  one  colony  to  another,  certi- 
ficates were  to  be  given  to  that  effect, 
and  precaudons  adopted  to  prevent  abuses 
of  the  permission  given  by  the  act  46th 
of  the  king  to  slaves  to  accompany  their 
masters  from  one  colony  to  another* 
His  bill  would  be  more  restricted,  than  tlie 
bill  of  his  hon.  friend,,  but  the  cause  waa^ 
that  the  colonial  legti^atures  had  made  it 
unnecessary  to  pass  a  more  extended  law* 
He  concluded  by  moving,  That  the.diair- 
man  do  ask  leave  to  bring  ia  the  bpl. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  wi,  that  it  could 
aot  be  supposed  that  he  rose  to  object  to 
the  motion.  One  mattfial  part  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  himself  proposed  was 
comprehended  in  this  measure.  He  could 
better  judge  of  the  details  when  he  should 
see  the  biS.  One  thitig  be  was  ready  to 
c<mtend,  and  bebetiev^ed  it  would  be  coo^ 
ceded  to  lum,  that  regiitration  was  neces- 
sary to  afford  assurance  that  there  wa^  no 
illicit  trade  carried  on.  In  vain  had  we 
passed  the  acts  against  the  slave  trade, 
unless  we. followed  it  up  by  measure^  like 
the  present.  He  trusted  that  the  French 
would  follow  our  example.  That  great 
and  generous  nation  would  not,  he  trusted, 
sufier  their  banners  to  be  polluted  by  this 
foul  traffic  We  were  looking  forward 
with  earnest  expectation  to  the  time  when 
no  nation  OD  the.  face  of  the  earth  would 
afford  protection  or  encouragement  to 
the  trade  in  human  beings.  But  far  short 
of  this  were  we  at  present.  Not  less  than 
50,000  slaves  were  stated  to  have  been 
imported  to  the  Havannah  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years.  .  The  bill  which  he 
had  introduceu  made  the  slave,  illegally 
imported  free,  beca^Beh^  was  considered 
as  involuntarily  a  slave.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man was  mistaken  if  he  supposed,  that 
the  intention  had  been  to  ^ive  them  no- 
minal freedom  without  providing  for  their 
future  proteotion.  But. whatever  delay 
might  be  interposed  in  giving  them  free- 
dom, he  hoped  those  emancipated  would 
be  really  taken  c^re  of. ,  He  trysted>  that 
every  island  would  either  have  a  register, 
fl^r  not  be  allowed  to  carry  any  slave  into « 
it.  If  this.measure  should  be  parried  into 
effect,  and  be  accompanied  with  the 
^ood-will  of  the  colonies,  he  should  re- 
joice. 

Mr.  R.  Gordon  warmly  remonstrated 
against  the  establishment  of  a  new  liffico 
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4fit  carryhig  the  object  of  the  bil  inte 
effect.  An  additUma}  derk  to  ^at  third 
secretary  of  state's  office,  which  already 
cost  the  pubUo  29fiOOL  a  year,  wouW  be 
quite  sumdettt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
measure.  Instead  of  f^htoh,  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  create  a  nonber  of  fees,  upoa 
each  registry,  and  that  the  oTorphis,  after  \ 
)>a3ring  the  new  officers,  should  be  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  civil  list.  Now,  after 
what  had  recently  transpired  in  the  House, 
lie  thought  that  it  was  too  much  to  esta- 
hlkki  a  new  and  expensive  office,  wkk 
fVesh  patronage  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Mdrryat  did  not  mean  to  oppose 
the  bill,  becaase  he  thought  the  tegvg^ 
of  slaves  would  be  attended  widi  benencifu 
te^lblts;  but  he  agreed  with  the  boo. 
member,  that  there  was  no  necessity  fw 
the  introduction  of  a  large  and  expensive 
iestablisbment  in  this  country  to  produce 
^  those  good  effbcts.  That  it  was  intended 
to  be  an  expensive  one  would  be  seen 
i^otn  the  clause  which  provides  that  the 
yiine?pul  officer  in  ft  Miould  not  hav«  a, 
Mat  in  the  House^  The  very  introduo*  < 
tion  of  the  clause 'showed,  tmit  the  per^ 
eon  to  be  chosen  must  be  highly  re^ecti- 
"Me.  As  to  the  trouble  which  the  esta- 
blishment of,  the  registry  mtohtgtve  in 
Ms  country,  he  ooncei^d  that  if  any 
gentleman  in  the  oelonial  office,  would 
devote  two  hours  of  two  days  in  the  week, 
lie  would  do  all  that  was  necessary^ 

Lord  MUion  agreed,  that  sbme  decisive 
step  dhouki  be  taken  for  the  efieotual 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and  if  a 
registry  in  this  country  could  tend  to  that 
gre^t  object,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 
This  duty  was  the  more  imperative  upon 
England,  as  by  many  natioi^s  on  the  con- 
tinent her  oMJtives  were  suspected  in  this 
Imsiness. 
Leave  Was  girea  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Riesoi.tmoKs  relatiko  to  the 
Public  Income  and  Expb)Iditurb.J 
Mr.  Brogden  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Resolutions  relating  to  the  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure.  On  the  question, 
that  the  first  resolution  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Cunven  rose.  He  did  not  mean 
to  obiect  that  some  measures  for  providing 
for  the  deficiency  of  income  should  be 
adopted ;  but  he  felt  great  distrust  in^hose 
which  proceeded  from  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite and  his  colleagues.  'He  had  heard 
m  the  commencement  of  the  session,  a 
long  acOount  firom  the  noble  lord  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  Ihe  country ;  Ikut  te 
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bad  since  found,  that  the  florae  of  the 
picture  was  un&rtunately  true.  He  oooM 
not,  therefore,  gi#e  to  the  noble  krd  and 
bis  ceBeagues  tluit  credit  for  the  present 
measure  which  they  chhned.  After  aU 
tlie  petitions  whiok  had  poured  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  'ilesoribtng 
the  general  distress^  could  tbey  be  igno» 
rant  of  the  real  situation  ef  the  country  I 
Ought  they  not  to  see  that  this  was  'Ubt  4 
time  ibr  lajdng  on  new  taxes  I  la  ifect,  the 
situation  of  tro  counif y  was  worse  at  the 
present  moment  tl^n  when  it  was  piqring 
an  income  and  a  malt  tax.  The  wngMW)f 
labour  were  reduced  one*diird  in  donse- 
i][uettce  of  the  decrease  in  the  ooasump- 
tton  and  value  of  oar  manufaetares*  la 
the  city  of  Carh'sle,  there  were  sdt  less 
than  4,000  persons  who,  by  the  hardest 
labour  of  14  hours  per  day,  cMdd  net 
earn  mere  than  -Bi.9d.  per  week..  The 
situation  of  many  ether  parts  of  the  caua>- 
try  was  net  much  better.  Was  tbia,  tfae% 
tiie  time  for  the  tamesitioa  ef  new.  taxes  ? 
If  the  "coantry  could  afford  fit,  heisailJL 
not  be  one  to  ebject;  bat  tlie  ifaeli  waa,  it 
was  not  able  to  pay  those  akead^  iaqM>aad, 
as  mfebt  be  scien  ifirto  the  veity  :gi»at 
difficiuty  in  ^heir  celleotioD.  The  nnfd^ 
tax  he  condemned,  as  tending  to  decrease 
the  use  of  nudt  liquor,  and  tbenebyi^iviog 
an  inducement  to  the  lower  ordeis  to  re- 
sort to  the  consumption  of  ttpinls.  By 
the  proposed  tax  on  wool,  a  nmterial  ia* 
jury  would  be  done  %o  a  very  /itopOrtaat 
branch  of  our  manufacture.  The  eftot 
of  both  would  be,  to  create  greater  evils 
in  the  t^ountry  than  those  which  tfaey^faere 
intended  to  prevent.  Codd  any  nan  loolc 
at  the  present  situation  of  oar  revenue, 
and  see  the  many  useless  situations  which 
were  t>aid  for  under  the  head  of  itacolleo- 
tion,  and  say  that  the  economy  was  olv 
served  by  ministers  which  the  distresses 
of  the  nation  required?  Collectors,  with 
large  salaries,  and  whose  duties  were  per* 
formed  by  deputies,  were  k^  ap,  in 
order  to  support  the  patronage  of  gccrem- 
meat,  and  the  people  irese  pnsssed  to 
their  last  farthing  to  stippovt  this  unne- 
cessary extravagance.  Had  a  system  of 
economy  been  oommenced  at  an  Earlier 
period,  we  ^^Mmld  have  seen  a  disposition 
m  the  country  to  make  the  greatest  aa- 
crifices.  He  must  once  more  repeat  Ma 
decided  opposition  to  die  resolutioils. 

Sir  H.  JPorrte// oontended,  iopppositioa 

to  what  had  been  advanced  by  the  noUe 

lord,   that  the  present  resolutieiiB  were  a 

perfect  depaftttre  from  the  finaneial  sygtMm 
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oTMr.  Pht  Fbr  if  tb&  lyiMiq  of  Mr. 
Pitt  bad  auceeeded,  ire  ah6ukk  now  have 
a  siniuQtg  fuad  of  21  imUioii8»  and  a  peace 
ettablithmept  iupparted  Wiihout  the  aid 
ef  war  taxes*  In  pdaee  of  this  being  the 
eaee,  we  had  aiinkiogliiiHiof  two  miiliona 
and  seven  millioDft  of  war  taxes.  So  tbal 
it  waa  not  to  be  dkputed,  that  there  was 
a  Gompkle  finMioial  feikire  of  the  sinking 
fund  mtenu  He  bdieved  thai  during  the 
war,  tae  qrslem  of  expenditure  had  been 
carried  to  a  greater  exlent  than  the  exi* 
^SBcies  of  Um  wav  required.  Several 
Qulhoas  a  year  were  anneceMariijir  wasted. 
Ia  the  ordnance  deparlment,  for  instaocot 
nine  miUioas  had  been  wasted  in  works 
whkh  had  sever  been  applied  to  any  use* 
If  the  Hduse  bad  not  interferedt  and  re^ 
pealed  the  properhr  tax^  they  would  never 
have  seen  any  of  those  retreocbmtnts, 
for  whush  the  noble  lord  took  credit. 
Whether  the  rJBdacMoas  oouM  be  carried 
ferther  wai  a  questien,  that  admitted  of 
BO  difficttltr.  Without  the  sacrifice  i^  a 
eoQsiderable^gree  of  the  patronage  ef 
Ihe  Crowni  it  waa  vam  Co  expect  any 
ftrther  reduction}  bat  the  fetaie  of  ihe 
country  fequired  a  mm»  extensive  sacri- 
fite  of  patiodage^  moA  a  greater  innova- 
tion in  Ihe  Whok  fyatem  of  carryinff  oa 
Ihe  govenunedty  than  might  have  been 
jasti&ible  andar  ether  circumstances*  If 
we  penisted  ia  adhering  to  all  the  eld 
finrnia,  k  waa  absurd  to  suppose  thai  any 
consideraUe  degree  of  retrenchment  coum 
take  place.  In  Ae  coHectioa  of  the  ae- 
nenue  there  was  gritel  room  for  improve- 
annt.     With   respect  to    the    difereot 

Eublic  offices^  thece  was  hardly  anv  ene 
ranch  ef  aivf  one  dbpartaieot  which  was 
iMt  faulty,  in  tl»  akanner  in  which  ao- 
deaats  weire  kepu  The  mercantile  system 
f«as  no  where  in  use;  the censequeaee 
waa»  gfeal  delay  and  greet  foeauaMty,  aad 
aaany  mare  derks  b^iag  easployed,  and 
tnuoh  naose  expense  aicurred  than  pthes- 
wise  wodd  be  neccrisary*  Theae  was 
the  most  complete  eriderloeaf  this  in  the 
Jtb  repeat  la  iSia  The  tavtM  of  office, 
ioo^  were  ledhous  dnd  expensrae.  In  the 
Caatom%  aaarii  ^aaoceofnedadby  with 
adiat  ought aotto  pciDapy  te  hoor*  The 
laws  regdasing  tha.cettectaonof  the  re- 
vasaa  were  fml  ^f  iaoonaitleiicias  aad 
niaate  amageoeiita,  wiueh  gave  riae  to 
asBohdiffloaltyaiaielnieiiBe;  andthiswas 
partieularlT  the  caaO'  with  respect  to  those 
^pariaof^ihwUeh^ilBlatedM  protecthig 
daliea,  bouriliea  aad  drawbadu.  The 
i»«rlaiis  boarda^  «oai  woakt  admst^great 


relbrm;  for  amuehsesaller  numbec  af com^ 
missienersand  boards  might  be  sufficient. 
There  were  no  less-than  §4rconimia8ioner8 
in  the  several  boards  of  England,  Iveland^ 
and  Scolkind  for  eoUecting  the  ordinary 
revenue.  The  pcinotple  of  consolidation 
of  boards  might  be  carried  into  effect  with 
great  benefit  to  the  publk  service.  Why 
might  not  Ireland  and  Scotland  be  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  boards 
here,  just  as  well  as  the  whole  snperin* 
tendeace  of  the  revenue  was  placed  trader 
one  board  of  tveasury  ?  He  believed  this 
would  not  only  be  more  economical^  bot^ 
from  the  superior  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness waa  conducted  here,  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  other  respects.  If  the^  were 
to  loek  also  to  what  they  were  voting  and 
paying  every  year  for  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  ptmlic  money,  they  wbuld  also 
find  great  room  for  retrenchment.  The 
treasury  hoard  alone  cost  90,000/.  It  ap- 
peared Irom  the  report  already  alluded  to, 
that  the  exchequer  forms  were  uselesB 
and  inconvenient ;  that  accounts  were 
kept  hi  a  cfaarooter  difficult  to  understand, 
aad  by  which  the  operation  of  summing 
them  was  impossible.  It  was  aa  abridg- 
Bsent  of  old  Latin.  There  was  no  cha- 
racter to  express  a  million,  and  It  waa 
whoUy  unintelligible  except  to  a  few 
clerks,  till  translated  by  others.  This 
was  in  itself  a  source  of  useless  ^xp^ase. 
In  the  public  departments  of  the  aavy» 
army,  and  ordnance,  ^ere  was  great  room 
for  retrendimeat*  Inasany  defartmenta 
the  sidary  waa  as  high  now  as  iik  the  war* 
Froan  the  confased  manner  ia  which  ao- 
oeams  were  kept,  the  audit  of  them 
became  necessanly  expensive— the  audit 
office  ooH  the  country  £8,000/.  a 
year.  The  sum  of  1,200,000/.  was  paid 
merely  in  order  tp  ta^e  care  of  the  public 
money  after  it  came  into  the  exchequer. 
If  the  light  hen.  gentleman  had  been  sin* 
oerely  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  last 
resolotion  proposed  by  him,  he  woukl 
soonbeaUe  to  effect  a  conuderaUe  re- 
duction in  our  expenditure.  Another 
brartdi  of  the  ^cpenditure  which  admitted 
of  consideraUe  reduetion  was,  the  civil  gcn 
venaneat  of  the  country*  The  foreign  de- 
partmeBtcest68/X)0/*  'Hie  hoase  depart- 
ment cost  88,000/.  a  year*  The  colonial  de- 
partnsent  d8,000(.  The  privy  council 
VflM.  The  esipeniea  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  100,000/.,  making  in  all 
S50^000if .  a  year.  Irom  his  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  he  would  say,  thit  ihe  executive 
^wfemacBl  af  that  GlN«lry  BV^  be  eas- 
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ried  on  much  better  on  dieaper  priociples. 
Though  great  improrenients  had  taken 
place  onder  the  gentieman  who  lately 
filled  the  office  of  chief  secretary  (Mr. 
Peel),  there  was  still  great  room  for  re- 
treochmeat.    A  great  deal  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  the  Irish  castle  goYernment  still 
remained,   and  the  sooner  it  was  wholly 
abolnhed  the  better  it  would  be,  not  only 
foc.lbe  public  good,  but  for  more  easily 
goyeming  the  country,  and  even  makifig 
the  patronage  of  it  more  useful  to  the 
Crown*.    Many  of  the  bounties  paid  in  Ire* 
land  were  quite  unnecessary.    There  was 
no  need,   for  instance,    of  50,00(M.  for 
bounties  to  a  roanu&cture  so  well  esta- 
blished as  that  of  the  linen  manufacture. 
There  were  3  millions  paid  by  this  coun* 
4r^,  on  account  of  Ireland.    Ttie  cause 
ot  this  had  been  attributed  to  a  mistake  in 
aettling  the  quotas  of  contribution  at  the 
time  of  the  union.    This  however  would 
not  prove  to  be  the  case,  if  the  matter 
.was  fully  investigated^    For  the  expendi- 
ture of  Ireland  amounted  to  the  full  quota 
of  her  contribution,  or  Tery  nearly  to  it. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  Ireland  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  union,  and,  lord  Clare 
in  his  printed  speech  on  that  question  po- 
aitively  denies  that  they  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  as  some  supposed,  and 
whDlly  set  them  doWn  to  what  he  called  a 
.war  agaiast  our  own  people.    He  fully 
made  out  his  case,  and  showed  that  the 
military  establishment  which  had  occa- 
atoned  the  debt  to  advanqe  so  rapidly  from 
1795  to  1800,  was  the  result  of  the  Irish 
rebellion;  or  in  his  own  language  to  those 
.measures  which  had  become  necessary 
"  to  put  down  the  brutal  Irish."    This 
was  a  useAil  illustration  to  show  the  effects 
of  governing  Ireland  byresis^ng  the  wishes 
and  rights  of  the  people.    If  lord  Fitz- 
william  had  been  allowed  to  conciliate 
their   affections   to  the  state,    England 
would  not  now  be  paying  S  millions  a  year 
on  account  of  the  Irish  debt.    This  was 
theefibct  of  taking  an  opposite  course, 
and  of  keeping  down  the  people  with  a 
large  army.    If  Ireland  had  been  govern- 
ed on  wise  principles,  tliat  expense  might 
liave  been  saircd.    He  protested  against 
-the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  the  present 
moment,   arguing  that   they  woiud  not 
prove  .productive,   and  that  the  revenues 
nf  the  cojintry  ought  to  be  allowed  time 
tJO  recover,  >    , . 

Mr.  P,  Moofje  ooounenoed  by  an  affect- 
ing detail  of  the  miseries  to  which  the 
mi»u&ct^ipg  p^ofi^  pf  J^o^laad  irejre 
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reduced  :  he  said,  that  skilful  tradesmen 
bek)neing  to  the  place  which  be  repre^ 
seated,  worked  for  hours  for  a  few  far- 
things.   He  asked,  were  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country?  If  they  were,  if  they  really  knew 
the  state  of  distress  and  Wretchedness  to 
which  the  people  were  reduced,  they  were 
most    criminal   in    proposine   additional 
taxes ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
not  acquainted  with    the   state  of  the 
oountry,  they  were  still  more  criminal 
not  to  have  informed  themselves  of  that 
important  fact,  before  they  proposed  to 
place  three  millions  of  additional  taxes  on 
the  necks  of  a  people  already  groaning 
under  burthens  which  they  were  no  longer 
id>le  to  bear.    The  true  mode  of  reducing 
the  debt  would  be  by  purchasing  when 
the  funds  were  low ;  but  minuters  adopted 
a  contrary  principle.    In  various  opera- 
tions dunng  the  war,  had  this  principle 
been  pursued,   there  would  have   been 
saved  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
national  d^t.    He  could  not  consent  to 
the  infliction  of  any  new  taxes,  until  be 
should  see  the  ministers  sincerely  disposed 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
'    Mr.  Hume  doubted  much  whether  the 
surplus  so  much  spdken  of  really  amounted 
to  two  millions ;  he  apprehended  it  would 
be  found  to  fall  500,000^  short  of  that 
amount.    The  country  had  certainly. to 
thank  ministers  even  for  thia  terdy  avowal 
of  the  condition  of  its  finances ;  but  if 
taxes  were  to  be  accumulated  upon  taxes 
in  the  way  proposed,  it  woidd  have  little 
to  thank  them  for  on  the  score  of  eco- 
nomy.   It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  the  new  imposts  almost  excliisirely 
pressed  upon  the  lower  orders.    Rather 
than  vote  for  them,  he  would  willingly 
have  consented   to  a  property-tax,  oy 
which  the  ridi  proprietors  of  tm  country 
would  be  compelled  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportion.    It  had  been  objected, 
that  BO  particular  branch  of  expenditure 
had  been  shown  to  be  exorbitant,  but  he 
insisted  that  Uiey  Were  all  too  enormous; 
and  if  ministers  had  been  nncere  in  their 
professions,  they  would  have  done  more, 
and  promised  less;  promises  would  net 
relieve  the  starving  manufacturers  of  Car- 
lisle or  of  Coventry.    If  mmisters  wanted 
information  where  to  begin  their  retrench- 
ments, he  would  refer  them  to  the  finanqe 
report  of.  1817,  where  the  committee  re- 
commend that  stepsi  should  be  taken  tp 
enable  our  newly-Acquiced   colotiiesriito 
support  tbeir  ownexpiadi^iii^^.  Had  g^. 
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Ternment  made  any  such  atlemi^t?  Un- 
questionably not ;  and  in  the  colonial  esti- 
nates  no  lest  than  67«000/.  was  voted  in 
one  mass  to  general  Brownrigg  for  Ceylon, 
and  48,000/.  to  governor  Farquhar,  at  the 
Mauritios.  In  the  whole,  nearly  a  million 
was  disposed  of  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  specification.  The  same  remark 
woilld  apply  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and  if 
ministers  had  been  so  anxious  to  stick  to 
the  letter  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  why 
had  they  not  stuck  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  regarding  the  Ionian  islands.  The 
immense  civil  list  ought  Instantly  to  be 
diminished  from  l,SOO/XXtf.  to  900,000/. ; 
and  if  sacrifices  were  requived  from  the 
people,  they  ought  first  to  be  made  by 
the  Prinoe.  The  h%her  the  station,  the 
more  bound  was  the  person  filling  it  to 
eet  an  example  to  the  reat  of  the  country. 
Instead  of  that,  a  military  mania  nrevailed 
that  cost  the  kingdom  incalcolable  sums  ; 
bands  trapped  iri  scarlet  and  gold  were 
daily  paraded  about  the  streets,  as  if  to 
mock  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  lower 
orders  flaugbter  from  the  ministerial 
benches].  Ministers  might  laugh,  but  let 
them  look  at  the  other  side  of  41:^  picture ; 
let  them  survey  the  misery  of  the  poor 
laborious  industrious  wretches  at  Carlisle, 
or  even*  of  the  unhappy  beings  they  met 
in  our  streets.  The  right  hon.  the  mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
taunted  the  right  hon.  member  on  the 
£oor  (Mr.  Tierney)  for  stating  that  a  re- 
ducdon  of  1,000,000/.  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure mipht  be  made,  and  had  told 
the  House,  m  a  sarcastic  and  ironical 
mmner,  that  2,000/.  fhmi  the  lords  of  the 
addiindty,  and  6,000/.,  from  a  secretary  of 
state,  had  been  pointed  out  for  retrench- 
ment,-making  the  large  sum.  of  8,000/.; 
and  that  only  992,000^  remamed  to  make 
op  the  milhon.  He  regretted,  that  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  present,  as 
he  had  last  night  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
economy,  and  had,  in  a  most  irawarrant- 
able  manner,  talked  of  the  puny  savings 
ofafewsix^tUingsandeightp^nees.  But 
let  that  and  other  hon.  gentlemen  con- 
sider what  support  and  assistance  even 
such  small  sums  would  afford  to  respect- 
able and  industrious  families,  who  could 
not  at  the  tkne  obtain  so  much  wages  for 
A  whole,  week  of  hardi  labour.  It  could 
oot  be  alleged  thkt  tiie  rig^hon.  mem- 
ber was  ignorant  of  those  facts,  as  the 
petitions  on  ;the  table  from  the  workmen 
»f  Carlisle,  Coventry,  and  Perth,  described 
m  strong  borage  the  distress  of  iAkmc 


poor  and  soffi^g  wretches.  He  f  Mr. 
Hume)  could  not  detach  his  feelings  from 
the  condition  of  .thousands  now  under  the 
greatest  sufierings  in  every  district  of  this 
country,  particularly  when  he  thought 
that  many  of  those  now  suffering  penury 
and  want  with  their  families,  were  perhaps 
born  with  as  good  prospects  in  life  as 
himself  or  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Gold  lace  and  gorgeous  trappmgs  added 
nothing  to  the  British  character ;  economy 
was  what  was  needed — strict,  undeviating 
economy ;  and  instead  of  it,  waste  and 
expenditure  ran  riot  in  all  departments. 
Look  at  the  oflBce  of  commander  in  chief: 
would  anjr  man  believe  that  we  were  pay- 
ing 16  guineas  a  day  to  an  individual  for 
filling  an  office  whicn  was  wholly  useless  ? 
The  income  of  that  royal  duke  was  scarcely 
less  than  100,000/.  per  annum.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Mint  and  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  ought  also  to  be  reduced :  the 
latter  was  not  of  the  slightest  use,  and  he 
hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  even 
the  pretence  of  necessity  was  taken  away, 
by  the  sale  of  all  the  Crown  lands,  which 
cost  the  nation  far  more  than  they  were 
worth.  When  ministers  talked  of  economy 
why  did  they  not  begin  themselves  by 
making' sacrifices  ?  why  was-  the  example 
of  thendMe  marquis  (Camden)  still  soli- 
tary? In  the  staff  of  the  army  only, 
50,000/.  might  be  saved ;  in  the  ordnance 
department  30,000/.  and  in  the  army  ex- 
traordinaries  no  less  than  150,000/.,  with- 
out the  slishtest  danger  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  state.  The  navy  he  did 
propose  to  diminish,  though  it  cost  6  mil* 
lions  for  only  20,000  men,  because  the 
greater  part  was  expended  upon  place 
and  patronage.  One  great  source  of 
charge  to  the  nation  was,  the  mode  in 
which  stamps  were  distryi)uted.  In  all 
cases  much  more  was  paid  to  the  distribu- 
tors than  they  merited.  In  Aberdeen,  the 
distributor  was  paid  1,400/.  to  do  that 
which  hundreds  would  gladly  undertake 
for  SOO/.  In  truth,  the  profit  upon  stamps 
4ras  10  per  cent ;  so  that  no  salary  at  all 
ought  to  be  allowed.  He  perfiictly  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  applying  5  or  even  8 
millions  to  the  sinking  fund ;  but  he  was 
much  averse  to  the  imposition  of  three 
millions  of  taxes,  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  country.  For  the  reasons  ha 
had  suted,  if  no  other  member  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  last  resolution,  he 
shoidd  himself  divide  the  House  upon  il. 
Mr.  Primrose  said,  that,  however  anx^ 
lous  he: might  be  fat  iretreDghment  ia 
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evev;  qaHrter»  yet  ha  wis  n^  prepared  to 
go  tUe  leo^h  of  rejeetkig  tbe  moamre 
proposed  ulogetber.  w£uever  eoono- 
mical  arraftgeoieiito  w«ro  oadc^  they 
ougbl  to  bo  upoQ  Mch  a  prmetple  aa  would 
go  band  in  baad  wtib  tae  propotilian-  of 
tho  cbaBeellor  of  tboandioqiitr^  ThoBom 
of  5  minionshod  been  proDoted  aaa  sink- 
ing fond,  and  bo  conmsed  thai  bo 
iras  anxioiit  tbat  evon  a  krgtr  tuoi 
aboiild  be  api^ied  for  thai  piirpOfl€« 
Tbe  only  true  ainkibg  fund  wo«dd  bo 
fermed  wben  the  inooMe  exceeded  tho 
espendftwre*  Heibei%hfe  so  man  would 
vtsintab  that  with  a  dsbt  of  800  osillioasi 
thosum  of  fivoBttilioniwastooimiebtobo 
deyoled  to  its  redtiotioo*  With  respect  to 
the  taxes  thettselros,  ho  objeoted  to»  parti* 
oolariji  the  tax  Upon  mrit ;  and  he  thought 
that  a  tax  aiight  bo  imposed  upon  tbe 
hnportation  of  fdreign  com,  ffOvi  whanoe 
tho  a|;ricfikiind  interest  mi^^  deriro 
great  advantaffos.  This  night,  porbapf^ 
he  said  to  be  Mvouring  toorauohthe  land* 
ed  proprietor,  but  ho  ahm^s  had  ooasi^ 
d^od  that  tho  interests  of  the  fundhoUer 
and  the  laodhoMor  were  so  intitsatoly 
coBoecied,  tbat  in  supporting  the  on^i  tho 
other  was  suili  to  bo  benefitted. 

Mr.  D*  W.  Htirvty  opposed  tbe  Beso« 
lutions.  Thil  was  aoC  tho  period  for  ad- 
ding to  the  burthens  of  the  coutatry.  If 
it  was  deemed  neioessanr  to  add  to  the 
sinkiflg  ftind^  let  it  bO  aono  by  loductng 
the  exp^idiCiire  of  the  coontry.  It  was 
Ae  fashion  at  nresent  to  propose  veduo* 
tioos ;  ho  woidd  thecofere  recomnend^ 
ourtailment  of  thO  Onormous  expense 
inourred  to  the  eountry  by  proaeOutions 
lor  offences  againsi  the  Excise  laws.  At 
present^  five  barrisiere  were  engaged  on 
the  pari. of  the  Crown  in  each  case.  Tak- 
itig  this  eipenae  at  an  «rerage  of  40{.,  it 
would  amOnnt  to  about  04,OOtf.  a  year, 
which  aiam  itajgfat  be  sared  to  tbe  country. 
If  every  geomaum  would  propose  a  re- 
doctioli  whidh  ieoUld  finrly  be  made  to  o 
iimilar  amonnt«  there  would  bo  no  need  of 
Kdditiooal  taxation.  Until  suob  redao- 
tione  were  madoi  he  should  oppose  every 
attempt  to  iporease  tfae  burthens  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  AMerman  Wtdthmun  objected  to 
ihe  impdsitaon  of  even  a  duHiog,  in  the 
ohape  ofnew  laaea  upon  tin  people  The 
treat  ques^n  to  ba  ooBsidsn^  was,  adt 
41^  ought  ;lo  bd  the:amDunt  of  the  sink- 
iagfund,  for  tehethel-  it  isias  to  b6  fi^ 
•nittionB  or  lito  joilliotis  agnified  little;  l>ut 
i^aa  ithe  eouotry  now  ia  a  fUte  (o  bear 


these  Uxes }  Tho  mmisler  bad  been  uaa^ 
ble  to  make  a  kan  to  tbe  extent  he  wished 
for,  and  had  recourse  to  the  siaUng  fund* 
To  this  exoedient  ho  had  been  drivooi  and 
he  would  find}  ultiniatelyf  to  bis  astonish* 
BMotf  thai  altbongb  the  taxes  were 
increased,  tho  reveeiue  would  bo  grio* 
veualy  diminisbed.  The  malt-tax,  tbe  tax 
from  whence  tho  laigeat  revenue  was  to 
be  derived^  he  had  tho  greatest  objeotioa 
to»  as  it  would  ^oigh  the  heavieet  upon 
the  poorer  daases  of  tho  oonmnmity^  Tho 
chancellor  of  Ao  excheauer  bad  conu 
plained  of  tho  fraads  of  the  birewor  i^oa 
tbe  puUio;  but  ho  bogsed  the  House  ta 
mark  tbe  coarse  wlud^  tho  right  bon« 
grnitlenmn  had  taken;  ho  had  indeed 
complained  of  these  ptactioesi  but  had  not 
expressed  tho  least  oojectkm  to  partioipalo 
in  the  profits  thaa  derived  by  tae  breworw 
<<  No»'^  said  tho  right  boa.  gentleman^ 
<«  tfae  public  ihaU  not  be  fobbed  without 
my  havhig  a  hand  ia  ik*'  So  that,  if  diO 
brewer  had  acted  honestly,  tfae  publia 
must  bo  content  to  payisin  additional  prico 
fiMTtbobeert  but  if  ho  had  acted  diSho«> 
nostly,  then  thO  chaaoeUof  Of  the  eache«> 
qtier  would  porticipata  iu  tho  profits. 
With  respect  to  tho  taH  oa  wool^  ho  had 
also  a  strong  objection  to  it,  beoauae  tho 
evident  tendency  of  it  would  be,  to  dnvo 
this  most  impcMtaat  manufimuee  oat  of 
the  country,  and  dius  throw  thousands  ef 
individuals  out  of  employ.  By  a  reference 
to  the  returns  before  the  House,  it  wooM 
bo  seen  that  llie  amount  of  woollen  gooda 
exported  was  upwards  of  9  millions  per 
annum,  while  the  amount  of  the  importa- 
tion of  tho  raw  amterial  dUnot  reach  to 
above  half  that  onaEL  Another  efcct  of 
^e  impositmn  of  iSmnew  taxes  would  bo, 
and  it  was  oao  of  mach  importance  in  its 
consequences,  to  aead  out  of  tho  country 
many  tbousandrwfao  either  were  not  able 
to  pay,  or  woidd  not  pay  theiaxes*  The 
areator  oart  of  those,  however,  wiw  thtK 
fled  their  own  coantry,  were  tho  very  men 
wholnred  upon  taxation,  and  who  having 
imposed  firreh  btkrthens  upon  a  starving 
people,  retared  to  enjoy  themselvea  hi  tffil- 
reigncomirtry.  These  were  not  subjeeU  to 
be  treatedinaaporttvomaaner^  audit  wouki 
become  his  majesty'a  anmBtors  to  deal  ai 
sonethmg  BMre  than  generalclits^  wtei 
ibey  oalled  upon  tho  House  to  impoee 
fitesh  burthens  on  the  tomtry.  Tbcw 
might  talk  of  thek  mitforities,  and  boait 
of  their  indaeaoe  elsewhere;  but  ho  was 
one  rf  those  who  thoucht  Iho  Priooe 
R^eiM  would  hava  IMe  «fitul(yi«fi»d- 
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if  itucimiogi  for  tfc€Bi|  aed  -tht  im  fbr 
the  adkiMitigeof  tbe  MUtttrj.  If  no  olbtr 
iioii.iiietibwr  would  doily  he  would  him* 
•e)ftnoveforaceiiMnttee,co«po8ed  ei- 
ther of  plac^moB  MT  pentlonen,  to  ia- 
qmte  wlietber  it  waspoMohle  bv  cetnetith- 
iMoi tofiveid hying caet eo the  {MMple. 
Seat.tbeve«ihewas,  fVecljr  aadwitbovt 
tapeaeey  iqr  tte  tnelropelie  of  the  Britiih 
empire,  he  entered,  m  the  nanie  of  hift 
ooDilitiieiility  his  proteet  against  «Dd 
deohupedbisabhotieBee  of  this  attempt  to 
hcf  new  banhens  on  Ae  people.  Nor 
would  he  vote  a  siiif^  sixpenee  until  it 
was  made  maniisst  that  the  coiratry  had  ne 
resource  in  eeenomy  [Hear,  hear  !]• 

Thefifst  resokilioa  was  sgreed  to.  Oa 
the  seeood  resolotipn  beiae  put, 

Sir  J.  NewpfH  observed,  that  Iron  the 
SPiHiling  of  this^vsolutioo,  a  e^nsure  was 
passed,  and  would  1>e  confreyed  to  poste- 
sitj,  upon  the  whole  Irish  nation.  IvelaDd 
had  centributed  her  full  share  to  the 
iMavy  deeiands  that  had  been  msde  on 
the  united  kingdom.  In  pn^otion  to  her 
eapaeky  to  pay,  she  hsd  been  taxed  more 
severely  than  Offeat  Britain*  It  wasstated 
ma  report  of  the  finance  comnutlee,  that> 
^avge  as  was  the  increase  in  the  revenue 
of  Oroiit  Britain,  that  of  Ireland  had  in- 
cseaMl  in  a  greater  preportioo.  Justine 
to  Ireland  reauired  that  so  wnqmsliAed  a 
dedaeation  snould  not  be  put  upon  the 
Jewdals  of  the  House.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  as  an  amendment,  timt  ittfbeuld 
"be  staled  what  was  Ibe  amount  of  supplies 
actually  raised,  and  what  the  efibvU  had 
iKen  which  Ireland  had  made  wnoe  the 
legisialivo  unien  ef  the  two  opunlrles.  It 
weaiiifaeNryattVwerto  tellhhn  llhat 
•a  sutemeot  would  eontain  a  mere 
n;  it  am  right  that  the  whale  truth 
vhould  1>0distiactly  avkiwed.  Isshmd  had 
shed  her  best  blood,  and  snstained  the 
beaviest  prswura  af  taxation,  in  suppot< 
of  the  «ammon  cause;  her  inoapauity  to 
War  meee  taaes  ooald  only  4>e  attri- 
buted with- truth  to^opprsssien  andmis- 
govemment.  With  theve  views  he 
should  propose  the  additien  of  the 
Mlowing  wards:  «-  <<  notwithstanding 
there  had  been  raised  by  taxes  on  the 
people  of  Ireland,  nd  pidd  into  the  ex- 
ahequer,  within  the  period  whieh  elapsed 
lietween  the  anian  of  Ibe  kingdoms  and 
the  oonsolidatien  of  the  treasuries,  the 
Mm  of  m,185»00(M.,  being  an  annual 
wreraga  ef  S,75O,O0(tf.  raked  by  Ux,  and 
wceeding  the  annual  average  of  twelve 
yenrs  preeodfaig  Ac  union,  wUeh  was 


M44,00M.,  in  tlie  sum  ^A^W^fiOOL  tm, 
revenue.'^ 

The  Cbmtedi6rf)Jihe  Erohefutr  thought 
Ae  proposition  of  the  riftht  bon.  barenet 
alight  be  objected  to  wi^out  any  discus- 
sion  af  She  truth  of  the  Isats  which  it  set 
IWth.  AdaMttmg  the  corredness  of  the 
statement,  it  w<Hikl  be  fbreign  to  the 
present  question  to  eotev  into  an  faiquwir 
as  to  the  cause  whioh  bad  produced  such 
aiassik.  A  load  #f  debt  existed  whieh 
uustba  provided  ftnr,  and  he  trusted  Chelt 
■eithsr' himself  nor  the  House  were  dis- 
<>osed  to  treat  Ireland  with  Injustice.  41b 
leniew  bow  to  estfaiata  at  their  pvcoer 
vahm  |he  exeniaM  which  Ireland  had 
fwade  during  the  war ;  4)at  this  was  not  a 
^  oacaston  for  ent^og  into  a  ffsnerai 
discussian  of  the  sqbiect  of  Irish  manoe. 

Wr  X  Mwpafteaid,  his  object  in  mov- 
ing tfaeansendment  was,  to  vindieate  lre« 
bmd'ftiemthe  libel  whicb  wm  contaned 
In  ibe'resoltttion. 

Theamendmeat'Wftenegdtived  and  the 
vesolutien  agreed  to;  as' were  also  the  Srd 
4lh«nd5lh.  On  the  6€h  veselutien  lyeing 
nwf,  via.  <<  That  te  {wovide  for  the  exl- 
geneies  ef  the  public  service,  to  make 
sudh  progressive  redwction  df  the  natientll 
debt,  as  4n(rff  adequaleAy  support  public 
credit,  aad  to  nmd  to  the  countrv  ft 
prospect  of  future  relieffrem  a  piirt  of  its 
present  iburtheps,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should' be  a  clear  surplus 
af  theviKome  ef  the  eeontry,  beyond  the 
mtpeadiiare^  of  not  less  than  5,000^0001. 
and  that,  wish  a  view  t»  the  attaiament  df 
iMs  important  object  fit  is  expedient,  now 
to  increase  thcinconie  of  the  country  by 
the  topeeitiott  of  taaes  'to  the  amount  4l 
^fl(X>flM.per  arniam,** 

l^brM.  W.  Ridiev  ibid,  he  should  n^ 
be  doing  Justice  to  lirs  constituents,  if  he 
€id>uet  express  his  dissent  to  the  nresent 
proposition.  The  n6ble  lord  had  asked 
m  -Cottfidenco  esid  accused  n  part  of  the 
-House  of  ndt  acting  .with  openness  and 
eandour.  He,  for  one,  coufd  not  enter- 
tain that  confidence  in  his  majesty's  mt- 
nisters  which  would  induce  him  to  place 
in  their  hands'a  larger  disposable  revenue. 
What  was  the  opinion  which  a  retrospect 
of  their  conduct  was  calculated  to  sug- 

Gtf  They  had  been  compelled  most  re- 
tantly  to  abandon  the  property  tax, 
and  to  redaee  the  army  estimates.  The 
wholesystera  of  their  administration  might 
be  jadged  of  by  these  instances.  That 
general  dktress  prevaSed  was  not  denied.; 
b«it  Ihe  f%ht  hon.  gentleman,  nothwith- 
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standing,  proposed  three  mHliobs  of  tasfii 
on  articles  of  the  most  general  coot umf^' 
tion.  He  believed  the  calculation  of  their 
amount  was  falladoui.  Tho  duty  on  tea 
might  be  called  a  regulation,  but  it  would 
not  fail  of  raising  the  price.  It  was,  too, 
a  singular  period  for  imposing  a  new  tax 
on  tobacco,  for  the  price  of  it  was  already 
high,  and  the  supply  of  it  from  America 
i^ery  scanty.  The  right  hoa<  gentleman 
was  deterbiihed  to  pursue  the  labourer 
through  all  his  enjoyments ;  he  began  by 
taxing  beer,  then  spirituous  liquors^  then 
tea,  and  at  last  the  qaid  of  tobaeco.  Il  was 
premature  to  impose  any  taxes  till  the 
effi^ts  of  the  reSitmption  of  cash-pay sMnts 
upon  the  prices  of  idl  articles  shoidd  be 
seen.  He  was  ode  of  those  who  enter- 
.taiaed  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  utsUl^ 
of  the  sinking  uipd,  and  he  believed  it 
.would  not  be  lone  before  some  ohaoge 
would  tske  sltce  m  the  public  miAd  res^ 
pecting  it.  He  should  mo?e  by  way  of 
aiMndfnent'  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
•«  that'*  to  the  end  of  the  resolution,  is 
order  to  add  thtese  words,  **  with  such  an 
.estimated  surplus  aapUcable  to  the  reimc^ 
IjoB  of  the  natioaal  aebt,  it  is  notexpedient 
:at  this  time,  in  the  present  distressed  state 
:0f  the  country,  and  until  every  practicable 
retrenchment  has  been  made  in  the.  n^F 
tioaal  expenditurey  to  add  to  the  burthens 
of  the  people  by  the  imposition  of  jiew 
Uxes»"  instead  thereof. 

The  ChaneeUw  of  the  Exchequir  said, 
the  course  adppted  by  the  hoo.  baronet 
was  certainly  a  mpi^  fair  and  openooe 
than  that  which  was  taken  on  the  pre* 
ceding  evening^by  die  gentlemen  opposite. 
His  amendment  went  to  negati?e  directly 
all  that  had  previously  been  agreed  to, 
and  appeared  on  the  Journals.  Indeed, 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  to  declare,  that 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  such  a 
state  as  did  not  require  any  remedy  or 
alteration.  It  went,  in  fact,  further.  It 
declared  that  the  people  ou^ht  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  their  present  situationt  and 
that  no  improvement  was  necessary-— 
[Hear,  hear  I].  It  certainly  did  convey 
that  idea,  except  so  far  as  a  reme^for  dis- 
tresscould  be  aevised  by  econcnny  apd  re- 
trenchment. Now,  so  far  were  he  and 
his  hon.  colleagues  from  shrinking  from  a 
system  of  economy,  that  he  had,  in  the 
last  resolution,  embraced  all  that  was 
useful  in  the  hon.  baronet's  amendment 
on  the  score  of  retrenchment.  Those 
gentlemen,  who  thought  that  parliament 
ought  not   to   make   an   effort  for  the 
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arraogeanrtit'ofthe  finailoes,  and  those 
only,  would. vote  ^sr  the  asiendment. 

Lord  Mikon  remarked,  that  the  right 
hoB.  gentleman  i4>peared  to  confinind  the 
country  with  the  reveaue;  The  questions 
for  the  Housa  So. consider 'oa  this  occasion 
were,  first,  whelher  the  taxation  proposed 
would  serve  to  increase  the  revemie ;  and 
secondly,  whether,  if  such  ancreiise  would 
take  place,  which  was  problematioal,  at 
was  wise  to  take  so  muoh  of  the  cafutal  of 
ihe  country  from  tibe  productive  sources 
of  industry,  in  order  to  pUt  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  exchequer  ?  In  his  opinion, 
it  would  be  mudi  better  to  leave  these 
three  millions  in  the  pockets  of  ihe  people^ 
than  to  apply  them  to  the  increase  of  the 
sinking  fund,  for  the  present  he  could  by 
no  mesitas  regardas  a  proper  opportunity 
for  such  a  proceeding,  nor  could  hepretend 
tQ  say  whm.that  opportunity  would  offer. 
The  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  geqtleifsiaB 
with  respect  to  economy,  was  not,  it 
would  be  recbllected  among  his  original 
resoluttons,  and  the  motive  for  inNroduciaff 
it  yesterday,  could  6ot  be  misuoder8too£ 
But,  as  the  right  bon.  gentleman's  reso- 
^tien  was  a  mere  profession  of  eepnomyv 
it  could  be  etosUy  appreciated  by  those 
who  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  of 
tiie  sincerity  of  ministers  upon  that  Subject. 
He  wished  for  a  stronger  pledgem mour 
of  retr^chment  and  economy  than  that 
resolution  contained,  and  thert^foneshottld 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Primrose  said«  in  explaha^on  of 
what  he  had  stated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  that  he  would  votaifoir  the 
8,000,000/.  of  new  taxes  oow  pfoposed  ia 
consideration  of  the  ob|ect  he  had  in  vbw^ 
that  of  iooreaskig  the  sinking  fundr  if  n<> 
other  weaas  coald  be  devisM  for  attaiining 
that  important  end*  Tlie  pHacipl^  he 
conceived  to  be  unexceptionable.  The 
rcondtiot  for  which  he  most  censured  hb 
majesty's  rausAsters  was^  their  piilting  off 
for  so  great  a  length  of  tiasethe  question 
of  tho  resumption  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank,  which  had  occasioned  many  of 
the  evils  that  pressed  so  heavQy  on  the 
country. 

.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  all  th^t  his 
hon.  friend's  amendment  proposed  to 
establish  was,  that  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  country,  every*  practicable  degree  of 
retrenchment  and  economy  should  be 
adopted,  and  until  that  adoption  was 
determined  upon«  he,  for  one  could  not 
agree  to  any  additionid  taxation.  WithouS 
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tatering  into  tbe  quettton  beifreon  those 
who  duiapproved  of,  and  th(»ae  who  sup- 
ported  the  system  of  a  siaking  f  uod*  he 
would  maiotain  that  the  present  was  not  a 
fiivourable  opportunity  for  augmenting 
our  taxesi  with  a  view  to  the  creation  or 
increase  of  such  a  fund.  He  would  ask 
any  person  conversant  in  commerce,  whe- 
ther any  article,  /or  some  time  back  ex- 
ported, would  bring  ihe  same  price  abroad 
for  which  it  was  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try? or  whether  any  article  imported 
could  find  sale  here  for  the  price  at  which 
1%  was  purchased  abroad?  Combining, 
then,  these  circumstances  with  the  meian* 
choly  state  of  our  populatioui  how  could 
the  present  be  deemed  a  fit  season  for  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  I  Nothing  was 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  govern- 
ment could  create  wealth ;  for  that  result- 
ed alone  from  the  ufefully  employed  la- 
bour of  the  people.  But  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  goyemment  to  transfer 
wealth  from  one  dass  of  the  people  to 
another ;  and  the  efiect  of  the  measure 
under  coBsidei:ation  would  be  to  transfer 
weal,th  from  the  iildustrious  part  of  the 
community  to  the  stock-holders,  for 
whose  advantage  the  new  sinking  fund 
was  to  be  created.  Upon  the  subject  of  a 
tinking  fund,  he  waa  aware  that  both  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  ooncurred ;  but  neither, 
it  was  to  be  reoolleetedf  bad  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  experienee.  It  was  notorious, 
that  ever  since  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  the  country  never  had  had  an  effi- 
cient sinking  fund.  The  only  efficient 
jinking  fund  ever  known  in  this  country, 
was  that  established  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pde,  and  which  amounted  to  1,200,000/. 
Here  the  learned  member  read  extracts 
from  pamphlets  published  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  Mr.  Pulteney  to  show  the 
important  operation  of  a  real  sinking  fund 
tx>th  concurring  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  fund  would  be  rather  to 
indispose  the  public  creditor  to  press  for 
the  payment  of  his  debt.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  fact  at  the  time  those  pamphlets 
were  published  in  17S3,  as  appearea  from 
the  provisions  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
gnd  other  claimants  upon  the  public  purse. 
Put  no  such  consequence  had  ever  follow- 
ed firom  tbe  sinking  fund  established  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  regard  to  the  merit  of 
which,  he  was  authorised  to  state,  that 
Mr.  Fox  had  declared  elsewhere  a  decided 
dum^e  of  opinion.  However,  as  to  the 
principle  of  a  sinking  fund,  he  would  not 
now  enter  into  any  discussiosi  but  he 
(VOL:  XL.) 


would  caution  the  House  against  any 
vote  of  new  taxes  upon  a  mere  chimera. 
He  would  have  no  objection  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  real  sinking  fund,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  establish  such  a  thing.  But 
be  did  not  think  the  present  a  favourable 
occasion  for  the  attempt ;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  consent  to  impose  fresh  bur- 
thens upon  the  country,  amidst  all  its 
accumulated  misfortunes,  merely  with  a 
view  to  any  problematical  good. 

Mr.  CaUa^han  declared  himself  friendly 
to  the  principle  of  improving  our  income* 
and  to  tbe  means  proposed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Those  who  had  become  the  cre« 
ditors  of , tbe  state,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  public  debt  should  be  reduced 
by  a  sinkmg  fund,  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  pledge  given  bv  the  legislature 
for  this  purpose  should  be  kept.  In  law 
and  in  equity  they  were  entitled  to  the 
advantage  of  this  fund,  not  in  name  but 
in  reality.  If  he  agreed,  therefore,  in 
the  principle  of  increasing  the  efficiency, 
of  the  sinking  fund,  he  was  no  less  friendly, 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  done. 
The  taxes  proposed  would  most  of  them 
increase  the  income  of  the  state  without 
pressing  o  n  the  consumer.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  proved  this  m  the  case  of 
malt. 

Mr.  FranUand  Leoait  begged  leave  to 
state  the  grounds  of  the  opimon  on  which 
his  vote  would  be  foundeo,  as  he  had  not 
bad  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  last  night. 
The  vote  of  last  night  pledged  the  com- 
mittee to  a  declaration,  that  it  was  now 
expedient  to  raise  a  fixed  sum  in  taxes 
every  year  to  pay  off  the  public  debt  to  a 
specific  amount.  In  proposing  this  ques- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  be  considered  was, 
whether  this  or  the  following  session  was 
the  best  to  determine  on  the  arrangement 
of  a  permanent  financial  peace  establish  • 
meat.  In  the  present  session,  the  question 
of  the  currency  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  been  settled,  and  that  of  the  finance 
peace  establishment  left  to  the  next.  In 
this  manner  the  arrangement  of  the  one 
might  have  aided  that  of  the  other,  and 
they  could  not  have  come  into  collision. 
But  he  was  free  to  fdlow,  that  there  were 
many  and  strong  reasons  against  delay. 
The  speculation  that  was  going  forward 
—the  agitation  about  loans— &e  falling 
and  rising  of  the  public  stock  with  every 
rumoured  scheme  of  finance,  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  upon  the  property  of  every 
man  in  the  nation,  afforded  strong  grounda 
for  coming  to  a  decision  as  soon  as  pos* 
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Ubkf  BB  they  constitiited  evHs  of  sadi 
magnitude  that  their  removal  could  not  be 
too  soon  attempted.  As  far,  therefore, 
As  the  question  of  time  was  concerned, 
although  he  would  have  at  first  preferred 
the  next  session,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
negative  the  resolution  which  fixed  upon 
the  presents — The  next  question  was, 
should  we  have  a  real  and  efiective  sinking 
lund?  The  resolution  did  nothing  but 
declare  the  fact  on  this  subject ;  that  we 
had  properly  no  amount  of  sinking  fond 
adequate  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt 
witmn  any  limited  period,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  provide  farther  for  a 
more  rapid  extinction  of  it.  In  this  he 
was  likewise  disposed  fo  qoncur.  The 
third  question  was,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  increasing  thednkingfund  by  new  taxes. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  a  surplus  re- 
venue for  this  purpose ;  and  he  agreed 
that,  though  all  taxes  were  an  evil,  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  creating  this  surpltis 
but  by  taxation.  The  only  diree  kiiodes 
of  obtaining  a  sinking  fund  were— 1st, 
reduction  oif  expenditure  by  tevin^  of 
retrenchments  in  our  establi^tiientt:  and 
tibis  resource,  though  it  had  been  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent,  was  ^ot  pushed 
to  its  full  limit;  but  even  tmmgfa  it  were, 
it  would  i|ot  prodpce  the  surplus  neces- 
sary. 2.  The  increase  In  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  already  imposed;  this,  likewise, 
appeared  to  offer  no  adequate  resource. 
9.  A  reduction  of  the  amount  of  interest 
,  of  the  debt ;  but  though  this  was  con- 
templated in  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee,  by  a  conversion  of  the  5  per 
cents  into  a  stock  at  a  lower  interest,  it 
could  not  be  looked  to  a^  a  resource  any 
more  than  the  former.  There  was  nothing 
lefl,  then,  but  new  taxes.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  remained  was,  what  ought  to  be 
their  amount  ?  The  resolution  stated  them 
at  3,  thus  making  a  sinkii^g  fund  of  5 
millions ;  but  though  he  had  listened  last 
nixht  to  all  the  speakers  oh  the  opposite 
side,  he  could  not  learn  the  reason  for 
fixing  upon  this  exact  ^um.  He  would 
not  at  present  enter  minutely  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  would  refer  to  the  precedent 
of  1786,  as  a  ground  for  hfs  opinion,  that 
pew  taxes  ought  only  to  be  imposed  to 
the  amount  of  two  miliipns,  making  a  real 
efficient  sinking  food  of  4  millions.  The 
interest  of  the  debt  was  then  9  millions, 
and  the  sinking  fund  I  million ;  the  in- 
terest was  now  29  millions,  and  a  sinking 
fond  of  4  millions  would  bear  the  like 
proportion  to  the  debt. 
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Mr.  iffercfOfnAy  wished  that  the  dues, 
tion  of  the  currency  had  been  settled  thi» 
year,  and  thei)eace  finance  estabUshmeat 
with  new  taxes  reserved  fbr  the  next. 
Some  embarrassment  would  be  fidt,  as 
was  contemplated  bythesecreteonmlttee. 
In  the  return  to  cash  payments  t  and 
coupled  with  the  new  taxes,  it  woiM  be 
impossible  to  separate  the  effects  of  the 
two  measures,  and  to  assign  to  each  its 
due  dhare  In  causing  the  pressure.  In 
addition  to  this,  It  was  to  be  recolleciedf 
that  the  great  overtrailin^  arising  from  the 
fiunlitles  which  a  paper  currency  afforded^ 
when  checked  by  the  measures  a^pted 
respecting  the  fiank,  would  occailoiy 
many  difficulties.  Tl)«se  difficulliea  ef 
oourle  would  Be  increased  by  the  addl« 
tional  taxes  proposed ;  and  It  was  bot  ttn-* 
likefy  that  those  who  felt  the  pnesstirls  of 
them  most  severely,  might  ascribe  to  the 
one  measure  those  etils  lithich  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  other.  Under  idl  these 
etrcimistAkiee^  the  more,  pmdenl  coarse 
would  have  been  to  abstam  fii^m  sJl  neff 
taxei  ih  the  present  session.  Bm  the  red 
quesiion  w^  whether  we  were  to  have 
5  ttiilliotts  or  2  milKonH  of  a  nnking  ^nd 
im  die  llquidatioii  of  the  natiomd  debt ; 
And  he  really  could  not  discover  oil  what 
principle  those  acted  who  preferred  the 
larger  Sum,  consideriDg  all  the  vacillation, 
difficulties,  and  dangers  likely  to  be  occa* 
sioned  by  measures  aflfecting  the  trade  of 
the  country.  With  respect  to  the  advan-^ 
tage  of  having  this  increase  of  the  sinking 
fimd  at  present,  he  would  not  give  an 
opinion ;  because  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional burthens  from  whi^  alone  such  an 
increase  could  arise ;  but  if  he  was  con* 
vincedthat  the  country  could  bear  the 
proposed  Increase  of  taxation,  he  shoulid 
certainly  prefer  a  sinking  fund  of  5  tidil- 
hons  to  a  sinking  ^ond  df  twd  millions. 
Fbr  tWese  Reasons,  bethought  It  most  prd-^ 
dent  not  directly  to  negative  that  pro-* 
posal,  but  to  take  a  pourse  expressive  of 
the  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  carrying  it  into  efl^.  He  cor« 
dially  conciiitt;^  in  the  amnendment. 

Mr.  H.  SumneTf  while  he  professed  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  all  the  resoiutionst 
regretted  thst  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
taxes  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  were  of  a  nature  so  imme* 
diately  affecting  the  lancfed  interest 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  words 
proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
question,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  186; 
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)^o^,76*i  The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
f o ;  as  was  also  thd  seventh. 
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Wednesday,  June  9. 

AORICULTUEAL     DiST&BSS  —  P£TI- 

TIOM8  FROM  Barnstaplk.]  Lord 
EMngUm  and  Mr.  Bastard  presented  two 
petitions^  signed  by  near  700  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  nejj^hbourhood  of 
Barnstaple,  complaining  of  the  depressed 
,8tate  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the  great 
Jroportations  of  foreign  corn,  and  praying 
.  tfiat.  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to 
6Zfunine  into'  the  truth  of  their  allega- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  affording  them 
i^ich  relief  as  the^  House  might  think 
,  proper.  In  presenting  one  of  Uiese  peti- 
.  tio^if  lord  £•  felt  it  his  duty  to  sf at^»  that 
among  those  who  signed  it  were  some  of 


the  principal  gentry^  and  many  of  the  most 
respectable  clergy  and  veomanry  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resided ;  and  that  hebeliev* 
ed  the  sentiments  expressedin  it  were  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  landed  interest 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  truth 
of  their  allegation  respecting  the  advani* 
tage  afforded  to  our  manufacturers  by  in^- 
9ort  duties  and  prohibitions,  could  not  be 
denied;  and  the  com  grower  naturally 
felt  it  hard  that  he  did  not  enjoy,  in  like 
manner,  an  ade(}uate  protection  against 
foreign  competition.  But  look  at  the 
present  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  we 
should  find  that  with  all  their  advantages 
they  were  not  less  depressed  than  our 
agriculture,  and  that  thousands  of  those 
employed  in  them  were  unable  to  gain 
their  bread,  even  at  its  present  reduced 
rate.  *  If,  indeed,  we  could  have  hoped 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
could  have  led  to  the  diminution  of  any 
of  those  burthens  which  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  land-owner  and  the  farmer,  he 
should  have  been  most  happy  to  have 
proposed  it ;  but  who  could  entertain  such 
a  hope  after  the  late  determination  of  the 
House,  that  it  was  necessary  to  impose 
an  additional  three  milliom  of  taxes  on 
the  people  ?  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  he  could  not  conscientiously 
recommend  any  further  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  price  of  corn.  But  in 
giving  an  opinion  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  so  many  of  his 
constituents,  he  felt  anxious  to  claim  from 
the  House  for  these  petitioners,  that  at* 
tention  to  which  they  were  so  justly  en- 
titled, as  well  from  their  numbers  and 
station  in  the  country,  as  from  the  tem- 

Eerate  and  respectful  terms  in  which  they 
ad  submitted  their  grievances  to  parlia- 
ment. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill.]  Lord 
Ahhorp  statedj  that  as  the  discussion  on 
the  usury  laws  was  fixed  for  a  near  day, 
he  wished,  though  friendly  to  the  measure, 
that  it  i^ould  be  postponed,  on  the 
ground,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  certain 
time,  under  recent  measures,  to  calculate 
what  the  value  of  the  currencyi  or  what 
the  rate  of  interest  might  be. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  that  when  he 
introducea  the  bill,  he  was  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  measure  into 
effect  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  currency*  He,  however,  had  no  po- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  bringing  it  forward; 
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becaaset  ai' chairman  of  the  committee, 
he  had  been  instructed  to  do  so.  As  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  the  more  he 
considered  the  objections  urged  against  it, 
the  more  strongly  was  he  convinced  that 
it  must  ultimately  triumph.  At  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  tlie  present  uncertain 
value  of  money,  and  the  chance  about  to 
take  place  in  the  circulation  of  the  cotm- 
try,  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  post« 
poning  the  measure. 
Hie  order  was  then  discharged.  ' 

PETITIONS  AGAINST  THE  NeW  TaX  ON 

Wool,  &c.]  Mr.  Stuart  Wortlev  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  manumcturers 
of  Bradford,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York, 
againsi  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  the  necessity  of  that 
House  providing  taxes  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent wants  of  the  state ;  but,  while  he  ad- 
mitted that,  he  was  desirous  that  these 
taxes  should  not  be  laid  on  articles  of  the 
most  material  importance  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  to  tax  which,  went  to  cut  at 
the  root  of  the  national  resources.  How- 
ever highly  he  respected  the  petitioners, 
he  shotild  not  have  supported  their  praver, 
did  he  not  feel,  that  tne  view  they  took  of 
the  subject  was  correct.  He  should 
therefore,  in  every  stage,  oppose  the  in- 
tended hnposition  on  foreign  wool. 

The  ChanceUor  nf  the  Excheauer  was 
inclined  to  think  tnat  there  could  be  no 
sound  objection  to  receiving  any  petitions 
against  the  resolutions.  Even  m  cases 
vbere  there  was  reasonable  groimd  for 
doubting  on  the  point  of  ferro,  the  House 
would  rather  be  in  favour  of  opening  a 
door  to  petitions.  When  a  committee  of 
ways-  and  means  had  once  agreed  to  taxes, 
no  petitions  against  them  could  be 
received ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  he  could  see  no  ob^ 
jection  to  the  petition  bemg  brought  up. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought  this  question  of 
great  importance,  as  it  involved  the  pri- 
vilege of  petitioning  that  House.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
thinking  that  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
alleged  a  petition  could  not  be  received 
failed  in  the  present  case,  since  the  mea^* 
sure  had  not  been  confirmed  by  «  ^khu* 
mittee  of  ways  and  means ;  and  here  he 
should  have  stopped,  had  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  ^one  a  step  farther,  and 
openai  the  ouestion,  whether,  if  diese  re- 
solutions had  been  sanctioned  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  that  would 
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have  excluded  petitions.  As  this  case 
might  arise  afterwards,  he  thought  it  ai 
well  to  attend  to  it  now.  From  a  prece- 
dent in  Hatsel,  it  appeared  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  wrong.  After  statmg 
the  case,  Mr.  Hatsel  said— «<  We  see 
from  the  forcing  instance,  that  the 
House  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
rule;  and  tbe^  accordingly  said  they 
would  not  admit  petitions  against  a  money 
bill  depending."  The  learned  gentleman 
then  quoted  another  precedent,  which 
showea  that  petitions  had  been  adoutted 
agHinst  a  resolution  which  bad  been  agreed 
to  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
This  case,  he  contended,  supported  bis 
opinion,  and  was  perfectly  in  point,  as  it 
applied  to  a  duty  on  wool,  the  subject 
then  before  the  House.  The  petitions 
against  the  measure  were  so  numerous,thal 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  persist  in 
it.  Thus,  then,  although  the  resoliUiott 
had  passed  through  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  petitions  against  it  were  sot 
only  received,  but  were  so  effectual  as  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  the  measure.  In 
1727,  a  resolution  having  passed  through 
a  committee  of  supply,  but  the  report  not 
having  been  received,  a  petition  was  pre-  ^ 
sented  against  it,  and  received.  ^   - 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  that  everjT' 
particular  case  ought  to  stand  on  its  owis 
merits.  To  the  reception  of  the  preaeat 
petition,  ftilling  as  it  did  within  the  ad- 
mitted principle,  there  could  be  no  objeo* 
tion.  If  any  petitions  should  be  pre* 
sented  between  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  in  the  proposed  resolutions  In  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  founded  on  these 
resolutions,  the  same  arguments  would  not 
be  applicable.  But,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  course  would  be  to  suspend  any  dis- 
cussion oa  the  subject  until  it  should 
appear  whether  or  not  any  such  petitions 
were  presented. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  BtTDOET.]  The  House  having  re- 
solved iuelf  into  a  Committee  of  Waya 
and  Means, 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  as  the  House  in  the  commit- 
tee on  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  of  fi- 
nance had  already  entered  at  large  iifto 
the  consideration  of  the  general  situation 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  its  finances, 
and  had  sanctioned,  by  the  Resohttiona 
to  which  It  had  agreed,  the  general''pria- 
ciples  on  which  he  intended  to  grouna  tbe 
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financial  operations  of  the  yeafi  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee the  details  of  the  plan  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  House  had  also  appeared  to-  approve 

Jahhough  it  had  not  yet  confirmed  by  a 
istinct  resolution)  the  measures  he  had 
proposed  of  rendering  the  sinking  fund 
applicable  to  the  public  service  to  a  cer- 
tam  extent,  by  means  of  a  loan  contracted 
>^ith  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  provision  in  the  Sinking  Fund  act, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Fox's  Clause,  and 
of  making  such  provision  as  would  render 
tt  unnecessary  to  resort  for  the  future  to 
annual  loans*  It  was  now  his  duty  to 
describe  the  arrangements  which  it  was 
proposed  that  parfinment  should  adopt 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  resolu- 
tion  into  eftect,  as  far  as  regarded  the  pre« 
sent  year.  In  doing  thatf  he  should 
follow  the  usual  course.  He  should,  In 
the  first  instance,  recapitulate  the  Sup- 
plies that  had  been  granted  and  that  it 
-would  still  be  necessary  to  grant  for  the 
service  of  the  present  year,  and  then 
state  the  Ways  and  Means  by  which  it 
appeared  to  him  that  those  Supplies  might 
be  most  advantageously  met;  he  should 
then  proceed  to  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
tended arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  taxes  which  he  was  desirous  of 
aubmitting  to  the  sanction  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  lastly,  he  should  point  out  those 
general  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  expedient,  with  a  view  to 
render  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  unne- 
cessary, and  to  prevent  any  recurrence  to 
loans,  with  the  exception  of  «  small  loan 
for  the  next  year,  if  it  should  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  the  intended  re-pay- 
ments to  the  Bank  of  England.  So  much 
detailed  information  had  already  been  laid 
on  the  tMe  of  the  House  in  the  reports  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  and  so  much 
had  been  elicited  by  the  latediscussionsin 
the  Houne  with  respect  to  the  various 
grants  wliich  had  been  made,  and  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  that  on  that  point  he 
should  have  litfie  mere  to  do  than  to  refer 
the  conraiittee  to  those  reports  for  expla- 
nation. 

To  begin  with  the  first  great  branch 
ofourexpenditure-^he  meant  the  charges 
for  the  miliury  service  of  the  country—- 
the  committee  were  aware  that  the  army 
#ittra0rdiaaries  still  renainad  to  be  pro' 
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vided  for.  Adding  them  to  the  branchet 
of  charge  for  the  military  service  of  th« 
country  which  had  alreiuly  been  voted; 
the  total  charge  for  the  Army,  Ordinaries 
and  Extraordinaries,  would  be  8,900,000/. 
The  whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  Navy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament;  they 
amounted  to  6,486,000^  For  the  Ord- 
nance  parliament  had  also  voted  1,191,0004 
In  the  Miscellaneous  Services  a  conside- 
rable number  of  items  were  yet  to  be 
submitted  to  the  House;  among  which 
were  the  Irish  Miscellaneous  Serviceis 
and  the  grants  for  the  poor  dergr  both  in 
England  and  Scotland;  but  adding  tlie 
amount  of  those  to  what  had  been  already 
voted,  the  total  of  Miscellaneous  Services 
for  the  year  would  be  1,950,000/.  lu 
conformity  to  the  regular  course  of  par* 
lianientary  proceeding,  to  which  he  always 
wished  to  pay  tJie  attention  that  was  due 
to  it,  he  begged  to  sute  that,  as  there 
^et  remained  some  supplies  to  be  voted, 
It  was  not  his  intention  at  present  to  com- 
plete the  Ways  and  Means,  but  to  borrow 
from  the  sinking  fund  the  sum  of 
12,000,000/.;  which  would  more  than 
cover  all  that  was  yet  to  be  granted. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  would  not  only 
preserve  regularity,  but  would  afford  an 
opportunity  of  making  those  calculations 
which  it  might  hereafter  be  necessary  to 
lay  before  parliament.-— The  total  of  the 
Supplies  for  the  year^  as  he  had  already 
enumerated  them,amounted  to  1 8,477,000*. 
But  to  that  must  be  added  1,570,000/.  for 
interest  on  outstanding  exchequer  bills, 
and  430,000/.  for  a  sinking  fund  on  those 
exchequer  bills;  making  in  the  whole  a 
sum.ialling  short  of  the  sum  of  20,500,000/. 
stated  to  be  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  year  in  the  Resolutions  already  agreed 
to  by  parliament,  namely,  20,477,000/. 
To  meet  these  charges  parliament  had  al- 
reisdy  voted  the  annual  malt  duties, 
8,000,000/. ;  and  the  temporary  ex cise  duties 
3,500,000/.;  and  he  should  now  propose 
to  vote  the  loan  contracted  for  this  day, 
amounting  to  12,000,000/.  The  Lottery, 
240,000/.  ^,  and  produce  of  the  sale  of 
naval  stores,  334,000/.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  those  sums,  exclusive  of  the 
sum  to  be  raised  by  loan  was,  7,074,000/. 
It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  means 
roust  be  adopted  to  provide  the  sum  of 
nearly  thirteen  millions  and  a  half,  which 
was  the  difference  between  the  total 
of  the  Supplies  and  the  total  of  theWay  sand 
Means,  as  he.had  hitherto  described  them. 
He  need  not  also  recall  to  the  attentidn 
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of  the  comtattteey  that  Che  proctedtegt 
which  had  takeo  place  with  respect  lo 
the  refuumtion*  of  cash  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  Engkind,  led  to  an  arraogement 
for  the  repayment  to  that  body  in  the 
coarse  of  two  years,  of  the  sum  of 
lOfiOOfiOOl.  Of  that  sum  it  was  deces- 
sary  that  5,000,000/^  should  be  provided 
in  the  present  year,  and  a  further  sum  of 
5,597»000/.  would  be  required  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  unfunddl  d^t,  govern- 
ment  standing  pledged  to  that  proceed- 
ing. For  those  purposes,  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  two  loans,  each  to  the  amount  of 
I%j000fi00l.  One  uf  those  loans  had 
been  contracted  for  that  mominff  by  com- 
petition. The  other  waitoliedenTed  from 
the  sinking  fund,  the  details  of  which  he 
would  si»mit  to  parliament  on  an  early 
^y.  All  that  he  would  at  present  ob- 
serve with  respect  to.  it  was,  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  arvangements  relating  to 
It  to  press  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
money  market ;  and  therefore  to  divide  it 
into  twelve  monthly  payments;  those 
payments  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  to 
the  amount  of  900,00(¥.  a  month  in  the 
July  and  January  quarters,  and  1 ,100,000/. 
a  month  in.  the  April  and  October 
quarters.  By  diis  arrangement,  nearly 
^lOfiOOL  would  be  left  monthly  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioDers  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  natiimal  debt,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock ;  exclusive  of  the  frish 
linking  fund,  from  which  nothing  would 
be  taken.  The  loan  of  12,000,000/.,  by 
competition,  and  that  to  be  dmved  from 
the  sinking  fund,  added  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  which  he  had  idready  enumerated, 
made  SI  ,074,000/.;  which,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  the  Supplies,  via. 
20,477,000/.,  left  a  surplus  of  10,597,000/. 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  un- 
funded debt;  via.  5,000,000/.  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  re- 
maining 5,597/XX>/.  to  the  individual 
holders  of  exchequer  bills.  The  compa- 
rative view  of  the  whole  of  the  Supplies 
and  Ways  and  Means  was  therefore  as 
follows  :— 

Supplies. 

£. 

Army « •.••••••• 8,900,000 

Navy 6,496/)00 

Ordnance 4....     1,191,000 

Miscellaneous  ^. 1,950^000 


TifBw^ 


[loot 


Total  Supplies...  18,477,000 
lotereit  on  Exchequer  BIIls«.,    1,570 fiOO 


SbUng  Fund  on  ditto 450,000 

20,477,000 
By   reduction   of  Unfunded 
Debt 10,597,000 

1^^1,074,000 
Ways  and  Meaks. 

Annual  Malt 8,000,000 

Excise  Duties  cootmued ......  8,500,009 

Lottery ...-.  240,000 

Old  Stores«......«.....« 884,000 


7,074,000 

Loan 12,000^000 

Loan  ftom  the  Sinking  ]?und   12,000,000 

ir.31,074,000 
He  had  already  informed  the  commit* 
tee,  that  a  loan  by  competition  for 
12,00Q,000/.  had  that  morning  been  coo- 
traoted  for.  He  would  now  state  the 
terms  of  that  loan,  and  he  was  happy  to 
congratulate  the  committee  and  the  coun- 
try that  in  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion which  had  been  excited,  those  tome 
were  highly  advantageous  and  satisfaotoiy ^ 
and  were  mdeed  suoh  as  clearly  to  evince 
a  reviving  confidence  and  an  increasing 
spirit  in  the  money  market*  The  terms 
were  as  follow,  via.  that  for  every  lOOfL 
of  the  12,000,000/.,  the  subscribers  should 
receive 80/.  stock  in  the  three  percent 
consolidated  annuities  (the  interest  on 
which  Would  not  commence  until  July, 
and  was  not  to  be  retrospective),  and 
G2/.  I81.  Sd.  stock  in  the  three  per  cent 
reduced.  Two  other  lists  were  offered-* 
theonepropostfig  to  receive  651.  lOi.  in  the 
8  per  cent  reditoed,  the  other  65L  2i.  6d. 
The  Ibt  preferred  thjarefore  far  out- 
stripped its  competitors,  and  was  conse- 
quently accepted;  as,  of  course,  the 
smaller  the  sum  which  it  was  offered  to 
take  in  the  stock  in  which  it  was  ap^ 
pointed  that  the  biddings  should  take 
place,  the  amaller  the  charge  both  for 
capital  and  interest  to  the  country.  The 
loan  thus  raised,  and  the  loan  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sinking  fund,  he  would  re- 
gard as  a  joint  loan  in  speaking  of  thie 
stock  created  by  the  two  operations. 
Consideriag  them  as  a  joint  loan,  the  stock 
created  for  the  24,000,000/.  thus  raised, 
would  be  82,804,000/.;  in  the  8  per 
cent  stoek  taken  partly  in  the  consols, 
and  partly  in  tbe^duced«  The  intermit 
on  this  ntodk  would  be  l,029,120/.'the 
sin^  {qxA  408,594/.;  «i»d  the  ctmg^ 
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for  management  10»Si^ll.;  making  a  told 
of  iM2fi05L  Here  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceiaanr  to  obaerre,  that  he  had  stirictlj 
carried  into  effisct  the  profiaions  of  the 
act  of  1813,  by  which  it  was  profided, 
that  when  the  loan  for  the  year  exceeded 
the  proportion  of  the  sinking  fond  already 
estaolisbed,  a  fresh  sinking  fund,  to  the 
amoont  of  half  the  interest  should  be 
formed  This  provision  might  perhaps 
have  in  strictness  been  dispensed  with  on 
the  present  oocasion>  as  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  loan  was  to  be  appliea  to 
the  purpose  of  reducinff  the  unfunded 
debt ;  iMit  he  had  felt,  wat  when  a  loan 
wi»  raised  in  titaoe  of  peace,  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund  with  respect  to  it 
owht  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  dimi- 
nisoed ;  and  he  Imd  accordingly  complied 
with  the  provisk>ns  of  the  act  of  1813^— 
With  respect  to  the  charge  for  manage- 
ment, be  did  not  consider  the  Bank  to 
have  a  right  to  any  allowance  for  the 
mana|enient  of  that  niut  of  the  loan  de- 
rivedfromthesinkhigfund,  butonlyforthat 
which  had  been  contracted  in  the  money 
market.  The  loan  obtained  firom  the 
sinking  fund  woidd  stand  as  stock  in  the 
names  of  the  commMoners,  and  the  in- 
ierest  would  be  applied  by  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  tnat  of  other  funds  In 
their  handa.  He  had  already  shown  to 
the  committee  that  the  total  cbarffe  On  the 
loan  was  1,442,005^  The  rate  of  interest 
to  the  subscribers  was  4/*  58.  9d.^ 
amounting  on  an  average  calculation  of 
three  per  cent  stock  to  69^.  The  total 
amoont  of  charge  to  be  paid  by  the 
public  (the  sinking  fund  included),  was 
6L  Os*  9d.  pet  cent.  He  again  congra- 
tulated the  public  on  the  terms  of  the 
loan,  which  he  trusted  would  not  be  un- 
lieivourable  to  the  adventurous  parties  with 
whom  it  had  been  negotiated,  althoi^ 
the  terms  were  so  low  that,  with  reference 
to  the  immediate  price  of  stock,  the 
bidding  might  not  at  first  sight  appear 
justififwe  on  the  score  of  prudence.  He 
hoped,,  however,  that  it  wobld  althnately 
prove  advantageous  to  all  parties. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  subject,  he  wished  to  advert  to  the 
measures  that  he  conceived  would  be  ne- 
cessary next  year.  As  far  as  he  could 
iudge  at  present,  the  amount  that  it  would 
be  requisite  to  raise  next  year  Ibr  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  pobHo  service 
would  not  exceed  11,000,000^;  besides 
the  5,000,000^  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  to  the  Bank  of  England,  in 


order  to  Complete  the  arrangement  for  the 
liquidation  of  10,000,000^.  due  to  that 
body.  Those  two  sums  amounted  to 
16,000,000^  If  12,000,000^  were  taken 
from  the  sinkiae  fond,  as  in  the  present 
year,  there  wodd  remain  but  4s000,000L 
to  be  raised  in  the  moaey  market.  That 
sum  was  so  moderate,  that  he  apprehended 
there  would  be  little  dtfiiculty  or  incon* 
venience  in  obtaining  it,  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  and  trusted,  Tooleinff  to  the  pros^ 
pect  of  continued  tranc|uiuity  which  the 
present  posture  of  aflBurs  in  Europe  af- 
forded, that  it  would  be  the  last  time  they, 
would  have  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
money  market,  during  the  existence  of 
peace.  And  even  that  application  mighty 
perhaps,  be  avoided  by  proper  managep- 
liient  when  the  period  shduld  arrive.  The 
next  branch  of  the  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  the  consideratioh  of  the  mode 
bv  which  he  proposed  to  realize  the 
pledge  that  had  been  ^en  to  the  stodb- 
bolder  to  raise  three  milfions  in  taxes,  ik 
order  to  make  up,  with  the  two  million* 
of  sdrplus  i-evenue,  a  sum  of  five  miUions 
applimile  to  the  rediKtaon  of  the  national 
debt.  But,  as  he  wagon  the |;eneral sub- 
ject, he  was  desu-ous,  before  he  proceeded 
iitrther,  to  describe  the  present  statie  of 
the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country,  and 
the  situation  in  which  it  would  remain 
after  the  arrangements  of  the  present  year 
were  wound  up.  The  existing  unfunded 
debt  was  about  4<9,O00^O0O^;  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  which  was  provided  for  by 
▼otes  of  supply  in  the  preset  year.  The 
total  amount  of  exchequer  billS' outstand- 
ing was  44,600 fiOOL ;  that  of  Irish  trea« 
sury  bills,  becoming  payable  In  July  next, 
4400,0002. ;  making,  as  he  had  before  ob- 
served, a  total  of  49,000,000^— These  he 
proposed  to  replace  by  exchequer  bills  al« 
ready  voted  to  the  amount  of  dO/XX^OOO/., 
by  a  forUier  yote  of  16,000,000^.,  and  by 
2,500,0002.  of  Irish  treasury  bills,  which 
would  make  the  total  amount  of  the 
unfunded  debt  38,500,0002.  Compared 
with  the  49  millions  of  unfunded  debt  at 

S resent  existing,  there  would  thus  be  a 
iminution  of  ten  millions  and  a  half.  It 
was  his  intention  to  propose,  that  the 
three  millions  wiuch  parliament  had  re^ 
solved  to  raise  by  taxation,  should  be 
applied  to  strengthen  the  consolidated 
fuod,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  support  the 
charges  of  the  loen  of  the  present  and  of 
the  last  yesar,  to  which,  thus  reinforoed, 
he  thoughi  it  woald  be  nearly  equal*  The 
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smoont  of  the  charge  on  the  last  loan>  wai 
about  1,600,000^ ;  that  of  the  present  loon 
l,442,00aL ;  making  together  the  sum  of 
3,04^,000^. ;  being  an  excess  of  42,00M. 
over  the  sum  which  it  was  proposed  Co 
raise.  That  sum  would  therefore  be  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  charges  of  the 
two  loans;  and  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
account,  it  was  not  very  material  that  the 
appropriation  should  be  exactly  balanced. 
A  little  miffht  be  thrown  into  one  scale  or 
the  other  without  incouTenience,  although 
k  would  be  well  to  allot  to  them,  asueany 
as  possible,  the  same  proportion. 

He  now  came  to  the  particular  pro- 
positions which  he  had  announced  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  bnng  forward. .  The 
first  was  the  oons<^idatton  of  the  customs. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  into  all 
the  items  of  which  that  head  was  com* 
posed ;  and  It  was  the  less  necessary,  m  a 
schedule  had  been  prepared  which  would 

SVe  gentlemen  the  fullest  information  on 
e  subject.  It  was  only  material  to  state 
the  increase  on  the  whole  in  the  different 
duties  already  existing.  The  only  im*' 
portant  increase  of  duty,  as  he  had  al-^ 
ready  stated,  was  that  in  the  duty  on 
foreign  wool ;  which  was  of  considecable 
amount.  The  others  were  very  minute  in 
their  rates ;  and  the  produce  of  the  whole 
might  be  taken  at  SOOfiOOl.  annually.  In 
such  a  variety  of  articles,  some  would,  of 
course,  produce  more,  some  less*  than  the 
estimate ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  think 
Uiat  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  the 
sum  that  he  had  mentioned ;  and  whether 
some  produced  more  and  some  less,  was 
not  material,  as  the  whole  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  general  mass  of  the  con- 
solidated fund.  Tlie  articles  of  minute 
detail,  when  the  schedule  to  which  he  had 
alluded  was  printed,  would  be  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  every  hon.  member 
who  might  feel  interested  in  the  Tarious 
minute  alterations  proposed;  and  every 
variation  of  rate  would  be  marked  in  it ; 
lor  in  some  instances  the  duty  was  re* 
duced;  while  in  others  it  was  increased. 

He  had  mentioned  on  a  former  night, 
that  a  considerable  advantage  was  ex- 
pect^ from  transferrins  the  collection  of 
several  of  the  duties  from  the  board  of 
customs  to  the  board  of  excise.  These 
were»  the  duties  on  tobacco,  tea,  pepper, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  nuts.  On  thelast^men- 
tinned  article  a  higher  rate  of  duty  was  at 
present  paid  than  on  coffee.  For  many 
years  the  duties  on  the  two  articles  had 
been  the  same.    But  when  it  became  an 
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object  to  bring  coffite  into  more  general 
use*  adi^ence  was  made  in  itsnivour; 
but  it  was  now  proposed  that  .cofiee,  and 
the  cocoa  nut  or  chocolate  nut,  sbouhi» 
with  reference  to  taxation,  be  plai^  on 
the  same  footing.— The  remainii^  articles 
to  be  considered  were  tobacco,  co&e,  tea, 
and  pepper,  \yith  respect  to  tobacco, 
the  existing  duties  greatly  varied.  Ame-^ 
rican  tobacco  paid  an  excise  duty  of  9f/. 
a  pound;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  to- 
bacco 2«.  a  pound ;  and  West  India  tobacco 
U.  a  pound.  To  this  was  to  be  added  the 
custom  duty.  It  was  intended  to  simplify 
all  those  duties,  and  to  impose  on  aU 
plantation  and,  £ast  India  tobacco  a  duty 
of  4s.;  on  foreign  tobacco,  and  on  all  fo-, 
reiffn  snuff,  a  dutv  of  6s.  The  produce 
of  the  increase  of  these  duties  he  estimated 
at  aOO,000^  Upon  coffiee,  of  the  pJanU- 
tions,  there  was  at  present  a  duty  of  Hd. 
a  pound.  He  proposed  to  raise  it  to  1$. 
a  pound.  East  India  coffiee  from  lid.  to 
If.  6d.\  and  on  foreign  coffiBO  from  2«.  ^i• 
to  ^.  Sd.  From  the  increase  of  these 
various  duties  on  coffise,  it  was  estimated 
that  1S0,000&  would  be  derived  to  the 
revenue.  With  regard  to  tea,  he  had  al« 
ready  stated  that  he  proposed  to  increase 
the  duty  4  per  cent,  or  from  96  to  100; 
from  which  also  the  sum  of  1S0,000{.  waa 
expected.  The  duty  on  pepper,  whicb 
was  at  present  1$.  lQ\d.  a  pound,  it  waa 
proposed  to  increase  to  2s.  6a.f  from  whicb 
It  was  estimated  that  30,000/.  would  be 
derived. 

He  had  already  mentioned,  that  by  the 
transfer  from  the  customs  to  the  excise, 
very  considerable  expenses  of  manage- 
ment  would  be  saved  to  the  public.  By 
placing  all  the  duties  on  one  article  under 
the  management  of  one  board,  that  of  the 
Excise,  all  the  services  of  the  officers  of 
customs  employed  on  that  particular 
branch  of  the  service  would  be  saved  to 
the  public.  A  most  essential  convenience 
would  also  be  afforded  b^  it  to  merchants* 
He  did  not  know  any  thing  of  whidi  per- 
sons in  trade  more  loudly  complained 
than  the.  multiplied  relations  to  which 
they  were  at  present  obliged  to  attend,  and 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  ma^n^ 
applications  on  the  same  business  at  van- 
ous  places,  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
day.  All  that  would  now  be  remedied. 
But  the  principal  advantage  of  the  pro- 
jedted  arrangement  was  this  —  that  it 
would  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  it  comprehended.  Some  of 
those  articles  were  sold  in  small  quanta 
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ties}  oAeBthnes  grmcbd  up;  and  it  diere- 
fbre  became  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  were  genuine. 
By  the  transfer  of  these  from  the  customs 
to  the  excise,  a  watch  would  be  set  over 
them  lo  prevent  their  adulteration.  It 
was  desirable  also  that  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  should'  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  those  who  possessed  the  best 
means  of  exercising  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendence over  it ;  and  the  commbsioners 
of  the  customs  had  no  cognizance  of  the 
subjects  of  taxation  after  their  delivery 
from  the  kingW  warehouses. 

Two  odier  subjects  remained  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.  One,  ^m  which  he  ex- 
pected to  derive  a  very  considerable  ad- 
dition of  revenue,  was  the  increased  duty 
on  malt.  He  had  stated  on  a  former 
evening)  in  his  general  opening,  that  he 
calculated  on  its  producing  1,400,000^., 
induding  its  <9eration  in  Ireland  — to 
which  country  indeed  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  increased  duties  should  ez- 
t^dyr  except  that  on  home-distilled  spirits. 
The  sum  which  he  had  mentioned  would, 
he  conceived,  be  raised  by  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  duty  of  Is.  Sd.  per  bushel, 
or  9i.  44.  per  quarter*  When  he  first  in- 
troduced tne  subject  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
he  endeavoured  to  show  by  calculation, 
that  the  additional  duty  ought  to  cause  no 
addition  of  price  to  the  public;  In  the 
opinion'  which  he  had  expressed  on  that 
occasion,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent inquiry  and  consideration.  He 
wished  that  every  gentleman  who  took  an 
interest  in  this  subject  would  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  consulting  the  evi- 
dence takesa  before  the  committee  on 
breweries  which  sat  last  year ;  the  report 
made  by  which,  contained  highly  vsliua- 
Ue  information.  He  had  taken  the  liberty 
on  the  occasion  to  which*  he  had  just 
alluded,  of  adverting  to  the  evidence 
givoi  before  that  committee  by  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman,  extensively  engaged 
ip  the  tracte,  and  at  that  period  a  member 
of  the  House.    Another  very  respectable 

Kntleman  thought  that  he  (the  chancel- 
'  of  the  exchequer)  had  mfstaken  that 
evidence.  Since  that  period,  he  had  had 
a^personal  communication  and  conference 
with  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  first 
mentioned  ^-Mr.  Barclay — ^in  order  that 
he  might  correct  any  error  inta  which  he 
had  fallen ;  and  he  would  now  state  to  the 
committee  the  view  which  Mr.  Barclay  at 
present,  took  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Barclay 
(VOL.  XL.) 


said,  that  the  real  price  of  malt  generally 
averaged  4*x.  a  quarter  less  than  the  price 
quoted.  The  price  quoted  last  year  was 
81i.  a  quarter,  and  ^at  he  had  stated  to 
the  committee  on  the  subject;  but  the 
general  average  of  that  year  he  believed 
to  be  77«.  a  quarter.  So  far  the  difference 
of  the  two  statements  certainly  diminished 
the  result  of  the  comparison  which  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  had 
made  between  the  last  and  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Barclay  also  stated,  that  the 
average  price  of  malt  this  year  was  84^. 
a  Quarter ;  but  he  allowed  that  it  was  of  an 
inferior  quality  to  the  malt  of  last  year,  and 
that  it  was  not  so  good  for  the  purpose  of 
brewing  by  6«.  a  quarter.  That  6s.  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  added  to  the  present 
average  price  of  malt  (as  compared  with 
the  average  of  last  year)  making  it  90^. 
a  quarter.  But  hops,  which  were  last 
year  24^  or  25/.  a  cwt.  had  fallen  to  10/. 
The  result,  then,  of  the  comparative  state- 
ment between  1818  and  1819  would  stand 
thus: — In  1818,  the  quarter  of  malt  was 
Sk  lls.f  and  the  hops  and  other  materials 
necessary  to  brew  it  cost  2/.  2i.,  making 
in  the  whole  61. 19i.  In  the  present  year, 
the  quarter  of  malt  (allowing  6s.  a  quarter 
for  its  inferiority  to  the  malt  of  last  year) 
was  41.  lOs.;  but  theliops  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  to  brew  it  would  cost 
but  ISs.  4d.f  making  in  the  whole  only 
5L  %s.  4fd.  It  thus  distinctly  appeared, 
that  the  brewer  gained  a  profit  in  the 
present  year  of  10;.  8^.  a  quarter  more 
than  he  did  last  year.  He  thought  it  but 
perfectly  ri^ht  that  the  public  should 
participate  in  that  profit ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  proposed  duty  being  drawn 
only  from  the  surplus  profit  of  the  brewer 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  last,  ought 
not  to  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
which  pricet  instead  of  being  raised, 
oueht,  and  he  trusted  would,  rather  be 
reduced ;  more  especially  if  the  approach- 
ing harvest  should  turn  out  favourably. 
He  hoped,  whatever  might  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  calculations  of  various 
persons',  that  the  House  would  find  the, 
general  result  the  same,  and  be  satisfied 
that  his  position,  that  the  present  duty 
did  not  only  not  go  to  justify  a  rise  in 
the  price  of*^  porter,  but  was  compatible 
with  a  diminution  of  price  after  a  time, 
was.  fully  borne  out. 

The  only  remainiog  article  to  which  he 
had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
was  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on 
honle-m«de  spiritr;«-he  meant  spirits  dis- 
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tilled  in  England ;  for  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion that  this  tax  should  extend  either  to 
Scotland  or  to  Ireland.    The  new  duties 
he  meant  to  impose  were  at  tlie  following 
rates :  The  duty  on  malt  wash  he  mpant 
to  advance  Sd,  per  gallon ;  or  from  Is,  9d. 
Its  present  rate,  to  2s.   The  duty  on  sugar 
wash  he  proposed  to  advance  to  2s,  6d, ; 
and  that  on  wine  wort,  or  wine  wash,  to 
3*.  6e/.    The  produce  of  those  increased 
duties  he  calculated  at  500,000/,    If  the 
effect  of  these  last  duties  should  be  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and 
increase  that  of  the  wholesome  produce 
of  the  brewery,  no  man    would    more 
heartily  than  himself  rejoice  at  a  change 
that  would  be  so  conducive  to  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people.    Some  gentle- 
men concerned  in    the    distilleries,    had 
however   represented  to  him,  that    this 
measure  would  give  the  foreign  distiller 
an  advantage  over  them,  unless  they  were 
protected  by  some  countervailing  measure. 
On  that  subject,  he  had  not  yet  come  to 
any  decision  ;  but  he    might  hereafter 
deem  it  expedient,  to  come  forward  with 
some  additional  proposition,  which,  while 
it  afforded  protection  to  the  home-trade 
from  foreign  competition,  would  probably 
at  the  same  time^  augment  the  revenue  of 
the  country. — Having  now  gone  through 
the  various  topics  which  he  had  wished 
to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  only  to  add,  that,  if  on  any 
point  he  had  not  been  thoroughly  under- 
stood, he  should  be  happy  to  afford  any 
explanation  that  might  be  required. 
.    Mr.  GrenfeU  wished  for  some  explana- 
tion,  with   respect  to  the  11,000,000/. 
alluded  to  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  in 
his  statement,  relative  to  the  loan  of  next 
year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  explain  tnat  point 
to  the  hon.  eentleraan.  He  had  already 
said,  that  he  hoped  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  the  present  would  be 
the  last  time,  that  he  or  his  successors  in 
office  should  have  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
calling  for  a  loan  or  additional  taxes,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  next  year,  for  a  loan 
of  a  very  limited  amount.  In  the  present 
year,  the  sum  of  13,000,000/.  was  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  deficiency  of  the  in- 
come of  the  country,  as  compared  with 
its  expenditure ;  but  he  hoped  that  in  the 
next  year,  partly  from  a  reduction  in  the 
charges  on  the  unfunded  debt,  and  partly 
from  other  causes,  that  the  deficiency 
would  not  exceed  11,000,000/.    T^  that 
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must  be  added  the  5,000,000/.  to  be  paid* 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  If,  therefore, 
as  in  the  present  year,  12,000,0(X)/.  were 
to  be  next  year  taken  from  the  sinking 
fund,  4,000,000/.  would  be  nil,  as  far  as 
he  could  now  see,  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  by  way  of  loan  in  the 
money  market,  in  order  to  complete  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  year.  There  was 
no  reason  to  apprehend,  that  after  that 
period,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trouble 
parliament  or  the  country  with  a  subject 
so  painful  as  loans  and  new  taxes.  He 
trusted  .  that  having  made  the  present 
effort  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country 
on  a  permanent  footing,  and  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  any  recurrence  to  fresh 
expedients  or  burthens,  hon.  members 
would  return  home  with  the  consciousness' 
of  having  done  their  duty ;  and  he  trusted 
that  although  some  momentary  feeling  of 
distaste  might  prevail  with  respect  to 
particular  taxes,  their  exertions  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  their  con- 
stituents, who. would  feel  that  parliament 
had  watched  over  their  interests  with 
vigilance  and  wisdom,  and  had  adopted 
the  only  course  which  was  calculated  to 
be  productive  of  permanent  good.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  movine  his  first 
Resolution:  viz.  <<That,  towards  raising 
the  Supply  granted  to  his  Majesty,  the 
sum  of  12,000,000/.  be  raised  by  way  of 
annuities." 

Mr.  GrenJbU  wished  to  preface  the  few ' 
observations  he  should  make  by  thanking 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  very  clear 
statement  he  had  that  night  made ;  in- 
deed it  was  but  justice  to  say,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman*s  details  upon  finan- 
cial subjects  were  remarkable  for  their 
perspicuousness.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  observed  in  the  outset,  that  the 
discussions  connected  with  this  subject 
within  the  tiist  few  days  had  necessarily 
narrowed  the  view  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  of  the  finances,  in  bringing 
forward  what  was  called  the  annual 
budget:  it  had  certainly  been  his  (Mr. 
Grenfell's  intention  to  have  taken  Some 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before ;  but  he  yielded  to  those 
who  seemed  to  have  a  prior  claim.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  not  only  desirable,  but 
with  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  most  expedient  that  it  should 
possess  a  surplus  of  income  beyond  the 
expenditure;  that  it  should  possess,  in 
short,  a  sinking  fund.  Assuming  that  the 
revenue  would  maiptain  its  present  level, . 
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^  QPB/ii$Tt&  it .  mbething  like  a  proud 
fiCuaUon  for  Great  Britaio^  that  the  House 
should  knovy  that  the  oouotry  and  Europe 
should  know^  after  the  mighty  exertions 
we  had  made  (without  now  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  late  war, 
or  of  the  necessity  for  such  expenses  in 
condttctiog)i  afler  the  imdaense  sacrifices 
of  treasure  to  which  the  nation  had  sub- 
mittedy  that  it  was  at  this  moment,  after 
a  general  wind'Up  of  its  concerns,  in  pos- 
session of  a  real  unequivocal  surplus  of 
income  beyond  its  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  two  millions.  He  also  agreed,  that 
it  was  most  fit  that  that  surplus  should  be 
carried  further  than  the  existing  amount 
of  two  millions — that  it  should  be  in- 
creased by  the  two  modes,  of  reduced 
expenditure  and  additional  taxes,  to  five 
millioDS*  Aft^r  the  country  should  thus 
be  placed  in  an  attitude  to  command  re- 
spect from  all  the  world,  he  should  feel 
mpst  )iappy  if,  by  economy,  by  the  pro* 
posed  r^ulations  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  lastly,  by  the  operation  of 
coippoand  interest,  those  5  millions  were 
raised  to  8  millions  of  surplus.  That  such 
shpuld  be  the  case,  was  not  only  of  im- 
portance as  affisctiog  the  national  debt, 
put  of  infinitely  more  conseooence  in  a 
^ral  point  of  view*  It  had  been  said, 
and  said  truly,  that  while  we  were  with- 
out a  surplus,  the  countnr  was  not  in  a 
situation  to  defend  itself  from  sudden 
Jiostilitv :  with  a  surplus  of  two  millions, 
it  would  have  more  power  to  assume  a 
defensive  position:  5  millions  would  still 
more  strengthen  it,  and  with  a  surplus  of 
8  millions,  he  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
there  was  any  nation  of  the  world  (though 
God  forbid  that  he  should  insinuate  that 
there  existed  at  present  any  such  design) 
which  could  make  an  attack  upon  Great 
Britain  with  the  remotest  chance  of 
siiccess.  With  respect  to  the  loan,  he, 
for  one,  was  desirous  of  bearing  his  testi- 
mony of  approbation  to  the  whole  plan 
this^year  adopted  by  ministers  for  raising 
a  surplus:  as  far  as  his  observation  went, 
it  was  a  plan  that  gave  universal  satis&c- 
tion,  e^ccepting  to  a  few  who,  from  a  per-* 
version  of  understanding,  obvious  enough 
and  easily  explained,  bad  taken  it  into 
tbeir  heads  that  a  loan  of  SO  millions 
would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  the 
na^i^^  than  one  of  12  millions.  There 
Waa  one  part  qf  the  subject  not  adverted 
tOj  but.  uppQ  ^whieh  he  was  peculiarly 
spnaitive;  and  though  it  appeared  in 
itself  uifliiigt  it  might  prpdue^  rwilt*  of 


the  Utmost  value:  he  alluded  to  the  ge- 
nerally understood  refusal  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  give  the  loan  contractors  and 
the  public  that  accommodation  which  for 
the  last  25  years  it  had  afforded,  by 
making  a  proportion  of  advance  on  the 
instalments  of  the  loan.  He  was  very 
£^ad  that  they  had  not  consented  to  con- 
tinue this  assistance;  first,  because,  unless 
he  was  much  mistaken  in  his  prophesy, 
the  public  would  find  that  it  could  do 
without  it  with  the  utmost  facility  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  transaction  exhibit- 
ed the  corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  its  true  and  proper  colours.  When  he 
spoke  of  this  corporation,  he  begged  to 
be  understood  as  having  no  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  particular  individuals,  be- 
cause he  had  reason  to  know  that  there 
were  among  the  directors  some  who  had 
divided  the  court  on  this  (Question,  and 
had  done  their  utmost  to  resist  the  deter- 
mination of  the  majority.  Of  the  acts  of 
the  corporation,  however,  he  could  only 
judge  as  they  presented  diemselvns,  and 
it  appeared  that  it  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  continue  theaccommodation  it  had 
so  l<mg  given.  Yet  the  directors  must 
forgive  him  for  asserting,  that  there  was 
something  of  littleness  and  low-minded- 
neas,  something  of  pique  and  spleen,  in 
this  refusal :  it  was  an  opposition  to  the 
government  and  the  country,  wholly  un- 
worthy of  persons  professing  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  tfie  concerns  of  the  nation. 
It  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  corpo- 
ration should  feel  some  degree  of  resent- 
ment against  government,  which,  after 
25  years  of  subserviency,  had  at  last 
broken  the  fetters  by  which  they  had  been 
so  long  and  so  injuriouslv  bound ;  and  he 
was  not  surprised  that  the  directors  now 
came  forward  and  considered  such  an 
attempt  as  a  resistance  to  their  high  and 
mighty  authority.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  four  and  twenty  merchants, 
men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  should 
be  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  j^ower  they 
had  for  a  series  of  years  exercised ,  and 
they  might  be  allowed  to  feel  a  little 
chagrin  and  soreness  that  their  power  waa 
now  at  an  end.  They  had  hitherto  been 
anxiously  consulted  by  ministers  in  all 
exigencies  regarding  the  finances,  and  no 
doubt  they  tboug^A  it  a  little  hard  that 
those  to  whom  (though  not  quite  disin- 
terestedly) they  had  given  their  advice 
and  assistance,  now  turned  against  them. 
Perhaps  even  they  might  feci  some  portion 
of  resentment  at  U^e  apparent  ingratitude 
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of  their  protegfa^  the  first  lord  of  die 
treasury  and  the  chanodlor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. It  would  be  easj  to  go  more  at 
large  into  this  point,  but  he  would  merely 
congratulate  ministers  that  they  had  at 
length  effected  their  emancipa^on  £rom  a 
species  of  tyranny  as  disgraceful  to  the 
government  as  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
the  propoBid  for  raising  three  millions  by 
taxes,  be  was  certainly  disposed  to  think 
that  this  was  not  the  most  judicious 
moment  for  making  the  experiment  i  it 
would  have  been  more  adyisable  to  haye 
deferred  it  until  next  year,  when  it  might 
be  known  whether  the  existing  pressure 
upon  and  stagnation  of  trade  had  been 
removed,  and  after  the  operation  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Bank  committee 
had  been  ascertained.  He  took  it  for 
granted,  that  further  opposidon  to  the 
principle  would  be  inefiectual ;  and  as  to 
the  taxes  theraseWes,  every  gentleman  in 
a  future  stage  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinion :  at  pi'esent  he 
did  not  wish  to  commit  himself  upon  a 
subject  that  he  had  not  duly  considered. 
He  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing 
his  regret,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  indisposition  of  his  riglit  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Tiemey),  he  had  been  the 
first  to  reply  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  that  indisposition,  he  was  happy 
to  add,  was  only  temporary,  and  mo^ 
probably  his  right  hod.  friend  would  be 
found  at  his  post  to-morrow. 
*  Mr.  Manning  was  not  much  surprised 
dt  what  had  just  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  on  the  sirf>ject  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  thoueh,  considering  the  many 
.opportunities  he  had  sought  to  make 
attacks  upon  that  establishment,  it  might 
have  been  spared  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  terms  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
employed,  had  certainly  been  far  front 
courteous,  but  such  at  the  same  time  as 
he  was  in  the  h^t  of  employing.  The 
compliment  which  had  been  attempted  to 
the  directors  as  individuals,  he  was  not 
for  one  at  all  disposed  to  accept,  when  it 
was  asserted  that  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city they  had  been  guilty  of  a  tetd  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  with  acting  in  hosti- 
lity to  government  from  pique,  spleen^ 
and  littleness  of  mind.  He  denied  Ibe 
charge  most  uneouivocally*  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  talked  of  inibrmation  he 
had  received  regarding  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  mrectors  in  Iheir  court,  on 
the  subject  of  advances  to  the  subscribers 
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to  the  loan.  Now^  be  could  o«fy  hav0 
obtained  hia  infonnatioii  from  one  of  c^e 
members  of  the  court,  and  that  member 
could  not  hav^  communicated  it  Without 
a  t>reach  of  duty  and  of  c^nidence.  On 
the  part  of  himself  and  bis  colleaguei,  be 
would  assert,  that  whatever  had  been  the 
result  of  their  deliberatUKis,  tbey  had  not 
been  actuated  by  any  thing  like  pique  or 
anunosity  towards  the  existing  govern- 
meoit;  they  Mi  themselves  supedol^  to 
such  paltry  motives*  The  directors  had 
been  told,  that  they  were  not  to  be  poli« 
tlcians:  th^t  they  had  notbiagto  do  with 
the  atata  of  the  country,  or  its  ioterestsi 
and  that  they  ooffht  to  confine  theoMelvea 
to  their  books  ami  banking  busiaesB;  but 
in  the  particular  ia  which  Uie  boa.  gentle- 
man had  blamed  the  Bank,  be  ought 
rather  to  have  applauded  it,  at  least  iTbe 
wished  to  be  coosistent  with  htaMielf!. 
Why  had  they  refused  to  grant  the  aiual 
accommodatioa  to  the  GontraotQri>  boi 
that  they  might  pfasetve  thatoeairol  over 
their  issues  for  which  tl|e  hon.  aeallemoii 
and  his  friends  had  so  long  contended  i  If 
the  directors  arisbed  to  have  tMs  compleie 
control,  it  was  impossible  that  ^they  cotdd 
undertake  toN^nake  ibe  usaal  advancds, 
without  knoinng  the  limits  to  which  tbosa 
advances  might  be  i^ouired.  SuMose, 
for  mstance,  the  loan  haa  beeo  80  mufioos^ 
and  the  Bank  had  been  called  upon  to 
advaace  9  or  10  millions.  Suppose,  too, 
an  unfavourable  hiirvest,  or  any  other 
important  external  droomstanoe,  over 
which  thief  could  have  no  inflookice,  were 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  4/.  15i*or 
even  to  4i.  lOt.  per  os.,  what  than  might 
not  hav^e  been  said  agaiast  the  Bank^ 
Would  aot  the  hon.  geiSlemaa  have  been 
ope  of  the  first  to  charge  the  direotora 
with  imprudence  for  not  preserving  a  due 
control  over  their  issues,  when  tbey  knew 
that  a  bill  had  passed  to  compel  them,  at 
a  certaia  time  and  aooordhig  to  oei^aia 
rates,  to  pay  their  notes  in  ^M  i  It.wa^ 
due  to  the  great  establisbaient  of  which 
he  was  spea&pg,  that  it  should  stand  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Houte  and  of  tb6  Ooihi- 
try;  and  oace  ibr  all.  he  repeated,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  directors,  on  the  par- 
tfoular  question  referved  to,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  point  now  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  mike  wiling  to  bear  hh 
shAre  of  responsibili^  for  the  deeisieB  it 
which  that  body  bad  ar»ved|  and  be  woahl 
not  attempt  to'  scteleD  hkoself  hf  any  ex- 
planatioa  of  the^siyvea  bjr  which  be  biMl 
b6enaelaated« '  H#  aaauitd  tha  boa.  gen* 
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tleman  that  It  WiMtd  be  nt^j^iMte  t&t^ 
credit  if  in  future  he  weuld  ibetaki  feom 
empleyifig  Buch  epHkef 8  68'  lie  had  that 
ni^t  applied  to  the  Bank  df  Englaod, 
and  auea  aa  those  with  which,  week  after 
week  and  day  after  day»  he^iad  fttigued 
the  House*  Heagaiii  kisbted,  tiiat pah* 
He  conaiderttdooa  ooly  had  iaiflueneed  the 
Bank:  at  wbateTer  condusion  the  House 
might  arrive,  it  was  the  anxiom  desire  of 
the  court  of  directors  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  directions  of  parliameBt. 

Mr.  Piorse  insisted  tnat  theattack  made 
upon  the  Bank  was  who/Hy  ^mwarranfed 
and  uoproToked*  WheBererthe  conduct 
of  the  direotors  had  been  aUuded  to,  the 
hoB«  cendeman  had  constantlr  hidul^ed 
himself  in  a  Tietent  atrbin  or  tnirectnre» 
unjustified  b?  any  facts  he  was  aMe  to  ad^^ 
dttce.  If  this  practice  were  cbntinued,  of 
course  the  House  woifldjpass  its  own  jodf* 
ment  upon  lu  He  would  not  throwt)9dt 
upon  the  hon*  gentlemen  ^ay  of  the  gross 
terms  he  had  osed.  Whether  the  nop. 
gentleman  were  attyated,  in  his  un^rm 
abuse  of  the  BaiAe,  by  any  feding  of 
pique  or  feirenge;  he  coiM  best  deter 

Mr.  MeUuh  4espbed  the  eotnplimlents' 
paid  to  htm  at  ^6  expense  'of  liis  col- 
leagues. The  inf«mnetren  oil  wMdb  the 
hoo.  member  had  spoken^taust  hate  been 
derived  from  a  breach  ^  eonfiden^'  pn 
the  part  of  one  of  the  difecters,  and  If  he 
knew  whe  that  gentleman  was,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  meteaTete-of  ekp^dsSon 
against  him.  He  cpiild  assiit^  the  If  opse;' 
chat  the  Beiik  had  ao  piijue  agsiiist  mi- 
nistefs,  and  he  would  addy  rtiat.lli|t  body 
had  pefformed  their  ^yior^^  manner 
which  entitled  thefti  ^  Ch^  lfaan|u  of  tbe 
country.  The  hon^  metnbei^  fer  Porter- 
lington  (Mis  Ricayde),  found  'fiitdt  wilb 
the  Bank  direetors  for  not  bathi^  attended 
sufficiently  to  the  iiftdrests  of  the  |^oprie- 
tors ;  the  hon.  member  Ibr' Marten  (Mr. 
Grenfell),  oa  the  eentrary,  sM,  thiat  the 
Bank  had  too  many  bonussesf,  andthl^t  the 
public  ought  to  share  in  the  profits.  How 
were  the  direetors  to  act  ko  as  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  OtenJtU  said,  *  that  thb  bfer^tlon 
he  had  received  had  been  communicated 
1^  a  Bank  director,  in  the  open  stre^  in 
the  presence  of  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
and  without  any  mcimatibn  of  secrecy 
being  required.     ' 

Mr.  Froikeroe  iitd,  he  was  confident 
from  the  Character  of  theflank  directors; 
that  they  were  utteriy  Jneqidbb  of  pique 
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or  Kttle-mhidedness ;  he  bdleted  that  they 
rather  felt  a  pride  in  giving  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  llbe  country.  The  circum- 
stance  alluded  to  would,  however,  intro* 
duce  greater  independence  of  the  Bank 
OR  the  part  of  government.  The  obser- 
vations made  by  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Grenfell),  respectifig  die  advantage  of 
placing  the  finance?  of  the  country  in  a 
situation  thai  would  command  respect 
from  other  countries,  mdicated  a  trnly 
Britirii  feeling.  It  had  been  Irequentlv 
asserted,  that  ministers  were  deterred, 
firom  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  from 
bringing  forward  the  measures  which  were 
necessary  fcr  the  security  of  the  country. 
As  he  had  opposed  temporarv  expedienti!, 
he  considered  himself  bound  to  give  im 
support  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  sjrstem 
ofmance.  Tfieikieasuresataoptedfor  Ae 
res^rationof  a  metallic  currency  had  h{s 
entire  concurrence.  The  measures  fblr 
providbg  a  real  and  effective  siiiking  fund, 
he  ct)n8iaered  as  fbun4ed  both  on  poKticsS 
and'  -financial  juftice^ '  They  were  calcu- 
lated to  put  the  ctrantry  m  ti  situation  to 
deter  insult,  and  to  prevent  pfcr. 

Sir  J.  Nctopgrt  said,  the^ank  had  been 
Juitifled  in  usmg  ihehr  discretion  in  adopt- 
ing measures  to  ensfble  dtem  to  resume 
Cflpm  payments.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  proposed,  be  thought  it  was  ill- 
advised  to  add  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country  at*  present,  as' the 'people  were 
not  in  a  situation  to.  beaf  additional  bur- 
thens. \  The  lax  on  malt  he  tindentood| 
was  to  e^t^d  to  Ireland  hnd  Spotlandi 
whfl^  the  ta^  ou'Spttftoous  liquors  was 
Confined  to  thist^ountry.  This  woi^ld  hav^ 
the  effect  of  injuring  the  morals,  and 
lefsehing  the  comforts  of  the  people  oi 
Ireland,  as  it  would  ^ve  them  to  the  tn^ 
of  spirits  which  would  be  icheap  as  com- 
pared wit^  m^  liquor  so  taxed.  I)e 
hoped  the  rig^  htm.*  jgentlcmaij  would 
perceive  the  expediency  of  encoura^g 
the  use  of  malt  n<]iior  instead  of  apiritsi 
as  it  was  materially  conducive  to  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  the  country 
had  some  time  ago  been  promised  a  sink- 
ing fbnd  of  21  millions,  and  a  total  aboK« 
fion  jt>f  the  war  taxes.  How,  howler,  It 
was  found  that  they  bad  only  a  sinking 
fupd  of  two  miUlons,  and  that  seven  mil* 
Kons  of  w^ir  taxes  wer^  still  continued. 
They  ought  to  remember  *e  pi&bmen 
made  hi  IBIO.  It  wa^  thin  said;tfiat  the 
revenue  of tbeensubg  yescr  wotild  amount 
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to  49  imlHoni,ivberea&  it  turned  out(p  b^ 
no  more  than  44|593.000^  The  revenue 
of  the  last  year  had  arUen  to  48»41 6,000/* 
but  what  aecurity  had  the  country 
now  that  next  year's  revenue  would  not 
decrease  as  that  of  the  year  1S16  had 
done?  In  18i7»  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
five  millions  in  the,  promised  amoont  of  the 
levenue*  How  then  could  the  promised 
revenue  of  any  future  year  be  depended 
on  i  Was  this,  he  would  ask,  a  time,  to 
impose  new  taxes  on  tl^e  people  i  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying»  that  distresa  and 
misery,  and  crime  resulting  from  this 
miserv,  were  more  prevalent  now^  than 
they  nad  b^  at  any  former  period*  In 
every  district  nothing  was  to  oq  found 
but  poverty  and  wretchedness,  it  was 
Impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  this  situation  of  things.  They 
jni^ht  force  the  taxation,  but  they  must 
4do  It  on  one  of  two  grounds»«-either  they 
must  take  from  poverty  what  poverty 
could  not  spai;^  or  ^Ue  those  taxes  must 
.be  made  up  bova  the  poor-rates.  As  to 
ihe  malt  tax^  ho  should  ^ve  his  opjnion 
upon  it  when  that  question  came  to  be 
discussed.  If  these  new  taxes  were  ulti- 
npately  carried,  it  ipusf  be  because  we 
were  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
parliament.  No  member  supporting  such 
a  measure  at  the  close  of  a  parlii^nent 
could  face  his  constituents  without  re- 
ceiving diat  treatment  which,  his  conduct 
merited*  ;,'    ; 

Mr.  Map^^  $^d^  that  if  i\ew  .taxe^ 
were  pecessary  91^  accpunif  of  the  financier 
state  of  the  country,  and  if  the  lowec 
orders  were  exhausted  and  depressed,  th^ 
House  had .  a  splendid  opportunity  of  in^ 
troducing,  not  an  income  tax,  but  an  ab" 
solute  property  tai^^-a  tax  upon  th^ 
fundholder  and  the  landlord,  a  tax  upon 
themselves  and  upon  the  wealthier  part 
of  the  community.  He  thought  it  mfi- 
nitely  better  for  the  House  to  say, 
**  Come  and  lay  on  a  modified  property 
tax  of  which  we  shall  feel  the  burthen, ' 
than  to  impose  any  other  tax.    But  if 

fentlemen  would  not  have  a  property  tax, 
e  thought  the  taxes  proposed  were  lenient. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  if  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  rightly^  the  ink- 
ing fund  of  Ireland  was  not  to  be  made 
applicable  to  the  purpose  of  a  loan. 
The  sinking  fund  of  tnat  ^country  was 

freateifJQ  proportion  to  its  stock  than  the 
Inglifih  .  suikjog  fund  wasl  In  conse* 
Suence  jdf  thi^,^  tiffi  como^ioner^  found  it 
iffici^t  tQjn^^ttieir  mo^y  .^-an  a^  was 
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Af  liefos^  paHitdf  aUowing  the  titmsfer  of 
English  stock  to  Ireland.  Thfai  act  having 
passed,  (h^re  was  such  a  jremittance  of 
money  ftoip  Ireland  as  to  raise  the  ex- 
change betufeen  Dublin  and  London  ftom 
8^  to  H  per  cent.  If  the  English  sinking 
fund  was  to  be  reduced  by  IS  millions 
and  the  Irish  sinking  fund  was  to  remain 
untouched,  it  was  obvious  that  the  specu* 
lation  in  the  Irish  funds  would  raise  the 
sinking  fund  of  that  country  in  proportion 
to  its  stock,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  the  raising  the  price  of  Irish 
stock  much  above  t£it  of  English  stock. 
He  recommended  it  to  tbe  consideration 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whe- 
ther the  stock  of  both  countries  should 
not  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  He 
was  opposed  to  any  new  taxes,  as  he  con- 
ceived this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  im- 
pose them.  What  prospect  had  the 
country  now  that  the  revenue  would  re- 
main at  it  was,  any  more  tiMm  they  had 
in  1816  ?  If  they  looked  to  the  nmount 
of  the  revenue,  in  January  lS19i  they 
would  find  that  the  inorease  in  the  cus- 
toms was  caused  bja  system  of  specu- 
lation and  overtrading,  from  which  the 
country  was  now  suffi^iq;  and  must 
continue  to  suffer  for  a  considerable  time. 

Thf  Ckancellpr  of  the  Ejeehegufir  uald^ 
that  the  Irish  consolidated  fund  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  immediate  charges  upon 
itin;thne  of  peace,  and  tlierefere  it  was 
unnecessary  to  ^pply  the  siaiuag  fund  of 
that  country  to  the  purpose  of  a  loan.  It 
was  necessary,  after  the  copitributions 
made  by  Ireland  to  allow  her  to  recover 
herself  a  Uttle;  besides,  this  trading  in  the 
Irish  funda  could  not  be  to  a  great 
extent.  When  there,  was  a  loan  of  SO 
millions  here,  no  mope  than  44  millions 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Irish  funds, 
therefore  the  present  loan  of  12  mil- 
lions could  not  be  supposed  to  affect 
Uiose  funds  to  any  great  ej^tent.  He 
saw  00  grounds  for  taking  a  gloomy  view 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country:  he  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  there 
was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  reve- 
nue in  the  last  quarter ;  but  since  that  pe- 
riod he  had  received  accounts  of  pay- 
ments havinff  been  made  which,  on  the 
whole,  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  the 
present  year. . 

Sir  R.  fVihon  said)  that  if  he  wished  to 
see  a  public  commotion  in.  this  country, 
he  would  suppprt,  not  only  the  resolutions 
befi^re  the  Hauae,  but  aiUthe  measures  of 
his  t^najes^';  inu^atm.      Th^Mgh   the 
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chanc^lor  of  the  exchequer  conceived  he 
^vas  secure  in  his  taxation  by  the  hol^ 
alliance  in  front,  and  a  strong  army  in  his 
rear,  the  public  creditor  might,  in  the  end, 
be  willing  to  exchange  these  securities  for 
the  old  system  of  the  country*    It  was 
overwrought  taxatioa  in   France  which 
produced  a  convulsion,  which  lopped  off 
two-thirds  of  the  public  debt,  and  though 
the  successor  of  that  system  boasted  that 
the  guillotine  was  a  mint  and  produced 
money  by  that  expedient,  he  was  at  last 
paid  m  his  own  com.    When  the  French 
armies   entered  Prussia,  their   generals 
raised  money  where  the  Prussian  finan- 
ciers thought  nothing  was  to  be  found, 
but  the  people  repaid  themselves  by  the 
punishment  of  their  oppressors.    It  was 
possible  to  lay  on  taxes,  but  if  they  did 
not  take  warning  from  decrease^  decline, 
and  discontent,  a  convulsion  would  ensue. 
He  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
thrown  on  the  public,  on  account  of  the 
colonies,    to   improvident   management. 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  corps  which 
captured  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They 
found  that  colony,  with  a  well  paid  army 
of  4,000  men,'  an  improving  city  embef- 
Hshed  with  new  works ;  a  public  treasury 
well  filled:  and  all  this  had  been  done  by 
the  Dutch  governor  Jansens,  without  a 
shilling  from  the  mother  country  for  se- 
veral years,  and  while  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lony  had   been   intercepted;    vet   th^t 
colony  was  a  constant  drain  on  this  coun- 
try.   In  Ceylon  a  war  was  carried  on, 
which  would  cost  the  country  one  million 
and  a^  half.    That  morning  advices  had 
been  received  from  Lower  Canada,  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  had  refused  to 
vote  the  supplies  proposed  to  them  stating, 
that  the  internal  improvement  of  the  pro- 
vince was  the  first  auty  of  the  legislature, 
and  that  **  that  duty  would  be  most  effici- 
ently performed  by  reducing  the  over- 
grown bulk  of  the  civil  list  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  progress  of  which  in  every  spe- 
cies of  public  improvement,  seemed  to 
have  been  tardy,  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  the  speed  with  which  the  expenses  had 
accumulated."      He  was  happy  that  the 
assembly  had  done  so ;  if  they  bad  not,  the; 
expenditure  of  which  they  complained 
would  have  destroyed  all  independence, 
and  not  a  word  against  the  government 
would  have  been  heard,  exc^t  through 
the  mouths  of  a  **  factious  opposition.'^ 
Feeling  as  he  did  the  injustice  and  impo- 
licy orthe  new  taxes,  he  would  object  to 
every  proposition  respecting  them. 


Mr.  Cakrqft  said,  the  more  he  heard  of 
the  new  taxes,  the  less  he  liked  them, 
though  lie  had  but  little  doubt  that  if  im- 
posed, they  would  be  paid;  but  they 
would  be  paid  in  part  out  of  the  poor- 
rates.  He  was  inclined  to  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  state  of  the 
country  Twhicn  he  could  not  help  think* 
ing  would  not  long  continue),  the  revenue 
would  keep  up  to  the  54.  millions,  at^ 
which  it  was  estimated  by  the  finance.' 
committee.  The  moment  however,  which 
had  been  chosen  for  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes,  was,  in  his  opinion,  as  unfk- 
vourable  as  could  be  pitched  upon ;  and 
though  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  sinking  fund  of  5  millions,  he  did 
not  think  the  terms  of  the  loan  would 
have  been  more  unfavourable,  if  there  had 
been  one  of  only  two  millions.  On  the 
subiect  of  economy  he  had  heard  a  great 
deal,  but  he  was  still  of  opinion,  that 
great  and  important  reductions  might  be 
made.  He  had  not  been  able  In  the  pre- 
sent session  to  dbcuss  the  army  estimates, 
but  he  thought  those  of  the  present  year 
as  objectionable  as  the  celebrated  esti«' 
mates  of  1816,  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said  at  that  time.  If  he  lived  until 
next  year,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  House, 
he  would  make  It  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House,  that  those  estimates, 
were  extravagantly  large,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  opposed  the  new 
taxes,  and  said,  he  was  surprised  that  the 
landed  interest  supported  them.  Though 
the  tax  on  foreign  wool  had  been  held  out 
as  a  bribe  to  them,  that  tax  would  not 
alter  the  price  or  prove  any  protection  to 
the  home  growers.  The  malt  tax  wodld 
be  a  much  greater  loss  than  the  wool 
duty  could  prove  a  gain  to  the  agricul- 
turist. Farms  were  now  scarcely  to  be 
let  at  the  old  rents.  In  Sufiblk,  in  the 
midst  of  a  barley  country,  700  acres* 
could  scarcely  be  let  for  350/.  a  year,  and 
in  some  parishes  the  poor>>rates  were  a 
guinea  in  the  pound. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  he  had  already  op- 
posed the  grant  of  3  millions  towards  a 
sinking  fund,  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
place  such  a  fund  at  the  mercy  of  minis- 
ters, who  would  take  It  whenever  they 
thought  that  urgent  necessity  required  \U 
He  did  not  mean  to  sajr  that  it  would  be 
better  with  one  set  of  ministers  than  another;  - 
for  he  looked  upon  it  that  all  ministera* 
would  be  anxious,  on  cases  of  wh^t  they 
conceived  emergency,  to  appropriate  it  to* 
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the  public  uae.  He  thought  the  whele  i 
thing  a  delusicm  upon  the  public^  and  on ' 
that  account  he  would  never  support  a 
tax  to  maintain  it.  He  would  admit  that 
some  meani  should  be  resorted  to  for 
liquidating  the  public  debt,  and  in  this  he 
agreed  with  the  lion,  member  for  Leicester 
that  a  great  sacrifice  should  be  made ;  but 
he  could  not  go  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  that  ought  to  be  a  property  tax. 
That  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
bad  effects  as  the  other  plan*  He  would, 
however,  be  satisfied  to  make  a  sacrifice ; 
the  sacrifice  would  be  a  temporary  cme,  and 
with  that  view  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
up  as  lar^  a  share  of  his  property  as  any 
other  individuaL  [Hear.]  By  such  means 
ought  the  eviL  ofthe  national  debt  to  be 
met.  It  was  an  evil  which  almost  any  sa- 
crifice would  not  be  too  great  to  get  rid 
of.  It  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of 
prices,  occasioned  many  persons  to  emi- 

re  to  other  countries,  in  order  to  avoid 
burthen  of  taxation  which  it  entailed, 
and  hung  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  ex- 
ertion and  industry  of  the  country.  He 
therefore  never  would  give  a  vote  m  sup- 
port of  any  tax  which  went  to  continue  a 
sinking  fund;  for  if  that  fund  were  to 
unount  to  8  millions,  ministers  would  on 
any  emergency  give  the  same  account  of 
it  as  they  did  at  present.  The  delusion 
of  it  had  been  seen  long  ago  by  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject; 
and  it  would  have  been  but  fiedr  and  sound 
policy  to  have  exposed  it  On  the  subject 
of  the  loan  he  had  nothing  to  object.  He 
gave  credit  to  and  thanked  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  for  his  good  manage- 
ment within  tne  last  two  or  three  davs. 
It  was,  he  conceived  credut- 
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able  to  hmi  to  have  effected  the  loan  on 
such  good  terms,  when  it  was  considered 
that  only  a  few  davs  back  the  funds  were 
at  65.  But  though  he  gave  credit  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  his  plan  in  one 
respect,  it  was  but  fiur.  to  his  hon.  Mend 
(Mr.  Grenfell}  near  him,  to  say  that  this 
was  the  advice  which  he  had  given  long 
ago.  An  hon.  Bank  director  had  said 
that  he  (Mr.  R.)  was  inconsistent  with 
his  hon.  friend.  He  was  not  bound  to 
a^ree  in  every  opinion  which  his  hoo. 
fnend  might  hold ;  but  he  did  not  think 
he  was  bo  inconsistent  as  was  said.  He 
would  admit,  that  he  had  complained  of 
the  Bank  not  having  divided  their  profits. 
iChe  Bank  had  made  profits  no  doubt.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  do  the 
b|^t  for  the  proprietoo ;  and  it  was  also 


the  dutjr  of  govemmenl  to  wuke  as  good 
a  bargain  for  the  country  as  they  could. 
He  could  not  approve  of  the  Bank  making 
presents  to  government,  though  he  could 
not  blame  those  to  whom  they  were  given, 
for  making  the  most  of  their  contracts 
with  them. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  sinking  fund  hereafler  was  to  bd 
kept  at  work  at  its  old  nominal  amount, 
or  only  to  the  amount  of  the  real 
surplus  of  the  revenue  above  the  ex- 
penditure? He  wished  also  to  rebut  the 
idea,  that  the  appropriation  ofthe  sinking 
fund,  as  in  the  present  year,  wliich  was 
authorized  by  Mr.  Fox's  clause,  was  any 
departure  from  faith  to  the  creditor.  The 
event  mentioned  by  his  hon.  fViend  might 
illustrate  this.  When  it  was'  kaown  that 
the  smking  fund  was  so  applied,  .the  stooka 
rose  from  65  to  69«— a  pretty  clear  proof 
that  the  stockholder  dia  not  consider  it  a 
detriment  to  bis  property. 

Mr.  Bicardo  wished  to  ask,  ■  whether  it 
was  to  be  understood  that  in  the  next 
year,  as  there  would  be  11  milHoas  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  five 
millions  to  be  paid  to  the  Bank,  thera 
would  be  taken,  as  in  the  present  year, 
12  millions  from  the  siiddng  fund,  leavtogr 
the  rest  to  be  raised  by  way  of  loan? 

The  Chancdlor  ofthe  Exchequer  did  not. 
wish  to  pledge  hiinself  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  in  Uienext  year^  but  so  far  as 
could  be  foreseen^  11  millions  would  be 
required  for  the  supplies  of  tbe^ear,  and 
5  for  the  repayment  to  the  Bank,  it 
would  then  be  in  the  power  of  parliament 
to  take  12  millions  from  the  sinking  fund, 
leaving  4  millions  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
or  any  other  means. 

The  first  Resolution  was  agreed  to.  On 
the  third  Resolution,  that  the  usual  sum 
be  raised  by  lotterji^  a  member  said  a 
few  words,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
chancellor  of  tne  exdiequer  would  not 
press  this  resolution.  This  expression 
was  received  with  cheers  from  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  Resdutlon  being  out,  the 
committee  divided ;  Ayes,  1 17 ;  ^oes,  49. 

List  qftKe  Minority. 


Althorp,  viscount 
Anson,  boo.  G. 
Bcntinck,  lord  W. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
BameU,J. 
Bennet,  hoiib  H,  O, 
Birch,  J. 


Calvert,  C 
Calthorpe,  hon,  F, 
Caicraft,  John 
Cahcrt,  Nic. 
Carhamptbn,  earl  d^ 
Corwen;  J.  C. 
Dedman,  Thos; 
Duneaenooyvisct. 
£vaas,  W. 
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NcNnnao,  R.W. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nortby  Pudley 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Parnelly  sir  H. 
Pelbam,  hon.  G. 
Phimps,C.M. 
Rickford,  Wm. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridk|y,8irM.W. 
Ticbfield,  marq. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilkins,  Walter 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Teller. 
Brougham,  Henry 


Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Graham,  Sandford 
Grenfell,  Pas(^e 
Hony  wood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
HutchinBon,hon.  C.H. 
Lubbock,  sir  John 
Leake,  Wm. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Lvttelton,hon.W.H. 
Macleod,  R. 
Martin,  John 
Merest,  J.  D. 

On  the  retokUion  for  laying  an  excise 
duty  of  is.  upoD  every  bushel  of  malt ; 
and  U.  per  pound  on  traacco  or  snuff,  the 
same  not  being  Irish, 

Mr.  Gocch  Mid,  it  might,  perhaps,  seem 
Tery  inconsistent  in  him,  who  voted  on  a 
former  occasion  for  the  financial  resolu- 
tions of  the  riffht  hon*  gentleman,  now.  to 
oppose  one  of  the  prinetpd  taxes  su^ 
jested  by  him*  Such,  however,  was  his 
iBtention»  and  he  should  do  so  from  this 
motive-^tbat  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  grievances  bad 
been  consideried,  and  their  petittens  re> 
ceived.  Tbey  had  been  told,  that  their 
interests  were  suificientlv  protected 
abready  by  the  Com  bill.  But  from  that 
opinion  he  dissented  entirely :  the  Com 
bill  was  a  dead  letter  in  fact,  and  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  The  landed  interest  de* 
manded  only  what  every  other  body  of  men 
had*-  protection ;  a  protection  against  the 
foreign  farmer,  who  could  afford  to  being 
his  corn  to  market  at  40s.  cheaper  than 
they  could.  Not  only  was  that  com  bill 
no  protection,  but  fresh  taxes  were  now 
to  be  imposed. upon  tbem.  The  chan* 
cellor  of  the  excnequer  had  told  Uiem, 
that  this  duty  on  malt  would  affect  neither 
the  land  owner  nor  the  .consumer.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  if  it  did  not  press  upon 
the  landholder,  it  necessarily  would  upon 
the  poor,  the  great  body  of  whom  were 
supported  by  the  poor*rates*-another 
circumstance  materially  affisctingtbe  agri* 
cultural  interest.* 

Mr*  Buxton,  after  having  ably  vindi« 
cated.  the  conduct  of  the  Drawers  from 
the  charges  which,  on  former  occasions, 
had  been  brought  agm'nst  them,  observed, 
that  he  would  now  oflfer  a  few  words  on 
the  proposed  taxes.  There  wero  some 
points  in  the  plan  on  which  he  differed 
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tam  all  the  gendemen  behind  him,  and 
others  upon  which  he  diflered  from  all  the 
gentlemen  before  him ;  while  there  were 
others  upon  which  he  differed  perhaps 
from  all  the  gentlemen  in  that  House^  as 
well  as  from  every  individual  >  in  the 
country.  His  opinions  might  be  sneered 
at  or  condeomed,  but  whatever  opinion  he 
conscientiously  deemed  to  be  correct,  be 
would  jM>t  hesitate  to  assert.  He  ;had» 
then,  no  scrapie  to  say,  that  he  thought 
the  present  a  very  fit  occasion  for  the  im? 
position  of  new  taxes.  The  people  had 
been  very  much  amused  and  delifflited  by 
the  events  of  the  war ;  nay^  they  had  beeii 
led  to  believe,  that  the  war  had  coatri* 
buted  to  improve  the  c^dition  of  tbdr 
commerce  and  manufoctures.  Ther efore^ 
as  the  dav  of  reckoning  was  now  co«e» 
he  wished  so  see  such  an  efieci  from  ihai 
reckoning,  as  should  serve  to  guard  the 
public  nund  against  the  'mischievous  im-i 
pression,  that  war  was  a  good  and  peace 
an  evil.  He  was  anxious,  in  fact,  that 
the  people  should  ^  he  sensible  of  the 
evils  Uiat  followed  firom  war,  whatever 
might  be  its  occasional  triumphs  or  tem- 
porary advantages.  As  a  friend  to  peace, 
he  was  desirous  for  such  an  impression,  ia 
order  that  the  people  might  become  uni- 
versally adverse  to  war.  But,  still,  he 
coidd  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  im- 
posing these  taxes,  which  bore  occlusivelyt 
on  the  poor,  especially  where  the  object 
was,  to  establish  a  linking  fund;  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  fund,  was  meant 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  and 
nothing  coukl  be  more  iniquitous  than  to 
tax  the  poor  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich. 

Colonel  JVodehouse  disapproved  of  the 
proposed  tax  upon  maU,  not  from  any 
selnsh  consideration,  but  from  a  con  vie-, 
tion  of  its  general  impolicy,  and  particu- 
larly of  its  tendency  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  com. 

Mr.  C.  Qdvert  declared  his  impression 
that  no  taxes  could  be  selected  mor^ 
likely  to  have  an  oppressive  operation  upon 
the  lower  orders  than  those  proposed. 
Them  was,  for  instance,  but  compars-, 
tivel^  little  consumption  of  beer  among 
the  rich,  and  as  to  the  tax  upon  tobacco, 
upon  whom  would  that  operate  ^  The  tax 
upon  tea  was  also  mentioned.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  not  attempt  to  extend  that  tax  to 
the  lower  priced  teas,  which  formed  such 
a  material  article  of  subsbtence  among 
the  poorer  classes.    But  the  fact  was,  that 
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out  of  the  three  milMoiis  cf  proposed  teat* 
fltioii,  no  leM  than  2)400,000^  would  be 
found  to  bear  alone  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  Here  the  hon.  member  entered 
into  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the 
brewers,  observing,  that  the  price  of 
beer  was  reduced  upon  the  removal  of 
the  war  tax  upon  malt,  but  that  the 
brewers  were  under  the  necessity  of  rais* 
ing  the  price  agaiui  from  malt  rising  from 
6Si.  to  95i.  per  quarter,  and  hops  from  7L 
to  IS  guineas  per  cwt* 

Mr.  Hmikis9on  suppovted  the  proposed 
plan  of  taxation,  and  adverting  to  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  so 
warmly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  bren  ers 
as  to  uie  effect  of  competition  among  that 
body  in  reducing  the  price  of  beer,  ch* 
served,  that  it  appeared  from  those  gen- 
tlemen Uiat  the  competition  alluded  to 
was  proposed  at  a  private  meeting  of  the 
competitors,  to  consult  their  common  in« 
teresr.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  main- 
taified  that  the  interest  of  agricohure 
would  not  be  afibcted  by  the  tax  upon 
malt,  and  that  agriculture  was  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  act  pr^ibiting  the  import 
of  foreign  com,  but  under  certain  cir- 
eumstances. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Lamb  would  oppose  all  the 
proposed  taxes,  as  oppressive  to  the  lower 
orders,  though  not  m  an  equal  degree. 
He  had  been  alluded  to  as  having  put  a 
question  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer some  time  ago,  as  to  his  intentions 
about  imposing  a  dutv  on  matt.  He  had 
been  mdoced  to  put  that  question,  not  by 
the  brewers,  not  by  dealers  or  publicans, 
but  by  a  larae  class  of  his  constituents, 
who  were  drinkers  of  beer,  and  who 
foolishly  thought  that  a  tax  on  it  would 
raise  the  price  of,  the  article.  The  an- 
swer  was,  that  the  chancellor  had  no  in- 
tention of  Imposing  new  taxes^  but  it  left 
an  impression  on  his  mmd  that  if  he  did 
impose  new  taxes,  a  tax  on  malt  would 
be  one  of  the  first.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  rested  his  opinion  on 
the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  liefore  the 
brewers'  committee,  but  it  would  require 
•  great  deal  more  than  that  evidence  to 
convince  him  that  we  could  tax  an  article 
without  raising  lU  price.  Could  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  exert  such  influence  over 
the  brewers  as  would  prevent  them  firom 
throwing  the  tax  on  the  consumer  ?  He 
well  remembered  that  when  the  war  duty 
was  abolished,  they  agreed  Akt  they, 
would  not  rednce  the  price,  but  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  article..    And 


whaliecttrityhaJUfcepwbBctbtnkhp^ 
they  might  not  increase  the  price,  they 
would  not  now  deteriori^te  the  qrnlity  ? 
He  protested  against  all  new  taxes  tOt 
every  source  of  economy  and  retrench* 
ment  was  exhausted. 

Sir  «/•  Sebright  supported  the  taxes  ge* 
nerally,  bat  professed  himself  hostile  to 
the  tax  on  malt,  as  it  a&cted  agdculcinre. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  he  under* 
stood  the  dBancellor  of  the  exchequer 
rightly,    the  tax  was  to  fkll  upon   the 
brewers  principally,  and  not  upon  the 
growers  of  those  commodities  which  the 
brewers  used.  That  tax  amounted  to  more 
than  1,400,000/. ;  and  yet  this  tax  was  not 
to  cause   any  increase  m  the  price  of 
beerl    The  result  of  it  was  to  be,  thafc 
tbe  price  was  neidier  to  Hse  nor  fall.  Tbe 
grower  was  not  to  suffinr  by  it ;  the  oea- 
sumer  was  not  to  suier  Inr  it;  all  the 
pressure  was  to  fidl  upon  tbe  severe  and 
rapacious  brewer.    The  right  hoo«  oentW- 
man  liad  brooght  forward  and  eiimgiaed 
upon  all  ocoastona  the  testtmooy  which 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Bardar.    He  had 
no  intention  to  aaake  any  objection  to 
those  pui^yrici,  beeanse  he  beiie?ed 
them  to  be  perfectly  wdl^bunded.    In» 
deed,  he  intended  to  allude  to  his  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  view  which  h% 
himself  was  indiaed  to  take  of  this  mib^ 
ject:  that  ffentlemao,  whom  be  was  proud 
to  call  his  mend,  had  said  that  the  eftct 
oi  this   tax  would   oblige   him    to  paj 
45«0002.  out  of  the  flourishing  oonoera 
over  which  he  fnresided.    If  this  were 
really  tbe  case,  it  would  entirely  absorb 
all  the  profits  which  he  ought  to  derive 
from  the  talent  and  capital  which  he  ex- 
pended in  his  business.    But  did  any  man 
in  his  senses  really  believe  that  Ae  whole 
of  this   expeoie  would  fall  upoo   the 
brewer?    The  brewer  would  repay  him- 
self for  the  capital  which  he  advanced, 
and  the  expense  would  thus  foil  upon  the 
manufacturer  fan  the  first  instance,  though 
ultiosately  it  would  press  most  severdy 
upon  the  grower  of  Iwrley.    One  of  tbe 
arguments  which  had  been  used  by  the 
dwncellor  of  the  exchequer  was,  that  no 
relief  had  been  obtained  by  the  consoaoer, 
in  consequence  of  the  arra^kgements  made' 
in  1816,  because  the  price  of  beer  Imd 
not  been  reduced  in  value.    That  argu- 
ment had  been  aUy  answered  by  an  hon. 
friend  of  his,  who  had  defended  the  pi9- 
fesstentowbich  he  belonged,with  a  wvmtb 
of  fediogthat  did  him  the  highest  boiioor. 
He  had  said  Chat  the  priioe  of  beer  would 
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hat^fiJkt  itiU  mnt  ofntiderably  than  it 
then  didy  bad  it  ool  baea  for  an  unfortu- 
Data  diapeniataoa  of  Proridence,  which 
followed  close  upon  the  arrangement  to 
which  he  had  previously  alliided :  thoagb 
the  datjr  of  16f.had  been  repealed  bj  par- 
liament, and  though  the  brewere  had  at 
the  same  time  ma<to  a  reduction  of  lu  6d. 
in  their  beer»  the  badness  of  the  subse- 
quent harvest*  and  the  high  price  of  grain 
resulting  from  it*  rendered  the  reduction 
ci  a  very  short  duration.  Though  these 
causes  bad  not  ceased  to  operatOi  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  thought  that 
he  could  now  lay  a  tax  on  malt  without 
increasing  the  price  of  beer;  he  could 
not  help  denominating  this  scheme  one 
of  the  most  visionary  which  had  ever 
entered  into  the  bram  of  man.  He  would 
bcf  leave  to  tell  him»  that  the  fall  in  the 
prlceof  beer  had  bean  owing  to  the  taking 
off  the  malt  war  tax,  and  that  the  rise 
bad  been  owing  to  the  badness  of  tlie  har- 
vest. Half  the  malt  tax  duty  was  now  to 
be  reimposed ;  and  ^et  thov  were  to  be 
told,  that  no  diminution  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article^  and  no  rise  in  the 
Sriccy  were  to  occur  in  consequence  of  it. 
\ut  how  long  would  this  be  the  CB»t?^- 
till  the  present  extraordinary  importation 
of  barley  had  ceased*  The  best  method 
which  he  knew  of  protecting  our  agricul- 
tural interests,  was  not  by  levying  a  tax 
upon  the  gram  of  our  own  farmers ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  a  stanle  article  in  certain 
of  our  counties ;  and  if  it  would  not  ruin, 
would  cause  embarrassment  little  short  of 
ruin,  to  those  who  inhabited  them.  Surely 
bariey  was  sufficiently  taxed  ahreadjr.  It 
now  paid  nine  millions  of  taxes.  When 
this  was  the  caie,  was  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax  (air  b  point  of  justice,  or  po- 
litic in  point  of  revenue  i  The  chanoeUor 
of  tbe  exchequer  had  no  pocket  authority, 
which  he  mignt  quote  on  all  occasions,  to 
prove  that  tbe  tax  on  spirits  would  not 
raise  the  price  of  that  article.    He  was 

glad  of  it,  because  it  would  be  a  great 
enefit  to  tbe  community  to  raise  the 
price  of  spirits  by  taxation,  giving,  how- 
ever, such  a  time  to  the  lower  orders  to 
be  weaned  from  that  pernicious  beverage 
(to  which,  indeed,  thdr  late  misery  and 
distress  miftht  have  addioted  them),  to 
aoch  a  height  as  would  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  purchase  tbem.  Hedidnotsay 
this  with  the  intention  of  taking  this 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  tbe  poor, 
bot  wtth  the  btention  of  making  them  re- 
tarn  to  tbe  good»  aoundt  wholamM^  con- 
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stitutlanal  bevoratfe^of  the  oountry--beer, 
made  of  malt.  Upon  all  these  grounds, 
he  roust  strenuously  oppose,  not  merely 
this  tax,  but  all  the  others.  They  were 
all  eoually  opposite  to  the  principles  of 
souna  political  economy,  ana  were  each 
as  injudicious  as  the  malt  tax. 

Mr.  Coke  declared  himMlf  to  be  against 
all  new  taxes  until  an  dxperimcnt  had 
been  made  of  what  might  be  done  by  re- 
trenchment. Besides,  of  all  the  taxea 
which  could  poMibly  have  been  devised, 
the  mah  tax  was  the  most  oppressive.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  government  had  re- 
ceived the  memorial  which  had  been  sent 
froln  the  county  of  Norfolk,  complaining 
of  the  distress  of  the  agriculturists ;  and 
vet  with  this  memorial  before  them  thev 
bad  come  forward  with  a  new  tax  which 
would  press  most  heavily  upon  his  consti- 
tuents. The  government  ought  to  lower 
and  not  increase  Uiis  impost.  In  that  case, 
the  consumption  of  barley  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  interest  of  the  agricul- 
turist in  consequence  improved.  He 
should  oppose  any  tax  upon  wool,  tea, 
coffee,  drc;  but  be  should  oppose  with 
still  fpreater  vehemence  so  unjust  and  im- 

E otitic  a  tax  as  it  was  now  proposed  to 
ly  upon  malt. 

The  committee  then  divided  upon  the 
malt  resolution;  Ayes,  198;  Noes,  97: 
Majority,  101. 


Liiiofthe 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Buiton,  T.  F. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Harnett,  J. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  O. 
Birch,  J. 
Brougham,  H. 
Calvert,  N. 
CalcraA,  John 
Calvert.  C. 
Cavendish,  H. 
Carter,  John 
Crickitt,  R.  A. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Coke,T.W. 
Coke,T.W.juB. 
Curwsn,J.C. 
Davies,T.H. 
Denman,  T. 
Duncannon,  visct 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  hon.  G. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
Duadas,a 


Minority. 

Ebrington,  visct. 
Fcllowes,  bon.  N. 
Fellowc8,W.H. 
Fasakerlev,  Nic. 
Fitzgerald,  rt  hon.  M. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Goocb,T.  S. 
Gordon,  Robt 
Graham,  Sandford 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gumey,  R.  II. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hurst,  R. 

Hutchin8on,hon.  C.H. 
King,  sir  J.  D. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Larobton,J.G. 
Latouche,  Robert 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Uoyd,  sir  £. 
I^ttclton,  Hon.  W. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macleod,  R. 
Milton,  visst 
Martin,  J. 
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Merest,  J.  D. 
Mills,  G. 
MoDck«  sir  C. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
KewloD,  W. 
Newportjft.  hon.sir  J. 
North,  Dudley 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
OsbofDe,  lord  F. 
Pitt,  W.  P. 
Portmao,  E.  B. 
Primrose,  Hon.  F. 
Pamell,  sir  li, 
Peiham,  bon.  G. 
Philips,  G. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Powlett.hon.W. 
Prittie,  hun.  F.  A. 
Price,  R. 
Pryse,  Pryse 
Kickford,  Wm. 
Hicardo,  D. 


Ridley,  sir  If.  W. 
Ramsdea,  J.  C. 
RobartSy  A^ 
RubarUi,W.T. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Rumbold,C. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Sumner,  G.  H. 
SinHb,W. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Stewart.  W. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Webbe,  Ed. 
Wharton,  J. 
Wilkins,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  aid. 
Waitbman,  Robt 

Tei.i.bb« 
Grant,  J.  P. 


Two  other  diFisiont  took  place,  upon 
motions  made  by  Mr.  Bennet,  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again ;  the  numbers  on  the 
first  trcre.  Ayes,  57;  Noes,  191.  The 
numbers  on  the  second  were.  Ayes,  40 ; 
Noes,  185.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  warmly  op- 
posed the  new  taxes,  as  bearing  with  pe- 
culiar severity  on  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community.  On  the  several  resolutions 
respecting  tea,  tobacco,  pepper,  coffee, 
ana  British  spirits,  he  proposed  amend- 
ments, the  object  of  which  was,  to  con- 
firm the  existing  duties.  TThe  amendments, 
after  fome  discussion,  were  all  negatived 
Without  a  division ;  and  the  original  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursdaifi  June  10* 
Marquis  Camdbn's  Tellership 
Bill.]  The  Esrl  of  Uoerpool  said,  he 
shoula  not  think  that  he  discharged  his 
duty  to  the  public,  if  he  moved  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  bill  without  saying 
a  few  words  to  call  their  lordships'  atten- 
tion to  its  nature.  The  office,  their  lord- 
ships knew,  had  been  given  to  the  father 
of  the  noble  marquis,  as  a  reward  for 
eminent  services  he  had  performed  to  his 
country.  Whether,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  the  granting  of 
Buch  an  office  was  the  best  way  in  which 
rewards  for  public  services  could  be  given, 
was  not  a  question  now  to  be  discussed. 
Though  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made, 
it  could  not  have  been  contemplated  that 
the  emojumeots  would  prove  so  greatt  it 
was  unquestionable,  that  the  noble  mar- 


quis hkd  a  foil  right  to  aH  tlie  income  of 
the  office,  and  all  tlie  contingent  profita 
derivable  from  it.  This  was  not  tlie  only 
sacrifice  the  noble  marquis  bad  made. 
He  relinquished  a  considerable  part  of  the 
emoluments  irom  the  year  1798  to  tiie 
peace  of  Amiens.  From  the  year  1818 
to  the  coneiusion  of  the  late  war,  he  made 
a  forther  sacrifice,  and  tlie  whole  amount 
of  the  interests  he  had  given  up  could  not 
be  less  than  100,0(XM.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  need  not  call  to  their  lord- 
ships' recollectbn  a  sacrifice  which  had 
been  made  bv  another  noble  marquia 
(Buckingham)  now  no  more;  but  it  per* 
haps  was  not  known  to  all  wlio  heard  him, 
that  the  noble  marquis  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  made  application  to  have  his  office 
put  on  the  footing  of  the  regulated  teller- 
ships  of  the  ex<mequer.  He  would  not 
now  enter  into  the  drctUMtanoes  which 
had  prevented  this  arran^ment  irom 
taking  place*  It  was  sufficient  to  state* 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury 
to  have  accomplished  it.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  the  marquis  of  Buckin^iam 
amounted,  however,  to  at  least  4d,00M. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  concurred 
in  opinion  with  the  noble  earl  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  give  the  offices  in 
question,  and  the  right  of  the  two  noble 
marquisses  to  the  full  emoluments.  This 
question  was  totally  independent  of  the 
propriety  of  making  such  grants.  He 
concurred,  as  he  doubted  not  all  iheir 
lordships  did,  in  every  sentiment  that  had 
been  expressed  in  a|^robatioh  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  nobl^  persons  alluded  to. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

State  of  the  Navy.]  The  Earl  of 
Damky  made  some  observations  on  the 
papers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  navy 
which  had  been  lately  laid  on  the  table* 
From  the  perusal  of  those  papers,  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  no  former  period  of  our 
naval  history  did  the  navy  appear  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  greater 
efficiency  in  time  of  peace.  He  spoke 
strongly  in  8])probatton  of  the  exertions 
of  ftfr.  Seppings,  whose  improvements 
had  been  of  great  advanta|e.  But,  not- 
withstandioff  the  praise  which  he  thought 
generally  due  to  the  Admirahy,  there 
were  some  particulars  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  navy  which  he  thought  it  Tight 
to  notice,  as  they  might  be  of  importance 
in  the  case  of  the  country  being  involved 
in  a  contest.  He  could  not  overlook 
the  naval  power  of  Anericai  whicb  the 
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events  of  the  last  war  had  teiided  to  raise 
to  a  state  of  coDsideratioo.  It  appeared 
from  the  papers,  that  means  hid  been 
uken  for  building  ships  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, corresponding  with  those  of  the 
same  rates  built  by  other  powers.  It  was 
known  that  the  American  2  deck  ships 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  same  rates 
built  in  this  country,  both  as  to  ^ns  and 
men.  He  did  not,  however,  thmk  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  all  the  ships 
in  the  British  navy  raised  to  the  same 
scale.  To  attempt  such  a  measure  would 
be  only  a  useless  waste  of  money.  The 
American  frigates  were  of  a  very  superior 
class  compared  to  the  scale  on  which 
British  frigates  had  formerly  been  built; 
but  he  could  not  think  it  necessary  that 
all  the  British  frigates  shonld  henceAirth 
be  built  on  so  enlarged  a  scale.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  build  (Hgates 
of  a  sise  between  those  formerly  fitted  out 
by  this  country  and  the  American  frigates. 
This  seemed  the  more  advisable,  as  the 
latter  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
numerous.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  economy  in  every  department 
was  most  desirable,  but  he  did  not  think 
the  naval  service  one  in  which  economy 
ought  to  be  too  rigidly  enforced.  Every 
reduction  that  could  be  made,  consistently 
with  the  ^reat  object  of  having  the  navy 
hi  an  efficient  state  on  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  ought  to  be  carried  into  efibct, 
but  nothing  more  should  be  attempted. 
He  thought  the  number  of  ships  in  active 
service  on  foreign  stations  might  be  more, 
and  the  number  of  guard  ships  less.  This 
change  would  produce  a  state  of  greater 
efficiency  without  materially  augmenting 
the  expense.  He  had  heard  that  the  re* 
gtments  of  marines  were  reduced  in  num- 
bers below  what  might  have  been  expected, 
but  he  hoped  that  useful  corps  would  b6 
preierved  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency, 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  unfortunately  oc- 
curring, it  might  be  employed  with  the 
usual  advantage  to  the  service.  The  prac- 
tice of  impressing  seamen  had  been  long  a 
subject  or  complaint  and  regret.  He  was 
afraid,  that  on  a  sudden  emergency,  the 
navy  could  not  be  manned  without  the 
mpress.  It  would,  however,  be  advisable 
for  their  lordships  to  consider  how  far  the 
evils  of  that  practice  might,  without  pub- 
lic inconvenience,  be  diramished.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  pq>ers  be 
prmted. 

Lord  Mdoitte  expressed  his  acknow- 
^gtnents  to  tb»  aoblf  lord  fiqrtbe  candid 
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and  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  the  state  of  the  navy.  He  con^ 
curred  in  the  propriety  of  this  country 
building  ships  on  a  scale  similar  to  those 
with  which  our  navy  might  probably  have 
to  contend*  It  was  the  doty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  be  prepared  to  maintain,  on  any 
emergency,  that  naval  supremacy  which 
the  country  had  acquired.  With  respect 
to  the  dimensions  ot  ships  of  war,  it  was 
true  that  some  were  building  on  a  scale 
considerably  beyond  what  had  formerly 
been  thought  proper  for  the  same  rate. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  that  all  the 
two-deekers  of  the  navy  ought  to  be  raised 
to  that  sode.  Many  vessels  were  wanted 
for  convoy  and  other  purposes  in  time  of 
war ;  and  frigates  and  ships  of  the  line 
might  be  so  employed,  though  not  con- 
structed on  so  large  a  scale  as  those  of 
other  powers  with  which  the  country 
might  happon  to  be  at  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  concur  with  the  noble 
earl  in  h»  o^oion,  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  build  ships  of  an  intermediate  size  be- 
tween the  scale  hitherto  adopted  in  the 
navy  and  that  of  other  countries.  He  did 
not  think  it  right  to  place  the  officers  of 
the  British  navy  in  a  situation  which  would 
compel  them  to  go  into  action  with  a 
great  disparity  of  force.  With  regard  to 
what  the  noble  lord  had  said,  as  to  the 
huinber  of  guard  ships  compared  with  the 
other  ships  in  commission,  he  thought 
that  upon  reflection  he  would  perceive 
that  there  was  no  dtsadvantage  in  that 
arrangement.  The  men  employed  in  the 
guardships  could  be  removed  to  others  at 
a  mementos  notice ;  and  the  havmg  them 
ready  for  such  a  transfer  would  be  very 
usefol  on  any  emergency.  The  noble 
earl  had  alluded  tothestateofthemarines^ 
and  he  concurred  with  him  in  his  view  of 
the  propriety  of  maintaming  that  corps  in 
an  efficient  state.  No  force  was,  in  his 
opinion,  more  useful ;  and  any  report  of 
an  intention  to  reduce  them  to  a  scale 
lower  Uian  that  of  the  last  peace  establish- 
ment, was  founded  in  mistake. 
The  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Roman  Catholics  Relief  Bill-^ 
Doctrine  or  Tbaksubstantiatiov.] 
Earl  Grey  said,  he  had  hoped  that  the 
bill,  the  second  readbff  of  which  he  now 
rose  to  EMve,  would  hsve  met  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  their  lordships. 
That  hope  was  founded  on  the  reason- 
ableness, as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  the 
bill  ind^  and  the  adssifiion,  that  doo- 
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triaei,  oflahli*  coodi^nA  with  tnpffi  t^ , 
relkioo  only*  were  nol  a  ground  for  tbe 
exdufioa  of  Romao  Catholics  from  tbe 
eojojroent  of  the  advantages  of  the  British 
constitution ;  aad  that  no  reason  remained 
for  maintaining  that  exclusion,  except 
their  acknowledgment  of  foreign  spiritual 
auprenacj,  which  tt  was  contended  ren- 
dered it  mipossible  for  them  to  give  to  a 
Protestant  government  a  sufficient  aecurit  j 
for  their  allegiance.  After  these  admis- 
aions,  he  had  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  a  bill  which  merely  proposed 
to  repeal  declarations  required  of  a  reK« 
gious  and  doginatical  nature,  relating 
entirely  to  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine, 
and  which  bad  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  supremacy  of  any  foreign  power.  He 
had  therefore  ex|>ected,  tha^  a  proposition 
for  tbe  repeal  of  these  dedsirations  would 
not  have  bfaen  resisted ;  but  he  was  told, 
from  an  aothority  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  that  tbe  bill  he  bad  introduced  was 
to  be  met  with  a  most  detenmned  opoosi- 
tion.  It  became,  therefore,  incumoent 
on  bun  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
thought  their  lordshipa  ought  to  pass  it. 
The  bill  proposed  to  abrogate  two  decla- 
rations enacted  by  the  25th  and  the  SOth 
of  Charles  2nd.  The  former  was  required 
on  admission  to  office^  and  the  latter  to  a 
seat  in  parliament. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  inquire  on  what 
grounds  it  could  be  thought  reasonable  to 
maintain  these  dedaratums,  he  would 
briefly  call  their  kNndships  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  tioses  in  which  Che  laws  he 
wished  to  renove  from  tbe  statute  book 
bad  been  passed.  Tbe  25th  .of  Cbarlea 
2nd  was  commonlv  called  the  Test  act, 
and  it  could  soarcdy  be  necessary  to  re- 
mind their  lordships  of  the  state  of  agita- 
tion which  prevailed  in  the  country  when 
that  law  was  enacted.  It  passed  in  the 
y^ar  167S,  when  parliament  met,  after 
repeated  prorogations,  with  the  country 
in  a  state  of  great  irritacion  and  alarm. 
The  king  was  suspected  of  being  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  tbe  mieen  was  known  to  be  one ; 
the  duke  of  York,  also  a  Catholic,  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  Ihe  court  were  filled  by 
Catholics.  The  act  of  Nen«Confonnity 
bad  been  suspended  by  proclamation,  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  Catholics.  There 
was  a  camp  at  BUdmeath  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Schomberg,  a  foreigner, 
and  most  of  the  officers  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. These  troops  had  been  assembled 
finr  the  very  puiposa  of  ovnnnritig  pariia- 


ment.  A  war,  too,  had  recently  commenced 
against^  Holland,  the  onlj^  protestaal 
power  in  Europe  in  which  dvil  and  reli« 
gious  liberty  tnen  found  protection.  If 
such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  act  of  the  25th  of  Charles  2nd  had 
passed,  those  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
passing  that  of  tbe  30th  were  still  more 
remarkable*  In  addition  to  all  tbe  dr- 
cumstanceshe  had  already  stated,  with 
a  court  and  government  so'hostile  to  dvil 
liberty,  the  mind  of  the  country  was  irri- 
tated by  the  disclosure  of  the  popish  f^ot, 
and  the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates,  and 
others.  The  drcumstances  of  dismay 
under  which  these  acts  were  passed,  ac« 
counted  for  tbdr  intderant  nature.  Every 
Roman  Cathdie  was  then  regarded  aa  a 
conspirator,  and  an  enemy  of  piiblic 
liberty.  It  was  therefore  against  crimes 
attributed  to  Catholics,  aira  net  against 
their  reUgton*  that  these  laws  were  enact* 
ed«  Ttepy  were  considered  necessary 
safeguards,  while  the  monarch  was  suspect- 
ed of  being  a  Catholic,  and  his  sooceasor 
avowedly  of  that  rdigion.  That  it  was 
in  this  spirit  these  measures  had  been 
adopted  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
other  severe  statutes,  which  not  only 
eidttded  CathoUcs  from  office,  but  even 
deprived  them  of  dvil  existenoe.  It  was 
only  on  a  prindple  of  mat  jedousj  and 
apprehended  danger  that  the  passing  of 
such  laws  in  a  free  state  could  be  account- 
ed for. 

Happily,  these  crud  burs  had  been  re- 
pealea  in  move  temperate  times.  8till» 
however,  some  intolerant  acts  were  re- 
tained, and  there  were  none  which,  in 
christian  charity  and  justioe,  their  lord- 
ships were  more  bound  to  remove  than 
those  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent bill  to  abrogate.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  now  regarded  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent pdnt  ai  view  from  that  in  which 
they  were  contemplated  when  these  acts 
passed.  The  imputations  on  the  moral 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  disdaimed ;  on  that  disclaimer  par- 
liament had  acted;  and  never  had  the 
humanity  of  the  legiskUure  been  more 
oompletdy  justified  than  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  since  the  severe  disabili- 
ties under  which  they  laboured  had  been 
reoMved.  Tbe  oaths  which  had  at  dif- 
ferent tisMS  been  formed  in  order  to  be 
admiaistered  to  peisons  taking  office  or 
entering  into  paruament,  had  all  one  ob- 
ject, namdy,  to  separate  spiritual  from 
The  noblt  carl  op- 
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wAxt  (LhrMFpo^)  had  admtcted  dmt  then 
It  nothing  kmnora)  in  the  Romdn  Catholic 
religion.  Every  imputation  of  that  kind 
he  acknowledged  to  have  been  satisfko- 
torily  disckunted  and  disproved*  He 
stated  almost  in  the  words  of  the  declara* 
tk>D»  tltat  it  is  not  becatise  they  helieve 
in  transubstanttatiouy  in  the  inroeaCion  of 
the  Virgm  Mary,  or  of  Saints,  or  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the'  Mass,  that  they  are  ex« 
eluded  from  the  benefiu  of  the  British 
constitution ;  but  that  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  the  full  eajoyttent  of  their 
political  rights,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  le- 
gislature should  bo  satisfied  that  the  api* 
ritual  authority  they  acknowledge  b  so 
separated  from  temporal  auUiority,  as  ^ 
enable  them  to  give  a  perfect  aUegiance* 
That  the  doctrine  of  transubstatitaitHni, 
the  invocation  of  saints^  and  tlK«ther  doc* 
trines  he  had  alluded  to,  did  not,  io  the 
opinion  of  the  le^latiire,  carry  with  then 
any  nsoral  or  avil  dismialificalioii,  was 
proved  by  acts  which  nad  ahready  been 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  would  appeal,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  to  the  acts  of  177ftand  1791 , 
passea  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics 
10  Scotland.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of 
1778  conum^  a  declaration  of  this  prin* 
ciple.  It  referred  to  an  act  of  the  Scots 
pariiament  passed  in  the  reign  of  king 
William,  requiring  Roman  Catholics  to 
make  a  renunciation,  aecerding  to  formuhi, 
of  transubstantiation  and  other  articlea  of 
their  faith;  and  declares  that  the  act 
ought  to  be  repealed,  as  the  fomula  con* 
tained  only  spccuUitive  opinions  and  reli' 
gious  doctrines*  A  clear  distinction  was 
made  between  temporal  and  spiritual  au* 
thority :  and  tlie  same  principle  governed 
the  act  of  1791.  Thus  he  had  not  only 
the  admission  of  the  noble  esnrl  opposite, 
but  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legia- 
lature  itself,  for  saying,  that  the  specula- 
tive opinions  or  religious  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  t>ught  not  of  themselves 
to  form  the  ground  of  exclusion  from 
office,  or -a  reason  for  political  disqnafifi- 
cation.  Why,  then,  continue  these  de- 
clarations against  transubstantiation  and 
the  invocation*  which  related  m^^ly  to 
speculative  opinions  ?  Was  not  the  oath 
<R  supremacy,  by  wbkh  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  pope  was  renounced, 
sufficient  to  secure  the  legislature  and  the 
Irigher  offices  of  the  state  from  the  admis* 
sion  of  Roman  Catholics  ?  He  hoped  it 
would  not  now  be  necessary  to  prove,  that 
no  political  or  civil  disqualification  ought 


to  exist,  on  account  df  any  doctrioe  that 
did  not  afibct  the  character  of  the  person 
who  maintabed  it,  as  a  good  member  of 
societjr  or  a  loyal  subject.  That  the  de- 
clarations winch  the  present  bill  was  in- 
troduced to  repeal  was  no  test  of  obedience 
or  loyaky,  would  appear  from  their 
nature.  The  first  declaration  which  was 
imposed  by  tl^  act  of  the  S5th  of  Charles 
2nd  was  directed  against  those  who  be- 
Hevod  in  die  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
The  second,  or  that  of  the  30th  of  Charles 
2nd,  went  further,  and  declared  the  doc- 
tfinc  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  invo* 
catbn  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the 
saints,  idohUrotts  and  superstitious.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  if  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  Roman  Catholics  from  office 
and  power,  was  it  hkewise  necessary  to 
denounce  their  belief  and  revile  their 
wordnp  ?  Mast  it  not  be  galling  to  that 
body,  not  onl^  to  be  denied  the  privileges 
to  which  their  feUow  subjects  were  ad- 
mitted, hot  to  liear  themselves  branded 
at  tba  votariei  of  a  blind  superstition,  and 
the  paitisans  of  an  idokitrous  worslufp? 
Bat  how  coiild  the  Proiesunts  in  most 
cases  take  these  declarations^  or  subscribe 
these  oaths,  without  some  feelings  of 
doubt  and  some  scruples  of  conscience  I 
It  had  been  a  general  complaint  ogainst 
most  governments,  that  they  had  imposed 
useless  oaths,  and  thereby  weakened  the 
solemn  oblivion  which  an  oath  impKed ; 
and  from  this  charge  we  were  not  wholly 
exempt.  Previous  to  any  noble  lord  taking 
his  seat,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  to  take  those  de« 
derations  againitt  transubstantiation  and 
the  invocation  of  saints — doctrines  and 
practices  which  they  had  never  examined ; 
thus  converting  into  a  mere  ceremonial 
and  matter  of  course  the  most  solemn  act 
that  could  bmd  the  conscience.  Had  all 
their  lordships  examined  the  tenets  al- 
luded to  with  such  attention,  as  to  be 
able  eti  convicf  ion  to  declare  thom  idola- 
trous and  superstitious  ?  Did  they  under- 
stand distinctly  what  the  Roman  Catholics 
meant  by  transulwtantiation  or  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  Mary?  Did  they 
know  sufficiently  what  was  meant  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  snd  could  they 
declare,  thst  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  by  the  Catholic  body,  the 
ceremony  was  idolatrotis  and  supersti- 
tious ? 

He  was  sure  that  many  of  their  lord- 
ships would  admit,  that  they  had  never 
stnottsly  cooaidaied  these  questions,  and 
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Uiat  tbejr  would  find  h  difficalt,  wkh  a 
•life  conscience*  to  make  anj  declaration 
on  the  subject.  On  this  account  he  thought 
that  their  lordships  could  not  resist  a  re* 
vision  of  that  part  of  the  statute-book  by 
which  such  a  test  was  imposed.  The  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  which  was  de* 
clared  to  be  idolatrous,  did  not  diier  io 
widely  from  the  doctrine  of  Protestants  on 
the  same  subject,  as  to  authorise  them  to 
declare  so  strongly  against  it ;  nor.»  In  tlie 
sense  in  which  it  was  undtctstood  by  tha 
Catholics,  oould  it  be  called  idolatrous. 
The  Catholic  maintained,  that  in  the  sa» 
crament  the  elements  were  changed,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  real  presence  of  that 
Deity  to  whom  all  worship  and  adoration 
were  due.  How  could  this  be  called 
idolatry,  in  the  tense  in  which  the  Cft* 
tholic  understood  the  doctrine  of  transttb- 
stantiation  ?  But  was  this  doctrine  so  dif^^ 
ferent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or  so  incon- 
aisCent  with  the  text  of  scripture,  on 
which  the  belief  of  both  was  founded,  as 
to  warrant  the  epithet  applied  to  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ?  Their  lord- 
shipf,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, roust  of  course  belieye,  that  the  in* 
terpretation  of  the  Catholic  was  wrong  $ 
but  it  was  their  duty  not  to  revile  the 
conscientious  belief  of  others  who  differed 
from  them,  but  to  attribute  their  dtlTeresoe 
of  opinion  to  a  fallibiJity  of  judgment, 
and  to  consider  that  only  one  omniscient 
being  could  unanswerably  decide  between 
them.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
no  two  churches  agreed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  of  scripture,  which  the 
]Sloman  Catholic  appealed  to,  as  support- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence; 
while  the  church  of  England,  and  other 
Protet tant  churches,  drew  horn  it  doc- 
trines that  differed  only  by  such  slight 
shades,  as  the  generality  of  those  who 
took  the  oaths  might  not  always  sufficiently . 
examine  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  to  the 
deciiiion  required.  The  Roman  Catholic 
believed,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  there  was  a  real  transubstantia- 
tion  of  the  elements  into  the  body  of 
Christ;  the  churdi  of  England  believed 
in  what  was  called  consubstantiation ;  and 
the  Calvinist  in  a  mysterious  union  of  the 
soul  of  the  worshipper  with  the  saviour, 
through  the  sacred  symbols:  in  one  way 
or  other  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
was  adopted'by  them  all.  Was  not  some- 
thing very  similar  %o  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  beliered  ui  by  the  most 
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early  tefonners?  Was  it  not  th^  belief 
of  oueen  Elisabeth  f  Was  it  not  that  of 
arcnbishop  Land  ?  The  real  interpretation 
of  that  part  of  the  sacred  scripture  could 
only  be  given  by  the  Divine  Author  of 
the  scripture ;  and  no  difierence  of  opinion 
upon  it  could  authorise  us  to  renounce 
that  charity  wbich  was  the  common  and 
tnidoobted  duty  of  all,  or  to  tise  those 
reviling  terms  that  we  applied  in  a  solemn 
oath  to  the  worship  of  tbe  Roman  Catho- 
lics* In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he 
begged  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Iddships  to  a  letter  of  a  very  eminent 
divine  of  the  Church  of  Eagland— >he 
flwaot  ardibi^iop  Wake.  That  reverend 
divine  had  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
the  doctors  of  Sorbonne,  but  had  candidly 
admitted,  that  in  many  things  the  ehorch 
of  England  and  thechurch  of  Rome  main- 
taioed  the  same  doctrines  and  praetised 
similar  rites.  [Here  the  noble  lord  read 
a  imotation  from  a  Latin  letter  of  the  arch* 
bisnop,  in  which  he  allowed  the  similarity 
between  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
two  churches.]  The  attachment -of  thia 
dhrine  to  his  country,  his  loyal^  to  hia 
sovereign,  and  his  conscientious  adherence 
to  the  tenets  of  the  church  at  the  bead  of 
which  he  was,  ceold  not  be  doubted;  and 
vet  he  admitted,  tliat  in  a  comparison 
between  the  church  of  England  and  the 
diurch  of  Roma  their  articles  of  (aith  dif- 
fered very  ltttle»  tbeir  discipline  still  lesf» 
and  that  m  fundamentals  they  were  nearly 
the  same.  Adverting  again  to  the  doc- 
trine of  tranaubftantiatioo,  the  noble  earl 
observed,  that  it  had  not  been  considered 
as  idolatrous  by  many  eminent  Protestants. 
In  confirmation  of  this  position,  he  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Waller,  of  sir  William 
Temple,  and  others.  Bishop  Burnet  had 
mentioned,  that  at  the  framing  of  the  de- 
claration the  bishop  of  Ely  objected  to  il» 
and  contended  that  the  practice  of  the 
chtnrch  of  Rome,  in  the  aaministration  of 
the  eucharist,  could  not  be  called  idola- 
trous. The  noble  earl  produced  other 
authorities  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and 
called  upon  their  lordships,  on  these 
grounds,  to  agree  with  his  bill  in  abolish- 
ing a  test  which  unnecessarily  declared 
against  the  dogmas  of  another  church, 
and  reviled  a  religion  which  on  the  point 
in  (|uestion,  was  so  little  di&rent  from 
their  own. 

On  the  impropriety  of  such  epithets  aa 
idolatrous  and  supersUtious,  as  applied  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  he  would  not 
further  enlarge;  but  as  he  understood 
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thm  were  objections  to  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  question,  he  would  endeavour  to 
answer  them  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  know  what 
these  objections  were,  had  he  not  met 
with  a  statement  of  them— a  paper,  which 
contained  the  resolutions  of  a  certain  body 
of  men  against  the  present  biU,  on  which 
a  petition  was  to  be  founded,  which,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  had  not  yet  been  present* 
ed  to  the  House.  This  paper  evinced  the 
same  spirit  as  had  been  manifested  against 
the  bill  which  he  (jord  Grey)  had  intro- 
duced to  another  House  in  1807»  which 
excited  at  that  time  such  clamour,  and 
produced  such  consequences ;  and  it  was 
some  consolation  to  him  to  reflect,  that 
as  the  hostility  to  that  measure  had  sub' 
aided  when  its  objects  were  better  under- 
stood ;  and  as  it  had  received  the  sanction 
of  parliament  without  creating  any  alarm, 
without  leading  to  aoy  discussion,  or 
meetinff  with  anjr  opposition;  showing, 
that  what  was  resisted  at  one  period,  and 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  as  dangerous 
and  disastrous,  was  adopted  at  another, 
and  from  a  diffisrent  quarter,  as  wise  and 
salutary:  so  it  might  happen  with  the 
present  measure,  which  he  might  have 
expected  to  have  been  receivea  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favour.  It  was^ 
however,  to  be  opposed,  and  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  alluded  to  stated  the 
Sounds.  He  could  not  say  that  the  noble 
rd  on  the  woolsack  had  had  any  hand  in 
drawing  up  that  paper;  but  from  the 
technical  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed, 
from  the  particular  phrases  which  were 
used,  the  style  of  thinkii^  that  it  evinced, 
and  the  precision  of  the  ideas  that  it  con- 
tained, he  did  not  doubt  that  it  had  come 
under  his  revision,  and  expressed  his  sen- 
timents. The  noble  and  learned  lord  had 
said,  that  our  constitution  was  funda- 
mentally Protestant,  and  the  first  resolu- 
tion stated  nearly  the  same  thing:  he 
s^id,  *•  that  the  british  constitution  and 
government  are  essentially  ^and  funda- 
mentally Protestant,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  formn  the  great  security  of  the 
public  happiness  and  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, as  established  and  secured  bv  a 
solemn  national  compact  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  and  by  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  which  happily  settled  the  crown 
of  these  realms  -upon  his  inajesty's  auguiit 
family.**  The  second  resolution  stated, 
**  that,  being  sensible  of  the  reHgious  and 
political  blessings  enjoyed  under  the  sway 
of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick,  and' 
(VOL.  XL.) 


convinced  that  upon  the  maintenance  of 
that  compact  and  of  those  acts  of  settle-, 
ment,  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  government— the  continuance  of  the 
monarchyof  England— the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  all  its  integrity 
—the  maintenance  of  the  church  of  £ng« 
land,  as  bv  law  established— the  security 
of  the  ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties — and  the  future  peace  and  tran- 
quillitv  of  this  kingdom,  ao  ^ under  God) 
entirely  depend,  this  meeting  is  filled 
with  alarm  when  the  least  attempt  is  made 
to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws,  or  subvert 
any  of  Uie  securities,  by  which  those  ines- 
timable privileges  are  held.'*  He  was 
ready  to  give  praise  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Protestant  constitution,  and 
were  ready  to  guard  the  church  from  any 
danger  with  which  it  was  threatened ;  but 
he  should  wish  that  they  would  show  the 
same  resolution  to  support  th^  constitution, 
the  rights  and  liberues  of  the  people,  on 
other  occasions  when. they  were  assailed* 
In  the  third  resolution  they  profess, 
<<  that,  by  the  wise  policy  of  our  ancestora^ 
Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from 
bearing  certain  offices,  and  from  the  le* 
^islatuice  and  councils  of  the  nation ;  and 
by.flSfcat.  39,  Car.  %  it  was  enacted,  <'  that 
no  peer  of  the  realm,  or  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  vote  or  sit  in 
pariiament,  until  he  should  take  the  oaths 
of  alleeiance  and  supremacy.  Mid  make, 
subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat  the  decla- 
ration, against  transubstantiation  and 
popery."  The  fourth  resolution  stated, 
*'  tnat  the  meeting  has  been  informed 
that  a  bill  has  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, and  is  now  in  progress,  in  which 
it  is  proposed,  that  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  required  by  the  statute 
25th  Charles  2nd,  and  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  and  popery, 
required  by  the  statute  30th  Charles  2nd, 
shall  no  lon|^  be  required  to  be  ,taken  as 
a  qualification  for  holdine  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  from  his  rosjesty,  or  under 
his  authority,  or  for  sitting  or  voting  m 
either  House  rf  piarliament ;  provided  that 
nothing  therein  should  dispense  any  per- 
son from  taking  the  oatlis  of  allegiance  or 
supremacy •'*  Thei  fifth  resolution  was  as 
follows  :-~*<  That  although  the  said  de- 
clarations against  transubstantiation  and 
popery  ^contain  only  a  renunciation  of 
certain  opinions  entertained  by  Roman 
Catholics,  yet  they  form,  in^he  opinion 
of  this  meeting, 'the  principal  test  by 
which  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be  ascer- 
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tainea,  and  wftboiit  which  the  oatlhi  oF 
allegiance  and  sapretkiacy  are  hot  sufficient 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  parlia- 
ment, and  from  situations  of  political 
power,*' 

Now,  he  apprehended  that  the  ped*' 
iioners  were  wrong  in  what  they  said 
•bout  the  necessity  of  taking  these  de- 
clarations as  precedent  to  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  pnvy  council,  or  being  invested 
with  political  power ;  and  he  would  main- 
tain»  that  there  would  be  the  s^me  secu- 
rities against  the  admission  of  Catholics 
after  the  passing  of  this  bill  as  before. 
The  oath  of  supremacy  was  a  sufficient 
^uard  a^nst  admission  into  parliament. 
With  respect  to  the  great  offices  of  state, 
neither  tne  oath  of  supremacy  nor  the  de- 
clarations were  required  to  be  taken  be- 
fore ^entering  on  their  duties;  and  a  bill 
of  indemnity  passed  every  tear,  to  secure 
from  penal  conseouences  those  that  had 
heglected  so  to  qualify  themselves.  When 
the  House  heard  of  the  other  securities 
besides  those  declarations^  it  would  natii- 
Tally  inquire  what  they  were.  Ther  were 
three — the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  a 
Homan  Cathdicicould  take;  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which,  after  the  exiledHFyn)ihr 
of  the  Stuarts  had  become  extinct,  Hf^ 
a^solemn  modkery  to  take;  and  tlie  oath 
of  supremacy,  which  the  Catholic  could 
not  take.  TtiU  last  oath  must  therefore, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  have 
appeared  unavailing  without  the  declara^ 
tions  in  question.  Theysay  that  they  were 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  nierefore,  about 
the  repeal  proposed  by  the  present  bill ; 
and  as  alarm  was  not  usually  a  reasoning 
state  of  mind,  they  had  accordingly 
atated  no  arguments  to  justify  their  appre- 
hension of  Ganger.  How  could  they  sup- 
pose that  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  be 
unavailing  aa  a  barrier  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Cathdica  to  offices  from  which 
they  were  now  excluded  ?  He  saw  no 
reason  for  a  suspicion  that  this  oath  would 
not  aa  eftctually  exclude  the  Catholic 
from  any  office  to  the  taking  of  which  it 
was  a  qualification,  as  it  and  other  testa 
put  together.  It  had  always  been  effec- 
tual for  that  object.  Many  Catholics 
bad  been  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  even 
in  parliament,  after  the  passing  of  the 
/act  by  which  this  oath  was  imposed ;  but 
it  was  by  special  dispensation  fVom  it  bjt 
the  Crown.  If  they  were  admitted  to 
office,  it  was  therefore  not  by  taking  the 
oath  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it,  bat 
by  the  special fiivour  of  iheOmmniim* 
§  '        '      ' 
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ing  thein  frot^  the  neeesrity  of  AAimiCtfng 
to  it,  and  suspending  in  their  behalf  tlve 
existing  laws.  The  declarations  against 
transubstantiation  hadnot  been  introduced 
because  the  oath  was  Ineffectual  Tor  its 
object,  but  biscaose  the  Crown  had  dis- 
pensed with  it.  This  had  happened  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  into 
Istffices  of  power  and  emolument.  Thehr 
lohl^ips  knew,  that,  though  the  declara- 
tionsNlere  enacted  to  prevent  any  Ro- 
man Catholic  members  from  being  ad- 
tnitted  into  the  House  of  Commons,  no 
member  who  had  a  seat  at  that  time  was 
excluded;  while  the  case  was  diffigretit 
With  the  House  of  Peers,  because  Ro- 
man Catholic  peers  before  that  time  sat 
by  dispensation  from  the  Crown.  It 
would  appear,  that  from  the  5th  of  Eli- 
zabeth, when  the  oath  of  supremacy  wi^ 
made,  to  the  restoration,  no  Roman  Ca- 
tholic had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  parliament.  Writers 
mention  no  exclusion.  He  had  searched 
the  Journals,  and  did  not  find  an  instance 
of  a  member  deprived  of  his  seat  on  ac« 
coQiit  of  his  Catholicism.  Such  a  circum- 
stance would  have  been  mentioned  lud  tt 
occurred.  In  1640  a  commission  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any 
improper  persons  had  got  into  the  House, 
and  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  found. 
At  the  time  when  the  acu  of  the  ^5th 
and  SOth  of  Charles  2nd  were  passed, 
their  declared  object  was,  to  prevent  Ca- 
tholics from  getting  into  parliament,  not 
to  drive  out  any  who  were  already  mem- 
bers. Now,  was  it  possible  that  po  trace 
should  be  found  in  Burnet,  or  other  co- 
temporary  historians,  of  an  expulsion  of 
a  member  on  account  of  his  having  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  while  a  Cacholic, 
if  any  such  instance  had  occurred?  He 
was  therefore  entitled  to  Conclude,  that 
the  act  of  Sm)remacy  was  suffident,  from 
the  5th  of  Eliz.  to  the  SOth  of  Chariets 
2nd,  to  guard  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics, If,  then,  in  point  of  (act,  this  oath 
had  been  effective  when  these  declarations 
did  not  eaist,  what  reason  was  there  fbr 
t>elievinff  that  if  the  declarations  were 
repealed  it  would  not  be  e^eally  efficient? 
Why  was  the  oath  altered  for  Ireland  in 
1792;  imless  because  it  could  not  be 
taken  then  as  it  stood  f  The  oath  6f 
supremacy  excluded  before  that  time 
gentlemen  from  the  bar,  and  aceoi'diflgiT 
no  Roman  CaAolteWasa  barrister.  It 
dso^eKdiidts  the  EiB^bh  Catholic  from 
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fO^  at  e^^tiom;  and,  ho  beli?vad» 
II0D9  vote4.  Ttiey  might,  indeiBd*  vote 
where  ihe  oath  was  not  adaainisterody  or 
\a  the  tuipuU  and  CQofu^ion  of  the  elec- 
lipn  ther^  might  be  instances  of  their  tak- 
yig  it ;  but  that  np  more  proved  that  the 
PatboHc  was  regardless  of  an  oath,  than 
the  taking  of  i|  Custom-house  oath,  or  a 
bribery  oath»  bv  a  Protestant,  which  he 
brokei  proved  that  all  Protestants  would 
perjure  themselves.  He  was  therefore 
eotitM  to  iqfciTy  that  it  operated  an  abso- 
lute ejcclusion.  He  had  he^rd*  indeed, 
of  one  instappe  of  an  elector,  in  Devon- 
shire, tQ  wboi^  the  oath  was  tendered, 
which  he  refus^  to  take.  If  the  oaths 
themselves  were  fcareely  an  adequate  se- 
f  urity,  dedarationi  must  be  still  more  in* 
^ectual. 

.  In  the  seventh  of  those  resolutions 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  it  WQ3  asserted 
that  the  Romish  church  granted  no  tple- 
ratioo  tp  those  who  did  not  participate  in 
its  comi9iJMaiQn«  and  that  therefore  there 
Muid  he  no  pc^ce  or  security  for  those 
who  profesised  a  diffisrent  creed,  and  lived 
imder  im  aMthority.  It  was  true  that  a 
principle  pf  persecution  might  ho  found 
#fBODgst  jt^  ancient  canpns;  but  it  ^98 
Wt  just  of  candid  to  infer,  that  the  pr^c- 
lice  of  the  Romish  church  corresponded 
with  their  spirit.  He  would  put  it  to  the 
right  rev.  prelates  whether  the  true  cha- 
racter oi  our  own  Protestant  church 
^puld  be  ascertained  from  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  promulgated  in  the  homilies  of 
many  celebrated  divines ;  he  would  ap- 
peal to  them  whether  the  1 8th  article,  or 
that  part  of  the  liturgy  which  it  had  been 
tlie  well-known  wish  of  o^r  pious  sove- 
ragn  to  spe  withdrawn,  were  congenial  to 
Ihe  pure  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  their 
relation  to  political  subjects,  they  wou(d 
form  an  pqually  wrong  test  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  eqclesiatical  establisb- 
ment  was  founded*  Their  lordships  must 
recollect  that  a  decree  had  been  passed  at 
one  time  by  the  University  of  (hcford, 
inconsistfsnt  with  the  justness  of  those 
means  by  which  the  Revolution  was  ac- 
ispmplished — a  decree  which,  if  itself 
fi^lf  woiald  render  it  impo8s4)Ie  for  the 
jreigning  family  tp  hold  any    Ipgitimate 

Cwer  in  this  country.  He  entr^teidthem, 
wever,  to  consider  what  the  actual 
policy  of  the  Bomish  church  was  in  those 
Utatos  wherp  it  formed  the  established  re- 
liipont  In  every  country,  save  one,  tole- 
xatipn  was  extanded  to  all  modes  of  reli- 

^m  jKo^sbip.  W«  M  pumdy^  Imp 


the  ipeans  i>f  restoring  that  one  country 
to  a  situation  which  enabled  it  at  the^pre- 
sent  moment  to  seek  the  degradation  an4 
oppression  of  its  pwn  colonies.  In  France 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  all  civil  and  mi- 
litary  oSces  were  accessible  to  persons 
holding  opposite  opmions  on  questions  of 
faith.  The  same  policy  had  been  adopted 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Saxony.  The  converse  of  the 
proposition  was  therefore  strictly  true,  and 
It  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  did 
allow  to  those  belonging  to  a  separate 
communion  from  themselves  a  liberal  tole- 
ration. The  practice  in  Rome  itself  waa 
equally  mild  and  tolerant ;  the  venerable 
prelate  who  filled  the  papal  chair,  and 
the  cardinal  who  acted  under  him,  had 
not  objected  to  the  celebration  of  divine 
wprship  in  that  capital  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  church  of  England.  There 
were  noble  lords  now  present  who  ha^ 
attended  on  such  occasions,  whose  car^ 
riages  had  waited  at  the  doors,  and  yvho 
could  testifjT  that  it  took  place  with  thp 
utmost  freedom  and  facility. 

There  was  one  other  resolution  of  con- 
siderable length,  with  regard  to  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  likewise  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations. It  represented,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics regarded  certain  oaths  as  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  Pope  had  himselit  a 
few  years  agOi  published  a  proclamation 
to  his  subjects,  wherein  he  authorizef 
them  to  take  a  distinction  between  active 
and  passive  oaths.  It  had  cost  him  som^ 
time  to  discover  the  exact  meaning  or  al- 
lusion intended  to  be  conveyed  in  this 
proposition,  and  he  might  now  venture 
to  state  that  there  never  had  been  a 
grosser  perversion  or  misrepresentation. 
It  was  true,  that  the  Romish  church  held 
that  oaths,  in  themselves  unlawful,  were 
npt  binding ;  but  was  the  same  principle 
maintained  by  all  the  great  authorities  on 
public  law  ?  If  an  oath  were  taken  re- 
pugnant to  the  allegiance  which  a  subject 
owed  to  the  state,  it  would  be  an  offence, 
and  the  execution  of  it  would  be  a  se- 
cond. The  same  rule  applied  in  the  case 
of  an  established  religion ;  and  it  was  an 
unfounded  calumny  on  the  church  of 
Rome  to  assert,  that  the  doctrine  was  pe- 
culiar to  her.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  should 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  separated 
himself  from  his  church,  and  that  separa- 
tion would  be  followed  by  a  denial  of  its 
sacraments.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
evpry  church  ip  modem  Europe.  Ho 
had  tiQpod  that  9ft^  i^f^  repeated  discuf- 
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fions  which  the  subject  had  undergone  in 
that  place,  and  the  ample  information  de- 
rived from  80  many  quarters,  an  exploded 
calumny,  ascribing  to  the  Romish  church 
so  unsocial,  so  detestable,  and  damnable 
.a  doctrine  as  that  of  not  preserving  faith 
with  those  of  a  different  religious  persua- 
sion, would  not  at  this  moment  have  been 
revived.  But,  if  oaths  were  inadequate  to 
bind  the  Roman  Catholics,  how  eould  a 
declaration,  which  had  not  the  tame  so- 
lemnity, be  expected  to  secure  that  object  ? 
As  to  the  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  oaths,  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty    that  he    had    been  able    to 
Irace  its  origin.    In  a  work,  however,  of 
some  value  and  interest,  containing  a  re- 
lation of  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Papal  territories,  he  had  found  an  expla- 
nation.   A  requisition  had  been  made  by 
the  French  emperor  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  1806,  to  join  in  the 
war  against  this  country.     The  Pone  re- 
fused, his  dominions  were  invadea,  and 
he  himself  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  into 
Franpe.    It  was  then  he  instructed  his 
subjects  in  the  difference  between  an  ac- 
tive and  passive  oath,  by  allowing  them  to 
show  a  passive  obedience  to  a  power  which 
.they  could  not  resist,  and  restraining  them 
only  from  any  active  service  in  its  support 
Vniat  was  there  in  this  which  every  other 
government  would  not  have  felt  itself  au- 
thorized, and  even  bound  to  adopt,  in  fi 
similar    emergency?      Had   Buonaparte 
ever  succeeded  in  occupying  anv  portion 
of  the  British  territory,  bad  he  landed  in 
Ireland,  would  the  nc^e  lord  have  hesi- 
tated to  recommend  a  like  proceeding  i 
He  wouM  ask  the  prelates  on  that  rever- 
end bench,    whether,    because   subjects 
submitted  to  an  usurping  invader,  it  was 
their  duty  likewise  to  join  his  forces  against 
their  lawful  sovereign,  in  virtue  ot'  the 
oath  of  temporary  obedience  which  had 
been  exacted  from  them  ?     He  had  been 
at  some  pains  in  his  inquiries  upon  this 
point,  because  lie  understood  that  consi* 
derable  stress  would  be  laid  upon  it.    The 
proposition,    however,  was  too  plain  to 
admit  of  argument ;  and  he  could  not 
witness  an  attempt  made  to  revive  unfound- 
ed prejudices  against  a  large  body  of  de- 
serving men,  without  feeling  tt  to  be  his 
duty  to  refute  and  repel  those  prgudices. 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  admitted 
that  the  oath  of  supremacy  ought  not  to  be 


dated  from  the  reign  of  Henry  8th,  but 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  common  law, 
jmd  had,  thereforci  4)eea  establiibed  by 
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our  Catholic  ancestors.  I^  the  Roman 
Catholic  could  take  it  with  a  safe  con« 
science,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  put  on  the  same  footing  at 
other  dissenters.  But  it  was  unjust  to 
require  declarations  to  be  made,  whidb 
could  be  attended  with  no  useful  cfffect, 
and  which  cast  opprobrium  on  the  rdi- 
gious  principles  conscientiously  enter- 
tained by  others.  He  had  but  one  more 
observation  to  make.  If  he  were  asked, 
why  he,  who  had  so  much  at  heart  the 
success  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
claims  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  every  con^* 
stitutional  privilege,  was  thus  anxious  for 
a  measure  which  would  not  advance  that 
object,  he  answered,  that  although  this  bill 
did  not  open  either  House  of  parliament- 
to  them,  or  qualify  them  to  hold  office^ 
it  relieved  them  from  a  stigma  and  an  op- 
probrium, and  our  own  church  flrom  the 
painful  necessily  of  thus  condemning  doc- 
trines with  which  it  did  not  agree.  Whe- 
ther all  father  concession  was  to  be  re- 
fused, or  parliament  was  to  ^  on  in  the 
beneficent  work^  the  completion  of  which 
would  so  materially  strengthen  our  secu- 
rity, no  Catholic  could  hear  without 
soreness,  abd  no  Protestant  pronounce 
without  regret,  sentiments  opposite  to 
every  feeling  of  good-will  and  calculated 
to  produce  only  jealousies  and  divisions. 
If  they  were  determined  to  concede  no 
further  privileges,  at  least  they  should 
abstain  from  adding  insult  to  injury,  and 
reflect  that  it  wias  their  own  interest  to 
occupy  a  safe  and  tenable  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  a  conciliatory 
policy  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  this  great  question,  it 
would  have  the  more  beneficial  effect  by 
being  preceded  by  a  measure  that  would 
evince  a  sympathy  for  the  honest  and 
conscientious  scruples  of  those  in  whose 
favour  it  was  passed.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  now  proposed  to  their  lordships  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  said : — Unac- 
customed, and  in  general,  very  unwilUng, 
to  address  your  lordships ;  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  I  rise,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, to  second  a  motion,  which,  as  it 
strikes  nte,  those  only  can  consistently  op- 
pose, who  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
religious  opinions,  merely  speculative,  and 
havmg  no  influence  whatever  on  practice, 
may  notwithstanding,  be  justly  made  a 


ground,  for  excluding  respectable  indivi- 
duals from  situations  of  honour  and  emo» 
luneoc  la  a  sUHe;  mt  rather,  ftom  iim 
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eapactty  of  holding  f  uch  tituatioos ;  a 
capacity,  which  hfu  heen  oontidered,  by 
aome  of  the  ablest  men,  whom  this  country 
ever  produced,  as  ranking  amoojp  the 
common  rights  of  subjects,  unless  it  can 
be  clearly  shown,  that  the  principles  in 
question,  are  obviously  injurious  to  the 
welfhre  of  the  government,  or  incompa- 
tible with  the  due  discharge  of  our  social, 
moral,  or  political  duties.  I  say,  clearly 
shown,  for  five  millions  of  loyfu  aubjects 
are  not  to  be  proscribed  because  certain 
persons,  in  defiance  of  reason  and  of  ex- 
perience, and  of  plain  common  sense, 
unreasonably  suppose,  that  they  under- 
stand the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
better  than  they  do  themselves ;  a  suppo* 
sition,  the  reverse  of  which  is,  certainly, 
far  more  likely  to  be  true :  at  all  events^  a 
benevolent  and  unprejudiced  man,  sm- 
cerely  anxious  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  that  apparently 
uriwise  policy,  which  forbids  us  to  grant 
an  extension  of  civil  privileges  to  a  nu* 
merous  class  of  individuals  who  are  said 
to  entertain  religious  opinions,  which 
render  them  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  privileges,  would  take  some  pains  to 
leami  from  the  best  sources,  what  those 
opinions  really  are ;  and  with  a  view  to 
this  end,  he  would  surely  prefer  the  testi- 
mony of  credible  witnesses  now  living ; 
he  would  prefer  their  avowed  sentimenU 
in  various  publications ;  above  all,  he 
would  prefer  their  declarations  upon  oath, 
to  any  account,  given  by  persons  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion,  who  lived  many 
ages  sh^ce;  ages  of  comparative  dark- 
ness, and  superstition;  still  less,  would 
he  pay  regard  to  the  representation  of 
an  angry  controversial  opponent.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  course  which  we 
pursue :  on  the  contrary,  we  persist  ob- 
stinately, in  disbelieving  all  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  say,  and  in  disregarding 
ail  that  they  write ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
in  opposition  to  every  canon  of  legitimate 
controversy,  we  object  to  them  doctrines, 
which,  in  the  imputed  sense,  they  une- 
quivocally deny ;  and  we  charge  them  with 
conseouences,  following,  in  our  judgment, 
from  the  doctrines  which  they  do  admit ; 
but  which  consequences  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge :  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
insult  and  injustice,  we  afiect  to  be  sur* 
prised  when  they  complain,  and  say  that 
they  are  never  to  be  satisfied ;  ««  as  if,*' 
aaysMr.  Bm-ke,  "« there  were  no  other 
mode  of  cunoj^  this  disposition  of  mind, 
but  by  eontmuiog  to  give  them  cause  for 


dissatisfiictron.'' — The  glaring  impolicy  of 
this  conduct,  has  been  so  often  pobted 
out,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  a 
man  of  my  profession  to  dwell  upon  a 
topic,  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed ;  but  1  will  offer  a  few  of  the  many 
religious  considerations  which  induce  me 
to  support  most  cordially  this  motion,  i 
am  perfectly  aware,  that  I  tread  upon 
very  tender  ground,  but  **  he  that  walketh 
uprightly,  walketh  surely.''  I  shall  there- 
fore with  unreserved  frankness,  mention 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  objections 
which  I  have  to  the  aeclarations  in  ques- 
tion. To  begin  with  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation :— your  lord- 
ships well  know,  that  this  declaration  was 
the  ill-omened  offiiprin^  of  the  fictitious 
plot  of  an  infamous  informer:  a  plot, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  evils 
it  occasiooed,  was  the  cause  of  the  legal 
murder  of  an  anoiablepeer  ^viscount  Staf- 
ford^, and  the  consequent  illegal  atuinder 
of  his  family.  Let  others  speak  as  they 
feel :  to  me,  there  is  something  very  in- 
congruous, at  least,  in  the  idea  ofunj 
religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  civil 
offices;  and  of  all  tests,  a  sacramental 
test,  or  any  thing  in  the  smallest  degree 
approaching  to  it,  when  applied  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  exclusion  of  some,  and 
the  admission  of  others,  into  these  offices, 
is,  by  far,  the  most  exceptionable ;  not  to 
mention,  that  a  test  of  this  description, 
though  it  will  certainly  exclude  men  of 
honour  and  piety,  is  no  bar  whatever,  to 
Infidels,  to  Deists,  or  to  Atheists;  who 
are  not  apt  to  be  troubled  with  scruples 
upim  such  occasions:  this  observation 
applies  equally  of  course  to  the  declara- 
tions now  under  the  consideration  of  your 
lordships,  against  transubstanliation  and 
the  invocation  of  saints ;  but  setting  aside 
this  argument,  I  wish  to  ask  any  serious 
man,  whether  it  be  not  a  gross  impropriety, 
and  in  some  measure  a  profanation,  to 
make  our  sentiments  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  die  most  solemn  rite 
of  our  religion,  a  rite,  ordained  by  our 
Divine  Master,  for  the  commemoration 
of  his  death,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
we  derive  from  it,  beneGts  which  as- 
suredly have  a  reference  to  another 
world ;  to  make,  I  sa^,  this  solemn  rite,  a 
mere  scaffold,  by  which  we  climb  to  high 
situations  in  thvi  world ;  whether  it  be  not 
in  effect, 
**  To  make  the  symbol  of  atoning  mce, 
^*  An  office  key,  a  picklock  to  a  puice,'' 

as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  mo« 
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Aem  poets  Wnitffiilly  illttttnilet  the  idea. 
—I  Rhall  probably  be  told,  that  an  oath  if 
a  religious  test ;  but  the  parallel  between 
an  oath  and  a  sacramental  test,  will  not 
hold,  as  has  been  atmos t  demonstrated  by 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  piou»  prelates, 
who  ever  had  a  seat  in  this  House*  in  his 
celebrated  dii^course  in  ^  Vindieation  of 
the  Common  Rights  of  Subjects,"  against 
a  much  niore  ingenious,  and  much  more 
formidable  opponent  in  all  respects,  than 
has  ever  since  appeared  as  an  advocate  for 
disabilities  and  restrictions  on  the  score  of 
religion    merely^ — To    return,    however, 
to  the  formula  more  inMnediately  under 
our  coOsideratfon,  I  wish  to  state  another 
very  wei^ty  objection ;  it  is  this :  In  the 
course  ot  a  protracted  life,  I  never  made 
Che  declaration  in  questioa,  without  expe- 
riencing the  floost  unpleasant  of  all  aensa- 
tions,    the    sensation    of    sdf>reproach ; 
when  I  recollected,  that  I  had  pronounced 
four  parts  out  of  five,  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous; 
racluding  in  the  number;  a  Fenelon,  a 
Pascal,  a  Bossuet,  and  **  Marseilles  good 
bishop ''—besides    many  roost   valuable 
men,  now  Kving,  who  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  adorn  by  their  lives  and  conduct, 
the  religion  which  they  profess ;  and  I  am 
irmly  persuaded,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  words  made 
use  of  in  this  declaration,  and  the  glorious 
ancertainty  of  the  law,  arising  irom  this 
ambiguity,  there  are  very  many  who  hear 
tne,  who  would  experience  the  same  iin« 
pleasant  misgivings,  when  they  take  their 
seat  in  either  House  of  parliament. — Such, 
tny  lords,  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
a  declaration,  which  reviles,  in  the  roost 
revolting  terms,  one  partv,  and  lays  a  snare 
for  the  other.    Let  an  heathen  moralist 
palliate  the  conduct  of  phUosophers,  when 
Ihey  paid   an  external  homase   to  the 
ceremonies  of  an    unhallowed  religion, 
which  they  inwardly  despised,  by  saying 
that    they  deemed  such  matters  to  be 
*<tanqoam  legibus  jossa,   son  tanquam 
Deo  grata  ''—the  excuse  is  but  a  sonj 
(sne  in  the  meuth  of  a  Pagan,  «nd  is 
fettU  less  allowable    in  the  mouth  of  a 
Christian.    I  do  not  roean  to  say,  that 
With  some  ingenuity,  a  satisfectory  mode 
^f  making  this  declaration  may  not  be 
devised ;  I  have  satisfied  ray  own  roind ; 
but  I  am  stiU  of  opinion,  ^at,  upon  so 
solemn  an  occasion,    no  ingenuity,    no 
skin  in  the  interpretatioD  tif  language, 
should  ever  be  called  for.    It  will  perhaps 
4w  (sasd,  that  liarAign  the  WJkbn>  and 


the  justice  d  the  legislatnre,'  hi  requiriiig 
such  a  test,  and  that  I  rashly  attempt  to 
introduce  an  importaot  innovation.  What, 
I  my  lords,  were  tbo«e  benevolent  and  en- 
Uffhtened  men,  who  voted  for  the  repeat 
of  the  writ  **  de  Heretico  comburendo  *' 
accused  of  arraigning  the  wisdom,  and 
the  justice  of  the  parliament  ?  or,  were 
those  who  afterwards,  to  their  hooouri 
voted  for  tbe  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
witches,  accusea  of  this  presumption? 
Was  that  honest  and  |>atriotic  senator, 
and  very  able  lawver,  who  so  lately 
pointed  out,  with  all  the  force  of  argu- 
ment, and  all  the  charms  of  eloquence, 
the  severity  of  the  criminal  code,  was  he, 
I  say,  acciiuied  of  arraigning  the  wisdoos 
and  the  justice  of  the  legislature  I 

^  Haud  tiroeo,  si  jam*  nequeo,  defendere 

crimen, 
**  Cum  tanto  commune  viro." 

To  the  charge  of  attempting  to  innovate* 

I  ahall  shortly  reply,  that  the  question  is* 

or  at  least  ought  to  be,  whether  a  law  be 

just,  and  reasonable^  not  how  old  it  is, 

for  time  can  never  sanctify  injustice.-* 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invo* 

cation  of  saints,  the  doctrine  has,  in  past 

ages,  been  abused,  and  that  it  may  some* 

times  be  abused  now,  I  am  ready  to  ad* 

roit ;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered 

that  intelligeot  Catholics  do  every  thing  in 

their  power  to  correct  this  abuse ;  and 

censure  it,  whenever  it  occurs,  as  str<Hi§if 

as  any  Protestant  can  do.    He  who  will 

accurately  and  iaspartially  oooapare,  what 

la  eaid  in  •<  The  First  Catechism  of  the 

Cathalica,"  in  «<  The  Catholic  Mannal,'' 

in  a  well  known  work,  the  title  of  which 

is,   "  The    Papbt   Mis^represented  and 

Represented,"  aod  tn  an  excellent  work, 

'<  The  Principles  of  Koman  Caftholica  with 

Reference  to  (}od  and  the  Kiog;''-— be,  I 

say,  who  will  without  prejudice,  compare 

what  is  stated  in  these  publications  irnoa 

the  tenet  in  queatioo,  with  what  Js  said  by 

Ndson,  in  his  explanation  of  the  Collect 

in  our  L4turgT»  appointed  for  Ail  Saints'- 

day^  will  find  a  yery  striking  coincidence 

both  ofthooght  and  of  expression.  Those 

who  wish  for  £irther  informatMiB  npon  the 

eubject  of  the  religtoaa  priaoiplesof  Roinaa 

Catholics,  willido  well  tapemse  attentively, 

letlera  lately  written  by  an  amiable  and 

learned  Catholic  fordate,  who  is^  at  this 

moment,  goii^  oat-  under.- the iiamediate 

sanction  of  government,  to  Stas  Mauritius 

~R^t  Rev.  Edmaid  fibter,  biahop  of 

aq[Mi],-»-UpeQ  iba  whoki»  .ey  >>4^ 
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I  do  moit  earnestly  implore  your  lord^ipt, 
to  repeal  dedarations  which  contain  an 
nnjusc  and  vilifying  censure  upon  the 
doctrines  of  millions  of  oar  conscientious 
fellow  Christiana,  and  loyal  fellow  sub- 
jects; and  are  also  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  many  a  serious  member  of  the 
church  of  finsland,  when  he  tskes  his 
seat  in  either  House  of  parliament»«-I  say 
not  this  upon  my  own  judgment  merely » 
for  that  would  be  saying  yery  little ;  hut 
upon  die  authority  of  several  of  our  most 
eminent  divines,  not  to  mention,  our  great 
moral  writer,  doctor  Samuel  Johnson: 
but  I  will  detain  the  House  no  longer; 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
these  declarations  were  expedient  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  when,  as  the 
noble  earl  truly  observed,  a  papist  f  for 
such  was  then  the  opprobrious  appella* 
tion  in  constant  use),  was  regarded  as  of 
course  a  dangerous  enemy  to  th^  state;— 
will  it  necessarily  follow,  that  they  are 
expedient  now  ?  The  Test  act  has  been 
long  termed  the  main  pillar  of  our  eeete- 
aia&cal  establishment,  and  is  still  so 
called  by  some;  but  others  (and  I  think 
tnore  justly),  deem  it  as  nothing  better 
than  a  time-w[om  buttress,  which  deforms 
end  disgraces  the  building  it  was  intended 
to  support  Is  there  a  single  individual 
of  education  in  the  united  kingdom,  who 
now  contemplates,  in  the  character  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a  being  so  much  to  he 
dreaded ;  a  being,  against  whose  wicked 
designs  to  undermine  both  church  and 
state,  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  insist  unon 
such  an  apparatus  of  precaution  ?  No, 
there  is  not  one.  The  precautions,  then, 
being  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  unne- 
cessary, to  say  nothing  more,  they  ought 
to  be  repealed.— «« The  gospel  no  where 
demands  from  us  such  precautions;  the 
church,  which  judgeth  not  those  that  are 
without,  wants  them  not;  the  common- 
wealth, which  should  embrace  indifferently 
all  men,  who  are  loyal,  peaceable,  honest 
lind  industrious,  requhres  them  not*** 
These,  my  lords,  are  the  words  of  that 
wise,  and  good)  and  great  nuin,  whose 
authority  has  so  often  been  appealed  to, 
in  the  course  of  the  various  discussions 
which  have  Uken  place  in  this  House 
upon  the  Catliolic  question.  May  his 
sentiments  make  the  asme  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  your  lordships,  which 
they  have  long  made,  and  still  continue  lo 
malte,  upon  my  own;  you  will  then,  with- 

•  Locke  on  Toleration. 


out  hedtation,  accede  to  the  nmtioii  of  Iha 
nohle  earl.* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ob« 
served,  that  by  some  persons  he  had  been 
described  as  so  surrounded  with  preju<» 
dices  and  so  inAuenced  by  interest,  a&  to 
be  capable  of  taking  onl  v  a  limited  view 
of  this  subject.  He  might  be  liable  to 
the  charge  of  prejudice,  but  he  could  as* 
sure  their  lordships  that  he  had  no  interest 


•  SoU.-^**  Norwich,  June  18, 1819-— 
My  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question  (the  most  important  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public 
during  the  times  we  live  in)  is,  not  the 
easual  offer  of  prejudice  or  precipitation; 
but  of  much  reading,  much  coosideratiooy 
and  much  converse  with  men  of  different 
religious  persuasions;  with  men  of  all 
parties,  and  of  all  professions:  if,  there- 
lore,  I  err,  it  is  not  for  want  of  an  honesty 
impartial,  and  sedulous  enquiry  af^  truth. 
Under  such  circumstances,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  fek  the  least  re- 
luctance to  avow  publicly,  sentiments^ 
which  I  have  maintained  in  private,  for 
nearly  half  a  century ;  and  which  I  shaM 
never  cease  to  think,  are  much  more  con- 
sistent, not  only  with  Christisn  oharity» 
but  with  the  real  interest  of  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  than  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  which  prompts  some  of  hia 
majesty's  ministers  to  pursue  a  line  of 
conduct  which  bids  fair  (and  at  no<iistant 
period)  to  endanger  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  that  very  Protestant  ascendancy,  for 
the  security  of  which  they  express  so  se- 
rious an  alarm,  if  seven  respectable  noble- 
men, and  perhaps  twice  as  many  independ- 
ent commoners,  be  allowed  to  have  a  seat 
in  parliament !  That,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  such  an  idea  should  induce  a 
great  majority  of  the  most  enlightened 
assembly  in  Europe,  to  oppose  a  motion, 
enforced  with  argument  so  conclusive,  and 
with  eloquence  so  persuasive,  as  were  dis- 
plaved  hfi  the  late  debate,  by  earl  Grey» 
and  lord  Orenville,  both  of  whom  are  aa 
decided  friends  to  this  ascendancy  when 
rightly  understood,  as  any  two  men  in 
the  united  kingdom,  is  a  melancholy  proof, 
that  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  whether  in 
the  higher  or  the  lower  ranks  of  societTt 
the  remark  of  Seneca  is  equally  a|^li- 
cable:  •  Creditur,  non  judicatur;  se- 
*  quimur  antecedentium  gregem,  etmtea 
<  belloamm  ritu,  non  qua  eundum  est,  aed 
'qua  itun' 

^HxllSlT  NOKWIOH." 
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in  it«  except  e  coomiea  interest  with  all  of 
them,  in  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
govemment  in  church  and  state.  He  re- 
glared  the  present  measure  as  having  in 
iriew  the  same  end  with  a  more  general 
proposition  which  had  recently  b^n  de- 
cided, with  this  diflSsrence— that  if  carried, 
it  would  arrive  at  that  end,  not  by  the 
circuitous  means  oi  a  committee,  charged 
to  consider  deliberately  in  what  manner  and) 
to  what  extent  further  indulgences  might  be 
safely  granted,  but  a  single  effort,  and  by 
blotting  with  a  single  stroke  from  the  Sta- 
tute book  what  was  now  the  only  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  parliament.  It  was  said, 
that  the  SOth  of  Charles  2nd  was  only  a 
jrenunciation  of  a  dogmatical  tenet,  but 
the  effect  of  it  was,  to  point  out  distinctly 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  as  a 
Protestant,  would  not  quarrel  with  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  on  the  ground  of  his  religi- 
.ous  principles ;  he  might  lament  his  er- 
rors, but  he  was  at  the  same  time  disposed 
to  reverence  bis  integrity.  The  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation,  a^  he  had 
before  said,  he  considered  as  the  great 
obstacle  to^hit  admission  to  the  two 
boiMes  of  pif  liament.  There  was,  also,  the 
oath  of  supremacy :  but  the  noble  lord  had 
himself  argued,  that  until  the  SOth  of 
Charles  2nd,  Catholics  sat  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Earl  Grty  said, .  across  the  table,  that 
he  had  alluded  only  to  the  upper  House* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ob- 
served, that  he  had  a  distinct  recollection 
of  this  argument  having  been  urged  by 
more  than  one  noble  lord  on  a  former  oc« 
jCBtkan.  If,  then,  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was  not  of  sufficient  force  to  exclude  the 
Romsn  Catholics  from  parliament  and 
from  the  great  offices  of  state,  the  prdpo- 
sition  now  made  would  arrive  instatUer  at 
that  point  which  many  noble  Iqrds  con- 
ceived to  be  most  dangerous  to  the  coun- 
try both  in  church  and  state.  He  sin- 
cerely believed  that  the  noble  earl  who 
had  introduced  the  bill  was  as  firmly 
attached  to  the  constitution  as  any  man, 
but  he  requested  their  lordships  to  look  at 
the  character  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
sat  in  parliament  at  the  periods  to  which 
the  noble  earl  had  alluded.  They  sat 
there  under  the  danger  of  a  pramunire. 
If  we  brought  tl^em  back  now,  we  should 
bring  them  back  absolved  from  all  those 
penalties.  They  would  be  brought  back 
Tery  different  creatures  from  woat  they 
weie  under  th^  reigniof  Charles  2ad.  This 


was  a  very  perilous  experiineDt,  and  ht 
knew  nothing  equal  to  it,  except  in  the 
reign  of  James  2nd,  when  .the  government 
was  administered  by  a  Catholic  king,  as- 
sisted by  a  Protestaqt  House  of  Lords 
and  a  Protestant  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  now  proposed,  that  a  Protestant  king 
shoukl  reign,  and  that  the  laws  should  be 
framed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  House  of 
Lords,  and  a  Rpman  Catholic  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  dangerous  age  of  ex- 
periments, when  so  many  innovations  had 
been  made-^when,  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  morality,  social  order,  and  good 
government,  had  been  overthrown,  and 
even  Christianity  itself  annihilated,  should 
thb  nation,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  political 
experinaent,  throw  away  the  blessings  of 
a  constitution  which  had  saved  us  from  so 
many  perils?  He  was  aware  that  indivi- 
duals, and  sometimes  states,  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  beloag 
to  experience;  but  he  hoped  that  their 
lordships  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  dan** 
gers  we  had  passed,,  and  that  they  woukl 
hesitate  before  they  exposed  this  country 
to  new  and  haxardous  experiments.  For 
all  these  reasons,  he  felt-it  his  duty  toofi^ 
pose  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Umrpoot  said,  that  be  did 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  go  at  any 
length  into  the  question  proposed  by  the 
noble  earl,  because,  on  some  of  the  pointa 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  any  great 
difference  of  opinion..  In  every  period  of 
his  life,  he  (lord  Liverpool)  bad  supported 
the  continuance  of  the  Test  acts;  and  he 
still  thought  them  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  religious  and  civil  li- 
berties. From  what  hiul  been  stated  by 
the  right  reverend  prelate  who  spoke  first, 
it  appeared  that  this  motion  was  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  abrogating  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts  altogether ;  and  if  he 
looked  at  the  present  measure  as  impolitic 
and  dangerous,  it  was  not  so  much  on 
its  own  account  as  that  it  was  an  attempt 
to  remove  all  those  barriers  at  once.  lie 
was  old  enough  to  recollect  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  laws  was  the  subject  of 
controversy  during  a  whole  session.. 
What  was  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
resisted  both  by  the  legislature  and  by  the 
country  i  It  was  that  they  were  a  weapon 
in  our  hands  to  protect  and  secure  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties;  and  that, 
while  they  existed,  they  were  a  most  es- 
sential barrier  against  any  attempt  on  the 
church  and  constitution.  The  noble  ead 
had  said,  that  be  conceived  there  might 
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be  mtny  idditidiials  who  had  great  scru« 
pies  of  conscience  in  making  these  deda- 
ittions.  He  had  objected  to  Ihe  words 
*<  superstitious"  and  **  idolatrous^  These 
woros  were  applied  to  the  invocation  of 
sainu*  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  being 
so  applied,  he  (lord  Liverpool)  had  never 
felt  any  difficulty  in  making  those  decla- 
rations. What  was  to  be  the  e&ct  of  this 
measure  if  it  passed  i  Was  it  or  was  it 
not  to  have  the  e^ct  of  admitting 
Roman  Catholics  into  offices  of  state, 
and  into  parliament?  He  fully  agreed 
that  no  respectable  Roman  Catholic  could 
be  admitted  into  parliament  as  long  as 
the  oath  of  supremacy  remained;  but 
when  it  was  admitted,  that  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, after  the  framing  of  that  oath,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  could  not  trace 
any  period  when  they  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  if  the  oath 
of  supremacy  operated  as  an  exclusion, 
what  benefit  could  the  advocates  of  this 
measure  prooiise  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
from  the  repeal  of  the  oaths  in  question? 
He  thought  that  the  repeal  of  these  oaths 
might  be  beneficial  in  one  sense  t  taid  if 
lie  srere  satisfied  that,  by  ceooedinff  this 
point  as  a  point  of  feeling,  their  terdsMps 
were  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  of 
this  question,  he  Aoold  have  no  objection 
to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
earl.  But  had  the  noble  earl  stated,  that 
if  this  bill  were  carried,  those  who  advo- 
eated  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  that  House  would  abstain  from  bring- 
ing them  forward  again,  year  after  year  ? 
Not  a  word  had  t^en  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. What  possible  benefit,  then,  was  to 
be  derived  from  this  measure,  if  it  was 
merely  to  leave  the  question  in  all  other 
respects  just  where  it  was.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  had  told  their  lordships, 
that  it  was  a  step  to  more  important  mea* 
aures:  he  had  frankly  stated,  that  he 
considered  it  as  a  step  to  get  rid  of  all  re* 
ligious  tests  whatever.  He  (lord  Liver- 
pool) would  cheerfully  admit,  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  consider  the  feelings 
of  Roman  Catholics ;  but  then  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships 
to  consider  also  what  might  be  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Protestants.  He  did  say,  that 
when  a  proposition  was  brought  to  that 
House  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  ancient 
tests  in  this  country,  he  could  not  see 
what  benefit  could  arise  from  adopting  a 
measure  which  might  0o  some  harm,  but 
"Which  could  do  no  good  whatever. 
(VOL.  XL.) 


Lord  GrtnwUe  said*  he  had  a  totally 
difierent  view  of  the  subject  from  the  no- 
ble lord  who  had  Just  done,  and  had  also 
a  different  idea  of  its  policy  and  wisdom. 
After  the  very  able  and  eloquent  speech 
of  his  noble  friend  who  had  made  the  mo- 
tion, it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  statement  so 
luminously  laid  down,  and  he  should 
therefore  confine  himself  to  a  few  of  the 
arguments  against  the  motion.  The  noble 
lord  then  recited  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  and  contended 
that  persons  who  were  entitled  by  their 
birth  to  a  seat  in  that  House,  ought  not 
to  be  deprived  of  it  on  mere  presumption 
and  false  accusation,  but  only  when  im- 
perious necessity  called  for  such  being 
the  case.  He  would  ask  their  lordships 
then,  why  the  descendants  of  those  brave 
men  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  several 
cases  for  their  country,  and  had  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  its  liberties,  shoold  be 
now  debarred  from  their  rigbu  ?  TraOt 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  proflifftte  and 
disgmoeful  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  but  why 
ahoidd  it  be  continued  now  i  Certainly 
their  lordships  ought  to  pause  before  they 
any  longer  debarred  rrom  their  righta 
those  who  w6re  entitled  to  those  riehts 
by  their  birth,  and  the  merits  and  vidua* 
ble  services  of  their  ancestors.  With  as- 
tonishment he  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
Catholic  tenets  were  friendly  to  a  divided 
allegiance.  He  had  conversed  with  many 
of  that  body  on  this  subject,  and  never 
yet  did  he  meet  a  reasonable  Catholic 
who  could  bear  the  idea  of  this  divided 
allegiance.  The  allegiance  they  |;ave 
was  undivided,  and  what  the  law  required. 
Let  their  lordships  look  at  the  oath  upon 
their  table.  They  had  there  distinguished 
between  allegiance  and  supremacy,  be* 
cause  oaths  of  allegiance  were  taken  in 
this  country  long  before  any  oaths  of  su- 
premacy were  framed.  Every  man  was 
bound  to  swear  true  allegiance  to  the 
country.  What  was  allegiance  i  Obedi- 
ence to  the  king  in  his  courts  of  justice, 
obedience  to  him  in  his  legislature,  and 
in  the  executive  ministers  of  his  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  allegiance  which,  he 
trusted,  every  man  in  this  country  bore  to 
his  sovereign,  and  this  was  the  oath  which 
•the  Roman  Catholics  took  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  was  taken  by  their 
lordships.  There  was  no  law  in  this 
country  to  enable  the  king  (o  impose  re- 
ligious penalties  on  any  man.  If  a  man 
submitted  himself  to  that  o!>edience  which 
(8Y) 
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the  Iftws  have  gmn  to  tempyral  fubjects, 
that  was  the  obedience  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  professed.  If  that  infatuated 
sovereign  who  attempted  to  re-establish  the 
RooAan  Catholic  religion  in  this  country 
had  required  of  his  subjects  that  they 
should  join  irv  the  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
bow  woidd  their  allegiance  have  bound 
them  to  conform  to  that?  How,  then, 
did  the  repeal  of  these  oaths  release  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  their  allegiance? 
If  it  were  asked  of  him,  what  he  thought 
of  the  invocation  of  saints,  of  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  he  could  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  idoldtrous  m  him  to  join  in  such 
worship.  But,  would  their  lordships 
venture  to  say,  that  this  oath  was  not 
repealed  by  many,  not  as  relating  to  their 
own  worship,  but  in  the  calumnious  sense 
of  reviling  the  worship  of  their  fellow 
subjects  ?  "  Begiq,*'  said  his  lordship 
V  by  silencinff  these  atrocious  libels 
against  your  ^Uow  subjects:  instead  of 
iMgnifying  grounds  of  disunion,  show 
that  it  is  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
legislature  to  conciliate,  not  to  exasperate 
and  to  reconcile  and  hold  toffether,  )f  |iot 
in  one  commoQ  bond  of  ceTigiouS' belief, 
at  least  in.ooe  bond  of  political  enioni  all 
those  who  boast  the  same  origin,  who 
obey  the  same  laws,  whose  veins  glow 
with  the  same  blood,  which  has  been  shed 
in  the  same  cause,  though  not  by  all  with 
equal  chance  of  honourable  remune^ 
ration."  But  if  the  interests  of  the  Ca- 
tholics were  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  if  no  other  reasons  existed  but  what 
regarded  the  personal  feelings  of  their 
lordsliips,  he  would  implore  ihem,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  blot  from  tbe  Statute- 
book,  the  necessity  for  using  any  longer 
those  disgraceful,  iinjust,  degrading calum* 
nies,  which  roust  oe  as  disgusting  to  those 
who  were  compelled  to  utter  them,  as  to 
those  against  whom  they  were  ordered  to 
be  pronounced.  He  called  them  disgrace  • 
ful  calumnies,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  with  all  the  prejudice  which  mi^ht 
still  exist  against  the  Catholic  faith,  with 
all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made  to 
inflame  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  no 
reasonable  man  out  of  doors,  not  one  he 
was  sure  of  their  lordships,  would  under* 
take  to  say,  that  the  religion  of  Fenelon 
was  idolatry,  that  Fenebn  (he  mentioned 
him  merely  as  a  familiar  instance  out  of 
many),  worshipping  according  to  the  sin- 
cere dictates  ofchis  cooscience,  was  a  man 


to  be  shunned  and  degraded  js  a  profiioe 
worshipper  of  idols.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  was  this:  the  Catholics  brieve 
(erroneously,  according  to  our  princi|det^ 
of  belief),  that  what  is  possible  /to  Al* 
mighty  Power  is  done  by  Almigb^' 
power;  apd  this,  in  tbe  instance  of  tram- 
substantiation,  they  believe  on  a  sincece 
interpretation  of  that  same  sacred  autho- 
rity on  which  we  Protestants  believe  tbe- 
other  miracles  thereby  xecorded.  In  aU 
this  there  might  be  error,  peihaps  the 
grossest  error,  but  t|)ere  was  no  idolatry : 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  pure  feeling 
of  devotion,  addressed,  according  to  ^e 
measure  of  belief,  to  the  common  God  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  us,  indeed* 
who  were  Protestants,  and  whose  opinions 
were  of  a  different  cast,  such  a  profession 
of  faith  would  be  gross  idolatry ;  and  in 
that  sense  only  could  conscientious  Pro- 
testants take  the  path  agaitist  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  But  the  declara- 
tion oath  further  said,  that  the  sacrifice.oC 
the  mass  was  idolalrous.  Now,  of  the 
eight  hundred  in  both  Hooses  who  lately 
took  that  oalh,  he  wouki  confidently  wi 
how  many  had  read  |he  mass  book  ?  how 
mafiy  cot|id  gi^eiuiy  intelligible  accoumt  oC 
what  thfit. was*  which  they  solemnly  :8wore 
to  he  idolatry?  He  remembered'a  bold 
expression  of  oae  of  our  poets :  it  waa 
«  one  eternal  new.'*  Now,  thb  <'  one 
eternal  now''  seemed  to  be  tbe  lanpuago 
of  the  declaration  oath ;  it  was  applied  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  practised  jn 
the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  it  h^d  been  ap- 
plied ever  since,  aod  was  applied  now* 
though  the  ceremony  so  denounced  mght 
have  been  repeatedly  varied,  penbaps  en- 
tirely altered,  in  the  jojterval.  Was  it  not* 
then,  a  solenm  mockery  in;  tbe  legislature^ 
to  persist  in  taking  an  oath,  ^n  a  subject 
on  which  theyjknew  little,  and  perbapa 
had  not  reflected  at  all;  and  if  this ap* 
plied  to  their  lordships,  how  mach  more 
must  it  apply  to  churchwardens,  to  consta- 
bles, to  custom-house  officers,  to  all  those . 
who  took  it  in  shoals  at  every  quarter 
and  petty  sessions  ?  was  it  not  better  at 
once  to  remove  this  habitual  disregard  to 
tbe  most  sacred  of  all  obligations*-tbis 
constant  appeal  to  the  .Creator,  by  .men 
not  even  profeissiag  to  understand  what 
was  the  nature  of  tbe  appeal  ?  But  there 
was  still  another  objection  that  struck 
him.  He  could  imagine  a  conscientious 
Protestant,  who  might  believe  that  th^ 
.sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  erroneous,  but 
not  idQlatrous:  Qvgbt  sueli  a  sum  to  jb# 
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excluded  from  puriiatnent  ?  He  remeni'- 
bered  that  bishop  Bornet,  add  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, in  that  most  valuable  book  which 
threw  more  light  oo  his  cotemporary 
liiatory  than  any  publication  that  had 
^me  dewti  to  us,  had  both  referred 
to  a  niost  excellent  churdinian  (  Hernog) 
^o  held  the  opinion  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  though  erroneous,  was  not  ido- 
latrous. If  that  man  had  been  excluded 
horn  parliament  for  such  belief,  the  legis> 
hture  woiidd  have  lost  one  of  its  brightest 
omamentg— one  of  the  fbw  men  who,  in 
times  of  violent  persecution,  at  the  great- 
est personal  risk,  had  maintained  an  asylum 
Where  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Bngland  might  resort  to*  hear  t!ie  pure 
doctrines  v^ich  they  loved—who  had 
kept  the  fight  of  his  church  burning,  when 
rft  around  was  the  darkness  of  bigotry. 
Another  great  ornament  of  the  church,  the 
fiimous  archbishop  Sheldon,  had  main- 
tained a  similar  opittfon,  and  he  also  must 
have  been  excludied  by  this  oatb.  He 
therefore  called  ilipon  their  lordships,  first, 
to  relieve  themself  es  from  the  opprobrium 
of  uttering  a  calumny  against  tneir  fellow 
subjects ;  next,  to  relieve  alt*  Protestants 
firom  an  odth  so  dtsgustlnjg  ta  thdr  stose 
and  feeling;  thirdly,  to  put  an  end  to 
that  habttual  reproach  and  inye<Stive 
i^ainst  a  class  of  fellow  Christians  whicb, 
abhorrent  m  h  must  be  to  their  lordships 
feelings,  conld  only  be  looked  at  with 
complacency  by  certain  ignorant  or  de- 
•tgning  persons,  who  referred  to  this 
legislative  abuse  as  the  best  argument  of 
continuing  the  Catholic  exclusions.  In 
saying  this,  he  meant  no  allusion  to  any  of 
their  lordships,  but  only  to  means  that 
had  been  employed  out  of  doors ;  for  he 
was  happy  to  say,  that  in  doors  a  totaA 
change  hml  taken  pisce,  and  he  haiiled  it 
as  an  omen  of  still  better  times,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  certain  progress  of  truth,  be- 
nevolence, and  i\ni  feelinj^.  He  widied 
their  lol-dships  to  be  consistent  and  ho- 
nest. They  all  professed  that  tt  was 
improper  to  exclude  Catholics  for  religSour^ 
belief,  but  thought  that  there  was  s6m^ 
etvil  difference  of  opinion  which  threatened 
danger  and  ruin  to  the  state,  if  ^ven  one 
hereditary  peer  should  sit  among  Iheii* 
lordships  with  the  title  earned  by  the  vir- 
tues of  his  ancestor,  shouki  he  happen 
to  believe  in  purgatory,  or  if  one  member 
should  be  added  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons incumbered  with  the  belief  of  tran- 
sobstamistion.  Thus,  professing  to  have 
nothing  to  do  wHh  religious^  but  only 


with  political  opinions,  their  lordships, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  put  two  tests 
—one  merely  political,  the  other  merely 
reliffious.  Now,  how  could  the  Catholics 
bel^ve  their  lordships'  professions  to  be 
smcere  ?  Their  loroships  said  to  the  Ca- 
tholic—'<  We  exclude  you,  not  for 
reasons  of  faith,  but  for  reasons  of  state." 
The  Catholic  came  forward  and  said, 
^  Well  I  take  you  at  your  word ;  I 
cannot  change  my  reliston,  but  I  am 
ready  to  pay  the  same  dutiful  allegiance 
whicn  is  required  from  every  Protestant 
subject.  Now  give  me  your  tests.** 
Your  lordships  then  take  care  to  give  him 
a  test  which  binds  him  to  reject  every 
article  of  his  faith.  [Cheers.]  **  Do^ 
you,**  exclaimed  his  lordship  **  speak 
truth?  Are  you  lust,  are  you  honest, 
when  you  profess  abhorrence  at  excluding 
any  man  for  his  religious  opinions,  and  yet 
oflfer  him,  as  the  only  condition  of  coming 
amonc  you,  the  disclaimer  of  his  religious 
belief?  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  Is  it  you, 
or  is  it  he,  that  must  palter  with  the  most 
sacred  of  all  things— an  oath  ?  If  indeed 
your  lordships  believe  that  persons  hold- 
ing such  religious  tenets  are  unfit  to  sit 
among  you,  in  God's  name  say  so  fiiirly 
and  directly ;  but  if  you  believe  such  k 
doctrine  on  your  part  will  be  a  breach  of 
your  duty  to  God  and  man^  why  keep  this 
test  ?  I  conjure  you  for  your  own  ho- 
Bonr,  for  the  honour  of  your  government, 
m  the  name  of  trutb,  of  conscience,  and 
of  common  honesty,  expunge  from  your 
Statute  book  an  oath  which  has  made 
England  a  Iw-word  of  reproach  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Be  just  to  your- 
selves as  well  others :  let  your  professions 
and  your  actions  accord ;  and  cease  to  do 
in  fact,  what  you  are  ashamed  to  avow  in 
principle."  [Clmtinued  cheering.]  For 
himself,  he  should  be  dealing  most  un- 
faithfully with  their  lordships  if  he  did  not 
avow  his  hope  and  belief  that  if  this  test 
were  abolished,  things  would  not  stop  there. 
When  the  exclusion  rested  on  the  oath  of 
supremacy  alone.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants might  examine  more  carefirfly  and 
calmly  what  was  the  amount  of  the  civil 
difierence  of  opinion  between  them ;  and 
he  had  little  doubt  that  the  result  would 
be  to  wipe  away  the  foul  reproach  cast 
upon  us  by  the  enlightened  of  all  nations. 
That  absurd  sophism  about  divided  alle- 
giance would  be  heard  no  more.  Protest 
uints  and  Ctitholics  would  feel  assured  of 
a  cforaplete  security  in  the  conscious 
enjoyment  of  iNiual  rigbte.    At  present 
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.the  Catholic  wn  insulted  and  caliiimiiated 
for  hU  religious  belief^and  when  he  asked 
for  politi^  adYantageSy  he  was  not 
allowed  even  the  means  of  explaining  on 
what  ground  he  asked,  them.  But  let  him 
once  be  treated  as  he  ought  to  be  treated ; 
let  the  insulting  calumny  against  his  doc- 
trines cease  to  exasperate  his  mind,  and 
then  see  if  he  cannot  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant discharge  all  the  duties  of  <<  true 
all^iaoce''  which  a  subject  owes  to  his 
lawful     sovereign*      A    right    reverend 

}>relate  had  objected  to  the  motion  as  iso« 
ated,  and  had  asked,  why  was  not  the 
House  called  upon  for  a  general  inquiry  ? 
About  a  month  ago»  when  a  general 
inouiry  was  moved  for,  the  objection  was. 
Why  do  you  not  bring  forward  some  spe- 
cific measure  ?  **  We  have  (said  bis 
lordship)  accepted  the  challenge;  we 
have  brought  forward  a  epacific  measure, 
and  now  you  say,  we  have  no  objection 
to  thb  measure;  bat  come  with  us  into  a 
committee,  and  then  we  will  show  you 
another  measure  to  which  we  have  a 
atroo^  objection,  and  for  the  sake  of  that, 
we  will  reject  both.*' 

The  Lard  Ckancdlor  began  by  pajrins 
some  high  compliments  to  lords  Grey  and 
Grenville,  for  their  ability  and  eloquence, 
and  then  proceeded  to  excul|)ate  nimself 
from  any  share  in  the  resolutions  alluded 
to  by  the  former.  He  disavowed  any 
knowledge  of  them  till  be  had  seen  them 
that  morning.  Addressing  himself  to 
Ihe  question  before  the  House,  he  con- 
tended, that  the  law  of  the  land,  as  ex- 
poondal  by  its  ablest  writers,  had  defined 
«  true  allegiance  '*  to  be  allegiance  to 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and 
he  maintained,  that  the  oath  required  by 
the  statutes  of  Henry  8th  and  Eliza- 
beth was  merely  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law.  It  was  somewhat  miraculous 
that  the  Whigs  of  the  present  da]^  should 
denounce  the  Declaration  act,  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  that  most  wicked  king, 
Charles  2nd.  What !  had  they  forgotten 
that  it  was  re^nacted  afier  deliberate  dis- 
cussion in  the  first  parliament  of  William, 
the  founder  of  our  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties ?  Some  jpersons  with  a  profusion 
of  something  which  seemed  meant  to  be 
law  and  logic,  but  which  in  his  teind  was 
^either,  hsid  held  tip  the  act  of  Indem- 
nity as  if  it  protected  the  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestanu.  Now,  Uie  act  of  Indem- 
nity was  no  more  than  this ;  it  saw  that 
the  establishments  of  the  country  were 
sufficiently  guiurded  by  proper  enactments, 


and  it  then  said,  that  it  would'  not  rigidly 

Cunish  every  non*obseryance,  but  would 
e  content  with  keeping  in  its  hands  the 
power  of  exacting  ob^ence  when  it 
thought  proper ;  and  to  make  all  sure, 
this  indulgence  was  only  annual.  What, 
then,  was  meant  by  the  extravagant  pro- 
position, that  a  judge  might  act  on  the 
bench  without  taking  the  proper  oaUis, 
and  then  claim  the  indenmity.  The  real 
fact  was,  that  every  judge  took  the  oath 
upon  entering  office;  but,  supposing  it  to 
be  otherwise,  was  it  not  monstrous  lo 
think  that  a  judge  would  di^race  himself 
by  breaking  the  laws  which  he  was  called 
to  maintain  i  The  noble  lord  then  argued 
at  great  length,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  2nd  to  the  time  of  William,  who 
hadsanctiooed  the  act  of  (%aiies  Sad,  it 
had  been  thought  necessary,  for  the  ^tlh 
aervation  of  our  civil  and  rdigioas  liber* 
ties,  that  Papists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
ait  in  parliament ;  and  the  consequeiice 
was,  that  some  teat  was  absolutdy  neaea 
aaryby  which  it  might  be  ascertaiaad 
whether  a  man  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant. Now,  it  was  obvious,  that  this 
could  only  be  done  b^  some  oath  declara- 
tory of  religious  opinions.  It  was,  as 
Dr.  Paley  had  observed,  perfectly  just 
to  have  a  religious  test  of  a  political  opi- 
nion ;  nor  was  there  any  more  breach  of 
charity  or  violation  of  justice  in  exchid- 
ing  a  Catholic,  by  requiring  firom  him 
the  fulfihnent  of  certain  conditioos,  than 
there  was  in  disqualifying  a  Protestant 
who  had  notSOM.  a-year.  He  therefore 
called  upon  die  House,  as  it  had  any  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  as  settled  by  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, and  mainly  preserved  by  this 
very  oath,  not  to  commit  the  unpardona- 
ble crime  against  posterity  of  transmit- 
ting to  them  their  civil  and  religious  li- 
berties impaired  or  endangered.     . 

The  Earl  of  Harromby  said,  he  would 
support  the  motion,  though  be  doubted 
the  expediency  of  reviving  the  subject 
ao  aoon.  What  he  bad  heard  from  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down  was  not  calculated  to  remoye  bis 
resret  at  this  renewed  discussion ;  for  his 
iH^Ie  and  learned  friend  had  advanced 
doctrines,  in  opposition  to  the  motion, 
which  he  had  trusted  were  for  ever  aban- 
doned. His  noble  friend,  indeed,  pro- 
fessed his  unwillingness  to  exclude  men  on 
account  of  their  religions  belief,  but  the 
infteence  firom  his  speech  was  directly 
contrary  to  its  declaration ;  for  tf  his  ap- 
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Srobation  of  the  Test  act  arose  frOB  ilt 
emanding  of  every  man  whether  he  was 
a  Catholic  or  Protestant,  what  was  this 
but  approvmg  the  principle  of  exclusion 
for  religion  ?  And  as  to  the  other  ground 
that  it  was  no  more  than  a  religious  test 
of  a  political  opinion,  what  need  of  this 
additional  one  when  one  existed  already  i 
The  only  purpose  whidi  the  Declaration 
act  answered  was,  to  exasperate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Catholics,  and  disgust  those 
ofall  reasonable  Protestants.  For  him- 
self, he  did  indeed  beliere,  that  many  of 
the  practices  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
laity  and  priesthood  in  Catholic  countries 
were  idolatrous ;  but  he  saw  no  idolatry 
in  the  recommcsMiatiott  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  great  authority  of  the  Catho* 
lie  church.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  venerable  moo  who  had  didiberately 
framed  the  articles  of  tbe  diurch  of  Eng- 
land had  nbt  called  tiaosubstantiatioo  ami 
the  adoration  of  saints  by  such  hard  and 
violent  and  abusive  names  as  were  used 
by  the  framers  of  the  declaration-oath,  in 
the  midtt  of  the  senseless  panic  arising  out 
of  a  pretended  plot.  The  articles  <^ed 
these  doctrines  merely  by  the  term  of 
.**  a  fond  thin^."  Why,  dierefore,  should 
their  lordships  be  compelled  to  adopt 
abusive  and  insulting  language,  which  the 
church  itself  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  use?  His  learned  and  noble  friend 
had  laid  great  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  Declaration  act,  though  originally 
passed  by  Charles  2nd  had  been  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  William,  and 
had  called  it  a  free  and  deliberate  act  of 
his  first  parliament.  Surely  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  tell  their  lord$hips,  that  there 
never  was  a  period  when  cakn  delibera- 
tion was  less  likely  to  be  exercised  in  any 
matter  relating  to  the  Catholics  than  in 
the  first  parliament  of  William.  The 
whole  nation  was  exasperated  against  the 
Catholics,  the  Catholic  king  just  bani$hed 
was  in  arms  to  regain  the  throne  and  re- 
establish Popery,  if  he  could.  Surely 
this  was  not  a  tnne  for  any  alleviation  of 
the  laws  agamst  Popery.  The  time  of 
the  Popish  plot  itself  was  h«rdly  less  suit- 
able for  a  fierrouiable  consideration  of  the 
aubject.  No  such  reasons  exifted  now 
for  gallinff  and  insulting  the  feelings  of 
our  Cathouc  brethren ;  and  the  more  pure 
our  own  religion  was,  the  leu  fitting  was 
jit  that  we  should  make  it  an  instrument 
of  abusing  the  religion  of  others.  He  was 
not  so  proud  of  the  character  of  a  <<  good 
bater,*^  as  a  celebrated  man  had  professed 


himself  to  be ;  he  thought  it  tery  possiUo 
to  be  a  good  Protestant  without  oilumniat* 
ing  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic ;  and  he 
WM  desirous,  for  one,  to  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  using  expressions  abhori- 
rent  to  Christian  charity,  and  shocking 
without  ^object  the  feeUngs  of  our  fellow 
men. 

Earl  BathurH  said,  that  the  question 
was,  whether  the  oath  of  supremacy  waa 
sufficient  Co  exclude  Catholics  from  par* 
h'ament?  He  thought  not;  and  this  he 
eat  hered  from  the  preamble  oftheSOth  of 
Charles  2nd ;  for  ir  the  oath  of  supremacy 
had  been  reckoned  sufficient,  all  thai 
would  have  been  necessary  in  framing  the 
act  of  Cbaries  would  have  been  to  require 
their  lordships  to  take  the  same  oath  here- 
tofore  taken  by  the  Commons.  Both 
Houses  were  therefore  included  in  tbe 
new  act,  and  the  declaration  was  added^ 
on  the  conviction  that  some  further  seco* 
rity  was  necessanr  to  keep  Catholics  out 
of  parliament.  'Hie  noUe  earl  proceeded 
next  to  show  that  the  reference  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  before  them  to  the 
Slst  of  the  king  indicated  this  to  be  only 
the  first  step  to  take  away  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  declared  that  upon  thia 
ground  he  must  oppose  it. 
^  Earl  Grejf  replied  with  great  anima- 
tion. After  repHBlling  the  imputation  of 
attemptin|(  to  eflbct  ulterior  objects  by 
any  insidious  means,  be  contended  that 
the  act  of  Charles  2nd  had  been  occasion- 
ed bv  the  bimd  fury  which  agitated  the 
minds  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  not  by 
the  presence  of  any  Catholics  in  parlia- 
ment. He  now  stated,  afler  accurate  in- 
quiry, that  Catholics  did  not  then  sit  in 
narliaroent.  The  application  by  certain 
Protestants  to  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  he  could  not,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  character  of  that  noble  lord, 
and  his  uniform  disposition  on  this  subject, 
ascribe  to  ver^  pure  and  perfect  zeal.  Il 
was  not  the  intention,  aind  it  would  not 
be  the  effect  of  this  bill,  to  introduce  Ca- 
tholics into  parliament:  its  object  wap 
conciliation.  If  thev  would  apply  this 
test,  let  them  do  it  at  feast  Ip  decent  terms. 
Upon  what  pretence  could  the  learned 
lord  apply  the  charte  of  si^>erstition  and 
idolatry  to  the  Catholics  ?  The  invoca- 
tion of  sainto  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
as  understood  by  intelligent  Catholics 
were  neither  superstition  nor  .  idola- 
try. While  ^o  two  sects  agreed  as  to 
speculative  opinions,  and  scarcely  any 
two  in^ivid^w  of  one  se^  t^greedt  what 
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^ptnid'  had  we  to  pronounce  this  anathe- 
ma against  the  CathoUcs?  While  the 
whole  Christian  world,  up  to  the 
time  of  Henry  8th,  and  four-fiahs 
of  the  believers  of  the  Messed  Gospel 
at  this  day,  received  those  doctrines  as 
aacred,  with  what  modesty  or  .sense  could 
we  pronounce  them  superstition  and  ido- 
htry? 

The  House  then  divided:  Contents, 
49,  Proxies,  S5;  82.  Not  Contents,  72, 
Proxi^,  69;  141.  Majority  against  the 
Mil,  59. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thurtdagf  June  10. 

Oaol  DsLivtiftiBv;}  Mr.  WaUrn 
rose,  pursuant  to^  his  notice,  to  brtn^ 
forward  a  motion,  the  object  of  which, 
he  said  was,  to  obtain  a  more  fireauent 
Delivery  of  the  Oaoh  of  those  unkyrtu^ 
hate  persons  who  now  often  la^  six,  seven, 
find  even:  eight  months  in  prison,  before 
they  are  brought  to  trial.  It  was  possi- 
ble some  genueman  might  tbinit  that  a 
proposition  of  that  sort,  whfeh  tended  to 
a  material  alteration  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  administering  the  laws,  would 
have  been  better  in  the  hands  of  some 
Ironmirable  gentleman  who  was  a  member 
of  the  learned  profession ;  but  the  Hocis^ 
would  see  that  his  proposd  did  not  involve 
any  intricate  question  of  law; — ^it  did  not 
involve  any  consideration  of  doubtful  jus- 
tfee,  or  even,  he  thought,  of  doubtful 
policy.  It  was  founded  upon  a  plain  and 
obvious  principle,  which,  at  all  events, 
in  the  abstract,  wouM  meet  universal  ac* 
quiescence  and  approbation ;  namely,  that 
no  man  shou^d  be  punished  before  he  is 
brought  to  trial.  And  he  then  contended, 
that  the  interval  between  the  summer  and 
i)ie  Lent  assises  occasioned  a  duration  of 
imprisonment  before  trial,  which  was  in 
effect  a  most  severe  punishment,  and  which 
6onld  not  be  justified  upon  any  plea  what- 
ever. He  said,'  he  was  aware  that  any 
l^raXion  of  the  eHminal  law  of  the  coun- 

atit  even  of  the  established  mode  of 
inistering  the  criminal  law,  should  be 
received  in  the  first  instance  with*  jealousy, 
and  adonted  with  great  caution  ;  but  his 
prdpositfon  went  in  effect  to  no  alteration, 
tfitiet  than  sis  affecting  those  who  have 
the  labour  of  carrying  the  law  into  exe* 
oution.  There  was  no  alteration  evto  of 
aAy  part  Of  the  process  of  the  la^,— 'the 
wtfk  oSject  was^  a  more  frequent  ddtvery 
tf  t&egtfoby  aiiidl]9^lh8tflNaiia  fo^fibct 


an  sHeviation  of  €h^  suffering  of  long  im- 
prfeonment,  and  the  removal  of  that  dis- 
grace to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  he  contended,  was  brought 
upon  it  by  inflicting  sudi  a  punishment 
upon  men  before  they  were  tried,  as  now 
was  frequently  the  cascf.— Mr.  Western 
here  went  into  a  variety  of  observations, 
th  show  that  a  more  frequent  delivery  of 
the  gads  would  be  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution ;  and  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  liltewise  to  show,  that  it 
would  be  more  conformable  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  to  theaneient  law  certainly,  and 
even  to  the  unrepealed  existing  statute 
law — the  institutions  of  ibrmer  times,-^ 
those  enactments,  upon  which  the  basis 
of  the  administration  of  justice  was  ibund- 
ed  in  this  country,  strongly  marked'  an 
anxious  desire  to  j^tebt  the  subject,  not 
only  from  unjust  iihprisonment  by  incom- 
petent authority,  but  fVom  long  imprison- 
ment before  trial  also;  which,  in  truth, 
was  always  considered  as  unjust  imprison- 
ment.  The  provisons  of  Magna  Charta 
evidently  bad  this  object  in  view.  Thosjfe 
words,  which  the  statute  was  made  to 
speak,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sovereign, — «  Null!  vendemus,  nulli  ne- 
gabimus  aut  differemus  rectum  vel  justiv. 
tiam,''-— comprehended  an  assurance  that 
justice  should  not  be  delayed  any  more 
than  sold  or  denied.  <<  Nu&i  diffhrermu^*^ 
though  directed  to  other  cases  than  that 
of  mere  delay,  yet  was  pointed  to  that 
also.  Lord  Coke,  when  commenting  | 
upon  this  statute,  said,  *<  And  hereby  it  / 
appears  that  Justitia  debet  esse  libera, 
plena,  cderis^  celeris,  quia  dilatio  justi- 
tiee  est  qusedam  negatio.  Could  it  be  said 
that  six  or  eight  months  imprisonment 
was  not  dilatio  justitia  P*  Lord  Cok^ 
again  observes,  upon  the  writ  de  Odio  et 
Otiat  which  was  granted  for  certain  of- 
fences not  bailable.  *'  Yet  the  law  did 
so  highly  hate  the  long  imprisonment  of 
any  man  before  trid,  though  accused  of 
an  heinous  o&nce,  that  it  gave  hhn  this 
writ.''  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  says,—* 
"  The  greater  the  offence  *  chargedf^  the 
more  horrible  the  sufferings  of  the  persoil 
accused,  in  die  interval  b^ween  his  com- 
mitment, and  tfaat  of  his  being  broughtbe^ 
fore  a  jury  of  hiscoutttry."  And  again,  id 
commenting  upon  the  statute  of  Gloucea^ 
ter,  lord  Coke  says,—"  Lex  Angliss  est 
Lex  Misericordise  for  three  causes ;  firsts 
because  innocent  men  shafll  not  be  worn 
and  wAsted  by  long  imprisonment ;  but  as 
hereby^  and  by  fb»  provisions  of  MagnA 
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Chanm  speedily  oome  to  trial"— A*  to 
tbe  e^UUog  law,  it  wm  certain  that  .there 
was  an  unrepealed  statute,  which  provid- 
ed, <<  that  tbe  gAols  of  tbe.kingdom  should 
be  delivered  tbxe^  times  a* year,  and  more 
eflen,  if  ne^  be ;"  and  that  lord  Coke 
considered  that  statute  .to  >b^  the  Mw  of 
tbe  land  at  the  time  he  wrote*     The 
prefteot  justices  or  judges  qf  assize  and 
JUid  Prius  came  .into  use  in  the  room  of 
the  ancient  justices  in  Eiyre,  ^iticiarii  in 
iiinere^  and   are  more    immediately  de- 
rived  from  the  stat.  of  the  13th  of  Edward 
1st  c  SO,  which  says,  «  From  henceforth 
two  justices  swprn  shall  be  assigned,  be- 
fore whom  assizes  shall  be  (aken,  and.they 
shall  associate    one  or  two    discreetest 
knights,  who. shall  take  the iSssizes  three 
times  in  the  year."    And  then,  points  out 
those  stated  particular  timoi.      %  the 
Stat*  27ch  of  Edward  1st  c.  3,  these  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  made  also  justices  oX 
gaol  delivery,  in  these,  words :— "  We  for 
the  utility  of  our  realm,   &c.  have  or-* 
daiqed,  that  justices  assigned  to  take  as- 
sizes in  every  county, )  ioomediately  after 
the  assizes  taken,  Qhall  remain,  and  by 
our  writ  shall  deliver  t^.gaols,  of  all  man- 
ner of  prisoners,  after  the  forni  of  the 
gaol  deliveries  bsefore-tim^  used/'    Here 
then  ,we  see .  tbe  justices  of  assizes  and 
Nisi     Prius,    who    were   af^oiated    to 
take  assizes  at  ^iree  stated  tpes  in  the 
vear,    are    directed,    after   the^    shall 
have    taken   their  assJjEe   to  deliver  the 
gaols ;  and,  it  must    be  presumed,  that 
after  each  and  every  such  taking  of  assizes 
they  did  so  deliver  the  gaolSt  An  act  was 
afterwards  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  8rd,  c.  2 ;  the  titJe  of 
which  describes  it  to  be  an  act  by  which 
the  authority  of  Justices  of  Assize  and 
Gaol.Delivery,  and  Justices  of  the  PeacO) 
was  pointed  out;  and  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  <<  good  and  discreet  per- 
**  sons,  other  than  pf  the  places^  should 
<<  be  assigned  in  all  the  shires  of  England 
<*  to  take  AssixeSf  Juries,  and  CertificQ' 
<*  tiotUf  and  deliver  the  gaols  at  least  three 
**  times   in    the  ^ar^    and   more   often 
"  if  need  6f."    Lord  Coke,  commenting 
upon  the  commission  of  Gaol  Delivery, 
and  referring  to  this  statute,  says,—*'  By 
**  the  Law  op  the  Land,  ne  homines  di^ 
**  deiineantur  in  jprisqn^  ;   but  that  they 
**  mighireceheplaMmetceleremptsticiam, 
'<  this  commission  was  instituted,  and  b^ 
**  this  commission  gaols  ought  to  be  deli- 
*'  vered  thrice  in  the  year,  and  oftener  if 
•*\  need  he :"— thus  using  the  very  words 


of  .tbis  statute,  and  abofi^ng  that  be  coq-^ 
side^ed,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  that  the 
law  of  the  land  required  that  the  gaols 
should  be  delivered  at  least  three  times  in 
the  year.  Here  then,  in  regard  to  tbe 
law  upon  the  subject,  we  have  a  statuto 
special  apd  direct  in  its  enactments* 
drawn  from  the  best  times  of  our  history, 
— ^quoted  and  commented  upon  by  the 
first  authority,— ooQsidered  by  lord  Coke 
himself  not  only  to  be  the  law,  but  the 
gbry  of  the  law,  that  men  should  not  he 
long  detained  in  prison,  but  shoukl  have 
full  apd ipee<iy  justice.  Could  it  belaid 
that  a  man  imprisoned  in  July,  not  bvought 
to  trial  till  We  the  fpUowing  March, 
—(and  that  many  su^h  had  been,  ho 
would  show  bj  the  papers  he  had/^ajled 
for),— had  received  full  and  speedy  jus- 
tice .{r-So  f^r  from  it,  had  he  not  in  effect 
bee^  wm  and  wasied  by  long  unprison- 
meat,— had  he  m^  see^  the  summer  in 
great  part  pass  over  hjs  head,-*-if  a  la- 
bourer in  £tgriculture,i  his  harvest  lost,— r 
tjie  autumn  past,— *tben  a  loog  dxeary 
winter  in  gap],  and  eyen  ihe  spring  far 
advanced,  before  lie  is  brought  before  a 
Jury  for  bis  trial,  and  then  perhaps  ac- 

Sitted,.  as.  it  should  be  remarked  mora 
in  one-third  of  |he  prisoners  tried  con- 
stantly were.— If  then,  said  Mr.  Western^ 
it. was  Qonaidered  to  be  the  law,  and  to  be 
necessary,  at  the  time  lord  Coke  wrote, 
to  deliver  the  gaols  three  times  a  year  at 
least,  how  much  more  necessary  was  it  at 
the  Jtio^  he  was  speaking,  whenjso  vast  an 
augmentation  of  the  .number  of  delin- 
quents had  unfortunately  taken  j^ce, 
and  wbeix  at  that  moment  the  saols  of  the 
kiflgdom^were  crowded  beyond  what  they 
could  contain*  He  was  desirous  to  point 
distinctly  to  the  House  from  the  papers 
uppa.  the  table,  the  effects  of  the  present 
practice  of  delivering  the  gaols  only  twice 
in  the  year«  He  would  show  it  rather  in 
detail  in  the  first  instance,  by  refetring  to 
some  of  the  returns  separately,  and.  then 
the  whole  collectively ;  the  .first  he  had  io 
his  hand. was  that  of  the  county  of  Kent. 
It  appeared  that  at  Maidstone  last  As-^ 
sizes,  there,  were  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven prisoners  for  trial ;  of  these^ 
twenty- nine  were  io  prison  before  the  1st 
of  October  last,  eighty- three  before  the 
1st  of  January,  which,  together  with 
those'  that  were  subsequently  imprisoned* 
made  up  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
aeventy-seveo.  By-therbye,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  one.  more  eaof  delivery  some 
time  in  January,  wotila  have  reduced  the 
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Dun^bert  before  trial,  to bet>rovided brand 
inaintalnedy  and  for  whom  buildings  mtist 
be  erected,  from  one  hundred  and  seven- 
tjr*aeyen  to  ninety-four,  and  of  course  the 
same  in  other  counties.  But  the  {>oint  to 
which  he  then  wished  to  call  the  attention 
«f  the  House,  and  which  was  still  more 
important,  was,  the  injustice  which  these 
prisoners  had  suflisred,  particularly  those 
in  prison  before  the  1st  of  October,  the 
^orteH  period  of  confinement  of  whom 
before  trial  had  been  six  months;  nothing 
could  show  more  strikingly  the  cruelty  of 
auch  confinement  in  prison,  than  the 
known  ^t  that  a  sentence  of  six  months 
imprisonment  was  considered  sufficient 
punishment  for  half  the  felonies  that 
were  committed*  But  the  case  became 
yet  stronger  when  we  considered  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  were  afterwards 
acquitted ;  seventeen  of  the  twenty-nine 
above-mentioned  were  acquitted ;  nine  of 
the  seventeen  were  discharged  by  pro- 
damation,  having  no  bill  found  against 
Ibem,  or  not  prosecuted.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  return,  it  appears  that  twenty* 
five  convicted  felons  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  the  feit^eif  period  of  confine- 
ment of  whom  was  six  months.  It  might 
be  said,  that  some  of  these  were  impri* 
aoned  some  months  before  trial ;  but  was 
not  this  another  illustration  of  the  un- 
questionable injustice  of  long  detention 
before  trial?  It  was  common  for  the 
Court  to  address  the  prisoner,  and  tell 
him,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  time  he 
had  lain  in  prison,  his  sentence  was,  to 
further  imprisonment  for  one  month  only ; 
two  men  thus  brought  to  the  bar,  who  bad 
each  been  in  prison  five  months,— -the  one 
convicted,  is  told  that  his  sentence  is  one 
month  imprisonment  only,  in  consequence 
of  five  already  suffered,— the  other  is  put 
up  aflerwards,  and  a  jurv  of  his  coimtry 
return  a  verdict  o(noi  guilty,  yet  has  he  en- 
dured five*sixths  of  the  punbhment  of  the 
one  who  was  convicted:-  there  were  three 
at  Msidstone,  who,  after  being  about 
•even  months  in  prison,  were  discharged 
by  proclamation,  whilst  various  convicted 
felons  suffered  six-sevenths  onlv  of  the 
punishment  (including  their  imprisonment 
oefore  and  ai^er  triaV),  which  was  inflicted 
upon  these  three  persons  against  whom 
no  bill  of  indictment  was  found.  By  the 
returns  of  the  last  Lent  Assizes  at 
Chelmsford,  the  cases  were  not  less  strik- 
ing than  those  of  Maidstone ;  the  total 
number  tried  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
aix.    Of  these,  twenty 'five  were  in  prison 


•I 


befolre  die  1st  of  October;  of  whooi,  efeteQ 
were  acquitted,  and  of  these  deven,  six 
were  discharged  by  proclamation;  twa 
were  in  prison  eight  months,  three  seven 
months  and  fifteen  days,  three  six  months 
and  fifteen  days:  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  felony  were' 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
imprisonment  under  six  months.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appeared  by  the  papers  on  the 
table,  that  four  hundred  and  five  of  those 
persons  who  were  tried  at  the  last  assises 
had  been  in  gaol  before  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, whilst  from  the  annual  return  it  would 
be  seen  that  eight  hundred  persons,  con« 
victed  of  felony,  suffered  under  their  sen- 
tence a'  lighter  punishment  than  the  four 
hundred  and  five  had  experienced  before 
trial.  Mr.  Western  begged  the  House 
further  to  remark  that,  if  there  was  ano- 
ther gaol  delivery  some  time  in  January, 
it  would  diminish  very  nearly  one*half  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  before  trial, 
which  it  was  now  neccessary  to  provide 
room  for  in  the  gaols,  and  to  maintain  so 
many  months  longer.  This  was  an  im« 
portent  consideration  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  present  moment  pecu- 
liarly so,  when  our  gaols  were  crowded 
beyond  what  they  could  contain.  The 
House  had  appointed  a  committee  ^  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  gairfsr.  the  ma* 
nageroent  pursued  in  them,  and  the  dis-^ 
cipline  of  the  prisoners.  That  committee, 
he  doubted  not,  would  have  a  wretched 
tale  to  unfold.  The  report  upon  the  table 
which  had  been  called  for  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  been  communicated 
to  the  House,  would  show  a  singular  state 
of  non-conformity  to  law,  in  the  conditioa 
of  most  of  our  gaols,  and  prove  distinctly 
how  much  some  essential  improvements 
required  to  be  generally  enforced.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  seen  that 
eighty-five  gaols,  which  were  stated  in  the 
return  to  l^  capable  of  containing  only 
7,^1^  prisoners,  had  in  them  at  one  time 
10,628«  By  the  same  return,  it  would  be 
seen  how  excessively  defective  are  the 
means  of  classification.  By  the  24th  of 
the  king,  the  number  of  classes  or  depart- 
ments pointed  out  to  be  essentially  neces- 
sary, amount  to  eleven  in  number ;  and 
even  these  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  of- 
fenders of  different  descriptions  properly 
separated  from  each  other,  and  prevent 
the  fatal  mischief  of  associating  the  youn^ 
offender  with  the  hardy  and  inveterate 
practitioner.  Now,  out  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty -eight  prisons,  of  all  descvip- 
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tioDS»  it  appeared  that  leventeen  only 
were  classed  or  divided  according  to  law ; 
ninety  bad  only  tiro  divisions,  merely  to 
sepaniiU  piales  from  females;  fifly-eigbt 
had  only  three ;  fifty-one,  four ;  nineteen, 
five,  and  so  on;  seventeen  only  being 
classed  or  divided  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  that  statute.  In  the  return  it 
was  also  stated,  that  one  hundred  and 
Dinety-four  pould  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  divisions  without  new  build- 
inf^  or  incurring  great  expense ;  others 
might*  with  comparatively  small  expense ; 
and  many  others  were  either  altering  and 
improving  their  gaols,  or  were  under  di- 
rections and  oraers  for  that  purpose. 
That  same  statute  gives  directions  for 
materials  to  be  found  and  prisoners  set  to 
work ;  but,  in  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  of  the  prisons  no  work  at  all  was  done ; 
in  sixu-four  some  work  was  done.  And  in 
some  few  of  those  sixty-ibur  a  considerable 
deal  had  been  accomplished.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  palaces  for  prisoners ;  but  the 
prisons  should  be  airy  and  healthy,  with 
hard  fare  and  hard  labour,  and  ample 
means  of  separating  the  different  charac- 
ters and  shades  of  guilt.  He  entreated 
the  House  to  consider,  that  if  the  great 
work  was  to  be  accomplished,  to  which  in 
fact  they  w^e  pledsed,  of  improving  the 
gaols  or  the  kingdom,  of  reforming  the 
present  management,  and  establishmg  a 
better  discipline,  that  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed would  materially  aid  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object,  by  immediately 
reducing  the  number  of  prisoners,  for 
whom  accommodation  was  to  be  found ; 
and  would  be  essentially  useful  in  various 
other  ways.  By  diminishing,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  duration  of  imprisonment  be- 
fore trial,  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  inno- 
cent, or  Uie  young  offenders,  woufd  be  more 
than  proportion^y  diminished.  It  was 
only  by  the  means  which  time  afforded, 
that  the  work  of  corruotion  and  debase- 
ment could  be  accomplished.  The  first 
effect  of  imprisonment  might  be  as  salu- 
tary as  it  was  painful ;  but  time  soon  wore 
away  the  first  impression,  and  then  the 
effects  of  example  and  vicious  association 
began  to  operate  in  full  force.  The  mind 
became  paralysed ;  habiu  of  idleness  were 
easily  formra;  the  character  changed 
altogether ;  and  the  unlTortunate  beings, 
thus  corrupted  and  debased,  were  turned 
loose  again  upon  society,  to  contamuate 
and  cornmt  others.  Besides  which,  the 
efficacy  of  the  law  was  lost,  by  its  tardy 
operation.  The  hand  of  justice  must 
(VOL.  XL.) 


strike  promptly] 
Mr.  Western  th< 


to  strike  effBCtivelv.— 
en  said,  that  he  would  not 
anticipate  objections  that  might  be  pos- 
sibly ursed  against  a  more  frequent  de- 
livery of  the  gaols;  nor  would  he  attempt 
to  point  out  Uie  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  effected,  and  which  he  thoueht  was  the 
business  of  the  executive  to  devise.  It 
might  very  probably  be  remarked,  that 
such  additional  duty  would  require  an 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  judges; 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  he  thougHt 
extremely  probable.  But,  if  it  was 
necessary,  was  that  an  objection?  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  vast  increase  of 
business  did  require  an  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  the  judges.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  sa^ng,  that  he  was  also  de- 
cidedly of  opmion  that  their  salaries 
shoula  be  augmented  likewise,  though  the 
salary  had  b^n  increased  so  late  as  the 
49th  of  the  present  king,  yet  it  was  quite 
inadequate  to  the  character  and  duties  of 
die  high  and  important  situations  which 
they  held.  As  to  the  idea  of  throwing 
more  weight  of  the  bushiess  upon  the 
quarter  sessions,  it  was  what  he  certainly 
did  not  approve.  The  sessions  had,  last 
year,   tried  upwards  of  seven  thousand 

Srisoners,  out  of  thirteen  thousand.  He 
id  not  wish  to  see  the  magistrates  in 
their  sessions  take  higher  classes  of  offence 
than  they  did  at  present ;  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent, he  thought  they  went  quite  far 
enouffh  in  that  respect— four  hundred 
and  torty-eij^ht  persons  were  transported 
by  the  sessions  last  year.  The  burthen 
of  their  duties  were  already,  in  some 
places,  beyond  what  the  magistrates 
could  well  get  through;  and,  if  these 
were  to  be  increased,  we  should  be 
obliged  soon  to  have  pensioned  chairmen 
upon  every  bench  in  the  country,  and 
which,  above  all  things,  he  shoula  most 
deprecate. — He  concluded  by  moving, 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  humbly  to  represent  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  that  this  House  has 
taken  into  its  serious  consideration  the 
returns  of  prisoners  tried  in  the  last  Lent 
assizes,  in  England  and  Wales,  which,  in 
consequence  of  an  address  of  this  Hous^ 
his  Royal  Highness  was  graciously 
pleased  to  order  to  be  laid  before  it ;  and 
further  to  represent  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, that  it  appears  by  the  said  returns, 
that,  of  the  prisoners  tried  at  the  last 
assises  in  Englaitd  and  Wales,  exclusive 
of  Middlesex,  4:05  were  in  prison  before 
(3Z) 
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the  l8t  of  October  l&st,  which  number  was 
increased  to  1,^0  before  the  Ist  of 
January,  and  which  was  further  increased 
to  2,700  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Lent  assizes ;  that  those  of  the  first  pe- 
riod had  consequently  lain  in  prison  from 
six  to  eight  months  before  they  were 
brought  to  trial ;  those  of  the  second  pe- 
riod from  three  to  six  months;  and 
together  accumulating  the  total  number 
beyond  what  the  gaols  are  capable  of 
containing ;  that  this  Mouse  cannot  but 
feel,  that,  though  the  practice  has  now 
prevailed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  of  delivering  the  gaols  only  twice 
a  year,  that  yet  so  long  an  interval  as 
that  which  occurs  between  the  Summer 
and  Spring  assizes,  and  so  Ions  a  delay 
of  justice  as  necessarily  follows  tnerefrom, 
id  productive  of  the  most  iniurious  and 
fatal  consequences  ;  that,  without  detail- 
ing the  various  evils  attendant  upon  long 
imprisonment,  and  the  obvious  injustice 
of  inflicting  so  severe  a  punidhnlent  be- 
fore trial,  tiiis  House  thinks  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  it  appears  by  the  said 
returns,  that  a  very  lafgis  proportion  of 
those  prisoners,  who  have  been  actually 
i^onvicted  Of  felony,  have  been  considered 
to  be  'sufficiently  punished  by  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  one-seventh  of  tho  total  number  have 
actually  endured  before  they  are  brought 
before  a  jury  of  their  country ;  that  this 
House,  adverting  to  the  practice  of 
former  times,  has  seen,  that  in  all  those 
enactments  on  which  the  b^sis  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  founded,  that  it 
has  ever  been  a  primary  object  of  the 
laws  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  long  im- 
prisonment before  trial;  that,  without  re* 
citing  the  different  provisions  that  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  our  history  have  been 
enacted  for  this  purpose,  this  HoUse  will 
only  beg  leave  to  point  out  and  humbly 
to  represent  to  his  Koyal  Highness,  that 
the  statute  of  4th  Edward  Srd,  c.  2, 
ordains,  that  <  sdod  and  discreet  persons, 

<  other  than  of  the  places,  shall  be  assigned 

*  in  all  the  shires  of  England,    to  take 

*  assizes,  juries,  and    certifications,  and 

<  deliver  the  gaols  at  least  three  times  in 

*  the  year,  and  more  of^en,  if  need  be ;' 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  the 
eaols  three  times  a  year  at  that  period, 
that  necessity  is  inbreased  beyond  com- 
parison by  the  van  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  delinquents  which  has  taken 
place  in  late  years,  and  which  this  House 
nas  9een  with  infinite  anxiety  and  regret : 


and,  therefore,  under  all  the^  drcnm* 
stances  and  considerations,  to  entreat  that 
his  Royal  Highness  will  be  gradousiy 
pleasedfto  give  directions  that,  accorditi^ 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  statute  ot 
Edward  Srd  commissions  of  gaol  delivery* 
may  be  issued  three  times  a  year,  ana 
more  often  if  need  be;  and  that  this 
House  will  make  good  any  expensei^ 
attending  the  same/' 

The  Attorney  General  contended,  that 
the  statute  of  Edward  Srd  refbrred  nof 
to  justices  of  assize,  but  only  to  justices 
of  peace,  and  referred  only  to  a  gaol  de* 
livery  with  respect  to  those  minor  offences 
cognizable  by  the  quarter  sessions.  If  the 
hon.  member  wished  that  there  should  be 
a  more  frequent  gaol  delivery  by  the 
twelve  judges  who  constituted  the  pre- 
sent judicial  administration  of  the  country, 
he  could  assure  him  that  it  #ould  be  im- 
possible. There  «tas  no  class  of  eminent 
public  men  whose  duties  were  so  constant; 
whose  time  was  so  completely  appro^ 
priaied  to  the  disbharge  or  their  varioui 
important  funbtions,  as  the  judges  of  the 
land.  Even  tn  timse  occasional  casei 
when  what  was  called  a  Special  Coromis^ 
sion  nras  issued,  the  tegulbr  and  ordinary 
adihinistration  of  lustice  was  necessarily 
suspended.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
talents  and  devotion  of  the  great  body  of 
gentlemen  who  as  magistrates  at  the 
quarter  sessions  administered  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  country  with  reference  to 
minor  delinquencies,  and  suggested  that 
a  great  alleviation  of  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  hon.  gentlen^an  might  be 
effected  were  those  gentlemen  to  extend 
their  public  services,  by  making  such  an 
Arrangement  in  their  various  adjourn- 
ments, &c.  as  would  enable  them  to  hdd 
a  sessions  eight,  instead  of  four  times  in 
the  year.  Convicted,  however,  that  k 
general  gaol  delivery  c6uld  not  more  fire- 
ou^ntly  take  place^  without  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  judges,  a  measure  which 
he  must  long  pause  to  consider  tmfbre  he 
could  consent  to  its  adoptidn,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  move  the  previous  ^i^tion  6tk 
the  hon.  gentleman's  motion. 

Mr.  Bennet  observed,  that  all  parties 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  Ihe  evil ; 
the  only  diffi^rence  was  with  respect  to 
the  remedy.  He  was  not  himself  iiware 
of  the  evils  that  would  arise  frbm  increas- 
ing the  number  of  judges,  biit  h^  knew 
the  evils  that  existed  in  the  present  admi- 
nistration of  justice.    He  could  not  hel^ 
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m  tbi|l  gofer^ment  w^  to  blame 
Tor  notwring  themselTes  proposed  some 
s|>ecific  jAas^  on  a  subj[ect  so  pregnant 
with  eyuBf  especially  in  the  Northern 
counties.  He  had  knovni  a  case  in  one 
of  these  counties»  in  which  a  man  had 
been  imprisoned  for  eleven  months,  and 
eyentiuulv  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill 
•sainst  him.  It  appeared  Siat  some  mis- 
tfdce  had  arisen  in  the  ^  circumstances 
which  caused  the  commitment  of  that 
person;  but  although  that  mistake  was 
foon  after  discovered^  it  was  impossible 
io  discharge  him  but  in  due  course  of  law. 
This  was  certainly  an  extreme  case*  but 
otI\er  cases  of  great  hardship  were  con- 
atantly  occurring.  He  hoped  his  bon. 
friend  would  persist  in  his  end^vour  to 
give  to  the  people  of  England, ^h^t  a 
good  police  required— that  those  who 
committed  offences  might  be  speedily 
hrou^t  to  justice,  and  those  who  were 
innocent  speedily  discharged. 

Mr.  Bathunt  said,  thenon,  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  inix^  up  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  motion  another 
jrhich  h^d  nothing  to  do  with  it,  namely, 
that  of  the  Northern  assizes.  As  the 
fourts  of  law  were  at  present  constituted, 
It  was  impossible  for  the  judges  to  affoi^d 
to  all  England  a  greater  number  of  gaol 
jleliveries  than  was  provided  for  by  two 
assizes.  This  could  ^oly  be  effected  by 
fome  alteration  in  the  number  or  consti* 
iution  of  our  courtt  of  law. 

.Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  said,  as  this  was  a 
subject  that'  required  very  great  con- 
aideration,  he  hoped  it  would  he  taken  up 
at  some  future  period.  He  hoped  the 
bon.  member  would  withdraw  his  motion ; 
that  the  attorney-general  would  also 
with^aw  his  amendment;  and  that  go- 
yemment  would,  in  a  futu^  session,  talce 
into  conaideration  the  various  acts  of  par- 
liament on  the  subject. 
^  Mr.  P.  Buxtgn  felt  that  s^e  measure 
similar  to  that  which  was  now  proposed, 
was  essentially  necessary.  If  the  bon. 
member  for  Essex  should  succeed  in  his 
object,  he  would  do  more  to  Improve  the 
morals  of  the  country  than  had  ever  been 
done  by  a  single  individual. 

The  motion  was  then  fic^ived. 

Colonial  EzTABLiamfSMTs.}  Mr. 
Hume  rose  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House  for  a  variety  of  returns  relative  to 
the  newl;^  acquired  colonies  of  Ceilon, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
IMMtai  and  tba  looiaa  IsUukU.   At)  tbo 


old  colonies,  |ie  said,- were  governed  by 
colonial  assemblies;  but  the  newly  ac- 
quired colonies,  amounting  in  value  to  a 
veiy  large  pronortionof  our  whole  colonies, 
had  this  peculiarity  attending  them,  that 
the  government  was  parried  on  under  the 
secretary  for  the  colonial  department, 
and  that  all  affairs,  however  important, 
were  carried  on  by  the  colonial  governor, 
who  was  the  only  individual  entitled  to 
interfere  under  the  secretary  for  the  colo- 
nies. The  House  were  nqti  perhaps, 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  these 
colonies,  of  the  great  revenue  of  each, 
and  of  their  great  expense  to  this  country. 
Although  the  island  of  Ceylon  had  long 
been  in  the  possession  pf  this  country,  yet 
he  was  not  aware  that  up  to  the  present 
moment,  any  estimate  of  the  revenue  or 
e:i(penditure  of  that  island  was  yet  in  the 
possession  of  mmisters.  From  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  colonies  were  kept,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  individual  to  know 
what  they  cost.  Large  bills  were  drawn 
from  the  colonies  on  the  government 
here,  and  these  bills  were  not  submitted 
to  the  House  till  a  year  or  two  after  they 
were  drawn.  One  thing  was  so  mixed  up 
with  another,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
know  for  what  the  sums  for  which  those 
bills  were  drawn  were  expended.  This 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  have  conti- 
nued so  long.  During  the  war,  when  we 
were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,,  whether 
these  colonies  would  be  retained  by  us, 
some  justification  might  have  been  offered 
for  this  system ;  but  in  the  fifth  year  of 
peace,  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
House  to  see  what  was  the  real  state  of 
the  colonies  we  had  acquired,  what  was 
the  expense  incurred  for  them  by  this 
couotry,  and  if  found  too  large,  to  con- 
sider in  what  wc^  it  n^ght  be  reduced.  It 
might  be  necessanr  to  state  to  the  House, 
as  one  cause  of'^  the  peculiar  interest 
which  he  took  in  this  question,  that  he 
had  himself  visited  each  of  these  colonies, 
and  that  he  had,  both  while  there  and 
since,  obtained  such  information  as  war- 
ranted the  inquiries  which  he  now  called 
for.  By  the  estimates  last  presented  to 
the  House,  it  appeared  that  the  total 
number  of  troops  in  our  colonies  amounted 
to  30,000  and  between  3  and  400.  The 
number  of  regular  troops  m  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  tte  Cape,  Malta,  and  the 
lonjan  Islands,  was  10,24fO,  being  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  our  military  esta- 
blishment out  of  EnghuuL    The  pay  and 
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clothing  alone  of  this  one*third  cost 
^6,100i^  without  taking  into  account  con- 
tinent expenses,  the  commissariat  staff, 
and  other  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. The  staff  of  the  whole  British 
army  was  79,5S5/. ;  the  staff  of  the  new 
colonies  was  25,000^,  ^'RS  one-third  of 
the  whole  British  army.  This  seemed  a 
Tery  large  staff  indeed,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  not  a  hostile  naval  flag  waved 
to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
and  that  in  case  of  hostilities,  from  the 
superior  naval  means  at  our  command, 
we  could  always  convey  relief  to  our  co- 
lonies before  they  could  be  endangered 
by  any  enemy  whatever.  In  time  of  war 
he  should  be  the  last  man  to  quarrel  with 
an  effective  staff  establishment;  but  in 
time  of  peace,  when  we  could  do  so  with- 
out riskmg  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  we 
ought  to  reduce  these  enormous  staff  esta- 
bhshments.  Though  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  perfect  accuracy  on  this  subject,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  put  down  upwards 
of  900,000^.,  which  ought  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  these  new  colonies,  "^lien 
it  was  considered  that  the  revenue  of 
Ceylon  was  640,456/.,  the  Cape  229,494/., 
the  Mauritius  206,860,  Malta  114,415/., 
the  Ionian  Islands  120,000/. ;  making  on 
the  whole  a  revenue  of  1,S1  l,225/.~-when 
it  was  considered  that  this  revenue  was 
altogether  unknown  to  this  House, 
though  he  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  im- 
properly applied,  he  submitted  it  as  a 
most  important  constitutional  question  for 
the  House,  whether  the  individual  who 
filled  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  and 
the  individual  governors,  should  continue 
to  have  the  uncontrolled  distribution  of 
upwards  of  1,300,000/.  a  year,  and  nearly 
a  million  more  of  other  expenses  con- 
nected with  it  ?  Whilst  in  the  old  colo- 
nies there  were  councils  to  check  and 
assist  the  governors,  in  these  new  colo- 
nies no  check  whatever  existed.  It  be- 
came a  question,  whether  the  king  in 
council  were  to  continue  to  direct,  with- 
out any  local  government  of  a  senate, 
legislature,  or  council,  sums  of  such  an 
amount?  Qeylon,  under  the  Dutch 
government,  paid  Co  Holland  a  very  large 
surplus  income.  He  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Cape  paid  also  a  large  sur- 
plus revenue ;  and  Uiat  the  Mauritius,  afler 
paying  its  expenses,  yielded  a  surplus  reve- 
nue, if  that  was  the  case  under  the  preced- 
ing eovemments  when  these  colonies  were 
liiS>ie  to  attack  from  the  most  powerful 
naval  power,  great  Britain^f  they  were 
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still  able  to  protect  themselves,  to  main- 
tain internal  tranquillity,  and  to  guard 
against  sudden  attack  from  without— 
surely  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
his  majesty's  government,  with  such  supe- 
rior means  always  at  command,  that  they 
should  maintain  these  colonies  at  least 
without  entailing  any  charge  on  this  coun- 
try. He  wished  to  know  why  the  expenses 
of  the  war  in  Cej^lon  were  not  laid  before 
the  House?  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
requested  the  chancdlorof  the  exchequer 
to  state  the  nature  of  the  account  between 
the  East  India  company,  but  he  could  re- 
ceive no  satisfactory  answer.  These  ac- 
counts were  balanced  generally  by  two  or 
three  millions  on  each  side,  but  the  public 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Aem. 
It  was  known  that  from  S  to  4,000  of  the 
company's  troops  had  been  sent  from 
Bengal  to  Ceylon ;  those  troops  must  be 
paid  for.  In  common  justice,  government 
ought  to  relieve  the  East  India  company 
from  this  expense.  Notwithstanding  ail 
that  had  been  done  at  different  times,  the 
expenses  incurred  at  Ceylon  had  been 
kept  from  the  public  eye.  Unless  a 
system  of  government,  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  conciliatory  to 
the  innabitants,  was  adopted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  that  colony  in  our  pos- 
session, unless  at  an  expense  of  a  most 
ruinous  nature.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  possession 
of  that  island,  while  an  arbitrary  system 
of  government  was  pursued.  )f  this  had 
been  done  five  years  ago,  an  immense 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure  would  have 
been  saved.  If  the  regular  returns  were 
laid  on  the  table,  the  House  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  number  of  Brftish 
lives,  which  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 
course  of  this  war.  He  did  not  mean  to 
impute  any  blame  to  the  governor  of  that 
colony,  but  he  condemn^  the  necessity 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  harsh  measures 
that  had  been  adopted.  He  was  anxious 
to  impress  the  House  with  the  value  of 
this  colony,  with  the  greatness  of  its  pro- 
duce and  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  if 
properly  directed ;  and  also  to  point  out 
the  saving  which  by  h  different  policy 
could  be  made  to  tnis  country.  A  sum 
of  half  a  mUlion  at  least  could  be  saved 
by  reducing  the  military  establishments  of 
Ceylon,  and  those  establishments  could 
be  reduced  without  danger  to  our  interests, 
if  the  colony  were  governed  on  principles 
of  justice  and  sound  policy.  He  had  five 
motions  to  make,  each  of  which  contuned 
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fbar  rtsolationt.  But  at  the  resoltttions 
were  the  same  with  respect  to  each  ijland, 
he  should  merely  atate  those  whi<m  re- 
ferred to  Ceylon.  They  were  for,  1.  <'  A 
return  of  the  total  revenue  of  Cevlon 
within  the  last  two  years,  distinguishing 
the  separate  items  under  each  head.  2*  A 
return  of  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
island,  distinguishing  the  ci?il  from  the 
military  establishment,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  island  from  those  incurred  by  tbe 
British  troops,  and  specifying  the  sums 
paid  by  England  beyond  the  rerenue  of 
the  island.  9.  A  return  of  the  civil  oflBcers 
who  held  salaries  and  emoluments  tp  the 
amount  of  150/.  and  upwards  during  the 
last  year;  with  the  names  of  the  parties, 
specifying  those  who  were  natives  from 
Bdlish  subjects;  those  who  held  more 
than  one  office ;  and^hose  who  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  by  deputy.  4. 
An  account  of  the  military  staff  of  the  is- 
land during  the  last  year,  specifying  the 
emoluments  of  the  officers,  and  distin- 
guishing  British  from  native  officers.** 
These  accounts  would  enable  the  House 
to  judge  how  far  the  recommendation  of 
the  finance  committee  of  1818,  respecting 
our  newly  acquired  colonies  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  resolutions  respect- 
ing the  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  6ood 
Hope,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
were  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  hehad  justmentioned.*— On  the  first 
resolution  respecting  Ceylon,  being  put, 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  had  already  sig* 
nified  his  readiness  to  accede  to  the  mo- 
tion as  it  regarded  our  colonies,  but  he 
could  not  accede  to  auch  an  inquiry  into 
the  financial  situation  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Those  islands  had  a  legislature  of  their 
own,  totally  independent  of  this  country; 
and  the  Crown  had  no  moiQe  right  to  call 
upon  the  senate  to  furnish  an  account  of 
their  income  and  expenditure,  than  it  had 
to  call  upon  any  other  state  to  do  so.  If 
thehon.  member  would  refer  to  the  con- 
stitution of  those  islands,  he  would  find, 
that  the  senate  were  vested  with  the  power 
of  appointing  their  own  officers,  without  re- 
ference to  this  country,  and  ministers  did 
not  conceive  that  they  had  a  right  to  enter 
into  any  such  investigation  as  that  pro- 
posed. 

The  resolutions  for  the  production  of 
the  above  accounts  from  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Maiu,  and  Gozo,  were  then  put  Mid  car« 
rted  unanimously. 

Mr«  HwmtMii,  he  bad  a  resdution  in 


I 


his  hand,  which  ought  to  be  owried,  if 
they  wbhed  to  ascertain  the  finandai  si- 
tuation of  the  Ionian  islands.  The  House 
bad  as  much  right  to  make  this  inquiry  as 
they  had  to  inquire  into  tbe  situation  of 
Ceylon,  or  any  of  our  other  colonies.  It 
was  urged,  that  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
an  independent  state ;  but,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  these  islands  were  placed  under 
the  protection  of  this  country  by 
the  8th  article  of  that  treaty.  The 
treasurer  of  those  islands  was  greeted  to 
lay  before  the  British  government  a 
monthly  account  of  their  income  and  ex- 
penditure. If  there  were  no  demands  on 
this  country  for  the  military  establishments 
of  those  islands,  he  would  not  propose 
this  inquiry,  but  surdy,  when  we  were 
supporting  8,000  troops  there,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  examine  how  the  revenue 
was  disposed  of,  and  whether  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  as  was 
stipulated  by  the  before-mentioned  treaty. 
He  would  ask,  whether  the  emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  who  were  parties  to 
this  treaty,  were  inclined  to  bear  any  part 
of  the  expenses  incurred  to  us  from  the 
Ionian  Islands?  No;  the  treasury  of 
those  islands  paid  nothing,  but  this  country 
was  oblieed  to  pay  in  all  a  sum  of  near 
100,000^  The  hon.  member  then  moved, 
for  the  production  of  accounts  from  the 
Ionian  Islands,  similar  to  those  already 
ordered  from  Ceylon. 

The  first  resolution  was  negatived 
without  a  division.  Mr.  Hume  then 
moved  for  an  account  of  all  monies  ex- 
pended by  this  country  on  account  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  during  the  last  two  years. 
—Ordered. 

Ways  and  Means— Malt  Duty.J 
Mr.  Brogden  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Ways  and  JVfeans.  The 
first  six  resolutions  were  read  a  first  and 
second  time,  and  agreed  to.  On  the 
question  being  put  on  the  resolution  for 
the  additional  Malt  duty. 

Lord  Milton  aaid,  that  when  the  House 
had  been  in  the  committee,  he  bad  pro- 
posed that  the  duty  should  be  1#.  ^ 
instead  of  2«.  6d..  In  order  to  record 
his  dissent  to  the  present  tax  on  the 
Journals,  and  not  with  any  view  to  pro- 
mote a  discussion  on  the  subject,  he 
should  propose  his  amendment,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  In  doing 
this,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  fear  of 
laying  increased  taxes  on  the  landed 
intereft.    Tbe  late  war  Jiad  been  ca^rried 
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pQ  uMia  view  of  prc^ectm  tlioeegen* 
tlemcin  in  the  poffeuion  pf  ibeir  e«tatess 
and  now  that  it  had  been  coo^uded  ao 
fortunately,  he  did  not  think  that  they 
wei^  the  i^eraona  who  ought  to  coippUtin 
of  tipces  bcjqg  levied  upon  their  property* 
Hia  ob(jeetion  to  the  presaat  tax  waa^  that 
it  did  not  &U  e:i(cluaively  upon  the  rich. 
For  ih^ie  reaaoaa  he  should  move,  to 
l^ve  out  the  paragraph  charging  the 
uddition^l  duty  #f  1#.  2(&  per  bimel  on 
Malt  on  the  atoc^  in  hand. 

^,  Brougham  wiahed  to  avoid  any 
djicuwon  upcm  thia  aubieot  at  present, 
Mt  because  be  thought  tbat  it  bad  been 
alr^y  exhaualedy  but  be^oauae  there  was 
another  diacasaion  appointed  for  that 
eiveaingi  in  which,  «et  merely  the  whole 
Houief  but  the  whole  country  waa 
intamted.  He  aouJd  not,  hotwever,  help 
fiwpg  to  imnveH  on  the  Houae  the 
peeesfi^  of  oiicuiitng  every  meaaure  in 
i(a  right  place.  He  could  not  agree  with 
Ihe  aoble  lord,  that  the  late  war  wm 
aadevleken  to  protect  the  landed  interest 
only.  WheAer  that  war  waa  justly  or 
Hi^uHl^  ealeved  into,  it  afforded  aa  nvich 

Eotedian  ito  the  poor  laan  aa  it  did  to 
I  qpidoRt  aei^boar.  He  directed  to 
Ihe  tax»  hecauae  it  fell  in  thafirat  ioatance 
fad  ooequidly,  on  the  nrower,  aa  wdl  aa 
on  the  coasuner.  It  waa  not  on 
persona  of  laige  eatate  aolely  or  chiefly 
that  it  fell.  A  peraon  in  the  barley 
coyantiaii  who  had  perbi^  only  50^.  or 
1QQ2.  a  year,  ware  taxed  on  their  whole 
eatatea,  while  a  peraon  who  bad.  an  eatate 
otSOfiOOL  a  year,  who  had  a  variety  of 
otbw  reaoarces,  did  not  auQer  in  die  sane 
degree.  The  countiea  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  the  barley  countiea  in  parti- 
cular, woirid  auffiBT,  and  not  lesatbe  conn- 
ties  of  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
^HL  would  be  more  felt  by  the  yeoaaanry 
than  any  which  had  been  iacipeaed  for 
arany  yeara« 

Mr.  C.  CWvar^  slated  to  the  Hauae  the 
extreme  hardahipa  which  the  propoaed 
duly  on  nadt  woiM  create  to  the  matuter, 
nioe-teniha  of  thofln  oiaat  be  ruined, 
abould  the  duly  be  fiaed  aa  bi^  aa  17a.  a 
^aafter.  Tlienewtaxhadareftrence  to 
all  tha  atooh  on  hand  on  the  ifth  Jidy, 
a^ich  alwaya  muat  oooatitiitaagireat  pao- 
purtioa  of  the  asalt  suide  in  Hm  year,  aa 
tba  saaltatmca  did  not  eeoHnenoa  nudtmg 
WDtU  late  In  Odob^*.  Tha  rate  of  9$. 
mi^  afi>rdthena  a  profit,  but  ruin  would 
iBeviftab^  follow  the  impoailiQii  of  duiiea 
«ali%haal7a.   ladaed  as  the  duty  ndw 
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waa,  he  tbougiit  the  nudtat^  thia  yearcould 
not  obtain  laora  for  hia  malt  than  he  had 
given  for  hia  barlqr* 

The  Chancellor  of  ihe  E$xhequer  repli^, 
that  aa  government  had,  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  wfir  ocialt  duty^  repaid  the  maltstera 
and  the  trade  the  amount  of  duty  already 
paid  on  the  atook  ahaolutely  on  hand, 
they  would  he  ji^tly  entitled,  a^er  the 
5th  of  July,  to  take  the  duty  on  the  stock 
then  on  hand.  He  could  ^ee  nothing  in- 
equitable in  hia  arrapgen^ent. 

The  queation  being  pat,  that  the  aaid 
paragraph  a^a^d  part  or  the  question,  tha 
houae  divided;  Ayea  126,  Noea  75. 

FoRsiGH  ^NLiaTicKM?  BiL^.]  The 
Attomev  general  having  ini^ved  the  order 
of  ihe  oay  for  going  into  a  committee  on 
thia  bill 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  preaanted  a  peti* 
tipn  agaiaat  the  bill,  which  he  aaid  waa 
aigned  by  a  moat  respectable  nuinber  of 
tte  inhabitanta  of  Westminster.  The 
petition  aat  forth,  <<  That  the  bill  excited 
m  the  minda  of  the  petitionera  feelings  of 
iaeapreasible  diasa^faction,  alike  hostile 
to  tne  libertiea  apd  bappioesa  of  the 
Spaaiah  American  nation,  now  nobly  aa- 
aertiog  their  independence,  aa  it  waa  to 
the  obvioua  interesta  oif  our  own  country, 
the  aaid  hill  being  contrary  to  that  neu- 
trality which  ought  to  be  atf-ictly  abserved 
by  England  between  the  partiea  at  isaue, 
ope  fighting  for  that  freedom  which  God 
and  Nature  designed  for  fdl  mankind,  the 
other  for  continuing  over  widely  extended 
regions,  a  government  of  oppresaion  apd 
cruelty  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the  preaent 
enliffhtened  age;  confiding  in  the  juitice, 
wiadom,  and  benevc^ence  of  an  Engliah 
parliament,  in  the  premises,  the  petitionera 
prayed,  that  the  aaid  bill  migbt  not  pasa 
mto  a  law.''  The  worthy  alderman  aaid, 
that  he  ahopld  pppose  tbe  Bill  in  all  ita 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair, 

Cdonel  Dofiieit  before  the  Hpuie  wept 
into  the  committee,  tQok  that  opportu« 
pity  of  contradictipg  certain  circum- 
atancea  which  had  been  mentioped  by  the 
aupportera  of  the  bill  on  the  last  occaaion 
that  the  oueation  had  been  argued*.  The 
n^elerd  oppoaite  had  then  lajd  great 
atress  upon  this  country  beio^  boopd  by 
treatiea  to  do  Spain  every  aavice  that  lav 
w^io  her  power,  and  hiA  ai^ued  in  auch 
a  way  aa  would  have  led.  any  inconsiderate 
pencil  W  betieive^  flux  opaiii  had  not 
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merdy  always  acted  in  such  a  maimer 
towards  us,  bat  had  even  strained  every 
nerve  to  pat  a  favourable  construction 
upon  such  of  her  institotions  as  were  hos- 
tile to  our  commercial  intercourse  with 
her  subjects.  But  was  such  a  statement 
reconciieable  with  facts?  Would  any  body, 
except  the  noble  lord,  pretend  to  argue 
that  the  conduct  of  Spain  had  not  been 
one  continued  series  of  unwarrantable 
aggressions  against  this  country?  that 
she  bAd  not  violated  almost  every  treaty 
which  hh^  bad  ever  made  with  us  i  that 
she  had  n6t  committed  the  most  gross 
and  unjustifiable  outrages  against  our  na- 
tional honour  i  that  she  had  not  impri- 
aoned  the  bodies,  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty, and  annihilated,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  herself,  the  commerce  of  British 
merchants  ?  He  maintained  that  she  had 
done  all  this  upon  repeated  occasions, 
and  said  that  the  charges  which  he  had 
brought  against  her  were  not  mere  invec- 
tives, unsupported  by  fticts,  but  where  so 
corroborated  by  them,  that  he  would  defy 
the  noble  lord  either  to  disprote  them. 
He  would  mention  one  or  two  of  the  facts 
on  which  he  prindpally  rested  his  asser- 
tions. The  treaty  upon  which  all  our 
commercial  transactions  with  Spain  rested 
was  made  in  the  year  1667i  and  was  after* 
wards  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
This,  with  some  sKght  fluctuations,  con- 
tinned  till  the  year  178S|  when  another 
treaty  was  formed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. That  remained  in  force  till  the  year 
1796,  when  it  was  again  altered.  -  In  1806, 
when  Spain  was  at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte, 
duties  absolutely  prohibitory  were  im- 
posed by  the  king,  ror  the  avowed  purpose 
of  annihilating  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1808,  the  patriot  war  broke 
out,  and  those  prohibttorv  duties  were 
withdrawn.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  res- 
tored, and  he  introduced  the  commercial 
relations  that  existed  previous  to  1796. 
On  the  faith  of  his  decrees  British  mer- 
chants imported  into  Spain  larfi;e  Quanti- 
ties of  our  manufactures,  and  followed 
them  up  by  very  extensive  orders ;  yet, 
would  the  House  believe  it,  in  less  tnan 
six  months  afterwards,  that  monarch,  who 
owed  his  very  existence  to  this  country, 
re-imposed  the  very  prohibitory  duties 
which  Buonapart6  had  compelled  in  1806, 
and  took  care  that  the  decree  should  have 
a  retrospective  operation.  This  was  one 
of  the  favours  for  which  we  were  indebted 
to  the  present  Spanish  government !  Since 
that  date  still  heavier  duties  had  been  lahl 


on  Britirii  goods ;  so  that,  in  timth,  the 
trad^  had  been  totally  destroyed.  Bat 
if  such  wa6  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand 
towards  us  as  a  nation,  the  instances  of 
individual  outrage  were  gross  and  tyrant 
nical  beyond  conception.  The  Spanish 
cabinet  had  not  only  set  at  defiance  the 
clearest  law  of  nations,  but  had  disregard- 
ed its  own  municipal  regolatioos,  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  the  merchants  of 
this  kingdom.  One  case,  sdected  from 
many,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
occasion :  it  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Snnpson, 
a  merchttit,  who  had  been  subjected  to 
the  most  grievous  oppreesions— not  in  a 
distant  province,  but  in  the  porlieus  of 
the  court — in  the  heart  of  the  capitaL 
His  House  had  been  forcibly  enterea,  on 
the  14th  of  October  1816,  all  his  booki 
seised,  and  a  sentry  placed  over  his  per« 
son:  he  of  course  remonstrated,  but  oar 
envo^  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Vaughan,  coidd 
obtam  neither  redress  nor  explanation  i 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Simpsonls 
House  was  atain  entered  at  night  bv 
armed  men,  unio  threatened  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  disclose  where  his  property 
was  kept.  He  was  still  kept  in  custody 
for  some  days,  and  at  last  was  released  t 
but  (torn  that  hour  to  the  present  Justice 
had  been  refused,  and  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  single 
article  of  his  property.  Such  had.  b^n 
the  conduct  of  the  mvrmidons  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  constantly  provided,  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  persons  and 
dwellings  of  British  merchants  should  be 
held  sacred !  Of  these  fiusts  the  individual 
so  injured  was  ready  to  make  oath ;  and 
yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
them,  the  noble  lord  bad  expressed  hia 
surprise  that  British  merchants  should 
feel  anv  fdarm,  and  he  had  chained  them 
with  departing  from  their  characters  as 
British  noerchants,  because  they  reason* 
strated  against  the  moSt  grievous  injustice^ 
[Cries  of  Nol  no!  firom  lord  Castlereagh.] 
Such  had  been  the  tenoor  of  the  whole 
speech  of  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  mAU 
he  had,  Indeed,  directly  charged  British 
merchants  with  becoming  buodniers  and 
smugglers,  and  with  preferring  smuggling 
adventures  to  fair  legitimate  tradew  Did 
tlie  noble  lord  imagine  that  Spain,  the 
moment  she  regained  an  ascendancy  in 
her  colonies,  would  not  exclude  our  com- 
merce ?  Did  he  ndt  know,  that  while  she 
had  any  authority,  she  Imd  punished  with 
death  the  natives  wbo  carried  «i  inter- 
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coarse  with  any  nation  but  the  mother 
country  ?  The  noble  lord  had  referred  to 
the  cooduct  of  the  United  States;  but 
had  he  forgotten  the  interest  which  that 
people  tooK  in  the  events  in  South  Ame- 
rica? Had  he  forgotten  that,  in  1816, 
they  sent  out  commissioners  expressly  to 
collect  commercial  information,  particu* 
larly  regarding  the  value  of  the  trade  to 
Bueoos-Ayresi  which  had  been  since 
published  in  a  report,  and  proved  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  favoured  re« 

tions  they  had  visited.  If,  then,  the 
Jnited  States,  pressed  by  none  of  the 
distresses  that  weighed  upon  this  country 
—if  the  United  States,  who  could  derive 
bjut  little  comparative  benefit  from  a  trade 
with  South  America,  had  taken  such 
pains  to  inquire,  was  it  fit  that  we  should 
be  totally  indifferent  ?  Were  we  to  submit 
to  all  kinds  of  insults  from  Spain,  to  have 
our  manufactures  excluded,  our  trade 
ruined,  and  to  do  nothing  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  men  who,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  were  anxious  to  receive  us 
with  open  arms,  and  to  corooensate  in 
the  new  world  for  what  we  had  lost  io  the 
old.?  It  appeared  that  Buenos*  Ay  res  re- 
ceived British  manuCactuic .  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  2,000 AkX>  annually,  while 
the  utmost  that  bad  been  sent  .to  the 
mother  country  did  not  exceed  4()0,000{. 
What  comparison,  therefore*  was  there 
between  the  two,  and  how  shor^«sighted 
was  the  policy  ministers  were  endeavour- 
ing to  pursue  1  If  this  bill  passed,  thoueh 
the  hope  of  emancipation  might  not  be 
destroyed,  the  event  must  be  retarded. 
The  South  Aniericans  turned  to  Great 
Britain  as  to  a  land  of  succour  and  free- 
dom; and,  if  they  were  disappointed, 
their  disgust  would  be  in  proportion  to 
their  despair.  They  would  then,  of  ne- 
cessity, direct  their  eyes  to  the  great  com- 
mercial and  naval  rival  of  this  country, 
with  whom  we  were  at  peace  it  was  true, 
but  with  whom  that  peace  would  continue 
only  just  as  long  as  suited  the  interests  of 
that  rival.  He  would  venture  to  prophesy, 
that  within  six  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  the  Buenos- Ayres  government 
would  be  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
a  commercial  treaty  would  be  formed, 
and  the  United  States  would  at  least  mo- 
nopolize the  carrying- trade,  and  undersell 
us  with  our  own  eoods  in  the  South  Ame- 
rican markets.  Upon  the  legal  part  of 
the  question  he  only  wished  to  remark, 
that  the  acts  of  the  9th  and  29th  of  Geo. 
2ndi  were  completely  a  dead  letter  on  our 
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Statute  book :  only,  three  British  subjects- 
were  serving  with  the  king:*s  license  in  the 
royal  armies  of  South  America,  while  from 
50  to  60  were  serving  vrithout  license,  and 
under  those  statutes  were  guilty  of  felony. 
If  any  additional  proof  were  wanting  that 
the  acts  were  a  dead  letter,  it  was  found 
in  this  fact,  that  only  on  Thursday  last» 
two  British  officers,  without  license,  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand,  and  consequently 
felons  by  the  existing  law,  in  full  Spanish 
uniform,  at  the  Prmce  Regents  levee» 
took  their  formal  leave.  The  utmost 
Spain  could  expect  was,  the  repeal 
ot  those  two  statutes.  He  had  hoped 
that  after  the  division  of  a  former 
ni^ht,  ministers  would  not  have  forced 
this  measure  upon  the  country ;  but  the 
treasury  circuur,  which  he  had  jieen,  un« 
fortunately  showed  that  they  intended  ta 
persevere  to  the  last  [Hear*  froin  roi^ 
nisters.]  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  hia 
statement  was  confirmed,  and  that  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  was  under 
the  necessity  of  yieldmg  to  the  dictation 
of  a  foreign  power.  He  opposed  the  bill» 
because  it  was  calculated  not  only  to 
destroy  the  best  interests  of  the  country^ 
but  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr.  F.  Robinson  contended,  that  if  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were 
wdl  founded,  he  had  made  out  a  case  ta 
prove  that  this  country  could  not,  without 
dishonour,  avoid  declaring  war  against 
Spain.  If  there  were  anv  foundation /or 
the  charges  adduced,  and  if  the  gloomy 
colours  in  which  the  conduct  of  Spain  had 
been  painted  were  at  all  warranted.  Great 
Britain  had  no  choice  left.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  question,  he 
protested,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
solemn  manner,  that  the  imputation  against 
ministers,  that  this  measure  had  proceeded 
from  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the  demands 
of  any  foreign  nation,  was  wholly  unjustified 
by  the  fact;  it  had  been  brought  forward 
only  ft'om  a  conscientious  conviction  that 
it  was  required  for  the  preservation  of  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  country 
[Hear,  hear!].  He  could  not  expect  that 
his  declaration  would  be  accepted  as  proof, 
but  he  protested,  before  God,  tliat  it  waa 
sincere.  It  had  been  charged,  that  minis* 
ters  were  acting  in  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty :  it  was  very  easy  to  make 
general  accusations,  and  very  difficult  to 
answer  them  but  by  a  general  denial ;  and 
this  he  gave  in  the  most  distinct  and  posi- 
tive manner    With  regard  to  the  questioa 
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itself,  there  could  be,  no  doubt  that  the 
Crown  had  a  prerogative  right  to  establish 
a  oeutralitVy  and  that  any  violation  of  it 
was  punisinable  at  common  law.  The 
measure  was  founded  upon  these  ad- 
mitted facts ;  and  if  it  went  further  than 
the  common  law,  it  was  because  there  was 
a  specific  obligation  by  a  special  treaty 
with  Spain,  binding  this  country  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  to  prevent  its 
subjects  from  supplying  arms  to  the  re- 
Tolted  Americans.  It  was  therefore,  of 
course,  the  wish  of  ministers  not  to  make 
a  mere  show  of  neutrality,  and  their  sin- 
cerity was  first  evinced  by  the  royal  pro- 
clamation. The  agents  of  the  insurgents, 
notwithstanding,  had  succeeded  in  enlist- 
ing hundreds  of  men,  the  very  instant  they 
were  disbanded  from  our  own  regiments ; 
and  if  this  government  was  to  act  with 
any  regard  to  good  faith  in  its  engage- 
ments, it  was  bound  to  adopt  some  more 
effectual  measure.  Great  ingenuity  had 
been  shown  in  endeavouring  to  prejudice 
the  House  by  calling  in  aid  passions  and 
interests ;  ana  the  first  objection  was,  that 
the  bill  had  been  introduced  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  foreign  power.  True  it  was, 
the  dictations  of  other  states  ought  not  to 
be  attended  to :  for  instance,  when  Buo- 
napart6  required  the  prosecution  of  the 
free  press  of  this  country,  af\er  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  the  government  would  have 
disgraced  itself  by  compliance ;  but  when 
treaties  were  involved^  now  could  a  foreign 
power  obtain  redress  but  by  war,  if  its 
remonstrances  were  not  listened  to  I  In 
]794<,  a  treaty  precisely  similar  was  en- 
tered into  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  we  had  been  obliged 
to  make  representations  that  the  condi- 
tions were  not  fulfilled,  and  an  act,  to 
endure  for  three  years,  was  passed:  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  same  act  was 
continued  at^  the  suggestion  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  attended 
to,  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  would  un- 
questionably have  been  afforded.  So  here. 
Spain  would  have  a  justifiable  cause  for 
declanng  war,  if  we  did  not  do  our  ut- 
most to  fulfil  our  treaty ;  and  though  her 
weakness  mi^ht  deter  her  from  hazarding 
hostilities,  with  a  generous  nation,  that 
ought  to  be  the  very  reason  why  all  cause 
of  complaint  should  be  removed.  This 
might  be  further  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  the  expedition  of  sir  Gregor  McGregor : 
he  raised  his  troops  in  this  country ;  he 
obtained  the  ships  to  transport  them  in 
this  country  •  yet  he  had  no  commission 
(VOL.  XL.) 


from  any  sovereign  authority,  and  not  one 
foot  of  ground  in  the  country  to  which  ho 
was  proceeding.  He  went  to  attack  a 
part  of  the  territory  still  adhering  to  Old 
Spain,  with  which  this  country  carried  on 
a  very  advantageous  trade;  and  though 
he  had  a  ri^t,  perhaps,  to  attack 
Spanish  property,  he  could  not  assail  that 
or  Great  Britain,  without  beine  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  piracy  and 
robbery.  Having  done  so,  where  was 
redress  to  be  obtained  ?  Sir  Gregor 
McGregor  had  no  court  but  his  ship,  no 
law  but  his  sword;  and  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  take  some  steps  for  the  protection 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  king- 
dom; even  supposing  that  honour  and 
honesty  were  out  of  the  question.  Next 
it  was  urged,  that  the  cause  of  the  South 
Americans  was  just;  that  it  was  most 
fitly  and  naturally  popular  in  Great  Britain; 
and  that  to  support  it  would  importantly 
relieve  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  No  man  could 
be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the  impo- 
licy and  injustice  of  the  system  pursued 
by  Old  Spain  towards  her  colonies  for 
centuries  ;  and  no  man  who  loved  liberty 
could  wonder  that  the  struggle  in  which 
the  insurgents  were  engaged,  excited  a 
strong  feeling  in  their  favour  here.  He 
knew,  too,  that  commercial  pressure  was 
at  this  moment  peculiarly  felt,  and  of 
course  that  there  was  great  anxiety  that 
this  field  for  speculation  should  be  opened ; 
yet,  recollecting  the  solemn  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  this  country,  he  could  not 
but  pause,  at  least,  before  he  consented  to 
sacrifice  to  feeling  and  interest  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  nation.  In  his  view, 
nothing  on  earth  should  be  held  so  dear 
by  a  country  as  fidelity  in  its  engagements. 
What  state  could  confide  in  us  in  future, 
if  we  held  out  to  the  world,  that  for  pecu- 
niary considerations  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations were  disregarded  ?  He  implored 
the  House  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
consequences.  Could  any  period  of  our 
history  be  pointed  out  when  peace  was  so 
essential  to  our  welfare  as  at  present? 
But  if  we  were  to  act  upon  the  principles 
recommended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  with  what  country  on  earth  could  we 
be  in  bonds  of  amity  ?  Should  we  not 
point  ourselves  out  as  the  mark  against 
which  all  other  powers  would  be  justified 
in  aiming  their  hostility  ?  The  hon. 
member  had  talked  of  obtaining  rewards 
in  the  new  world  for  what  we  had  lost  in 
{4A)    • 
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the  old ;  bat  could  hd  hope  that  eren  the 
revolted  Americaiis»  after  they  had  made 
use  of  us  for  temporary  purposet*  would 
trust  us  more  than  otoer  states  whose 
treaties  we  had  purposely  Tiolated.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Robinson ) 
held  the  measure  to  be  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  our  character;  and  be  thought  it 
was  impossible  that  the  British  parliament 
should  reject  it,  unless  it  prderred  the 
gratification  of  passion,  and  the  promotion 
ef  interest,  to  the  preservation  of  good 
faith  and  national  honour. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  did  not 
nse  to  oppose  the  motion  for  the  Speaker's 
leaving  the  Chair,  as  he  was  aware  there 
might  be  a  convenience  in  proceeding  to 
that  stage  of  the  measure.  Agamst  the 
measure  itself,  however,  he  entertained  the 
most  determinedhostUity ;  and  he  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  intention  expressed  by  an 
hon.  member  for  the  cit^ofLondon  of oppos- 
log  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of 
die  fint  clause,  which  went  to  repeal  the 
acts  of  George  2nd.  That  clause  was  clear, 
distinct  and  intelligible.  It  was  open  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  individual.  It 
was  just ,  and  whatever  might  be  the  pre- 
dominance  of  feeling  in  the  breast  of  any 
one  on  a  subject  like  the  present,  yet  sen- 
timent ought  always  to  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  justice.  But, 
while  he  was  bound  to  admit  the  expedi- 
ency of  that  pardcubu*  clause,  he  desired 
to  be  understood  as  domg  so  with  regard 
only  to  the  strict  question  of  neutrality. 
Placing  the  question  on  the  fair  ground  of 
eur  duty  to  mamtain  perfect  neutrality, 
h^  would  undertake  to  prove,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  that  first  clause,  the  bill 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
would  be  the  complete  destruction,  in- 
stead of  the  preservation,  of  our  neutrality. 
Difiering  as  he  did  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  on  this  subject,  he 
must  deprecate  and  condemn  a  measure 
which  proclaimed  war  against  the  liberties 
of  America,  which  prooaimed  war  against 
the  commerce  and  character  of  England, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of 
Spain,  and  which  was  a  ^ross  departtwe 
from  that  impartiality  which  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  both  the  belligerents 
respecting  iriiom  it  had  been  intrMluced. 
Denyh^,  as  he  did,  the  claim  of  a  foreign 
government  to  require  from  us  the  adop- 
tion of  any  such  proposition,  he  would 
not  oppose  the  biU  on  that  ground,— he 
would  not  oppose  it,  because  (which  was 
la  itself  hovmreTi  sufficiently  extraordi- 
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nary}  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
Spanish  ambassador,  exercising  a  power 
which  he  believed  was  rather  unprece- 
dented in  this  country,  had  written  or  at- 
tempted to  write  an  act  in  the  British 
statute  book.  His  opposition  to  the  bill 
would  be  founded  on  a  more  eenenil 
principle.  He  was  certainly  much  sur- 
prbed  to  hear  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  on  the  subject  with  so 
much  clearness  and  eloquence,  draw  from 
the  same  premises  a  conclusion  so  dtfierent 
from  that  which  he  had  himself  drawn.  He 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
with  respect  to  the  right  possessed  by  the 
kin^  of  regulating  the  intercourse  of  his 
subjects  with  belligerent  powers.  That 
right  had  been  well  asserted  oy  the  royal 
Proclamation  in  1817;  disobedience  to 
which  was  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as 
such  by  the  common  law.  But,  to  go 
further— when  bv  the  common  law  the 
means  existed  of  punishing  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  to  enact  a  measure  fevoorable 
in  its  tendency  to  one  party  alone,  was  in 
itself  the  grossest  violation  of  neutrality* 
In  what  md  neutrality  consist  ?  It  was 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  learned 
disquisitions  of  writers  on  international 
polity  to  ascertain  what  the  real  meaning 
of  neutrality  was ;  common  sense  would 
point  it  out.  Neutrality  consisted,  first, 
m  the  abstinence  of  a  government  from 
affording  aid  to  either  of  two  belligerent 
parties;  secondly,  in  the  impartiality 
of  the  laws  as  respecting  two  belligerent 
parties.  The  proclamation  of  1817  could 
warrant  no  other  proceeding  consistently 
with  the  principle  of  neutrdity  than  the 
repeal  or  the  two  acts  of  George  2ndL 
Let  tbose  statutes  be  repealed,  and  Eng- 
land would  instantly,  and  without  any  ad- 
ditional measure,  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
complete  impartiality  towards  the  belli- 
gerents. The  present  bill  therefore  waa 
necessarily  an  act  of  supererogation.  It 
was  more— it  was  confessedly  introduced 
at  the  instance  of  Spain ;  it  was  for  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  Spam  alone ; 
add  parliament  was  called  upon  to  pasa 
it  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  es- 
peciaHy  suited  the  policy  and  the  neces- 
sities of  that  country.  The  right  hon* 
gentleman  had  dwelt  much  on  the  sta- 
tutes of  George  2nd ;  but  if  the  riaht  hon. 
genUeman  had  read  them  with  tne  same 
attention  whichhe  (sir  James  Mackintosh) 
had  given  to  them,  he  would  have  founa 
that,  by  the  9th  of  Geeige  find|  officera 
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entering  into  the  tervice  of  Spain  were 
not  ^uiltjr   of  capital   felony.    It   was 
entering  into  the  service  of   the  king 
of   France   only   which   was    made    a 
capital  felony  bj  that  act.    By  the  29th 
of  George  2ndy  private  soldiers  entering 
llie  service  were  made  guilty  of  a  capitu 
felony ;  but  the  penalty  was  not  extended 
to  any  officers  wno  might  engage  in  that 
service.     The  acts  of  George  the  2nd 
originated  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  was  well  known  to  all  those  who  were 
conversant  with  the   private  history  of 
that  reisn,   that  at  no  period  were  the 
efforts  of  the  Jacobite  party  more  unre- 
mitting than  between  the  years  17S3  and 
1736>   when,   falling  into  the   common 
error  of  mistaking  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  (sir  R.  Walpole)  for  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  reigning  sovereign,  they 
were  induced  to  ^nter  into  various  foreign 
services,  with  the  view  of  availing  them* 
selvesof  thatspirit  of  discontent  which  they 
were  perpetually  fancying  they  observed  at 
home.    The  common  law  of  this  country 
was  equally  impartial  in  its  efficacies  and 
inefficacies  with  regard  to  Spain ;  and  in 
}iB  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  with 
|-^ard  to  both  belligerents.     It  was  Uie 
duty  of  all  neutral  powers  that  their  laws 
should  be  thus  impartial;  but  their  effi- 
cacy   was    a     vei^   different    question. 
That  depended  upon  distinct  and  peculiar 
considerations;   such    as  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  times,  motives  of  particular 
polic;^,  and  more  especially  the  pnblic  ex- 
pression of  national  feeling.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  adverted,  in  terms 
pecoming  an  Englishman,  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  Napoleon,  in  1802,  with  respect 
ito  the  press  of  this  country.    He  con- 
curred with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
the  indignant  warmth  which  he  had  ma- 
nifested on  that  point ;  but  it  was  very 
strange  that  the  very  language  which  was 
used  at  that  period  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  this  country,  was  the  language 
now  used  in  support  of  the  bill  before  the 
House]    The  complaint  upon  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was,  that  no  adequate  security  was 
given  to  foreign  powers  against  the  abuse 
of  libellers;  tnat  we  had  little  reason  to 
boast  of  a  constitution  which  thus  per- 
mitted rank  and  station  to  be  attacked 
with  impunitjTf  and  did  not  recognize  or 
protect  the  privileges  of  foreign  sovereigns ; 
Ihat  the  common  law  of  the  land  was 
evidently  insufficient  for  die  purpose,  and 
Iberefore  that  some  rigorous  measuiee 


ought  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil* 
The  result  of  that  angry  interference  was 
too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for 
him  to  advert  to  it ;  but,  because  it  was 
probable  that  a  jury  of  this  country  would 
acquit  a  libeller  of  Napoleon,  did  any 
man  dare  to  propose  to  the  Briti:»h  par- 
liament a  bill  to  put  down  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  trial  bv  jury  ?    In  the 
present  instance,  was  it  because  English 
feeling  had  been  manifested  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Sou^h  Ame- 
rica, that  the  government  of  Spain  should 
be  complimented  by  a  surrender  of  the 
neutrality  which  we  were  bound  to  ob- 
serve i    It  was  no  more  to  be  tolerated, 
that  hostilit;^  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
the  oppression  of  Ferdinand  should  be 
suppressed,  than  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  press  to  the  oppression  of  Napoleon. 
It  had  certainly  been  argued  that  the 
common  law  was  insufficient  in  cases  of 
the  nature  in  question ;  but  he  contended, 
that  that  argument  was  entirely  erroneous. 
If,  however,  it  were  so — if  the  common 
law  did  not  contemplate  the  particular 
case  for  which  the  present  bill  was  intro- 
duced, was  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
power  on  such  a  subject  to  be  tolerated  ? 
There  would  be  no  end  to  Uie  demands 
of  foreign  powers,  if  the  principle  were 
once  admitted,  that  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence mi^ht  be  altered  at  their  plea- 
sured—The right  hon.  gentleman  had  ob- 
served, that  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent had  been  introduced  by  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  acceded 
toby  congress.    The  United  States,  said 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  congress  passed  an 
act  to  carry  that  treaty  into  effect.    And 
why  did  they  do  so  ?    Because,  though 
the  common  law  in  England  was  sufficient 
for  the  required  purpose,  in  America  it 
was  not.    The  power  of  making  war  and 
peace  was  not  vested  in  the  president  of 
America,  as  it  was  in  the  king  of  England* 
In  America,  therefore,  a  legislative  act 
was  necessary.    But,  as  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation of  1817  was  still  in  force,  how 
could  any  legislative  measure  be  neces- 
sary in  this  country?     It  was,  indeed, 
singular  that  in  such  a  country  as  Eng- 
land—a country  which  had  so  lon^  flou- 
rished in  security  and  glory  by  maintain- 
ing the  principles  of  justice  and  Uberty, 
no  such  proposition  as  the  present  had 
ever  before  been  hazarded.     Until  the 
present  period  no  belligerent  had  ever 
been  able  to  obtain  a  favour  which  Great 
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Britain  was  now  called  upon  to  grant 
to  Ferdinand  —  a  sovereign  on  whom 
be  would  bestow  no  epithets,  because 
it  was  impossible  by  anj  epithets 
which  the  English  language  could  furnish 
to  add  to  the  feeling  which  the  mere 
utterance  of  his  name  excited.  Never 
before  had  this  country  been  asked  to 
make  a  change  in  its  ancient  institutions 
for  t^e  benefit  of  one  belligerent.  Why 
was  parliament  to  be  now  called  upon 
to  alter  those  institutions,  and  to  make 
such  a  change  in  the  relations  hitherto 
observed  in  our  foreign  policy  ?  Was 
there  any  sufficient  cause  for  the  in- 
novation ?  Was  the  nroceeding  war- 
ranted by  any  particular  emergency  ? 
.No  !  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  king  of 
Spain  desired  it;  and  his  wish  must  be 
gratified. — But,  it  might  be  demanded, 
**  What !  do  you  contend  that  no  such 
wish  as  the  present  was  ever  expressed  by 
a  foreign  government  ?**  Yes  ;  a  similar 
apph'cation  had  been  made  by  the  same 
power  as  at  present  after  the  memorable 
treaty  of  1^)4< ;  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  enlightened  ministers  of  that  day  the 
scholars  of  the  illustrious  Elizabeth. 
James  1st  in  his  precipitate  eaeerness  to 
reconcile  himselt  with  the  legitimate 
princes  of  the  continent,  was  very  willing 
to  depart  from  those  maxims  of  sound 
policy  which  had  placed  his  glorious  pre- 
decessor at  the  head  of  what  might  be 
termed  a  body  of  national  independence, 
and  to  evince  towards  Spain  the  same 
pliancy  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
present  administration  ;  bat  he  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  lord  Salisbury,  a  states- 
man who  prized  and  upheld  the  rights  and 
honour  of  the  British  nation.  With  the 
permission  of  the  House  he  would  advert 
to  an  old  document,  which  was  strikingly 
in  point  on  the  present  subject.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  who 
was  secretary  of  state  to  James  1st,  there 
was  a  curious  letter  to  himself  from  sir 
Harry  Neville,  relating  to  a  bill  then 
lately  brought  in,  which  made  it  penal 
for  a  subject  to  go  abroad  into  the  service 
of  a  foreign  power  without  having  first 
taken  the  oath  of  allesiance,  as  recently 
framed.  From  this,  he  would  just  ob- 
serve, it  wa9  quite  clear  that  it  had  never 
been  considered  an  offence  by  the  common 
law.  In  the  letter,  which  was  dated  July 
8th  1616,  sir  Harry,  Neville,  who  had 
introduced  the  bill,  observed,  that  it  was 
originally  confined  to  those  who  entered 
the  service  of  Popish  princes  only,  but 
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that  the  Lords  had  spoiled  it  by  making 
its  provisions  universal.  Upon  mention- 
ing that  circumstance  to  lord  Salisbury, 
that  nobleman  told  him  it  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, seeing  how  easily  the  amend- 
ment might  be  evaded.  Sir  Harry  Ne- 
ville then  went  on  to  say,  that  there  was 
an  apprehension  of  the  interference  of 
Spain  to  prevent  British  troops  from  join- 
ing the  standard  of  the  insurgent  Dutch 
provinces ;  and  in  fact  there  was  an  appli- 
cation of  that  natiure  ;  but  the  ancient 
friends  and  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  re- 
fused to  comply  with  so  unreasonable  and 
disgraceful  a  claim.  The  historical  re- 
cords of  England  afforded  innumerable 
instances  of  British  troops  serving  under 
foreign  belligerents,  without  subjecting 
themselves  to  anj  penalty  id  consequence* 
A  Catholic  regiment  served  in  the  Spa- 
nish service  in  Flanders,  under  lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour  :  a  nobleman  distin- 
guished among  the  first  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Ca- 
tholics, commanded  by  the  earl  of  Home> 
entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 
In  neither  instance,  however,  was  any 
breach  of  neutrality  supposed  to  have 
taken  place. — But,  perhaps  it  might  be 
more  agreeable  to  tha  taste  of  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite*  if  he  cited  Spa- 
nish examples  to  justify  the  proceedings 
against  which  the  present  bill  was  brought 
in.  Not  only  was  there  the  authority  of 
facts  and  historical  experience  against 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure* 
but  there  was  that  of  the  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  particularly  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  those  writers— the 
celebrated  Bynkershoek,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  courts  of  Holland.  On  the 
question.  Whether  it  be  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality to  allow  a  friendly  belligerent  to 
levy  troops  in  your  territory,  he  answers 
in  the  negative.  What  would  have  been 
the  cheers  of  gentlemen  opposite  had  any 
hon.  member  on  his  side  of  the  House 
ventured  upon  asserting  an  opinion  simi- 
lar to  that  expressed  by  this  grave  au- 
thority ?  In  the  war  of  the  bishop  of 
Munster  against  Holland,  in  1666,  the 
states  general  complained  to  the  governor 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  that  he  per- 
mitted troops  for  the  service  of  the  bishop 
to  be  leviea  within  his  territories.  What 
was  the  governor's  reply  ?  That  the  Spa- 
nish territories  were  equally  open  to  the 
states  general  as  to  the  bishop  for  the  pur- 
pose in  quQstion ;  for  that,  although  the 
latter  was  bis  friend,  he  would  act  with 
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justice  towards  both.  But  this,  aereeably 
to  the  modern  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  would  be  considered  a  breach 
of  neutrality.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  the  Spanish  governor  thought  other- 
wise. A  breach  of  the  law,  forsooth  ! 
What  would  the  scrupulous  politicians  of 
the  present  times  say  when  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
and  most  valiant  leaders  that  Europe  had 
ever  beheld — a  man  whose  sword  had  vin- 
dicated the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  against  the  combined  efforts  of 
tyrafnniciu  power — what  he  asked,  would 
they  say  when  he  referred  them  to  the 
instance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had 
in  his  pay,  not  a  small  proportion  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  not  a  little  smuggled  army, 
headed  by  a  few  half-pay  officers,  on 
board  a  transport  or  two  in  the  Downs ; 
but  a  band  of  6,000  men,  raised  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  by  whose  co-operation,  with  a 
handful  of  other  troops,  he  was  enabled  to 
traverse  a  great  part  of  Europe,  to  van- 
quish the  host  that  opposed  him,  and  to 
burst  the  galline  fetters  of  Germany  ? 
And  who  was  the  chief  by  whom  those 
6,000  Britbh  troops  were  led  ?  Not  an 
adventurer— not  a  sir  Greeor  McGregor 
of  whom  he  knew  little,  and  for  whom  he 
certainly  cared  less,— -but  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  ;  a  man  of  the  first  distinction 
and  consequence  in  his  own  country,  the 
personal  fnend  of  the  king — from  whom, 
tiowever,  he  had  no  licence.  At  that 
time,  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  ambassa- 
dors were  resident  in  London  ;  but  neither 
of  them  presumed  to  remonstrate,  or  to 
make  a  demand  like  that  which  had  been 
made  in  the  present  day. — It  was  expressly 
laid  down  by  Vattel,  that  a  nation  did  not 
commit  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  allowing 
its  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one 
belligerent,  and  refusing  the  same  permis- 
sion with  respect  to  another.  There  was 
one  case  more*  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  James  Ist,  to  which  he  could  not 
help  adverting.  At  that  period  a  great 
body  of  English  troops  commanded  by 
one  of  the  most  gallant  captains  of  his 
day,  sir  Horace  Vere,  served  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  received  pay  from  a  foreign 

Sower.  Yet  Oondomar,  the  Spanish  am- 
assador,  whom  king  James  was  endea- 
vouring by  the  most  servile  and  abject 
submission  to  conciliate,  who  might  be 
almost  termed  the  viceroy  of  Spain  in  this 
country,  who  had  sufficient  influence  to 
cause  the  murder  of  that  most  distin- 
guished individual,  theomatnent  of  his 


native  country  and  of  Europe,  who  united 
in  himself  more  kinds  of  glory  than  had 
perhaps  ever  been  combined  in  an  indivi- 
dual—that intrepid  soldier,  that  skilful 
mariner,  that  historian,  that  poet,  that 
philosopher,  that  statesman — sir  Walter 
kaleiffh— Gondomar  whose  power  pro- 
tected him  from  the  punishment  he  de- 
served for  such  an  act,  dared  not  go  so 
far  as  to  require  the  boon  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  now  called  on  the 
House  of  Commons  of  England  to  have 
the  condescension  to  grant !  The  present 
was  not  a  more  important  question  as  it 
affected  the  ruined  commerce  of  a  great 
country,  than  as  it  established  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  With  what  autho- 
rity would  the  envoys  of  despotic  powers 
henceforward  besiege  the  doors  of  a  Bri- 
tish minister  with  the  most  diseraceful 
claims  !  With  what  unanswerable  force 
would  they  say,  **  You  granted  this  with 
facility  to  Spain,  and  you  granted  it  when 
Spain  was  under  the  dominion  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  7th,  on  what  ground  can  you 
withhold  it  from  us?"  Dangerous  and 
degrading  would  it  indeed  be,  if  Ferdi- 
nand the  7th,  could  prevail  on  an  assem- 
bly of  British  gentlemen  to  establish  a 
precedent  which  would  subject  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  be  dictated  to  in  future 
times  by  persons— if  any  such  there  could 
possibly  be— resemblinff  him  in  character* 
What  they  had  refused  to  the  greatest  of 
modern  military  tyrants  and  despotic  sove- 
reigns— what  they  had  denied  to  Louis 
14th  and  Philip  the  2nd,  they  were  re- 
quired to  give  to  such  a  man  as  Ferdi- 
nand 7th  i  The  reigning  sovereiffn  of 
Spain,  whose  character  he  would  not 
trust  himself  to  describe,  had  achieved 
an  object  in  which  all  his  predecessors  had 
faUed. 

Qttos  nee  Tydides  nee  Larisssus  Achilles 

The  simple  question  was.  Whether  we 
were  to  innovate  upon  a  system  which 
the  venerable  sanction  of  tnne  bad  ren- 
dered sacred,  while  it  also  established  its 
perfection,  merely  because  it  was  the 
will  of  a  foreign  power  that  we  should  do 
so  i  Was  it  for  such  a  purpose  that  we 
were  to  change  our  ancient  mstitutions  ? 
To  any  reform  oi  those  institutions,  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  generally  ex- 
pressed extreme  aversion.  But  there  was 
one  vice  in  them  which  there  appeared  to 
be  the  greatest  disposition  to  eradicate. 
The  constitution  framed  by  our  ancestors, 
who  did  not  contemplate  the  extraordinary 
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refinement  which  their  descendants  were 
to  attain,  and  who  therefore  regarded  their 
own  liberty  more  than  the  desires  of  fo- 
reign nations,  did  not  possess  sufficient 
pliancy.     It  did  not  enable  the  minister, 
in  reply  to  the  application  of  a  foreign 
'  ambassador,  to  say  with  a  courtier-like 
smile,  that  certainly  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  meet  the  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened  wishes   of  that   ornament  of 
sovereignty,    tliat   Marcus    Aurelius  of 
Spain,  Ferdinand  the  7th.    The  rough- 
nesses in  the  British  constitution  which 
rendered  such  amiable  conduct  difficult, 
must  be  polished.  To  correct  this  uncom- 
plying spirit  in  our  laws,  and  subdue  it  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  tone  of  continental 
acquiescence,   something  effectual  must 
be  done.    The  coarse  system  of  our  an- 
cestors was  not  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  dwelt  with 
complacency  upon  the  refined  and  im- 
proved governments  of  the  contmental 
powers ;  and  who  must  have  something  in 
the  way  of  imitation— an  Alien  act,  for, 
instance.    Thej^  now  called  on  parliament 
to  refine  the  British  laws  in  other  respects, 
and  to  render  them  more  agreeable  to  his 
Catholic  majesty*— Instead  of  the  con- 
duct which  they  had  thus  pursued,  why 
did    they  not   mutate  the    example  of 
lord   Liverpool,   when    in    the    answer 
which,  in  a  manner  so  highly  honourable 
to  him,  he  made  to  the  application  of 
Napoleon  in  1802,  to  limit  tne  fireedom 
of  the  press,  he  said,  <<  You  mistake  the 
law  and  constitution  of  England.    It  is 
not  in  the  power,  if  it  were  in  the  indina- 
tion  of  ammister,  to  do  what  you  require." 
But,  as  they  had  not  done  so,  he  trusted 
that  parliament  would  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. He  trusted  that  that  House  would 
exclaun  with  the  brave  barons  of  former 
days,  NoUtmus  leges  Anglia  mutaril  Such 
an  answer  as  that  ought  to  have  been  re- 
turned to  Ferdinand.    He  ought  to  have 
been  told  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
irreversible,  and  that  he  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  determination  in  which  every  power 
pf  Europe,  from  the  time  of  Loms  the 
]4th9  had  been  compelled  to  acquiesce.— 
The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had 
said,  that  sir  Gregor  McGregor,  being 
only  a  milltaiy  adventurer,  he  was  without 
weight  or  influence,  and  that  there  was  no 
court  in  South  America  to  which  British 
subjects  could  appeal  for  redress.^ — But  he 
(sir  James  Mackintosh)  contended,  that 
there  was  a  tribunal  in  that  country  to 
which  British  subjects  might  appeal;  and 
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that  the  character  of  sir  Gregor  M'Gregor 
was  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  light  from 
that  of  a  brigand  or  piratical  adventurer. 
— If  any  additional  proof  were  wanting  of 
the  partiality  of  the  measure  before  the 
House,  it  nught  be  derived  from  this  con- 
sideration.   There  was  one  sort  of  aid 
which  England  could  give,  to  Spain,  but 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  she  could 
not  give  to  the  Insurgent  Provinces— he 
meant  a  supply  of  transports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  troops  across  the  At- 
lantic   Now  there  was  no  provision  what- 
ever in  the  bUl  to  prevent  British  subjects 
from  supplying  transports — a  flagrant  in- 
stance of^anti*neutral  spirit  in  its  framers. 
But  what  indeed  could  be  a  more  gross 
departure  firom  neutrality  than  that  evinced 
in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  in  1814 ; 
in  which  treaty,  while  we  professed  a  wish 
to  reconcile  the  people  of  South  America 
to  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Spain,  we 
stigmatised  as  rebellion  the  noble  struggle 
they  were  making  to  free  themselves  from 
an  intolerable  bondage.    To  adopt  the 
proposed  bill  would  be,  to  repeat  and  re- 
pronounce  that  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  provinces.    It 
had  been  contended,  that  the  bill  was 
founded  on  the  treaty.    A  firank  admission 
of  its  real  character !   For  what  neutral 
proceeding  could  possibly  emanate  from 
a  measure  of  such  decided  and  uncalled- 
for  anti-neutrality? — It  was  the  observ- 
ance of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  state 
that  he  was  advocating.    Neutrality  in  the 
feelings  of  individuals  was  impossible.    In 
a  contest  between  superstition  and  tyranny 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  hope,  or  even  the 
chance  of  liberty  on  the  other,   never 
could  his  heart  be  neutral !— Much  had 
been  said  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
merchants  of  this  country  were  actuated 
vrith  respect  to  this  subject.    A  noble 
lord  had  on  a  former  night  treated  them 
with  great  and  unjust  severity ;  imputing 
the  solicitude  which  they  felt  for  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  South  American  cause  to  in- 
terested motives.    Without  indulging  in 
common  place  declamations  against  poli- 
ticians, he  must  however  say,  that  it  was 
a  question  with  him,  whether  the  interest 
of  merchants  did  not  more  frequently 
coincide  with  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind than  did  the  transient  and  limited 
views  of  politicians.    If  British  merchants 
looked  with  eagerness  to  the  event  of  the 
struggle  in  South  America,  no  doubt  they 
did  so  with  the  hope  of  deriving  advantage 
from  that  event.    But  on  wmit  was  that 
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hope  founded  ?  Wat  it  on  the  diffusion  of 
beggary,  on  the  maintenance  of  ignorance, 
on  the  confinnation  of  slavery,  on  the 
establishment  of  tyranny,  in  America? 
No !  Those  were  the  expectadoos  of  Fer- 
dinand. It  was  on  the  successful  assertion 
of  freedom — of  freedom !  that  parent  of 
all  good  l^that  parent  of  industry !— that 
parent  of  talent !— that  parent  of  heroism ! 
—that  parent  of  every  virtue !  The  fate 
of  Soutti  America  would  be  accessory  to 
the  wealth  of  British  merchants  only  as  it 
became  accessory  to  the  dignityand  hap- 
piness  of  the  race  of  man.— -There  was 
one  topic  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
iect  wnich  had  always  struck  him  as  pecu- 
liarly interesting.  Among  the  titles  which 
Ferdinand  the  7ih  seemea,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  majesty*s  ministers,  to  possess  to  the 
interference  of  England  in  his  behalf,  he 
wished  to  know  if  the  noble  lord  opposite 
reckoned  his  ready  compliance  witn  the 
request  of  the  noble  lord,  and  the  request 
of  many  other  ambassadors  from  the  vari- 
ous powers  of  Europe,  for  the  release  from 
connnement  of  those  allies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  patriots  of  Spain,  who  had  in- 
curred his  sovereign  displeasure  i  Parlia- 
ment bad  been  told  of  repeated  applica- 
tions made  by  the  British  government  of 
those  excellent  individuals ;  the  victims  at 
once  iff  ingratitude  and  tyranny.  Still, 
however,  they  languished  in  their  dun- 
geons. Among  those  distinguished  suf- 
ferers was  Mr.  Arguelles,  a  name  whidi 
had  lately  been  eulogized  by  one  of  the 
highest  characters  and  authorities  in  Eu- 
rope. The  noble  lord  had  assured  the 
House  that  the  assembled  majesty  of  Eu- 
rope had  twice  interceded  for  that  emi- 
nent person,  and  had  interceded  in  vain  1 
The  noble  lord  had  on  a  former  occasion 
dwelt  on  the  success  of  his  negotiations 
with  Spain  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 
Let  the  noble  lord  remember — or  at  least 
let  not  that  House  forget— that  what  Fer- 
dinand had  done  for  money,  was  spon- 
taneously and  gratuitously  accordea  by 
the  insurgent  colonies;  that  what  Ferdi- 
nand reluctantly,  and  after  long  negotia- 
tion consented  only  partially  to  restrain, 
Arguelles  prevailed  on  the  cortes  in- 
stantly, universally,  and  for  ever  to  abo- 
lish. And,  having  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade,  he  could  not  refrain 
Irom  calling  on  the  House  to  consider  how 
much  respect  was  due  to  the  various  go« 
yemments  founded  by  the  revolted  pro- 
yinces  of  Spanish  America*  for  having 
with  one  consent,  and  notwithstanding  the 
t 
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creolean  prejudices  with  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  colonies,  they  must  have 
been  imbued  on  the  subject,  put  an  end  to 
a  traffic  which  was  still  cherished  in  .Eu- 
rope ;  and  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  one  nation  in  particular^  was  clung  to 
by  that  nation  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
and  fondness.~-He  would  trespass  on  the 
House  with  only  one  further  observation. 
He  had  called  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  What 
must  be  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  read 
the  inscription  on  the  French  mortar, 
taken  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  presented  by  the  cortes  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
placed  by  his  royal  hi^hness's  commands 
in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  metro* 
polls  i  <*  Devictis  a  Wellington  Duce 
<'  prope  Salamancam  GaUis,  solutaque 
<<  exinde  Gadium  obsidione  banc  quam 
**  aspicitis  basi  superimpositam  bombar- 
■<  dam,  vi  praeditam  adhuc  inaudita  ad 
^*  urbem  portumque  Gaditanum  destruen- 
»  dum  coriflatam,  et  a  ^opiis  turbatis  re- 
<Mictam,  Cortes  Hisoanici  pristinorum, 
<<  haudquaquam  benenciorum  obliti  sum- 
<*  mse  venerationrs  testimonio  donaverunt 
<<  Georgio  IIlus.  Brit.  Princ.  qui  in  per- 
*<  petuam  rei  memoriam  hoc  loco  ponen« 
*'  dam,  et  his  omamentis  decorandam  jus- 
<»  sit." — Wc  had  thus  accepted  a  trophy 
in  commemoration  of  a  glorious  victory, 
presented  to  us  by  our  brave  allies,  and 
bad  in  the  inscnption  engraved  upon  it 
associated  their  name  with  the  name  of 
our  ereatest  and  most  renowned  captain 
by  whom  that  victory  had  been  achieved ; 
—a  trophj,  expressive  of  their  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  which  had  been  received 
with  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  it; — 
and  yet  at  that  very  moment  those  brave 
and  illustrious  men  were  languishing  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  country  they  had  in 
vain  delivered,  the  victitns  of  that  prince 
whose  cause  a  British  parliament  was  now 
called  upon  to  espouse  !-r[The  above  is  a 
very  imperfect  outline  of  a  speech  which 
was  Ibtened  to  with  the  deepest  attention; 
and  at  the  close  of  which,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  the 
loudest  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  which  continued  for  several  mi- 
nutes.   When  silence  was  restored,] 

Mr.  Canning  rose.  He  began  by  de- 
claring, that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
House  who  had  expressed  his  merited  ap- 
probation of  the  eloquence  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  that  was  more  sen- 
sible of  it  than  himself,  or  that  felt  more 
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deeply  than  he  did  the  di£5culty  of  the 
task  prencribed  to  him  by  hit  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  splendid  im- 
pediment which  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  raised  in  the  way  of  what  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  considered  to  be  the 
itraieht  forward  and  honourable  course 
which  the  House  ought  to  pursue.  If  in 
his  observations^  he  shoula  confine  him- 
self to  a  (ew  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman's statements,  he  trusted  that  it 
would  not  be  attributed  to  anpr  disposition 
to  pass  lightly  over  his  magnificent  speech. 
He  however  must  conjure  honourable 
members  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  awav  by  the  power  of  glowing  elo- 
quence from  the  real  facts  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  It  was  not  for  the 
House  to  look  to  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
nand with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
ouestion  before  them,  but  to  consider  how 
lar  the  nroposed  measure  was  justified  and 
requirea  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
If  the  only  point  to  be  determined  were 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  government, 
he  would  by  no  means  stand  up  as  the 
panegyrist  of  the  conduct,  either  of  that 

fovernment  in  the  abstract,  or  of  the  in- 
ividual  in  whose  hands  the  authority  of 
that  government  was  at  present  lodged* 
But  he  must  again  caution  the  House 
against  allowing  any  feelings  excited  by 
such  a  consideration  to  mingle  and  iirter- 
fere  with  the  strict  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Were  we  indeed  commencing  a  new 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  Europe, 
we  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  take 
means  for  deriving  advantage  from  ser- 
vices which,  however  they  might  have 
been  unacknowledged,  he,  for  one,  could 
never  reeret  had  been  performed.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  mixed 
with  his  invectives  against  Ferdinand  the 
7th  praises  of  another  ffOTcmment  which 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  could  not  allow  to  be 
altogether  just.  In  the  cortes  there  were 
certainly  individuals  of  great  virtues  and 
splendid  talents ;  but  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  great  difference  between  the  two 

fovemments  with  respect  to  fondness  for 
English  interests,  or  attachment  to  Eng- 
lish alliance.  And  with  respect  to  the 
colonies,  the  cortes  had  unquestionably 
shown  themselves  to  be  the  hardest  task- 
masters, and  to  be  more  disposed  to  fix 
and  perpetuate  the  yoke  of  slavery  than 
Ferdinand.  But  the  business  of  the  House 
that  night  was,  not  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  any  individual  monarch  or  go- 
vernment, but  to  consider  i;vhat  was  the 
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duty  of  Great  Britain  in  the  pending 
contest.  The  House  had  to  determine, 
first,  if  the  existing  laws  of  the  country 
would  enable  her  to  maintain  her  neu- 
trality ;  secondly,  if  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  would  leave  the  power  of  maintaining 
that  neutrality ;  and  thirdly,  if  both  Uie 
former  questions  were  negatived,  whether 
the  proposed  measure  was  one  which  it 
was  fit  to  adopt.  The  question  was  not 
whether  it  would  be  better  that  we  were 
under  no  obligation  to  Spaiof  but,  being 
under  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty 
of  18H,  whether  a  dfry  and  strict  ob- 
servance of  nominal  neutrality  was  giving 
her  all  which,  from  that  treaty,  she  had 
a  right  to  expect.  Until  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  could  **  rail  the  seal 
from  off  that  bond,''  he  could  not  free 
England  from  the  obligation  which  he 
had  described.  He  ( Mr.  Canning)  might 
wish  there  had  been  no  such  obligation. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  however  by 
no  means  liable  to  the  censure  cast  on 
them  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ; 
for  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  executed, 
the  colonies  had  not  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent character,  and  therefore  could 
be  spoken  of  in  that  treaty  only  as  the 
revolted  colonies  of  Spain.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  dwelt  on  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  Great  Britain 
from  the  success  of  the  South  Americans ; 
but  were  he  even  in  the  emancipated  con- 
dition of  the  hon.  and  learned  eentlemail 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  might 
nevertheless  hesitate  to  say  whether  any 
prospects  which  the  support  of  the  cause 
of  South  America  hela  out,  ought  to 
induce  this  country  to  depart  from  her 
neutrality.  If  the  acts  of  George  the  2nd 
were  simply  to  be  repealed,  there  was  no 
power  in  the  law  of  this  country  by  which 
an  infraction  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
British  subjects  could  be  prevented.  Was 
there,  he  would  ask,  any  thing  incompa- 
tible with  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  enabling 
a  government  to  lay  such  a  restraint  on 
the  action  of  its  own  subjects  as  might 
insure  the  observance  of  perfect  neutrality 
towards  two  belligerents.  If  there  was, 
how  happened  it  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  approved  so  cordially  of  the 
proclamation  of  1817?  In  that  proclama- 
tion, which  was  the  only  public  act  of  the 
British  government  on  the  subject,  a  spirit 
of  strict  impartiality  had  been  exhibited. 
Contemplating  the  character  of  that  pro- 
clamation, what  right  had  any  man  to 
infer  that  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
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gOTemmettl  had  undergone  a  change  on 
the  subject.  The  hon.  anfl  learned  gen- 
tleiaan  had  cited  many  instances  from 
history,  in  which  the  subjects  of  this 
oountry  had  been  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged  b^  the  government  to  enter 
inCo  the  service  of  foreign  states;— and 
had  sometimes  even  been  thereby  brought 
into  the  field  to  combat  with  each  other. 
The  fact  was  indisputable :  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  not  to  be  told 
that  in  respect  to  military  service  and  en- 
terprise a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  tone  and  temper  and  state  of  Europe 
atnce  the  time's  of  Elizabeth  and  James  Ist. 
In  those  times,  there  was  a  general  thirst 
for  military  glory  pervading  all  Europe. 
The  profession  of  arms,  instead  of  being 
a  ^uty  and  task  imposed  upon  the  people, 
was  a  proud  and  honourable  profession. 
Since  those  times  a  most  material  altera- 
tion bad  taken  place ;  but  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  governments,  but  the  temper  of 
the  people  which  had  undergone  the 
ofaange.  Formerly  a  spirit  of  adventurous 
enterprise  was  cherished  and  sanctioned, 
which  would  not  now  be  deemed  justifi^ 
able.  The  usages  of  modern  Europe  did 
not  recognize  such  proceedings  as  those 
adverted  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. It  surely  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  1794  this  country  complained  of 
various  breaches  of  neutrality  (though 
much  inferior  in  degree  to  those  now  under 
consideration )  committed  on  the  part  of 
subjects  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
What  was  the  conduct  of  that  nation  in 
consequence?  Did  it  resent  the  complaint 
as  an  infringement  of  its  independence? 
Did  it  refuse  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
insure  the  immediate  observance  of  neu- 
trality ?  Neither.  In  1795,  immediately 
after  the  application  from  the  British  go- 
vernment, the  legislature  of  the  United 
Slates  passed  an  act  prohibiting,  under 
heavy  penalties,  the  engagement  of  Ame- 
rican citizens  in  the  armies  of  any  belli- 
gerent power.  Was  that  thq  only  instance 
of  the  Kind  ?  It  was  but  last  year  that  the 
United  States  passed  an  act,  by  which  the 
act  of  1795  was  confirmed  in  every  re- 
aped, again  prohibiting  the  engagement 
of  their  citizens  in  the  service  of  any 
foreign  power ;  and  pointing  distinctly  to 
theservice  of  Spain,  or  the  South  Ame- 
rican provinceS;.-i-The  hon.  a^  learned 
gentiemani  he  waa  aare,  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would,  exclaim,  "Aye,  but 
America  had  good  reason  for  acting  as 
ilie  did,  for  she  hiitbe  cession  of  Florida 
(VOL.- XL.) 


in  view."  What  the  motives  of  America 
were  for. that  proceeding  he  could  not 
say:  he  disbelieved  in  tne  existence  of 
those  which  were  imputed  to  her.  But, 
without  anticipating  the  decision  of  ^he 
House  that  evening,  of  this  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  if  a  similar  cession  were  held 
out  to  this  country  as  the  price  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  the  House  would 
reject  the  bill  with  indignation,  tainted  aa 
it  would  be  by  such  an  offer  of  advantage. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  the  House 
refused  to  arm  government  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  neutrality?  Government 
would  then  possess  no  other  power  than 
that  which  they  exerted  two  years  ago, 
and  exerted  in  vain.  The  House  would 
do  well  to  reflect  seriously  on  this  before 
they  placed  government  in  so  helpless  a 
situation.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  gen*  * 
tieman  really  think  it  would  be  a  whole-* 
some  state  of  things  that  troops  for  foreign 
service  should  be  parading  about  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  without  any 
power  on  the  part  ot  government  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  it  ?  At  that  very  mo- 
ment such  was  the  case  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  but 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  practice 
would  be  extended  to  London.  If  a 
foreigner  should  chance  to  come  into  any 
of  our  ports,  and  see  all  this  mighty  ar- 
mament equipping  for  foreien  service,  he 
would  naturally  ask,  **  With  what  nation 
are  you  at  war  I"  The  answer  would  be, 
**  with  none."  **  For  what  purpose  then," 
he  would  say,  *<  are  these  troops  levied, 
and  by  whom  ?"  The  reply  of  course 
must  be,  "  They  are  not  levied  by  go- 
vernment ;  nor  is  it  known  for  what  ser-' 
vice  they  are  intended ;  but,  be  the  ser- 
vice what  it  may,  government  cannot  in- 
terfere.'' Would  not  all  that  give  such  a 
foreigner  a  high  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
the  English  constitution  I  Would  it  not 
suggest  to  him  that  for  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  a  state  there  was  no  govern-^ 
ment  in  England?  Did  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  not  think  that  the 
allowing  of  armaments  to  be  fitted  out  ia 
this  country  against  a  foreign  pov^er  waa 
a  just  cause  of  war.  He  knew  well  indeed 
that  from  the  exhaustion  of  Spain  we  were 
perfectly  secure  from  hostility  in  that 
quarter.  That  consideration  however  af- 
forded a  complete  reply  to  the  taunt  that 
had  been  thrown  out  against  ministers, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  Spain.  But  it  was  precisely 
because  Spain  was  weak— because  her 
(*B) 
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resentment  coold  be  attenddd  wi^  no 
practical  inconvenience— that  thej  were 
oei irouB  to  discharge,  die  dudes  of  neu- 
tndity  towards  her  the  more  scmpnlously 
[Cheers]*  The  toaxim  of  <<  do  onto  others 
as  yon  woald  the>  should  do  unto  you," 
was  as  applicable  to  politics  as  to  morals. 
Did  the  non.  and  learned  gentleman  re- 
collect the  celebrated  M^moire  Justi- 
ficatif  which  v^af  understood  to  have  been 
drawn  upfor  the  goremment  of  the  day 
by  Mr.  Gibbony  previous  to  the  war  with 
France,  doring  our  contest  with  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  ?  The  language  of  that  do- 
cument  was  socby  that  if  it  were  to  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  at  die  present  mo- 
ment it  might  be  considered  as  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Spanish  ambassador  addressed 
to  the  government  of  th^s  coimtry.  In 
that  pper  it  was  stated,  that  agents  from 
our  American  colonies  had  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  and  setde  in  the  dif- 
ferent stotesin  Europe,  but  that  it  was 
only  in  France  they  found  an  uvlum, 
hopes  and  assistance :— that  the  French 
merchants  ftimished  Amenca,  not  only 
with  ttsefhl  and  necessary  merchandise, 
but  even  with  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  am- 
munition, arms,  and  artillery ;  and  loudly 
declared  that  they  were  assuresl  not  merely 
of  impunity,  but  even  of  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  ministers  of  the  court 
of  Versailles.  ««  The  marks  of  these  facts, 
which  could  be  considered  only  as  manifest 
breaches  of  the  fktth  of  treaties,  multiplied 
continually,  and  the  diligence  of  the  king's 
ambassador  to  communicate  his  complaints 
and  proofs  to  the  court  of  Versailles  did 
not  leave  them  the  shameful  and  humi- 
liating resource  of  appearihg  ignorant  of 
what  was  carried  on  and  daily  repeated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  country/*— If  we 
wished  to  support  the  South  Americans, 
because  it  might  be  profitable  to  do  so, 
let  us  take  the  manly  course  adopted  by 
France  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded;  let  us  fiurly  come  forward 
and  favour  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  in- 
surgcnU;  and  let  us  not  think  that,  be- 
cause we  did  not  take  that  manly  course, 
either  Spain  or  any  power  on  earth  would 
believe  that  the  operations  now  going  on 
in  this  country  were  not  connived  at  and 
encouraged  by  the  government.  It  was 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  English  ^o- 
vemioent  itself  that  was  now  on  its  tnal. 
This  country  was  now  called  upon  to  say 
whether  it  would  act  on  its  own  asserted 
principles.  Those  aets  which  the  bill  under 
die  consideradon  of  parliaoient  tended  to 
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repress  were  acta  which  m  the  doctment 
put  forth  bv  England  forty  yeare  ago 
were  termed  **  a  manifest  breach  of  ^e 
law  of  nadons.^— He  would  appeal  to  the 
House,  whether,  having  at  the  period  to 
which  he  allud^  held  this  koiguage  to 
France  with  reference  to  her  conduct  to- 
wards America,  we  could  now,  withaut 
the  grossest  indecemT*  ^  guilty  of  such 
tergiversation  as  to  say,  thlit,  although  the 
I^rench  were  then  wrong  we  were  now 
right ;  and  that  because,  forsooth  I  fortj 
jrearshad  elapsed  since  our  dedaratton^ 
and  because  we  now  wished  to  takea- 
contrary  course,  on  the  pretence  of  strom^ 
and  ungovernable  feeling  i  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  we  could  fidsi^  our  own  doctrines 
in  so  barefaced  a  onanner,  and  be  guil^ 
of  such  a  dishonorable  abandonment  of 
principle  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
convenience  i  Could  we  with  our  ejret 
open  suflbr  such  a  stain  to  be  put  on  our 
nadonal  character  as  thus  to  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  our  own  recorded  opi- 
ntons?  If  the  king  of  Spam— be  he  inio 
or  what  he  might—was  in  any  one  Mam 
the  faithful  representative  of  universd 
Spain  in  Europe,  it  was  evidendy  in  the 
conduct  vrhich  he  observed  towturdt  the 
Spanbh  colonies.  In  South  American 
politics,  the  people  of  Spain  and  Ferdi- 
nand were  idemined ;  and  if  that  monarch 
should  sign  and  confirm  South  American 
independence,  he  would  inevitably  lose 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  if  he  had  aa 
many  virtues  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman imputed  to  him  crimes.— He  was 
not  himsdf  disposed— God  forbid  I  to 
view  without  emodon  the  march  of  liberty 
throughout  the  globe,  bearing  down  op- 
pression where  it  for  centuries  had  reared 
Its  almost  consecrated  head;  but  whilst 
such  were  his  feelings  in  a  good  and  vir- 
tuous cause,  he  could  not  think  of  en- 
dangering our  own  invaluable  advantages^ 
by  suffering  an  exhibidon  to  take  pwce^ 
perhaps  in  the  very  metropolis,  revolting 
to  the  decency  of  the  nation ;  namely^ 
.the  array  and  ostentatious  parade  in  our 
streets  of  ignorant  and  undisciplined  in- 
dif  iduals,  arming  to  serve  asainst  a  foreign 
power.  Did  he  ask  Englishmen  to  assist 
in  rivetting  the  fettera  of  South  America  ? 
No.  He  only  wished  them  to  allow 
things  to  take  their  own  course.  It  waa 
impossible  to  suppose  that  tdkin  diere 
could  be  rest(^ed  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  before  the  contest.  That  was 
morallv  impossible.  The  causes  which 
were  in  operation  must  one  day  or  other 
f  ^ 
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MOducear^iillt  Ib^txpretaioa^f  which 
he  should  restrain  bimi^frQai  indulging 
to.  He  wai  howerer  most  anxious  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  nation  should 
be  deceived  either  by  the  show  of  mag- 
nanimity that  was  displayed  in  taking  up 
ihe  cause,  or  by  any  unfounded  notion 
of  the  advanti^e  which  this  countrv 
Alight  derifefrom  espousing  and  forwaro- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  Independents.  This 
country  sared  European  Spain :  the  (act 
was  indelibly  recorded  hi  the  page  of 
liistory;  but  did  Spain  believe  or  ac« 
Jknowledge  it  ?  £nffland»  by  her  exertions, 
might  establish  the  liberties  of  South 
America;  but  would  the  Independents 
allow  that  she  had  done  so  ?  No ;  all 
the  Brentford  armies  that  could  oossibly 
be  transported  flrom  hence  to  South  Ame- 
rica,  would  be  considered  but  as  flies  on 
the  wheel ;  and  he  would  prcmhecy  that 
4hose  deluded  men  who  flocked  to  that 
Jaod  of  milk  and  honey,  full  of  the  idea 
of  the  glory  they  would  achiere,  and  of 
.the  rich  hamst  they  would  reap,  would 
soon  find  that  all  their  mighty  expecta- 
iiens  were  j^uadlesa,  and  would  return 
as  much  disappointed  as  the  statesman 
who  in  former  times  embarked  from  this 
country  in  q|iiest  of  the  £1  Dorado^-rBy 
the  constitution  of  the  Independent  states 
^if  such  they  might  be  called)  foreigners 
were  declared  to  be  iaoapable  of  holding 
any  offices  of  honour  or  emolument  in 
Souih  America.  That  was  the  first  off- 
spring of  the  deliberations  of  a  people 
asserting  what  were  called  liberal  princi- 
ples ;  and  it  might  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  pretensions  they  had  to 
call  on  the  peojue  of  other  countries  fbr 
<)euntenalioe  and  aid  in  ibeir  career  of 
Jibehdity.  The  volumes  of  private  cor- 
respondence horn  that  country  were  open 
to  all.  Was  there  on^  he  would  ask,  of 
our  counirjrmen  there,  possessing  any 
talents,  who  had  not  become  an  object  of 
jealousy  and  hatred,  who  had  not  been 
exposed  to  insulting  treatment  from  his 
rivals;  and  who,  if  tbundrtfiractory,  had 
not  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  i  With 
a  parfect  knowledge  of  these  dreadful  and 
snekacholy  facts,  was  government  to 
stand  idle,  and  see  these  gallant  men, 
deserving  a  much  better  mey  hurrjriiup 
away  to  experience  nothing  but  hatred, 
puttishiiMnt,  and  degradation  i  It  was  a 
snost  mdispeasabb  duty  on  the  part  of 
^viemment  to  apply  to  parliament  for  the 
meana  of  stoppmg  the  progress  of  the 
««iL«^A  gceatiiMe  wasat  ptesent  carry- 


big  on  l^ystween  Jamaica  and  the  adjoining 
continent.  That  Uade  would  be  placed 
in  jeopardy  by  the  force  lately  fitted  out 
by  sir  Gregor  McGregor.  He  undoubt- 
edly thought  that  ultimately  there  would 
be  a  i^reat  and  gradually  increasing  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  this  country 
and  South  America ;  but  to  furnish  goo^ 
with  the  one  hand,  while  holdixig  the 
sword  with  the  other,  was  likdy  to  pro- 
mote that  trade  as  little  as  the  happiness 
of  the  original  natives  had  been  improved 
by  the  otter  of  the  Bible  in  the  one  handt 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.— -He  was  not 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  argu- 
ment which  might  be  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  Insurgent  states.  Whe- 
ther an  acknowledged  or  an  unacknowr 
lodged  power,  he  would  maintain  "tow^nfe 
South  America  the  strictest  ^ood  faith .; 
he  would  cultivate  her  friendship  by  every 
fair  and  legitimate  means;  but  not  by 
recruiting  her  armies  with  our  soldiers 
not  by  committing  a  breach  of  faith  to- 
wards old  Spain  He  was  convinced  that 
if  parliament  now  denied  to  the  executive 
government  the  power  of  maintaining 
neutrality,  instead  of  accelerating,  they 
would  retard  the  period  of  a  staible  and 
permanent  connexion  between  this  coui^ 
try  and  South  America.  Ministers  did 
not  apply  to  pariiament  for  this  aid  until 
the^  had  tried  without  effect  all  the  means 
which  were  in  their  power ;  if  they  were 
not  now  vested  with  the  requisite  autho- 
rity«..if  before  next  summer  the  country 
should  exhibit  the  scandalous  and  dis- 
graceful scene  of  lawless  bands  of  armed 
men  raised  for  foreign  service  parading 
through  the  streets,  let  not  ministers  be 
blamed  ;  for  they  had  warned  parliament 
of  the  danger,  and  had  called  on  them  to 
prevent  it.  Ministers  had  done  their 
duty  in  bringing  forward  the  present  mea- 
sure to  maintam  the  neutrality  and  ho- 
nour of  the  country.  If  their  conduct 
cast  a  blot  on  its  character  (which  might 
easilv  be  asserted,  but  which  he  trusted 
would  be  difficult  of  proof)  ;  if  they  were 
detected  in  the  abuse  of  the  power  en- 
trusted to  tliem  by  any  act  ot  partiality 
towards  either  side,  it  would  be  competent 
to  parliament  to  recall  that  power,  and  to 
confide  it  to  others  who  mi^ht  be  consi- 
dered capable  of  exercising  it  more  con- 
sdeatiously. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  in  rising  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  he  felt  the  difficult 
und^  which  he  was  placed  by  the  splendiil 
oltqueace  of  the  two  prece£og  speeches. 
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He  certainly  should  not  have  offered  |iim« 
self  to  the  Houie,  had  he  not  been  con* 
▼inced  that  all  the  arguments  of  the  ri^t 
hon.  gentleman  were  inapplicable  to  the 

S resent  case.  He  understood  the  right 
on.  gentleman  to  have  acceded  to  the 
opinion  of  his  hon.  and. learned  friend  re- 
specting the  principle  of  neutrality ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hare  objected  to  pre- 
serve such  a  neutrality.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
enable  the  executive  government  to  carry 
into  effect  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 
this  country.  If  now,  after  a  lapse  of  five 
years,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  new  act  of 
parliament  was  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
the  House  ought  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition ;  but  he  thought  the  whole  object 
of  this  treaty  might  be  effected  by  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  In  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  which  referred  immediately  to  this 
point,  Britain  engaged  to  prevent  any  of 
tier  subjects^from  what  ? — not  from  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  but 
from  sending  them  arms  or  ammunition. 
That  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  suf- 
ficient to  carry  such  a  prohibition  into 
effect,  could  not  be  questioned.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
argument,  when  he  found  that  a  new  law 
was  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  ?  But 
it  was  saidy  that  an  additional  law  was  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  the  neutrality  pro- 
fessed in  the  proclamation.  Did  the  com- 
mon law  say  that  the  king  of  Spain  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  enlist  troops  in  this 
country,  but  that  the  insurgents  should  ? 
Certainly  not ;  and  the  prohibition  could 
not  be  applicable  to  the  one  power,  with- 
out being  equally  bo  to  the  other,  unless 
any  statute  intervened  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  the  common  law.  If  any 
such  statutes,  framed  to  meet  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  t^e  times  in  which 
they  were  enacted,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  two  statutes  of  George  2nd ;  if  any 
such  statutes  existed,  let  them  be  repealed ; 
and  then  what  more  could  the  king  of 
Spain  require  ?  If  the  common  law  of  the 
land  had  been  found  sufficient  to  preserve 
neutrality  for  the  last  200  years,'  hovtr  had 
it  been  discovered  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
now  ?  Admitting  it  to  be  defective,  there 
was  an  easy  remedy  to  be  found  in  repeal- 
ing the  statutes  that  rendered  it  so ;  but 
ministers  wished  to  interfere  with  the 
comridon  law  itself.  If  we  had  already  a 
law  to  meet  the  case,  what  right  had  any 
foreign  power  to  call  on  us  to  enact  ano- 
ther [{iif  i  It  bad  been  a4mitted|  that  the 
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conduct  of  Spain  £d  not  entitle  her  to  ex- 
pect any  favour  at  oUr  hands ;  but  then  it 
was  urged,  that  our  own  good  faith  called 
on  us  to  adopt  the  measure,  however  un- 
merited on  her  part.  It  was  clear  that  she 
could  not  enforce  it ;  but  then  the  House 
had  been  reminded,  that  it  would  be  un- 
generous to  take  advantage  of  her  weak* 
ness,  and  to  deny  the  boon  because  she 
had  not  the  means  of  compelling  us  to 
grant  it.  Now,  the  argument  amounted 
to  this — Spain  was  weak  and  could  not 
compel  it,  she  was  worthless  and  did  not 
deserve  it ;  therefore  our  merit  was  the 
greater  in  granting  it.  He  should  after- 
wards show  that  this  law  was  not  only  un- 
necessary for  the  purpose  of  neutrality, 
but  that  in  principle  it  was  directly  anti- 
neutral.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  a  picture 
of  lawless  bands  of  troops  parading  through 
the  streets ;  but  surely  the  common  law 
could  punish  that  offence.  He  had  list- 
ened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  ;  and  he  had  been  unable  to  discover 
any  one  argument  to  show  that  when  these 
statutes  were  repealed,  any  thing  more 
would  be  required.  He  maintain^  that, 
unless  in  commercial  arrangements,  no 
foreign  power  had  a  right  to  call  on  ano- 
ther to  alter  the  common  law  of  the  land 
for  the  purposes  of  neutrality.  The  hon. 
and  learned  member,  after  briefly  advert- 
ing to  what  had  been  said  of  the  fueling 
with  which  merchants  viewed  the  present 
measure,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
leaving  to  them  to  consider  their  own  aroirs, 
in  the  conduct  of  which  they  might  not  be 
disposed  to  consult  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, concluded  amidst  loud  cheers  by 
again  observing,  that  the  presentbili  would, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  be  violating 
the  neutrality  which  it  was  proposed  to 
preserve,  and  destroying  those  hopes  which 
it  was  once  an  object  with  the  British  go- 
yernment  to  excite. 

Mr.  Serjeant  CopUi/  contended,^  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  wholly 
failed  in  proving  the  principle  with  whicn 
he  had  set  out ;  and  he  appealed  to^  every 
member,  whether  the  speeches  on  the  other 
side  were  not  rather  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  House,  than  arguments  against 
the  measure  before  them.  If  it  were  in- 
tended to  depart  from  the  neutrality  which 
we  ought  to  observe,  it  would  be  mote  fair 
and  candid,  and  more  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  our  national  character,  to  do  i^ 
in  an  open  and  manl^  manner,  }ban  to  r^* 
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sort  to  the  anderhand  mode  which  secined 
Co  be  proposed  on  the  other  side.  The 
whole  measure  had  originated  in  the  act 
of  the  9th  Geo.  Snd»  and  as  it  was  not 
denied  by  members  opposite,  that  that 
act  should  be  repealed  so  as  to  substitute 
a  minor  for  a  capital  punishment,  the 
principal  question  was,  whether,  if  any 
alteration  should  be  agreed  on,  it  should 
not  be  carried  on  so  as  to  make  both  the 
belligerent  parties  ^qual;  but  he  con- 
tended that  if  these  acts  were  repealed, 
the  common  law  would  be  Insufficient,  as 
it  did  not  make  any  provision  for  enforcing 
itself..  Suppose  the  act  to.be  repealed, 
then  he  maintained,  that  the  common  law 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  prevent  the 
evil  which  this  bill  was  intended  to  put  an 
end  to,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  law  should  exist  which  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  offence  would 
be  committed  before  any  means  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  As  to  what  Spain 
might  demand  of  this  country,  he  should 
say,  that  if  aha  demanded  any  thing,  it 
could  only  be  the  fulfilment  of  those  trea- 
ties which  we  had  contracted  with  her. 
She  would  ask  no  more ;  but  was  it  neces- 
sary that  she  should  ask,  or  that  we  should 
wait  for  her  to  asic,  for  the  fulfilment  of 
those  treaties  which  an  accidental  slip  of 
our  law  prevented  us  from  carrying  into 
effect  i  He  maintained,  that  the  measure 
arose  out  of  the  relation  of  peace  in  which 
we  stood  towards  Spain ;  and  without  any 
treaty  those  relations  should  teach  us  a 
strict  neutrality.  With  respect  to  the 
commercial  benefits  which  we  might  de- 
rive from  our  intercourse  with  the  insur- 
gents, he  conceived  that  they  only  kept 
up  the  intercourse  with  ufr  because  they 
found  it  advantageous  to  themselves ;  and 
as  long  as  they  so  found  it,  they  would 
continue  to  hold  it,  whether  the  present 
measure  was  passed  or  not. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  .that  after  the 
powerfully  eloquent,  the  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  speech  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  a 
speech  which  the  eloquent  declamation 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  legal 
arguments  and  acute  losic  of  the  learned 
Serjeant  had  left  altogether  untouched,  he 
felt  it  quite  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  at  any  length.  He 
felt  it  the  less  necessary,  as' he  perceived 
that  even  into  that  House,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  had  found  its  way,  and  the 
term  «<  insurgenia*'  had  not  been  attempted 
Jbry  any  mefuber  except  the  leatQed  aer- 


jeaat.  His  majesty's  mlntsters  bad  ab* 
Utained  from  using  the  term,  which  was  to 
him  a  proof  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
British  public  (which  on  this  tfobject  had 
always  remainea  the  same)  had  partly  had 
its  raect.  He  would  not  found  any  ar- 
gument against  the  present  bill  upon  the 
loose  doctrines  advocated— >not  by  him  or 
any  of  his  honourable  friends— -advocated 
by  no  writer  which  he  had  read  but  one, 
a  Swiss,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  country,  became  natarally  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  subjects  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  bell^erent  powers  in 
peace  with  their  own.  He  would  say  that 
subjects  as  well  as  kings  niieht,  on  this 
subiect,  go  as  far  as  the  law  allowed  them. 
If  the  law  made  it  a  crime  to  enter  in  arms 
agaiBst  any  power  in  amity  with  the  state 
~-and  in  this  oemitry  it  was  a  misde- 
meanor—that law  might  be  put  in  ope* 
ration  against  the  individfial  so  offending. 
But  the  learned  seiieant  had  said,  that 
this  law  was  rendered  inoperative  to  pre- 
vent  the  crime,  for  that  it  was  committed 
before  any  step  could  be  taken  to  coun- 
teract it.  Why,  what  was  this  hot  ad- 
mitting that  this  was  like  all  other  crimes, 
that  it  could  not  be  punished  until  de- 
tected? If  the  indhriaual  committing  it 
were  caught,  he  would  be  punished,  and 
his  punishment  would  serve  as  a  warning 
for  others ;  but  if  he  could  not  be  caught 
personally  within  the  jurbdictton  of  any 
of  our  courts,  then  he  was  outlawed  for 
the  mbdemeanor  in  violating  the  king's 
proclamation.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  remain 
banished  from  his  country  all  his  life,  or  if 
he  returned,  be  exposed  to  a  forfeiture  of 
all  his  goods  and  chattels—- a  punishment 
which,  he  should  observe  by  the  way,  was 
more  severe  than  that  which  the  bill  pro- 
vided. The  present  bill  Was,  he  con- 
tended, not  only  not  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  but  quite  repugnant  to  its 
principle.  If  it  could  be  proved  to  him, 
that  the  measure  was  founded  upon  any 
treaty  which  we  had  plec^^  oursdves  to 
fulfil,  he  would  be  the  nnt  man  in  the 
country  to  support  it,  let  its  inconvenience 
be  ever  so  great,  let  its  injury  to  com- 
merce be,  felt  however,  severely ;  but  he 
denied  that  any  treaty  with  Spain  bound 
us  to  such  a  measure^  A  treaty  had 
been  made  which  had  never  received  the 
sanctkm  of  the  House,  and. from. that  it 
was  contended  that  this  measure  ousht  to 
be  brought  io ;  <  but  who  had  ever  neard 
that  a  king  conk)  by  any  tneaty  )[dedga 
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UbwI^  orllMMirh0BD  be  repieeented»  to 
•a  allerfttioB  of  the  etti^lUied  laur  of  the 
knd ;  or  t9iat  tbe  iMtion  abould  b«  bomid 
by  it?  But  be  ageio  denied  tbtltfaeve  mm 
BDj  tuch  iaif  as  tbe  fMropoied  ooe  ioipUed 
bj  tbe  treaty  in  qnettion.  It  wentp  it  wat 
irue^  to  prerent  tbe  aupplyuii^  of  arms, 
anMMHittion»  &c.;  but  upon  Ibis  tbe  pre- 
aettt  bill  «aa  mhoUy  tilenty  vbile  it  if^ke 
aflaiDtt  tbe  niuag  of  troops  or  fumisbiBg 
of  flMMiejr  Im  any  maaner*  of  vbicb  not  one 
arord  was  Co  be  fbaad  la  tbe  trea^  itsaUl 
Tbe  ban.  and  learned  gcndenan  tbea 
coamented  npen  sevaru  obsenratioiis 
wbich  bad  fidlen  frons  tbe  aupporters  of 
ibe  bill.  He  woaU  now  preposet  if  |io 
geallenttn  oa  bis  aide  of  tbe  House  sboold 
slunk  a  diflfarant  osnna  prefei!able»  to  take 
Sbesenae  of  ibe  Hoase,  aoSon  the  ^pies- 
Slaa  lisr  gobg  into  tbeoaaimittee»  buifaftar 
lte£rst  obwsa  bad  been  agreed  ioi.  In 
Miag  ibos  fiir,  tbe  Honse  weidd  sbow  tbat 
ib^  wm€  wilUng  to  restone  tbe  corasaon 
law  to  the  stale  m  vlttdi  it  alood  before 
tbe  aot  of  tbe  9tb  Geo.  Sad  was  passedi 
and  that  tfiey  waae  detawwied  to  reject 
any  measnoe  wbiob  asigbt  tend  to  alter 
fikt  kwiipon  the  iairidious  principle  of  tbe 
praseaS  bto. 

liord  OtuAfta^  Sd  naCobjectto  the 
Inanner  in  whicb  tbe  teamed  gentleman 
propoatd  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House, 
vhich  be  tbooaht  would  be  a  irery  con* 
?enient  •ne.  The  npeal  of  the  existing 
statutes  which  Ibe  gentleman  opposite  had 
in  view,  was  not,  beweyer,  a  measure  that 
carried  along  with  it  so  much  fairness  bb 
was  attribute  to  it  There  was  no  equity 
in  reverting  to  tbe  ccnnmon  law,  after 
iiavi&g  acted,  with  respect  to  all  other 
{lowers  of  Burepe  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  coatnry,  on  statute  law.  With  regard 
to  the  treaty  by  which  it  had  been  as- 
aerted  we  weire  not  bound,  it  oueht  to  be 
TecoUeoted,  ^at  it  was  kdd  on  &&  tt^le, 
along  with  tbe  other  treaties  of  amity  con- 
^duded  on  the  restoration  of  peace;  and 
jthat  oa  tbe  wbale  of  tbe  arcaogeineats 
tprednced  bv  these  treaties,  die  most  ap- 
proaiag  address  ever  voted  by  parliament 
md  bwn  presented  to  tbe  Qrowa. 

The  Attorney  Oeneml  moved  an  in^ 
alruction  to  die  coasmittee  tobisert,  asan 
laMitioa  tp  the  first<danse,  wwds  repeat- 
ing Iwo  acta  pasMd  by  tbe  Irish  parlia- 
ment  against  foreign  enlistments  jn  that 
icoantry.  Tbe  House  Aen  resolaed  into 
a  oq^nmittee,  and  tbe  fiisl  dense  was 
amended,  aocording  to  the  instraetiaa 
i«ove#by4haa9onity-gaaaniV  v^  tgteed 


J'WaMa  JBaiH^aca/*ifijBL 


iin$ 


to.— On  tbe  aacimd  Cbuise^  the  House  di- 
vided—For tbe  clause,  248 :  Against  i^ 
174 :  Miyority,  74. 

List  qftke  Mworkjfi 
Alien,  J.  H. 
Althorp.  viscount 
Anson,  boo.  O. 


Aichdall,  gen 
Aabreyysir  J. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Bumardy.^nsct. 
Barnett,  J. 
Becber,  W.  W. 
Belgrade,  visct. 
Bennet,  hon.G.  H. 
Benyon,  Ben. 
Bernal,R. 
Burckjos. 
Brand,  boa.  Tbos. 
Browne^  Dom. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Byng,a 

Burrell,  hon.P.  D. 
BentiDck.lord  W. 
Blandford,  marq.  of 
BurreU,  Walter 
Cxrtes,  Jabn 
Calciaft,J. 
Calvert,  C. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Carter,  John 
Cavendish,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Chamberkyne,  W. 
Ciifibrd,  Aug. 
CliAon,  visot. 
Coffin,  sir  I, 
Colborne,  N.  B, 
Coke,T.W. 
Coke,T.W.jun. 
Concannon,  Lucius 
Dawson,  G. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Da  Crespigny,  sir  W, 
Denaian,  Thoa. 
Deaison,W. 
Douglas,  hon.  F.  S. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundasyhon.  L« 
Dundas,  hon.  G« 
Dundas,  Tbos. 
Dundas,  C. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Ebringten,  visot. 
£llice,Ed. 
BlUsan,a 
fiuston,aarlof 
t'azakerley,  Nic. 
FergussoD,  sir  9.  C. 
FibEt/,  K. 
Fit2^ibbon.  hon. "% 


ForbesX;. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Gascoyne,  genersl 
Grosvenor,  gen. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  S. 
Graham,  J.  B.G. 
Griffith,  John  W. 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Gumey,  H. 
Gumey,  R.  H. 
Heygate,  aid. 
Harcoart,Jobn 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hiil,loidA. 
Honywood.  W.  P. 
Howorth  H. 
Hughes.  W.L. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hurst,  Robl. 
Hutchiason,  hon.  G. 
Lawson,M. 
lister,  B.  L« 
Ioannan,G. 
Leigh,  Thos. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Langton,W.G. 
Latouche,  Joba. 
Latoucbe,  Robt, 
Lemou^  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lvttelton,han.W.U. 
Mahon,  hon.  8. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberiy,  W.  L. 
Manyat,  Jos. 
Montague,  lord  F. 
Macleod,  Rod. 
Macdonald,J. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Bfilton,  viscount 
Martin,  John 
Merest,  J.  D. 
Mills,  G. 

Mildmay,  P.  St  J- 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morpeth,  visct. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
NewmaD,R.  W. 
NeviUe,  bon.  R. 
Newport,rt.  bon.sw  i. 
Nortbi  D. 
Nugent,  lord 
O'CaUagbau,  James 
Ord,w: 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Protheroe,  Ed. 
Pbrtntan,  £.  B. 


Fi^^eraid,lordW. 

Fi«igerald,n.hon.lf.    Palmer,  C.F 
I»imy,loisia  raras^TboB. 
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Pftrnell,  nrH^ 
Peine,  H. 

F«)lbttaiy  hoa.  G.  A. 
Philips^  6. 
PhilipSyG.jun. 
Phillipps^C.M. 
Primrose,  hon.  F. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C 
PowlctLhon.W. 
Prittic,  hon.  F.  A, 
Price,  Robert 
Pf78e,Pryte 
Rickford,  W. 
BicMrdo,D. 
Ramsden,  J.  C 
Bancliffe,  lord 
Ridley,  8UP  M.  W. 
Robarts,  W.  T, 
Robart8,A. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rii88C4l,lordG.W. 
ButaellylordJ. 
Russell,  R.G. 
Rumbold^C. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Sefton^  earl  of 
Smith,  Saml. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  G. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Tayistocky  macq.  of 
laylbr,  C. 


Thorp,  aid. 
VemoBi  G. 
Westerns,  H.  R. 
WilaoD,Tho8. 
Webster,  sir  G, 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Walpole,  hon.  G« 
Waithman,  aid. 
Webb,  £d. 
Western,  C.G. 
Wharton,  John 
Wilkins,W. 
Williams,  O. 
WilUaros^W. 
WilsoiLsirRt. 
Wood,  Matthew 

TBLLBR. 

lambton,  J.  G. 

PAIBEO  OFF. 

Abercromby,  bon.  J. 
Aatell^W. 
BanQff,8irT. 
Churddull  lord  C. 
CorweOyJ.C. 
Fleming  John 
GfenfeD,Pascoe 
Hamiltop,  lord  A. 
Hochepied,  G.  De 
Maxwell,  John 
Pim>tt,  sir  A. 
SmSh,hon.  B. 
Smith,  John 
Staol^^lord 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 


The  other  clauses  were  debated,  and' 
several  amendment  smored  and  agreed  to ; 
after  which  the  lAuse  resumed* 

HOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 
Fridaiff  Jun9  lU 
Mr.  Sbpfiitos.]    Mr.  Croker  haviny 

Sretnited  some  papers  relating  to  the 

Sir  Ja$^  Yorie  and,  he  ahould  tidi« 
the  oppportunitv  now  offniad  of  mantion- 
bg  the  case  of  Mr.  Seppipgs.  The  com^ 
mittee  of  finance,  in  gmng  their  opiniaa 
of  the  improvements  made  in  naval  ardii* 
tecture  bj  this  gewtleman^  had  said,  that 
**  these  services,  akhoogh  tiieii  have  no« 
^tng  of  that  brilKaDcy  whielt  forcibty 
attracts  public  admiration,  will  continuo 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  to  tiie  British 
nation,  long  after  that  period  when  the 
beneficial  efibcts  of  victoriea,  hewever 
8plendid>  AsA  have  paased  away."  If 
audi  were  the  advantagee  to  be  derived 
from  thia  gentleman'a  diacoverieai  he 
surely  waa^  entitled  to  as  great  a  re* 
ward^  ea  waa  usuallv  oonferml  on  those 
generals  and  admirals  by  whom  viotoriea 
were  echieve^    He  was  efreid  that  tiie 


session  mi|^t  be  elfowed  to  iMisa  a#ay 
without  any  practicid  proof  of  gratitude* 
being  given  to  this  deserving  roan ;  and 
therefore  he  should  not  cease  to  agitate 
the  question  till  he  knew  what  reward  it 
was  mtended  to  give; 

Sir  leaae  Coffin  said,  that  Mr.  Seppirtge 
bad  received  1,000^  for  hb  beautiful  in« 
vention  for  sospuidin^  sMm  ;  «h1  havings 
been  appeintea  to  a  situatioa  in  the  naviu 
service,  his  abilities,  after  that,  were  Uy 
be  considered  as  engi^ed  to  the  country^ 

Mr.  Croker  said,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  eiKer  at  present  into  the  questioir 
of  Mr.  Seppings*  merits,  as  he  had,  on>  » 
fiMrmer  occasion,  stated  his  opinion  of 
that  gentleman's  high  abilities,  and  had 
agreed  to  recommend  him  ar  a  m^ 
surveyor.  He  entirely  agreed  with^  the 
•Qggestion  of  the  committee,  ae  to  the 
propriety  of  noticmg  the  servicet  of  Mn 
Sepptngs.  The  Admindty  aceordingly 
had  recommended  to  the  Treasury  to 
grant  him  a  pension^  which  woula.  be 
placed  on  the  navy  estknatet  and  would^ 
be  as  honourable  and  useftd  to  him  aaanj 
grant  that  couU  now  be  made. 

FoRxioN  Enlxsitmskt  Bill.}  Mr« 
Brogden  broudit  uf)  the  report  of  thia 
bill.  Sir  R.  Wilson  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  to  the  subject,  when  lord 
Castlereagh  snnested  that  it  might  be 
better  to  have  the  amendmenti  n^e  la 
the  committee  printed  before  any  fresh 
diaetlasion  was  had  upon  it. 
^  Mr«  Marryai  said :— It  is  not  my  inten* 
tion  to  go  into  any  detail  on  the  merits, 
or  rather  the  demerits  of  the  bill.  I  wish 
merely  to  dear  up  some  fiu:ts  which  I 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  correct- 
nest  of  which  has  either  been  doubted  or 
denied.  In  speaking  of  the^  conduct  of 
Ferdinand  the  7th,  I  observed,  that  soon 
after  the  British  army  had  (quitted  his 
dominions,,he  directed  a  public  thanks^ 
giving  to  be  ofiered  to  Almighty  God» 
Uiat  Us  land  waa  no  longer  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  HereticSf— The  noble  lord 
did  not  indeed  deny  ibis  drcumstance, 
but  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
it.«— tt  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  noble  lord,  to  say  to  him  io  the  words 
of  Hamlet, 

**  Xhece  are  more  things  m  HeaMsand  earth 

HonUo. 
**  Than  are  meat  of  in  your  phik>9ophy.'*^ 

Bet  I  can  bonflm  the  esscHien  I  made^ 
by  poritlve  proof.  I  hold  in  mr  hind  a 
I^r  from  e  firiead  of  omm^  Mr.  i%  B. 
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Sluurpe,  whe  was  an  eye  witness  of 
die  facU  His  letter  to  me  runs  in  the 
followiog  terms  :-*<'  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  public  thanksgiving  having 
been  offered  up  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
purgation  of  tne  land  from  the  presence 
of  Heretics,  in  the  churches  o(  Spain,  I 
was  in  Corunna  at  the  time,  and  bad  in 
my  possession  one  of  the  printed  circulars 
issued  by  the  heads  of  churches  to  that 
effect,  which  was  led  at  my  place  of  resi- 
dence." This  gentleman  authorises  me 
to  say,  that  he  is  readv,  not  only  to  con* 
firm  the  contents  of  this  letter  in  any 
manner  his  lordship  pleases  by  his  own 
evidence,  but  also  by  that  of  twenty  Eng- 
lishmen, who  like  himself  were  in  Spain  at 
the  time  when  this  ceremony  took  place. 
In  enumerating  the  disadvantages  to 
which  the  independents  were  subjected 
under  our  existing  laws,  I  stated,  that 
whilst  fugitive  royalists  from  the  Spanish 
main,  were  not  oply  received  in  Trinidad, 
but  promoted  to  situations  of  high  honour 
and  responsibility,  an  asylum  nad  been 
denied  to  independents ;  and  that  a  num* 
ber  of  them,  who,  on  the.  approach  of  the 
royalist  army  to  Guiria,  embarked  on 
board  such  boats  and  canoes  as  they  conld 
procure,  and  sought  refage  in  Trinidad, 
nad  been  refused  permission  to  land,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately massacred.  The  noble  lord  in 
answer  to  these  assertions,  read  an  extract 
from  a  dispatch  from  the  governor  of  Tri- 
nidad, which  did  not  deny  the  fact,  for  it 
was  wholly  silent  about  the  refugees  from 
Guiria,  but  merely  stated,  that  3,800  per- 
sons had  at  different  times  been  admitted 
into  Trinidad.  The  under  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonial  department  went 
farther ;  for,  referring  to  a  memorial  to 
which  my  name,  in  common  with  the 
names  of  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
Trinidad,  was  subscribed,  he  declared, 
that  our  statement  of  an  asylum  having 
been  refused  to  particular  individuals  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  justification  of  the 
governor  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  At 
that  time,  I  had  not  the  docoinents  on 
which  the  memorial  was  founded  in  my 
pocket ;  but  on  going  home  and  examin- 
ing my  papers,  I  found  that  instead  of 
having  acted  on  <*  the  exanerated  or  un- 
founded representations  ofinterested  in- 
dividuals," as  we  were  charged  with  doing, 
we  had  inade  the  statements  in  the  me- 
morial on  the  authority  of  governor 
Woodford  himself.     I  have  now  in  my 
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hand  two  petitions  to  him,  with  bis  an** 
swers  to  them.  One  is  signed  by  several 
merchants  in  Trinidad,  .praying  for  an 
asylum  for  a  merchant,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  some  time 
settled  at  Guiria,  but  who  wished  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  war; 
whose  peaceable  character  was  vouched 
for,  and  for  whose  good  conduct  the  pe- 
titioners offered  to  give  good  secunty. 
The  answer  of  the'  governor  is  hi  thc»e 
words,  «<  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  regu- 
lations by  which  I  am  directed  to  guide 
my  conduct  during  the  present  disturbed 
stateof  the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces, 
to  admit  to  an  asylum  here,|any  persons  not 
being  natural  born  subjects  of  his  Catho- 
lic majesty."_Signed  •*  R.  Woodford,*' 
and  dated  « August  15th  1814."  From  this 
answer  one  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that 
an  asylum  would  be  granted  to  persons 
who  were  natural  bom  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  majesty.  But  I  have  another 
petition  in  my  hand  from  Don  Josh. 
Kaniires,  of  that  island,  praying  that  his 
mother  Donna  Antonia  Guezza,  a  lady 
80  years  of  age,  and  her  two  grand  chil- 
dren, then  living  at  Cumana,  might  be 
permitted  to  reside  m  Trinidad,  and  offer- 
ing securityfor  their  good  conduct  to  any 
amount.  These  persons  were  natural 
born  subjects  of  his  Catholic  majesty; 
but  nevertheless  the  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion in  their  favour  is  itf  these  authorita- 
tive and  laconic  words  :«-**  This  petition 
cannot  be  complied  with !"  signed  **  R. 
Woodford,"  and  dated  «<23rd  September 
1814."  I  hand  up  this  bloody  document 
to  the  noble  lord ;  I  call  it  so,  because  in 
signing  it,  sir  Ralph  did  sign  the  death 
warrant  of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf 
the  petition  was  presented ;  I  hand  it  up 
to  him,  that  no  doubt  may  remain  as  to 
the  hand-writing  of  sir  Ralph.  Havmg 
done  this,  I  now  call  upon  the  noble  lord 
to  declare,  whether,  in  giving  an  asylum 
to  individuals  of  unexceptionable  character 
and  for  whose  good  conduct  security  was 
offered,  governor  Woodford  would  have 
acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
instruction  by  which  he  was  directed  to 
guide  his  conduct.  If  so,  the  responsibi- 
lity for  the  massacre  of  these  unhappy 
wretches,  rests  not  upon  sir  Ralph,  but 
on  his  majesty's  minuters ;  but  if  other- 
wise, I  call  upon  the  noble  lord  to  bring  to 
a  severe  account,  the  governor  who  naa 
cast  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  character  of  hie 
majesty's  government.— With  respect  to 
the  massacre  at  Guiriat  I  hivre  it  on  Spa^ 
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nish  flrutfioritjTt  on  French  aothority,  and 
•n  English  authority ;  but  I  cannot  pro- 
duce the  letters  of  the  persons  who  have 
fumbhed  me  with  this  information,  be- 
cause I{too  well  know  the  consequences. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  his 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
of  Trinidadt  Orders  to  give  him  redress 
were  sent  out,  through  the  medium  of  the 
colonial  office,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  the  governor  copies  of  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  against  him ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  instead  of  redress, 
a  series  of  persecutions  which  only  ter- 
minated with  the  death  of  the  individual. 
The  gout,  acting  on  a  debilitated  and 
irritable  iVame,  new  to  his  stomach  and 
carried  him  off.  The  tales  of  the  other 
auHbrers  may  hereafter  be  told ;  but  not 
tilt  they  are  in  that  grave,  where  <*  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest  ;**  lest  they  too  share  the 
fhte  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Philip  Lang- 
ton.  But  the  fact  at  Guiria  does  not  rest 
upon  Trinidad  authority  alone.  I  know 
that  an  account  of  it  was  sent  to  the  co- 
lonial office,  by  Don  Polycarpe  Ortiz  of 
St.  Thomas ;  for  the  duplicate  of  his  let- 
ter was  transmitted  to  me,  and  I  delivered 
it  in  person.  The  fact  is  as  notorious  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  as  the  fact  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  is  in  this ;  and  the 
respectability  of  the  parties  in  whose 
letters  it  is  communicated  to  me  is  so 
great,  that  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  it, 
than  I  have  of  my  own  existence.  Indeed, 
inferential  proof  of  it  is  given  in  the  very 
petitions  1  have  read;  for  if  governor 
Woodford  refused  to  grant  an  asylum  in 
Trinidad  to  parties  of  unexceptionable 
characters,  and  for  whose  good  conduct 
aecurity  was  offered,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  he  would  admit  an  indiscriminate 
horde,  who  could  give  no  references  for 
character,  and  no  security  for  their  good 
conduct  i  The  idea  is  at  once  absurd  and 
incredible  ?  I  cannot  view  without  con- 
cern, the  change  of  sentiment  that  has 
taken  place  in  his  majesty's  ministers,  res- 
pecting the  government  of  Spain  as  exer- 
cised in  her  South  American  colonies.  In 
1797>  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of 
our  councils,  a  letter  was  written  to  gene- 
ral Picton,  then  governor  of  Trinidad,  di- 
recting him  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in 
their  efiTorts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country;  and  the  reason  assigned 
%ras,  not  that  we  were  at  war  with  Spain, 
but  the  oppressive  and  tyramucal  na- 
(VOL.  XL.) 


ture  of  her  government.     This  letter, 
written  by  the  late  lord  Melville,  then  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonial  department, 
was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  introduc- 
ed into  a  proclamation  by  general  Picton 
copies  of  which  he  distributed  all  over  the 
Spanish  main,  and  one  of  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.    The  same  opinion  of 
this  government  continued  in  1804;  for  I 
hav^  also  in  my  hand,  a  letter  from  the 
late  lord   Hobart    to    governor  Picton, 
dated  2nd  February  of  that  year,  expres- 
sing **  the  anxiety  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  introduce  into  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, with  the  least  possible  delay,  so  much 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  mav  be 
judged  expedient  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  and  properties  of  his  majesty^s  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  general  advancement  of 
the  interest  of  the  colony."    Since  then 
all  that  regard  to  the  security  of  the  liberty 
and    property    of    his    mnesty's    sub- 
jects has  been  forgotten  ;  and  the  succes- 
sors of  Mr.  Prtt,  in  opposition  to  his  ex- 
ample, have  declared  their  determination 
to  continue  that  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
formof  government  over  British  subjects 
which  he  encouraged  Spanish    subjects 
to  throw  off.    The  Spanish  nation  are  his- 
torically recorded,  as  the  exterminators  of 
the  Aborigines  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  of  the  West  Indies :  and  as  having  first 
established  the  slave  trade,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  frightful  void  occasioned  in  the 
populaHon  of  those  countries  by  their 
own  cruelty.  No  j^olitical  writer  has  men- 
tioned their  colonial  government,  but  with 
disgust  and  execration ;  and  it  has  been 
found  so  insupportable,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  South  America,  trained  up  as 
the^r  have  been  for  three  centuries  past  in 
habits  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance, are  at  length  risking  every  thing 
that  is  dear  to  man,  rather  than  submit  to 
it  any  longer ;  and  yet  this  is  the  govern- 
ment which  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
thought  proper  to  consider  as  the  best  and 
fittest  govemnlent,  to  be  continued  in  8 
British  colony,  and^to  be  exercised  over 
British    subjects! — When    I    reflect   on 
these  circumstances,  and    coople   them 
with  the  fact  of  Great  Britain  having  l>e- 
come  a  party  to  what  is  called  the  Holy 
Alliance,  but  which  I  consider  as  a  confe- 
deracy of  sovereigns  against  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  subjects,  I  believe  this 
country  is  at  present  in  greater  danger 
from  a  leaning  to  arbitrary  government, 
than  it  has  been  at  any  period  siqce  the 
dayrof  the  Stuarts.    I  consider  the  bill 
(4C) 
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now  before  the  House,  as  emanfttiDg  from 
that  confederacy ;  and  I  fear  that  we  shall 
hereafter  be  called  upon  to  pass  many 
other  bills,  framed  in  the  same  spirit  of 
supporting  tyranny  and  crushing  freedom. 
I  consider  this  bill  as  the  first  stone  of  a 
temple  intended  to  be  dedicated  to  arbi- 
trary power ;  but  I  trust  that  the  spirit 
an^  patriotism  of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, will  convert  it  into  the  Corner  #tone 
of  an  altar  sacred  to  liberty ;  and  by  reject- 
ing this  measure  prove  both  to  despots 
abroad  and  to  ministers  at  home,  that  we 
set  too  just  a  value  t)n  the  rights  and  pri* 
vileges  we  enjoy  ourselves  to  be  made  the 
servile  or  passive  instruments  of  destroy- 
ins  those  of  otliers. 

Xord  CasfUrtagh  said,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
mentioned,  that  governor  Woodford  had 
not  oply  favoured  the  royalists,  but  hadab- 
solu^uhq^  the  port  against  a  number  of 
pan^Mpio  had  sought  there  an  asylum 
from  persecution ;  and  that  the  conse- 
quence was,  they  were  all  murdered,  and 
tne  shores  for  some  miles  whitened  with 
their  tM>nes«  Now,  he  (lord  C.)  begged 
again  to  repeat,  that  not  only  had  the 
port  not  been  shut,  but  that  the  persons 
alluded  to  had  all  been  well  received  to 
the  number  of  3,800,  and  some  royalist 
vessels  which  were  then  in  the  harbour 
prevented  from  following  some  others 
which  had  put  to  sea.  As  to  the  circum- 
stance of  governor  Woodford's  not  allow- 
ing a  particular  individual  to  remain  on 
the  island,  he  could  not  exactly  state 
what  his  instructions  were  on  this  subject; 
but  the  case  was  quite  a  different  one 
from  that  of  not  affording  an  asylum  to 
persons  who  had  fled  thither  for  their  lives. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
conduct  towards  the  insurgents  was  bar- 
barous. This  he  must  beg  to  deny.  With 
respect  to  the  circumstance  of  thanks 
having  been  ordered  in  Spain,  on  the 
departure  of  the  British  troops,  for  its 
having  been  purged  from  heretics,  he 
should  give  it  but  little  credit ;  if  there 
was  any  such  thanksgiving,  it  was  for 
having  got  rid  of  the  French|  not  the 
English. 

.  Sir  Aft  W.  RidUt^  observed,  that  the 
conduct  of  governor  Woodford  would  be 
found,  upon  the  most  strict  inquiry,  to 
have  been  unobjectionable. .  He  had  on 
every  occasion  conducted  himself  in  the 
most  impartial  and  honourable  manner. 

Mr.  Goulburn  expressed  the  same  sen« 
timents  of  governor  Woodford's  conduct. 
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The  report  was  then  read;  after  which, 
the  solicitor-general  brought  up  some  new 
clauses.  They  were  agreed  to,  and  lord 
Castlereagh  moved,  that  the  bill,  with  the 
amendments,  be  engrossed.   . 

Mr.  Denman  thought  the  most  advisable 
course  would  be,  to  have  the  bill  re-com- 
mitted. His  reason  for  thinking  so  was, 
that  the  only  gound  advanced  on  its  intro- 
duction for  the  necessity  of  it  was,  that 
the  former  legislative  provisions  on  the 
subject  extended  only  to  recognized  states, 
and  not  to  countries  in  the  situation  of 
the  South  American  provinces ;  whereas 
in  the  debates  of  the  preceding  night,  the 
ground  of  observing  a  genersu  neutrality 
seemed  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  a 
new  one  taken  by  the  noble  lord,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  supporting  a  neutrality, 
modified  as  it  was  by  the  treaty  with 
Spain  in  1814,  which  tne  noble  lord  had 
argued,  should  be  binding  on  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  matter  of  most  serious 
consideration  for  the  House,  whether  it 
would  consent  that  regulations  intended 
to  preserve  a  neutrality,  modified  by  par- 
ticular circumstances,  should  be  sufiered 
to  be  made  a  rule  for  the  observance  of 
neutrality  lii  all  cases.  He  begeed  leave 
to  inquire,  whether  ministers  had  used  the 
same  means  to  prevent  assistance  being 
afforded  from  this  country  to  Spain  as  to 
the  colonies— whether  any  thing  had  been 
done  to  prohibit  arms,  ammunition,  ancl 
warlike  stores  being  exported  for  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  former  power  I 

Lord  Casilereagn  replied,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's government  had  issued  a  prohibitiba 
against  the  exportation  of  arms  or  warjike 
stores  to  Cuba,  or  any  of  ouc  own  West 
India  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  to  the  service  either  of  the  provinces 
in  insurrection,  or  of  those  continuing 
within  the  allegiance  of  Spain.  They  haa 
taken  precautions  to  guard  against  our 
own  islands  being  made  the  means  of 
thwarting  the  views  of  the  parent  state. 

Mr.  Brovgham  said,  that  nothing  was 
more  proper  than  the  issuing  the  procla^ 
mation  by  his  majesty's  mmisters  com- 
manding British  subjects  not  to  render 
assistance  to  the  colonies,  bound  as  they 
conceived  themselves  by  the  treaty  with 
that  state,  and  empowered  as  they  wer^ 
by  the  common  law  to  enforce  neutrality. 
But  in  order  to  evince  to  the  world  their 
desire  of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality, 
had  they  issued  a  similar  proclamation 
regarding  Spain — as  they  haa  the  procla- 
mation against  one  party,  had  U^ey  ital^a 
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against  the  other  >  Had  'ministers  prohi- 1 
bitedarms,  ammunition^  and  warlike  stores 
being  sent  from  this  country  to  Old  Spain 
as  well  fts  to  Cuba.  For  instance,  roost 
efiectual  reinforcement  might  be  provided, 
for  MoriUo,  by  the  exportation  x)f  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  expedition  6lting  out 
at  Cadiz.  'Had  that  been  guarded  against  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  any  steps 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
Cadis  would  have  been  ineffectual,  unless 
ministers  had  at  the  same  time  takeft  on 
them  to  regulate  the  trade  in  arms  and 
warlike  stores  between  this  country  and 
all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said,  it  now  anpear- 
ed  that  the  terms  of  neutrality  whicn  had, 
and  at  present  did  exist,  were  an  unbounded 
supply  of  arms  and  worlike  stores  to  the 
one  party^  and  an  absoliite  prohibition  of 
them  t^  the  other. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  fu/ther 
consideration  on  the  16th. 

Poor-Rates  Misapplication  Bill.] 
Mr.  S.  Bourne  having  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Primrose  objected  to  the  prindple 
of  the  bill,  as  it  went  to  do  away  with  the 
43rd  Eliz.  which  provided,  that  old  and 
in€rm  persons  only  should  be  chargeable 
on  the  poor-rates.  The  present  bill  woul4 
have  the  effect  of  placing  the  very  lowest 
and  worst  part  of  society  in  a  better  situa- 
tion than  the  honest  and  industrious 
classes.  It  would  enable  the  idle  and  ill- 
disposed  labourer  to  have  his  children 
provided  for  by  the  parish,  while  those 
persons,  whose  parental  affection  induced 
them  to  keep  their  children  at  hbme,  were 
to  be  deprived  of  parochial  assistance, 
and  left  to  stru^ele  as  they  could  to  sup- 
port their  families.  The  hon.  member 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  third'  time  on  this  day  six 
monthsk 

Mr.  P,  Afoore  seconded  the  motion. 
He  could  not  consent  to  deprive  the 
labourer  ofa  share  of  the  poor- rates  while 
be  knew,  that  in  Coventry  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  poor  were 
working  16  hours  a  day  without  being 
i^le  to  earn  enough  to  support  existence. 

Mr.  S,  Bourne  said,  that  the  measure 
had  been  framed  not  with  reference  to 
the  situation  of  any^  particular  body,  but 
as  a  general  amelioration  of  eviU  arising 
from  the  practice  of  paying  money  to  the 
parent  for  the  support  of  his  children.  The 
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first  consequence  of  t|iat  was,  that  the  money 
advanced  was  most  improperly  and  impro- 
vidently  expended  in  many  instances; 
whereas,  it  appeared  from  the  pamphlet 
of  lord  Sheffield,  that  the  money  laid  out 
on  children  taken  from  their  parents  was 
applied  solely-  to  their  maintenance,,  in- 
struction, and  improvement ;  and,  which 
was  the  chief  advantage  by  the  latter  sys** 
tem,  the  rismg  generation  were  trans- 
ferred from  rags,  from  want,  from  dis- 
honest habiu,  to  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  habits  of  -in- 
dustry and  morality.  On  these  grounds, 
without  having  the  partiality  of  a  parent 
for  his  bill,  he  thought  the  measure  would 
be'  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects. 

Lord  Milton  entertained  similar  objec- 
tions to  this  measure  with  those  which 
had  been  already  stated.  Hawiahed  the 
House  to  reflect  also,  wbetMtvk^  not 
calculated  to  perpetuate  the  ev^Rd  to 
legalize  that  misapplication  of  parochial 
funds  of  which  there  was  already  so  much 
reason  to  complain.  There  were  three 
classes  of  persons  who  took  difierenClri^ws 
on  the  subject  of  our  poor  laws ;  one  class, 
agreeing  with  the  principle  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  was  for  their  entire  abolition;  ase- 
'  cond  was  for  retaining  them,  and  merely 
altering  the  administration ;  and  the  third, 
to  which  the  right-  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
fessed to  belong,  would  confine  the  benefit 
and  operation  of  them  to  the  old  Mid  im- 
potent. But  imder  the  latter  description 
of  persons,  chUdren  were  not  included, 
ancl  to  grant  relief  to  them,  as  was  the 
object  of  the  present,  bill,  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  professed.  If  they  ought 
to  be  ultimately  excluded,  why  was  thia 
measure  introduced^  He  agreed,  that 
the  evil  of  the  poor  laws  was  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  lowness  of  wages.  Since 
the  scarcity  in  1795,  there  had  been  a 
strong  desire  among  the  farmers  to  keep 
down  the  rate  of  wa^es.  It  appeared 
to  them  better  to  matf  e  good  the  defi- 
ciency out  of  the  poor-rates,  on  the  ground 
that  after  a  rise  they  never  could  be 
lowered.  The  object  of  the  bill  was,  by 
an  indirect  operation,  to  raise  wages,  and 
stimulate  the  labourer  to  increased  exer- 
tions ;  but  -this  was  to  be  done  by  pre- 
viously inflicting  much  pain  and  misery 
upon  him.  Agricultural  labourers  were 
at  present  in  some  taesBMreadscriptigleba  ; 
they  hardly  kncNv  how  to  venture  to  leave 
their  own  parishes,  and  th^efore  preferred 
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reaidiog  there  with  inferiof  wages*  He 
feared  this  QUqation  of  things  would  con- 
tiQOe  till  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  increased,  and  tiie  capital  of 
the  popr  man,  which  was  the  industry  of 
Ills  right  arna,  acquired  a  higher  v^ue* 
It  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  could  be 
more  injuiious  than  to  bring  up  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  poor  as  public  pledges  in  these 
repositories*  There  were  always  little 
cares  that  s^nred  to  excite  the  aympathies 
and  strengthen; the  ties  of  a&ctionineYery 
family ;  and  it  wnuld  be  a  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  human  nature  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  such  attachments.  Upon 
these  grounds,  even  were  the  bill  likely  to 
IMxomplish  its  object,  .winch  he  did  not 
think  it  was,  he  should  oppose  it. 
.  Sir  «/.  SebrigfU  obs^ired,  that  it  was 
the  p^or  laws  which  were  the  principal 
cause  of  low  wa^es.  If  famsers  were  to 
raise  the  wages  of  labourers  who  had  large 
fiiunilies,  they  must  abo  raiaethe  wages  of 
those  who  were  without ;  and  the  conse- 
Quence  would  be  improvident,marnage8or 
disMpatjon  in  the  alehouse.  He  wouh) 
support  the  measure,  because  it  would  uke 
the  children  from  the  profligacy  and  idle* 
nesB  which  they  might  set  at  home,  and 
give  them  that  educatioii  which  they  would 
QtherfiFise  be  deprived  of* 

Mr.  PhiUps  agriK^  as  to  the  exiensi^ 
eyil  of  the  poor  lawB,  and  the  difficulty 
^f  suggesting  an  effisctual  remedy.  His 
objection  to  this  measure  was,  that  it 
would  immeasurably  extend  that  evil.  It 
would  operate  most  cruelly  on  the  feelings 
of  the  respectable  poor,  and  remove  from 
those  of  a  different  description  all  restraint 
upon  improvident  marriages.  By  destrov- 
ing  all  filial  and  parental  affection,  it  would 
prodi^ce  on  (be  one  hand  a  mass  of  misery, 
and  on  the  other  an  extent  of  immorality 
that  was  not  easily  to  be  conceived. 

Sir  i2.  Wilson  was  wholly  advene  to 
the  prindple  of  tiduqg  children  awa^  from 
their  parents,  and  tmis  extinguishing  all 
the  natural  afflictions  of  life.  A  similar 
experiment  had  been  tried  by  the  Frendi 
g/wernment  in  Italy,  and  it  produced  such 
an  alarm,  and  so  much  discontent  among 
the  oarents  of  the  childrw,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  discontinue  the  pro- 
ject. 

.  Mr.  Brand  thought  that  this  meaaore 
had  ^  teod^npy  to  decrease  the  evils  of 
the  poor  laws.  IJehad  always  considered 
that  the  great  ipischief  was,  the  low  price 
pf  wages  for  labour ;  he  meant  strioUy  the 
w^^  for  hibatir  only,  because  ha  waa 


fully  satisfied,  that  were  Aa  poot^-ratee 
properly  applied,  the  labourer  would  ha 
amply  paid.  If,  instead  of  the  parish 
officer  the  master  of  the  labourer  gave  the 
supply,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuity, 
but  as  a  right  for  labour  done,  then  it 
would  be  found  that  the  labourer  was 
fully  paid.  The  working  man  would  tha^ 
be  worthy  of  his  hire,  aM  the  pay  would 
be  commensuratewiUi  the  labour  perform^ 
ed.  The  opposers  of  this  bill  had  objected 
thatlhe  chitaren  would  betaken  from  their 
poor  parents,  and  would  become  a  prej 
to  the  vice,  in  all  its  deformiiies,  which 
was  to  be  met  with  in  tlie  workhouses  of 
the  kingdom.  God  forbid,  that  such 
should  be  the  case !  It  was  not  even  eon* 
templated  for  a  moment  that  these  help- 
less infants  should  be  taken  from  their 
parents  and  put  into  those  receptacles  of 
vice  and  misery^the  workhouses.  Tho 
utmost  attention  would  be  paid  by  those 
who  should  be  appointed  the  guardians 
of  the  morals  and  edua^tion  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Sir  JometMacitiit^MA  felt  himself  cdled 
upon  to  deckire  his  sentiments  upon  % 
measure  of  such  vital  importance  to  every 
class  of  the  community.  The  greatest 
ffratitude,  he  thought,  was  due  by  the 
House  and  the  pid>lic  to  the  pommittea 
which  investigated  this  subject  with  sp 
much  skill  and  assiddity;  but  it  waa  a 
most  lamentable  proof  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  l^slature,  tliat  for  so  many  years 
these  evils  had  been  allowed  to  ef  ist  with- 
out  the  application  of  one  efficient  remedy* 
There  appeared  to  be  a  greater  difficulty 
in  carrying  into  effeotany  practical  relief  to 
the  poor  labourer,  than  in  legislating  upon 
any  other  subject^  however  intficata  or 
however  abstruse.  It  w«s  most  evident 
that  the  evil  was  either  in  the  poor  laws 
themselves,  or  in  the  applicatioa  of  them* 
He  thought  the  application  of  them  by 
our  ancestors  was  the  origin  of  the  pre-> 
sent  unparalleled  distress.  The  JnteresI 
of  the  poor  was  the  interest  of  sooiety 
itself;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  few,  the  interesta  of  the 
many  could  be  promoted,  there  would 
not  remain  a  doubt  as  to  what  oiwht  to 
be  the  course  to  be  pursued.  But  ha 
was  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Houga 
the  too  evident  and  most  noelancholy  fact, 
that  the  minds  of  the  lower  (kilasses  wiarO 
depraved  bv  the  pressotByatam  of  parish 
relief;  their  pride  was  loatarad-*tbeiiF 
spirit  was  broken.  It  waaonihisaccoaAl 
that  thii  (urioiciiile^  wbM^  had  baeof  arv 
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Med  &r  fo  many  years;  ought  to  be  to 
deeply  deplored.  Thaa  wkb  respect  to 
the  remedy,  erery  nealore  proposed  ior 
this  purpose  ou^ht  to  be  tried  foy  two 
tests :  First,  did  it  tend  to  bring  back  the 
ancient  and  wholesome  system  adopted  in 
the  reign  of  Elissbeth  ?  and  secondly,  if 
it  did,  was  it  done  with  the  least  possible 
inconYenience  to  the  country  ?  He  con- 
fessed that,  wkh  respect  to  the  remedr 
now  propcksed,  it  appeared  to  be  too  mocn 
Kke  taat  Spartan  system  of  education,  by 
which  the  miod  was  moulded  into  shape  by 
rule.  He  really  thought  that  the  only 
true  and  natural  instruction  was  that 
given  under  the  parental  roof,  where  the 
cbBdren,  bound  by  every  feding  of  love 
and  duty  to  the  parent  by  whom  they 
were  brought  into  life,  would  be  more 
likely  uHiosately  to  become  good  and  ser* 
▼ieeimle  nsembers' of  society*  But  thte 
wiBS  not  his  prindpal  ol^ection  to  tMs 
measure ;  he  opposed  it  on  reasons  arach 
more  strone  and  cogent.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  akhough  in  the  first  instance, 
the  numbw  of  applicants  for  relief  might 
be  decreased,  yet  the  ukimete  eftei 
would  be  enormously  to  increase  them. 
He  coaceived  the  measure  wotdd  have 
the  efiect  of  creating  feundKng  hoipilah 
in  ^erj  pariah.  In  the  ardour  and  seal 
of  the  first  moment,  these  establtshments 
might  be  conducted  with  great  care  and 
skul,  and  wotdd,  perhaps,  present  very 
flattering  results.  But  the  House  must 
led,  that  exertions  of  this  kiod  #ere 
short-lived;  and  those wh^  imsgtned ttwi 
a  number  of  j^ubliepftcers  would  continue 
to  act  in  this  highly  praise-woitby  and 
beneficial manher,  woddfind,^  in  the  end, 
that  they  had  adopted  principles  essentia 
ally  Utopian.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  present  plan  was  nothing 
else  but  a  new  edition  of  the  old  poor 
laws,  gready  au^ented^  Let  the  House 
look  to  the  moral  eiect  of  this  systeas. 
At  certain  periods,  a  great  number  of 
children,  edaoated  in  these  workhoutes, 
would  be  sent  forth  to  the  world.  The 
<|jaestion  was,  oou|d  theypnocureemplor- 
ment  f  This  was  an  evtreos^l v  doiibtftd 
fow^  And  what  would  be  me  conse- 
quence, if  obadfea;  thus  thrown  on  the 
n^erld,  having  previously  liiM  iu  Compa- 
rative ease,  were  obliged  to  struggle  with 
all  the  ills  of  poverty  ?  Would  not  vice 
be  greatly  bcreasedm  consequence  of 
auch  a  meaaufu  i  He  disapproved  of  the 
bill,  but  would  not  takethb  sense  of  the 
ufoo  iL    At  a  pro^r  timoi  he 


meant  to  UMite  an  aciiendmeBt  to  cam  of 
the  clauses,  exempting  from  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  measure,  the  children  of  pa- 
rents who  were  DisaenCers.  This  he  meant 
to  do,  because,  under  the  protisioiis  of 
the  bill,  as  they  existed  at  present,  the 
children  of  Disseiiters  wodd  be  obliged 
to  attend  a  worship  which  thetr'  parents 
did  not  follow. 

Colonel  fVood  said,  that  the  bfll  was  n6t 
a  compulsory  measure:  nor  was  it  in« 
tended  that  the  schools  should  be  any 
other  than  achools  of  industry,  where  the 
chihhren  of  the  lower  orders  Would  learn 
the  means  of  truing  a  subsistence  when 
they  came  into  the  world.  Bfesidei,  the 
parents  of  the  children  would  no  longer 
receive  any  allowances  ob  account  of 
their  dnldren,  which  ailowaaces  were  ge« 
nerally  expended  ifi  idleness;  instead  ot 
that,  the  children  W6uld  receive  the  ad- 
vantaaes  proposed  by  this  b^;  and  he 
thought  nothing  could  tend  more  to  im- 

Ce  Uie  morals  and  ootadition  of  the 
r  orders  than  tbat  of  giving  their 
children  Instruction. 

Mr.  Couftmmy  denied  that  the  bill  was 
ealculated  to  promote  an  opMon  among 
the  lower  orders  that  they  might  obtain, 
ander  its  operaticn,  relief  at  win  for  them- 
selves and  difldren,  and  therefore  was 
calcidlated  to  produce  premature  mar- 
riages, and  an  excess  of  pojftulation.  He 
should  certainly  give  It  his  support. 

Mr.  Cunaen  expressed  nis  fears, 
that  the  operation  of  the  bill  wouKx 
increase  the  evils  at  the  poer  fetws  in  a 
tenfold  degree. 

The  question  being  put^  That  the  bin 
be  now  read  a  tliird  time,  the  Hbose  di* 
vided :  Ayes,  69 ;  Noes.  46. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  proposed  a 
cUiuse  to  allow  the  ekildren  of  Dissenters 
at  the  proposed  schools  to  attend  t)ieir 
usual  places  of  worslup  oa  Suhdays,  and 
to  provide  against  any  attempt  to  compel 
their  attendance  at  anjr  dlfti^ent  place  of 
worship. 

Mr.  $.  Bpmhae  obteiired,  that  the  dause 
was  unneoesseiry,  as  \\M  prpfessed  object 
was  already  provided  for  in  the  biU.  The 
clause  was  refected,  after  whidi,  the  bill 
was  passed. 


HOUSE  OF  ];.QaDd. 

C^TTOir    *FACTdRlBiB       RtOXJtATWk 

l^££.1    On  the  order  of  the  day  fbr  the 
camnuimeat  of  diia  bfll, 
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Lord  Kenton  obsenredy  that  this  was 
not  in  any  manner  a  speculatiye  question, 
but  a  question  ofpractical  humanity,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  actual  sufferings  of  the 
children  employed  in  the  cotton  factories, 
for  which  no  rdief  was  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  special  l^islatiye  measure.  His  lord- 
ship proceeoed  to  enter  into  some  detail  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  injury  that 
resulted  to  the  health  of  the  children, 
from  being  employed  for  14,  15,  or  16 
hours  a  day  in  places  heated  to  80,  85 
and  nearly  90  degrees,  and  that  thoush 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  medi- 
cal men  was  upon  this  point  contradic- 
tory, yet  that  there  were  amply  sufficient 
facts  given  in  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
ill  state  of  health  of  these  children,  aris- 
ing from  the  number  of  hours  they  were 
kept  at  work  in  the  manner  described, 
imperiously  called  for  legislative  inter- 
ference to  prevent  that  waste  of  human 
life  which  such  a  system  produced. 

The  EaH  of  Aou/^MSaid,  he  should  not 
enter  much  into  the  general  principles 
that  might  be  discussed  in  applicaUon  to 
the  present  subject,  but  should  lay  it 
down  as  an  incontestible  fact,  that  parents 
were  the  natural  guardians  of  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  their  own  children,  and 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  be  slow  to 
interfere  with  free  labour,  the  regulation 
of  which  would  be  best  provided  for  by 
leaving  it  to  the  individuals  immediately 
concerned.  He  would  admit,  at  the  same 
ttme,  that  cases  of  Great  abuse  mi^t  oc- 
cur, in  which  it  would  be  wise  to  dupense 
with  those  established  principles,  but  the 
onus  of  proving  the  enormity  of  the  case, 
lay  with  those  who  undertook  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  le^ature.  The 
noble  lord  who  preceded  him,  had  spoken 
of  arts  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  but  its  oppooenu  might  well  retort 
the  charge  upon  their  adversaries,  who 
bad  adoptedevery  means  to  excite  that 
clamour  by  means  of  which  it  had 
passed  the  other  House  of  parliament  last 
year.  The  noble  earl  then  took  a  minute 
view  of  the  evidence  before  the  House. 
Many  parts  of  it,  he  observed,  went  to 
show  that  numberless  accidents  happened 
to  the  children  employed  in  the  mills, 
but  he  denied  that  thie  ^neral  bearing 
of  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  justi- 
fied the  exaggerated  inferences  of  some 
of  the  witnesses.    The  beat  of  the  fac* 


tones  was  stated  by  sokne'  to  average 
from  75  to  84  decrees,  but  it  was  only  in 
the  finer  kinds  of  spinning  that  the  high 
temperature  was  required,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  that  description  of  work 
bore  to  the  coarse  was  only  as  6  to  100. 
He  next  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  witnesses,  who  stated  that  heat 
alone  was  not  injurious  to  the  human 
firame,  and  described  even  the  transition 
firom  heat  to  cold  as  only  sometimes  at- 
tended with  bad  effects.  Thb  present 
bill,  however,  did  not  provide  against  this 
evil :  its  object  wsis,  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  inconvenience  of  passing 
from  heat  to  cold  was  just  as  likdy  to  be 
injurious  after  11  hours  of  employn>entas 
after  12  or  14.  The  tendency  of  this  oc- 
cupation to  destroy  health  and  life  was 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  a  reference  to 
the  v«ry  small  number  of  persons  to  be 
found  in  those  mills  who  had  served  SO 
years.  The  fact  was  certainly  true ;  but  it 
was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  very  per- 
sons who  made  the  assertion  must  have 
known  that  those  miUs  were  not  in  exist- 
ence SO  years  ago.  It  was  in  1?!^  Uiat 
they  were  first  made  use  of.  The  noble 
lord  then  entered  into  details  to  prove 
that  the  average  state  of  hecdth  enjoyed 
by  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  inills 
was  more  favourable  than  in  any  oUier 
trade  ormanufiu^ture;  that  the  marriages 
were  generally  more  numerous  and  pro- 
ductive; that  there  was  less  sickness, 
fewer  applications  for  parish  relief,  and 
consequently  less  distress  among  them 
than  among  those  engaged  in  any  other 
laborious  occupation.  He  did  not  mean 
to  contend  from  this  that  the  employment 
of  children  from  12  to  14  hours  m  cotton 
mills  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  health,  but 
as  it  appeared  to  be  lessinjurious  than  odier 
occupations,  he  thought  it  unfair  that  it 
should  be  particularly  selected  for  anim- 
adversion, and  even  legislative  inteifer- 
ence.  He  niust  protest  against  any  such 
partial  measure  as  the  present,  under 
the  present  system,  the  children  had*  la- 
bour, food  and  doathinff— -under  the  pro- 
posed one,  they  would  nave  idleness,  po- 
verty, and  wretchedness.  He  was  aware 
of  toe  earnest  endeavour  to  introduce  sys- 
tems, founded  on  false  views  of  humanity 
and  benevolence,  and  to  brand  all  those 
who  opposed  them  with  an  opposite  fe^l* 
mg.  It  was  because  he  was  the  friend  ot 
the  children,  and  of  the':pareots,  and  of 
the  interest  of  the  community,  that  bo 
felt  it  his  duly  to  move  the  postpneasent 
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of  the  conmittal   until  that  day  three  . 
mooths. 

The  House  then  divided:  — For  the 
Corarailtalt  27 ;  Against  it,  6;  Majority 
2].  The  bill  then  went  through  the  com* 
mil  tee. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  June  14. 

Contagion  in  the  Plague.]    Sir 
J.  Jackson  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
cummittee  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
the  plague  was  or  was  not  a  contagious 
disease.    In  moving  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table,  the  hon.   baronet  stated,  that  he 
differed  from  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
report,  namely  that  the  plague  was  a  con- 
tagious disease^  since  the  contrary  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  of  several  meal* 
cal  gentlemen  who  had  been  examined.  Dr. 
M'Cleod,  a  very  intelligent  medical  man, 
said,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the 
disorder  to  Eneland,  even  if  a  large  premi- 
um  were  offered  fo  ^  that  purpose.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell had  also  expressed  a  very  strong  opi- 
nion on  the  subject.    A  considerable  tipie 
since,  he  had  broached  the  opinion,  that 
the  disorder  denominated  plague  was  not 
in  its  nature,  contagious ;  that  the  sick 
might  be  visited  with  safety,  unless  those 
who  did  so  came  into  immediate  contact 
with  them.    From  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Green  it  appeared  that  the  Turks  con* 
stantlv  bought   the    clothes    of  persons 
who  died  of  the  plague,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  wearing ;  and  yet  many  of 
them  were  not  affected  by  the  disease. 
This  evidence  having  been  given,  he  con- 
ceived that  he  was  fullv  warranted   in 
coming  to  an  opinion  different  from  that 
at  which  the  committee  had  arrived.  The 
consequence  of  the  dread  which  existed 
lest  the  plague  should  be  communicated 
from  foreign  countries  occasioned  ships  to 
perform  quarantine,  or  their  crews  to  be 
placed  in  lazarettos,  greatly  to  the  inconr 
venience  of  mercantile  men.    Now,    it 
was  remarkable  that  not  one  instance  of 
plague  had  occurred  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system,  which  was  a  century 
ago.    If  the  plague  had  never  appeared 
on  boa^d  ships  which,  during  that  period 
had  been  obhged  to  perform  Quarantine, 
the  fair  presumption  was,  that  the  danger 
apprehended  was  visionary,  and  that  the 
quarantine  system  might  very  well  be  dis* 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  MorriU  contended,  that  a  part  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committeey 


went  to  prove  distinctly  that  the  plegtic 
was  contagious.  The  report  was  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  ex- 
cept the  hon.  baronet. 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  protested  against  any 
alteration  in  the  quarantine  laws.  Those 
who  said  the  plague  was  not  contagious^ 
ought  to  recollect  that  it  broke  out  in 
London  in  1665,  and  swept  away  a  vast 
number  of  inhabitants.  Probably  the  in« 
fection  would  not  have  been  destroyed  to 
this  day,  if  the  city  had  not  been  burned 
to  the  ground  in  1666. 

The  Keport  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 

Petitioits  against  thb  New  Taxes.] 
Mr.  Dickinson  rose  to  present  petitions 
from  f>bepton  Mallet  and  Frome,  against 
the  contemplated  duty  on  wool.  The 
petitioners  stated*  tha^t,  if  the  measure 
were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  oceasion 
the  total  ruin  of  the  woollen  manufacture* 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  bill,  pro- 
vidipg  for  this  additipnal  duty,  had  been 
read  the  first  time,  and  was  now  awaiting 
the  second  reading.  He  doabted,  there- 
fore, whether  the  petitions  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  ChanceOar  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  against  the. established  rule  of 
the  House  to  receive  those  petitions,  as 
they  were  directed  against  a  tax  which 
was  voted  as  part  of  Uie  supplies  of  the 
year. 

Lord  MiboH  observed,  that  the  question 
was,  whether  the  bill  alluded  to,  and  the 
other  bills  of  the  same  description,  were 
for  the  supplies  of  the  year  ?  He  thought 
they  were  not  so.  They  were  not  to  Or- 
nish the  supplies  of  the.  year,  but  to  sop- 
port  a  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  not  being  bills  for  foroishing  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  the  House  ought  not 
to  close  its  doors  against  petitions  which 
might  be  presented  against  them.  This 
was  a  parliamentary  distinction,  which, 
he  believedy  had  been  recognized  more 
than  once. 

The  Speaker  observedf  that  he  beKeved 
all  resolutions  agreed  to  in  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  were,  without  dis- 
tinction, considered  to  be  for  the  supplies 
of  the  year.  He  was  not  aware  or  the 
practicability  of  making  any  distinction  on 
the  subject. 

Lord  Milton  stated,  that  the  biUs  in 
question  were  founded  on  resolutions  ori- 
ginally agreed  to  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  fu^usci  but  not  m  a  committee  o£ 
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mm  an^  mem% ;  iB4  ^at  ft  was  tpedt- 
oaliy  Btftted  in  those  resolotioos,  tnat  it 
was  expedient  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
ainking  fund. 

Mr.  S.  WoHky  said,  that  a«  it  seemed 
not  te  be  the  dnpoattioo  of  the  House  to 
reeeive  these  petfttona^  he  ga?e  iiotice» 
that  when  the  eonsofidation  iStl  went  into 
the  commhtee^  h«  would  take  the  sense  of 
the  Heueeon*  the  proposed  berease  in  the 
doty  on  f«irei|*n  wool. 

]x>vd  Lascdlm  said,  he  should  oertamly 
oppose  a  measure,  which  ^eatened  to  im- 
jMMW  a  duty  on  the  raw  materiai  of  a  ma- 
nufacture, which  was,  at  the  present  mo- 
inear,  peeuliiHy  incapable  ot  sustaining 
•ay  inciieased  pnessure^ 

Mr.  Cakriijft  denied  that  the  duties 
against  wMch  the  petitioi^  were  dt- 
Moted  were,  fturly  speaking,  for  the  sap«> 
plies  of  the  year*  In  the  first  places  they 
weve  wot  smns  annnslly  Toted.  In  the 
next  jplaeei  tlie  seppties  of  the  yeaar  were 
apedoo  servfeesi  lor  whidi  sums  were 
iKrted.  The  duties  in  question  were  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  sinking  fbnd, 
and  ooaseouently  not  flsr  the  supplies  of 
the  year.  If,  therefore,  by  any  favourable 
constroctiob,  the  petitions  could  be  re- 
cerrec^  he  trusted  they  would  not  be  re* 
jected. 

Mr.  Robmson  observed,  that  whenever 
ft  loan  had  been  raised^  a  sraking  fund  was 
provided  for,  and  therefore  that  the  pre- 
sent duties  were  on  a  footing  precisely 
•imilar  to  the  duties  which  for  many  years 
had  been  imposed,  and  against  the  bills 
for  imposing  which,  the  House  had  never 
allowed  petitions  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  Dickinsons  as  the  s^ise  of  the 
House  .appeared  to  be  against  receiving 
the  petition,  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

Lord  Miiton  said,  he  had  two  petitions 
to  present  against  the  proposed  duty  on 
wool»  and  notwittistanding  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  House»  he  would' endeavour 
to  show  that  they  ought  to  be  receivedi^ 
It  had  been  stated*  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  House  that  such  petitions  could 
not  be  received.  By  an  entry  in  the 
Journals  for  1739,  it  appeared  that  on  the 
10th  of  April  a  petition  was  priesented  by 
the  sberifi^  of  London^  agarost  the  excise 
duties  (the  bill  for  imnosing  wKidi  had 
been  read  a^  first  time)i  prtiying  to  be 
heard  by  themselves  or  counsel  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bilh  A  delmte  arose, 
and  after  a  recurrence  to  a  number  of  pre- 
cedents, the  result  was,  that  the  petition 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  oa  the  table  until 


theaecond  HMdKog  of  the  WM^  but  that  the 
petitioners  should  not  be  heard  either  by 
themdelves  or  by  counsel.  A  division 
took  place  on  an  amendment  moveil  to  the 
last  proposition,  when  the  numbers  were 
197  to  214.  He  would  feel  satisfied  if  the 
petitions  were  at  least  read;  that  the 
House  mi^t  be  in  possession  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  proposed  duty.  The 
petitions  which  he  nad  to  present,  were 
the  one  from  Wakefield,  the  other  from 
Dewsbnry. 

Mr.  Huskiison  conceived  that  the  pett<- 
tions  were  sknilar  to  those  which  had  been 
already  withdrawn.  The  noble  lord  might 
have  found,  upon  a  little  examination, 
that  the  case  to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
not  one  precisely  in  pomt^  as  the  law  rt^ 
specHng  theexcne  #as  one  of  regulation, 
not  of  an  additional  tax.  That  this  tax 
was  for  the  support  of  the  sinking  fnnd^ 
was  an  erroneous  impression ;  it  was  like 
any  other  tax  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  year,  and  he  conceived  ^e  House 
could  not  receive  the  petition  unless  thej 
admitted  the  principle  of  receiving  peti* 
tions  agahist  proposed  taxes. 

Mr.  Br&ugkam  could  not  agree  with  the 
construction  which  Mr.  Huskisson  bad 
pot  upon  the  precedent.  If  the  petition 
of  the  city  of  London  had  been  objec- 
tionable, as  being  against  a  proposed  tax, 
it  would  not  have  been  ordered  to  lie  upon 
the  table  till  the  second  reading.  In  1720 
a  petition  was  received  from  the  soap- 
malcers  and  chandlers  of  Bristol  against 
an  increased  tax  upon  soap.  This  petition 
was  not  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  table,  but 
it  was  read,  and  he  conceived  the  same 
should  be  adopted  in  the  present  case. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  it  was  better 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  against  re- 
ceiving petitions  in  cases  like  the  present^ 
than  to  receive,  and  then  reject  them, 
in  the  latter  case,  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  House  had  deckled  against  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 

Afr.  8.  Wt^filetf  said,  there  was  a  note 
in  Hatsell  to  the  precedent  alluded  to  by 
his  noble  firiend,  which  did  away  the  force 
of  it.  On  that  occasion  the  Speaker 
stated^  it  had  been  the  practice  for  more 
than  a  eenturj  to  make  the  city  of  Lon*" 
don  an  exception  from  the  rule;  for  when 
the  sberitfor  London  was  alk^wed  to  ap« 
pear  at  the  bar  with  a  petition^  the  House 
could  not  be  supposed  to  know  the  natune 
of  that  petition  until  they  heard*  it  read. 

Mr..  Brotightm  contended,  that  the  pre- 
cedent in  question  went  farther  than  Ib^ 
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'  reoefthig  a  petition  and  allowiitg  jt  to  be 
read— it  allowed  it  alto  to  lie  on  the  table- 
The  question,  that  the  said  petitions  be 
brought  upi  was  theo  put  and  negatived. 

Complaint  against  "  The  Times'* 
Newspaper.]  Mr.  Canning  said,  be  felt 
it  his  painful  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  to  a  case  in  which  their  privi- 
leges were  materially  involved.  The 
duty  was  in  itself  painfUl,  but  he  felt  the 
viore  reluctant  to  discharge  it  as  he  him- 
self was  personally  concerned.  No  man 
could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of  the 
expediency  of  suffering  all  that  passed 
within  the  walls  of  that  House  (whether 
by  permissioD-^tfae  propriety  of  which  he 
would  not  inquire  into;  or  by  connivance, 
as  was  the  case  at  present)  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  constituents  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  He  was  fully  aware  ot  the 
benefits  which  were  to  be  derived  from  it 
in  ekher  way ;  but  be  thought  the  latter 
was  the  better  mode,  as  the  House  would, 
as  they  now  did,  hold  widiin  their  own 
hands  the  power  of  an  imipediate  check 
opbn  an  V  abuse  of  it.  He  was  convinced 
Chat  such  an  indulgence  as  he  alluded  to 
was  liable  to  abuse»  and  of  course  to  casual 
error ;  but  whenever  a  gross  and  wilful 
mis-statement  of  what  bad  occurred  was 
sent  befere  the  puUic,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Che  House  to  interfere,  to  assert  its  own 
rights,  aad  correct  die  errors  Into  which 
the  public  might  have  been  led.  For  five 
mid  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had 
liad  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that  House, 
be  had  never  complained  of  any  abuse  or 
incorrectness  which  might  have  found  its 
way  Into  the  reported  accounts  of  what 
occurred  there.  He  woiUd  except  one 
occasion«-the  last  session,  when  he  had 
to  make  a  complaint  of  the  same  news- 
paper which  he  was  now  about  to 
Dring  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  On 
'  that  occasion  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attentbn  of  the  House  to  a  ^ross 
mtS'Statement  of  what  had  pQssed  within 
its  walls— 4  mis*statement,  in  which  not 
he  particularly,  so  much  as  the  House  in 
general,  was  concerned.  At  the  time  that 
he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  circumstance,  he  declined  taking 
any  further  step  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that 
the  misrepresentation  was  accidental,  and 
that  the  notice  of  it  would  have  operated 
as  a  warning  against  any  recurrence  of 
the  same  nature.  He  was  now  sorry  to 
find  that  that  warning  was  without  effect. 
He  was  sorry  to  observe,  that  a  statement 
(VOL.  SX.) 


had  appeared  In  the  same  paper,  whidi 
the  most  candid  mind  must  admit  was 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  Indeed,  the 
misrepresentation  of  which  he  had  to 
complain  was  so  gross  and  malignant  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  mistake.  The  House  would  re- 
collect, that  on  the  debate  on  Tuesday 
last,  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  subject 
then  before  it  He  (Mr.  Canning)  was 
not  in  the  House  at  the  time,  but  he  came 
in  before  the  debate  was  ended,  and  find- 
ing that,  so  far  firom  any  thing  warm  or  * 
personal  having  occurred,  the  House  was 
m  a  state  of  langour,  he  could  not  of 
course  imagine  that  any  thing  referring 
personally  to  himself  had  been  uttered, 
and  therefore  had  no  explanation  to  give ; 
but  what  was  his  surprise,  when  on  the 
following  day  he  found,  that  in  the  report 
of  the  debate  in  <<  The  Times  "  news- 
paper, the  hon.  member  had  been  made 
to  say,  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  should  then 
read  to  the  House.    The  hon.  gentleman, 

rkine  of  the  economy  which  should  be 
rved,  was  made  to  say—**  Instead  of 
that,  he  saw  a  military  mania  prevalent, 
that  cost  the  country  incalculid>]e  sums ; 
brads,  trapped  in  scarlet  and  gold,  were 
daily  paraded  through  the  streets,  as  if  to 
mock  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  lower 
orders.**  Here  the  editor  put  in  a  remark 
of  <  laughter  from  the  ministerial  benches.' 
The  report  then  went  on,  and  the  hon. 
member  was  made  to  say,  **  Ministers 
might  laugh,  but  let  them  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  picture ;  let  them  survey 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  industrious 
wretches  at  Carlisle ;  or  even  of  the  un- 
happy beings  they  meet  in  our  streets, 
and  he  believed  there  would  be  found  but 
one  man  among  them  who  would  still 
keep  a  smile  upon  his  countenance— and 
that  would  be  a  smile  of  self- congratula- 
tion from  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning),  that  by  habituall;^  turning  into 
ridicule  tlie  sufferings  of  his  feHow-crea- 
tures,  he  had  been  able  to  place  himself 
so  far  above  their  unhappy  condition." 
To  this  was  added,  the  words  *  continued 
cheers.'  Now,  ifany  hon.  member  would 
get  up,  and  declare  upon  his  honour,  that 
if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  said  the 
words  imputed  to  him,  the  report  which 
he  had  read  was  any  thing  else  than  a 
gross  and  malignant  misrepresentation, 
he  would  give  up  any  further  notice  of  it. 
Imagining  at  the  moment  that  so  gross  a 
misrepresentation  Would  not  have  been 
(4D) 
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nade,  he  bad  thought  it  right  to  make 
■an  inquiry  respecting  it.  Trie  6r8t  step 
which  he  took  was,  to  apply  to  the  hon* 
gentleman  opposite,  and  to  inquire  through 
a  noble  lord,  whctlier  he  had  or  had  not 
used  the  language  attributed  to  him. 
From  the  noble  lord  through  whom  the 
communication  was  made,  he  hid  received 
such  an  answer  as  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  hon.  member's  being 
then  in  attendance  on  an  election  com- 
mittee permitted.  He  stated,  that  from 
the  recollection  which  he  retained  of  what 
be  had  said,  he  was  convinced  he  could 
not  have  preferred  such  a  charge ;  but  as 
be  had  not  seen  the  paper,  he  could  not 
answer  positively  with  respect  to  it.  At 
the  desire  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  sent  the  newspaper  in  question 
to  him ;  and  the  result  had  been,  that  the 
hon.  ffentleman  had  sent  him  a  most 
candid,  a  most  honourable,  a  most  satis- 
,  factory,  and  a  most  gentlemanly  explana- 
tion of  the  words  which  he  had  used,  and 
had  stated  in  it,  that  the  representations 
of  the  newspaper  were  totally  incorrect. 
In  consequence  of  this  disclaimer,  he 
had  given  the  hon.  gentleman  notice,  on 
Saturday,  that  he  should  bring  this  breach 
of  privilege  before  the  House.  The  House 
would  see,  that  as  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned,  he  could  have  no  satisfaction 
in  bringing  before  it  anv  thing  which  re- 
lated to  himself  personally :  ofwhat  came 
from  a  respectable  source,  of  what  rested 
upon  ^ood  authority,  he  might  think  it 
requisite  to  demand  an  explanation ;  but 
that  which  originated  from  a  source  not 
respectable,  that  which  rested  on  such 
authority  as  that  of  the  wretch,  whoever 
he  might  be,  who  had  penned  this  para- 
graph, was  far  below  contempt  in  his  esti- 
mation. Rut  though  he  was  satisfied  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned, 
he  had  a  duty  to  discharge  towards  the 
.House.  There  might  be  many  members 
less  hardened  by  experience  than  he  was, 
to  attacks  of  such  a  n^ture^-men,  who 
would  rather  bear  a  misrepresentation  in 
silence,  tiian  call  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment to  it ;  it  was  in  their  behalf  that  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  take  notice  of 
the  libel  which  had  been  published  against 
one  of  its  members^-a  libel,  which  was 
the  more  infamous,  because  the  author 
of  it,  instead  of  putting  it  forth  as  his 
own  opinion,  put  it  forth  as  the  opinion 
of  another,  and  thus  attempted  to  make 
the  name  of  an  hpn.  member  a  cover  for 
Ih^  slander  which  he  had  not  himself  thia 
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courage  to  avow.  If  such  •  breadi  of 
privilege  was  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  any  individual 
to  publish  to  the  world  any  slander  wbicli 
he  might  think  proper,  reeardingits  mem- 
bers. For,  what  were  the  resources  to 
which  he  could  appeal  i  The  courts  of 
law  were  good  for  nothing :  if  he  carried 
it  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pr<3uce  evidence 
to  show  whether  what  had  been  imputed 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  said  or 
not ;  and  although  he  might  gain  satisfac- 
tion for  the  act,  he  might  gain  it  from  an 
innocent  person,  who  had  ffiven  a  true 
report.  As  little  could  the  House  afibrd 
him  redress,  unless  the  newspaper  was  in 
fault,  and  unless  such  an  admission  were 
made,  as  on  this  occasion  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman.  Thus  the 
slandered  person  was  either  to  acquiesce 
in  the  slander,  or  was  to  have  recourse  to 
that  direct  personal  appeal,  which  ha 
should  not  mention  in  any  plainer  terms 
in  that  House.  If  this  were  the  case,  k 
would  be  left  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
scribbler  who  disgraced  the  press  to  tra- 
duce any  two  of  the  most  hon.  members 
that  adorned  parliament  by  his  calumnies, 
and  thus  reduce  them  to  that  unpleasant 
alternative  to  which  he  had  previously 
alluded.  He  therefore  could  not  help 
asking  the  House,  whether  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  interpose  and  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  any  such  mischief  as  that  which 
he  had  contemplated.  Every  person 
might  not  be  possessed  of  the  same  can- 
dour and  liberality  as  the  hon.  member  to 
whom  he  had  addressed  himself;  he  might 
have  made  an  appeal  to  a  man  not  at  all 
deficient  in  feeling,  but  ifho  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  pride  or  of  carelessness,  inight 
have  answered  that,  when  their  speeches 
were  once  delivered,  they  knew  nothing, 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  newspaper 
reports  of  them.  He  could  ^ot  have  col- 
lected any  evidence  on  the  point  from 
those  who  heard  the  obnoxious  assertions, 
because  every  man  to  whom  be  had  ap- 
plied would  have  known  the  object  for 
which  he  was  collecting  it,  and  no  man 
who  did  not  possess  the  very  strongest 
nerves  would  give  such  information  aa 
would  lead  two  individuals  to  that  ex- 
tremity which  was  not  to  be  mentioned. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  House 
were  imperiously  bound  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  ' 
such  a  misrepresentation  aa  that  of  which 
he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  ctmplaia*    bk 
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UTmg  tBe  pAper  which  contaiDed  it  on  the 
table^  he  was  following  that  line  6f  con- 
duct which  his  conscience  suggested  to 
him  to  be  correct,  and  was  not  gratifying 
any  private  views  or  feelings  of  his  own ; 
indeed,  for  himielfy  he  had  nothing  to 
ask;  it  was  for  the  protection  of  others 
rather  than  of  himself— it  was  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House — it  was  for  the  security 
of  its  debates,  that  he  pressed  the  House 
to  tike  the  subject  into  their  most  serious 
consideration*    He  thought  it  only  fair  to 
inform  the  House,  that  there  was  in  the 
newspaper  of  that  morning  an  apology  or 
an  atonement  for  the  mis-statement  which 
had  appeared.    He  would  read  the  para- 
graph to  the  House.    The  right  hon.  gep- 
tleman  then  read  the  following  paragraph 
from  The  Times  ot  yesterday  :^«  We  re- 
gret to  state,  that  a  consfderable  error 
crept  into  our  account  of  Mr.  Hume's 
speech  on  bringing  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  finance  resolutions  on 
Tuesday  evening.    In  the  great  mass  of 
matter  which  must  every  night  be  got 
ready  for  the  press,  after  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses  are  ended,  or  while  they  are 
going  on,  it  is  impossible  that  mbukes 
should  not  sometimes  occur.     We  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  our  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  send  forth  a  just  and  impartial  re- 
presentation of  what  passes;  and  when- 
ever we  fail  of  success,  such  are  still  the 
pains  we  take,  that  we  should  hardly  have 
to  solicit  indulgence  upon  the  plea  of  fit- 
asriajundtt ;  our  failure  must  be  laid  to  the 
imperfection   of  our  common  nature — 
humana  parum  cavit  naiura.     Mr.  Hume 
spoke  with  much  feeling  and  animation  of 
tne  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  observing, 
as  we  understood  b^  our  reporter,  a  smue 
upon  the  ministerial  bencties,  is  repre- 
sented by  us  as  taxing  only  one  right  hon. 
I^tleman,  Mr.  Canning,  with  indulging 
in  laughter  on  so  serious  a  subject.    That 
right  hon.gent]efflan,  we  have  since  learned 
was  not  present.    We  shall  not  now  re- 
peat the  offensive  passage  for  the  sake  of 
correcting  it:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Canning  was  not  attacked  as  described  in 
our  report.    We  are  enabled,  from  the 
most  authentic  source,  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  passage  which  was  so  misun- 
derstood by  our  reporter."    After  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  he  resumed*— If  the 
present  were  a  case  of  omission,  or  of  ac- 
cidental mistake,  he  should  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  complain  of  it ;  but 
what  incuria,  what  error,  or  what  mistake 
could  lead  the  author  of  this  calumnious 


paragraph  to  the  belief  that  he  (Mr.  C.) 
was  present  at  the  debate,  and  that  he  had 
joined  in  a  laugh  against  the  suffisrings  of 
the  poor?    The  paragraph  of  which  he 
complained  was  a  long  and  not  a  hastily 
written  paragraph;  indeed,  it  was  most 
artificially  constructed,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  production  of  a  mere  moment's 
consideration :  it  represented  him  receiv- 
ing as  sharp  a  rebuke  as  could  be  made, 
without  sayine  a  single  word  in  reply ; 
and  depicted  him  with  a  smile  flickering 
on  his  lips,  whilst  bearing  a  chastisement, 
too  severe  for  any  being  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  to  have  borne  with  tranquillity. 
And  yet  this  was  to  be  represented  as  a 
fault  of  omission,  or  as  an  error  arising 
from  the  imperfection  of  human  nature ! 
That  it  was  a  fault  of  omission  or  of  acci-  . 
dent,  no  man  could  believe ;  that  it  might 
arise  from  the  imperfections  of  human  na- 
ture, he  was  wilhng  to  allow ;  for  he  had 
always  counted  amongst  them  malignity 
and  falsehood.    So  far  as  himself  and  the 
House  were  concerned,  this  apology  was 
a  greater  ofience  than  the  original  misre- 
presentation.    The    House   was    to   be 
thanked,  forsooth,  that  its  debates  were 
so  fairly  and  faithfully  given !  its  gratitude 
was  to  be  granted,  because  errors  were  so 
seldom  admitted !  Instead  of  complaining 
of  them  when  they  occurred,  the  House 
was  to  be  indebted  to  the  reporters  for 
their  general  accuracy ;  and  its  members 
were  to  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them,  even  though  they  were  held  up  to 
the  ridicule  and  detestation  of  the  coun- 
try !   He  wished  to  press  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  what  had  been  the  effect  of 
this  error,  this  mistake,  this  imperfection 
of  human  nature.    The  paragraph  had 
first  appeared  on  Wednesday  last,  and  had 
not  been  contradicted  till  thb   present 
Monday :  in  the  meantime,  every  Sunday 
paper,  and  every  provincial  paper,  had 
copied  the  paragrapli,  with  this  lying  re- 
presentation.   If  this  late  apology  were 
considered  an  extenuation  instead  of  an 
aggravation  of  the  original  ofience,  tlie 
House  would  be  abdicating  its  power,  its 
right,  and  its  duty,  of  seeing  that  the  com- 
munications which  were  made  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  country  were  fairly  and 
honestly  made ;  that  power  they  had  not 
abdicated— that  right,  though  not  insisted 
on,  they  still  maintained, — and  that  duty 
they  could  never  abandon,  if  it  was  true, 
that  the  privileges  which  we  enjoyed  were 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  £ng- 
land|  given  to  m  not  as  an  enjoyment  or 
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a  distinction^  but  as  a  means  whereby  we 
might  be  enabled  more  fearlessly  to  with- 
staivd  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  on 
one  band,  and  the  inroads  of  popular  li* 
centiousness  on  the  other.  He  had  now 
discharged  his  duty  in  laying  this  case 
before  the  House,  as  also  what  had  been 
said  in  extenuation  of  it.  As  it  related 
to  himself  personally,  he  should  not  Sug- 
gest to  the  House  the  mode  in  which  they 
ought  to  dispose  of  it ;  but  he  trusted  they 
would  dispose  of  it  In  such  a  manner  as 
would  vindicate  the  privileges  of  the 
Housot  and  secure  to  themselves  those 
immunities  on  which  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  country  so  essentially  depend. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  sat  down ; 
after  which  the  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  two  paragraphs  to  wnich  Mr.  Canning 
had  called  Uie  attention  of  the  House. 
When  the  clerk  came  to  the  words  **  con- 
tinued cheers,** 

^  Mr.  Canning  said,  that  as  to  the  con- 
tinued cheers  which  were  said  to  have 
taken  place,  though  he  had  made  consi- 
derable inquiry,  he  couM  not  find  any  in- 
dividual who  had  any  recollection  of  them. 

Afler  the  reading  of  these  papers  was 
concluded,  a  short  pause  ensued,  which 
was  ended  by  the  rising  of 

Mr.  Humct  who  said,  that  he  would 
state  as  concisely  as  he  could,  the  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  present  ques- 
tion. On  the  night  {previous  to  the  dav 
on  which  he  bad  received  Mr.  Cannine^ 
first  communication  he  had  been  in  the 
House  till  a  very  late  hour,  and  as  he  liad 
occasion  to  attend  an  election  committee 
that  day  at  10  o'clock,  he  had  left  his  home 
at  9.  This  prevented  him  from  paying 
immediate  attention  to  the  right  boo.  gen- 
tleman's communication ;  but  when  he  did 
read  its  contents,  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  could  not  have  said  any  thing  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
remarKs  which,  he  had  made  were  directed 
against  his  majesty's  ministers  in  general, 
and  not  agamst  any  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar ;  what  he  had  said  was  not  said  m  anger 
—what  he  had  uttered  was  uttered  without 
malice,  and  came  directly  and  sincerely 
from  his  heart.  He  therefore  had  no  hesi^ 
tation  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  stating,  that  though  he 
had  not  seen  the  newspaper,  there  was  not 
a  single  sentence  in  his  speech  which  could 
be  considered  as  an  attack  upon  his  cha- 
racter. Anxious,  however,  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  before  the  misrepreseDtation 
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was  corrected,  he  wrote  to  the  eight  Imhi* 
gentleman  a  letter,  in  which  he  requeited 
that  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  should  be 
sent  to  hi/n.  The  newspaper  was  accor«l-> 
ingly  sent;  and  when  oe  saw  the  pan* 
graph,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
it  was  a  gross  calumny  on  the  character 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  a  strange 
misrqpresentation  of  what  he  had  htmself 
said.  In  consequence  of  this,  be  wrote  a 
second  note  to  the  right  hon.  gentleaoaD, 
statbg  his  opinion  of  the  inoorrectoeas  of 
the  paragraph,  and  promising  that  be 
would  put  on  paper,  as  nearly  as  he  coirid 
recollect,  evei^  word  that  he  bad  actiialijr 
said.  When  he  had  alluded  to  the  gentlfri 
riien  opposite,  he  had  ezpresaed  a  regrol 
that  the  boo.  member  for  Liveipocd  was 
not  in  his  place  ammiig^em;  and  he  Ittd 
BO  hesitation  in  saying  that  lie  had  feh 
that  regret,  because,  irritated  as  to  the 
puny  savings  which  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  wSA  that  the  opposition  aide  of 
the  House  were  always  reeommeodiiip,  be 
had  intended  to  have  expressed  hb  opioioa 
in  stronger  terms  than  he  actually  did  ex- 
press t&m  regarding  the  conduot  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  It  wonld  be  recol- 
lected, that  they  had  sat  for  three  suooea- 
sive  days  to  the  late  hours  of  3  or  S  in  tiie 
morning;  and  this  circumstance,  joined 
to  other  engagements,  prevented  htasDNNB 
thinking  of  sending  to  the  editor  ^f  «<  The 
Times,*'  and  desiring  him  to  correct  the 
misrepresentation.  As  soon  as  thia  idea 
occuired  to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  edtter, 
informing  him  of  the  calumnious  mis^state^ 
roent,  and  requested  him  to  make  aa 
apdoffy  for  it  as  public  as  was  pessiWe. 
The  letter  waa  sent  by  a  servant  of  hia 
own :  at  the  time  of  m%  aendmg  it,  the 
editor  was  out  of  town ;  but  aa  soon  as  be 
returned,  he  sent  him  (Mr.  H.)  a  letiee 
touched  in  strong  terms  of  r^ret  lor  the 
mistake  which  had  occmmd,  and  desirinf 
to  explab  the  circumstances  under  wMcfa 
it  haa  originated.  He  had,  bowever,  de» 
dined  to  receive  him  (the  editor),  be* 
cause  he  thought  that  the  best  eeeise 
which  he  could  edopt  was,  to  send  him  « 
note,  stating,  that  it  was  absolutdy  nece»* 
sary  that  he  should  make  an  apology,  and 
convey ioff  him  a  copy  of  iriiat  had  aotiudbjr 
been  said  bjF  himealf  on  that  day.  This 
the  editor  did  not  recenre  till  Sundajr, 
which  would  aoeonot  for  the  apology  no| 
appearing^till  the  paper  of  Monday.  The 
hon.  member  s^,  he  regretted  eztieneiy 
that  any  socb  circumstanee  should  hate 
eecunred  between  ihe  right  hda..  geada* 
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man  Md  hioMlf ;  for  if  there  was  any  in- 
dividual in  ihe  Hotiie  with  whom  he 
wi&bed  to  atand  wett,  it  was  the  right  hon. 
gentleoMn.  The  oourse  of  their  public 
business  brought  them  much  together,  and 
if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  between  them* 
it  would  be  transacted  better  in  an  ami- 
cable  than  in  an  unfriendly  manner*  Since 
be  had  been  a  member  of  that  House,  he 
had  paid  •much  attention  to  the  debates 
which  bod  occurred  in  it,  and  to  the  mao<» 
ner  in  which  those  debates  had  been  to* 
ported.  From  observation  he  could  state, 
that  the  reports  in  *«  The  Times"  were 
very  fair^-m  no  other  instance  had  he 
seen  any  misrepresentation,  and  he  was 
indtned  to  think  that  this  was  not  a  wilful 
mistake,  or  the  effect  of  any  malignant 
feeling.  If  he  had  acceded  to  the  request 
made  by  the  editor  of  «  The  Tinges,*'  in 
bis  letter,  the  right  hon.  sentlemao  mi|;bt 
perhaps  have  received  sudi  an  explanauon 
as  would  hav«  satisfied  him.  By  not  hav« 
jng  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  not 
having  introduced  him*  as  he  probably 
wished,  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  fa!e 
might  have  deprived  him  of  the  opportu* 
nky  of  offeriag  such  an  iNboulpation  of 
himself  as  wctjold  have  eonqpletely  satisfied 
thatrt^thon..eent]eman.  He  sincerely 
believed,  thai  the  misrefMresentatien  com- 
plained af  must  have  eriginated  in  mistake, 
and  not  in  a  spirit  ef  malignity  and  fake- 
hood. 

Mr.Z»tf«jkii^j>i(#iithou^tbat  nomaneould 
have  any  hsmlalion  in  dedaring  that  this 
misrepiresantatioo  did  not  originate  from 
accident.  With  regard  to  the  assertion, 
that  no  other  misrepresentation  had  tekan 
Dlace  in  <<  The  Times"  paper,  maoy  days 
Md  not  elapsed  since  he  had  had  reasMi 
to  mal»  a  compbint  of  this  i»ry  editor. 
He  «lluded  to  the  mis-statements  which 
had  been  given  to  the  world  respecting' 
the  ease  of  captain  Hanohett,  regarding 
whose  charaetcr  he  believed  that  an  boa. 
gentleman  i^posite  (Mr,  Bennet),  enter- 
tained nearly  the  same  ecnvictjon  as  he 
didhimsal£  He  begged  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Honse  the  efiect  of  theie 
miareproMnUtions.  Many  of  thoie  indi« 
viduals  who  were  pditiaaUy  opposed  to 
him. at  Canterbury,  were  disseminating 
statements  ef  his  case,  which  they  backed 
with  jQuolatiODa  taken  fimm  The  Times. 
S'bia  was  a  most  loul  abuse  of  the  indul- 
iCDoe«nnted  by  the  House,  and  in  the 
present  case  was  of  audi  a  nature  as  lo 
demand  of  the  Htiuse^  tointeipose  with 
itpeuthevity. 


Mr.  Wytm  said,  that  these  was  ooly 
one  course  for  the  House  to  pursue,  and 
that  was  to  call  the  publisher  and  printer 
to  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  publishing 
of  the  debates  in  parliament,  whether  it 
was  done  by  its  permission  or  connivance, 
was  ofinestimaUe  benefit  to  the  public; 
but  then  it  was  proper  that  they  should 
be  fairly  represented,  and  not  converted 
into  an  engine  to  gratify  private  malice  or 
party  purposes.  In  the  present  case,  he 
could  not  see  how  this  misrepresentatios 
was  to  be  attributed  to  accident ;  and  as 
be  could  not,  it  appeared  to  him  to  he 
precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
House  was  bound  to  assert  the  rights 
which  it  possessed.  The  breach  of  privi- 
li^e  was  m  the  present  instance  of  a  com- 
plicated nature ;  the  first  breadi  of  privi- 
lege he  need  not  mention*  as  it  was  wdl 
known  to  every  member  in  the  House* 
and  had  now  been  overlooked  for  many 
years ;  the  next  breach  of  privilege  was 

X'nst  the  right  ^hon.  gentleman  opposite^ 
se  character  had  oeen  cahimniated; 
and  the  third  brflAch  against  the  right  ban. 
gentleman  to  whom  foul  laaguage  had 
been  attributed.  There  was  no  other 
cpurse  for  the  House  to  pursue  than  to 
order  the  printer  to  eppeiirat  its  bar  to* 
mprrow. 

The  Spmker  then  put  the  question,  that 
C.  Bell  be  ordere4  to  attend  at  the  bar  of 
|he  House  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wynn  asked,  whether  the  more 
usual  way  ef  proceeding  was  not  to  move 
a  resolution  tnat  a  breach  of  privilege  had 
been  committedt  eed  then,  after  this  re- 
solution had  been  carried,  to  move  that 
the  pablisher  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House. 

The  Sfeaher  said,  thai  a  case  had  oc- 
curred in  1805,  where  this  mode  ef  pro* 
ceeding  had  been  dispeesed  with,  llie 
printer  of  the  paper  had  then  been  called 
io  the  bar,  and  asked  whether  be  was 
editor  of  it  likewise.  There  was,  indeed* 
some  difference  between  that  case  aad 
the  present:  that  case  regarded  a  paia* 
grapn  which  commented  upon  the  conduct 
.of  certain  members  of  parhament :  thia 
related  to  the  pubUshing,  and  the  publish- 
ing incorrectly,  the  debates  which  occurred 
in  this  House*  One  breach  ef  privilege 
was  therefera  mpst  uodoubtemy  com* 
mitted. 

The  Sp^aksr  theo  put  the  question  a 
MMnd  time,  febet  C*  Bell  do  attend  the 
bar  of  the  House  to*moifew* 

Svmk  <>ap>tfgMsbew  ^inpiteilJhe  pro- 
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priety  of  making  a  similar  order  with  re- 
gard to  the  editor  of  The  Times. 

Mr.  £•  Littleton  concurred  in  this  sug- 
gestion ;  as  he  thought  that  the  paragraph 
was  conceived  in  malignity,  and  iras  en- 
gendered in  falsehood. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  would 
see  the  awkward  situation  in  which  iu 
officers  would  be  placed,  if  an  order  should 
be  issued  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
editor,  and  the  officers  should  not  know 
who  the  editor  was.  The  House  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  information  from  its 
own  members,  and  Sierefore,  if  any  hon. 
member  knew  who  the  editor  was,  and 
would  give  that  information,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  such  information,  and 
to  act  upon  it  as  should  seem  best  to  them. 
The  pnnter  was  known,  and  therefore 
they  could  sununon  him  and  examine  him 
at  weir  bar. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  the  printer 
and  publi:iher  of  the  paper  were  the  per- 
sons whom  the  law  considered  liable  for 
eveiy  article  that  appeared  in  it.  The 
order,  compelling  the  editor's  attendance 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  general  war- 
rant, which  it  was  well  known  was  illegal. 
Unless,  therefore,  any  gentleman  would 
state  who  the  ediitor  was,  the  best  plan 
that  the  House  could  pursue  was,  to  exa- 
mine the  printer  at  the  bar,  and  to  obtain 
from  him  the  name  of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Littleton  suggested,  that  there  was 
one  hon.  gentleman  in  the  House  who 
could  afford  the  information  which  it 
wished  to  obtain.  It  was  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  editor. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  written  to 
the  editor  of  The  Times  generally,  and 
that  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
him  in  return  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  editor,  and  dated  from  The  Thnes 
office. 

Lord  Casllereagh  observed,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  malignity 
•f  the  publication.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  expedient  now,  as  in  former 
cases  of  this  nature,  to  pass  a  vote  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  gross  breach  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Wtfttn  said,  that  whatever  measure 
the  House  determined  upon  adopting, 
ou^ht  to  be  adopted  with  deliberation. 
This  paragraph  first  of  all  was  a  breach  of 
privilege;  and  2ndly,  a  most  gross  and 
infamous  libel.  That  consideration  would 
come  before  the  notice  of  the  House  more 
properly  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  there  was 
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only  one  opinion  and  one  feeling  on  thef 
subject ;  and  every  one  who  had  heard 
the  clear  and  able  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  could  not  help 
concluding  that  ^this  paragraph  was  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  oif  the  House.  As 
that  question  was,  therefore,  already 
settled,  he.didnotrisetosay  any  Uiing  upon 
it ;  though  he  must  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  House  before  they  entered  further 
upon  this  business.  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  matter  could  not  stop  in  its  present 
stage :  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
was  an  argument  against  their  proceeding 
further  in  it,  but  that  this  was  not  the 
only  newspaper  in  which  the  most  ma- 
lignant attacks  had  been  made  upon 
honourable  members,  in  contempt  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  He  did  not 
alluae  now  to  the  specific  breach  of  pri- 
vilege committed  in  the  publishing  of  the 
debates,  by  which  the  House,  the  coun- 
try, the  constitution,  and  no  one  part  of 
it  more  than  the  executive  government^ 
were  highly  benefitted,  but  to  those  gross 
misrepresentations  by  way  of  comment 
on  the  debates  of  the  House,  which  must 
arise  either  from  the  most  culpable  negli- 

?ence,  or  the  most  abominable  malignitv. 
*hese  mis*stateroents  were  not  brought 
forward  in  the  clumsy  mode  which  was 
complained  of  to«night ;  they  were  not 
put  by  a  reporter  into  the  mouth  of  an- 
other, but  they  were  the  declared  conn 
ments  of  the  publisher,  who  was  either 
guilty  of  the  misrepresentation  himself^  or 
else  had  lent  himself  most  unjustifiably  to 
it.  To  give  instances  of  this  nature  would 
be  endless.  He  should  content  himself 
with  mentioning  one  case  in  which  his 
own  character  mid  been  attacked,  and  his 
meaning  misrepresented.  After  the  sa- 
tisfactory denial  in  that  House  by  his 
noble  friend,  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
of  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
the  subject ;  and  it  gave  him  satisfaction, 
because  he  knew  that  at  that  time  other 
gentlemen  had  grounds  to  bring  forward 
similar  complaints,  and  which  must  have 
been  brougnt  forward  if  he  had  perse- 
vered ;  if  A  took  notice  of  one  attack,  B 
and  C  would  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity 
of  following  it  up  with  such  as  had  been 
made  upon  them.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
one  of  the  public  papers  had  most  unjus- 
tifiably assailed  the  hon.  member  for 
SoQthwsrk,  and  had  even  endeavoured  to 
expose  him  to  popular  violence.  What 
he  apprehended  was,  that  if  inQoaseqii 
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of  the  verv  juit  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  House  thought  fit  to  proceed 
further,  it  might  be  called  upon  so  fre- 
quently to  adopt  the  same  steps  as  to  the 
past.  As  to  the  future,  it  would  be  their 
own  fault  if  the  editors  of  newspapers  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  House.  The 
complaints  as  tO  the  past  would  be  endless 
and  the  result  must  be  an  injurious  impe- 
diment to  the  free  communication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  to  the  public. 
At  the  same  time»  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  oppose  the  motion,  if  it  was 
thought  gooa  to  press  it  forward.  He 
entertained  as  strong  an  opinion  and  as 
warm  a  feelinff  upon  this  subject  as  any 
hon.  member ;  ne  only  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
course  now  suggested.  Undoubtedly  the 
abuse  was  gross,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  checked ;  but  he  thought 
that  more  good  would  perhaps  be  attained 
by  stopping  here  than  by  taking  any  more 
severe  notice  of  the  matter.  If  he  might 
presume  to  offer  advice  to  the  House,  his 
advice  would  be,  that  it  should  not  go 
.beyond  the  letter  of  the  example  that  had 
been  set  on  a  former  occasion ;  if  it  did, 
complaints  could  not  be  confined  to  mis- 
statements in  reports,  but  must  extend 
to  breaches  of  pnvilege  in  comments  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Canning  again  rose,  merely  be- 
cause the  hon.  member  had  called  upon 
him  for  an  opinion.  When  he  put  the 
newspaper  into  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  he 
had  declared  his  determination  to  take 
no  farther  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
had  discharged  a  painful  duty  in  bringbg 
the  subject  forward:  he  had  done  uo 
after  much  deliberation;  and  whether 
such  conduct  were  or  were  not  fit,  it  had 
been  influenced  by  no  wish  to  gratify  per* 
aonal  feelings. 

Mr.  J.  IV.  Ward  observed,  that  the 
course  recommended  by  the  hon.  member 
would  lead  to  this  inconvenience — that  it 
would  open  the  door  to  endless  attacks  of 
the  same  unwarrantable  kind  that  had 
been  made,  not  only  on  his  right  hon. 
friend,  but  on  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman. He  referred  to  the  similar  com- 
plaint made  by  that  hon.  gentleman,  and 
Jto  the  milder  aotjce  that  at  his  suggestion 
had  been  taken  of  it  by  the  House.  The 
Jion.  gentleman  suggested  that  the  same 
course  ought  now  to  be  pursued ;  that 
further  steps  should  be  wisely  abstained 
froxu;   but  it  was  precisely  because  the 


House  had  acted  unwisely  upon  that  oc- 
casion, that  the  House  was  now  troubled 
with  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  did 
not  see  how  the  House  could  allow  this 
attack  to  pass  without  some  sort  of  pu- 
nishment; it  ought  not  to  pass  wholly 
unnoticed,  unless  the  House  meant  it  to 
be  understood,  that  in  future  all  attacks 
might  be  made  with  impunity.  He  could 
hardly  conceiye  it  possible  that  the  utmost 
licence  of  falsehood  and  malignity  could 
carry  the  press  further  in  a  violation  of 
the  privileges  exercised  by  the  House. 
With  whateyer  favour  the  House  might 
be  led  to  regard  the  publication  of  its  de- 
bates, it  was  impossible  that  such  an  ex- 
cess of  licence  could  be  permitted,  and 
for  this  plain  reason — that  it  was  suspend- 
ing over  the  House  a  power  greater  than 
itself:  it  was,  in  fact,  rendering  the  press 
master  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  cha- 
racters, feelings,  and  individuals  of  the 
persons  composing  it. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried, 
that  Mr.  C.  Bell  do  attend  the  House  to 
morrow. 

Cash  Payments  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Manning  observed,  that  he  wished 
to  propose  a  clause  which  he  conceived 
essential  to  this  bill.  The  Bank  committee 
had  reported,  that  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  to  the  bank  10  millions 
of  the  debt  due  to  them  by  government. 
He  had  looked  over  the  bill  very  minutely 
but  could  not  find  a  single  word  which 
provided  for  the  repajrment  of  this  sum. 
Uxwas  necessary,  however,  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  this  effect.  If 
parliament  made  it  imperative  on  the 
Bank  to  resume  payments  in  bullion 
at  a  certain  period,  and  ultimately  to  pay 
in  specie,  they  ought  to  adopt  such  mea^ 
sures  as  would  enable  the  Bank  to  meet 
the.  wishes  of  the.  House.  His  object 
was,  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
that  the  sum  of  five  millions  ought  to  be 
secured  to  the  Bank,  to  be  paid  up  at  an 
early  period  next  ye^r.  If  this  clause 
were  adopted  the  payments  would  not 
commence  until  July,  and  would  not  be 
made  up  until  the  15th  of  April  next  year 
which  was  more  than  two  months  later 
than  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  con* 
templated.  In  moving  this  clause,  be  was 
not  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling,  nei- 
ther  he  nor  the  other  directors  wished  to 
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tiirovr  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  mi- 
Iftistert,  or  to  prevent  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  from  being  carried  into 
effiict.  All  he  wished  for  was,  that  par- 
liament would  secure*  to  the  Bank  the 
payment,  within  a  certain  period,  of  five 
millions  doe  to  them  by  government.  The 
daase  he  meant  to  propose  was,  *'  That  in 
order  to  enable  the  Bank  to  have  a  perfect 
control  over  its  issues  of  notes,  and  to 
enable  them  to  provide  for  the  proposed 
payments  in  gold,  it  was  necessary  that 
government  should  secure  the  payment  of 
the  proposed  sum  of  5,000,OOo2.  to  be  paid 
in  monthly  instalments  of  500,(XM.  com- 
mencing on  the  1 5th  July  next,  and  to  be 
continued  monthly  until  the  15th  of 
April  which  woulci  make  good  the  above 
sum.** 

Lord  CtuUerea^  requested  of  the  lion, 
member  to  postpone  this  clause  until 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  in 
his  place. 

Mr.  iS^e  said,  he  intended  to  propose 
a  clause  or  two  which  he  conceived  im- 
portant to  the  bill.  His  object  was,  to  do 
away  the  alarm  which  was  excited  from 
the  Bank  narrowing  its  issues.  If  the  Bank 
reduced  their  issues,  merchants  could  call 
for  gold  bars  in  the  course  of  next  year, 
and  would  have  the  option  of  sending  them 
to  the  Mint,  to  be  coined  into  guineas  at 
the  rate  of  S^  17«.  \0^.  per  ounce.  If 
this  was  done  in  order  to  increase  the 
oirculsting  medium,  the  money  so  coined 
must  ultimately  find  its  way  into  the  Bank, 
the  great  dep6t  of  all  large  pajnnents.  But 
according  to  the  proposed  regulations  the 
Bank  could  not  re  isi^ue  this  money  until 
182S.  The  object  of  the  clause  he  meant 
to  propose  was,  to  leave  it  at  the  option  of 
the  Bank  to  pay  or  exchange  their  l/.and 
2/.  nqtes  in  gold,  at  any  intermediate 
period  between  those  mentioned  by  the 
report.  If  this  was  adopted,  he  intended 
to  propose  some  amendments  in  the  body 
of  the  bill.  The  hon,  member  then  moved 
the  following  clause :  *^  Provided  also, 
and  be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, if  they  shsJl  see  fit,  may  at  any  time 
on  or  after  the  1st  of  May  1821,  pay  or 
exchange  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm,  for 
the  notes  of  the  Bonk,  payable  on  demand, 
any  provisions  in  this  set,  or  in  the  before 
recited  acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
•tanding.*' 

Mr.  Fed  said,  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  member,  as 
it  would  have  tba  effect  of  placing  the 
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eovBtry  in  the  smneaitoatioiras  it  stood 
IB  1816.  It  would  ftirther  have  the  eileot 
of  impressing  the  public  that  parliament 
was  not  qiiite  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to 
Tesume  cash  pavments.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  clause  now  proposed,  as 
it  did  not  make  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Denniion  observed,  that  the  great 
issues  of  the  Bank  w^re  occasioned  by  the 
wants  of  an  expensive  adrainistnition,  and 
he  thought  that  measures  ought  to  bfe 
taken  to  place  the  Bank  in  a  muation  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  on  th^n  by 
parliament. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  added  to 
the  bill  by  way  of  rider  Mr.  Manniojp 
then  proposed  his  clause.  ^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  E:aAeqner  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  tie  government  up  to  any 
specinc  period  when  this  sum  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Bank.  The  hon.  dbector  knew 
that  if  the  Bank  had  made  advances  on 
the  present  loan,  as  they  had  done  on 
former  loans,  provision  might  easily  have 
been  made  to  repay  this  sum.  Of  the  pre- 
sent loan  of  12  millions,  6,000,000^.  was  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  the  other  6,000,00(tf* 
was  to  be  made  good  by  monthly  pay^ 
menu  of  600,000/.  out  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pay  500,00tf.  per  month 
to  the  Bank.  It  was  intended  to  take 
12,000,000/.  fVom  the  smking  fund,  but 
this  was  to  be  applied  to  the  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year.  The  hon.'  member  was 
aware,  that  of  this  loan,  nesfr  three  mil- 
lions would  be  to  be  paid  afler  April.  It 
was  intended  that  the  proposed  sum 
should  be  paid  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
next  year,  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
fetter  government  to  a  specific  mode  of 
payment,  which  it  was  more  than  proba- 
ble they  would  be  unable  to  fulfil. 

Mr.  EUice  was  of  opinion,  that  ther^ 
was  strong  reason  for  binding  government 
on  this  subject,  and  thought  that  whilst 
every  thing  was  required  from  the  Bank, 
nothing  was  done  for  them.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in 
making  regular  payments  during  the 
present  year.  The  Bank,  he  conceived, 
actied  wisely  In  refusing  to  make  any  ad- 
vances upon  the  present  loan,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  now 
placed. 

Mr.  «/.  Martin  suggested,  that  if  the 
Bank  were  to  sell  exchequer  bills  at  thosb 
periods  when  they  had  just  paid  the  pob- 
lio  ditidendsyiheir  own  notes  would  flow 
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btck,  and  in  some  degree  enable  them  to 
regulate  the  currency. 

Mr.  Primrose  supported  the  clause,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  ought  to  see 
discinctij  that  means  were  adopted  for 
carrying  their  own  resolutions  into  effect. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  TOting  in  favour  of 
increased  taxation  was,  that  the  Bank 
would  thereby  be  enabled  the  more  effec- 
tually to  control  its  issues. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  the 
SflOOfiOOl.  was  not  a  divided  sum.  A 
specific  provision  had  been  made  for  its 
repayment,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
appropriated.  Although  monthly  instal- 
ments might  be  inconvenient  to  the  trea- 
aurv,  he  had  been  glad  to  hear  from  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  as  far  as  equitable 
payments  could  be  effected,  that  end 
should  be  consulted.  The  supplies  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  ended  with  the 
year,  and  the  excess  never  reached  beyond 
the  April  quarter ;  the  payments  from  the 
sinknig  fond  might  not  be  concluded  till 
one  quarter  after. 

Mr.  Manning  expressed  his  disposition 
to  modify  his  clause,  so  as  to  make  the 
payment  of  the  sum  alluded  to  complete 
by  the  1st  of  May,  1821. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  the  re*payment  of  the  sum 
referred  to  by  the  non.  member  had  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  present 
b&l).  The  sum  of  five  millions,  due  by 
government  to  the  Bank,  had  already 
been  voted  in  the  committee  of  supply,  and 
that  sum  would  of  course  appear  m  the 
appropriation  act,  upon  the  discussion  of 
which  It  would  be  competent  to  the  hon. 
member  to  bring  forward  his  proposition. 

The  clause  was  withdraw^. 

Mr.  Ettke  then  moved,  with  a  view  of 
recording  his  disapprobation  of  resuming 
cash  pavments  b^  intermediate  steps,  that 
the  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  should  be 
omitted. 

Mr«  Peel  thou^t  it  extremely  desirable 
to  retain  these  clauses.  The  hon.  gentle- 
roan,  in  arguine  on  the  eflect  which  this 
measure  would  have  on  the  value  of  paper, 
had  taken  the  maximum  of  depreciation, 
and  had  said  that,  if  vou  take  a  bank-note 
to  the  Bank,  you  will  receive  gold  in  ex- 
change at  the  price  of  4/.  Is,  per  ounce. 
That,  however,  would  be  the  case  during 
the  first  period  of  the  resumption  only ; 
aod  if  the  holder  of  the  note  were  to  keep 
it  in  his  possession  till  the  final  resump- 
tion, he  would  receive  gold  for  it  at  ^e 
Mint  price.     Hir  principal  objtotion  to 
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the  motion  was,  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  abrogating  the  resolution  which 
allowed  the  Bank  time  for  preparation. 

Mr.  Pearse  thought  that  various  causes 
might  arise  to  affect  the  exchanges  and 
raise  the  price  of  gold,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  Bank.  Among  these  possible 
causes  were  to  be  contemplated  foreign 
loans.  Indeed,  the  impression  that  a 
Prussian  loan  was  to  be  raised  in  this 
country  was  very  general.  He  was  cer- 
tain the  conduct  of  the  Bank  had  always 
been  regulated  by  a  deshre  to  limit  their 
advances,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wish  to 
assist  government  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.    He  slipported  the  amendment. 

Lord  Castlereagh  hoped  the  hon.  di- 
rector would  see,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or  in  tho 
present  situation  of  the  country,  to  render 
the  working  of  this  measure  alarming; 
and  that  the  House  ought  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  adopting  it  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  possible  occurrences.  He  had 
heard  the  report  of  an  intended  foreign 
loan,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiries  he  had 
made  was  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
unfounded. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
<<  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  bill:'*  Ayes,  166;  Noes, 
21.    The  bill  was  then  passed. 
List  of  the  Minority, 
Barnet,  James  Longman,  G. 

Boswell,  Alex.  Manning,  Wra. 

Callaghan,  Gen.  Marryat,  Josephs 

Denison,  J.  W.  Mell^,  Wm. 

Douglas,  W.  Pearse,  Johu 

Dent,  John  Kobarls,  A.  W. 

Forbes,  Charles  RobarU,  W.  T. 

Gordon,  Robert  Sinclair,  George 

Heygate,  Aid.  Smith,  Samuel 

Innes,  John  tellebs. 

Irving,  John  Ellice,  Edward 

Lawson,  M.  Grant^  J.  P. 

Charitable  Foundatioks  Bii.l.] 
The  House  having  gone  into  a  committee 
on  this  Bill, 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  with  res* 
pect  to  the  geneial  principle  of  the  bill. 
It  was  similar  to  the  measure  which  passed 
that  House  last  year,  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Peers ;  but  the  House  would 
recollect,  that  the  bill  was  returned  much 
narrowed  in  its  general  purview  by  their 
lordships,  and  the  inauiries  were  limited 
to  sucn  charitable  roundations  only  as 
were  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
poor.  He  now  submitted  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  which  would 
eAibrace^a  more  extended   object,  and 
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WM  nearly  snnilgr  to  Ihtt  which  last  year 
passed  that  House.  It  would  bo  satisfac- 
tory to  hon.  members  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  report  of  those  commissioners  who 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
charitable  institutions*  nrevious  to  any 
discussion  upon  this  bilJ,  and  for  that 
reason  he  should  be  very  short  in  his  expla- 
nation ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming the  Hou8e«  that  prospects  had 
considerably  brightened  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  labours  of  the 
commissionersi  aided  by.  Xl^o  active  and, 
distinguished  part  which  had  been  taken 
by  many  honourable  members  of  that 
House,  This  report,  he  had  no  double 
would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  House ' 
and  to  the  country,  and  would  show  that, 
the  inquiries  had  been  made  without  poio 
or  vexation  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned* 
Having  said  so  much,  he  should  proceed 
shortly  to  detail  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  should  direct  his  attention  to  two, 
main  poioU— 1st,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  proposed  alterations  w^re  to  be  made ; 
and,  2aly  (and  this  was  the  only  branch 
of  the  subject  upon  which  he  expected 
aoy  difference  of  opinion),  the  exceptions 
made  in  favour  of  certain  institutions  di- 
rected to  charitable  purposes.*  As  to  the 
commissioners  to  be  appointed,  in  the 
former  bill  the  number  was  eighty  who 
were  to  be  entitled  to  receive  regular 
salaries,  and  six  who  were  to  execute  their 
office  without  compensation :  there  were 
also  by  that  bill  to  be  three  commissioners 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum;  and 
therefore  to  form  three  quorums,  one  of 
the  six  unpaid  commissioners  must  have 
been  necedsarily  added  to  the  eight  com- 
missioners who  received  salaries.  The 
first  alteration  which  he  should  propose 
to  introduce  into  the  present  measure, 
was  relative  to  the  number  and  power  of 
these  commissioners,  to  mtdtiply  the 
former  and  to  extend  the  latter.  He 
should  propose  that  the  number  of  paid 
commissioners  should  be  augmented  from 
eight  to  ten,  and  the  unpaid  commissioners 
from  six  to  ten.  He  should  further  sug- 
gest, that  two  instead  of  three  be  a  quo- 
rum, excepting  in  the  case  of  f^  report 
being  made  to  parliament,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  five  at  least  should  be  re- 
quired to  draw  up  the  report.  As  to  the 
payment  of  the  commissioners  salaries,  he 
proposed  that  it  should  be  1,000/.  a-year; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  should  move  a 
grant  of  10,000/.  for  the  salaries,  and 
8,000/.  for  coqtingent  expenses.    With 
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respect  to  the  extensioa  of  the  powers  of 
the  commissioners,  he  suggested  that 
they  should  be  similar  to  those  of 
the  commissioners  of  army  accounts; 
namely,  to  authorize  then  to  exa- 
mine upon  oath,  and  upon  refusal,  to 
commit  the  parties.  The  power  of  finmg, 
however,  was  to  be  zeroised  by  a  higher 
authority ;  viz.  by  the  Tice-chaiicelUcv 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  or  a  judge  jof  the. 
court  of  exchequer.  A  clause  had  been 
introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  Uf 
enable  the  commissioners  to  call  upoB  the^ 
attorney-general  tojprocted  in  pases  of  ir«^ 
regularities.  This  coiurse  he  bad  taken  ixt 
imitation  of  a  plan  adopted  in  a  bill  whicb 
had  been  introduce  by  sir  S«  RomiUy  t 
viz,  to  proceed  by  petitioii-  before  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  he  should  recommepd 
that  both  fiarties  should  be  relieved  froo^ 
the  expense  of  stamps.  Another  altera^ 
tion  from  the  nieasura  of  last  sessioOf. 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  abridging 
greiitly  the  length  of  this  proceedifl|g» 
was,  to  take  away  the  intermediate  appeal* 
As  the  law  now  stood,  there  was  an  Bp- 
peal  to  the  lord  chancellor,  previous  ta* 
the  case  goiag  to  the  House  of  Lords* 
This  he  proposed  to  take  away.  By  thesa 
arrangements  he  thought  the  authority  of 
the  commissioners  would  be  rendered 
more  effectual,  apd  he  conceived  that 
there  would,  be  a  considerable  advantage^ 
in  enabling  them  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  law,  with  tbp  leaat  possible  delav, 
to  correct  any  irrejgularities  which  might 
occur.  He  now  came  to  the  second  head ;  * 
viz.  the  exceptioQ  to  particular  charitable 
institutions ;  and  he  begged  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  new  in  the  clause  he 
had  introduced,  as  compared  with  that 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  last  session,  except- 
ing so  far  as  regarded  charities  created  by 
private  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  never 
was  intended  to  carry  the  inouiries  inta 
such  institutions*  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  most  impolitic  step;  beoause,  inde- 
pendently of  its  indelicacy,  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  increase  of 
those  most  useful  establishments^  With 
this  single  exception,  then,  he  had  adopt- 
ed the  clause  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  bill  of  last  sesaon^  With  regard 
to  those  charitable  institutions  which  had 
special  visiters,  they  had  alao  been  ex* 
cepted.  Such  a  clause  had  been  intro- 
duced iiito  the  former  biU,  and  be  eon- 
ceived  that  little  ot^oction  would  be  made 
to  ic  Upon  the  general  propriety  of  thi« 
exceptioDi  the  more  be  ooniidercKl  it  the 
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ttore  h9  mm  cdnyfAced  o(  \U  neccnity ; 
tod  H  was  a  priiiciip)«  irMdi  had  always 
been  recognized  in  every  ineaaure  of  a 
almilar  nature  to  tbe  pretent.  Thfoa  he 
liad  shortly  ei?en  the  outline  of  this  bill» 
and  it  would  be  observed,  that  it  embraced 
a  maeh  more  extended  object  than  that 
which  had  passed  the  IcNmlature  kst 
year.  It  would  have  th&  effiect  of  giving 
faster  activity  to  the  laboctrs  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  of  rendering  them  mild 
in  their  measures^  and  ^ectual  in  their 
purpose. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  give 
his  decided  approbaci#n  to  the  greater 
part  of  this  measure.  Upon  a  compari- 
son with  the  bill  of  last  sessioni  the  House 
would  readfhr  see  his  reasons  for  express- 
ing his  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  noble  lord.  When  he  rtf- 
fleeted  upon  the  receptidn  which  that 
measure  had  met  with  in  the  other  House 
—when  be  considered  diat  nearly  all  the 
provisions  of  this  unhappy  bill  had  been 
the  object,  not  of  thd  most  measured  in- 
fective or  the  least  sarcastic  ridicule,  both 
-}»  atid  out  of  parHamem,  he  was  indeed 
surprised  that  all  these  clauses  which  had 
thus  heen  indignamfy  rejected,  were  now 
restored,  and  had  the  mgnlar  felicity  of 
coming  recommended  to  the  House  by 
ministers.  It  was  first  proposed  not  only 
that  charitable  institutions  connected  with 
education  should  be  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  that  all  charities  should  be  equally 
investi|^ated.  <<  What,"  it  was  askecl, 
^  inquire  into  all  the  charities  of  the  king- 
dom ?  Good  God,  what  endless  discus- 
sion f  Why,  there  is  not  a  village  or 
hamlet  without  a  charity.  Confine  it  to 
education  charities,  and  there  will  be 
«ome  Kmit ;  but  if  it  be  extended  to  the 
whole,  range  irfthout  dbcrimination,  God 
only  knows  where  it  will  end.**  Upon 
<hese  grounds  the  clauses  were  rejected, 
and  the  bill  had  been  narrowed.  A  few 
months,  however,  had  produced  a  most 
happy  alteration  in  the  minds  of  thdse  in 
another  place.  This  led  him  to  advert 
to  ^ene  exception  which  the  noble 
lord  had  added.  A  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  this  bill,  **  that  all  charities 
which  had  originated  or  might  origmate 
Sn  voluntary  contribution,  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  inquiries  of  the  commis- 
sioners.^' If  the  provision  had  ended 
there,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent, 
for  all  charitfes  originated  in  voluntary 
contribution.  It  was  therefore  addedf, 
^dr  where  principaUysuppEcd  by  volon* 


tary  conttibution,  and  were  governed  by 
committees  chosen  by  voluntary  contri- 
butors."  The  one  part  of  thi^  provision 
must  be  taken  together  with  the  other,  so 
that  it  excepted  all  charities  principally 
supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  necessary  in 
order  to  encourage  charity.  But  if  such 
an  exeptiou  had  been  introduced  into  the 
bill  last  year,  that  extreme  subtlety,  that 
ingenuity  which  knew  no  bounds,  thslt 
love  of  cbfection  to  wfuch  the  faBure  6£ 
the  former  bill  had  been  owing,  would 
havte  at  once  rejected  it.  There  was  a 
doubt  what  <<  principally  "  meant.  W^ 
it  the  half?  Or,  if  it  exceeded  a  mere 
moiety,  were  the  permanent  funds  not  to 
be  inquired  into.  If  9001,  arose  from  vo« 
luntaiy  contribution,  and^QO^.  from  land, 
it  would  be  too  nradb  to  say  that  the 
latter  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into.  He 
did  not  despair  of  exempting  voluntary 
contributions,  and  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing permanent  ftmds  inquired  into.  It 
often  happened  that  charitable  institu- 
tions originated  in  the  more  fleeting  re- 
source of  annual  contributions.  In  such 
eases  it  was^  too  much  to  say,  that  because 
the  origin  and  part  of  the  sources  pro- 
ceeded from  annual  contribution,  the  per- 
manent funds  should  not  be  inquired  into. 
But  if  it  was  possible  ta  avoid  damping 
contributions  without  this  exception.  It 
was  safer  to  leave  the  exception  large 
than  to  lose  the  benefit  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  next  improvement  in 
this  bill  was  the  restoration  of  certain 
powers  to  the  commissioners.  The  bill 
of  last  year  passed  through  that  HousO 
without  an  attempt  to  refuse  those  powers ; 
but  it  had  come  down  from  the  other 
House  with  very  grievous  mutilations, 
and  with  the  power  only  of  calling  those 
guilty  of  malversation  before  them,  and 
trusting  to  them  for  a  fair  and  candid  ac- 
count of  their  own  misconduct.  The 
commissioners  had  now  the  power  Of  com- 
pelling them  to  attend.  They  had  not 
the  power  of  conviction,  but  they  had 
the  power  of  instituting  ptxicess.  It  were 
better  if  they  had  the  power  of  imposing 
penalty,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  or  the  chief  baron  of 
exchequer  were  to  ^x  the  amount.  An- 
other restored  power  was,  the  number  of 
the  Quorum.  Instead  of  two,  there  could 
now  be  five  boards,  the  number  of  com- 
missioners being  increased  from  8  to  10. 
The  last  power  he  would  mention  was 
that  of  instituting  process  ib  tf  court  of 
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equity.  This  was  a  great  iroprovemeDt, 
since  a  construction  was  given  to  the 
statute  in  chancery,  that  no  process  could 
be  instituted  there  against  trustees  whose 
title  came  in  question.  The  exception  of 
visited  charities  was  of  less  importance, 
as  the  commissioners  had  constructed  the 
act  to  authorize  inquiry  into  all  charities 
where  the  visitorwas  a  trustee.  He  bowed 
to  that  authority,  but  if  he  hadnot  seen  that 
construction  upon  it,  he  could  have  enter- 
tained no  hopes  to  that  extent.  But  hisjob- 
jection  still  remained  to  the  exception  of 
visited  charities,  which  he  would  state 
on  bringing  up  the  report.  He  was  san- 
gume  that  he  could  persuade  the  House 
to  rlemove  the  exception ;  but  if  he  could 
not,  he  hoped  to  have  a  clause  adopted 
to  put  the  viiUatorial  power  in  motion, 
or  to  ascertain  that  it  was  in  motion. 
He  would  propose  another  clause  to  em- 
power the  commissioners  %o  make  orders 
m  case  of  gross  and  palpable  malversation, 
without  leaving  the  remedy  to  the  delays 
of  chancery. 

Mr.  Bathurst  supported  the  bill,  and 
recommended  that  tney  should  rather  think 
of  conciliation,  than  revert  to  any  differ- 
ences with  any  other  body. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  contended,  that  if 
many  of  the  charities  which  had  special  vi- 
sitors were  shut  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  commission,  not  half  the  good  would 
be  done  by  the  bill  that  might  be  done ; 
and  instanced  the  case  of  Sherborne  hos- 
pital, in  support  of  his  opinion ;  the  master 
of  which  hospital.  Dr.  Bell,  derived,  on 
the  average,  nearly  l,700t.  a  year, 
although  he  was  scarcely  ever  resident 
there.  He  remembered  a  school  of  which 
the  late  excellent  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  visitor,  the  master  of  which  had 
actually  turned  the  school  room  into  a 
biUiardroom. 

Afler  some  further  discussion,  the 
blanks.were  filled  up^  and  the  House  re- 
sumed* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday i  June  15. 
Gold  and  Silver  Coikaoe-*-Mint 
Reoulatjons.]  The  Earl  of  Lauder^ 
dale  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  consideration  of  his  motion 
for  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on 
the  subjects  of  legal  tender  and  standard 
of  value.  His  lordship  moved,  that  th^ 
acts  of  the  21st  of  Geo.  2nd,  the  ISth  of 
(ieo.  drd|  ch«  1%  and  oth^  acts  relative  to 


the  coinage,  be  read;  wliich  beiag  doac^ 
he  observed,'  that  he  bad  been  induced  to 
call  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  conae- 
quence  of  what  had  passed  in  the  late  dis« 
cussion  respecting  the  Mint  regulations. 
It  bad  been  amied,  that  as  it  was  declared 
in  a  report  of  ue  privy  council  that  silver 
coin  had  been  depreciated  85  oer  cent 
from  the  year  1774  to  1779,  the  Mint  re- 
gulations by  which  silver  was  depreciated 
only  9^  ner  cent  could  have  no  injurioue 
effect.  He  was,  however,  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  accordinff  to  the  existing 
laws  the  depreciated  suver  was  not  from 
1774  to  1779  a  legal  tender  by  tale  to  any 
amount  whatever.  It  was  material  that 
this  Question  should  be  decided,  before 
their  lordships  came  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  now  on'  their  table ;  for  if  his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  coinage  was  cor- 
rect, that  bill  could  have  no  erocu  There 
was  a  wide  diflBerence  between  circulation 
by  sufferance,  and  circulation  by  law. 
Depreciated  silver  might  serve  as  counters 
if  It  circulated  by  sufferance;  but  aU 
money  of  a  just  value  would  disappear  if 
the  circulation  of  such  pieces  were  eiK 
forced  by  law.  The  noble  lord  knew  that 
about  33,000,000^  of  the  coin  had,  during 
the  present  reisn  disappeared.  What  waa 
the  cause  of  this  ?  Was  it  anv  thing  else 
than  a  depreciated  currency  f  On  this 
ground  he  urged  the  necessity  of  ascer- 
taining what  bad  been  the  li^al  tender 
from  the  year  1774  to  1779.  He  wished 
it  to  be  determmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  judges,  wheth^,  during  that  period, 
silver,  25  per  cent  depreciated,  was  a 
legd  tender  for  any  sum.  His  reasoa 
for  adopting  the  measure  of  the  proposi- 
tion was,  that  by  the  laws  which  existed 
previous  to  1774,  namely,  the  9th  and 
10th  of  king  William,  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared, that  silver  was  not  a  legal  tender 
if  it  bad  sustained  any  greater  loss  than 
that  arising  firom  reasonable  wear.  His 
lordship  then  quoted  the  preamble  of  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  the  king,  chap.  42, 
which  recites  the  acts  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  king  William,  and  entered  into  a  detailed 
argument,  to  show  that  the  law  as  estab- 
lished by  the  latter  acts  remained  in  force 
until  1779.  The  act  of  1774  bad  expired, 
and  was  repeatedly  renewed,  from  year  to 
year  until  1783*  As  the  acU  of  king  Wil« 
liam  bad,  during  the  period  referred  to, 
been  the  sole  regidators  of  the  currency, 
he  was  entitled  to  assume  upon  his  first 
question,  that  silver  coinage  depreciated  25 
per  cent  wu  not  a  legal  teadei;  to  tbt  ex^ 
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ant  QHSLotfor  ttny  other  mm.  With 
regird  to  the  aecond  question,  its  object 
WMy  to  ascertain  whether  gold  or  silver 
was  the  legal  standard  of  talae*  He 
might  have  no  doubt  of  the  import  of  the 
act  of  parliament  himself,  but  what  was 
understood  by  the  judges  to  be  the  law  on 
this  subject  ought  to  oe  known.  Upon 
that  question  the  ^ect  of  the  bfll  on  the 
table  m  a  great  measure  depended.  A 
clause  in  tne  act  of  the  56th  of  the  king 
provided,  that  the  pieces  of  coin  should 
pass  for  what  their  denomination  imported ; 
out  the  system  of  ccrinage  mtroduced  un« 
der  that  act  made  a  material  diffinrence 
between  the  silver  and  gold  coin  of  the 
country.  Since  sir  Isaac  Newton's  time, 
gold  had  been  coined  in  the  propertion  of 
one  to  fifteen  of  silver.  Instead  of  depre- 
ciatiogy  gold  had  smoe  that  time  become 
more  valuable  in  comparison  to  silver.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  many  well-informed 
persons,  that  gold  had  men  to  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  15|  of  silver  in  the  mar* 
ket  value.  The  Mint  r^pdatioos,  however, 
reduced  it  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  14 
and  a  fraction.  Now,  he  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  change  as  to 
the  standard  of  value  ?  Was  the  silver 
raised  to  the  gold»  or  the  gold  depressed 
to  the  silver  i  His  lordship  referred  to 
several  procbmations  issued  respecting 
the  new  coinage^  and  inferred  from  them, 
that  the  gdd  had  been  depressed  to  a 
level  with  the  silver.  He  read. the  pro- 
clamation of  March  1st  1817,  on  theissueof 
the  new  gold  coin,  declaring  that  they 
should  be  called  sovereigns,  or  20i«.-pieces 
«nd  argued  thatit  washnpossibletoamxany 
other  meaning  to  that  proclamation,  than 
that  the  sovereigns  were  to  pass  each  for 
20t.  lawful  money  of  the  r^m.  If  that 
was  not  the  esse,  the  sovereigns  were  tied 
down  to  the  value  of  a  depreciated  coin. 
He  might  be  tdd,  that  this  depreciated 
ailver  was  only  a  legal  tender  to  the  value 
of  40f. ;  but  whatever  was  the  extent  of 
the  legal  tender,  the  two  metals  could  not 
x:irculate  together  with  a  diflference  of  d§ 
oer  cent  between  them.  -  Gold  midit 
be  said  to  be  the  standard  of  value,  which 
doubtless  was  the  object  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament ;  but,  in  fact  silver  was  the  ultimate 
•tandard,  for,  it  was  made  the  regulator  of 
thp  gold.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if 
the  lan^ge  of  the  bill  their  lordships  had 
to  consider  were  in  this  respect  altercMl, 
for  whenever  the  price  of  gold  was  referred 
to,  whether  it  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
His.  ot  91.  17*.  €tf.,  Silver  was,  by  the 


very  terms  made  the  measure  of  value* 
After  leferring  to  an  article  as  a  measure 
of  value,  how  could  it  be  asserted  that  the 
thing  measured  was  the  standard,  and  not 
the  thing  measuring?  In  short  the 
language  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  im- 
plied that  silver  was  the  standard  of  value. 
The  second  question  whieh  he  wished  to 
propose  to  the  judges,  however,  was  whe- 
ther under  the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  king, 
chap.  68,  the  ^old  and  silver  coin  were 
equalized  by  raising  the  ralue  of  the  silver 
coin,  or  lowering  the  value  of  the  gold. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  the  Judges  be  called  upon  to  give 
their  Opmion  on  the  questions  he  had 
stated.** 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  think  it 
fitting  or  proper  to  require  the  attendance 
of  the  judges  on  the  questions  propounded 
by  the  noble  lord.  When  the  weighty 
and  important  duties  which  the  jua^ea 
had  to  oischarge,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  time  was  occupied,  were  considered, 
their  lordships  must  be  convinced;  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  throw  any  additional 
burthen  upoti  &em,  except  in  a  case  of 
great  necessity.  It  wasfor  their  lordships 
to  consider  whether  a  case  was  made  out 
which  would  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
noble  earPs  proposition.  In  his  opinion 
no  sufficient  ground  was  laid  for  the  mo** 
tion,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
result,  whidi  such  a  proceeding  might 
have  would  facilitate  the  decision  of  their 
lordships  on  the  measure  now  before  the 
House.  Whether  the  act  of  the  56th  of 
the  king,  and  the  proclamation  respecting 
the  coinage,  had  or  had  not  been  drawn 
up  in  an  inaccurate  and  unworkmanlike 
manner,  he  should  not  discuss.  The 
object  of  the  act,  and  the  proclamations 
had  been  obtained.  There  was  not  an  in* 
dividuid  in  the  city  of  London  who  had 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
mean  that  there  was  not  a  theoretical  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  standard  of  value.  Some  thought 
that  gold  ought  to  be  the  standard,  others 
silver ;  but  every  one  knew  what  theprac« 
tical  efect  of  the  law  was.  With  respect 
to  the  first  question,  his  own  opinion  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  believed  that  no  diminution  of  weight 
from  wear  affected  the  legality  of  the  ten* 
der.  Under  the  act  of  the  ISth  of  the 
king,  which  was  renewed  and  continued 
to  1797,  their  lordships  were  aware  that 
silver  bad  been  a  l^al  tender  to  the 
amount  otiBL    bits  depreciated  state, 
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tfaett,  silver  had  circulated  wiA  the  galdi 
without  driving  it  out*  In  the  laaie  mm*  f 
ner,  copper,  ou  which  there  was  a  seigdoT'* 
age,  had  circulated  without  driving  out 
any  other  coin.  The  noble  locd  could 
produce  no  iasiance  of  any  other  counttfy 
oa  whidi  the  coinage  was  established  on 
the  system  on  which  it  stood  m  tbia^  He 
.had,  Uierefore  bo  point  of  comparison. 
One  great  advantwe  of  the  present  system 
was,  that  it  tended  to  counteract  the  eftct 
of  a  fluctuating  price  of  silver.  The  prin- 
ciple ef  the  present  system  was,  that  one 
.metal  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
value«  The  other  coins  had  only  refer- 
ence to  the  g«4d  asa  means  of  expressing 
its  fractional  parts.  The  silver  might  with 
refiirence  to  the  ffold,  be  leather  coin  or 
eottotersw  A  suficient  check  against  any 
ifll^ous  effects  firon  the  state  or  the  ttlver 
coinage  existed  in  its  lioutation.  It  could 
only  be  coined  by  permisskm  at  the  Mint, 
and  was  m  its  nature  merely  a  set  of 
counters  provided  by  the  government 
The  la#  by  which  not  more  than  40s.  was 
a  legal  tender  was  a  fiirther  gaard  against 
any  pernicious  eflfect.  When  the  invesli- 
^ti<m  in  wUdi  their  lordships  had  been 
lately  engaged  began,  the  price  of  geld 
was  41.  6s,  per  ounce*  It  was  now 
SL  I9f.  If  Ae  sihrer  coin  had  the  effisct 
^  driving  the  gM  out  of  the  country, 
how  did  It  happen  that  it  did  not  keep  it 
out  ?  From  the  fall  of  the  price,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  returned,  in  spite  of 
the  theory  of  the  noUe  lord.  The  ffold 
IbUowed  the  course  of  exchange,,  which 
was  efiected  by  the  state  of  the  currency, 
in  comhinatioo  with  the  operations  of 
trade.  Upon  the  whole  he  did  not  see 
that  any  information  osculated  to  assist 
Sheir  lordships  in*  their  deliberations  could 
be  obtained  from  the  judges,  and  he 
ahould  thereiore  give  his  negative  to  the 
motion* 
The  question  was  put  and  negatived. 
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Tuesdcuf^  June  15. 

Complaint. AOAiHST  ^^ThxTimks" 
Newsfapbk.3  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wyon,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  C.  Bell ; 
and  C»  Bell  being  caUsd  in  accordia^y, 
the  paper,  intituled,  ^  The  Times^'*  dated 
9th  June  1S19,  was  shown  to  him^  when 
he  staled  thai  he  was  the  printer  and  pub*> 
lishei  of  tho  said  paper,  and  that  he  had 
fecicived  the, paragraph  complained  of 


flism  JehA  Payne  CoHier,  mk  thas  he 
withdraw. 

Mr«  Collier  was  tiieni  called  in  and  ecu* 
mined^ 

Mr.  Speakerj^^96\L  ai  that  paper,  and 
say  whether  it  is  a  correct  copy  of  the 
manuscript  iriiich  wits  |pven  to  the  paper 
on  that  evening?— •!  have  no  doi^t  tnat 
it  is  a  correct  one,  as  far  as  printing  goes. 

Mr.  i^waikr^— Who  wrote  thatP-^I  did. 

Were  you  the  shart*hand  wrker  who 
took  doim  the  notea  ^n  that  oocasion  ? 
-«I  was.  I  have  bten  Ibr  some  years 
iu  the  habit  of  reporting  the  prooeedhigs 
of  this  House,  mid  hi^e  always  endea- 
voured to  be  aa  accurate  ia  dieir  repre- 
sentatton  as  I  posribly  could  %  but  owing 
to  the  confusion  and  oisorder  wbidi  sontt- 
thnes  prevail  in  the  gallery,  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  give  with  accuracy  what 
occurs.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
debate  of  which  coasplaint  is  now  made 
from  the  number  of  persons  passinf^  and 
re*passing  the  seat  whidi  I  occuiried,  it 
was  out  of  my  psFwer  to  follow  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Home)  regularly  through 
his  oboervatioBs.  Anxious,  to  collect  what 
-had  occurred  during  the  cenAisioii  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  asked  a  sfranger 
who  was  placed  before  me,  and  §Him  mm 
I  reccivea,  if  not  in  exact  words,  at  least 
the  point  which  I  afterwards  embodied  ia 
my  report  Am  to  any  intention  of  tfimre- 
presentiag  what  occurred,.  I  totally  de- 
claim it.  This  is  the  first  time  daring  the 
10  years  I  have  beeu  engaged  mi  reporting, 
that  any  objection  has  b^  made  agaiattt 

%  report  that  came  from  my  hands, 
[r.  Ai/Atin^;— Are  the  pi^rs  to  whidi 
you  have  just  alluded  a  transcript  from 
TOur  notes  ?— They  are  from  my  short- 
hand notes :  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the 
confusioD  I  have  alluded  to  would  per- 
mit.^—Have  you  the  original  notes  from 
which  you  copied? — I  have  not;  and 
though  I  have  used  every  diUgebce  in 
looking  for  them  this  mormng,  I  have  not 
been  aUe  to  find  them ;  the  reason,  per- 
haps, will  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  bein^  occupied  in  other  pur- 
suits, I  often  write  upon  the  s^s  which 
I  have  used  in  taking  my  short^nd  not««. 

Do  you  take  a  speech  of  that  length  on 
^ips  ?— I  tal»  my  notes  on  slips  of  paper 
made  up  into  the  form  ef  a  beok% 

Mr*  C.  Harvey^Did  you  tuke  your 
notes  so  on  that  night  ?-^I  did :  the  usual 
practice  is,  with  gentlemen  who  takenotes^ 
to  write  fr<Ai  them  on  skmA  *ljjf»  of  paper, 
whiifb,  the  moment  th^  are  finiskedi  are 
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Sit  into  Ibf  htmiB  of  the  prialer*  The 
0089  will  peroeiye^  therefem*  that  there 
WM  no  time  left  for  deliherAtion,.  ejusept 
80  fiir  as  one  c«a  deUberate  while  be  is 
occupied  in  writing* 

Mr*  Bathurii  wi«bed  to  know  whether 
the  paretttbea0i  Bientio«iog  the  cheers, 
Witt  imerted  in  the  copy  ?«-U  was*<^Was 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cotiniog  loentioped  in 
the  witness's  copy ?— *It  was^-^-Was  it  from 
the  stranger  in  the  gallery  that  the  witneas 
received  .infofmation  as<  to  the  nave? 
-^Xhe  stranger  tnefttioned  it ;  bat  I  had  a 
8tr<»^  ieeliag  that  aUusion  was  made  to 
Mr.  Caaniog  by  the  hon.  aember*  and  I 
then  notieed  it.  In  aBusion  to  a  smile 
from  the  other  side,  I  think  I  recollect 
the  boD.  member  having  said,  "  miniaters 
may  laugh,  but  let  them  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,''  and  I  foUoved  up 
the  sentetice  with  the  information  supplied 
by  the  stranger.  I  hmre  isioce  seen  the 
hon<  member^  owa  account  ef  that  part  of 
his  speech,  and  thikt  is  Abe  only  arctun* 
stance  which  indnoes  me  to  think  that  I 
was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Man^ekU^HBd  you  reason  to 
think  that  Mr.  Canning  was  then  in  his 
pkce?— »I  had;  I  had  reason  to  beUoYe 
that  he  was,  from  the  frequent  allusionB 
which,  in.  my  opinion,  were  made  to  him 
durioff  the  whole  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech,  I  hope  the  House  will  now  aUow 
me  to  express  my  sincere,  but  manly  con* 
trition,  for  having  in  misrepresenting,  how- 
ever uniotentioMlly,  any  thii^  that  oc- 
curred, comsiiitted  ^is  error.  I  bad  no 
intentioa  but  to  give  the  moat  faithful  ao- 
ceunt  in  my  power.-i-Is  witness  the  only 
reporter  on  The  Times  ?--*No ;  there  are 
12  or  I'd  besides  myself;  they  each  Uke 
a  short  time  in  a  debate ;  and  here  it  nray 
be  necessary  to  inform  the  House,  that  in 
addition  to  the  inconvenience  to  wbidi  I 
have  before  alluded,  from  want  of  proper 
aocommodatioa^  there  ofiten  arises  another, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  gentleman 
going  an  in  the  middle  of  a  speech.  Al- 
lusions are  often  made  to  wmit  occursed 
before  the  individual  gets  into  the  gallery, 
and  which,  even  when  he  hears,  he  cannot 
always  undersUnd.  It  often  occurs,  even 
among  honourable  members,  that  a  mis- 
understanding takes  place  of  wtet  has  oc- 
curred in  debate ;  and  of  course  the  dif- 
ficulty of  hearing  must  be  greater  to  those 
who  write. — The  witness  was  then  ordered 
to  withdraw. 

Mr.  IV^n  said,  he  had  heard  nothing 
which  could  make  him  alter  tlie  opinion 


he  had  before  fiormed,  that  thepnUioatite 
in  question  could  not  be  the  result  of  a 
mistake.  Nothing  had  been  said  wfatc^ 
could  make  him  believe  that  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  gross  and  libelloos  pubHcaiifm. 
He  maintained  tliat  even  if^  in  the  coune 
of  debate,  reflections  were  made  by  one 
member,  alluding  to  another,  no  printer 
would  be  justified  in  laying  them  before 
the  poblic  For  this  he  had  the  aulliori^ 
of  Mr.'Fax,  who  in  1788  held,  thatthou^ 
metabafS  mipht  be  justified,  in  the  eoorse 
of  debate,  m  using  partit^ular  langoage. 
towards  each  other,  yet  a  imnter  weJd 
not  be  justified  in  sanding  it  Ibrtb  to  tlm 
public ;  and  he  could  imagine  cases  whinre 
such  conduct  would  be  a  high  breach  of 
the  :priirilfege8  of  the  House.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  W.)  that  tboogh  the  pobli* 
oatioa  of  what  passed  in  the  House  waa 
tolemted  by  oawurance^.yet  tbat^  when 
given,  the  parties  so  giving  it  to  the 
pubMc  wete  bound  to  giM  it  correctlys 
The  House  ooold  not  take  into  canmdera- 
tion  the  great  dispatch  with  which,  those 
debates  were  given  in.  evsriooking  any 
misrepreaei^tion  which  ihioy  might  con^ 
vey ;  for  though  he  wotddsKiknit  the  ad* 
vantage  of  their  going  forth  to  the  worlds 
yet  he  thought  it  better  they  should  be 
delayed  a  httle,.  than  come  forth  in  an 
incorrect  atate,  and  without  examinatieiu 
The  hon.  vaewbet  concluded  by  aaeving,. 
<*  That  the  said  paragraph  is  a  scandalous 
misrepresentation  of  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House,  n  calumnious  Hbel 
on  the  character  of  one  ef  ita  members, 
and  an  aggravated  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges.** 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  porpose  of  opposing  the  motion,  as 
far  as  the  breach  of  prvvilege  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  lie  would  resewe  his  opinion 
upon  any  measure  with  whscfa  the  hon. 
member  might  be  disposed  to  follow  it  op; 
for,  midoo^edly,  be  should  bear  m^iiad 
the  evidence  in  extenuation  which  had 
been  given.  It  was  certain,  that  if  the  re- 
solution now  proposed  were  carried,  the 
matter  could  not  rest  there.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  if  the  House  agreed  to  this  reso- 
lution, they  should  go  nirther;  and  per- 
haps before  it  was  put,  it  would  be  best  to 
consider,  whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances  of  extenuation  which  the  House 
had  heard,  they  would  take  a  step  whidi 
would  bind  them,  as  undoid>tedly  thia 
severe  censure  would,  to  another.  Upon 
the  evidence  which  had  been  now  reccfived, 
he  doubted  the  propriety  of  passing  a  re* 
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•ohtion,  the  consequence  of  which  miiit 
be,  to  commit  the  person  who  bad  ofibnded. 
K  after  this  resolution  they  could  stop 
short  at  a  reprimand,  his  objection  to  it 
would  be  removed.  He  was  not  indis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  terms  of  it ;  but 
th^e  was  a  difficulty  which  was  presented 
by  the  strength  of  tbem,  and  which  might 
perhaps  be  got  orer  by  adding  words  to 
the  eflbct,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
oircomstances  which  had  been  stated,  the 
House  was  induced  to  remain  satisfied  with 
a  reprimand.  Were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
flCances  of  extenuation  which  had  been 
brought  to  light,  he  should  have  jomed  in 
voting  lor  the  severest  punishment  which 
it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict. 

Mr.  Bathura  thousht  the  hon.  and 
learned  ffentleman  tignt  in  his  construe* 
lion  of  die  rule  of  proceeding,  that  the 
punidiinent  diould  be.  commensurate  with 
the  terms  of  the  resolution.  The  course 
proposed  appeared  to  him  to  be  that 
pointed  out  by  the  natui^e  of  the  case, 
although  the  eactent  of  the  punishment 
mig^t  be  matter  of  subsequent  ddibera* 
tion.  Advertmg  to  the  evidence,  some 
of  the  circumstances  stated  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  singularly  co-inciaent^-4liat 
the  passage  in  question  should  have  been 
80  impeiiBCtly  heard;  that  the  witness 
dbould  have  adopted  the  rest  on  Uie  repre- 
sentation of  a  mere  stranger ;  that  it  should 
have  been  put  so  offensivelv ;  and  that  the 
name,  with  the  addition  of  cheers,  should 
have  been  inserted  in  a  parenthesis.  He 
thought  that,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  could  not  do  less  than 
adopt  the  resolution.  Another  unfortu- 
nate incident  was,  the  loss  of  the  witness's 
notes,  which  it  was  extremely  desirable  to 
have  had  produced. 

Mr.  Philips  observed,  that  he  regarded 
the  defence  which  had  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
bar  as  a  most  ingenuous,  rather  thna  ar 
that  ingenious  one  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  consider  it.  It  had 
about  it  every  natural  indication  of  sin- 
oerity ;  and  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  bore  with  it  all  the  appearance  of 
truth.  For  himself  he  might  observe, 
that  having  frequently  observed  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  (Canning)  prone  to  asso- 
ciate ludicrous  images  with  subjects  of  dis- 
tress [orietofNo,  no!]  if,  then,  he  was 
mistaken  on  this  point,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  witness  should  also  have 
Deen  deceived.  His  whole  deportment  at 
the  bar  established  die  fact,  that  the  mia- 
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representation  in  question  had  originated 
in  error,  and  had  not  sprung  from  any 
motive  in  the  least  savounng  of  mahgnity. 
He  himsdf  was  persuaded,  that  there  had 
been  no  intention  to  misrepresent;  and 
with  this  persuasion  on  his  mind,  he  could 
not,  as  an  honest  man,  vote  that  the  paper 
was  a  scandalous  and  calumnious  Kbel. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  said,  that  if  the  proper 
course  of  proceeding  hsid  not  been  before 
evident,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  calculated  to  guide  them  to  it*  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  one  more  of 
those  attempts  that  had  of  late  been  to 
frequent,  to  impute  to  his  right  hon. 
friend  conduct  and  feelinffs  of  which  he 
was  incapable.  If  suon  imputations 
*  were  followed  op  in  the  dhuly  prints,  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge 
what  must  become  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  He  must  deny  that  the 
question  of  intention  was  one  to  winch 
the  House  was  at  all  bound  to  advert ;  it 
was  into  the  truth  «of  the  averments  alone 
they  ought  to  inquire;  for  it  was  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  trace  the  actual  mo- 
tive operating  upon  a  reporter's  raind%  If 
they  found  that  the  character  and  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  it  did  belong  to  the  paper 
in  question**i-that  it  did  contain  a  false 
and  calumnious  account  of  what  had 
taken  place  within  the  House;  then, 
however  the  manner  of  the  individual 
might  have  impressed  them  in  his  favour, 
it  was  their  duty  to  mark  their  sense  of  it 
in  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms.  With 
regard  to  the  circumstance  of  the  offim- 
sive  passage  being  adopted  on  the  sug^- 
gestion  of  a  stranger,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  consider  that  this  would  furnish  any 
excuse,  even  if  the  account  were  true 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  admitted  that  he  was 
ready  to  affirm  the  resolution,  and  was 
merdy  desirous  that  the  consequences 
should  not  be  pushed  too  £ir.  But  how 
would  the  House  stand,  if,  after  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed,  declaring  that  a 
gross  libel  had  been  published  on  their 
proceedings,  they  should  be  satisfied  with 
a  mere  reprimand,  when  the  defence  that 
induced  them  thus  to  mitigate  their  judg- 
ment could  not  appear  on  their  Journals?  * 
After  a  commitment,  the  circumstances 
of  extenuation  or  explanation  might  be 
set  forth  in  a  petition,  and  an  opportunity 
be  thus  affiirded  for  recording  the  grounds 
of  that  lenient  consideration  which  the- 
House  might  be  disposed  to  entertain. 
But  if  they  bad  any  regard  fiirthear  owa 
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dignity  or  privileges,  and  unless  they  were 
willing  to  leave  them  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  reporters,  they  would,  with- 
out bearing  hard  on  the  individual  who 
was  the  subject  of  animadversion,  and 
who  ought  not  to  have  reported  any  mat- 
ter on  the  idle  suggestion  of  a  stranger, 
deal  with  this  case  on  public  grounds 
alone.  It  was  not  a  case  which  ought  to 
be  tampered  with ;  and  whether  the  of- 
fence proceeded  from  inconsiderateness; 
or  any  other  cause,  that  was  a  matter  to 
be  hereafter  pleaded;  but.  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
proceeding,  the  House  could  not,  consis- 
tently with  its  privileges  or  dignity,  re- 
ceive any  communication  from  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  been  examined,  until  he 
should  be  in  custody. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  he  had  not  meant  to 
justify  the  publication,  but  to  object  to 
any  terms  in  the  resolution  that  should 
express  or  imply  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  misrepresent.  In  his 
other  observations  he  had  been  influenced 
by  no  wish  to  reflect  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  he  had  viewed 
the  publication  as  one  of  a  peculiarly  i 
aggravated  nature :  it  contained  an  untrue 
account  of  what  had  beeh  said,  and  was  ' 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  scenic  description 
which  hcfightened  iu  efibct.  He  sliould 
vote  for  the  resolution  ;  but  he  thought 
the  House  would-act  wisely,  in  reserving 
to  itself  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of 
punishment.  But  it  was  important  that 
the  grounds  of  their  judgment,  whatever 
it  might  be,  should  appear  upon  their 
Journals.  The  manner  of  the  witness  had 
made  a  general  prepossession  in  his  favour, 
and  he  could  almost  wish  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  was  less  strong. 
The  witness  had  exposed  himself  to  severe 
reproach,  but  his  conduct  that  day  at  the 
bar  recommended  him  to  their  most  fa- 
vourable consideration.  He  !iad  incurred 
much  blame  in  adopting  the  representa- 
tion of  a  stranger,  and  this  was  in  itself  a 
^reat  offence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
manner  in  which  the  mis> statement  was 
accounted  for,  satisfied  him  of  its  sincerity. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  news- 
paper in  question,  he  thought  it  much 
improved  upon  the  judgment  which  he 
.w^  the  day  before  inclined  to  form  of  it. 
It  clearly  appeared  that  the  report  had 
patted  through  no  intermediate  liands, 
but  without  beipg  seen  by  any  other  per- 
^o<t,  liad  passed  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
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from  the  writer  to  the  publisher.  It  had 
been  truly  added,  that  tliere  was  no  time 
for  deliberation;  and  it  was  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  witness  could 
have  come  into  the  gallery  with  malice 
prepense,  or  a  determination  to  publish 
something  oflensive  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  conceived,  therefore,  that 
whilst  some  punishment  was  necessary, 
the  House  would  do  itself  honour  in  ren- 
dering it  at  mild  and  of  at  short  duration 
as  possible. 

Lord  Compion  observed,  that  in  1812 
a  gross  misrepresentation  had  been  made 
of  a  statement  respecting  a  piece  of  very 
remarkable  evidence  before  a  committee, 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Winchelsea.  The  evidence 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  had  been 
struck  out  of  the  minutes  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  had  been  read  in  the  House  by 
the  hon.  member.  It  was  represented  in 
the  newspaper  that  thit  evidence  had  been 
given  by  another  hon.  member ;  and  al- 
though the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich 
declared  that,  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  manufacturing  district,  his  life  might 
be  endangered  by  its  publication,  the  edi- 
tor thought  proper  to  publish  it,  and  not- 
withstanding this  double  falsehood,  had 
not  been  punished  by  the  House.  He 
thought  this  a  much  stronger  case  than 
the  present,  and  a'^the  author  of  that 
publication  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  adopt  strong  mea- 
sures in  a  case  in  which  the  error  wat 
confested,  and  the  cause  of  it  explained. 

Mr.  Proiheroe  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  those 
feelingt  which  had  induced  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  absent  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  was  also  sure  that  if  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  been  deeply 
impressed  by  the  explanation  that  had 
been  given.  That  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  observed,  that  if  any  member  could 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  state  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion to  have  originated  in  motives  of  ma- 
lignity, he  would  take  no  further  notice 
of  the  business.  He  believed  that  many 
hon.  members,  after  the  evidence  which 
they  had  heard,  were  prepared  to  express 
their  belief  that  there  had  been  no  malig- 
nity. There  was  one  point  to  which  he 
wished  for  a  moment  to  call  their  atten- 
tion; it  related  to  a  smile,  which  had 
been  described  as  pervading  the  Treasury 
bench.  In  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman himself  (Mr.  Hume)  ail  reference 
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to  this  was  omitted ;  but  be  understood 
from  several  boo.  members  then  present, 
tliat  sucb  allusions  had  been  made  by 
him.  He  mentioned  this,  because  it  eri* 
dendy  took  away  from  the  supposed  cir- 
cumstantiality of  the  mis-statement.  He 
was  anxious  that  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  such  as  would  carry  with 
them  the  general  feeling  of  the  House, 
and  it  appeared  to  liim  that  those  now 
proposed  were  too  strong  and  went  be- 
yond that  feeling.  It  might  be  true^ 
that  the  House  could  not  investigate  the 
question  of  intention  when  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  privileges  became  necessary ; 
but  it  roipht  at  least  be  admitted  as  a 
consideration  in  determining  the  measure 
of  punishment,  and  he  himself  should  vote 
for  the  most  lenient. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  the  last  two 
speeches  would  be  sufficient  to  guide  his 
vote,  if  it  had  not  been  previously  deter- 
mined on  the  same  side.  He,  for  one, 
was  ready  without  hesitation  to  state 
upon  his  honour  that  he  believed  the 
witness  had  not  been  inBuenced  bv  the 
malignant  feeling,  or  desire,  to  insuft  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  did  not  mean 
to  justify  the  report,  and  was  persuaded 
the  day  before  that  it  was  a  calumnious 
libel.  The  hon.  mover  would  hardly  have 
offered  so  strong  a  resolution  to  the 
House,  if  he  had  drawn  it  up  after  he 
had  heard  what  had  been  stated  at  the 
bar.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  support  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  do  so  by  an  act  of  oppression. 
He  should  willingly  vote  that  the  publica- 
tion was  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  privi- 
lege ;  but  as  he  could  not  keep  intention 
out  of  his  view,  and  as  an  unqualified 
apology  had  been  made,  he  could  not 
join  in  any  vote,  the  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  which  would  be  a  com- 
mitment to  Newgate. 

Mr.  j[?ram/ obw^rved,  that  if  the  present 
motion  had  been  to  be  decided  merely 
upon  what  had  passed  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  should  have  willingly  acquiesced 
in  it;  but  after  the  explanations  which 
had  been  given,  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  any  member,  viewing  the  subject  as 
qualified  by  those  explanations,  could 
avoid  coming  to  a  different  conclusion. 
A  clear  statement,  a  manly  apology,  had 
been  made.  He  could  not  exclude  from 
his  consideration  the  point  of  intention, 
even  although  the  consequence  might  be, 
that  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding  would 
not    appear    upon    theiir  ^Journals.     It 
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would,  he  thought,  be  better  for'  the 
House,  and  for  the  public,  if  some  farther 
accommodation  were  famished  to  the 
persons,  who,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  if  ere  placed,  already 
performed  with  no  small  diligence  and' 
ability  the  task  of  commonicating  to  the 
country  what  was  said  and  done  in  parlia- 
ment. Whatever  additional  advantages 
they  enjoyed  would  be  accompanied  \^  a 
proportionate  responsibilitv* 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  first  part  of 
his  resolution  was,  that  the  words  were  a 
scandaloos  misrepresentation  of  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  that  House.  Was 
there  any  man  who  could  read  an  account 
of  what  was  said  to  have  passed,  as  re« 
ported  In  that  oaper,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  accoont  ot  what  did  really  psss,  aa 
given  by  the  hon.  member,  and  not  say 
that  this  was  a  most  gross  and  scandalous 
misrepresentation?  He  referred  parti« 
cularly  to  that  part  about  whidi  he  had 
heard  no  explanatioo-^e  meant  the 
<<  continued  cheers.'*  Now,  that  was  a 
circumstance  which  the  reporter  could 
not  possibly  mistake.  The  second 
part  of  the  resolution  was,  that  this  was  a 
calumnious  libel  on  one  of  the  members 
of  that  House.  Now,  If  the  passage  did 
not  amount  to  a  calumnious  libel  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  he  did  not  know 
what  was  a  calumnious  libel.  The  con- 
dading  allegation  was,  that  this  was  an 
aggravated  breach  of  privilege.  Now,  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  taking  any  re* 
port  of  their  proceedings  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  he  did  not  think  that  to  the 
present  case  he  could  apply  a  slighter  ex* 
pressioa*—The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wynn  said  it  now  became  his  daty 
to  follow  up  .the  measuro  which  the  House 
had  jast  agreed  to.  It  was  necessary  that 
some  punishment  shoold  be  inflicted  unon 
the  individual  who  had  been  guilty  of  se 
great  a  breach  of  privilege.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wished  to  take  into  consideration 
every  circumstance  which  could  be  takea 
to  be  in  extenuation.  He  did  not  repent 
their  having  listened  to  those  observa- 
tions which  they  had  just  heard,  because 
he  did  think  this  that  reasonable  course, 
which  not  mercy  alone  but  justice  oaUed 
for.  When  an  individual  came  before 
them  to  speak  to  a  subject  of  this  nature, 
he  should  be  permitted  to  state  any  cir- 
camstance  which  could  go  in  extenuatit>tK 
He  well  knew  that  it  was  imposdbts  le 

five  the  exact  expression  of  any  nan, 
ut  he  could  not  conceive  iiow  it  was 
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for  toch  a  penrenuon  of  whfti 
really  patted  at  ihit  wat  to  haire  taken 
place.  The  notice  of  <*  cheert,"  he  cer- 
taioly  conaidered  at  giving  a  character 
and  colour  to  thete  proceedmgt*  It  might 
be  material  here  to  refer  to  the  period  of 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  when  the  legidative  attemblj  ad- 
mitted peraont  inditcriminately  into  their 
gallery,  to  give  reportt  of  their  proceed- 
in^t.  They  we^  given  with  to  many  po- 
litical partialittet,  and  in  to  garbled  and 
inaccurate  a  manner,  that  in  order  to  guard 
againtt  thit  arowing  abute,  it  became  ne- 
cettary  for  the  principal  membert  to  pub- 
lith  newtpapera  of  their  own,  with  reportt 
of  their  teveral  tpeechet.  He  had  cer- 
tainly experienced  turprite  at  the  general 
ability  and  accuracy  with  which  the  de- 
batet  of  parliament  were  given  ;  etpeciallv 
contidermg  the  very  thort  time  in  which 
they  had  to  appear.  He  did  not,  however, 
•ee  that  their  being  publithed  at  9  or  10 
in  the  morning,  inttead  of  S  in  the  after- 
noon, for  inttance,  wat  a  tufficient  advan- 
tage to  juttify  or  outweigh  an  inaccuracy 
or  mitrepretentation  of  thit  kind.  It  wat 
necettary  that  the  editortand  reportertof 
thote  papert  which  gave  the  debatet, 
ahould  feel  their  retpootibility,  and  know 
that  the  Houte  would  vitit  on  their  headt 
thote  breachet  of  privilege  which  would 
not  be  tufiered  in  other  quartert.  He 
thought  it  one  of  the  greatett  advantaget 
retnlting  from  the  enjoyment  of  thete 
privileget,  that  the  Houte  had  the  inmie- 
diate  meant  of  punithment,  in  tuch  catet, 
within  itt  power ;  and  that,  conteqnently, 
it  wat  enabled  to  mflict  a  more  lenient 
mie,  than  if  it  were  compelled  to  retort  to 
a  court  of  juttice.  He  wat  rery  willing 
to  allow,  that  every  circumttance  of  ex- 
tenoation  which  could  be,  ooght  to  be 
admitted,  in  regard  to  the  perton  charged 
and  at  to  the  punithment,  he  wat  of  opi- 
nion that  they  would  be  quite  juttified  in 
giving  a  very  thort  terra.  But,  contidering 
the  nature  of  the  offence  charged,  he 
thought  it  necettary  to  move  that  Mr. 
Collier  be  committed  to  Newgate.*' 

Mr.  Gumey  taid,  that  with  retpect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  tiie  hon.  gentleman 
about  the  «<  cheert'*  upon  which  to  much 
bad  been  obterved,  he  wat  entering  the 
Houte  at  the  time  alluded  to,  and  wat  on 
the  floor,  when  he  certainly  did  hear 
aeveralcbeert  from  thote  benchet.  The 
-btm.  member  taid,  he  wat  of  opinion  that 
thit  mitrepreaentation  originated  in  mit- 
<ake«     He  wat  the  mora  inclined  to  think 
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to,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
jutt  exfdained,  and  the  great  appearance 
of  tincerity  on  the  witnett't  part. 

Mr.  Brougham  expretted  hit  conviction 
that  there  could  hardly  be  but  one  tentt* 
ment  upon  the  atory  told  by  the  perton  in 
quettion,  at  to  the  origin  of  the  grott  mit- 
take.  Now,  he  thought  that  the  Houte 
in  general  believed  that  atory,  no  member 
having  put  any  quettiont  which  evmced  a 
doubt  about  it.  Any  perton  hearing  the 
pattage  in  quettion  read,  mutt  have  been 
ditpoted  to  have  concluded  that  it  wat  not 
only  an  unfounded  mitrepretentation,  but 
a  wilful  one ;  that  it  wat  dictated  by  ma<> 
li^nant  and  pertonal  feelingt.  He  wat 
willing  to  beheve  the  ditdaimer  which  had 
met  the  charge  of  pertonal  feeling ;  but 
with  retpect  to  the  culpable  negligence 
whh  which  the  reporter  itood  charged, 
the  Houte  wat  bound  to  take  into  itt  con- 
tideration  what  had  been  the  uaualcouraa 
in  thete  catea.  The  iottance  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord  went  ttrikingly  to  ahoW 
that  pertont  in  the  tituation  of  reportera 
might  be  well  excuted  for  miarepretenting 
the  proceedingt  of  the  Houae,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  would  not  be  viaited  by  itt 
interference.  He  would  alao  remind  the 
Houae  of  a  apeech  by  the  noble  member 
for  York.  In  one  part  of  a  particular 
paper  there  wat  a  veiy  correct  report  of  it; 
but  in  another  part,  a  moat  inaccurate  re- 
port of  the  tame  tpeech,  copied  from  ano- 
ther print,  wat  made  the  Teuide  of  thote 
tlandert,  which  were  heaped  upon  himaelf, 
the  humble  individual  who  now  addreaaed 
them.  But  inatancea  of  thia  kind  wera 
numeroua.  No  longer  ago  than  yetterday 
a  tpeech  of  hit  hon.  and  learned  fnend 
(tir  Jamet  Mackintoth^  which  the  whole 
House  had  heard  witn  admiration,  wat 
moat  ^rottly  mitrepretented  in  the  paper 
to  which  he  alluded;  and  that,  not  after  a 
thort  time,  not  m  a  hurry,  but  af^er  teve- 
ral dayt,  and  in  conjunction  with  teveral 
otlier  articlea  of  the  aame  indecent  cha»* 
racter.  Thia  apeech  waa  declared  to  be  a 
moat  ahameleaa  and  impudent  attack  on 
Ferdinand  7th.  It  waa  for  hon.  gentlemen 
to  determine  whether  the  reportera,  partly 
by  the  neceaaitiea  of  their  aituation  and 
partly  by  the  lenity  thown  to  them  by  the 
Houte  on  former  occaaiona,  had  not  been 
mitlcd.  He  did  nottay  thit  in  any  view  of 
oppoting  the  motion ;  but  he  thought  it 
tbould  make  them  cautiout  how  they 
meted  out  punithment  for  an  offence 
which  they  might  in  tome  degree  be  con- 
aidered to  have  encouraged.     Taking  all 
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the  circuontaiicet  of  extenuation  into  con- 
Bideration,  he  hoped  the  House  would  ab- 
stain from  committing  this  person,  but  rest 
satbfied  with  reprimanding  him ;  more 
especially  as,  in  this  case,  they  had  already 
heard  all  the  palliatory  ^circttrostances.  If, 
however,  this  more  lenient  course  was  not 
the  general  sense  of  the  House,  so  clearly 
was  he  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
unanimous  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
privilege ;  so  well  convinced  was  he  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  a  course  likely  to  pre- 
serve their  privileges,  and  to  visit  severely 
any  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  reporters, 
of  their  great  andfconstitutional  privileges, 
that  he  W4>uld  be  the  last  man  in  the 
House  to  divide  it  upon  the  motion  of  the 
hos.  gentleman.  If  the  committal  of  this 
individual  was  finally  resolved  on,  as  it 
appeared  to  be,  he  should  recommend  the 
House  to  rest  satisfied  with  committing 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms 
instead  of  to  Newgate,  and  with  making 
the  term  as  short  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bankes  was  afraid  there  was  no 
precedent  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  of  a  com* 
4n)ittal  to  the  serjeant  at  arms  instead  of  to 
Newgate.  In  this  case,  he  had  no  wish  to 
press  an  unusual  severity  of  punishment ; 
he  was  anxious  only  that  they  should  as- 
sert their  own  privileges,  and  administer 
justice  tempered  with  mercy. 

Mr. «/.  //.  Smith  said,  there  was  a  pre- 
cedent in  1805,  when  Mr.  Peter  Stuart, 
of  "  The  Oracle"  newspa|)er,  was,  for  a 
libeli  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  arms.  He  recommended  that 
a  similar  course  should  be  adopted  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  thought  that  the 
matter  urged  in  extenuation  entitled  the 
individual  to  all  the  lenity  they  could  con- 
sistently afford. 

Mr.  IVunn  said,  that  the  old  place  of 
committal  was  to  the  Gate-house,  but  in 
later  times  it  was  to  Newgate ;  and  in  se- 
lecting that  prison,  perhaps  they  would  be 
censuitin^  the  convenience  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  avoiding  for  him  the  expense 
which  being  in  the  custody  of  the  serjeant 
at  arms  would  induce.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  frame  his  motion  either  way. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  entirely  concurred  in 
the  terms  which  had  been  applied  to  this 
libel,  but  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
reporter  at  the  bar,  he  was  fully  convinced 
the  error  (great  as  it  was^  was  uninten- 
tional. He  fully  acquittea  the  individual 
of  wilful  intention,  and  feeling  this,  he 
could  not  but  vote  for  the  lighter  punish - 
jnent.  The  appearance  of  talent  and  edu- 


cation which  the  witness  at  the  bar  had 
shown,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  induce 
the  House  to  select  that  sort  of  punish- 
ment which  woi)ld  convey  the  least  feel- 
ing of  disgrace.  As  to  attacks  upon  him« 
self  from  any  part  of  the  pubb'c  press,  he 
should  ever  treat  them  with  indifference— 
in  such  a  case  as  that  which  was  repre- 
sented (for  he  had  not  seen  it)  to  have  so 
calumniously  reflected  upon  him  with 
contempt.  He  also  felt  himself  iMund  to 
express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  gene- 
rally improved  character  of  the  public 
press,  for  whatever  political  bias  particular 
newspapers  might  have  and  might  exer- 
cise respecting  the  several  parties  to 
which  they  were  attached,  he  never  re- 
collected a  period  in  which  their  columns 
exhibited  more  general  decorum,  more 
seneral  ability,  more  exemplary  abstinence 
from  attacks  upon  private  life,  and  from 
those  disgraceful  invasions  of  the  privacy 
of  domestic  character  which  were  once 
»o  much  indulged  in.  This  great  and 
valuable  improvement  in  the  public  press, 
had  arisen  from  the  superior  talents,  judg- 
ment, and  character  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  improved  advantages  and  better 
condition,  in  every  respect,  of  the  gentle- 
men employed  under  them.  On  this  ac- 
count alone,  even  exclusive  of  the  demea- 
nour of  the  gentleman  whom  they  had 
just  heard  at  their  bar,  be  should  strongly 
urge  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  anv 
degrading  punishment  the  effect  of  which 
must  be  to  have  a  tendency  to  take  away 
that  sense  of  self  respect  and  independent 
character  which  it  was  so  essential  to  che- 
rish in  persons  of  that  description. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  he  knew  the  young 
gentleman  personally,  and  could  assure 
the  House  that  he  was  a  person  of  re- 
spectable connexions,  of  good  education, 
and  of  excellent  bebav  Tour.  There  could, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
prefer  the  punishment  of  being  taken  inta 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at  arms  to  the 
degradation  of  being  committed  to  New- 
gate. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  himself  bound  to 
state,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  debate 
he  had  sat  behind  the  hon.  member  (  Mr. 
Hume),  and  had  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  following  expression :— >"  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  the  hon.  gentlemen 
around  him,  may  smile."  Soon  afler  this 
there  certainly  were  several  cheers,  al- 
though, no  doubt,  a  few  sentences  inter- 
vened, which  were  lost  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Bennet  hoped  the  hon.  gentle^aa 
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woold  make  it  a  oBotion  for  commitment 
to  the  custody  of  the  seneant-at-arms, 
because  he  was  coD?inced  that  to  be  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  would,  by  a  person  of 
educatioQ  and  refined  feelings,  be  felt  as 
the  greatest  degradation.  While  on  tlie 
subject  of  misrepresentations  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  he  had  to  state,  that  he  tlien 
held  in  bis  hand  a  parsgraph  which  con« 
tained  the  most  licentious  abuse  of  that 
House.  He  did  not  know  what  course 
they  would  pursue  respecting  it,  but  in 
his  opinion  it  affected  the  character  of  the 
whole  House* 

The  bon.  member  then  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  Morning  Post  of  the  27tb  of 
May,  reflecting  in  coarse  terms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition. 
'  Mr.  Prolhcroe  also  preferred  the  mode* 
rate  punishment.  To  men  of  education 
and  literary  talents,  a  punishment  of  the 
extreme  kind  would  be  keenly  felt. 

Mr.  Wifnn  said,  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  the  general  wish 
of  the  House.  He  was,  therefore,  ready 
to  alter  the  words  of  his  motion,  and  he 
trusted  sufficient  would  have  been  done 
to  warn  the  daily  press  against  a  repeti* 
tion  of  the  offence  which  brought  the  in- 
dividual in  question  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Hobse. 

.  It  was  then  ordered,  nem.  con.  *<  That 
John  Payne  Collier,  for  his  said  offence, 
be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
aerjeant  at  arms." 

Military  Occupation  of  Parga.] 
Lord  Castlereaghy  in  bringing  up  certain 
papers  relative  to  the  cession  of  Parga, 
said,  he  wished  to  undeceive  the  House 
as  to  the  part  which  our  government  had 
acted :  we  had  never  delivered  Parga  up 
to  the  Turks;  all  we  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty  was,  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 
the  town,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  to 
themselves.  The  only  object  the  Par- 
guinotes  had,  was,  that  the  British  go- 
vernment  should  make  the  best  terms 
which  it  could  for  them.  No  authority 
bad  been  given  to  any  British  officer  to 
}\o\d  out  to  these  people  the  prospect  that 
this  government  would  take  them  under 
its  protection.  No  officer  had  given  them 
any  promise  by  which  the  good  faith  of 
the  British  government  could  be  compro- 
mised ;  for  the  terms  of  our  treaty  had 
been  fulfilled  by  tlie  withdrawing  of  our 
troops.  In  the  Ionian  islands  they  could 
be  protected  bv  our  government,  and 
ihere  they  wouid  be  treated  with  ^very 


atlentioo  to  their  interests  by  sir  T.  Mait- 
land,  who  had  always  conducted  hifnself 
with  distinguished  ability  and  humanity. 

Sir  C  Monk  was  ready  to  admit,    that 
all  the  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
and  those  between  France  and  this  coun- 
try,   particularly  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
had  been  revived ;  but  still  he  thought  the 
case  stood  in  favour  of  the  Parguinotes— 
in  favour  pf  our  defending  them.     If  the 
treaty  of  1800  was  revived,   and  we,  in 
terms  of  it,  were  obliged  to  deliver  up 
Parga  to  the  fate  to  which  that  treaty  con* 
signed  it,   the  noble  lord  entirely  over- 
looked the  power  which  the  inhabitants 
retained  in  that  treaty  to  provide    for  ^ 
themselves.    If  we  revived  the  treaty  in  ' 
favour  of  one  party,  we  were  surely  bound 
to  enforce  the  provisions  which  it  con- 
tained in  favour  of  the  other.    By  a  sup- 
plementary treaty,    the  Ottoman  Porte 
agreed  to  the  indepeqdence  of  the  Par- 
guinotes, on  condition  of  their  allowiug  a 
Turkish. superintendent  to  reside  in  their 
town;    but   that  arrangement  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  unfortunate  state  of 
things  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    Let 
those,  therefore,  who  were  in  a  beneficial 
state  before  the  treaty  was  broken,    be 
restored  to  their  former  condition,   when 
the  treaty  was  again  recognized.     The 
Parguinotes,  in  virtue  of  former  treaties» 
had  a  claim  on  Turkey.    The  effects  of 
the  arrangement  to  which  the  noble  lord 
had  agreed,  were,   that  he  had  forfeited 
the  good  will  of  Greece,   and  given  up  ^ 
the  Icey  to  supplies  from  the  Albanian 
continent.    In  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion,  we  ought  to  consider  the  influence 
which  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  wera 
gaining  in  the  divan.    Every  one  koew 
that  the  Turkish  trade  was  of  sreat  ad- 
vantage to  this  country ;  and  if  we  had 
cultivated  the  good  will  of  the  Grecian 
islands  which  we  took  under  our  protec- 
tion, we  should  have  had  an  additional 
security  and  facility  for  that  trade.    At 
present,  however,  we  had  only  laid  our- 
selves under  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
islands  that  were  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves.    He  should  have  entered  into 
the  question  at  greater  length,  but  for  the 
calamitous  news  which  had  reached  this 
country,  and  which  rendered  any  thing 
he  might  say  useless. 

Mr.  Maxwell  thought  that  the  Par- 
guinotes had  a  strong  claim  on  our  pro- 
tection. 

Lord  Cotnplon  said,  it  was  natural  there 
should  be  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
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meti  circnastttneed  as  Iba  Ptii^iiioM 
were.  There  wat  one  part  of  the  subject 
OQ  which  he  could  not  help  putting  a 
question  to  the  nobJe  lord— lie  meant  with 
regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sum  pro* 
p<Med  as  an  indemnity  to  that  people  far 
the  loss  of  their  property  and  the  sur- 
render of  their  territory.  The  sum  granted 
was  only  150,000/.,  which,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  their  property,  was  not 
by  any  means  adequate.  There  ought  to 
be  some  inquiry  into  this  subiect.  Their 
property  had  been  estimated  some  time 
ago  at  5O0fliX>l. 

Lord  Outlet eagh  said,  that  the  valua- 
tion had  been  made  by  commissioners  ap* 
poio  ted  by  both  parties.  The  estimate  of 
500^000^  was  expatie^  and  highly  exag- 
gerated. He  could  only  add,  that  every 
thine  which  could  be  done  for  that  people 
Would  be  done ;  that  great  kindness  was 
entertained  towards  them ;  that  they 
would  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  they 
would  be  treated  like  those  American 
loyalists  who  had  fought  our  battres,  and 
whose  hiterests,  when  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  us,  we  had 
protected. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  professed  himself 
desirous  of  not  troubling  the  House  long, 
though  he  owed  it  to  hhnself,  and  the 
consistency  of  his  own  conduct,  to  state 
his  reasons  for  adhering  to  his  former  opi- 
nions, notvvithstanding  the  observations 
and  explanations  with  which  the  noble 
lord  haa  prefaced  his  motion.  He  would 
wave  the  question  of  policy  which  this 
cession  involved ;  he  would  wave  all 
tonsideration  of  the  treatment  which 
this  people  would  receive  in  their  re- 
moval, as  he  would  hold  it  to  be  a  libel 
im  the  character  of  the  gallant  officer 
imder  whose  conduct  it  was  to  take  place 
(whom  he  knew  well  to  be  a  humane  and 
honourable  man),  and  a  libel  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  country,  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  utmost  humanity  and  in* 
doleence  would  not  be  shown  them  in  the 
de|Morable  calamity  which  they  were 
doomed  to  endure.  Two  questions  arose 
which  it  was  more  particularly  his  object 
to  discuss:  1.  whether  the  Ottoman  Porte 
had  any  right  by  treaty  to  the  cession  of 
Parga ;  and  2d,  whether  we  had  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  in  ceding 
their  territory  to  the  Turks,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  favour  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  places  that  were  ceded 
to  each  other  by  treaties  between  civilised  i 
states  ?  To  the  last  of  these  questions  he 
would  first  advert.    What^  theoi  was  the 


diftrtnoe  between  a  ceMi^n  made  in  Bif» 
rope  or  America,  and  that  made  of  Parga 
to  the  Ottooian  Porte?    In  the  former 
the  transfer  of  a  small  estate  from  one 
master  to  another  was  slightly  felt   io 
comparison  of  the  change  that  was  effected 
in  the  present  treaty.    They  all  nearly 
lived  under  the  same  law ;  they  enjoyed 
the  same  state  of  civilization ;   they  held 
one  form  of  a  common  religion.    Take 
the  case  of  a  West  India  island,  for  in- 
stance, and  it  would  be  found  that  its 
transfer  from  one  state  to  another  created 
little  alarm,  and  produced  a  comparatively 
trifling  change  of  security  or  property. 
The  number  of  persons  who  in  conse- 
quence expatriated  themselves  was  ex- 
tremely small.    The  case  of  the  American 
loyalists  was  not  at  all  in  point;  they  were 
individuals  who   had   been  exUed  from 
their  country  by  the  persecution  of  their 
enemies  for  their  attachment  to  us»  and 
we  had  indemnified  them  for  their  losses* 
But  the   people   of  Parga  were  to  be 
driven  iVom  their  country,  and  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  compensate  them  for 
their   country.      Where   did    we    ever 
hear  before  of  a  whole  people  remov* 
ing  from  their  homes  because  their  ter* 
ritoiT  had  come  under  the  dominion  of 
another  state  ?    But  this  was  to  take  place 
In  the  case  of  Parga.    Out  of  8,500  per- 
sons, of  which  the  population  consistedi 
only  80  or  40  of  the  most  worthless  were 
to  remain  behind.    This  horrid  treatment 
of  a  whole  community — this  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  of  a  nation,  and  casting  of  it 
on  a  diffisrent  soil,  could  not  be  compared 
with  tlie  exile  of  a  few  individuals  banished 
on  account  of  their    politicsl    conducts 
The  American  loyalists  bad  received  com- 
pensation for  their  suflfarings;   but  wliat 
mdemnity  could  be  given  to  a  people  for 
the  loss  of  their  homes?    Was  it  thus  thtft 
Britons  felt  ?    W*ere  we  to  tell  these  peo- 
ple, **  You  are  to  be  paid  for  your  olive 
trees,  ^ou  are  to  be  paid  for  the  stones» 
and  bricks,  and  mortar  of  your  houses, 
and  you  are  to  consider  yourselves  as  then 
sufficiently    indemnified;     you    are    te 
consider  only  as  so  much  stone  and  mor- 
tar the  homes  which  your  fathers  inha- 
bited, the  chorches  in   which  you  and 
they  performed  worship,  and  which  you 
have  consecrated  by  shedding  your  blood 
in  their  defence  ?    He  would  say  nothing 
alyout  the  cession  in  this  case;  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  transfer  to  remove  a  whole 
people  from  their  native  land,  and  only  to 
grant  them  indemnity  for  their  olive  trees 
and  vineyards.     Returning  to  the  first 
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qaentioD,  what  right  the  Ottoman  Porte 
had  to  the  cession  of  Parga?  the  hen. 
geotleman  contended  that  it  had  none. 
The  noble  lord  had  saidi  that  the  treat j 
ci  1800  was  IB  force  in  1815;  but  the 
tneaty^of  Bucharest  did  not  recite  that 
treatj,  which  it  ought  to  h^te  done  to 
keep  it  in  force.  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
forfeited  their  rights  before  that  time. 
Russia  had  received  Parga  under  its  pro- 
tection, and  had  viotated  a  treaty  by  ced- 
ing it  to  France  in  1807.  Turkey  had 
also  forfeited  her  rights,  by  destroying 
the  three  towns  on  the  Albanian  coast, 
which  had  been  delircred  up  to  her 
in  the  convention  of  1800.  The  argument 
of  the  noble  lord  was  singularly  inconclu- 
sive. He  had  contended,  that,  because 
Parga  was  excluded  from  the  Septinsular 
republic  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  Porte; 
whereas,  it  seem^  more  natural  to  argue, 
that  as  that  power  had  forfeited  its  rights, 
F^rga  ought  to  remain  free.  It  became 
as  to  protect  that  people  who  had  wrested 
their  liberties  and  independence  from  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors — who,  by  tear- 
ing down  the  French  flag,  had  planted 
that  on  which  they  had  unfortunately  relied 
for  protection— who  had  shown  how  thev 
eould  defend  themselves  against  their 
barbarous  aggressors,  and  to  whom  now, 
as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity  to  us,  we 
were  securing  a  more  liberal  alms,  and  a 
kinder  treatment  from  an  abominable  bar- 
barism    [Hear,  hear  !]. 

Mr.  Batkurst  contended,  that  unless 
we  had  agreed  to  this  treaty,  we  must 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  military 
defence  of  Parga.  The  question  was 
purely  one  of  compassion  and  generosity. 
We  had  procured  for  them  indemnity  on 
leaving  their  homes,  because  they  could 
not  rely  on  their  own  means  of  self  de- 
fence. If  we  were  bound  to  maintain 
them  in  their  territory,  he  was  willing  to 
allow  that  no  pecuniary  compensation 
would  be  adequate  for  the  loss  or  it.  But 
ft  ought  to  be  proved  that  it  belonged  to 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  that  therefore  we 
were  bound  to  protect  its  inhabitants; 
whereas  the  treaty  of  Paris  had  distinctly 
/  separated  the  two  possessions.  If  they 
could  rely  upon  their  own  resources,  we 
might  retire  and  leave  them  to  defend 
tbemselYes. 

Lord  John  Rm$M  said,  that  when  we 
accepted  the  submission  of  the  Pargui* 
ttotes,  it  was  upon  condition  that  we 
would  protect  them.    We  had  held  it  for 


upwards  of  three  years,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  say  to  them,  <<  You  have  been  de« 
fended  by  the  Venetians,  you  have  been 
defended  by  the  French,  you  have  even 
defended  yourselves,  but  we  have  dis- 
covered your  position  to  be  indefensible, 
and  therefore  we  surrender  you  to  the 
Turks.'*  The  plain  fact  was,  that  the 
treaty  of  1815  referred  only  to  one  part 
of  the  treaty  o^  1800,  and  that  reference 
merely  for  description.  It  afibrded  not  a 
pretence  for  the  cession.  Their  having 
received  our  troops  into  their  city  was  aa 
binding  as  a  formal  stipulation  to  protect 
them. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Complaint  against  Mr.  Finnerty.  J 
The  Speaker  rose  and  informed  the  House^ 
that  a  Stranger  had  been  just  reported  to 
him  as  being  in  the  custody  of  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Anns.  The  Serjeant  was  then 
called  in,  and  reported,  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  Sessional  Order  of  the  21st /of 
January,  he  had  taken  into  custody  a 
Stranger,  who  was  in  the  gallery  while 
the  House  was  sitting,  and  that  the  said 
person  is  still  in  his  custody. 

The  Sneaker  then  informed  the  Hous# 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  of 
offensive  expressions  having  been  used  by 
the  stranger  to  a  messenger  of  the  House. 

William  Giffbrd,  a  messenger  of  tha 
House,  was  then  called,  and  being  ex- 
amined, he  stated,  that,  being  in  the  side* 
gallery,  he  observed  a  person  who  waa 
sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  Strangers^ 
gallery  taking  notes  of  what  was  parsing 
in  the  House;  and  he  being  desired  by 
the  said  W.  Gifford  to  desist,  refused  to 
do  so,  advanced  his  note-book  higher  than 
before,  and  said  to  W.  Gifford,  ••  Go  td 
Hell."  Upon  this,  W.  G.  went  and  re^ 
ported  this  matter  to  the  deputy  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  and  then  returning  to  the  side** 
eallery,  lie  found  that  another  person  who 
had  been  taking  notes  had  desisted,  but 
the  person  now  in  (Custody  was  holding 
his  book  higher  than  before ;  and  that  the 
deputy  Serjeant,  havine  received  the  direc* 
tions  of  the  Speaker,  had  then  taken  into 
custody  this  stranger —•  whose  name  waa 
Peter  Finnerty. 

Mr.  Wunn  moved,  that  Peter  Fianertj 
be  broognt  to  the  bar  in  custody^'  ;    ' 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that  from  what  they 
had  heard,  there  appeared  to  be  no  cir* 
cumstanee  of  extenuation  in  this  case  aa 
in  the  last :  he  suggested,  therefore,  whe- 
ther k  would  not  lie  1M  well  to  leave  tha 
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Uidividualin  custody,  until  he  acknow- [ 
Udgpd  the  contumacioua  course  which*  it  '■ 
seemed,  he  had  pursued.  If,  however,  I 
there  was  any  desire  to  give  liiro  an  op-  { 

Sort  unity  of  refuting  the  accusation,  he  ; 
ad  no  objection.  It  was  possible  that  an 
accusation  might  be  sot  up  through  mis- 
apprehension or  mistake,  which  could  be 
refuted  by.  the  party  against  whom  it  was 
brought.  If,  on  Being  brought  to  the 
bar,  ihe  individual  did  not  rebut  or  ac- 
knowledge his  offence,  and  in  the  latter 
case  throw  himself  on  the  mere^  of  the 
House,  then,  indeed,  he  thought  it  would 
be  incumbent  on  the  House  to  commit 
the  individual  to  Newgate, 

Mr.  Denman  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
proper  course  would  be,  to  bring  the  in- 
dividual to  the  bar  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
•ay  in  his  justification. 

Mr.  Finxierty  was  then  brought  to  the  bar 
in  custody,  and,  being  examined,  denied 
having  used  the  expression  imputed  to  him. 
He  thought  it  impossible,  from  his  general 
manners  and  habits,  that  he  could  have  used 
such  language ;  and  in  excuse  of  any  warmth 
or  contumacy  which  he  might  have  mani- 
fested, alleged  that  the  messenger  had 
addressed  him  uncivilly,  saying,  *'  Fin- 
nerty,  you  are  not  to  write  there,  put 
down  your  book :"  that  he  had  been  a  re- 

Sorter  of  debates  for  twenty  years,  and 
ad  never  before  heard  of  the  rule  that 
.  the  reporters  were  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  back  row :  that  he  and  all  the  re- 
porters were  deeply  interested  in  the 
business  of  the  evening,  and  therefore  he 
had  advanced  to  the  front  row. 

William  Gifford  was  again  called  in,  and 
being  examined,  he  further  stated,  that 
the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Finnerty  was, 
*'  Go  to  hell ;''  that  he  addressed  him 
civilly,  saying,  «•  Mr.  Finnerty.**  The 
front  row  of  the  gallery  was  full,  and  two 
others  were  taking  notes,  who  desisted 
when  desired.— That  P.  F.  did  not  retire 
to  the  back  seat  of  the  gallery  till  the 
order  had  been  given  to  take  him  into 
custody;  but  believes  be  was  not  then 
aware  of  such  order.  That  the  invariable 
rule  against  taking  notes  in  the  front  of 
Ihe  gallery  was  known  to  all  the  reporters. 
That  to  his  knowledge,  Mr.  Finnerty  had 
fi^uenfed  the  gallery  m  a. reporter. for  10 
years;  ^er  sinf:e  W.  G.  had  beep  em- 
fiioyed/lt'the  House  of  Commons.  That 
P.  Fr  ha4  never  to  his  knowledge  ^t- 
tempted  to  take  notes  before,  sitting  in 
the  front  row :  that  P.  F.  did  not  move 
when  desired :  that  when  W.  G*  ret^rn^ 


fl'om  reporting  the  case  lo  the  aerjeant, 
he  found  P.  F.  sitting  in  the  same  place, 
and  he  advanced  bis  note-book  more  con- 
spicuously than  before.  That  he  con« 
tinued  in  the  front  row  ten  minutes  ailer 
he  was  first  ordered  to  desist. 

John  Pratt  (another  messenger  of  the 
House)  was  then  called. in,  and  being 
examined,  he  stated  that  he  heard  W.  G. 
request  P.  F.  to  desist  from  taking  notes ; 
and  heard  the  latter  say  in  reply,  *<  Go  to 
hell,"  as  audibly  as  J.  P.  was  then  speaking 
at  the  bar.  Aloreover,  that  P.  F.  did  not 
desist,  but  conspicuously  elevated  his  book. 
The  witness  was  within  two  feet  of  W.  G., 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  from  P.  F.  at  the 
time.  That  at  last  P.  F.  withdrew  whea 
ordered. 

Charles  Stein  (another  messenger  of 
the  House)  was  then  called  in,  and  being 
examined,  stated.  That  he  heard  W.  G. 
desire  P.  F.  to  desist  from  taking  notes  in 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  and  he  heard 
P.  F.  say,  "Go  to  hell."  That  W.  Gad- 
dressed  him  as  "  Mr.  Finnerty."  The 
witness  does  not  know  any  of  the  strangers 
who  sat  near  P.  F. 

Mr.  JVynn  said,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  after  the  course  wliich 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  thought  proper 
to  adopt,  in  wholly  denying  a  cbaree  tnat 
had  since  been  substantiated  in  evidence, 
he  thought  the  House,  in  vindication  of 
its  own  honour  and  in  support  of  its  pri- 
vileges, was  called  on  to  take  a  severer 
course  than  was  usual.  He  should  there- 
fore move,  "  That  Peter  Finnerty  be  com- 
mitted to  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate." 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  proceeding  the  House  might  think 
flroper  to  adopt,  but  to  submit  to  its  con- 
sideration a  circumstance  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  since  tlie  individual  was 
brought  to  the  bar.  The  individual  still 
persisted  in  asserting,  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  having  used  the  expression 
imputed  to  him,  or  any  other  offensive 
expression  towards  the  messenger;  but,  if 
he  were  permitted  to  appear  at  the  bar 
again,  lie  was  readj^  to  express  his  sincere 
sorrow  for  having  given  ofience,  if,  without 
any  recollection,  he  had  done  so.  He 
would  submit  to  the  House  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  individual  the  opportunity  of 
offering  an  apology  to  the  House.  [Cries 
of  No!].  If  his  hon.  friend  would  with* 
draw  his  motion,  he  would,  unless  the 
sonse  of  the  House  was  against  him,  move^ 
"  That  Mr.  Finnerty  be  again  called  to 
thp  bar.*' 
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Sir  C.  BwrrM  said,  that  many  indivi- 
duals in  the  gallery  had  heard  the  conver- 
sation, and  had  also  heard  what  had  been 
stated  at  the  bar ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  if  they  believed  the  stranger  had 
been  unjustly  accused  of  using  the  offen- 
sive expression,  they  would  have  volun- 
teered their  evidence  to  free  him  from  the 
charge.  This  circumstance  established  the 
fact,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  stranger  had  used  the  oflTcnsive 
and  disrespectful  expression  imputed  to 
him^ 

Mr.  Pares  said,  he  was  acquainted  wlih 
two  respectable  gentlemen  who  were  in 
the  gallery  when  the  circumstance  took 
place,  and  from  whom,  perhaps,  if  exa- 
mined, some  further  information  might  be 
collected. 

Thomas  Boswell,  an  inhabitant  of  Lei- 
cester^ was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Pares,  and  being  examined,  stated.  That 
he  sat  within  two  or  three  of  P.  P.,  and 
between  him  and  the  messengers  who 
were  about  four  yards  distant;  did  not 
hear  him  say,  **  Go  to  hell;"  rather  thinks 
he  said,  "  1  don't  care  a  damn  for  you." 
He  did  not  see  him  advance  his  note-book 
higher ;  but  he  did  not  take  down  his  book, 
and  continued  writing  in  it. — His  reply  to 
the  messenger  followed  immediately,  with- 
out consideration. 

James  Darglas,  another  inliabitant  of 
Leicester,  was  then  called  in,  and  being 
examined,  he  stated,  That  when  the  mes- 
senger desired  P.  F.  to  desist  from  taking 
notes  in  the  front  gallery,  his  reply  was, 
•*  That  he  would  speak  to  the  Speaker,— -or 
appeal  to  the  Speaker.'*  Did  not  hear  him 
say,  ^<'Go  to  hell.**  Does  not  know  that 
he  said,  « I  don*t  care  a  damn."  Did  not 
hear  that ;  but  believes  he  did  hear  him 
say,  '<  I  don't  care  a  something."  He  did 
not  desist  from  taking  notes. 

Charles  White,  esq.  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  called  in  and  examined ; 
he  stated.  That  P.  F.  was  writing  on  the 
green  cloth  before  him,  in  the  front  of  the 
gallery.  That  the  reouest  of  the  mes- 
senger, that  he  woula  desist,  was  not 
complied  with.  That  P.  F.  said  imme- 
diately, «  Go  to  hell,"  and  further,  "  Go 
and  be  damned  ;**  and  with  an  oath  in  the 
phrase,  said,  *«  I'll  appeal  to  the  Speaker." 
--The  witness  sat  next  to  P.  F.  on  the 
right  hand  side,^ — knew  him  to  be  P.  F. 
because  he  had  been  confined  in  Lincoln 
Castle. 

Mr.   ElUcc  said,   that   under  the  con-  j 
tradictory  testimony  the  House  had  heard  I 

(VOL.  XL.)  I 


on  both  sides,  especially  as  it  could  not 
be  doubted  but  that  all  parties  wished  to 
give  fair  and  honest  evidence,  he  suggested 
lo  the  hon.  member  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing his  motion,  in  order  to  give  the 
prisoner  an  opportunity  of  appearing  at 
the  bar  to  offer  such  an  apology  or  expla- 
nation as  the  circumstances  seemed  to 
require — [No!  no  I] — and  which,  ,at  all 
events,  was  due,  on  account  of  his  having 
interfered,  in  any  way,  with  the  mes- 
sengers, in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 
If  he  were  not  out  of  order,  he  would 
move,  as  an  amendment,  <'  That  Mr.  Fin- 
nerty  be  again  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
House." 

The  motion  being  put  from  the  chair, 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  he  knew  not  for  what 
purp6se'tbe  prisoner  could  be  called  to 
the  oar,  unless  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
hon.  member's  mind,  that  he  would  make 
such  an  apology  as  could  be  received  ill 
mitigation  of  punishment.  If  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  an  apology  for  these  words. 
It  would  place  his  case  in  a  different  si- 
tuation from  that  in  which  it  at  present 
stood. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  having  left  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter, 
he  accidentally  met  the  prisoner  in  the 
lobby — and,  the  oflensive  expressions  hav- 
ing been  positively  stated  to  have  been 
used  by  him,  and  by  him  as  positively 
denied,  he  asked,  whether  it  was  possible 
there  could  be  any  misapprehension  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  occurred  ?  The  pri- 
soner stated  distinctly,  **  As  far  as  my 
recollection  eoes,  I  did  not  use  those  ex- 
pressions, i  was  taking  a  debate,  on  a 
very  interesting  occasion,  and  being  in« 
terruptedy  I  mioht  have  used  a  hasty  ex- 
pression— but  I  know  I  left  the  gallery, 
fully  determined  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity  of  the  House."  He  asked  the  stranger 
<*  was  he  disposed  to  make  an  apology  to 
tlie  House  for  using  even  a  hasty  expres- 
sion to  the  messenger  ?"  The  prisoner  said 
"  Yes ; — that  he  would  make  any  fair 
apology  that  might  be  required  of  him.*' 
'rhereft)re  it  was  that  he  proposed  to  call 
the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  in  order  that  he 
micht  offer  an  apology. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  the  ground  on  which 
be  made  his  motion  was  not  so  much  on 
ficcount  of  the  original  offence,  which 
might  haVe  arisen  ftom  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  as  with  reference  to  what  had 
after)vards  occurred.  If  the  prisoner  had 
thrown  hrmself  on  the  mercy  of  the  House 
and  asked  pardon,    perhaps   the  matter 
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might  h^ve  rested  there.  But,  as  he  d- 
ways  held  that  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
offence  went  greatly  in  mitigation  of  it,  so 
he  thought  that  a  bold  and  unqualified 
denial  was  an  aggravation  of  the  error. 
As  there  appeored  to  be  some  dissimila- 
rity in  tlie  evidence,  and  as  the  prisoner 
was  ready  to  make  an  apolo^  for  what 
had  occurred,  he  had  no  objection  to 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  had  recently 
seen  the  prisoner,  who  authorized  him 
to  state,  and  also  requested  another  hon. 
member  to  declare,  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  having  used  aiiy  offensive  lan- 
guage whatsoever.  His  not  having  stated 
this  at  the  bar,  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  his  sitila- 
laoh, 

Mr.  C  Haroey  sMd,  that  the  stranger 
roust  have  known  he  had  no  right  to  sit  in 
the  front  of  the  gallery  and  there  take 
notes.  By  u«ing  offensive  language,  and 
contunmaously  remaining,  after  ne  was 
ordered  to  withdraw,  he  certainly  deserved 
to  be  visited  by  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

Colonel  Barry  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
prisoner  had  acted  contumaciously,  and 
that  the  House,  in  vindication  of  its  privi- 
leges, ought  not  to  su&r  such  conduct  to 
pass  unpunished. 

Lord  Casilereagh  suggested,  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  could  not  be  passted 
ever  unnoticed,  whether  a  proceeding, 
short  of  committal,  that  of  a  reprimand  at 
tlie  bar,  would  not  answer  every  useful 
purpose? 

Mr.  Finnerty  being  aeain  called  in, 

The  Speaker  said — this  House  being  in- 
ibrmed  that  you  wish  to  address  something 
to  them,  have  directed  you  to  be  placed 
at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Finnerty  said  >— •*  I  am  not  'con- 
scious of  having  offered  the  slightest  of- 
fence, or  the  smallest  disrespect  to  the 
House,  by  any  word  or  deed  of  mine  this 
evening.  I  declare  with  sincerity,  that, 
if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  any  hasty  ex- 
pression, of  which  I  have  no  reccrilection, 
I  am  sorry  for  it.— At  the  time  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  my  mind  was  engaged 
in  the  most  intense  application  to  the  i^- 
dividuid  who  was  then  addressing  the 
House,  and  whose  sentiments  I  was  most 
anxious  to  take  down  correctly.  At  this 
conjuncture  I  was  interrupted,  and  God 
knows  wliat  might  have  escaped  me !  But 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  aaid  any 
thing  offensive.    If  I  have  done  so,  I  am 
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tforry  fbr  it— but  I  agtfitt  &n/^  I  ttaV^  no 
recollectioh  of  it." 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  pHsoAer 
having  expressed  nis  ContHtioa  fof  ahjr 
thing  that  might  have  inadVelrtentl^  fallen 
from  him  in  the  #armth  of  the  moiiienty 
and  having  declaried  that  he  meant  no  dist^eft- 
pect  either  to  the  House  or  to  its  office. 
It  would  perhaps  be  sufficient,  if  he  were 
called  in  and  reprimanded.  The  itoUe 
lord  then  moved,  **  That  Peter  Finnertjr 
be  brought  to  the  Bar,  in  order  lo  hii 
being  reprimanded  and  discharged.'' 

Mr.  Finnerty  was  accordingly  br6ught 
to  the  Bar,  where  he  received  a  l^epri- 
mand  from  Mr.  Speaker,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  payihj^ 
his  Pees.    Th6  Reprimand  wall  as  foBows  i 

**  Peter  Finnerty  ;  Anxious  as  this 
House  always  is,  to  measure  Che  inflictiop 
of  its  punishment  by  the  extent  of  the  o£^ 
fence,  it  Is  no  leSs  anxious  to  show  all  th^ 
lenity  that  is  consistent  with  justice  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  <ugnity.  It 
would  haVe  been  impossible  for  uieUduSe, 
under  the  Complaint  brought  before  thenr 
notice,  not  to  have  visited  this  offence 
with  the  severest  punishment,  haid  they 
not  been  satisfied,  from  the  explanation 
you  have  offered,  'that,  whatever  that  of- 
fence was,  it  was  involuntarily  committed* 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  House 
has  directed  that  you  be  now  reprimand- 
ed ;  and  it  miay  be  well  to  warn  both  you 
and  others,  that,  ifrhilst  they  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
they  should  be  most  cautious  not  to  abuse 
it.  1  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  yoa 
are  discharged  upon  tlie  payment  of  your 
fees.** 

.  Complaint  against  «  The  New 
:XiMxs  *'  NxwsPAFER.3  Mr.  Wynn  said, 
iTe  was  extremely  sorry,  after  the  time  of 
the  House  had  been  so  long  occupied  with 
discussion;  relative  to  breach  of  privilege, 
to  be  obliged  to  reouest  their  attention  to 
another  instance  ot  the  seme  kind.  The 
breach  of  privilege  which  he  was  now 
about  to  notice  was  contained  in  an  article 
which  hadappearedin  <<  The  New  Times  ^ 
newspaper,  and  had  been  adverted  to  in 
the  course  of  a  former  debate.  It  was  of 
such  a  mrture  that  he  thought  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pass  over  it 
without  being  guilty  of  a  dereltction  of 
duty.  The  publication  in  question  con- 
tamed  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  speedi 
delivered  a  few  evenings  since,  by  an  hon. 
member  (sir  J.  Mackintosh )y  and  were  of 
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«u€b  a  atture  «8  called  fior  the  9fifer^ 
censure  of  the  House.— £Tbe  hon.  geq- 
demanhere  read  extract^  from  the  pub- 
licatioD  complaioed  o£  It  was  in  the  rorm 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  contained  a 
nimiber  of  seurrilous  obserrations  on  the 
speech  delivered  hjr  sir  J.  Mackintosh  on 
f  be  foiwca  ^.nU«tment  Bill,  on  the  10th 
W^ta^  The  writer  expressed  hU  sur- 
mise ^bat  chaers  and  thunders  of  applause 
phould  h^v^  awaited  the  accusations  of 
#ir  Jai9.e^  against  bis  i^^ajesty's  govern- 
meat*  as  the  subservient  supporters  of  a 
ivraopjfial  pjtstem.  Wa^  sir  Jaqies  j[  asked 
$b0  wrjief)  always  of  th^e  fame  opinion  ? 
W^  he  the  same  aort  of  nyan  in  1808  ? 
Did  he  not  then  bisely  surrender  the 
Jiopff,  tbe  chance  of  establishing  rational 
fteiedoi^?  Was  he  not  ready  to  submit 
p9  Ibe  tvrmmy  of  Buonaparte?  He 
jr^lidierea  that  such  nifen  should  now  dare 
$A  rafleiBt  09  miaisterf.  If  he  were  to 
bfslieve  npwspap^r  reports,  those  scanda- 
ious  |U)d  imjpudent  observations  of  the  old 
fl^pliiolder  of  Gal^c  principles  were  loudly 
applauded^  ^^]— Now,  really  (said  Mr. 
Wviin)«  if  such  observations  are  allowed 
jtooe  published  without  notice,  the  daily 
firess  ^  our  master.  We  must  not  com- 
.plain  of  these  daily  comments,  but  court 
.the  frvour  off  those  who  indulge  in  them. 
JLf  w^  su£fer  such  remarks,  beneve  me  we 
jopea  tbe  door  t,o  the  worst  and  most  daa* 
gero4ip  specj/as  of  ioduence. 

The  article  was  read  by  the  clerk  ; 
aftfr  )vhicb  Mr.  Wynn  moved,  '<  That  A. 
Jtfitchell,  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
said  pap^r,  do  aUend  the  Hous^  this  day.^' 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh  said,  he  looked  upon 
Ahis  altack,  as  he  trusted  that  he  should 
upon  all  others  which  might  be  preferred 
agaiaat  hjoi  on  similar  auU)ority,  with  the 
unqst  pei^fiect  jndiffecence.  As  far  as  re- 
lated to  himself^  he  hoped  never  to  see 
jUs  luuase  joined  with  anv  question  of 
lirivil^.  If  the  House  should  think  it 
.raqttisite>  for  die  defence  of  its  own 
dignity,  to  call  the  printer  to  their  bar, 
lie  hoped  tbev  would  punish  the  offence 
with  as  much  lenitv  as  thev  possibly  could. 
With  resoect  to  tne  truth  of  the  charge 
which  haa  been  brought  aeainst  him,  he 
nuist  sfl^,  that  the  individual,  who  had 
invented  it,  had  betrayed  thegrosesst  igno- 
rance of  his  conduct.  At  the  time  he  f  the 
writer^  the  letter]  had  represented  mm 
as  playing  the  part  of  a  sycophant  to 
Buonaparte,  he  was  administering  justice 
in  the  East  Indies. 

Mr.  Qrokcr  saidi  that  th9Mgh  the  tetter 


i^qufstionwas  most  undoubted! v  a  libel 
pn  the  character  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  it  was  a  libel  of  such  a  nature  as 
could  not  possibly  do  it  any  harm.  He 
fhoold,  therefore^  take  the  sense  of  the 
House,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  breach 
pf  privilege,  ^e  fakest  part  of  the  libel 
had  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  any 
ques^pn  of  privilege,  as  it  referred  to  the 
condupt  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  be- 
fore he  had  become  a  member  pf  that 
House.  It  would  be  not  merely  a  gross 
libel  on  his  hpa.  friend,  but  afso  an  in- 
fraction of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
to  state  positively  that  any  member  had 
bropgbt  lorward  &lse  and  impudent  accu- 
9ations;but  this  was  not  stated  in  the  news- 
paper complained  of;  the  writer  had 
inerjely  stated,  that,  if  he  were  to  judge 
of  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  sir  J. 
Mackintosh  had  brought  forward  false 
and  impudent  accnsations.  He  thought 
that  the  best  plan  which  the  House  could 
pursue,  would  be  for  some  member  to 
move  that  the  writine  of  these  comments 
was  a  breach  of  privilege.  He  had  stood 
up  in  the  defence  of  the  newspaper  in 
question  from  a  feeling  of  justice,  and 
because  he  thought  that  the  purity  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  character  could 
be  impaired  by  such  imbecile  attacks  as 
the  present. 

lK>rd  Mtkon  coidd  not  help  thinking 
that  there  might  be  some  doubt  whether 
this  letter  was  or  was  not  a  breach  of 
privilege.  If  the  charge  were  a  libel  at 
all,  the  latter  part  of  it  was  most  grossly 
libellous,  not  merely  on  his  hon.  friena, 
but  also  on  the  House,  as  it  charged  the 
l|ouse  with  receivixig  false  and  shameless 
not  accusations  with  the  loudest  applause 
and  approbation. 

Mr.  Wyna  thought,  that  the  breach  of 
privilege  was  so  evident  as  not  to  require 
the  passing  of  any  such  resolution  as  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed.  He  could 
not  conceive  any  grosser  infraction  of 
.their  privileges  tnan  to  say  of  any  hon. 
member  that  the  statements  which  he 
made  to  the  House  were  false  and  impu- 
dent fMsertions.  How  could  tlie  House 
expect  to  stand  well  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public,  if  the  discussions  which  were 
carried  on  within  it  were  to  be  published 
with  such  comments  fw  those  of  which  he 
complained  ?  He  agreed  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  in  the  advantages 
resultmg  fipom  their  publication  ;  but  if 
they  were  to  be  given  with  such  com- 
ments fs  were  now  used^  the  shutting  of 
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Che  gallery  altogether,  though  it  might 
be  aa  evil,  would  be  a  less  evil  than  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system.  That 
system  had  grown  to  its  present  height, 
because  each  individual,  standing  upon 
the  strength  of  his  own  character,  had 
failed  to  complain  of,  nay,  even  to  notice 
it.  He  had  brought  forward  this  ques- 
tion,  not  with  any  view  to  protect  the 
character  of  his  hon.  friend,  but  with  a 
view  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  House 
and  the  security  of  the  public. 

Lord  CastUreagh  thought,  that  as  some 
degree  of  warmth  had  been  excited  in  the 
House  by  the  discussion  which  had  inci- 
dentally arisen  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  ils  the  present  was  i|  subject  on 
which  they  ought  to  decide  with  calmness 
and  deliberation,  he  should  suggest  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  propriety  of  deferring 
it  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  though  he  did  not 
entertain  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion himself,  he  could  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  withdraw  his  complaint  that 
night,  if  he  was  allowed  to  bring  it  forward 
to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Wednesday t  June  16. 

Barnstaple  Election— Witnesses 
Indemnity.]  The  Marmis o£ Lansdoujne 
rose  to  present  a  Bill  tor  Indemnifying 
the  witnesses  examined,  or  to  be  examined 
before  the  House,  respecting  the  Barn- 
staple Bribery  bill.  Though  he  fek  the 
House  had  inherently  the  privilege  of 
protecting  the  witnesses  whom  it  thought 
proper  to  examine,  from  any  consequences 
arising  from  the  disclosures  made  in  their 
evidence,  still  the  evidence  thus  given 
might  afford  a  clue  to  the  discovery 
.  of  circumstances,  from  whence  injurious 
consequences  might  result  to  the  witnesses. 
It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  borough  to 
which  a  bill  of  this  nature  might  be 
applied,  the  whole  class  of  persons  to  be 
affected  by  such  a  measure  might  be  so 
involved  in  corruption,  that  no  means 
might  remain  of  getting  at  the  truth,  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  such  abominable 
and  unconstitutional  corruption,  but  by  a 
bill  of  this  nature.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
hesitate  to  state  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in 
every  case  of  this  kind,  a  bill  similar  to 
that  he  now  presented,  ought  to  be 
passed,  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to 
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arrive  at  the  truth,  without  injury  io  the 
individuals  disclosing  it. 
'  Hie  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF£;OMMONS. 
Wednesday^  June  16. 

Camelford  Elbctioh.3  Mr.  Gore 
Langton  appeared  at  the  bar  wiA  tbe 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Camelford 
election.  The  report  sat  forth,  that  John 
Stewart,  esq.  and  Lewis  Allsbp,  esq.  the 
sitting  members,  were  not  duhr  elected; 
that  the  election  was  void ;  and  that  the 
petition  was  oo.t  frivolous  or  rexatioua. 
He  also  informed  ihe  Housei  that  th^ 
committee  had  resolved, 

1.  «•  That  at  the  last  election  for  Cernd- 
ford,  the  said  John  Stewart,  esq.  acted  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
the49th  of  his  majesty,  (c.l  18)  and  istbere- 
by  incapacitated  to  serve  in  this  present 
parliament  for  the  said  borough.  2.  That 
John  Rounsevel,Edmund  Harvey, Richard 
Cinyer,  jun.,  WiHiam  Rowe,  and  John 
Brown,  Electors  for  Camelford,  and  Wil- 
liam Hallet,  of  Saint  Mary  Axe,  London, 
druggist,  and  James  Harvey  of  CamelBsrd, 
did  corruptly  endeavour  to  procure  the 
return  of  two  persons  to  serve  in  parKa- 
ment  for  the  said  borough  of  Camdf6rd. 
S.  That  the  said  William  Hallett,  has 
wilfully  absconded,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  summoned  ^o  me  evidence  before 
this  committee.'*— 'file  report  was  or- 
dered to  be  taken  into  consideratioa  <m 
the  25th ;  also,  that  the  Speaker  do  not 
issue  a  new  writ  before  the  25th. 

Bank  Advances  Bill.]  Mr.  Ped 
said,  that  among  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  there  re- 
mained one  to  which  the  House  had  not 
vet  adverted.  It  was  a  recommendation^ 
however,  which  was  by  no  means  of 
minor  importance.  The  eommittee  re- 
commended that  parliament  shduld  adopt 
some  permanent  provision  for  definhfig 
and  limiting  the  future  advances  made  by 
the  Bank  to  the  public,  and  for  bringing 
those  advances  constantly  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  parliament.  It  was  a 
bill  to  effect  that  object  that  he  should,  in 
conclusion,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in. 
There  were  three  modes  in  which  the 
purpose  mieht  be  accomplished— either 
by  a  law,  mterdicting  the  Bank  from 
making  any  advances  at  all— a  prohibitioa 
that  would  be  attended  with  great  public 
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Ificdnrenience;  orby  establishing  a  nominal 
amount  to  which  the  advances  might  be 
extended,  which  would  be  attended  with 
the  disadvantage,  that  that  amount  might 
sometimes  be  too  small,  sometimes  too 
large  for  the  necessity ;  or  thirdly,  by  the 
plan  which,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  coneeiv^ed  to  be  the  most 
expedient.  He  proposed  to  enact,  that 
the  Bank  should,  m  the  first  place,  be 
prohibited  altogether  from  muciog  any 
isdvancesto  government ;  and  that,  when- 
ever such  advances  were  deemed  desirable 
by  government,  an  account  of  them 
ahould  be  submitted  to  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  authority.  This 
course  would  bring  the  whole  subject  of 
the  advances  from  the  Bank,  under  the 
constant  inspection  of  parliament.  The 
first  clause  of  his  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Bank  of  England  from  making  any  ad- 
vances to  government  unless  distinctly 
authorieed  by  parliament.  It  would  then 
provide,  that  if  parliament  considered 
such  advances  desirable,  and  authorized 
them  by  a  specific  act,  either  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  should  make  a  written  ap- 
plication to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  for 
the  required  advances,  which  application, 
and  their  answer  to  it,  the  directors  should 
enter  on  their  mmutes.  The  next  clause 
would  provide, '  that  the  written  applica- 
tion 80  made,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Bank,  stating  their  acquiescence  or  re- 
fusal, should  be  laid  before  parliament, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  transaction  under 
its  co^izance.  There  was  another  point 
to  which  the  bill  would  be  directed.  He 
should  propose  the  same  regulations  res- 
pectmg  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills 
by  the  Bank  as  he  proposed  with  re- 
ference to  the  advances.  This  apytarcd 
to  him  to  be  the  most  natural  ana  efiiec^ 
tual  mode  of  establishing  a  parliamentary 
control  on  this  important  subject.  He 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  regulations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  government  securities  by  the 
Bank. 

Mrl  Af.  A.  Tayhr  congratulated  the 
Hoase  on  its  being  now  proposed  to  do 
what,  if  it  had  been  done  long  ago,'wotdd 
have  averted  the  calamity  of  the  late 
war. 

Mr.  Rkardo  thought  the  Bank  ought 
not  to  be  in  any  way  shackled  in  the 
management  of  their  own  afioirs.  Great 
inconveniencies,  in  the  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium,   might  result  from 


estabUshhg  too  strict  a  limit  on  this 
subject. 

Tlie  ChancMor  of  the  Eschejuer  said, 
it  was  not  his  opinion  that  any  diminution 
of  the  circulating  medium  was  necessary^ 
nor  did  he  believe  that  any  auch  would 
take  place. 

Leave  was  then  given. 

CURRBNCIES       OF       EnGLAKB       ANB 

Ireland.]  Sir  i/.  PameU  rose  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  for  assimilating  the 
currency  of  Ireland  to  the  currency 
of  England,  and  for  better  regulating 
the  exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  were  two  things  princi- 
pally to  hfi  attended  to.  1st.  The  coin 
which  was  legally  current  in  Ireland :  2nd. 
The  money  of  account.  The  gold  and 
silver  coin  of  England  were  also  the  lesal 
coin  of  Ireland,  and  current  there  for  uie 
same  real  value,  but  for  a  different  memo- 
rial, one  arising  from  the  copper  com  of 
Ireland  being  j^th  part  less  in^  value  than 
the  copper  coin  of  England,  and  to  the 
Irish  money  of  account  being  taken  from 
this  copper  coin  12^  of  whidi  was  equal 
to  an  Irish  shilling  of  account,  and  20s.  of 
Irish  money  of  account  to  1/.  Irish.  This 
made  the  English  shilling  equal  to  13^. 
The  English  pound  equu  to  1^  Is.  Sd. 
Irish,  and  100/.  English  equal  to  108/. 
6s.  Sd.  Irish  ;  and  hence  arose  the  par  of 
exchange  between  the  currencies  oi  8^d. 
per  cent.  All  who  carried  on  transac- 
tions between  the  two  countries  expe- 
rieiiced  considerable  doubt  and  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the 
resipective  currencies.  Persons  buying 
or  selling  did  not  know  what  sum  to  give 
or  receive.  Great  interruption  to  com- 
meree  was  occasioned  by  this  difficulty. 
It  was  therefore  obviously  clear  that 
it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  remedied. 
The  hon.  baronet  proceeded  to  show 
the  disadvantage  under  which  Ire- 
land laboured  m  consequence  of  the 
exchange  as  between  her  and  this  country 
being  so  much  against  her.  On  a  bill 
drawn  at  21  days,  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
5  per  cent,  as  much  as  a  whole  year's 
interest  on  the  sum.  The  time  when  we 
were  about  to  restore  the  currency  of 
both  countries  to  its  original  value  was, 
he  thought,  the  most  proper  for  an  en- 
deavour to  assimilate  them.  He  did  not 
expect  that  the  committee  would  be  able 
to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  in  this 
session,  but  at  least  their  labours  at  pre- 
sent  would  go   a    great   way   towards 
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«ffectuigUintkeeowi0of|heoext  He 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  e  select 
Committee  be  afypoia^  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  estimilatinf  the  cur- 
rency of  England  and  Ireland.* 

The  CksnoeUor  of  tie  Eschifuer  said, 
he  concurred  in  all  the  general  principlea 
and  observations  of  the  hon.  hart,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  see  so  desirable  an  object 
aocompliriied  ;  but  he  submitted  to  the 
hon.  hart,  whether^  in  the  present  period 
of  the  session,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
go  into  a  committee,  from  whictiy  aceord* 
uig  to  his  own  admission,  no  practical 
result  eould  be  immediately  obtained.  If 
the  matter  were  investigated  eariy  in  the 
next  session,  as  mndi  good  might  be  the 
result  as  if  it  were  now  gone  into.  He 
should,  therefore,  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  GrenfM  would  have  no  olpection 
to  the  postponement  of  the  committee,  if 
ministers  would  give  a  distinct  pledge  to 
«pree  to  a  committee;  and  it  sudi  a 
pledge  was  given,  he  should  recommend 
nis  hon.  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  give  notice  for  a  motion  to  appoint 
such  a  committee  very  early  in  the  next 
session. 

The  ChanceUor  qfthe  Exchequer  had  no 
objection  to  declare  that,  unless  some 
very  unforeseen  occurrence  took  place,  he 
would  support  such  a  motion,  as  lie  was 
as  desirous  as  any  one  to  ^et  rid  of  the 
present  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
two  currencies. 

Sir  H.  PameU  then  consented  to  with- 
draw  his  motion,  as  it  was  nearly  the  same 
thing,  and  equally  secured  tho  object  of 
his  present  motion. 

Breach  of  Privileog— Mr.  Col- 
f.iER  REPRIMANDED.]  Mr.  W*  Smith 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  yesterday  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  seijeant  at  arms  for  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Me  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  a  great  breach  of  privilege  had 
been  committed ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  think  it  intentional.  He  had 
said  last  night,  that  from  his  knowledge 
he  could  state,  that  the  individual  in  cus- 
tody was  highly  respectable  from  con- 
nexions, chaHicter,  and  education,  l^rom 
what  he  had  since  seen  of  him,  he  was  the 
more  strongly  impressed  with  this  belief. 
The  petitioner  did  not  deny  his  beingguilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  respectfuNv 
asserted,  that  ne  had  no  intention  of  of- 
fending the  House  or  any  hon.  member  of 


Brea^^Privil^emm  llldd 

it.    He  prayed,  therefore,  that  he  m%ht 
be  brought  up  and  discharged. 

Sir  F«  BurdcUt  without  going  into  an 
mquiry  respecting  the  question  then, 
could  not  omit  entering  his.  protest  againsl 
the  principle  which  Uie  House  had  as- 
sumed, of  acting  on  questions  of  privilege  in 
the  double  capacity  of  judge  and  accuser. 
Hecouldnotsee  upon  whatprincipjleoflaw 
or  justice  the  House  could  compel  a  man 
to  appear  at  their  bar,  and  be  obliged  to 
become  his  own  luxuser.  The  practice 
was,  in  his  opinion,  pregnant  with  danger* 
ous  consequences,  iKid  therefore  one  to 
vdiich  he  would  never  give  his  support^ 
It  wen^  upon  the  principle  of  Kbadaroan- 
thus,  easiigatque  audiique.  It  chastised 
first,  and  heard  the  par^  after;  which  he 
conceived  was  a  most  unjust  method  of 
proceeding.  As  to  the  particular  charge 
a^inst  the  petitioner,  he  did  not  believe 
bun  guilty,  for  he  understood  that  the 
words  used  were  nearly  similar  to  those 
rq>orted,  and  that  there  were  cheers 
about  the  same  time  [Cries  of  *<  No, 
00"* J.  At  all  events  it  seemed  to  be  ad^ 
miitedon  all  hands,  that  the  report  had 
been  eivea  without  ill-intention  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioner,  and  he  maintained 
that  irtiere  there  was  no  ill  intention 
there  could  be  no  crime.  If,  then,  there 
was  no  ill  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pe- 
tiUoner,  how^  he  would  ask,  could  the 
House  punish  I  It  ought,  he  conceived, 
to  he  held  in  the  House  as  it  was  in  ano- 
Ifier  place,  that  *<  actus  non  fadt  reum, 
nisi  mens  sitrea.'' 

Lord  CasHereagh  did  not  see  in  what 
cJiaraoter  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  it  were  as  an  advocate,  he  had  acted, 
as  was  sometimes  done  elsewhere,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  do  his  client  an  in- 
jury, for  the  tendency  of  his  observations 
was,  to  oppose  the  clemency  with  which 
the  House  mldit  be  disposed  to  treat  the 
petitioner.  The  hon.  baronet  had  pro^ 
tested  agamst  the  power  which  the  House 
had  exercised  in  maintaining  its  privileges: 
upon  this  subject  however  the  hon.  baronet 
was  not  the  most  impartial  persoil  todecide. 
He  had,  on  one  occasion,  tried  in  a  court 
of  kw  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
House  on  this  pomt ;  and  afbsr  the  result, 
he  (lord  C.^  did  not  expect  to  hear  this 
opinion  again  pot  forward.  But  the  hon. 
baronet  denied  that  the  petitioner  made 
any  misrqiuesentation,  or  committed  any 
breadi  of  priidlege.  It  should,  however, 
be  reooUeotedy  that  he  (surj  F.  BurdcU) 
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ivflsnotintfae  House  while  ifaetecused 
person  was  at  the  bar.  If  he  had  he  would 
have  found  that  the  petitioner  hlid  ac- 
knowledged the  breach  of  privilege,  atid 
did  not  attempt  to  justify  it.  The  object 
of  what  the  petitioner  had  smd,  was  cer- 
tainly to  induce  the  House  to  believe  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  offending;  but  in 
this  defence  of  himself^  he  had  not  drawn 
any  of  those  distinctions  which  the  hot), 
baronet  had  made.  If  the  person  whose 
report  had  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
was  to  have  his  offence  visited  with  lenity» 
it  would  be  owing  to  his  conduct  at  the 
bar,  and  not  to  the  arguments  which  the 
hon.  baronet  had  produced  in  his  defence. 
Mr.  Courtenay  could  not  let  dre  subject 
pass  over  without  informing  the  House  of 
the  Hght  in  which  he  viewed  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed.  That  dfibnce 
had  been  extenuated  considerably,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  House,  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  had  behaved  him- 
self. Indeed  it  would  have  been  extraor- 
dinary if  any  person,  gifted  as  those  were 
and  must  be  who  ,gave  the  debates  of 
that  House  to  the  public,  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
standing  before  the  House,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  which  existed  of  his 
conducting  himself,  as  the  individual  in 
Question  had  conducted  himself,  with  can- 
dour and  humility.  The  House  might 
give  too  much  weight  to  such  artful  con- 
duct, and  therefore  he  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  notice  the  subject.  Much  had 
also  been  said  of  the  good  character,  the 
excdient  education,  and  the  respectable 
connexions  of  the  individual  to  whom  he 
had  before  alluded.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
did  not  form  any  extenuation  of  his  offence. 
If  an  illiterate  man,  without  any  of  those 
nicer  feelings  which  mark  the  gentleman, 
should  assail  the  character  of  an  hon. 
member  in  scurrilous  and  indecent  lan- 
guage, the  person  so  assailed  might  treat 
the  charges  produced  against  him  with 
contempt,  and  consider  the  reptile  who 
fabricated  them  unworthy  of  his  anger; 
but  when  similar  charges  were  produced 
by  persons  on  whose  minds  education  had 
engrafted  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman, 
together  with  all  those  nice  susceptibilities 
ot  personal  honour  which  belong  to  that 
character,  circumstance  were  entirely 
changed,  the  offence  assumed  a  deeper 
d^e,  and,  when  punished  ought  to  be  pu- 
nished with  greater  severity.  He  would  not 
moot  the  question  which  was  then  before 
the  House.    He  confessed  tbpt  h^  tell  in 


with  (be  general  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
the  prisoner  had  no  intention  of  misre- 
presenting what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  or  of  libelling  the 
cliaracter  of  his  right  hon.  firiend.  But 
still  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  most 
distinctly  understood,  that  it  was  highly 
reprehensible  in  any  individual  who  pre- 
tended to  give  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  debates  of  that  House,  to  send 
forth  to  the  country,  as  a  correct  state- 
ment of  what  was  saM  in  it,  that  which 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  himself  heard, 
that  for  which  he  could  not  himself  vouch, 
that  which  he  had  learned  from  an  entire 
stranger,  and  that  of  which  ft  was  in  his 

Sower  to  have  ascertafaied  the  correctnesi 
y  application  to  his  fellow  reporters. 
Mr.  Hwkisson  said,  that  the  purport  of 
the  hon.  baronet's  remarks  was,  that  the 
report  in  question  was  not  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  what  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
deen had  said;  if  that  hon.  gentleman  had 
been  in  the  House  at  the  time  when  those 
remarks  were  made,  he  was  quite  certain 
that  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not  have  he- 
sitated to  rise  and  contradict  the  insinu- 
ations which  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him  in  his  absence.  If  his  right  hon.  ft'iend 
had  not  been  fully  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  the  paragraph  complained  of  was 
a  most  gross  misrepresentation,  he  would 
not  have  taken  any  notice  of  it  in  the 
House,  but  would  have  terminated  the 
business  by  another  and  a,  different  issue 
[Loud  cries  of  Order]. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  conduct  or  the  hon.  baronet.  Had 
he  been  present,  either  when  the  speech 
was  made,  which  had  been  unfortunately 
misrepresented,  or  when  he  ( Mr.  Hume*i 
gave  an  explanation  of  what  that  speecn 
actually  contained,  he  would  not  have  ut- 
tered the  observations  which  he  had  done. 
Indeed,  as  it  was,  he  was  ouite  astonished 
how  the  hon.  baronet  could  express  any 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  his  representations. 
He  was  extremely  sorry  to  near  the  hon. 
baronet  throw  out  such  doubts,  because  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  not 
a  single  individual  in  the  House  who 
heard  him  that  was  not  satisfied  that  he 
had  never  uttered  any  thing  like  the  ca- 
lumny which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion  his 
conviction,  that  the  editor  of  The  Times 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  incorrect  nature 
of  the  paragraph  which  had  been  inserted 
in  the  paper,  and  he  had  only  to  appeal 
to  the  candid  and  manly  manner  in  which 
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the  reporter  had  gnren  his  evidenoe  at 
their  bar,  to  prove  that  there  was  do  ma- 
lignity agaiost  the  right  hoo.  gentlemaD 
on  his  part. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said*  that  a  strong  feeling 
existed  in  his  mind,  that  notliing  uke  ma- 
lignity had  actuated  the  eentleman  who 
had  made  the  report  of  which  complaint 
had  been  made. 

Mr.  Collier  was  then  brought  to  the 
bar,  where  he  received  a  Reprimand  from 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  custody,  paying  his  fees. 
The  reprimand  was  as  followeth,  vis. 

"  John  Payne  Collier ;— You  having 
confessed  yourself  to  be  the  author  of  a 
paragraph,  which  this  House  resolved  to 
be  a  scandalous  misrepresentation  of  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  this  House,  a 
calumnious  libel  on  the  character  of  one 
of  its  members,  and  an  aggravated  breach 
of  its  privileges,  you  were,  for  the  said  of- 
fence, committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
aeijeant  at  arms  attending  this  House. 
Grave  and  serious  as  this  offence  is,  the 
manner  in  which  you  conducted  yourself 
whilst  under  examination  at  the  bar,  and 
the  explanation  you  then  offered,  led  this 
House  to  the  conviction  that  your  mis- 
conduct was  not  mtentional,  and  induced 
them  consequently  to  treat  you  with  a  le- 
nity ,which,  under'no  other  circumstances, 
could  such  an  offence  have  either  sug- 
gested or  justified.  Your  petition  of  this 
day  has  been  received,  and  fully  con- 
sidered, and  the  terms  in  which  it'is  con- 
ceived, and  the  sorrow  and  regret  ex- 
pressed in  it,  coupled  with  your  conduct 
at  the  bar,  to  which  I  have  before  ad- 
verted, induce  this  House,  in  the  further 
extension  of  mercy,  now  to  order  that  you 
.be  reprimanded  and  discharged.  Let  not, 
however,  that  lenity  be  misunderstood ; 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  alone 
from  the  indulgence  of  this  House  that 
there  is  room  for  the  commission  of  any 
such  offence;  and  that  the  abuse  of 
such  indulgence  aggravates  tlie  offence. 
Let  this  be  a  public  warning,  tliat  the  re- 
petition of  this  offence,  after  the  notice  that 
nas  been  now  taken  of  it,  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  wilful;  and  by  whom- 
ever it  may  bo  committed,  it  will  as- 
suredly be  visted  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  the  severest  punishment.  Having 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  this 
House,  thus  reprimanded  you,  I  have 
further  to  acquaint  )'ovi,  that  you  are 
discharged,  upon  the  payment  of  your 
fees." 


Marriagb  Act  Ambmdmknt  Bill.^ 
Mr.  W.  Smith  observed,  that  m  bringing 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  he  found  himself  fortified  by  the 
contents  of  several  petitions  which  had 
been  presented.  The  prayer  of  those  pe- 
titions was  for  some  alteration'  in  the  mar- 
riage  service,  as  it  respected  a  particular 
class  of  individuals.  The  grievance  com- 
plained of  was  described  in  as  brief  terms 
as  possible  in  the  petitions  themselves^ 
which  stated  that  the  marriage  service,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  was,  in  some  of  its 
parts,  inconsistent  with  ihe  principles  of 
their  religious  belief.  Prior  to  the  act  of 
the  26th  Geo.  2nd  marriage  was  con- 
sidered in  this  country  merely  as  a  civil 
contract.  To  the  ceremonial  appointed 
by  that  act  the  dissenters  generally  enter- 
tained some  objection;  but  wHat  was 
complained  of  by  his  clients  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  the  various  expressions  relative 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  oc- 
ourred  in  it.  By  a  recent  statute  they 
had  been  relieved  from  the  penalties  and 
disabilities  imposed  by  laws  which  had  be- 
come almost  obsolete,  but  it  was  still 
unpleasant  to  their  consciences  that  this 
doctrine  should  be  introduced  in  a 
manner  that  implied  a  recognition  of  it  on 
their  part.  As  this  introduction  of  it  was 
perfectly  useless,  the  petitioners  hoped 
that  in  their  case  it  mi£;ht  be  dispensed 
with.  Before  the  act  of  Geo.  2nd,  mar- 
riage was  held  to  be  essentially  a  civil 
contract.  For  this  proposition  he  had  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  It 
was  not  then  requisite  to  its  validity,  that 
it  should  be  connected  with  a  religious 
ceremony.  From  the  operation  of  that 
act,  however,  Jews  and  Quakers  were  ex- 
empted ;  and  he  believed  that  the  petitions 
which  they  addressed  at  the  time  of  its 
passing,  had  led  to  their  exemption.  The 
petitioners  did  not  complain  of  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  the  marriage  service,  but 
of  a  distinct  part  of  it,  the  omission  of 
which,  in  certain  cases,  was  the  object  of 
the  measure  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose.  If  it  were  important  that  the 
marriage  contract  should  be  sanctioned 
by  a  religious  ceremony,  it  ought  to  be 
congenial  to  the  religious  princijTles 
conscientiously  entertained  by  the  parties. 
He  knew  that  many  persons  regarded  mar- 
riage a^  the  most  solemn  engagement 
which  could  be- contracted,  and  that  it 
was  highly  advantageous  that  it  should  be 
clothed  with  the  sanctions  of  religion.  In 
taking  oaths,  the  religious  creed  of  the 
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person  sworn  was  always  made  the  test 
and  security  of  his  evidence .  the  Jew  was 
sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
Mahometan  upon  the  Koran.  The  analogy 
appeared  to  hfm  to  be  extremely  strong. 
He  feared,  however,  that  the  association 
of  a  religious  ceremony  with  the  marriage 
contract  had  not  always  the  good  effect 
that  was  ascribed  to  it.  If  they  looked  to 
those  countries  where  marriage  was  a  sacra- 
ment,  it  would  appear  that  its  vows  were 
much  more  freauently  broken  than  in  the 
northern  part  or  this  kingdom,  where  no 
religious  ceremony  was  essentia]  to  its  va- 
Kdity.  Under  all  these  considerations,  he 
should  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Marriage  act, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  ceremony  in  the  case 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  church 
of  England. 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  object  to  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  but  as  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  provisions  it  might  contain, 
he  must  reserve  his  opinion  till  the  mea- 
sure should  be  before  the  House. 

Mr.  WUberforce  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  bill  to  be  brought 
in.  He  could  not  help  feeling  some  ap- 
prehension lest  the  general  terms  in  which 
his  hon.  fnend  bad  spoken  of  marriage  as 
a  civil  contract  might  be  misunderstood. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
evidence  was  concerned,  it  might  be  so 
denominated,  but  the  institution  was  itself 
of  divine  ordinance. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Acts  in  Desitetude  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  Mr.  Boixvell,  in  moving  that  the 
report  of  this  bill  be  brought  up,  said,  he 
was  constrained  to  admit,  that  although 
the  statute  law  of  Scotland  might  be  ab- 
rogated by  contrary  custom,  this  prin- 
ciple could  not  app]^  to  acts  of  parliament 
passed  since  the  union  and  extending  to 
Scotland.  If  the  present  measure  were 
an  improper  one,  ne  should  be  the  last 
person  to  regret  that  it  was  checked 
in  its  progress;  but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Graitf  admitted,  that  the  laws 
of  Scotland  might  fall  into  desuetude ;  but 
he  could  not  go  along  with  the  bill.  If 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  able  to  show  that 
doubts  could  arise  on  the  subject,  the  le- 
gislature would  interfere  by  a  declaratory 
raw ;  but  as  no  man  could  predicate  that 
doubt  was  likely  to  arise,  there  was  no 
ground  for  interference.  It  was  certain, 
that  no  writer  bad  given  it  as  his  opinion, 

(VOL.  XL.) 


that  an  act  passed  since  the  Union  could 
fall  into  desuetude.  The  doctrine  of  the 
statute  law  of  Scotland  was,  that  it  might 
fall  into  desuetude,  because  such  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  legislature ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  law  of  England  was,  that 
there  had  been  no  such  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  and  that  therefore 
It  could  not  be  abrogated  by  contrary 
usage.  He  should  move,  that  the  report 
be  taken  into  farther  consideration  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Mr.  Tennj/son  said,  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  appeared  to 
be  two-fold:  first,  that  no  doubts  had 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
desuetude  to  statutes  of  the  united  king- 
dom, and  secondly,  that  the  principle  of 
liability  to  desuetude  in  Scotland  had  at- 
tached to  the  old  laws  at  the  period  of 
their  enactment,  and  could  not  therefore 
apply  to  acts  passed  by  the  united  legisla- 
ture. With  respect  to  the  first  head  of 
objection  he  might  observe,  that  sufficient 
time  had  not  perhaps  elapsed  since  the 
union,  for  laws  subsequently  made  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  and,  therefore  no  occa- 
sion had  offered  itself  to  the  Scottish 
courts  for  the  expression  of  doubts  on  tho 
subject.  But  the  question  was,  whether, 
when  in  course  of  time,  statutes  of  the 
united  parliament  fell  into  disuse  in  Scot- 
land, they  would  not  also  lose  their  vali- 
dity according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  desuetude  in  the  Scottish  law  ?  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  seemed, 
thought  thev  would  not,  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  liability  to  desuetude  attached, 
in  his  opinion,  to  the  law  in  its  origin. 
He  (Mr.  T.)  concurred  with  him  in  think- 
ing, that  if  the  principle  did  attach  itself 
to  the  law  at  the  period  of  legislation,  it 
could  not  apply  to  one  made  by  the  united 
parliament,  which  certainly  did  not  re- 
cognize such  a  principle.  But  he  doubted 
whether  desuetude  did  not  rather  attach 
to  the  law  in  its  administration  in  Scot- 
land, as  part  of  the  common  law  inherent 
as  it  were  in  the  soil  of  that  country,  until 
eradicated  by  the  legislature.  It  would 
be  recollected,  that  by  the  articles  of 
union  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland 
were  preserved  to  her  in  full  integrity ; 
and  the  courts  of  session,  justiciary,  and 
other  courts,  were  to  retain  all  the  powers, 

i'urisdictions  and  authorities,  which  they 
lad  previously  possessed  and  exercised. 
As  therefore,  prior  to  the  Union,  they 
had  a  power  of  declaring  laws  to  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  so  they  might  still 
(4H) 
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be  considered  to  retain  that  power  with 
respect  to  laws  passed  since  the  Union  as 
well  as  before ;  especially  if»  as  he  always 
understood,  laws  relating  to  Scotland 
passed  af\er  the  Union  were  to  affect  Scot- 
land, and  be  administered  there  precisely 
as  the  laws  formerly  passed  by  the  Scottish 
parliament.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  courts  of  Scotland  might  think  proper 
to  act  in  this  matter — if,  in  fact,  desue- 
tude were  part  of  the  Ux  terra  of  Scotland, 
it  could  not  be  competent  to  them  to 
abrogate  it  with  respect  to  any  particular 
class  of  laws,  either  by  abstaining  from 
the  practice  of  determining  laws  to  be  in 
desuetude,  and  therefore  of  no  validity,  or 
even  by  the  most  positive  declaration ;  and 
to  insist  that  they  were  competent  to  this, 
would  be  to  make  a  much  broader  admis- 
sion respecting  the  objectionable  powers 
of  Scottish  courts,  than  was  necessary  to 
support  the  bill  of  his  honourable  friend. 
But  if  the  hon.  gentleman  was  correct  in 
his  opinion,  that  liability  to  desuetude  in 
Scotland  resulted  from  a  known  principle 
of  legislation,  formerly  recognized  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  thus  attached 
itself  to  the  law  at  the  period  of  its  enact- 
ment, and  not  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
legislation,  namely,  m  its  administration, 
then,  however  extraordinary  a  legislative 
principle,  which  contemplated  non-obser- 
vance, might  appear  to  nim,  he  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  present  bill  was 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  the  measure  unne- 
cessary. It  was  not  usual  in  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  doubts  that 
might  possibly  arise.  He  apprehended  it 
would  be  an  anomaly  to  say,  when  the 
united  parliament  had  passed  an  act  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  the  kingdom,  that 
it  should  be  binding  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed,  and  not  on  the  other.  The  pre- 
ferable mode  of  proceeding  would  be,  to 
postpone  the  measure  till  a  doubt  should 
arise  on  the  subject,  when  a  declaratory 
act  might  be  necessary. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The 
bill  was  consequently  lost. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  June  18. 

Wagi:r  or  Battle  Abolition  Bill.] 
The  Lord  Chancellor  moved,  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Wager  of  Battle  upon  issue  joined  in  a 
writ  of  right,  and  appeals  of  treason. 


murder,  &c    With  respect,  he  said,  to 
the  first  part  of  this  bill,  which  related  to 
the  civil  proceeding,  he  had  never  heard 
any  doubt  expressed  of  the  propriety  of 
repealing    the    right    of  waging  battle. 
The  only  difficulty  felt  with  regard  to  the 
total  abolition  of  that  part  of  our  law,  had 
reference  to  the  right  of  appeal  and  wager 
of  battle  in  cases  that  resembled  criminal 
proceedings.    This  part  of  our  law  was 
very  ancient,  and  their  lordships  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  surrender  it  without 
some  statement  of  the  causes  that  induced 
him  to  propose  this  measure.    With  re- 
spect to  civil  cases,  the  trial  by  battle  was 
permitted  only  in  real  actions,  and  even 
in  these  the  parties  to  the  action  were 
not  suffered  to  fight  in  propria  pertond ; 
they  were  compelled  to  confide  tlieir  in- 
terests to   champions,  on  the  principle; 
that  if  one  of  the  parties  were  slain,  the 
suit  must  abate.    They  were,  therefore^ 
under  the  necessity  of  appointing  cham- 
pions, and  these  were  to  fi^ht  until  one  of 
them  used  what  the  law  writers  called  the 
«  horrible  word**  craven^  and  according 
to  the  result  of  the  battle  the  right  of 
property  was  determined.  In  consequence 
of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  courts  of 
Scotland  of  suffering  laws  to  fall  into 
desuetude,  the  present  measure  was  un- 
necessary in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  learned  lord  then  read  a  long  extract 
from  Mr.  Kendal's  learned  and  fd)le  work 
on  this  subject,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Coaunon 
Pleas,  in  1570,  in  a  writ  of  right,  when 
champions  were  appointed,  and  appeared 
on  the  ^ound  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  but  the  fight  did  not  take  place. 
The  names  of  the  champions  were  Thome 
and  Naylor ;  one  a  brawny  thick-set  fel- 
low, the  other  slight  in  body,  but  an  ex- 
pert fighter.    Thome  seemed  disappoint- 
ed that  the  fiffht  did  not  take  place,  and 
challenged  Naylor    <<  to  play  with  him 
same  half-dozen  blows  for  the  amusement 
of  the  lord  chief  justice,'*  but  Naylor 
replied,  that  «« he  had  come  to  fight,  and 
not  to  plav*"    The  leamed  lord  thought 
nothing  further   was  necessary   on   this 
point  to  show  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  law,  in  civil  cases.    With  respect  to 
criminal  cases,  no  doubt  this  law  was  very 
ancient,  and  there  were  many  who  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  right  of  appeal. 
In  former  times,  many  applications  had 
been  made  to  take  awa^  trial  by  battle^ 
but  it  was  a  different  tlung  to  abolish  trial 
by  battle  and  trial  by  appeal ;  for  those 
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who  wished  to  take  away  the  trial  by  bat- 
tle,  only  meant  to  alter  the  mode  of  trial 
by  battle.  In  the  cate  of  AUen^  who  was 
murdered  in  St.  Geor^e's-fields,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  take  away  the  trial 
by  battle,  and  also  to  abolish  the  law  in 
the  colonies.  The  House  roust  no  doubt 
be  aware,  that  some  very  eminent  lawyers 
and  judses  had  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  even  lord  Ashburton  declared  it  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  consti- 
tution.— His  opinion  of  its  excellence 
differed  widely  from  that  of  this  highly 
distinguished  character ;  for  he  could  not 
separate  the  consideration  of  it  from  that 
or  trial  by  battle,  and  so  connected  it  pre- 
sented many  striking  inconsistencies  with 
the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  consti- 
tution. Were  their  lordships  aware  that, 
notwithstanding  their  proud  boast  that 
they  could  be  tried  for  treason,  murder, 
or  other  felonies,  only  by  their  peers  in 
Westminster-hall,  yet  if  any  one  of  them 
were  acquitted  by  tlieir  peers,  such  noble 
lord  would  still  be  liable  to  be  appealed 
of  treason  or  murder;  and  as  he  would 
not,  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  be  permitted 
to  wage  battle,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  he  would  be  tried  by  an  ordinary 
jury.  Two  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  on  this  subject,  one  of 
which  was  from  the  city  of  London, 
praying  that  the  right  of  appeal  in  crimi- 
nal  cases  might  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  l>eople.  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
the  citixens  of  London  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  of  wager  of  battle.  This 
was  true,  the  citizens  of  London  and  of 
Dublin  were  so  far  exempt  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  law ;  hut  he  thought  it  im- 
possible  to  separate  wager  of  battle  from 
the  right  of  appeal,  so  that  the  removal 
of  the  one  must  involve  the  removal  of 
both ;  and  it  was  for  the  House  to  consi- 
der, bow  far  it  might  be,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  proper  to  establish  anew 
the  right  of  appeal.  It  then  became  a 
question,  what  an  appeal  was?  This 
question  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
some  persons  entertained  a  belief  that  the 
right  of  appeal  contemplated  in  the  bill 
was  that  which  was  technically  called  an 
appeal,  namely,  a  complaint  of  one  judg- 
ment to  anoUier  court.  But  this  was  a 
very  erroneous  supposition ;  because  this 
right  of  appeal,  although  it  had  reference 
to  criminal  matters,  was  yet  in  the  nature 
of  a  civil  proceeding,  and  might  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  appellor,  even  although  there 


had  been  no  previous  criminal  proceed- 
ings.   This  the  learned  lord  maintained 
by  reference  to  the  sentiments  of  many 
eminent  lawyers,  whose  opinions  he  read 
at  length.    In  case  of  conviction  on  such 
a  proceeding,  the  Crown  could  not  grant 
a  pardon ;  and  even  in  the  event  of  an 
acquittal  for  murder,  for   instance,    or 
other  crime  on  indictment  by  the  Crown, 
still  the  widow  or  heir  of  the  deceased 
might  proceed  by   appeal   against    the 
appellee,  while,  in  the  event  of  an  acouit- 
tal  on  an  appeal,  the  king  was  bound  by 
a  plea  of  this  fact,  and  could  not  proceed 
by  indictment.    The  appellor  was  there- 
fore more  favoured  by  the  law  than  the 
Crown    iuelf.    The   learned   lord  then 
showed,  by  reference  to  several  cases,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  judgei,  that  the  right 
of  wager  of  battle  rested  with  the  appel- 
lee, and  thence  argued,  that  the  right  of 
waser  of  battle  was  necessarily  connected 
wim  the  law  of  appeaL    Those  persons, 
therefore,  who  meant  to  take  away  the 
right  of  battle,  proposed  a  very  great 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country 
in  this  respect ;  for,  according  to  the  old 
law,  those  who  made  the  appeal   were 
obliged  to  do  so  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives,  and,  in  many  cases,  It  was  very 
proper  that  they  should  do  so.    It  was,  he 
thought,  a  very  great  absurdity,  that  a 
man  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the  un- 
animous opinion  of  a  grand  jury,  there 
appearing  on  the  face  of  the  accusation 
no  sufficient  ground  for  proceeding  against 
him,  or  by  a  petty  jury,  by  whom  the 
whole  case  had  been  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily investigated— that  this  individual 
should  again  be  pat  into  jeopardy  of  his 
life,  provided  any  person  standing  in  a 
certain  degree  of  relationship  to  a  deceas- 
ed, or  being  himself  the  person  injured, 
thought  proper,  from  motives   either  of 
vengeance    or    of  avarice,    to  proceed 
aeamst  him  by  waj  of  a  civil  proceeding. 
1  he  well-known  principle  of  our  law,  that 
no  man  shall  be  twice  put  into  jeopardy 
of  his  life  for  the  same  offence,  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure,    was  it  not  also  a  very  sross  ab- 
surdity, that  the  Crown,  in  which  the 
power  of  pardoning  offences  against  the 
public  was  invested,  should  not  have  the 
right  of  pardoning  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
peal, and  yet  that  the  appellor,  if  suc- 
cessful in  his  appeal,  might  grant  life  and 
liberty  for  a  sum  of  money  ?    In  an  in- 
dictment at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  the 
prosecutor  would  expose  himself  to  a  very 
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severe  puoishmenty  if. he  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  law,  to  compound  the  felony; 
and  yet,  let  the  prosecator  bring  an  ap- 
peal, if  entitled  to  do  80,  and  he  might 
barter  the  right  of  proceeding  for  any  sum 
within  his  discretion.  Was  it  fitting  that 
a  law  containing  so  many  absurdities,  and 
principles  so  different  from  those  most 
revered  in  the  general  system  of  our  law, 
should  be  suffered  longer  to  exist  i  In- 
deed, it  was  surprising  how  such  a  law 
had  so  long  cun tinned  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  learned  lord  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  bill  be  committed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
went  through  the  committee. 


Excise  Duties  Bill. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  June  IS* 

Excise  Duties  Bill.]  The  order  of 
the  day  having  been  read  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  moved»  that  the  Speaker 
should  leave  the  chair. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  could  not 
allow  the  motion  to  be  disposed  of  with- 
out making  a  few  observations.  Was  it 
not  ia  grievous  reflection,  that  when  mi- 
nisters proposed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  tax  like  the  income  tax,  which 
was  to  have  its  effects  on  the  pockets  of 
hon.  members  themselves — a  tax,  by  the 
former  repeal  of  which  parliament  relieved 
itself,  and  not  the  nation — ^was  it  not 
shameful  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  such  a  tax  was  again  proposed,  re- 
jected it  with  indignation ;  and  yet,  when 
other  taxes,  operating  on  the  poor  and  de- 
fenceless classes  of  the  community,  were 
proposed,  carried  them  by  acclamation, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  but  the  trium- 
phant majority  of  ministers  on  the  sub- 
ject ! — The  language  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  when  he  took  off  the  war  malt 
duty  was,  that  as  parliament  had  relieved 
itself  from  the  property  tax,  it  was  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  relieve  the  country 
by  taking  off  the  malt  tax.  If,  therefore, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  fresh  bur- 
thens should  be'  imposed  on  the  country, 
why  did  not  ministers  propose  their  fa- 
vourite income  tax?— -Why,  but  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ? — Why  did  they,  in  lieu  of  the  in- 
come tax,  select  the  taxes  which,  of  all 
others,  were  calculated  to  operate  most 
severely  on  the  poor  ?  Would  ministers 
have  dared  to  do  this ;  or,  if  they  had  done 
it,  would  it  have  been  endured  by  the 


House  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment ?   Was  it  surprising  that  discontent 
and  disaffection    should  discover  them- 
selves, when  the  people  saw  those  who. 
ought  to  be  their  representatives  shelter 
themselves  from  the  property  tax,  while 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  tax  the  tea,  the 
tobacco,  and  the  malt  of  the  poor  ?  It 
had,  however,  long  been  his  firm  persua- 
sion, that  until  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  fairly  elected  by  the  people,  it 
would  be  useless  to  protest  against  sucl\ 
practices.    The  only  remedies  for  them 
would  be  a  shortening  of  the  duration  of 
parliament,  and  a  full  and  equal  reprer 
sentation  of  the  people.    If  any  thing  had 
been  wanting  to  convince  him  of  thi^ 
truth,  he  should  have  found  it  in  the  sup- 
port which  the  new  parliament  had  given 
to  every  measure  proposed  by  ministers* 
The  dissatisfaction  existing  at  the  present 
system  was  notoriously  manifested  during 
the  last  election,  whenever  the  sense  of  thQ 
country  could  be  heard.   He  did  not  wish 
to  speak  on  this  subject  with  any  party 
feeling.    He  wished  to  speak  with  truth, 
which  was  paramount  to  all  party  feeling. 
The  people  did  not  exclaim  so  much  for  a 
change  of  men ;  but  they  exclaimed  loudly 
for  a  change  of  measures.  They  expressed 
a  decided  hostility  to  great  peace  estab- 
lishments, and  to  that  influence  which  had 
been  so  fatally  exercised  by  ministers  ii^ 
the  last  parliament.    While,  however,  the 
people  called  for  economy  and  retrench? 
ment,  ministers  and  their  majorities  an- 
swered by  increasing  the  burthens  of  the 
country.    In  his  mind,  the  existing  system 
was  supported  by  the  present  state  of  th^ 
representation— -by  corrupt  borough  ini- 
fluence,  and  by  parliaments  beine  elected 
for  seven  years.    Until  he  could  see  a 
disposition  manifested  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  by  a  reduction  of  our  estab- 
lishments, and  by  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  eco- 
nomy, in  every  department  of  the  state, 
he,  for  one,  woula  not  consent  to  lay  a 
single  additional  tax  on  the  people.    He 
would  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment, 
to  the  original  motion,  *<  That  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
that  day  six  months." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denied 
that  the  proposed  taxes  would  fall  exclu- 
sively on  the  lower  classes.  They  would 
fall  on  the  whole  community.  The  fact 
was,  they  would  produce  very  little  pres- 
sure on  the  lower  classes.  The  tax  on 
malt  would  not  have  the  effect  of  raising 
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the  price  of  beer.  It  would  affect  the 
rich,  not  the  poor.  The  beer  drank  by 
the  poor  was  manufactured  by  the  public 
brewer,  and  the  public  brewer  woula  have 
no  occasion  to  make  any  rise  in  the  price 
of  his  beer  in  consequence  of  the  tax. 
The  duty  on  spirits  also,  would  not  in- 
duce the  distillers  to  raise  their  prices. 
ThuSy  of  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes, 
two  millions  would  be  levied  without 
adding  to  the  burthens  of  the  poor;  a 
circumstance  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  taxation. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  insisted  that  the  tax  on 
malt  would  affect  the  poor  and  not  the 
rich.  The  exciseman  was  excluded  by 
law  from  coming  into  private  premises; 
and  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  brewing 
for  themselvesi  would  procure  the  malt 
they  might  require,  before  the  imposition 
of  the  proposed  duty  on  the  stock  m  hand. 
But,  although  the  immediate  price  of  beer 
brewed  by  the  public  brewer  might  not  be 
increased  by  the  duty,  would  it  not,  at  all 
events,  retard  the  diminution  of  the  pre- 
sent  price  ?  The  price  of  beer  must  always 
depend  on  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 
If  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  laid  a  duty  on 
the  stocK  in  hand  of  the  raw  material, 
would  he  not  retard  the  cheapening  of 
the  manufactured  article  ?  The  right  non. 
gentleman  might  lay  duties,  but  was  he 
quite  sure  he  could  collect  them  ? 

Mr.  Bennet  compared  the  present  co« 
nundrum  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  subject  of  the  malt  duty  not  affecting 
the  public,  to  his  conundrum  some  years 
ago,  that  a  pound  and  a  shilling  were 
equivalenttoagulnea.  Onsecond thouffhtSi 
the  right  hon.  eentleman  might  perhaps 
discover,  that  if  taxation  prevented  the 
j)rice  of  any  article  from  falling,  the  dif» 
ference  between  the  price  maintained,  and 
the  price  to  which  it  would  have  fallen, 
was  so  much  loss  to  the  public.  The  tea 
tax  would  also  be  felt  severely  by  the  poor, 
with  whom  tea  had  almost  become  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  gross  revenue 
at  present  derived  from  tea  was  3,300,0001. 
The  East  India  Company  made  2,000,000/. 
annually  by  their  monopoly  of  the  tea 
trade.  The  people  of  England  were  thus 
already  taxed  above  5,000,000/.  on  this 
single  article.  There  was  no  country  in 
which  the  labouring  classes  enjoyeo  so 
little  from  their  labour  as  in  England. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  taxes  proposed  ought  not  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  be  should  vote  for 


the  ameodraent,  not  because  he  thought 
the  state  of  the  representation  corrupt, 
but  because  this  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  proper  moment  to  resort  to  a  system 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  Gooch  remonstrated  against  the 
duty  on  malt,  which  was  a  tax  on  the 
poverty,  and  not  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  tax  affecting  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  as  must  ever  be 
the  case  when  the  agricultural  interest 
was  affected.  The  farmers  were  already 
borne  down  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
growers,  and  other  circumstances. 

Mr.  Price  objected  to  the  whole  mea- 
sure—to the  principle — and  not  to  any 
particular  tax.  Ministers  had,  on  various 
occasions,  exhibited  their  indisposition  to 
retrenchment,  until  forced  by  the  House; 
and  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment,  as 
another  means  of  producing  so  desirable 
an  effect. 

Lord  Ebrington  not  only  obiected  to 
the  bill  because  he  had  a  total  want  of 
confidence  in  the  present  administration, 
and  was  persuaded  that  any  money  granted 
to  them  would  be  iroprovidently  expended, 
but  because  the  country  could  not  bear 
additional  taxation. 

Lord  Compton  supported  the  tax ;  but 
if  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  would 
vote  for  a  modified  property  tax,  he 
would  consent  to  abandon  not  only  the 
malt  tax,  but  many  others. 

Lord  .  A,  Hamilton  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  new  projects  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  would  produce  an  effec- 
tive revenue.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  a  sinking  fund ;  but 
as  far  as  it  had  gone,  its  effect  had  been 
rather  to  induce  ministers  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  expenditure.  The  malt-tax 
was  peculiarly  impolitic,  because  it  en- 
couraged the  consumption  of  spirits,  which 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  worst  vices. 
Government  were  laying  on  new  taxes  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  promises  they 
had  held  out  of  augmenting  revenue  and 
growing  prosperity. 

Mr.  Coke^  of  Norfolk,  argued,  that  the 
oppression  upon  the  landed  interest  by 
the  new  malt  tax,  would  be  severely  (elt. 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  oppose 
this  attempt  to  arm  ministers  with  new 
powers  of  collecting  money.  He  was  an 
old  member  of  parliament,  and  well  knew 
the  profligate  mode  in  which  the  public 
money  was  squandered.  He  would  go  the 
full  length  of  asserting,  that  this  was  a 
corrupt  HousCi  from  which  no  good  could 
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be  expected!  [Order,  order !].  Ministers 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  summon  their 
troops,  and  they  had  a  majoritv  instantly 
at  their  command :  it  was  in  (act  a  joke 
upon  the  country,  and  the  people  felt  it 
to  be  80  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  '  He  trusted  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  triennial  parliaments 
would  be  established ;  for  ministers  would 
not  have  dared  to  have  proposed  these 
taxes  last  year.  As  the  time  approached 
when  members  were  to  meet  their  con- 
stituents, they  behaved  a  great  deal  better. 
In  the  first  year  they  cared  very  little 
about  their  constituents.  Reform  in  par- 
liament  was  the  only  true  remedy  for  most 
of  the  present  grievances* 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  the  taxes  in  which  the  House  ought 
to  concur.  At  the  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, at  the  industry  and  physical 
atrenffth  of  the  nation,  these  new  taxes 
were  levelled.  Perhaps  the  higher  orders 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  contribute  more ; 
but  the  new  taxes  were  calculated  to  press 
hard  upon  the  poor,  and  upon  the  poor 
only.  It  would  be  a  much  more  effectual 
ainlong  fund  to  leave  the  8,000,000/.  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  would  be  able  to 
apply  it  to  beneficial  purposes,  and  to  in- 
crease It  much  faster  than  by  compound 
Interest. 

Mr.  fVibon  said,  he  had  given  a  con- 
scientious vote  for  3,000,000/.  of  taxes,  in 
order  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  to  meet 
its  difficulties,  and  to  repel  attacks,  should 
any  new  enemies  arise.  He  contended, 
hoirever,  that  the  sinking  fund  ought  not 
to  have  been  reduced  below  5,000,000/., 
and  that  the  consequent  deficiency  of 
8,000,000/.  ought  to  have  been  maae  up 
among  the  wayt  and  means. 

Mr.  Alderman  WaUhman  repeated  his 
protest  against  additional  taxes,  opposed 
as  they  were  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  During  four  years  of  peace,  no 
efficient  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce 
the  expenditure.  He  would  not  vote  for 
a  single  new  tax,  until  the  minister  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  retrenchment. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  it  was  admitted  by  al- 
most every  gentleman,  that  we  had  not  a 
revenue  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditure  of  the  country ;  this  circum- 
atance,  added  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
consolidated  fund  to  meet  the  charges 
upon  it,  aflbrded  no  very  flattering  pros- 
pect of  our  finances.  If,  however,  we 
looked  back  to  the  history  of  the  last 
centuryi  we  ahonld  find  that  thii  was  not 
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the  first  time  in  which  [the  country  had 
been  reduced  to  a  similar  state  ofexhaus- 
tion.  Indeed,  such  always  had  been, 
and  always  would  be,  the  effect  of  long 
wars,  especially  upon  the  system,  on 
which  we  conducted  them— the  system  of 
borrowing  large  loans,  and  then  anticipat- 
ing our  future  revenue.  If  ever  we  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
asain,  he  trusted  that  this  system,  if  not 
altogether  abandoned,  would  at  least 
meet  with  considerable  modification  ;  be- 
cause, if  it  did  not,  it  would  produce  evils 
even  still  more  serious  than  those  which 
we  were  now  suffering,  or  those  which  we 
had  suffered  upon  former  occasions.  The 
war  of  the  succession,  which  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  American  war,  which  had  occurred 
in  a  period  much  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
both  left  us  in  a  situation  of  great  embar- 
rassment; and  it  therefore  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  recollect  what  was  then 
done,  before  we  determined  on  what  we 
should  now  do.  Both  during  the  conti- 
nuance and  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  engaged  as 
they  were  in  one  of  the  warmest  political 
contests  which  ever  occurred.betweenany 
of  the  factions  into  which  this  country 
had  been  divided,  that  every  measure  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit  ought  to 
be  supported  by  every  party  in  the  state. 
That  iilustriotis  statesman  had  never  made 
any  opposition  to  any  tax,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances  [Hear!].  In  17S5, 
when  1,000,000/.  was  proposed  for  the 
sinkine-fund  by  his  great  political  rival» 
Mr.  rox  supported  the  measure.  In 
1792,  Mr.  Fox  had  stated  in  the  House, 
that  it  was  not  to  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Pitt  alone  that  credit  was  due  for  the 
supplies  which  were  raised,  but  also  to 
those  gentlemen  who  took  the  same  side  in 
politics  as  he  did  himself.  The  same  line 
of  conduct  which  was  then  pursued  by 
those  distinguished  individuals,  he  should 
have  wished,  if  it  had  been  consistent 
with  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  constituents,  to  have  pursued  now. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  he  looked  at 
the  similarity  of  the  two  cases,  he  was 
fdso  bound  to  look  at  their  difference. 
There  were  strong  reasons  why,  if  fresh 
taxes  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  country, 
the  present  year  should  be  the  time  fixed 
for  making  that  necessary  effort  which 
was  to  arrange  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  place  them  once  more  upon 
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a  sure  and  solid  foxmdation*  When  be 
considered  the  oiher  experiments  which 
we  were  at  present  making,  and  when  he 
recollected  the  distress  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  now  involved^  as  well  in  its  mer- 
cantile as  in  its  agricultural  interests  he 
could  not  help  giving  his  vote  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  The  new  duties  were 
imposed  on  articles  of  general  use.  He 
by  no  means  intended  to  object  to  the 
general  principle  on  which  those  duties 
were  proposed;  in  eeneral,  they  fell  as 
lightly  and  were  as  fairly  divided  as  any 
duties  could  do;  but  when  they  became 
exorbitant,  they  were  not  only  productive 
of  great  inconvenience  to  those  on  whom 
thev  fell,  but  also  of  great  debasement 
and  adulteration  of  the  article  on  which 
they  were  imposed.  On  these  grounds  he 
should  oppose  the  supply,  even  if  it  were 
requisite  to  raise  it  at  the  present  moment. 
Besides,  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  it  was 
requisite  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  them  on  the  popular  mind :  now 
he  thought  that  the  object  of  these  taxes 
was  liable  to  be  misrepresented;  nay, 
that  they  might,  even  if  represented  m 
their  real  colours,  be  the  subject  of  great 

Sublic  odium,  and  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ucing  energy  and  vigour  in  the  country, 
they  might  produce  general  despondency 
and  dismay.  He  had  heard  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  affirm,  that  if  a  financial 
effort  was  to  be  made  by  the  country,  it 
could  never  be  so  advantaaeously  called 
forth  as  by  some  tax  founded  on  the  sys- 
tem of  a  lax  upon  property.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  well  aware  that  this 
great  resource  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  exigencies  of  war ;  but  our  extraordi* 
nary  situation  in  peace,  appeared  to  him 
such  as  to  demand  our  havmg  recourse  to 
some  such  measure.  A  slieht  proportion 
of  the  property-tax  would  leave  a  suffi- 
cient resource  to  the  country,  in  case  we 
should  unfortunately  be  called  upon  to 
engage  once  more  in  hostilities.  With 
regard  to  retrenchment,  if  these  taxes 
were  to  be  voted,  he  should  certainly  ad* 
▼ite  ministers  to  make  every  reduction 
that  could  possibly  be  made. 

I<ord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  real 
question  was  this;  was  it  expedient  that, 
in  the  present  crisis,  there  should  be  a 
sinking  fund  pf  five  millions  ?  There 
were  two  ways  of  considering  the  principle 
of  this  sinking  fund,  one  way  was,  that 
It  should  be  made  to  provirV''  a  surplus 
above  the  expenditure,  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  any  future  war. 


In  that  way  he  was  its  warmest  admirer. 
The  other  way  was,  that  of  providing  this 
fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  national 
debt.  In  looking  at  its  operatbn  in  the  last 
sense,  he  must  revert  to  the  conduct  of  a 
former  minister — he  alluded  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,    who    was,    he   thought,    tho 
greatest  authority  upon  any  question  of 
finance.      He  was  the  man  who  saved  the 
country  at  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  who  raised  the  credit  of 
the  country,  and  established  a  rate  of 
interest  at  S  per  cent,   iifstead  of  the 
previous  rate  of  8  per  cent.     Walpole 
was  a  steady  and  consistent  minister  ;  his. 
followers  could  rely  upon  his  firmness; 
they  never  found  him  gainsaying  his  plans 
or  his  projects.    He  establishea  a  sinking 
fund,  which  sayed  the  country  seven  mil- 
lions :  at  the  peace  of  1763,  the  savinff 
amounted  to  ten  millions  additional ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  reduced  the  debt 
eleven  millions,  making  a  total  reduction 
of  the  debt  of  28  millions.   What  propor- 
tion did  this  bear  to  the  present  enormous 
debt  of  800  millions,  and  what  would  the 
rate   of  reduction    of  this   amount   be, 
assuming  a  peace  of  45  years  ?    He  could 
not  think,  in  this  state  of  things,  and  with 
so  much  distress  surrounding  them,  that, 
for  the  pursose  of  reducing  this  debt  in 
the    manner  proposed,    they  should  be 
called  upon  to  lay  by  a  sinking  fund  of 
five  millions.    He  had  also  the  strongest 
objection  to  the  proposed  taxes  ;  that  on 
beer  would  materially  affect  the  lower 
classes.    But  not  content  with  taxing  the 
beer  of  the  poor,  their  very  tea  was  to* 
haye  its  price  augmented.     This  ratio  of 
taxation  was,  he  presumed,  to  be  carried 
on  until  that  proud  peasantry,    **  once 
their  country's    pride,*'  were  diiven  to 
live  on  bread  and  water. 

Mr.  Ricardo  could  not  agree  with  the 
hohk  eentleman  (Mr.  Lamb)  that  it  was 
desirable, to  follow  the  precedent  of  1784, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameriein  war, 
and  to  re-establish  what  he  called  a  sinking 
fund.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that  was 
the  yery  period  to  which  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  smking  fund  would  direct 
their  attention  in  support  of  their  argu- 
ments. What  had  become  of  that  sinking 
fund  ?  Had  it  realized  the  expectations 
which  had  been  held  out  ?  Were  we  now 
less  in  debt  in  consequence  of  its  establish- 
ment ?  No—- the  contrary  was  the  fact ; 
the  sinking  fund  hflid  been  converted  into 
facilities,  which  enabled  the  minister  to 
contract  new  debt.    It  was  true  we  had 
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purchased  with  it  200  or  SOO  millions  of 
stock  in  the  market,  but  had  we  diminished 
the  debt  by  those  purchases?  No,  be- 
cause we  had,  at  the  same  time,  borrowed 
a  still  larger  sum  to  enable  us  to  make 
the  purchases.  Because,  in  fact,  the  mo- 
ment our  expenditure  exceeded  our  in- 
come we  had  a  sinking  fund  in  name  only ; 
and  that  part  of  the  taxes  which  had  been 
paid  to.  the  commissioners,  and  called  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  estimation  of  debt, 
had  been  absorbed  in  providing  for  a  new 
debt.  A  sinking  fund  was  only  useful — 
was  only  what  it  pretended  to  be — when 
a  surplus  of  income  was  strictly  applied 
to  the  purposes  fqr  which  it  was  establish- 
ed— the  extinction  of  debt.  No  appro- 
priation of  money  under  the  name  of 
sinking  fund  ever  had,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
ever  would  be  constantly  applied  to  this 

Curpose ;  it  would  always  be  considered 
y  ministers  as  a  resource  of  which  they 
might  avail  themselves  when  they  were 
under  any  difficulty,  in  raising  money  by 
new  taxes.  In'  this  way  had  they 
got  rid  of  the  last  sinking  fund,  and  the 
same  fate  would  await  that  which  they 
now  seemed  solicitous  to  establish.  The 
language  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  use 
which  would  eventually  be  made  of  it ; 
for  he  had  told  it  to  the  House;  he  had 
told  them  that,  by  creating  a  sinkinjB^  fund 
we  should  show  other  countries,  we 
would  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  insulted. 
If  the  sinking  fimd  were  applied  to  frighten 
other  nations  by  being  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  debt,  if  money  was  to  be 
raised  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  money 
hereafter  to  be  borrowed  for  a  new  war, 
there  was  no  utility  in  making  the  people 
pay  taxes  now,  to  furnish  the  means  of  a' 
war  hereafter.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  let  the  money  remain  in  their  pockets, 
where  it  would  not  fail  to  accumulate,  and 
not  to  impose  new  taxes  until  new  neces- 
sities required  them.  He  had  a  jealous 
distrust  of  raising  money  beyond  imme- 
diate necessity,  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  ministers ;  not  the  present  mi- 
nisters only,  but  any  ministers  responsible 
to  a  House  of  Commons  constituted  like 
ours.  He  allowed  that  so  long  as  we  had, 
in  time  of  war,  a  sum  under  the  name  of 
sinking  fund  which  would  exceed  the 
peace  expenditure,  we  had  what  would  be 
a  real  sinking  fund  when  the  peace  came. 
So  long,  for  instance,  as  we  had  10  mil- 
lions called  a  sinking  fund  in  time  of  war, 
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while  we  borrowed  near  20  aiillioiss  merely  ' 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  canying  on 
the  war,  we  might  in  a  restricted  sense 
be  said  to  have  a  sinking  fund  of  10  mil- 
lions ;  for  on  the  return  of  peace  it  would, 
if  so  applied,  operate  to  the  reduction  of 
debt.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
last  war;  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund, 
instead  of  being  really  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  debt,  had  been  applied  to  pay 
the  interest  of  new  debt.  And,  after  all, 
the  meaning  was  only  this ;  that  if  when 
peace  returned  we  could  reduce  our  ex- 
penditure 10  millions  annually  below  our 
racome;  we  should  be  able  annually  to 
discharge  10  millions  of  debt,  this  surely 
might  be  done  without  the  mysterious 
jargon  about  a  fund  which  answered  no 
pur|)ose  but  that  of  delusion.  As  to  the 
particular  taxes,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  state  his  sentiments,  seeing  he  was 
an  enemy  to  taxation  altogether.  He 
could  not,  however,  agree,  that  they  fell 
on  the  labourers,  because  imposed  on  the 
objects  he  consumed.  If,  indeed,  they 
were  imposed  on  the  luxuries  of  the  la- 
bourer, they  might  in  some  measure  di- 
minish his  comforts;  but  the  more  the 
articles  taxed  approached  the  nature  of 
necessaries,  the  more  completely  would 
they  fall  on  those  who  employed  labourers. 
It  had  been  said,  that  tnese  taxes  would 
fktl  upon  the  poor-rates ;  but  that  amount- 
ed to  the  same  thing ;  for  the  poor-rates 
formed,  in  reality,  a  fund  destined  to 
support  labour,  however  inconvenient  it 
mignt  be  to  pay  it  in  that  way.  He  per- 
fectly concurred  with  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  amendment,  in  his  expressions 
as  to  the  state  of  the  representation  in 
that  House :  he  could  not  help  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  the  people  were  not  suffi- 
ciently represented  in  it.  This  might  be 
some  satisfaction  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  ^Mr.  Mellish),  who  appeared 
to  be  pleased  the  other  evening  when  he 
discovered  a  differenqe  of  opinion  between 
him  and  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grenfell}, 
as  the  opinion  which  his  non.  friend  was 
food  of  declaring  on  the  subject  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  was  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  which  he  (Mr.  R.)  had 
immediately  expressed. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  it  had  been 
argued  by  a  noble  lord,  that  if  we  had 
not  the  taxes  now  proposed,  we  must 
have  the  property  tax;  that  we  must 
have  taxes  «on  the  poor,  or  taxes  on  the 
rich ;  but  there  was  another  alternative, 
what  would  he  tbmk  of  having  no  taxes 
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at  all?  At  long  as  we  had  a  clear  sun 
plus  of  two  milUoiu  a  year,  it  could  not 
DC  said  that  there  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity  for  the  new  taxes.  The  new  taxes 
were  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  sink- 
ins  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stock- 
bolder.  And  this  too,  when  we  had  be- 
sides a  surplus  of  two  millions,  to  the  aid 
of  which  might  be  applied  whatever  we 
could  gain  by  reitrencbment,  which  would 
be  found  to  amount  to  quite  as  great  a 
sinking  fund  in  proportion  to  the  debt,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  thougjit  necessary  to  establish 
public  credit  after  the  American  war. 
At  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  imposed  new 
taxes  to  establish  his  sinking  fund,  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  much  more 
distressed  than  they  now  were ;  for  even 
when  two  millions  of  new  taxes  were 
imposed  in  1786,  a  surplus  of  only 
900,000/.  was  calculated  on,  which  only 
turned  out  in  the  next  year  to  be  600,0001. 
Was  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which,  after 
all,  produced  only  this  miserable  surplus, 
to  be  compared  with  the  present  proposi- 
tion to  swell  the  sinkine  fund  to  five 
millions  ?  In  opposing  the  present  pro- 
poajtion^  therefore,  instead  of  going 
counter,  they  vrere  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
had  also  opposed  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  during  the  war ;  not  only  because 
he  had  opposed  the  war,  but  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  taxes  themselves. 
Thoueh  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend, 
that  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life 
did  not  fall  ultimately  on  the  labourer, 
but  on  the  employer  of  labourers,  yet  the 
taxes  now  proposed  were  highly  objec- 
tionable, as  fallmg,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
those  we  should  rather  relieve,— the 
labourers ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on 
those  who  were  still  more  perhaps  at 

E resent  to  be  pitied,  those  who  employed 
ibourers.  By  removing  the  tax  from  the 
labourer  to  his  employer,  they  were  only 
removing  the  difficulty  one  step ;  for  by 
taxing  the  funds  which  employed  labour, 
they  lessened  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
reduced  its  reward.  On  these  grounds, 
he  opposed  the  motion.  Without  nixing 
up  with  the  ouestion  that  of  parliamentary 
reform,  he  should  give  the  tribute  of  his 
assent  to  the  observation  of  the  noble 
marquis,  that  if  this  was  the  last  session 
of  a  parliament,  or  even  the  first  session 
of  a. three  years  parliament,  these  three 
millions  of  taxes  would  not. have  been 
imposed  on  the  people. 
The  question  bemg  put«  <<That  the 
(VOL.  XL.) 
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words  proposed  to  be  left  out,  stand  part 
of  the  question,"  the  House  divided; 
Ayes,  204 ;  Noes,  90.     . 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Allhorp,  visct. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Burnett,  J. 
Becher,  W.  W. 
Bernal,  R. 
Benyon,  B. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Browne,  D. 
Brougham,  H. 
Callaghan,  J. 
Calcraft,  John. 
Calvert,  C* 
Campbell,  hon.  S. 
Clifford,  capt. 
Clifton,  lord 
Colborne,  N.  W.  R. 
Coke,T. 
Concannon,  lord 
Crompton,  Sam. 
Calvert,  N. 
Crawley,  Sam. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Doughs,  hon.  F.  S. 
Denison,  W. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dundas,  Thos. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Eliice,  Ed. 
Euston,  lord 
Fazakerley,  Nic, 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robt. 
Graham,  Sandford 
Grenfell,  P. 
Griffiths,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Harcourt,  John 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honywood,  W,  P. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Hutchinson,  hon«C.H . 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 


Leake,  W. 
Lamb,  hon.  W« 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Latouche,  Robert 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lvttelton,  ^on.  W« 
Maberly,  John 
Macleod,  Rob. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Martin,  John 
Milton,  vise. 
Merest,  J.  D. 
Mills,  G. 
Monck,  sir  C. 
Newman,  R.  W, 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
North,  Dudley 
Ord,Wm. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Philips,  Geo. 
Philips,  Geo.  jun. 
Philhpps,  C.  M. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rioardo,  David 
Robarts,  A. 
Robarte,  W.  T. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Russell,  lord  G.  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 
Scarlett,  James 
Stuart,  lord  Jas. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thorp«  alderman 
Waithraan,  aid. 
Wood,  aid. 
Webb,  Ed. 
Western,  C.  C, 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

Tellebs. 
Tavistock,  marquis  of 
Bennet,  hon.  H.  G. 


^The  House  then  went  into  the  com«  , 
mittee;  in  which,  Mr.  Brand  moved  to 
leave  out  the  clause  which  imposed  a  tax 
on  the  stock  of  malt  which  the  dealers 
might  have  on  hand,  both  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  had 
peculiarly  affected  these  dealers  would 
justify  a  departure  from  precedent  in  their 
favour,  and  because,  even  without  taking 
the  duty  on  diis  stock,  the  tax  would 
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Broduee  l^lMfiOOL  tk*  mm  reqvirad. 
He  also. wished  the^frst  pajrmenl,  wliiob 
was  required  to  be  made  m  October^  to 
be  postponed. 

The  ChanteUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  would  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all  the  malt  purclmaed 
at  what  were  called  the  high  prices,  had 
been  sold  to  the  brewers,  and  that  the 
stock  on  band  had  been  purchased  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  This  would  diminish 
the  great  apprehension  entertained  from 
the  proposed  additional  tax ;  and,  uftder 
such  circumstances,  he  felt  that  he  couki 
not  in  justice  to  ^e  public  abandon  it. 
As  to  the  periods  at  which  this  tax  wat 
to  be  paid,  he  intended  to  propose,  that 
the  first  payment  be  made  on  the  10th  of 
November,  at  the  rate  of  2d*  per  bushel  \ 
the  second  payment  on  the  dad  of  De- 
cember, at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per  bushel;  the 
third,,  on  the  Sid  of  January,  al  4^  per 
bushel.  The  last  payment  was  to  be  in 
February  and  March,  1820,  when  Uie  re- 
maining 5d.  per  bushel  was  to  be  paid  up. 
This  arrangement  would,  he  trusted, 
obviate  every  inconvenience  to  the  malt- 
sters. 

Mr.  HuMsson  defended  the  principle 
of  the  duty,  and  entered  into  several  cal- 
culations, to  show  that  the-  chanceUor  of 
the  exchequer  was  correct  In  the  estia^te 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  LytteUon  objected  to  this  tax,  that 
It  was  imposed  on  the  only  remaidng 
lukury,  if  mdeed  it  wis  not  a  necessarv, 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  thb  country.  He 
then,  adv^rtmg  to  the  argusieBt  which 
had  fallen  ^om  one  of  the  wheat  author' 
it^  on  quostioBe  of  political  economy  in 
this  krogdora  (Mr.  Ricardo),  namely,  that 
a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  did  not 
fall  heaviest  on  the  poor ;  observed,  that 
although  he  might  be  disposed  to  admit 
the  truth  of  tl^  principle,  yet  in  this 
case,  as  being  upon  an  artide,  the  very 
last,  as  it  might  be  said,  before  those 
necessaries,  the  dutjr  did  fidl  heaviest  upon 
that  class.  How  rar  such  a  tax  might 
drive  them  to  the  use  of  spirits  he  should 
not  BOW  inquire,  but  it  was  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  consideration*  The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma— either  he  widied  to  raise  a  tax 
of  at  least  1,900,00M.  on  a  very  small 
class  of  the  eomraunityj  or  eke  it  was  a 
l^eneraltaxvpon  the  people,butfalling  most 
immediately  on  the  poorer  classes.  Now, 
tliey  had  been  told,  that  if  the  hon«  mem- 
bers en  Ma  side  ^  the  HdiM  were  sot 
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sdfish,  the^  wouM  propoeo  a  property* 
tax;  te  which  it  had  lieeft  weKansweredy 
that  no  tax  at  all  was  neoessary*  If  a  pro- 
perty-tax was  not  proMsed,  It  was  owing 
to  the  selfishness  of  the  majority  of  that 
House,  and  not  to  that  of  hon.  seotlemen 
on  that  side,  who,  ae  denying  ttie  neees*' 
sity  of  any  tax  whatever,  of  coofse  die- 

red  the  propriety  of  a  property-tax. 
,  however,  they  roust  be  drives  to  a  tax 
at  all,  he  should  prefer  a  preperiy'tax  to* 
one  exclurively  raeeUng  the  poor. 

Mr.  Ricardo  exphdned.  He  said^  that 
he  hoped  the  House  and  hie  bos.  Mend 
would  understand  that  he  was  not  coo* 
tending  that  the  t«dng  of  necessarlea 
was  not  injurioes  to  labourers,  but  that  it 
was  no  more  injurious  to  them  than  any 
other  mode  of  taxatiom  .  In  fect^  all  taxa* 
tion  had  a  tendency  to  li^ure  tfte  labour* 
ing  clanes,  because  it  either  diminished- 
the  fund  employed  in  the  maintetilMce  of 
labour,  or  checked  itt  aeoumulatien*  lo 
the  argument*  which  he  had  used,  he  had" 
suppoMd  that  it  war  necessary  to  rais6  » 
certain  sum  by  taxes,  and  then  Ihoques*- 
tion  was  whether  by  taxing  neoessaries» 
the  burthen  would  be  parlidlilbrly  borne 
by  the  labouring  dasses.  He  thought 
not-*-be  was  of  omnion  that  they  would' 
ukimatelv  fidl  on  tae  employers  of  labour, 
and  would  be  only  prejudicial  to  fhe  la-* 
bourers  in  the  same  wav  as  most  other 
taxes  would  be^  inasmucli  aa  they  would 
diminish  the  fund  employed  ift  the  sup- 
port of  labour. 

After  a  desultory  conversattoii)  the 
question  was  put,  That  the  dause  fllH>uld 
sund  part  of  the  bill,  and  carried.*— The 
chancellor  of  the  esichequer,  inibevhig  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  clftdM  which  fol- 
lowed, proposed  that  Stf.  pe^  basheK  iu^ 
part  pajment  of  the  new  duty,  should  be- 
come doe  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  next;  M* 
further  on  the  10th  of  Jaok,  1620;  M.  en 
the  10th  of  Feb. ;  and  the  residue  on  the 
lOtb  of  April.  On  ita  being  understood 
that  this  was  the  clause  whteh  provided 
for  taxing  the  stock  in  hand,  a  divisioa 
took  places  For  the  clause,  175;  Against 
it,  67.  On  the  clause  imposing  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  If.  2d.  on  every  bushel  of 
mdt,  from  the  5th  of  July,  making  the 
whole  duty  per  bushel  9$^  6d.t  a  dirisien 
took  pkces  For  Uie  clause,  171 ;  Against 
it,  B2.  On  the  clause  impoalng  an  addi«' 
tionel  excise  duty  of  4  per  cent  on  tcjtt 
being  readi  several  membersspoke  i^lffst 
it.  At  length,  Mr*  WDton  pthptmed^  a* 
auftmeiidideiit  t#  tbt  elaote— ^  that  96 
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far  cent;  Im  paid  on  cU  teas  sold  at  the 
«a]e»  at  •?  uDder  ^  per  16. ;  aad  100  |Mr 
ceot  OD  all  sold  for  laore  than  2#.  per  lb.'* 
Iht  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  eacpressed 
his  vrHUngntss  to  adopt  this  proiMskioB. 
The  clause  as  amended  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  the  Hoase  resumed* 

CvSVOMSCOHSOLIDATiaNBULL.]!   The 

Hoase  went  into  a  cesamittee  on  this  bill. 
•On  the  clause  being  put,  which  proposed 
a  duty  of  6d.  jper  £•  <m  sheep's  wod  and 
lambs'  wool,  imported  from  amr  part  of 
Europe  on  and  after  the  5th  of  October 
1819,  and  frem  an^  other  part  of  Uie 
world  on  and  after  the  5th  of  January, 
I860, 

Lord  MiHou  said,  the  ^estion  they  had 
Aow  to  decide  was,  whether  the  country 
afaottld  any  Imiger  have  that  great  export 
-tsade  which  constitnted  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  weakh^  whieh  vivified  its  laws,  which 
gave  easployaoent  to  lis  ships,  and  energy 
•to  its  subjects.  Thb  was  a  case  which  had 
encited  the  greatest  witation  throughout 
•tiie  country*  He  held  in  his  haad  80  pe- 
titions, and  his  .hen*  friend  had  more, 
which,  though  he  could  net  lay  tfiem  on 
the  table  consisleativ  with  the  ferau  of 
the  Hotae,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  men- 
tion, to  iftioW  the  feeling  which  prevailed 
on  die  subject.  Of  all  the  new  duties, 
there  was  none  so  impolitic  as  the  new 
tax  upon  the  staple  of  England.  To  sudi 
an  extent  had  the  chancSlor  of  the  ea- 
cheqner  carried  this  system  of  taxation, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  ascertained  ore- 
dsely  what  was  the  minimum  of  vital  air 
upon  which  the  commerce  of  (he  country 
could  eidst;  but  it  would  be  discovered 
too  late  that  the  right  hon.sentlemanhad 
over-reaohed  hiinsSf»  and  that,  instead  of 
increasing  the  revemief  he  had  destroyed 
the  trade  of  the  country.  He  earnestly 
recommerfded  him  to  withdraw  this  most, 
imoolitic  measure* 

Mr.  Wedern  spoke  in  Isvour  of  the  tax. 
The  question  now  to  he  decided  was, 
whether  the  growth  of  wool  in  this  country 
ought  not,  as  mi^  as  possible,  to  be  en- 
couraged? and  whether  foreign  importa-' 
tions  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  ?  Some 
yean  bade  the  insporution  of  foreign  wool 
into  this  country  was  but  3,000,000  lb. ;  it 
gradually  increased  to  79000,0001b.,  from, 
thence  to  S^^OOO^OOO  lb. ;  and  now  by  the 
last  returns  it  amounted  to  14,000,000  lb. 
The  growth  of  British  wool  was  of  course 
proportionahly  decreased,  and  he  hoped 
4hat  the  protecting  duty  now  propostd 


wodid  have  the  eSect  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  these  enormous  importations. 

Mr.  Dickimon  thought  that  it  was  im- 
passible to  manuftcture  our  woollen  doths 
wtthottt  a  certain  portion  of  foreign  wool, 
and  that  this  additioad  tax  would  have  a 
most  inturious  effect* 

Mr.  Huskision  entered  into  a  cdcula- 
tion  to  show,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
this  manu&ctnre  was  consumed  at  home, 
that  any  effect  produced  by  the  proposed 
tax  on  the  foreign  market  would  not  be 
fsk.  The  rate  of  tax  too  was  so  small 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  afect  the 
manttfiictuies.  Beddes,  our  exports  were 
priodpdly  of  Ihe  coarse  and  homcsgrown 
wod,  which  was  not  touched  by  this  tax. 

Mr.  8.  Worthy  thought  this  the  most 
detrimentd  tax  that  codd  be  imposed 
since  foreign  wools  must  form  a  mixture 
in  every  manufiicturd  of  doths. 

Mr.  Sumner  approved  of  this  tax,  as  a 
protecting  dutv  to  the  agriculturists. 

Lord  LoKmes  regarded  this  tax  as  moH 
unseasonable,  impditic,  and  injurious.  It 
would  injure  the  numu&cturers  without 
benefitting  agriodture. 

Mr.  BwrrSl  spdce  in  favour  of  the  tax. 
The  immense  importations  of  com  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  jpowers  of  comt 
and  the  same  diservation  was  applicable 
to  wool. 

Mr.  LyUAoH  remarked  upon  the  ab* 
surdity  of  laying  a  tax  on  tne  manuiac- 
turing  interests  at  this  crisis,  when  the 

SM)r*rates  were  enormously  hicreased. 
e  maintained  that  it  was  not  a  gradud 
increase  of  duty,  and  entreated  the  House 
to  give  to  the  measure  a  more  deliberate 
condderation. 

Mr.  PhiUpt  said,  that  the  measure 
would  not  ody  prove  most  hostile  to  the 
manufactimng  mterest,  but  wodd  also 
prove,  in  its  ultimate  consequence,  to  be 
no  less  detrimentd  to  the  agricuRurd  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Mr.  R.  Hart  Davis  said,  that  Uie  mea- 
sure went  to  violate,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  that  policy  which  the  wisest 
statesmen  amongst  our  forefathers  had 
advised  and  practised  in  the  most  en- 
lightened periods  of  our  histoi^.  All 
tMt;he  had  heard  in  support  of  it  might 
be. summed  up  in  a  few  words>  namely, 
that  we  were  in  want  of  revenue,  and  that 
this  tax  wodd  supply  it— that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  encourageaaent  to  our 
agriculture,  and  that  this  tax  wodd  in- 
crease ^  vdue  of  our  homebred  wooL^- 
Mow  it  appeared  lo  bim»  that  if  ibe  coun* 
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try  wanted  an  increase  of  revenue,  there 
were  other  and  better  modes  of  procuring 
It;   and  that  so  far  from  increasing  our 
revenue,  this  tax  would,  by  reducing  the 
great  staple  manufiajctory  of  woollens,  put 
out  of  employ  a  great  body  of  hrtisans, 
whose  consumption  of  highly-taxed  arti- 
cles, such  as  spirits,  sugar,  salt,  &c.  would 
be  greatly  lessened,  so  that  a  much  larger 
sum  would  be  lost  by  government,  in  the 
indirect  taxation,  than  would  be  collected 
by  the  proposed  tax  on  foreign  wool. 
Added  to  which  this  impolitic  measure 
would  throw  a  laree  body  of  the  manufac- 
turing workmen  for  rehef  upon  the  pa- 
rishes, whereby  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country  would  be  burthened  instead  of 
relieved.    But  it  was  said,  that  the  great 
import  of  foreign  wool  had  lowered  the 
price  of  our  own  growth  of  wools.    Let 
us  look  back  for  twenty  years,  and  expe- 
rience ^ould  prove  the  Wsity  of  this  asser- 
tion.   In  that  time  our  imports  of  foreign 
wool  had  more  than  trebled,  yet  our  own 
wools  had  doubled  in  value.    Was  it  pos- 
sible for  any  measure  to  be  more  short- 
sighted than  a  tax,  which  discouraged  the 
import  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  raw 
materials  of  our  manufactures  ?  There  was 
no  foreign  wool,  however  low  in  quality, 
which,  mixed  with  our  own  wool,  did  not 
produce  a  manufactured  article,  which, 
from  its  very  cheapness,  would  always  in- 
vite consumption.  If  rendered  more  costly, 
the  consumption  was  lost,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  less  quantity  both  of 
'  foreign  and  domestic  wool  was  consumed. 
The  subject  might  he  regarded  in  another 
point  of  view.    What  was  to  become  of 
the  wool  which  our  impolitic  taxation 
would  drive  from  our  shores  ?  Must  it  not 
be  manufactured  by  other  countries,  which 
would  enjoy  a  double  advantage  over  us, 
first  by  saving  the  cost  of  carriage,  and 
secojjdly,  by  the  non-payment  of  this  tax, 
and  would  not  these  advantages  operate 
as  a  bonus  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
25  or  30  per  cent,  when  competing  with 
our  cloth   in  foreign  markets. -—If  this 
should  prove  true,  there  must  be  a  1ms- 
ened  consumption  of  our  own  wools,  the 
prices  of  which  would  of  course  decline, 
and  the  landholder  would  at  last,  but  too 
late,  be  convinced  that  his  interest  and 
that  of  the  mechanic  were  the  same,  and 
that  in  this    case  both   would    equally 
suffer.-^Upon  all    those   articles   which 
were  the  great  materials  of  our  manufac- 
tures, we  had  always  been  cautious  when 
a  (ax  hftd  been  laid  upon  them,  to  allow  a 
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corresponding  drawback  upon  tfaeit  ex- 
portation in  a  manufoctured  state,  and 
this  had  always  been  held  till  now  to  be  a 
wise  policy,  for  the  cheaper  we  could 
afford  to  sell  our  commodities,  the  greater 
would  be  their  consequent  consumption, 
and  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  another 
principle,  that  the  more  we  imported  of 
the  artides  which  foreign  nations  could 
supplv  us  with,  the  more  these  nations 
would  take  in  return  of  those  manufac- 
tures, which  we  were  enabled  to  supply  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  other  countries.  When 
Buonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  he  felt  it  was  a  wise  policy 
(as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  England), 
to  withhold  the  raw  materials  from  our 
manufactures,  because  he  knew  that  if  we 
had  them,  our  machinery  and  other  greait 
local  advantages,  would  enable  us  to  ma- 
nufacture mudi  cheaper  than  other  na- 
tions. The  tax  then  about  to  be  lakl  on 
foreign  wool  was  in  a  great  degree  follow- 
ing up  the  same  policy.  On  the  whole  re- 
view of  this  question,  he  conjured  the 
House  to  pause  and  consider  well  before 
they  passed  into  a  law,  this  most  injudi- 
cious measure  i  It  would  tend  very  consi- 
derably to  lessen  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  consequently  to  throw  its 
workmen  out  of  employ,  and  whilst  it  oc- 
casioned this  injury  to  the  roatiufactarer, 
the  landholder  would  equally  sufer,  and 
he  thought  he  had  demonstrated  that  the 
revenue  would  not  be  increased.  He 
trusted  that  we  should  soon  return  to 
sounder  principles  of  legislation,  and  if 
this  tax  should  be  carried,  that  in  a  future 
session  of  parliament,  its  repeal  would  be 
called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Evans  felt  it  his  duty  to  enter  his 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  present 
tax. 

Mr.  Wilson  assured  the  House,  that 
when  he  informed  them  that  he  intended 
to  say  only  a  few  words,  he  intended  to 
adhere  strictly  to  his  promise.  The  words 
he  had  to  utter  were,  his  downright  abhor- 
rence of  the  tax  now  proposed. 

The  House  divided— For  the  tax,  106; 
Against  it,  63;  The  chairman  then  re- 
ported progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit 
again. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Houd,ay^  June  9U 
Cash  Patmbnts  Bill.]      The  Earl 
of  Harrovohy  rose  to  move  the  order  of 
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the  day  for  commitfing  this  bill.  The 
noble  earl  then  proceeddl  to  describe  the 
clauses  of  the  bill,  as  founded  on  the  re- 
commendations of  the  committees  of  both 
Houses.  In  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
which  had  taken  place,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary that  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
standard  should  be  adopted.  There  were 
different  modes  in  which  this  recororoen* 
dation  might  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Some  considered  the  subject  as  theorists, 
others  examined  it  practically.  Those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bank,  by  the 
power  of  limiting  their  issues,  possessed  a 
control  over  the  exchanf^es  and  the  price 
of  gold,  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
difficulties  and  alarm  which  too  sudden  a 
contraction  of  those  issues  would  create, 
and  therefore  must  approve  of  a  gradual 
return  to  cash-payments.  Those,  on  Uie 
contrary,  who  thought  that  the  abundance 
of  the  paper  circulation  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty,  and  that  gold  and  the 
advantage  of  the  exchanges  would  return 
when  the  operations  of  trade  produced  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  country,  were, 
doubtless,  anxioUs  that  time  should  be 
afforded  for  producing  this  effect.  Besides, 
if  a  sudden  return  to  cash  payments  had 
been  prescribed,  the  Baok  would  have 
been  obliged  to  make  great  increase  of  its 
treasure,  in  doing  which  the  pnce  of  gold 
would  have  been  still  further  augmented. 
The  bill,  therefore,  provided  for  a  pro- 
gressive return  to  casn  payments,  by  pay- 
mento  in  bullion  at  different  prices,  at 
several  successive  periods. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdatone  said,  he  re- 
joiced to  see  this  bill  introduced,  not  only 
because  through  its  enactments  was  to  be 
found  the  best^  road  for  getting  out  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was 
involved,  but  on  account  of  the  sound 
principles  of  economy  and  legislation 
which  it  contained.  It  recognized  a  me- 
tallic standard  as  the  only  safe  foundation 
for  a  circulating  medium.  It  proposed 
regulations  which  inferred  that  the  value 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  price  of  gold 
depended  upon  the  state  of  the  currency. 
It  inferred  that  the  Bank,  or  any  persons 
who  possess  the  noeans  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  currency,  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  influendng  the  ex- 
changes, raising  or  lowering  the  price  of 
gold,  and  altering  the  value  of  every  kind 
of  property.  If  those  prindples  were 
false,  the  bill  was  unnecessary.  It  would 
be  mere  waste  paper,  and  worse  than  use- 
less.   The  billy  therefore,  sanctioned  the 


great  principles  be  had  mentioned,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  system  founded  on 
opposite  principles.  He  hoped  the  coun« 
try  would  never  again  hear  of  the  theories 
founded  on  the  abstract  idea  of  a  pound 
sterling  as  a  unit,  or  a  bank-note  and  a 
shilling  being  in  public  estimation  equal  to 
a  guinea ;  on  the  tendency  of  gold  to  fly 
to  other  countries  where  it  was  dearer, 
without  producing  any  change  of  value ; 
and  other  absurdities  of  that  lund.  These 
theories,  which  had  been  so  ruinous  to  the 
country,  deserved  to  be  stigmatized  as 
they  were  by  the  bill  before  their  lord« 
ships,  every  enactment  of  which  dedared 
their  falsehood.  By  acting  on  them,  the 
country  had  been  overwhelmed  by  an  op- 
pressive mass  of  debt,  and  grinding  system 
of  taxation,  all  the  evils  of  which  were  aug- 
mented by  the  fluctuation  of  value,  debts 
having  been  contracted  at  a  low  price 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  at  a  nigh* 
This  measure,  he  trusted,  would  not  only 
have  the  effect  of  rescuing  the  country 
from  iu  dangerous  situation,  but  of  pladng 
it  on  a  foundation  of  security.  It  was 
necessary  to  endeavour,  in  returning  to 
the  metallic  standard,  to  put  the  country, 
and  the  Bank,  as  a  part  of  the  country, 
to  as  little  difficulty  as  possible.  In  this 
view,  the  plan  recommended  to  parlia- 
ment appeared  to  be  attended  with  every 
practical  advantage.  It  was  calculated 
to  inspire  more  confidence,  and  to  attain 
the  object  desired  with  less  risk  and  danger 
than  any  other.  If  any  thing  struck  him 
as  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  bill, 
it  was  that  part  which  related  to  the  pay- 
ments in  bullion.  In  the  original  plan  it 
was  proposed  to  comjpel  the  purchase  ais 
well  as  the  sale  of  gold  by  the  Bank.  If 
the  Bank  had  been  obliged  to  deliver  notes 
for  gold,  as  well  as  gold  for  notes,  such  a 
regtuation  would  have  kept  the  drculation 
in  a  due  equilibrium.  If  another  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  suggested,  were 
adopted,  namely,  that  of  keeping  certain 
sums  of  money  ready  coined  at  the  mint 
to  exchange  for  bullion,  so  that  the  person 
applying  would  not  have  to  wait,  he  thought 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  sending  a  great 
part  of  the  coin  out  of  the  country,  as  it 
would  on  coming  into  drculation  have  a 
higher  value  than  buUion.  He  therefore 
was  inch'ned  to  think  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  take  a  brassage  or  seignorage 
from  the  coin  (though  to  a  small  amount), 
to  keep  it  in  the  country.— Having  stated 
his  opinion  on  these  pdnts,  he  came  to  the 
clause  which  bad  been  added  to  the  pre- 
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tent  bill,  miUiig  k  kwfiillinr  tiw  Bank  to 
pay  eidaer  lo  bmlkm  at  the  mint  piioe,  or 
in  tlia  fidd  cain  of  the  reahn,  after  May, 
18S1.  la  tbM  proviiioB  he  tiiaa  ditpoaed 
to  ooaoar.  The  existing  law  prohibited 
the  Bank  froan  pqrmg  ai^  of  their  notes 
in  coin  till  the  eK|uration  of  the  reatric* 
tion ;  and  by  this  state  of  the  law,  thitt 
ooifioratioB  might  not  be  able  to  getqoit 
otherwise  oftfawaoeiiniiilated  cash.  Th^ 
■sight  thus  receive  coin  for  thdr  notes 
without  being  flowed  to  pirjr  it  away.. 
He  therefore  approred  of  this  clause, 
wfaidi  •othortsed  the  Bank  to  get  rid  of 
the  coio  in  their  ooffm  for  tatenml  circo- 
iatioB,  if  they  praferred  rim^  it  rather 
than  biillloo<— The  oonsmraiaon  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  wstanifly  led 
bim  to  seme  obaervatioDa  on  the  financial 
aystem  lor  the  year,  of  Which  itforased  a 
fuvt— a  syaten  foraied  not  only  fi»r  the 
preseat  year,  but  he  might  add,  for  fiitare 
ymn.  fie  entirely  mproved  of  the  loan 
made  by  goremmeBt  rar  the- annual  anp- 
plies,  ami  of  that  pait  of  it  especially 
ashich,  without  interferios  with . the  effec- 
tive oparationa  of  the  siiwng  (and,  bor- 
nnrad  a  pan  of  it  for  the  services  of  Uie 
year.  What  lie  had  to  regret  In  viewing 
-the  polioy  of  this  measure  waa,  that  the 
aystem  en  which  it  proceeded  had  not 
l>ee«i  adopted  aooner,  as  by  this  means  a 
cenaideraDle  saving  ai%ht  have  been  ef- 
fected to  the  poblic  smce  1816.  Nothing 
eottkl  pranoa  this  better  than  the  efieot 
which  the  present  loan  had  produced  on 
Ihe  money  maiket,  compared  with  the  re- 
sult anticipated  from  a  difoei^  oourse. 
.Havififf  DO  real  sinking  fund  but  the  ex- 
cess oi  our  iucome  over  our  expenditure, 
Jriie- wisest  course  appeared  to  bin  to  be 
the  laakiog  of  the  nominal  ainking  fund 
aubaervieot'  to  the  loan*  On  the  practical 
eausequeaea  of  the  measure  ^tnis  yter 
adopted,  and  themaaner  in  whidi  it  was 
to  Be  foUowed  up/  he  hada  question  or  two 
to  put  to  ^eoobleead  (Liverpool)  oppo- 
aite*  He  wished  to  know  it  a  sinkmg 
ffiMid  of  1  per  cant  was  to  be  provided  en 
4hat  part  of  the  loan  taken  fran  the  sink- 
4ng  fund  of  the  year,  m  well  as  upoa  that 

I  art  of  it  obtained  from  the  contractort: 
e  ^  not  see  the  necessity  of  following 
:the  old  mtam,  while  its  principle  was  do* 
-parted  from«p^Hamttg  aaid  so  much  re- 
gattiing  ^e  loan,  thera  still  remained  for 
£fan  ^  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
toge  amount  of  famtlon  to  be  caiaedi  as 
M  part  of  the  new 'financial  system;  and 
itmh$  mustaay,  lhat|  ju  juatiee  ^  the 


oouhtry,  fo;^ioeto  piriiamsint,  aiad  la 
jvstioe  to  the  cOHHaitlees  which  had  re* 
commeaded  this  bttl,  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  our  finances  ought  to  have  been 
ddayed  till  the  efiisct  of  the  restoration  of 
our  currency  had  heafi  eaoeitaiaed.  He 
could  have  wished  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  given  of  judging  how  nur  the  return 
to  a  metdlk  standard  would  aftct  the 
amount  oi  emr  existing  revenue,  and  ef 
the  income  of  evary  individual,  before  r — 


(j 


taxes  had heen  imposed.  Thegreatqi 
tioo  with  him  .was,  whether  we  aught  to 
have  SftQQfiOtiL  of  nlw  taxes  in  the  pee- 
sent  state  of  the  countfy,  and  during  the 
progress  of  an  untried  experiaaent  respect- 
ing our  ch«ulation.  The  particular  na* 
ture  of  the  taxes  was  not  maierid  to  dia> 
ouss,  as  in  the  presentatate  of  the  country 
any  tax  would  find  its  way  to  every  olaaa 
of  the  coauauDityt  and  distrtbute  itself 
equally  ever  the  community,  liowever  iaa- 
|>0S6d.  If  parliament  were  to  tax  the  no^ 
cessariesof  thepoor,  they  mast  ooobc  for 
reliefto  the  funds  of  the  rich;  and  what- 
ever was  taken  from  tibe  luxuries  of  ^o 
rich,  must  to  the  aame  amount  diminkk 
their  power  of  employing  the  poor.  But 
wfanle  he  said  this,  he  could  hy  no  meaaa 
agree,  that  these  burdieos  would  affect  no 
class  at  all;  that  they  would  be  so  much 
gained  to  die  revenue  of  the  state  without 
affecting  that  of  individuals ;  in  short,  that 
th&^  were  aaerel  v  taxes  in  the  abstract, 
ana  to  becooae  substantial  when  they  came 
into  the  exehequer.  Renouncing,  as  he 
did,  this  doctrine,  the  only  question  was, 
ought  #e  to  appropriate  in  the  present 
chroumstances  of  the  country  S  millions  of 
money  out  of  the  resources  and  productive 
oapital  of  the  nation,  to.cceate  an  addition 
to  the  treasury  of  the  state  ?  Ought  we  to 
reduce  our  public  debt  by  a  sacrifice  of 
the  funds  that  noaintained  national  in- 
dustry ?  Ou^t  we  to  deprive  the  people 
of  S  millions  of  capital,  which  would  fruo- 
tify  in  their  hands  mudi  more  than  in  those 
of  govemmeat,  to  pay  aportion  of  our 
dd)t  ?  He  thosght  not.  There  were  signa 
and  symptoms  of  a  state  ef  things  in  uas 
countcy  which  proclaimed  the  impolicy  of 
this  aystem.  Besides  many  others  which 
he  would  net  enumerate,  we  saw  not  only 
an  emigration  of  numbers  of  our  people, 
but  an  emigration  of  capital,  whiph  would 
be  increased  by  new  taxes.  He  oaUed 
upon  their  lordshqis  to  say,  whether  they 
would  choose  a  moment  of  ^ao  asuch  on- 
oertatoty  tegavdiag  our  curcem^,  to  aettle 
tlmatata  of  tho  oatioQal  income,  wlwki 
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neither  tbt  Home  sor  thtf  wewaoent 
could  ekher  tell  the  amount  c?  the  lAcri* 
fices  which  the  new  taxes  oofM  occasion 
to  the  people,  nor  the  efect  they  would 
haire  on  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The 
course  most  coneistent  with  the  pi^lic 
inteceat  appeared  to(  him  to  be,  to  post- 
pone any  new  taKea  till  we  had  adjusted 
and  ascertained  the  amount  of  our  exist- 
ing revenue  in  the  restored  circsrtation, 
the  effects  of  whidi  we  then  conld  mea- 
sure. 

The  Earl  of  Lketfool  sttd,  that  the 
present  bill  had  met  with  no  opposition, 
and  required  no  defetice.  He  would  mily 
say,  with  a  reference  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  expediency  of  having  a 
metallic  standard,  that  thongh  he  had 
formerly  differed  in  opinion  from  the  noble 
lords,  opponte  regarding  the  excess  of 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  Bank  restrictira,  he  had 
always  maintained  that  the  restriction 
ought  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
af^  the  war ;  that  we  were  never  safe 
tai  we  had  traced  back  onr  steps,  and  had 
returned  to  a  sound  currency ;  that  the 
restriction  waa  only  to  be  temporary,  and 
ought  not  to  lest  beyond  the  existence  of 
thenecoMfity  which  justified  it;  hot  he 
had  always  contended  that  the  facilities 
which  the  restrictiott  gave  had  mainly 
contributed  to  enable  us  to  carry  the  war 
to  a  successful  issue.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, commend  the  system  as  a  permanent 
one.  Having  said  thus  much,  he  would 
not  go  further  into  the  subject.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  him,  that 
th»  most  vital  question,  after  an  investi- 
gation by  committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  after  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
the'  most  enh'ghtened  individuals  of  the 
country,  had  been  decided  consistently 
with  the  genend  opinion  of  those  who  had 
studied  or  understood  it.  The  noble  lord 
had  properly  brought  forward  the  other 
parts  of  the  financial  system,  and  )ie  would 
now  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  he  had 
said.  In  the  first  year  of  the  peace,  par- 
liament had  remitted  18,000,00M.  of 
taxes,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  go- 
vernment, if  thta  remission  had  not 
taken  pkce^  the  nnfbnd^  debt  might  have 
been  reduced^  and'  the  restriction  been 
sooner  removed.  Such  being  the  case, 
government  was  obliged  to  depend  on 
eiqpedients.  The  present  biU,  after  a  long 
examination,  was  thought  necessary.  He 
should  have  wished  the  whole  subject  to 
have  been  delayed  to  another  year ;  but 
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as  cwcomstanc^  had  ordered  otherwise, 
it  was  proper  to  take  a  full  view  of  our' 
finandal  situation.  The  country  was  en- 
titled to  say — *<  Do  not  take  half  measures, 
make  the  inouirv  about  to  be  instituted 
effectoid,  and  adopt  a  general  and  per- 
manent systenK*'  Om:  geaersi  Randal 
^tem  was  connected  with  die  Btok,  m 
when  parliament  proposed  to  pay  up  the 
Bank  advances,  it  brooght  on  the  consi« 
deration  of  a  mater  loan.  Government 
then  said,  <<  You  see  the  great  e^rts 
that  mast  be  raade^  you  perceive  the 
pressure  on  enr  finances;  teSl  what  is  ne« 
cessaty  to  be  done ;  teU  the  country  what 
they  most  bear  to  place  our  flnancidf 
mtew  on  »  basis  of  security.*^  To  do 
tnis,  ^ovemnsenC  c^ould  not  impose  taxes- 

S  driblets.  The  people  said,  <^Showu^ 
that  you  w«>t,  propose  a  connected 
Sscem,  and  we  wHl  make  an  effort.**  If 
i»  system  were  adopted,  we  should  want 
no  more  loaOs,  no  more  taxation,  dmring^ 
the  continuance  of  peaces  The  noble 
marqois  had  asked,  whether  it  were  in- 
tended to  keep  up  the  mechittety  of  tiie  . 
sinking  fund.  There  were  two  questions 
on  this  subject  which  it. war  very  fnr- 
portant  to  consider.  He  had  fdways  said, 
that  e  Actual  sinking  fund  thete  was  none: 
there  was  none  beyond  the  suiplus  of  our 
iaoome  over  our  expenfiture  in  idl  its 
branches.  But  as  long  as  the  nominal 
sinking  fund  existed,  the  country  never 
couM  tax  the  government,  or  the  pariia« 
ment  with  any  breach  of  faith,  although 
they  borrowed  to  render  it  ineftctivew 
As  lon^as  the  nomina>  sin  king  fund  lasted, 
the  national  creditor  could  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  whatever;  and,  tberefore,^ 
the  question  of  the  nominal  sinking  fund, 
whether  their  lordships  adhered  to  it  or 
not)  cocdd  not  influence  theconsideratton 
of  the  question  then  before  tbein.  What- 
ever course  they  might  think  proper  to 
adoDt,  the  deficiency  of  the  smking  fimd 
ought  to  be  made  up.  But,  in  his  opimoiH 
it  was  not  judicious  to  decide  the  question 
proposed  by  the  noble  marquis  at  preseht. 
It  was  important  to  this  country  that  it 
should  look  to  asurplus  revenue ;  and  was 
a  surplus  revenue  or  2,500  000^  sufficient 
for  a  debt  of  800,000,000^?  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  extinction  of  the  national 
ddH  would  be  any  benefit  to  the  country; 
but  their  locdships  woidd  not  do  tiieir  duty 
to  themselves  or  to  posterity,  if  tbey  did 
not  look  to  somd  diminution  of  that  debt. 
There  was  not  a  country  in  Eurone  which 
had  not  adopted  our  system ;  and  France, 
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Austria,  and  every  other  nation  had  ac- 
companied it  with  a  sinking  fund.  Should 
not  this  country,  then,  in  a  period  of 
peace,  put  its  finances  upon  an  equal 
footing  at  least  with  that  of  all  other 
countries  ?  France  had  now  a  sinlung  fund 
of  1  per  cent  upon  her  capitaL  A  great 
country  must  have  a  surplus  of  revenue 
above  her  expenditure.  This  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  to  enable  her 
to  discharge  th^  ordinary  expenses  pf  go- 
Temment,  but  to  give  her  the  means  of 
providing  for  those  who  were  entitled  to 
ber  generosity  and  gratitude.  The  same 
principles,  in  fact,  applied  to  a  state  as 
to  an  individual.  With  this  view  of  the 
subject,  he  conceived  that  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  was,  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  about  1  per  cent  on  the  capital 
of  our  debt.  He  should  think  that,  with 
that  provision,  the  country  would  have 
the  means,  not  only  of  recovering  from 
its  present  burdens,  but  of  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  a  future  war.  The  amount 
of  taxation  now  proposed  #as  3,000,000/., 
leaving  a  sinking  fUnd  of  about  5,000,000/. 
If  he  were  not  much  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  the  revenue,  at  a  short 
period,  the  country  would  arrive  at  that 
point  when  we  should  have  a  clear  sinking 
fund,aboveits  expenditure,  of  8,000,000/.; 
and  his  opinion  was,  that  if  the  country 
hadonce  a  clear  sinking  fund  of  8,000,000/., 
that  fund  need  not  increase  further,  and 
there  would  be  the  means  of  relieving  the 
countnr  to  the  amount  of  400,000/.  a  year, 
from  the  burthens  of  the  present  system. 
We  might  then  look  forward  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  or  to  the  renewal  of 
war,  without  any  alarm.  He  conceived 
that  no  taxes  could  be  imposed  which 
would  have  so  little  pressure  as  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  congratulated 
the  House  that  this  measure,  and  the 
opinions  now  entertained  by  the  most  in- 
telligent ranks  of  society,  had  given  the 
deatn-blow  to  those  principles  which  had 
80  long  prevailed  in  the  country.  Look- 
ing at  this  subject  in  every  point  of  view, 
lie  was  one  of  those  who  said  that  it  had 
been  much  misunderstood.  He  thought 
that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  acted  a  part  which  did  them  the 
highest  honour.  By  the  act  of  restriction, 
their  lordships  had,  in  fact,  transferred  to 
the  Bank  of  JBngland  what  was  once  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  power  and  pride 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown— the  right 
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of  regulating  the  currency  of  the  country,  t 
The  noble  earl  then  repeated  the  opinions 
which  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency,  and  c(mteoded  that  they  were 
correct.  He  thought  that  the  imposition, 
of  5,000,000/.  of  taxes,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  an  act  of  the  grossest  in- 
justice. Granting  that  it  was  necessair 
to  make  a  sinking-fund  of  5,000,000/., 
was  it  not  necessary  to  give  the  country 
a  little  respite  from .  taxation  ?  Nobody 
who  consioered  the  state  of  our  manu-. 
factures  could  think  of  imposmg  3,000,000/. 
of  taxes  without  trembling  for  the  con* 
sequences.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at 
a  sinking  fund  with  convenience  to  the 
country,  was  to  allow  taxation  to  relax 
for  a  moment,  in  order  that  it  might  at« 
tain  that  object. 
The  bill  was  then  committed. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday 9  June  21. 

FoRsioK  Enlistment  Bill.]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  readioz 
of  this  bill, 

Sir  W.  Scoti  said,  it  was  ^oite  unneces- 
sary  for  him  to  argue,  that  it  was  just  and 
proper  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  be- 
tween a  country  and  its  colonies,  when 
that  country  was  bound  to  us  in  the  tiea 
of  amity,  by  existing  treaties;  When  he 
said  a  strict  neutrality,  he  meant  a  neu- 
trality which  consisted  in  a  complete  ab- 
stinence, not  only  from  absolute  warftpre, 
butfrom  the.giving  of  any  kind  of  assistance 
to  either  one  side  or  the  other.  The  very 
meaning  of  the  word  neutrality  impliedf, . 
that  they  were  to  withhold  succour  from 
both'  parties.  This  was  the  doctrine  laid 
down  oy  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  particularly  referred  to  a  very 
eminent  writer,  Vattely  who  had  stated  his 
opinion  on  this  point.  He  said, "  In  order 
to  view  this  question  properly,  one  must 
distinguish  what  a  nation  ought  to  do,  if 
it  pretended  to  be  perfectly  neutral  whilst 
a  war  ia  carrying  on  between  an  ally  and 
some  other  state.  Whilst  a  nation  choose 
to  remain  in  that  state,  it  ought,  in  every 
thing,  to  preserve  the  most  exact  neutral- 
ity. It  ought  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
no  succour,  either  of  troops,  or  arms,  or 
any  thing  else  serviceable  in  carrying  on 
war.  I  say,  absolutely  no  ,  succour."^ 
Grotius  had  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  in  a  similar  manner.  It  had  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  question,, 
been  insinuatedi  that  it  was  quite  fit  thia. 
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country  should  afford  to  the  South  Ame- 
ricans  succour  both  iu  troops  and  arms. 
This  was  not  a  doctrine  that  ought  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  deliberative  assembly, 
although  supported  by  general  sympathy, 
in  accordance  with  the  national  wishes, 
and  aided  and  invigorated  by  feelinss 
which  were  connected  with  commercial 
speculations.  To  listen  to  this  was  to  act 
unjustly  to  one  of  the  parties,  by  depriv- 
ing him,  while  in  a  state  of  amity  with  us, 
of  that  pr^ponderance  of  power  which  he 
would  otherwise  en|ov*  He  was  far  from 
saying  that  cases  mieht  notarise,  in  which 
a  third  party  would  be  fully  justified  in 
assisting  the  oppressed;  but  such  cases 
deserved  the  deepest  consideration — and 
MO  country  could  be  released  from  the 
operation  of  its  neutrality,  unless  it  gave 
notice  that  it  meant  to  change  its  line  of 
conduct.  While  a  country  remained  in 
that  situation  it  had  no  right  to  practise 
hostile  conduct.  If  it  did  interpose 
k  must  be  in  an  open  manner — by  an 
open  declaration  of  war.  In  naming 
these  conditions,  he  described  them  as 
the  duties  of  states — because  it  was  the 
duty  and  the  right  of  states,  and  not  of 
individuals,  to  determine  on  whatmi^ht 
be  done  during  the  existence  of  treaties* 
There  could  be  no  solecism  more  injurious 
in  itself,  or  more  mischievous  in  its  conse- 
quences, than  to  argue  that  the  subjects  of 
a  state  had  a  right  to  act  amicably  or 
hostilely  with  reference  to  other  countries, 
without  any  interposition  of  the  state  itself. 
It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  press 
these  considerations,  because  all  the  ar- 
guments that  he  had  heard  on  the  subiect 
had  fully  admitted,  that  it  was  the  n^ht 
of  states,  and  of  states  only,  to  determine 
whether  thev  would  continue  neutral,  or 
assume  a  belligerent  attitude — that  Uiey 
had  the  power  of  preventing  their  subjects 
from  becominff  belligerent,  if  they  pleased 
to  exert  it.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  fully 
admitted,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  possessed  that  right,  which  was 
essential  to  its  safety  and  sovereignty. 
Indeed,  he  thousht  some  surprise  had 
been  expressed  when  this  right  was  called 
into  question,  or  made  matter  of  dispute 
-i-but  the  doubt  was,  in  fact,  hung  upon 
other  circumstances.  It  had  been  said, 
that  all  governments,  and,  of  course  our 
own,  had  admitted,  in  some  instances, 
those  individual  interpositions— that  there 
were  several  circumstances,  which  on  the 
present  occasion,  ought  to  have  induced 
the  British  goverament  to  allow  tbdr 
(VOL.Xi;.X 
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subjects  to  assist  the  South  Americans 
and  that,  in  fact,  individuals  had  embarked  * 
in  it,  in  consequence  of  the  government 
not  having  prohibited  it  before.  Now,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  proclamationa 
had:  been  issued  on  the  subject— and  that 
persons  had  proffered  their  assistance  in 
utter  violation  and  contempt  of  those  in- 
struments which  formerly  warned  them 
against  such  a  proceeding.  With  respect 
to  fthe  other  point,  he  would  again  say, 
that  Uie  considerations  were  such  as  could 
not  be  decided  on  by  individuals,  but  must 
be  judged  of  by  the  state,  which  alone 
possessed  the  proper  facilities  for  judging 
whether  individual  interposition  should 
or  should  not  be  admitted.  Many  ancient 
instances,  he  knew,  could  be  adduced, 
where  a  permission  to  act  as  belligerents 
was  given  to  individuals,  without  impuen- 
ing  the  neutrality  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belonged.  Of  these  instances,  he 
must  observe,  that  they  were  most  of  them 
of  a  date  antecedent  to  those  times  when 
Grotius,  and  Pufiendorf,  and  the  other 
eminent  writers  on  the  law  of  i^ations, 
had  elucidated  the  subject.  In  those 
periods,  the  law  was  very  little  under- 
stood, and, still  more  laxly  acted  on. 
They  all  knew  that  the  Romans,  when  at 
war,  held  every  state  that  did  not  assbt 
them  to  be  an  enemy— so  that  the  words 
hoiHs  aadtnaldUiis  were  almost  synoni- 
mous  terms.  In  more  modem  times,  the 
combination  of  states,  for  purposes  of 
amity,  was  recognised  and  held  to  be  sa- 
cred— they  were  not  fettered  by  such  a 
principle  as  that  which  he  had  alluded  to. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  up  to  a 
later  period  (and  these  were  the  times 
which  gentlemen  who  took  a  different  view 
of  the  question  had  selected^  it  was  a  well 
known  fact,  that  all  Chnstendom  was 
divided  into  two  great  parties  the  Protes- 
tants and  the  Catholics.  In  the  war 
between  Holland  and  Spain  the  principle 
acted  on  was  this,  that  the  subjects  of 
Protestant  countries  supported  the  one 
party,  and  the  subjects  of^  Catholic  states 
the  other.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  agreement, 
the  Protestants  made  common  cause  with 
Protestants— the  Catholics  with  Catho- 
lics; but  this  created  no  difference 
between  the  states  to  which  the  parties 
respectively  belonged.  In  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  French  army,^  while  the  fecusapts 
who  fled,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  assisted  the  Eng^ 
(4KJ 
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liih*  With  retptct  to  them,  a  tort  of 
agreement  was  entered  into,  tliat  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  subjects  of 
the  states  against  which  they  bore  arms, 
although,  in  fact,  they  were  so.  In  the 
case  of  the  Swiss,  it  was  well  known  that 
their  government  lent  out  troops  for  the 
xnilitary  service  of  other  nations,  without 
hazarding  any  imputation  of  breach  of 
neutrality.  But  these  were  isolated  cases, 
and  did  not  warrant  such  a  general  prin- 
ciple as  was  now  sought  to  be  established. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
adverted  to  the  argument  urged  on  the 
opposite  side,  that  the  treaty  was  opposed 
to  the  coromerclal  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Admitting  the  fact,  which  he,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit,  he  contended,  that 
the  interests  of  the  country  should  not 
stand  in  the  wa^  of  treaties,  or  of  the  ho- 
nour of  the  nation,  which  was  pledged  to 
their  performance,  neither  should  the  sup- 
posed weakness  of  Spain  have  any  other 
effect  upon  our  councils,  than  to  induce  a 
greater  degree  of  respect  and  delicacy  in 
the  performance  of  our  enga^ments. 
After  some  other  observations  which  were 
not  audible  in  the  gallery,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  sat  down  amid 
cheers  from  the  ministerial  side. 

Mr.  Scarlettt  afler  paying  some  high 
complimenta  to  the  speaker  who  had 
preceded  him,  observed,  that  if  it  either 
nad  been  or  could  be  made  out,  that  aid 
bad  been  giv^n  to  ooe  of  the  belligerent 
parties  exclusively,  the  arguments  which 
the*  House  had  just  heard  would  be  per- 
fectly unanswerable ;  but  as  no  such  case 
had  been  madjs  out,  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
which  he  had  drawn,  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness and  felicity.  He  bad  quoted  the 
opinion  of  Vattel,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  neutral  state  to  prevent  assistance  being 
given  by  its  members  to  either  of  two 
belKgerent  parties,  and  bad  passed  enco- 
mioros  upon  that  writer,  which  he  did  not 
expect  to  have  heard  from  such  a  quarter. 
That  writer,  though  gifted  with  great 
ingenuity,  was  not  much  distinguished  for 
the  solidity  of  his  conclusions,  and  this 
circumstance  might  be  accounted  for  by 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  written  his  book.  Now, 
though  he  could  not  quote  chapter  and 
yerse  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
done,  he  believed  that  this  very  writer, 
for  whose  opinions  so  much  deference  was 
demanded;  nad  somewhere  said,  that  this 
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strict  rule  of  neutrality  admitted  of  tome 
exceptions,  and  had  instanced,  as  an 
example  of  it,  the  case  of  Switzerland, 
which,  without  anv  ipapeachment  of  its 
neutrality,  was  allowed  to  let  out  its 
troops  to  any  power  who  chose  to  engage 
them.  If  there  was  any  authority  in  this 
exception,  he  could  not  see  that  any  cir^ 
cumstances  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the 
conduct  of  this  country,  which  rendered 
its  neutrality  matter  of  doubt,  or  'which 
prevented  it  from  having  the  benefit  of 
this  exception.  The  question  now  before 
them  was,  not  whether  they  should  sive 
assistance  to  either  of  the  two  contending 
parties,  or  whether  they  should  prohibit 
their  subjects  from  domg  that  wnich,  by 
all  their  previous  laws,  they  had  been 
allowed  to  do ;  but  whether  they  should 
allow  a  belligerent  nation  to  demand  of 
them  to  alter  their  laws  in  order  to  pro-* 
vide  for  the  security  of  its  interest.  Now, 
he  maintained,  that  no  belligerent  had  a 
right  to  make  such  a  demand,  and  argued 
that,  if  the  present  bill  were  passed  into 
a  law,  its  result  would  be  to  prevent  vo- 
lunteers from  entering  into  the  service  of 
those  who  were  called  the  Spanish  Insur- 
gents, without  a  license  from  the  Crown, 
many  of  which,  as  he  was  informed,  had 
been  granted  to  British  officers  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  though  they  had  not 
been  granted  to  those  m  the  service  of 
the  opposite  party.  It  had  been  said,  oq 
a  former  occasion,  that  if  we  were  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  we 
ought  to  give  or  to  deny  the  same  assist- 
ance to  both  the  contending  parties,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  grant  to  one  of  them 
what  we  prohibited  to  the  other.  With 
this  doctrine  he  perfectly  agreed,  though* 
he  could  not  discern  that  we  were  bound 
in  consequence  of  it  to  change  the  nature 
of  our  institutions.  If  any  foreign  power 
were  to  soake  such  a  demand  of  our 
government,  there  was  a  ready  answer 
which  government  ought  to  give  to  it* 
It  was  this— *<  The  control  whi^h  we 
possess  over  our  subjects  is  not  so  abso- 
lute as  to  permit  us  to  prohibit  them  from 
doing  one  thing,  and  to  enjoin  them  to  do 
another:  we  therefore  cannot. consent  to 
such  application  as  you  are  now  making 
to  us."  **  Then,"  says  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  "  no  such  application  has  been 
made  to  the  government  as  that  to  which 
you  allude;"  and  yet,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  somewhat  inconsistently, 
he  asserts,  that  such  an  application  mighl 
be  justifiably  made.    The  right  hon.  gen-> 
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tleman  was  certainly  more  likely  to  know 
than  lie  himeelf  was,  whether  such  an  ap* 
plication  had  or  had  not  been  made ;  hot, 
in  the  last  debate  on  this  question,  it 
seemed  to  be  very  generally  admitted  that 
some  bint  or  intimation  from  a  foreign 
power  had  given  rise  to  the  present  mea- 
sure. That  debate  had  been  conducted 
with  becoming  temper;  and,  whenever 
allusions  to  foreign  sovereigns  had  been 
made,  they  had  been  made  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  circumstances  would  permit ; 
BOt  that  he  was  inclined  to  concede  that 
it  was  requisite  to  treat  the  crowned 
heads'  of  foreign  states  with  any  peculiar 
respect,  when  it  was  reauisite  to  canvass 
their  conduct  in  that  House— no,  the 
freedom  of  debate  required  a  corres- 
ponding freedom  of  language ;  but  that 
It  was  not  proper  to  indulge  in  any  useless 
or  unnecessary  virulence  against  them. 
The  hon.  and  learned  raeml^r  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue,  that  the  government  of 
this  country  was  not  called  upon  by  any 
treaty  between  it  and  Spain,  or  any  strong 
and  imperious  necessity,  to  pass  so  ex- 
traordinary a  law  as  that  which  was  now 
proposed  to  the  House.  The  treaty  made 
with  Spain  in  1814  did  not  contain  any 
stipulation  which  could  warrant  the 
Spanish  govermnent  in  demanding  from 
Ike  British  government  any  prohibitory 
measure  like  the  present ;  ana  from  the 
absence  of  such  a  stipulation,  he  inferred 
the  non-existence  of  any  necessity  for 
acceding  to  it.  That  treaty  merely  sti* 
pulated,  that  bis  Britannic  majesty  should 
not  supply  the  Insurgent  provinces  with 
arms,  ammunition,  or  warlike  stores,  but 
did  not  prohibit  any  of  his  subjects  from 
entering  into  the  service  either  of  the  In- 
surgents or  of  Spain  itself.  The  exporta* 
tion  of  warlike  stores  coidd  be  prevented 
by  a  proclamation  from  the  Crown ;  but  it 
was  requisite  to  apply  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  before  a  British  subject  could 
be  hindered  from  employing  his  talents 
and  his  services  in  whatever  quarter  of 
the  globe  he  chose. — The  hon.  and  learned 
member  then  took  a  review  of  the  statutes 
forbiddinjT  the  exportation  of  warlike 
stores.  The  first  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  find,  and  was  lilterwards  en- 
forced by  the  22nd  of  George  2nd,  cap. 
14,  whicji,  in  addition  to  the  former  pro- 
hibited articles,  added  saltpetre,  which  was 
not,  under  certain  penalties,  to  be  ex- 
ported without  a  license  granted  by  the 
bnff  in  council.  Now,  it  was  worth  the 
whOe  «rthe  House  to  coonder  that  this 


prohibition  had  been  relaxed  to  Spain, 
while  it  had  been  rigidly  enforced  towards 
the  colonies ;  and,  therefore,  as  Spain  had 
not  been  at  war  with  any  other  power, 
except  her  own  colonies,  since  the  time 
that  this  prohibition  had  been  proclaimed,* 
he  wished  to  know,  whether  this  was  act- 
ing impartial^  in  the  dispute  between 
them.  Indeed,  his  wondered  how  we 
could  talk  of  the  strictness  of  our  neu« 
trality,  while  licenses  were  granted  to 
those  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  and  denied  to  those  in 
the  service  of  the  independents,  and 
while  arms  were  allowed  to  be  exported 
to  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  not  to  the 
ports  of  South  America.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  then  argued,  that  though 
our  interest  might  incline  us  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  more  than  that  of 
the  mother  country,  we  ought  to  prefer 
our  honour  and  our  good  faith  to  our 
interest:  he  (Mr.  Scarlett)  said  so  too$ 
our  honour  and  our  good  faith  ought  to  be 
preserved  free  from  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion, and  this  could  only  be  efibcted  by 
our  showing  the  same  impartiality  to  the 
two  parties  which  were  now  opposed  to 
each  other.  We,  who  had  been  the  firsi 
persons  to  call  upon  the  Americans  to 
revolt ;  we,  who  had,  in  the  proclamation 
of  sir  Thomas  Picton,  bacxed  by  the 
signature  of  a  cabinet  minister,  promised 
them  our  assistance  and  protection  if  they 
did  revolt,  ought  not  to  be  the  first  in 
taking  measures  to  prevent  the  suecess  of 
that  revolt;  especially  as  it  was  well 
known,  that  when  we  offered  to  become 
mediators  in  the  dispute,  our  mediation 
was  acceded  to  by  the  Independent,  and 
refused  by  the  Spanish  government.  We 
were  adding,  therefore,  a  new  misde* 
meaner  to  those  already  defined  in  our 
laws ;  not.  Indeed,  bv  prohibiting  foreign 
enlistment  by  the  wholesale  f  for  that  he 
considered  to  be  a  high  nusdemeanor 
already),  but  by  preventing  our  fellow 
countrymen  from  promoting  their  interests 
ill  a  foreign  country.  "  But,  then,"  say 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  **  the  change  of 
circumstances  has  so  far  weakened  thei 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,4hat  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  new  legislative  enactments,  in 
order  to  revive  that  part  of  it  which  front 
desuetude  has  ^len  into  oblivion  ;*'  mean- 
ing by  this,  he  supposed,  to  argue  tliac 
the  Crown  had  the  power  of  prohibiting 
its  subjects  from  enffagrog  in  the  quarrels 
of  other  nations.  Into  that  question  he 
would  not  then  enter,  though  ba  oould 
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not  help  expretttng  a  hope,  diat  the 
House  of  Commons  would  never  add  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  make  our  own  government 
more  like  those  of  foreisn  nations,  or  in 
order  to  render  it  capiu>l6  of  enforcing 
those  niceties  in  the  laws  of  nations  which 
were  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
He  could  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  be  so  generous  as  to  sacrifice  to 
Spain,  not  merely  the  welfare  of  our  com* 
mercial  interests  which  we  should  by 
enacting  the  present  measure,  but  also 
our  character  for  good  faith,  which  was 
so  strongly  implicated  in  it.— He  then 
made  a  snort  recapitulation  of  his  former 
arguments,  and  informed  the  House,  that 
he  could  not  feel  that  apathy  which  some 
hon.  members  did  upon  the  present  ques* 
tion :  that  he  could  not  do  so  might  be 
attributed  to  his  coostitutiop,  and  the 
form  of  government  under  which  he  had 
the  happiness  of  living ;  however,  so  fiir 
from  tnmking  that  there  was  any  cause 
for  restraining,  he  thought  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  indulging  the  warmth  of 
his  feelings  upon  it. 

M^«  Robert  Grant  said,  that,  could  he 
have  seen  this  subject  in  the  same  light 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  he  certainly  should  not  have  been 
apt  to  vote  in  support  of  the  present  bill, 
still  less  to  stand  publicly  forth  in  its 
defence,  and  least  of  all  to  select  this  as 
the  occasion  of  his  presenting  himself  for 
the  first  time  to  the  mdulgent  attention  of 
the  House.  So  far,  indeed,  he  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  view  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  other  gentlemen  on  the 
same  side  of  the  ilouse  had  taken  of  the 
question,— that  it  was  one  of  vital  im- 

Eortance, — that  it  was  one  in  which  the 
onour  and  character  of  the  country  were 
most  deeply  committed,-* but  he  believed 
they  were  committed  in  a  different  manner 
and  on  a  different  stake  from  that  which 
those  gentlemen  had  contemplated.  It 
seemeo,  indeed,  clear  to  him,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  reasoning  employed 
by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  involved  the 
xnost  radical  mconsistencies ;  —  that  their 
arguments  wer|^  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  at  war  with  the  conclusion  which 
they  aimed  at  establishing. 

Whatever  differences  of  sentiment  might 
prevail  on  this  subject,  there  were  two 
propositions,  on  one  of  which  there  was 
confessedly  an  agreement  of  opinion,  and 
on  the  other  no  variance  could  possibly 
be  anticipated.    The  fixst  of  these  pro- 
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positions  was,  that  the  treaty  made  with 
Spain  in  1814,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  was,  with  all  the  obligationa 
growing  out  of  it,  to  be  fkithfoliy  ob- 
served :  the  second,  that  if  for  any  reason 
whatever,  whether  it  were  from  motives 
of  humanity,  from  considerations  of  policy, 
or  from  the  dictate  of  prindple,  the  strict 
observance  of  that  treaty  was  become  im- 
practicable or  unadvisable,  our  proper 
course  was,  not  to  take  refuge  in  a  hollow, 
an  insincere,  an  equhrocal  observance  of 
it,  but  to  start  forth  at  once  into  the 
attitude  of  open  and  avowed  hostility.— 
These  points  being  settled,  the  next  ques- 
tion, and  that  which  must  supply  die 
basis  of  all  discussion  respecting  the  pro- 
posed bill,  was,  What  was  the  proper 
construction  of  the  treaty  of  1814,  and 
did  it  or  did  it  not  place  iis  in  such  a  re- 
lation with  Spain,  as  was  inconsistent  with 
the  permission  of  those  levies  of  troops 
for  the  war  in  South  America  whidi  It 
was  the  oblect  of  the  bill  to  prevent? 
And  here  he  found  his  first  example  of 
that  mconsistency  in  the  arguments  used 
against  the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred* 
An  hon.  gentleman  (sir  J.  Mackintosh), 
in  a  speech  on  a  former  night,  which  to 
mention  was  to  praise,  had  stigmatised 
the  treaty  as  ailiounting  to  a  virtual  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies and  of  alliance  with  the  mother  coun- 
try of  Spain  :~yet  it  was  uniformly  the 
argument  of  that  hon.  gentleman,  and  of 
all  those  who  had  opposed  the  present 
bill,  that,  according  to  the  strictest  con- 
struction, the  treaty  required  of  us  nothhig 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  a  cold 
neutrality  in  the  present  contest.  These 
things  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Grant)  great 
inconsistencies :— he  could  not  possibly 
reconcile  them :~  he  could  not  possibly 
understand  how  that  could  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  colonies,  which 
yet  was  consistent  with  our  permittmg 
them  to  draw  entire  armies  out  of  our 
own  population,  or  how,  with  respect  to 
Old  Spain,  we  could  possibly  imagine, 
that  a  stipulation  of  dose  alliance  might 
duly  be  fulfilled  by  a  conduct  of  c^d 
neutrality. 

On  the  point  of  construction,  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  ingeniously 
contended,  that  the  new  measures  to 
which  the  government  was  pledged  by 
the  treaty,  must  evidently  be  confined  to 
measures  preventing  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammumition,  and  not  relate  to 
measures  directed  against  the  levies  for 
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South  America;  because,  bj our  knr,  the 
crown,  which  made  the  treaty,  was  com* 
potent  of  itself  to  one  of  these  objects, 
while  the  other  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  parliament.  The  learned  gentle- 
man's argument  was,  that  the  executive 
goTemment  must  be  understood  to  have 
stipulated  for  that  which  was  in  its  own 
power,  and  not  for  that  which  was  not  in 
Its  own  power.  Now,  all  this  might  be  very 
well  witti  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  by  ut ;  but  how  diet  it  bear  on 
the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  Spanish 
government?  Surely  it  should  be  re* 
membered,  that  Spain  was  to  read  this 
treaty,  not  by  the  lisht  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, but  by  that  of  the  law  of  nations.— - 
Spain  knew  nothing  of  the  distinctions  that 
might  prevail  in  our  municipal  code.  She 
knew  no  other  rule  of  construction  but 
that  which  public  law  supplied,  and  must 
understand  this  treaty  to  imply  the  same 
obligations  when  coming  from  England, 
as  would  fairly  be  deemed  to  attach  to 
it,  had  it  been  oflered  her  by  any  other 
European  power. 

For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Grant  said,  he 
could  not  read  this  treaty  in  any  other 
way  than  as  an  engagement  on  our  part 
wiui  the  government  of  Spain,  that  we 
should  remain  neutral  hi  the  war  between 
that  government  and  her  revolted  colonies. 
This  was  the  impression  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  made  on  any  impartial  mind, 
looking  at  the  document  in  question  as 
addressed  to  the  common  sense  and  popu- 
lar feeling  of  mankind.— It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  anjr  critical  or  technical 
disquisitions  respecting  the  effect  of  par- 
ticular terms  or  stipulations ;— the  treaty, 
fidrly  viewed,  bound  us  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality ;  and,  of  course,  to  adopt  any 
measures  that  might  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  due  fulfilment  of  that  pur- 
pose— And  here  it  was  not  unimportant 
to  remark' a  distinction  pointed  out  by  all 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations;  namdy,  the 
distinction  between  a  voluntary  and  a 
stipulated  neutndity.  A  voluntary  neu- 
trality was,  in  its  very  terms,  one  from 
which  the  neutral  might  depart  at  plea- 
sure. Such  departure  might  be  very 
unadvisable,  but  it  was  necessarily  a  matter 
of  option.  To  break  a  voluntary  neutra- 
lity, might  be  impolitic,  might  be  unfeel- 
ing, might  be  wrong,— as  war  might  be 
impolitic,  and  unfeeling,  and  wrong,— but 
it  did  not  involve  the  specific  oflfence  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  nor  could  a  deviation  from 
a  vohintary  neutrality  with  respect  to  one 


of  two  belligerents,  furnish  any  reason'fbr 
the  breach  of  a  plighted  neutrality  with 
resjpect  to  the  other. 

Such,  then,  was  the  relation  in  which 
this  treaty  had  placed  us  with  Spain ;  and 
then  two  questions  arose ;  first,  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  that  relation,  that 
we  should  permit  the  Spanish  colonists  to 
supply  themselves  with  large  levies  of 
troops  from  this  country ;  and  if  not,  then 
secondly,  whether  the  measure  now  in 
question  was  requisite  and  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  those  levies* 

On  the  first  of  these  questions,  Mr* 
Grant  said,  he  felt  himself  immediately  at 
issue  with  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
speech  of  his  learned  friend  (sir  J.  Mack- 
mtosh)  on  a  former  night.  He  paid  the 
highest  compliments  to  that  speech,  de- 
claring that  no  member  of  the  Brituh 
senate,  whatever  might  be  his  politioil 
sentiments,  could  fail  to  exult  m  such 
a  specimen  of  parliamentarv  eloquence. 
Such  were  its  topics  and  su^  the  style  in 
which  it  treatea  them,  that  it  m^t  be 
compared  to  a  collection  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  seen  by  the  finest  li^ts. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  recorded  oratory 
of  a  great  departed  genius ;  and  Aduld 
the  present  stniggles  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies terminate  in  Uieir  attaininff  the  Uierty 
at  which  they  aimed,  it  woiud  hereaAer 
be  an  interesting  reflection,  that,  aa 
the  rismg  independence  of  the  states 
of  North  America  had  been  hailed  by  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  strains  of  the  highest  eloquence,  so  the 
southern  division  of  that  continenHt^  pur- 
suing the  same  arduous  path,  had  found  a 
champion  within  the  same  walls,  distin- 
guished by  similar  richness  of  style,  splen- 
dor of  imagination,  and  depth  of  political 
philosophy.  But,  with  all  tliis  respect  for 
the  ability  displayed  in  that  speech,  Mr. 
Grant  said  he  must  be  flowed  entirely  to 
dissent,  not  only  from  the  condosions  at 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  arrived,  but 
from  the  leading  positions  which  he  had 
maintained,  and  this,  though  they  had 
been  brought  forward  as  stimding  on  the 
clearest  pnnciples  of  the  law  of  natkms. 

The  question  had  been  argued  on  three 
grounds  ^— on  principle  s— on  authority ;— . 
and  on  practice.  Mr.  Grant  said,  he 
would  touch  on  each ;  but  the  first  wast 
in  his  view,  perfectly  decisive*  It  was  not 
necessary  to  go  farther  than  the  meaning 
of  the  term  neutrality,  to  prove  that  the 
stipulating  nation  ought  not  to  furnish  the 
opposite  belligerent  with  direct  means  oc 
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implements  of  eanyiog  on  war  against 
the  power  to  whom  the  stipulation  had 
been  given.  Hence  it  is.  that  you  forbid 
your  subjects  to  supply  the  opposite  bel- 
ligerent with  arms  or  money ;  but,  how 
palpable  would  be  the  absurdity,  if,  whHe 
they  were  not  allowed  to  seod  a  single 
musket,  a  single  barrel  of  gunpowder,  or 
a  single  ingot  of  gold,  to  the  hostile  army, 
they  might  yet  join  that  army  themselves 
in  any  force  ?  It  had  been  observed,  by 
a  great  writer,  that  the  sinews  of  war 
were  not  what  they  were  often  said  to  bot 
iron  and  gold,  but  the  real  sinews  of  the 
hands  and  arms  of  brave  men :— 4>ut,  ac- 
cording to  this  new  doctrine,  your  ayb* 
jects  were  prohibited  from  supplying  the 
South  Americans  with  iron  and  gold,  with 
arms  and  subsidies ;  and  yet,  the  better 
sinews  of  war,  or  rather  the  very  soul  of 
war,  the  men  who  were  to  wield  thoae 
arms,  such  men  as  those  subsidies  could 
not  purchase^— >they  might  safely  supply, 
and  supply  (what  was  a  most  material 
consideration  in  the  fH'esent  discussion) 
in  such  numbers,  as  confessedly  should 
make  the  whole  difereooe  between  thd 
certain  and  speedy  success  of  the  eo\o* 
nista  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  long  ad- 
journment, If  not  the  ultimate  failure  of 
their  faopea,  on  the  other. 

This  was  not  all  ;-^whi)e  we  might  thus 
ii^ure  Spain,  we  were  to  be  safe  from  re- 
taliation oursdves.  This  left<handed  neo- 
traHty^  it  seems,  though  it  could  not  pro« 
teot  thenh  would  eiH^odly  protect  us, 
csoept  in  the  single  point  where  we  chow 
to  make  the  attadu-^Our  fleets  would  be 
sailinff  without  convoy,  our  shores  woiild 
beaare  from  invasion,  our  colonies  would 
be  protected  from  capture,— while,  m  the 
mean  time,our  veteran  troops  ranged  under 
^dr  own  officers,  were  stripping  Spain  of 
all  her  American  dominions,  were  des- 
poilihg  her  of  a  whde  continent;— «nd, 
ifan  any  instance,  she  affected  to  retaliate, 
—-if  she  fired  even  a  shot  at  one  of  the 
vessels  in  which  those  troops  were  em- 
barked—^Oh,  then  Spain  and  not  England 
woald  be  gnilty  of  the  breach  of  neutn^y, 
and  would  immedialely  be  exposed  to  all 
die  penalties  #f  war !  «<  Why,  Sir,'' 
(said  Mr.  Grant)  <<  what  sort  of  neu- 
tnUity  is  this,  which,  while  it  operates  only 
as  a  more  sdlHle  sword  of  annoyance 
against  the  passive  party,  throws  an  Im- 
penetrable legis  over  the  assailant  ?  A  neu- 
trality which  completely  protecu  the  ag- 
gressiooa  of  the  power  who  has  stipulated 
t^obaarveit,  wbiie  itleafei  the  power 
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to  whom  the  stipulation  has  been  given, 
only  tenfold  more  exposed  and  defence- 
less ? — Let  the  matter  next  be  tried  on  i| 
somewhat  broader  ground.  Every  go- 
vernment, in  its  foreign  relations,  waa 
the  representative  of  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged ;  and  it  was  of  the  highest 
importsnce  to  the  peace  of  nations,  that 
government  should  be  so  considered.  Na- 
tions announced  their  intentions  to  each 
other  through  the  medium  of  their  rulers. 
Hence  every  state  knew  where  to  look  to 
expressions  of  the  will  of  foreign  nations, 
— where  to  learn,  whether  war  or  peace 
was  intended,— where  to  demand  redrcsa 
for  injuries,—- and  where  to  visit  injuriea 
unredressed.  But  all  this  system  was  in- 
verted and  thrown  into  conihsion,  if  the 
government  might  act  in  one  way  and  the 
nation  in  another.— All  this  system  was  at 
an  end  if,  while  we  were  professedly  at 
peace  with  SfMiin,  she  was  to  be  attacked 
by  a  large  army  of  military  adventurers 
fronl  our  own  shores,— a  sort  of  txira^na* 
tkmal  body— utterly  irresponsible— ut- 
terly invulnerable,except  in  their  own  per^ 
sons — for  whote  ^cXb  no  redress  oonla  be 
demanded  of  the  British  government;— 
who  might  bum,  pillage,  and  destroy,— « 
then  find  a  safe  asyltnn  in  their  own  coun^ 
try,  and  leave  us  to  say,  ^  We  have  per« 
figirmed  our  engagements,— we  have  ho- 
nourably maintained  our  neutral  charac-^ 
terr 

The  last  observation  whksh  the  hon. 
member  said,  he  would  ofer  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  was,  that  the  doctrine  he 
iras  contending  against,  opened  a  door  to 
the  most  perfidious  conduct  on  the  part 
of  states  ;  and  this  was  forcibly  illQstrated 
by  one  of  the  very  historic  facts  on  whicb 
the  hon.  gentleman  (sir  J.  Mac^tosh) 
had  so  impressively  dwelt  on  a  former 
evening.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
ultingly  told  the  House  of  the  6,0UD  men 
whom  the  raan|uisof  HamOtoniwd  con- 
veyed into  Germany  te  the  assistance  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  against  the  emperor 
with  whom  we  we're  th^  at  oeace*  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  omitted  to  inform  the 
Hobse,  tlMt  these  trodps,  though  no-> 
minally  raiesd  and  conveyed  by  a  subject, 
were  in  fact  raised  and  sent  od  that  service, 
not  only  with  the  connhwnce,  but  by  the 
order  of  Charles  the  1st ;  who  thus  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  veil  of  neutrality,  an  act 
of  immediate  hostility.  The  necessities  of 
that  unfortunate  prince  might  palliate  such 
an  act ;  but,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  tl^ei  aa  faistoricBlprecMent.(<ABt  which 
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point  Mr.  Granl  would  say  something 
presently),  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  cir- 
cumstance was  far  less  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
rule  contended  for,  than  as  an  illustration 
of  the  gross  abuses  to  which  that  rule 
was  liable. 

Thus  did  this  question  stsnd  on  princi- 
ple. The  next  inquiry  was,  how  it  stood 
on  authority ;— an  inquiry  the  more  im- 
portant, since  any  one  who  should  have 
casually  heard  the  eloquent  speech  he 
had  80  oflen  alluded  to,  might  ha?e  been 
apt  to  conclude,  that  the  most  celebrated 
publicists,  without  an  exception,  were  in 
Cavour  of  the  doctrine  which  that  speech 
maintained.  Mr.  Grant  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  opinions  of  Bynkejrshoek, 
on  whom  his  hon.  friend  had  relied  as  a 
conclusive  and  commanding  authority. 
He  regretted  his  hon.  friend  had  not  told 
the  Houie  that  Bynkershoek  distinctly 
represented  the  question  as  one  which 
had  excited  great  controversy; — that, 
from  the  defmsive  tone  that  author  em- 
ployed, it  was  clear  he  felt  himself  in  a 
minority  on  the  subject ; — and  that  he 
admitted  that  the  government  of  Holland 
itself  so  far  differ^  from  him  as  to  have 
forbidden  the  levying  of  troops  among 
their  own  subjects  by  foreigners  without  a 
licence  from  themselves  under  the 
heaviest  penalties  ;— the  state  of  Holland 
even  imposing  that  of  death.  But,  after 
all,  what  was  Bynkershoek's  opinion? 
It  was  in  substance  this;  that  to  serve 
under  foreign  powers  implied  a  transfer  of 
allegiance,— that,  where  the  laws  of  a 
state  prohibited  thoisubject  from  so  trans- 
ferring his  allegiance,  there  the  subject 
ought  not  to  serve  a  foreign  power,  nor 
ought  any  foreign  power  to  invite  his 
service— but  that,  where  the  municipal 
law  was  silent  on  the  point,  there  the 
subject  might  lawfully  serve  in  foreign 
armies,  and  if  he  might  lawfully  serve, 
he  might  of  course  lawfully  be  asked  to 
serve.  Now,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  this  reasoning  (which  to  Mr.  Grant 
himself  seemed  unsound),  yet  it  clearly 
made  the  case  of  England  an  exception 
to  M.  Bynkershoek's  rule ;  since  the  Eng- 
lish law  certainly  holds  the  maxim 
«  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam  T  Nay, 
Bynkershoek  himself,  in  mentioning  some 
nations  whose  laws  forbad  the  subject 
from  abdicating  his  country,  and  which 
therefore  formed  fair  exceptions  to  his 
general  doctrine,  specifically  enumerates 
^%An^i  among  them.    Thus,  then,  it 


appeared  that  this  writer  directly  and  fa 
terms  sanctioned  the  principle  recognized 
in  the  present  bill,  against  which  he 
had  been  triumphantly  adduced  as  an  au- 
thority without  appeal. 

The  hon.  member  next  examined  the 
sentiments  of  Vattel ;  of  whom  his  learn- 
ed friend  (Mr.  Scarlett)  had  justly  ob- 
served that  nis  opinion  was  to  be  received 
with  caution,  smce,  being  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  which  for  centuries  had  no- 
toriously permitted  and  encouraged  its 
people  to  serve  in  the  wars  of  foreign 
states,  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
sidered the  question  under  the  influence 
of  a  national  prejudice.  All  this  was 
true; — Vattel  was  a  biassed  judge  un- 
doubtedly ;— but  the  House  should  know 
that  his  judgment  was  a^imt  his  bias* 
He  held  that  every  state  tiad  the  clearest 
right  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  neutral 
countries  from  serving  in  the  armies  of  its 
enemies.  He  said,  indeed,  that  it  might 
be  prudent  not  to  press  this  right ;— that 
the  nations  of  Europe  were,  in  fact,  in  tho 
frequent  habit  of  waiving  it ; — that  thej 
even  permitted  neutral  governments  form- 
ally to  supply  an  enemy  with  a  contingent 
of  troops  ;— -but  that  the  right  of  objec- 
tion [suU  subsisted,  and  was  indefeasible 
—And,  in  either  of  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned, when  was  this  right  to  be  put  m 
force?  Manifestly,  when  the  succour  thus 
afibrded  by  the  neutral,  whether  by  the 
subjects  or  the  government,  became  con- 
siderable— ^became  important,— when  it 
was  likely  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory.. 
<<  For,*'  (said  Vattel,  speaking  primarily 
of  the  latter  of  the  two  cases  referred  to» 
but  his  argument  evidently  applying^ 
and  meant  to  apply,  to  both),  **  shall  I 
'<  suffer  the  neutral,  under  the  protection 
<*  of  his  pretended  neutrality,  to  do  me 
<<  all  the  mischief  in  his  power  ?  No  ! 
<<  The  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
**  obliges  us  to  be  just,  but  does  not  con- 
^  demn  us  to  be  dupe8.*'-*Mr.  Grant  next 
read  the  opinion  of  Wolf  on  this  subject, 
recorded  in  his  Jut  Gentium.  Speaking 
of  the  duties  of  a  nation,  which  nad  s/f- 
puiated  Us  neutrality  by  treaty  to  one  of 
two  belligerents  (the  very  case  under 
consideration),  that  author  said,  with 
equal  conciseness  and  clearness,    *<  Qui 

^  neutrarum  partium  esse  vult, non 

"  potest  permittere  utpars  adversajcederato 
**  suo  mtikem  in  territario  suo  conscribatf 
**  cum  hoe  perinde  sit  ac  miltere  auxiliam 
**  Similiter,  subditis  suis  permittere  ne- 
*<  quit   nt   motud  dent   jiecunias,   cum 
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**  hoc  periade  ette  videatur  ac  dare  tidi- 
"fidia/' 

Oa  the  whole,  not  only  was  the  weight 
of  authority  in  fa?our  of  the  principle  of 
the  bill ;  but  not  a  single  autnority»  nor 
the  shadow  of  it,  could  be  found,  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  plain,  clear,  irrefutable  posi- 
tion, that,  when  a  neutral  nation  know- 
ingly permitted  the  levying  of  troops  in 
its  territory  by  one  of  two  belligerents  to 
ff o  so  far  as  very  materially  to  sway  the 
mtunes  of  the  war,  there  such  nation  was 
virtually  departing  from  its  neutral  cha- 
iracter,  and  assuming  that  of  an  enemy, 
and  tl^  in  the  worst  manner,  because  not 
directly.  With  respect  to  the  practice  of 
Europe,  after  what  he  had  already  stated 
from  Vattel,  he  did  not  know  that  this 
need  be  minutdy  inquired  into.  The 
question  was  not  as  to  particular  instances 
of  oooniTance;— there  might,  tmder  cir- 
cumstances, hare  been  many  such;— 
natieas,  pressed  by  war,  had  often  forborne 
%o  press  their  rights  acainst  neutrals.— 
Buttheouestionwas,  Whether  the  known 
and  uniform  practice  of  Europe  had  ever 
established  or  even  saociioncd  this  prin- 
ciple, that  a  state,  having  pledged  its  neo- 
trality  to  one  of  two  powers  engaged  in 
war,  might  afterwards  permit  the  opposite 
belligerent  to  draw  troops  from  its  popu- 
lation  to  any  conceivsble  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  that  very  war,  with- 
out affording  the  slightest  ground  of  just 
complaint  to  the  newer  to  whom  its  neu- 
tralitv  was  pledgea?— Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be  pretended  even  for  a  momenta- 
The  three  or  four  instances  that  had  been 
relied  on,  fell  infinitely  short  of  this,  even 
allowing  them  all  the  weight  that  could 
possibly  be  claimed  for  them.  But  the 
truth  was,  that  the^  had  been  brought  for- 
ward with  great  inaccuracies  in  point  of 
fact.  Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
circumstance  of  Jsmes  the  First's  havinjg^ 
permitted  sir  Horace  Vere  to  lead  a  Bn- 
tish  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  Germany  against  the  Em-> 
peror,  with  whom  we  were  then  professedly 
at  peace.  Surely  it  was  not  necessary  to 
inform  the  House,  that  those  troops  were 
not  volunteers,  nor  led  out  bv  sir  Horace 
Vere  as  a  private  individual ;— it  was  a 
force  openly  and  avowedly  sent  by  the 
British  government  as  such.  So  that,  if 
this  precedent  proved  any  thing,  it  proved 
infimtely  too  much;  — it  proved — not 
merely  that  our  government  mi^ht,  with- 
out the  smallest  breach  of  their  neutral 
character^  allow  the  South  \ Americans  to 
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beat  up  for  any  number  of  recruits  in  tbis- 
oountiy^-^ut  that  tbey  might  themselvea 
send  any  number  of  troops  of  the  British 
line  to  oppose  Spain  in  America,  nay,  that 
they  might  have  deputed  the  whole  armj 
of  Waterloo,  with  iu  illustrious  general  at 
its  head,  on  that  service,  and  yet  have 
boasted  that  they  were  strictly  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  neutrality.— With  regard  to 
the  6,000  men  raised  by  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  for  the  assistance  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Mr.  Grant  said,  he  firmly  be- 
lievea  that,  if  the  emperor  had  not  so 
speedily  been  overwhelmed  by  the  vic- 
tories of  that  great  prince,  he  would  have 
called  the  government  or  Charles  the  First 
to  a  strict  account  for  their  permission  or 
contrivance  of  this  expedition.  But,  when 
it  was  said,  as  it  had  been  exultingly  said, 
that  these  troops  went  forth  without  any 
licence  or  authority  from  the  Crown,  he 
could  not  help  intreating,  that  gentlemen 
would  consult  the  accurate  pages  of  Rush- 
worth  on  the  subject.  They  would  there 
find,  not  only  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton 
himself  acted  under  the  direct  authority 
of  his  sovereign,  but  that  each  of  tlie 
officers,  80  in  number,  employed  in  re- 
cruiting for  him  in  England  (and  doubt* 
lets  it  was  the  same  m  Scotland)  waa 
directly  and  by  name  licensed  to  this  em- 
ployment by  a  commission  from  the  Crown, 
the  commission  expressing  the  particular 
coimties  where  their  respective  levies  were 
to  be  made,  and  also  that  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Sweden.  And  then  this  was  to  be  brought 
forward  as  a  precedent  for  permitting  un- 
named foreign  agents  to  crimp  for  recruits 
throughout  the  country,  which  recruits 
were  to  be  employed,  nobody  knew  in 
what  army,  or  under  whose  command,  or 
where,  or  how  I 

Another  instance  much  relied  on  had 
been  that  of  James  the  First  having  per- 
mitted volunteers  from  this  country  to 
serve  in  the  armies  of  Holland  against 
Spain,  and  having  resisted  the  application 
ox  the  Spanish  government  for  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  practice.  Now  what  were  the 
facts  of  the  case  I  By  the  treaty  between 
Spain  and  England,  the  English  were  not 
to  succour  Holland,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  Spanish  war.  It  was  gene- 
rally said,  however,  that,  by  a  secret  article 
annexed  to  the  treaty,  or  at  least  by  a  dis-' 
tbct  understanding  between  the  nego- 
tiating parties,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
stipulation  against  succouring  Holland 
was  to  be  of  no  force.    This  state  of 
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things  produced  the  cohtequence  that 
might  have  been  expected;— a  perpetual 
diplomatic  contest  between  the  two  go- 
vernments. On  the  part  of  Eo^and,  the 
great  lord  Salisbury  resisted  the  com- 
plaints of  Spain  on  Tarioos  grounds ; — 
among  those  grounds,  he  might  possibly 
on  some  occasion  have  alleged  that  Eng- 
land was  justified  by  the  general  principles 
of  neutralitv;— but  Mr.  Grant  said,  that 
having  looked  over  the  whole  corres- 
pondence, he  had  not  happened  to  lieht 
on  any  passage  taking  that  position.  Not 
that  be  therefore  demed  the  existence  of 
such  a  passage ;— but  this  he  thought  he 
might  safely  say»  that  the  correspondence 
contained  no  such  emphatic  or  nrominent 
assertion  of  the  doctrine  contended  for  by 
the  gentlemen  opposite,— no  such  joining 
issue  with  Spam  on  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic law, — as  codd  at  all  justify  the  use 
that  had  been  nwde  of  this  part  of  our 
history.  And,  af^er  all,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served of  this  and  of  eveiy  other  alleged 
example  of  the  kind,  in  which  nations  had 
diftred  on  a  point  of  public  law,  that,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  precedent  proved 
Bothing.  Unless  the  dispute  could  be 
shown  to  have  terminated  in  an  acquies- 
cence, and  an  acquiescence  not  of  pru- 
,  dence  but  of  conviction,  the  assertion  of  a 
rule  on  one  side  could  be  of  no  greater 
weight  than  the  denial  of  it  on  the  other. 

Having  now  completed  what  he  had  to 
offer  on  the  first  of  the  two  questions  he 
had  proposed,  namely,  whether  it  was 
consistent  with  our  obligations  under  the 
treatjr  with  Spain  to  allow  the  Spanish 
colonists  to  continue  their  levies  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Grant  said,  he  would  more 
shortly  consider  the  second,  namely, 
Whether  the  measure  now  under  delibera- 
tion ought  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  stop  to  those  levies.  On 
this  question,  indeed,  he  might  easily  be 
brief;  since  it  was  resolved  to  his  fuU  sa- 
tisfiiction  by  the  opponenu  of  the  bill. 
For  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the 
clamour  that  had  been  rais^  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  loud 
and  reiterated  complaints  respecting  the 
present  measure,  as  being  ruinous  to  the 
hopes  of  the  colonists  ?  What  could  pos- 
sibly be  mferred  from  such  representations, 
except  that,  without  this  bill,  there  was 
no  adequate  prospect  of  checking  the 
levies  in  question,  and  that,  with  this,  they 
would  assuredly  be  checked?— If,  then, 
the  object  was  sood,  there  could  be  no 
doubtthatthisbiU.  wUcfafumished the  only 
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probable  means  of  effecting  it  was  good 
also.  Still,  objections  were  urged  against 
it ;  and  some  of  them  he  would  concisely 
consider.— And  first,  it  was  objected  that 
this  was  a  needless  innovation  upon  the 
common  law  of  the  country,  and  that,  if 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent  British  sub- 
jects from  setting  out  on  an  expedition  to 
South  America,  this  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  old  legal  method  of  the  writ  ne  exeat 
regno*  In  reply  to  this  objection,  the 
nm>le  lord  on  the  treasury  bench  (lord 
Castlerea^h)  had  unanswerably  remarked 
that,  if  this  measure  was  to  be  consid^ted 
as  an  innovation,  it  innovated  not  on  our 
common  but  on  our  statute  law,  the  very 
object  of  the  bill  being  the  repeal  of  four 
previous  statutes.  The  remark  might 
be  still  farther  extended;  for,  in  Eng« 
land,  at  no  period  since  the  date  of  legal 
memory,  had  it  been  left  entirely  to  the 
common  law  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
subjects.  There  had  been  a  succession  of 
statutory  regulations  on  this  point  ever 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  ;-<- 
directed  indeed  to  different  ends,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  country  ;— 
yet  furnishing  the  clearest  precedents  of 
thepropriety  of  parliamentary  interference 
in  aid  of  the  common  law. 

Oh,  but  then,  it  was  said,'that  Spain  had 
no  right  to  expect  that  we  should  alter 
our  laws  for  her  sake.  Perhaps  not ;,  but 
Spain  had  a  right  to  expect  that,  if  we 
condescended  to  make  a  treaty  with  her, 
we  should  condescend  to  keep  it ;  and  that 
we  should,  if  necessary,  put  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  keep  it.  Our  Statute-book 
was  covered  with  enactments  arising  out  of 
our  foreign  relations;  and  what  difference 
could  it  make,  whether  those  relations 
grew  out  of  accidental  circumstances,  or 
were  the  result  of  a  treaty  voluntarily 
entered  into  by  ourselves,  provided  that 
treaty  were  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions ?  It  was,  besides,  to  be  remembered, 
that  an  exact  precedent  for  the  present 
measure  was  supplied  by  the  act  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett) had  referred ;  the  act  for  preventing 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
without  the  royal  licence.  There,«as  here, 
the  Crown  possessed  a  prerogative  by  the 
common  law;  and  there,  as  here,  you 
added  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  that 
prerogative  by  statute. 

Nothing  (said  Mr.  Grant)  is  more  to 
be  reprobated  than  a  mode  of  argument 
which  has  been  pursued,  at  least  out  of 
doors,  on  this  occasion ;— the  case  has 
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kec»  rcpgcaeuied  «  a  sort  of  ooittett  be- 
tween the  hm  of  Eo^and  aod  tlie  law  of 
f^ations.  Thoso  who  to  argoe,  entirely 
forget  one  of  the  finest  and  most  exalted 
BAaxjms  of  English  juri^nideMe»  —  a 
maxim  which  has-been  aooted  by  lord 
Mansfield  frov  the  mouths  of  our  most 
iUustrious  legal  aatfaoritiet,— ^mr  Holts 
and  TalbeU  aod  Uardwickes,— and  to 
which  he  adds  the^  equal  sanction  of  his 
own  great  name.  It  is  this,  that  ^  the  hiw 
of  nations  is  a  part  of  the  commo»  law  of 
England:"— a  noble  princinle  surely!*-** 
worthy  of  the  refinement  oi  modem  £i»< 
Tope  I  worthy  of  that  nation  which  glories 
ia  being  the  guardian  el  European  nghto 
and  liberties !  But»  if  this  be  so,  then  I 
assert,  that  a  treaty  whiob  is  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nations,  is  agrecsMe  to  the 
Comaioo  hiw  of  Enghmd;  if  thia  be  so, 
tfaen  I  assert,  that  a  statute  in  aid  of  tlM 
hne  of  nations,  is  not  mansly  as  proper,  as 
legitimate,  as  constitutional,  as  a  slaliite 
in  aid  of  our  common  law ;  it  sr  ^  statute 
ia  aid  of  our  common  law,  and  cannot  be 
impeached  on  any  genera)  principle  whieh 
would  not  absohitdy  raond  the  legishi«^ 
tive  power  of  pariiament,  and  expunge  the 
wbofe  of  our  Statute«4book^  at  once. 

It  is  next  objected^  tiM  this  engagement 
wkh  Spain  has  noTer  veoeived  the  dslibe- 
rale  sanction  of  paiHsmMft.  The  treaty 
has  lain  indeed  on.  our  table,«-it  has  easu* 
ally  been  mentioned,  bi^  attention  has 
never  been  pmtiouhniy  dibeoted  to  it,  at 
least  not  to  the  obaoxioua  article*  Thia 
atgument,  Sir,  is  a  striking  example  of  that 
iDConsistenoy  between  tpe  premises  and 
the  inferenoea  of  the  opponenls  of  the 
faaU,  to  which  I  hare  ahready  referred.  If 
the  argument  meaas  any  tJbin^,  it  meaae 
that  parliament  b  not  fully  bound  by  the 
tseaty  ;«*4)ut  then  what  is  the  inference 
drawn  ? — that  we  should  break  the  treaty? 
Noi,  but  that  we  should  nwdend  to  kew  tt  I 
-**Let  me  not  be  nisuMerstood ;  I  biow 
that  no  ill  faith  is  mlended  by  the  gentle* 
men  opposite ;  I  well  know  ^t  we  are 
all  equally  incapable  of  reconnnending  a 
bf  each  of  the  national  engagements ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  line  ef  roMonlng  adq)ted 
hy  the  opponents  of  the  \x^\  would  ineri- 
tably  be  such  as  I  ka¥edescribed.-ilntlie 
same  manner  we  are  told  of  predanwtions 
addressed  in  or  betere  the  yeas  iSOi,  by 
some  of  our  govemoM  in  the  West  Indies 
te  the  inhabiUnU  of  Spanish  America, 
iavtihig  them  to  thvow  off  the  yoke  ef 
Spain ;  and  it  is  contended,  that  we  are 
new  basely  deserting  those  whom-  wo  our^ 
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sehes  thus  encouraged  lo  take  up  arms. 
Why,  Sir,  if  this  be  just  reasoning,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  be  neutral  in  the  South 
American  contest,«**-4re  ought  to  assist  the 
colonists,— and  our  treaty  of  neutrality,  as 
being  incompatible  with  &  prior  engage* 
ment  of  an  opposite  kind*  ia  a  nuUkjk 
But  how  am  I  to  reoenctle  thb  with  the 
antrersal  admission,  that  the  treaty  ought 
to  be  kept,  and  neutrality  to  be  main- 
tained ?  This  inconsistenoy^lioweTer,  gknu 
ing  as  it  is,  is  not  the  onl^r  one  in  the 
argument.  For  can  any  thing  be  mote 
surprismg  than  that  pEOckunattens  issued 
by  some  of  our  local  govetnora  15  os  20 
years  ago;,— peodamattons  not  only  newc 
sanetioned  or  discussed  in  pariiament,  bus 
never  known,  never  heard  o^  fetched 
new  (acootding  to  the  very  expreasiona  of 
gentlemen  opposite)  firoas  the  deslm  o£ 
ministers,— tnat  such  proclanMtions,  I 
',  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  ami 


rr  so  manv  ohanges  ef  fortune,  shoiM 
he  h^  to  nave  n  binding,  indefeasible^ 
obligntionupoo  u%-t*«whiia  a  solemn  tremy, 
duly  enteaed  into  by  pecsofia  anthosiaed 
in  that  purpose^  duly,  presented  to  ^e 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  ratified,  hgr  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  should,  frona 
the  mere  ciroumstanoe  of  its  not  having 
been  considered  in  detail,  be  thought  to 
have  lost  hsAf  its  fiicce*»tto  have  slops 
itsdf  (if  I  mav  so  speak)  tndeath^in  the 
short  space  of  four  or  five  years  ? 

Without  dw^ng  on  this  mconsisten^^ 
however,— *if  it  be  eeaUy  meaat  thi^t  the 
invitationa  we  hdd  out  at  that  neoMte 
period  to  the  Spanidi  eolonies  to  revdt, 
are  obligatory  upon  ns  at  the  present 
aomeat,-*thongb  thoee  invitatione  were 
oever  complied  with,  and  though,  since 
that  time,  new  events,  new  wars,  new  re* 
voluiioDS,  have  whoU^  changed  the  reh^ 
tive  positions  of  all  the  parties  coacevned  ; 
-**if,  I  say,  (his  be  intended,  then  th|sre  ia 
one  inquiry  which  I  cannot  help  makin^p 
of  tfie  hen.  gaatlemen  oppeate..  Whence 
came  it  that  the.  admnustoation  of  Mr« 
Fox,  in  the  written  instructions  diej^  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  commanders  whom  they 
sent  out  to  Buenos  Ayresm  1809,  charged 
those  officers  to  hold  out  no  hopea  to  tbn 
irimbitants  ef  their  being  supported  hy  na 
in  say  struggle  fi>r  independence,  and  eve» 
to  decline  comrohting  thia  country  ta  a 
ppomiae,  tbit,  shoukl  tiwy  surrender  toi 
UB9  they  would  net  be  restored  on  th» 
re«estabtfshment  oS  peaee  ?  i  am  correety 
i  behove^  in  assesthig  that  sueb  were  the 
iMtaMlkmsy  and  thni  tbif  weie  in  ftci 
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Mted  «poa  %  and  then,  i£  pfiec^detit  id  to 
l{^  die  order  of  tho  d8y>  I  at  least  beg  to 
^ak  whicb  pre^edeot  we  a^s  to  follow, — 
thai  of  the  proclamations  in  1604)»  or  that 
of  the  iflstructioos  in  1807 1 
,  Then  eomcS'^njotber  head  of  objection* 
if  it  can  take  that  nanie»<— the  character  of 
the  Spanish  ^verxMnent;— a  subjacty  on 
which  much  has  been  said  out  of  doors, 
aad  oiDch  has  been  implied  in  this  House. 
But  surely,,  whatever  maar  be  due  to  the 
character  of  Spain,  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
our  engagements  is  due  to  that  of  our 
own  cotmtry.  Otherwise  Spain  may  turn 
round  upon  us  and  say, 
-«— <*  Si  ego  dtgna  YAc  conbumeM 
**  Sum  maoimc^  «t  tu  indignus  4|ui  faceres 
"  tamtn  :"— 

<<  You  call  me  base  and  abject  and  de- 
graded $  but  i^  after  having  lighted  to 
die  your  neutmKty,  aad  wliile  professing 
to  keep  that  promise,  you  keep  it  only  to 
the  ear,— if,  safe  in  your  pretended  neu- 
Utility,  you  take  advantage  of  my  weaky 
Bess  to  overwhelm  me  with  your  veteran 
4roc|M,  and  to  def|>oil  me  of  half  of  my 
dommions,*— and  all  this,  while  you  aife 
aSbcting  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling  for 
the  rights,  the  interests,  ana  the  honour 
of  nations ;  then,  howler  base  and  abject 
And  degraded  I  ikiay  be,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  there  is  at 
ieast  one  European  government,  ifhich 
iias  sutdc  itself  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  in- 
•otv  the  juat  reproacoes  even  of  the  dege- 
aerate  lungdom  of  Spain.*' 

Mr.  Grant  then  observed,  that  the  argu- 
ikient  founded  on  the  injuries  alleged  to 
have  been  recently  committed  by  the 
S|Muiish  government,  had  the  same  fault 
'With  most  of  the  arguments  against  the 
bill;  it  proved  too  much.  If  the  treaty 
was  voidl  ai  mkiOf  it  should  be  so  declared ; 
•«-*if  it  was'not  fit  to  be  observed,  it  should 
be 'broken ;— 4f  it  had  already  been  broken 
by  Spain,  it  existed  no  longer;— ^all  these 
were  consiiteBt  inferences;— 4>ut. it  was 
not  consistent  to  lay  down  these  premises, 
and  then  to  maintain  that  the  treaty 
should  be  kept.  And  here,  he  said,  he 
wOuId  conclude  what  he  had  to  offer  on 
the  immediate  objections  to  the  bill ;  but 
he  could  not  sit  down  without  noticing 
another  class  of  arguments  that  had  been 
powerfully  urged  during  these  disoussioffii ; 
.''-they  were  arguments  addressed  either 
io  our  national  interests  Or  our  feeliQ|p. 
M^And  first,  as  to  our  commercial  in- 
iereats,  if  the.^^erid  views  he  had  sub- 
emitted  t6  the  House  of  the  subject  befpre 


them  were  at  all  just^  it  was  dear  that 
eommercial  considerations  could  here  have 
no  weight;  and  we  ought  to  be  even 
jealous  lest  the  high  regard  which  we 
cherished,  and  justrjr  cherished  for  the 
interests  of  commerce,  should  too  much 
influenoe  us  in  deciding  a  question,  which 
was  one  of  pure  justice.  Of  the  patriotism 
;uid  enlightened  views  of  British  merchants, 
the  highest  ofMnion  was  to  be  entertained ; 
yet  the  experience  of  centuries  had  been 
thrown  away  on  us,  if  we  could  forget 
that  commerce,  which,  in  its  proper 
sphere,  ever  proved  the  firieod  of  human 
liberties  and  happiness,  was  but  a  very 
questionable  counsellor  in  matters  of  state. 
An  extreme  instance  might  be  found  in 
the  case  of  these  very  South  American 
colonies.  Of  the  regulations  under  which 
they  had  suffered  so  mudi,  if  one  half 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  tyranny, 
a  misplaced  spirit  of  commerce  was  an* 
swerable  for  tne  other.  But  ui  appeal 
was  on  this  occa^on  made,  not  only  to 
our  commercial,  but  to  what,  if  possible, 
we  held  still  dearer,  our  military  interesU. 
It  was  said  that  our  disbanded  soldiery 
would  find  employment  in  the  South 
Ameriean  war,  and  Would  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  sympathize  with  brave  men 
struggling  against  tyranny.  Sir  (said  Mr. 
Grant),  the  services  of  our  soldiery  have 
been  great,  and  would  cheaply  be  re* 
warded  at  any  expense,  short  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  national  honour  which  they 
have  so  gloriously  maintained,  and  the 
breach  of  those  treaties  which  their  vic- 
tories have  been  the  means  of  establishing. 
As  to  sympathy  with  freemen  struggling 
for  their  righu,  I  trust  our  martial  coun- 
trymen have  not  ill  leaded  that  lesson 
already ;  but  let  us  beware  lest  the  South 
American  war  should  be  apt  to  teach  them 
other  lessons.  All  authentic  accounts  re<- 
present  that  conflict  as  a  btUum  plus  quam 
civikf  a  civil  war  ra^bg  with  more  than 
the  average  inflammation  of  civil  fury.  It 
is  recorded  by  historians,  that  the  army 
of  count  Maoifeld,  when  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bohemian  liberties  (and 
a  noble  cause  it  was),  unhappily  ac- 
quired habits  of  license  and  briganda|[e, 
which,  firom  their  example,  deeply  in* 
fected  all  the  military  proceedings  of  that 
militaiy.  period.  I  am  aware,  that  British 
officers  are  too  well  schooled  in  the  prtn- 
cijdes  of  humanity  to  for^t  them,  even 
amidst  such  scenes  of  rapine  and  blood- 
shed, as  are  said  to  be  too  common  in 
South' Aporica;  <bttt  I  much  fear  thatour 
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gallant  sddiers  may  not  be  equally  proof 
against  the  contagion.  Then,  as  to  their 
acquiring  a  love  of  liberty,  those  who  re- 
present the  system  of  standing  armies  as 
unfavourable  to  liberty,  are  apt  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  important  preservation 
against  this  Qvil,  ihat  the  armies  whom 
war  calls  forth,  should  be  disbanded  on 
the  return  of  peace,  and  the  soldier  sub- 
side into  the  citizen. — I  would,  therefore, 
ask  those  who  profess,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
profess  most  truly,  a  peculiar  jealousy  of 
standing  armies,  whether  it  can  be  de- 
sirable Uiat  our  soldiers,  instead  of  being 
re-absorbed  into  the  bosom. of  the  pacific 
part  of  the  community  in  time  of  peace, 
should  be  still  kept  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion ;  nay,  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  sent  to  serve  as  mercenaries  in 
foreign  armies,  and  never  allowed  to  in- 
termit even  the  immediate  and  active 
pursuit  of  war? 

So  much.  Sir,  for  the  appeal  to  our  in- 
terests on  this  occasion :  tnere  has  been  a 
still  stronger  appeal, — one  to  our  feelings, 
»-our  sympathy  for  brave  and  oppressed 
men,  committed  in  a  desperate  conflict 
with  their  tyrants. — Sir,  I  should  be 
strangely  false  to  all  the  prinoiples  which 
have  been  inculcated  in  me  from  my 
youth  up,  if  I  could  be  dead  to  such  a 
consideration.  If  I  have  not  felt  in  such 
entire  unison  with  the  Spanish  colonists, 
if  I  have  not  yielded  them  so  full  a  heart 
of  sympathy  as  many  other  persons,  it 
has  been  from  a  doubt,  whether  the  largest 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  South  American  population, — I  mean 
the  Indians, — have  any  thing  to  hope  from 
the  proposed  change.  But,  in  truth,  all 
this  is  beside  the  question.  If  the  light 
in  which  I  have  considered  this  subject  be 
at  all  correct,  then  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
conceded  to  me  that  we  are  absolutely 
shut  out  from  all  such  considerations  of 
feeling  as  I  have  described.  We  have  but 
one  pukin  principle  to  act  upon— the  faith 
of  treaties.  'Such  is  the  view  of  the  case 
taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
8ympathy,-*it  is  not  that  our  bosoms  do 
not  oeat  to  the  high  sounds  of  freedom 
and  national  independence  with  a  pulse  as 
true  as  those,  I  doubt  not,  of  tne  hon. 
•gentlemen  opposite ;  but  it  is  that  we  feel, 
«  or  think  we  feel,  the  force  of  still  stronger 
and  more  imperative  claims, — ^it  is  that 
we  hear  a  still  more  sacred  and  aothor^- 
tive  voice  calling  upon  us  to  forbear! 
Sbpttld  we,  however,  think  proper  to 
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assist  the  colonists,  from  Whaterer  pure 
feelings  we  may  act,  I  am  afraid ;  and,  in 
a  case  where  the  national  reputation  haa 
been  %o  much  dwelt  upon,  this  is  a  point 
of  some  moment—that  we  shall  have  the 
credit  of  being  swayed  by  motives  less 
elevated.  In  die  present  most  important 
crisis  (and  I  really  think  it  such),  it  is 
natural  to  look  back  to  a  former  very 
eventful  period  of  our  history,  I  mean 
that  of  the  revolt  of  oar  own  colonies. 
France  assisted  the  colonies  in  that  attempt; 
she  assisted  them,  making  the  loudest  pro- 
fessions of  her  hatred  of  oppression  and 
her  sympathy  with  gallant  resistance.—* 
Her  famous  manifesto  of  1779  abounds 
with  sentiments  of  this  nature,  as  noble 
and  as  high  sounding  as  any  that  we  have 
heard  on  the  present  occasion.  Sir,  it  ii 
well  known  that  such  sentiments  were 
then  sincerely  entertained  by  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  French  nation,  and  I  am  far 
from  denying  that  they  might  be  enter- 
tained by  some  members  of  the  French 
government.  But  has  France  generally 
had  the  credit  of  havbg  acted  from  the 
disinterested  views  she  professed  ?  On  the 
contrary,  has  it  not  been  usual  to  mark 
her  policy  on  that  occasion  as  most  un- 
generous and  selfish,  and  even  to  repre- 
sent the  evils  she  has  since  undergone  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  just  retribution  for 
her  conduct  ?  To  avail  herself  oi  the  mi»* 
fortunes  of  a  friendly  power  for  the  pro^ 
motion  of  her  own  interests,  to  seize  the 
occasion  of  dismembering  the  dominion! 
of  that  power,— to  increase  the  difficultiea 
of  that  power  by  making  war  upon  it  in 
violation  of  all  treaties, — and  then  to  veil 
her  cupidity  under  pretensions  of  the  most 
exalted  kind,— could  she  possibly  have 
acted  worse?  Yes,  in  one  respect  she 
might  have  acted  still  worse ;  if  she  had 
done  all  this,  affecting  to  observe  that 
neutrality  which  she  was  violatiog,  con- 
niving at  levies  which  slie  dared  not  avow, 
evading  (^ligations  which  she  professed 
to  respect ;  uius  accomplishing  her  object 
while  she  was  avoiding  the  retaliations  of 
England i  and  setting  our  Hoods  and  Rod- 
neys at  defiance,  and  perhaps  concluding 
the  farce  by  kindly  condoling  with  us  on 
the  loss  of  our  colonies. 

The  same  passage  of  our  history  pre- 
sents us  with  another  circumstance  still 
more  full  of  interest  at  Uie  present  period. 
Spain,  as  weU  as  France,  ungenerously 
assisted  the  British  colonies  in  their  d^ 
feotion.  This  was  thought  surprimg  in 
a  power  possessing  such  extensive  odoniea 
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of  its  own  on  the  very  same  continent; 
and,  long  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
recent  events  in  South  America,  probably 
many  of  us,  in  reading  the  history  of  Che 
part  taken  by  Spain  in  the  American  war, 
have  paused  to  wonder  whether  an  occa* 
sion  of  retaliation  would  not  one  day  be 
afforded  to  this  country,  and  to  consider 
what  use  would  probably  be  made  of  it. 
Posterity  will  peruse  that  eventful  history 
with  the  same  feelings,  with  the  same 
curiosity;  they  will  mark  the  injurious 
policy  of  Spain,  and  will  then  anxiously 
hurry  forward  to  see  Whether  England  did 
not  find  an  hour  of  revenge,  and  how  the 
opportunity  was  employed.  That  hour 
is  now  arrived !  Forty  years,  I  believe  I 
might  say  forty  years  to  a  single  day, 
have  elapsed,  since  Spain  publicly  declared 
herself  in  favour  of  our  revolted  colonies. 
Forty  years  have  brought  you  into  the 
▼ery  position  of  the  power  that  so  injured 
you ;  she  is  distracted  with  troubles,  her 
own  American  colonies  have  revolted,  and 
you  are  bound  to  her  by  treaty ;— fuller 
means  of  retribution  could  not  be  afforded, 
and  it  is  for  this  House  now  to  deter- 
mine, what  species  of  retribution  shall  be 
resorted  to ! — It  is  for  you  to  decide,  what 
sort  of  revenue  it  will  best  befit  this  great 
and  renowned  and  generous  nation  to  take 
on  her  ancient  enemy ! — what  sort  of  vin* 
dictiveness  is  worthiest  of  her  feeling,  her 
interest,  her  honour,  and  of  that  justice 
which  she  deems  paramount  even  to  all 
these ! — I  will  not  waste  a  word  more  on 
such  a  subject ;— this  only  I  will  implore 
and  obtest  the  House,  that,  whatever  part 
they  adopt,  may  be  plain,  explicit,  and 
decisive.— If  the  blow  is  to  be  struck 
against  Spain,— if  she  has  forfeited  all 
right  to  your  forbearance,  then  tear  the 
treaty  into  tatters,  and  denounce  the 
Spanish  power  as  an  enemy.  But,  if  you 
conceive  your  engagement  to  be  bindmg, 
— if  you  are  satisfied  that  neither  the 
solicitation  of  warm  feelings,  nor  the  pros- 
pect of  future  advantage,  nor  the  memory 
of  ancient  wrongs,  can  relax  the  force  of 
that  sacred  obligation, — then  resolve  to 
fulfil  your  promises  strictly,  construing 
them  not  with  technical  nicety,  but  with 
a  firee  and  noble  spirit.  In  a  word,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  but  two  plain 
paths  to  be  pursued ;  my  objection  to  the 
course  recommended  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill,  is,  that  it  coincides  with  neither. 
Lord  Nugent  contended,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  not  touched 
the  main  strength  of  the  argument  of  the 


opponents  of  the  measure.  The  treaty  of 
I814>  could  only  bind  the  Crown  of  this 
realm  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  at 
the  time  when  that  treaty  was  signed; 
and  Spain  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that  in  England  a  power  unknown  to 
despotic  states  existed,  of  limiting  even 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  or  at  least 
of  confining  them  within  the  bounds  of 
the  law.  It  was  said,  notwithstanding, 
that  a  treaty  made  five  years  ago,  and 
not  heard  of  until  to-da^,  was  binding 
not  only  on  the  sovereigpi  m  his  executive, 
but  upon  parliament  in  its  legislative  ca- 
pacity ;  but  it  did  not  engage  the  House 
to  enact  laws  to  thwart  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  to  give  a  forced  direction  to 
their  energies.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  we  were  now  talking  of  a 
revolt  which  we  had  been  the  nrst  to 
excite :  in  I797»  we  had  first  unfurled  the 
standard  of  independence  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  a 
treaty  with  Spam,  we  had  most  basely 
deserted  those  rights  which  we  had  been 
so  active  in  inducing  the  sufferers  to  assert. 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
very  arms  employed  in  accomplishing  the 
work  of  tyranny  in  New  Spain  had  been 
procured  firom  British  manufactories ;  and 
three  years  ago,  in  Spain,  he  had  seen  a 
brigade  about  to  embark  for  Mexico, 
every  man  of  which  was  furnished  with  a 
musket  with  the  Tower  mark :  the  disgust 
with  which  he  beheld  the  crown  and 
initials  of  his  sovereign  upon  those  instru- 
ments of  the  most  foul  and  bloody  tyranny 
could  not  be  described.  Much  had  been 
said  about  neutrality  and  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  balance ;  but  how  had  that 
balance  been  preserved  ?  Was  it  by  send* 
ing  86  ships  from  the  Thames  to  transport 
arms,  troops,  and  stores,  to  the  royalisu  ? 
Was  it  by  fitting  out  ships  of  war  to  pro- 
tect on  the  coast  of  Mexico  the  convey- 
ance of  the  precious  metals  of  Spain  i  If 
the  doctrines  of  neutrality  were  applicable 
at  all,  they  were  applicable  at  all  tiroes, 
and  to  all  countries ;  and  if  so,  why  was 
this  great  principle  of  national  law  never 
before  asserted  ?  Why  was  it  not  acted 
upon  in  1813,  when  British  officers  were 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Persia  against 
Russia?  Why  not  in  1816,  when  British 
officers  wore  marched  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  to  repel  an  invasion  which  was 
threatened  by  Spain  f  In  future,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, it  would  be  compulsbry  upon  this 
government  to  recall  marshal  Bereaford 
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tod  the  British  Meets  under  hk  ciders 
in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
Against  South  America  only  was  this 
doctrine  enforced.    He  could  not  help 
examining  the  claims  which  Spain  had 
upon  us  for  this  exclusive  prefereace* 
He  would  not  go  over  the  indignities  we 
had  suffered  from  her  since  1810 — the 
thanksgiving   fo^  her  deliverance   from 
heretics,  and  the  decimation  of  the  most 
eble   and    honourable  members  of  the 
Cortes :  men  who  had  been  raised  almost 
to  the  rank  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  their 
country*  who  had  been  persecuted  by  a 
tyrant}  whose  hatred  was  the  best  tribute 
to  their  virtue.    He  would  inquire,  shortly, 
how  she  had  preserved  her  commercial 
good  faith.    It  was  known  that  Biscay 
^ad  been  governed  (or  ages  bv  its  own 
fiscal  regulations.    British  merchants  had 
been  esOtblished  and  protected  there  for 
nearly  400  years;   but,   for  the  purpeae 
iif  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  trade  of 
this  country,  Ferdinand  had  even  violated 
;the  constitution  of  his  own  province,  and 
the  commerce  was  given  to  the  Pbilip- 
Aiae  company,  a  bankrupt  establisha»ent. 
\Vhat  respect  bad  Spain  paid  to  the  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  north 
H)f  the  line  ?  For  a  time  she  might  be 
bound  to  her  engagements  by  a  mercenary 
chari^ ;  but  the  moment  that  tie  was  re- 
moved,  she  would  again  commence  her . 
career  of  felthless  cupidity.    The  HoMe , 
lord  then,  alludiag  to  the  present  state  of 
our  commercial  relations,  observed,  that  as 
a  sample  of  the  export  trade,   it  would 
only  be  neoes^ry  for  him  to  refer  to  the 
returns  which  an  hon.  friend  of  his  had 
lately  brought  before  the  House,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  exports  to  one  of 
these  provinces^  to  Buenos- Ayres  alone, 
were  above  300  per  cent  more  than  those 
to  Portugal  and  Spain  altogether.     If 
the  bill  was  to  pass  into  a  law,   the  con- 
sequ^3ce  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  our  com- 
merce, and  destructive  to  our  character, 
unless  people  should  karn  what  was  the 
distinction  between  a  British  law  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  people;    but  that  the 
petitions  against  it,   which  loaded  their 
table,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation, 

ia  voioe  excited  by  no  arts  of  popular 
elusion),  would  best  evidence;  and  he 
mentioned  this  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of 
the  pe<>ple  was  averse  to  the  measure. 
He  hoped,  as  an  Englishman,  for  his  own 
sake,  and  for  that  of  his  country,  -which 
he  feared  would  soon  have  to  tepent 
bitterly  mafiy  things  that  she  had  been 
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laying  up  in  alere  lor  the  destimotien  of 
her  own  liberties;  that  even  in  South 
America,  the  distinction  would  be  felt 
between  a  British  law,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  British  people. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  said,  he  had  h'stened 
to  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke  last  but  one 
with  very  great  admiration ;  an  admiration^ 
indeed,  not  accompanied  with  much  sur* 
prise  or  wonder,  because  he  was  pre* 
viously  well  acquainted   with  his  hon« 
friend  s  eminent  talents*    If,  however,  he 
now  differed  with  him,  it  was  because  it 
appeared  to  him  that  this  bill  was  as  little 
caUed  for  on  any  grounds  of  jieatrality, 
as  it  was  faosttfe  to  the  ancient  policy  of 
this  country*    Much  had  been  said  as  to 
assisting  two  nations ;  and  Vattel  had  been 
referred  to  i  the  question  wasi  whether  a 
belligerent  was  not  at  liberty  to  enlist 
troops  in  the  territory  ef  a  neutral  t   On 
referring  to  the  chapter  whioh  had  been 
cited  in  Bynkersboeck,  he  thought  seme 
confusion  bad  occurred  to  his  hon.  friend 
who  spoke  last  but  one*    The  argument 
of  that  author  was,  <<  if  a  belligerent  power 
be  allowed  to  exercise  commerce,  in  a 
neutral  country,  why  should  she  not  hire 
troops  ako  i"    With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  1814lfj  he  owned  he  mast  protest  against 
that  novel  doctrine,  that  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  the  Crown  was  to  be  obligatory 
on  parhameot.    It  was  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Crown  had  a  right  of  entering  intosuoh 
engagements;  but  were  they,  therefore, 
to  be  consklered  as  binding  on  their  oon^ 
duct  i  He  apprehended  the  object  was,  to 
give  Spain  an  auxiliary  force  to  carry  on 
her  operations  against  her  colonies ;  but 
because  such  mieht  be  the  object,   was 
parliament  bound  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution I   He  objected  to  thb  bill,   first, 
because  it  was  unnecessary;   secondly, 
because  it  was  unprecedented — for,  in 
looking  into  history,  he  found  no  prece- 
dents for  it :  or  rather,  he  should  say, 
that  he  had  found  one  case  extremely 
similar  to  this,  but  it  was  one  of  resistance 
to  an  application  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
to  prevent  our  subjects Iromenlisting  undor 
foreign  banners,  against  that  power.    He 
could  not  but  think,  frdm  the  circomstaooe 
that  no  precedents  Were  to  be  found  for  it, 
that  the  [Mrinciple  of  the  hill  was  not 
bottomed  on  thelaw  of  nations*    £k>maMr 
instances,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  ad- 
duced  of  subjects  6f  this  cdootr^  hlivitig 
entered  into  the  services  of  belliger^ts, 
with  whom  we  were  at  that  time  at  peace, 
that  it  was  unnaetssaary  to  iquoto  thetn. 
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To  Mtntiea  ov^  oBe^v-tbe  case  of  the 
great  Marlborougk :  he  began  hb  career 
under  one  of  the  aoat  celebrated  captains 
ofhiaage»  the  maretchal  Turenno^  and 
with  a  comroiiaion  from  Louis  14th :  be 
served  agaioat  a  power  with  whom  we 
were  at  peace,  yet  no  remonstrance  was 
ever  nuhde  br  it  upon  that  account.  He 
objected  to  the  bill  in  the  third  place,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  any  thing  rather  than 
what  it  professed  te  be-p-&  neutral  bms- 
sure*  It  appeared  to  be,  noder  the  mask 
of  neutrality,  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
colonies,  and  of  ikvour  to  8poin»  What, 
Uiea,  was  the  ob^ct  oi  the  bili>*^to  asaist 
Spain  or  the  colonies  i  Co«ld  there  be  any 
doubt?  The  conduct  of  DNnisteiB mutt  be 
taken  to  be  expositive  of  their  iotentiCQa. 
It  was  any  Uiing  but  a  measore  of  neu* 
trality :  under  timt  dSagnisa,  is  waacakui^ 
laled  to  repress  theindependeaeeof  Ame- 
Biea-Hto  eoLtrngnish  that  flaase.of  Hberty 
which  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  a 
country  lo  cherislH  ever  awcioaa  to  assist 
liberty  against  oppreaabn*  Hisbon.ivieBd 
had  refnrrsd  ta  the  sanguinary  contest 
now  unHortnnately  carrying  on  in  South. 
Asserica.  Those  excesses  were  not  to  be 
justified,  indeed;  but  tb^  wecarandeBed 
but  too  DStural  by  the  measures  pursued 
in  legsrd  to  the  parties*  6euld  any  one 
doubt  that  it  was  of  oooseipienoe  that 
America  should  continue  fnee^  or  thai 
ber  commerce  was  of  value  to  utl  or  that 
the  trade  of  the  revolted  cokMuaa,  aa  they 
were  called,  was  at  prescnl  highly  finmur*^ 
abb  to  us?  The  hon.  member  proceeded 
to  show,  that  undev  present  circumstances 
there  must  be  seme  peooas  to.  whom  the 
habits  of  peace  were  not  congenial ;  and 
etbcrs,  dissatufied  from  more  questionable 
nmlives,  with  their  country,  who  w^e 
devoted  to  disturbance  aad  acitataNi :  he 
could  not  see,  therefore^  why,  by  tim 
present  measure,  tkey  should  pen  up  the 
peccaat  humours  of  <»ae  of  these  pa«ties> 
or  close  up  the  6eld  of  heroic  enterpriae 
to  the  other«-«  ield  of  war  ia  tha  most 
glorious  of  all  causes.  He  tbea  entered 
into  a  rapid  review  of  the  previous  eoKt* 
'  duct  and  wishes  of  Spain,  expressing  his 
conviction  that  she  was  not  entitled  to 
the  favoor  she  now  claimed  of  us,  ia  aa* 
Uciting  the  aassisig  of  this  bslL  Coasi- 
dertng  thst  there  was  aothlag  UyjmtiS^  it 
in  the  law  of  nations,  mthewwof  jasUce^ 
or  in  the  principles  of  politicid  conduct, 
and  considering  also  that  it  was  directly 
adverse  to  the  ancient  policy  oftbecoaa- 
try^  hf  sliould  give  his  Toto  agaiBst  il« 


Mr.  fts/iAsrtf  contended,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  called  for  by  the  law  of  nations, 
nothing  but  an  eifectual  prohibition 
against  both  parties  could  in  the  present 
case,  aecure  a  course  of  complete  neu- 
trality. From  the  very  strong  feelii^  ia 
favour  of  the  colonies  here,  o  permissioa 
to  enlist  for  both  sides  would  be  the  e^ier- 
dse  of  the  strongest  partiality  to  Spatn^ 
Unless  this  nseasure  passed,  there  was  no- 
penal  or  viadictatory  pari  to  the  law  em* 
powering  his  majesty  to  prevent  his  sub- 
jects from  enlistiDg  with  the  South  Ame* 
rieaas.  The  reladoos  of  ceauneroe  did 
not  depend  on  mutual  friendship,  bai 
mutual  ipterests.  But  even  if  the  comn 
mercial  interests  of  the  pQuntry  were 
endangered,  by  adopting  the  line  of  con- 
duet  which  honour  pointed  out,  could 
tlMTe  be  any  hesitation  ia  making  the 
choice  f  Bat  the  treaties  with  Spaiiv 
booad  us,  from  the  circaawtances  under 
which  they  were  eonttucted,  aad  their 
real  spirit,  aot  to  a£ford  ai^  assistaaee  ta 
her  American  coJonies.  Great  Britain 
had  aever  yet  been  accused  of  a  bmach 
of  national  honour,  and  he  shouldbe^orrT 
(notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which 
he  was  conacioas  prevailed  against  her  io 
these  countries)  that  an  occasion  for  it 
shouM  now  be  aA>ided  to  Spaia. 

Mr.  QmnvUle  Vimon  rose  aad  said  :— 
Sir;  1  have  ventured  to  intrude  myself  o« 
ymsr  attention,  partly  because  my  hon. 
friend  (ftflr.  R.  Grant)  has  ratifnatod^ 
with  some  truth,  that  theargumeats  of 
the  opponents  af  tbis  bill  are  various  and 
inconsatont  with  each  other,  and  I  hava 
tlierefore  thought  tba^  it  was  iomortant  to 
recosd  distind^  the  grounds  of  my  dis^^ 
sent,  which  weald  not  be  adequatdy  im* 
plied  from  a  silent  voto:  partly  also,  not. 
mesel^  beoaaas  I  foel  stsongly  on  the 
qaestflon^  although  I  admit  that  to  be  the 
fact,  since  that  would  have  lad  me  to  ap- 
preh^d  timt  i  should  not  do  jtistice  to 
that  fooling ;  but  because  it  seems  to  ba 
aaopiaion  current  asaong  the  aupportora 
of  the  bill,  that  whereas  thc^  perceive 
such  a  feeling  strongly  acsayied  against  it, 
they  akiy  assuaie  tlmt  the  amount  of  ar- 
gument opposed  to  it  is  proportianally 
small  I  conrider  this  to  be  a  vecv  illo- 
^cal  infocanee.  I  am  confident  that  oa 
this  occasion  omr  inalinots  are  not  at  v»» 
rianoe  wkh,  but  in  furtherance  of  our 
reason,  and  that  the  present  is  one  of  a 
moltittide  of  cases  in  wUeh  the  aMudm  is 
verified,  ^aanquam  idiad  aatura  aliad 
sapientia  dieiu'^    I  ami  oaasoions^  Sii^ 
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that,  in  addretsfng  you,  I  laboar  tinder 
two  great  disadvantages  which  under  ether 
circumstances  might  have  sufficed  to  deter 
me.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  follow 
the  very  eloquent  and  impressive  speech 
with  which  mj  hon.  friena  has  advocated 
this  measure;  and  secondly,  I  am  aware 
that  much  of  what  I  may  have  to  urge 
ean  only  be  the  faint  edio  of  that  moat 
powerful,  most  eloquent,  yet  most  argu- 
mentative speech)  with  which  an  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  (sir  J.  Mackintosh) 
delighted  the  House  on  a  former  night, 
and  which  was,  to  use  the  language  of  an 
eminent  modem  poet, 

**  As  rapid  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide, 
"  As  ever  bore  freedom  aloft  on  it's  wave." 

la  considering  the  present  billi  I  deem 
tiie  means  more  objectionable  than  the 
end*  The  view  which  I  take  of  ity  does 
not  lead  me  into  any  considerable  conflict 
in  point  of  principles  with  my  hon«  friend 
ana  the  other  supporters  of  the  measure. 
The  grounds  on. which  they  propose  to 
rest  it,  are  subatantially  two :  first,  on  the 
propriety  of  investtsg  the  execottve  go- 
vernment with  the  complete  control  of 
the  services  of  the  subject;  secondly, 
on  the  duty  of  preserving  a  strict  neu* 
trality  between  the  contending  parties  in 
South  America.  I  fully  admit  both  these 
principles,  and  I  rest  my  case  on  that 
admission.  I  concur  with  my  hon.  friend 
in  his  premise*,  but  I  follow  them  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  First  then, 
I  allow  that  our  law  ought,  but  I  affirm 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our 
common  law  does  prohibit  the  subject, 
from  qualifying  in  any  degree  his  alle- 
giance,  or  transferring  his  services  to  any 
other  state,  or  person,  or  aggregate  of 
persons.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  at  the 
common  law  to  do  so,  or  to  incite  or 
engage  others  to  do  so.  But  then,  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  preceded  me  (Mr. 
Shepherd)  considers  the  common  law  as 
a  mere  brutvmfulmeny  as  inefficacious  in 
this  respect.  This  is  to  malign  and  libel 
the  common  law.  He  talks  of  a  wrons 
without  a  remedy.  The  very  essence  and 
meaning  of  the  common  law  is,  that  there 
should  be  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  and 
as  it  is  founded  on  comrooasense  and  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  it  does  not 
admit  of  any  evasion. .  It  knows  no  such 
quibbling  distinctions  as  that  which  applies 
to  the  statutes  which  this  bill  very  pro- 
perljT  sedu  to  repeal.  The  ohnmon  law 
consider  it  an  affiront  and  an  injury  to 
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our  own  soverdgn  to  accept  military  or 
civil  service  under  any  other  authority*  So 
far  as  the  present  bill  goes  to  constitute 
that  an  o&nce,  it  is  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  and  so  far  superfluous,  and 
therefore  vicious ;  but  so  far  as  it  pro- 
ceeds  to  mend  and  botch  the  common 
law,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  best  prin- 
ciples both  of  our  law  and  our  constitu* 
tion.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  three 
clauses,  the  first  of  which  requires  bail 
with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment  from 
pevsons  goin^  abroad  **  with  the  inten- 
ttcm*'  of  serving,  &c ;  the  second  assigns 
Uie  discretionarypower  of arrestingany  snip 
in  any  British  port  throughout  the  world 
to  the  Custom-house  officers,  the  lowest 
agents  of  government ;  and  this  if  any  one 
person  shall  be  on  aboard  **  having  that 
mtention/^  though  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  captain.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on 
the  vexation  which  may  ensue<to  our 
oommerce  from  this  power,  which  as  the 
bill  was  brought  in,  was  liable  to  be  ex- 
ereked  on  the  vaguest  latitude  of  surmise, 
but  iriiich  I  pirooured  to  be  altered  in  this 
respect  in  the  committee  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  clause  requiring  informatioii 
upon  oath.  It  may  be  curious  to  inquire 
how  this  newpfangled  principle  can  be 
acted  upon^  or  what  proof  can  exist  of  a 
bare  intent.  The  third  clause  respects 
the  penalttes  to  be  inflicted  on  captains 
having  on  board  knowingly  any  person 
with  such  intention.  Insomuch  as  these 
clauses  go  to  punish  o&nees  before  they 
are  committed,  I  think  them  both  vexa- 
tious and  unconatitudonal.  They  are  a 
kind  of  tumor  or  morbid  excrescence  on 
the  body  of  our  common  law,  calculated 
to  sap  it  to  the  vitals.  To  what  purpose 
are  they  inserted?  A  right  hon-  gentle- 
man on  a  former  night  said,  because 
otherwise.persoos  will  commit  theofience, 
and  the  punishment  will  only  follow,  and 
80  come  too  late,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  says,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  penal  and  vindicatory 
part  of  a  law  will  be  wanting  in  diss  of- 
fence. I  protest  against  such  doctrines. 
There  is  the  same  process  of  outlawry, 
and  the  same  range  of  punishment  upon 
conviction  in  this  case  as  in  every  other 
misdemeanor  in  the  code  of  our  laws. 
If  the  guilty  person  has  no  property  and 
continues  expatriated  till  his  death,  what, 
signifies  his  impunity  ?  Would  not  everv 
other  offender  be  in  the  same  case  ?  If 
he  returns,  the  arm  of  the  law  awaits  him. 
In  the  case  of  murder  it  is  no  compenaa-. 
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tion  to  the  deceased  tbai  the  murderer 
should' be  punished ;  bat  the  object  of  his 
punishment  is  to  deter  others.  With  the 
exception  of  the  power  of  holding  to  bail 
for  breach  of  the  peace  and  for  good  be- 
haviour,  there  is  no  trace  in  our  jurispru- 
dence of  the  preventive  and  suspecting 
policy  of  the  present  bill ;  and  that  power 
IS  applicable  to  the  evil  now  complained 
of.    Moral  prevention  is  the  only  princi- 

f>le  which  is  consistent  with  rational 
ibertVy  and  that  is  from  the  fear  of 
punishment.  I  confidently  affirm,  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is  not,  as  has 
been  contended,  vindictive,  but  preven- 
tive ;  at  least  in  a  humane  and  Christian 
country.  The  penalty  of  fine  and  impri- 
sonment operates  as  much  to  deter  from 
this  offence  as  from  any  other,  and  I  do 
mot  see  what  peculiarity  attaches  to  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same 
class,  except  that  whereas  the  form  of  in- 
dictment runs  generally,  that  it  was  done 
^  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,"  the  of* 
fence  in  question  seems  rather  directed 
ag^lnlBt  the  peace  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
his  crown  and  dignity.  This  is  "  the 
head  and  fVont  of  their  offending,'^  and  I 
cannot  admit  that  this  constitutes  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  introducing  these  vexati- 
ous and  dangerous  preventives  which  we 
decline  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  other  more 
heinous  offences,  more  nearly  affecting 
ourselves.  With  respect  to  the  fleets  and 
armies  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
alluded  to  as  filling  our  ports  and  para- 
ding the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  i  can 
only  say,  that  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
has  seen  them  but,  to  borrow  against 
himself  an  allusion  of  the  very  eloquent 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  I 
suppose  these  are  Knightsbridge  regi- 
ments which  furnish  armies  in  disguise. 
However,  if  such  did  exist,  without  doubt 
it  would  be  a  flagrant  instilt  to  our  sove- 
reign, aiid  a  direct  breach  of  the  peace, 
which  would  subject  all  Uie  parties  con- 
cerned in  such  acts  to  immediate  indict- 
ments, and  to  be  held  to  bail.  The  bill 
has  no  effect  upon  these  cases.  With  re- 
|;ard  to  offences  actually  committed  within 
Its  jurisdiction^  the  common  law  is  per- 
fectly efficacious.  It  is  only  for  the  sus- 
picion, and  presumption,  and  antidpation, 
of  guilt  that  the  extraordinary  provisions 
in  question  are  desired.— It  is  not,  then, 
onl^  on  the  ground  of  national  feeling,  or 
national  policy,  that  I  oppose  this  bill, 
but  on  behalf  of  our  jurisprudeoce  and  of 
(VOL.  XL.)  i 


our  constitution.  The  second  principle 
to  which  I  have  adverted  as  one  in  which 
I  concur  with  the  supporters  of  this  bill 
in  the  duty  of  preserving  a  strict  neutral- 
ity. But  this  is  effected  when  our  laws 
preserve  a  perfect  impartiality,  operating 
with  equal  efficacy  upon  both  parties.  At 
present,  an  unfair  advantage  is  given 
by  the  particular  words  of  the  existing  sta- 
tutes on  this  subject.  That  construction 
was  evidently  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
jurisprudence,  being  a  mere  quibble  cer- 
tainly  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
framers  of  the  statutes.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  questionable,  whether  that  construction 
is  a  sound  one ;  but,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
repeal  of  those  statutes,  our  impartiality 
would  be  restored.  I  had  once  thought 
of  proposing  their  repeal,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
capital  part  of  the  penal  code  would  not 
have  terminated  their  labours  without  a 
recommendation  to  that  effect.  I  feel 
confident  of  this,  because  it  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  who  exhi> 
bits  a  rare  union  of  qualities  which  fit  him 
for  such  a  function,  of  zeal  tempered  by 
prudence,  of  f^Kng  regulated  by  judg-* 
ment,  and  of  perseverance  and  assiduity, 
rendered  still  more  effective  by  his  brilli^ 
ant  and  commanding  talents. — While  I 
am  on  this  topic,  I  will  remark,  in  passing, 
that  I  am  persuaded  that  ministers  have 
profited  considerabl}r  on  this  question  by 
the  accidental  injustice  of  the  operation 
of  these  statutes.  Many  persons  are  led 
to  support  the  present  measure  from  the 
general  admission  that  the  present  state 
of  the  law  is  not  neutral,  and  they  do  not 
nicelv  scrutinise  how  much  alteration  is 
requisite  to  restore  the  balance.  In  res- 
pect to  these  statutes,  it  is  material  to  ob« 
serve  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
passed.  It  appears  that  excepting  the 
statute  of  James  1st,  which  had  other  ob^ 
jecu,  no  similar  statute  law  existed  pre-* 
viously,  and  up  to  the  9th  Geo.  2nd,  the 
common  low  had  always  been  esteemed 
adequate  both  to  preserve  our  neutrality 
and  to  protect  the  Crown  from  any  dimi« 
nution  of  allegiance.  The  9th  Geo.  2nd 
was  passed  after  a  speech  from  the  throne 
acquainting  the  House  with  the  machina** 
tions  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  expediency 
of  protecting  the  recent  pacification  of 
Europe.  It  is  obvious  that  it  was  not 
proposed  by  that  statute  to  manufacture 
on  the  sudden  a  new  offence  into  a  capital 
felony,  or  to  crea(^  a  malum  prokibUum^ 
(4  M) 
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so  highly  ^•nal':  but  whereat  at  that  cm- 
jimcture  the  o£k*ee  wldoh  was  at  eonnvon 
iair  a  miadkmeaiior  savoured  very  ocarly 
of  treason,  it  waa  iBteiided  to  make  the 
punishoKnt  oemnitiMttrate  with  the  guilt. 
Jh»  tnitby  though  these  subjects  did  aot  in- 
tend to  serve  directly  against  Englaad, 
they  were  very  effiesctively  employ^ 
agMast  her  aUies«  The  next  of  the  two 
statutes,  29th  Geo.  2ad  was  still  more 
manifestly  of  a>  letnoorary  design  aod 
characser;  for  it  only  prohibit^  from 
setVing  ai  offieers^  under  the  French  king. 
This  was  on  the  eve  €£  the  Seven  Years 
War.  Was^  it,  then,  no  offence  to  serve 
as  an  officer  mder  any  other  state  than 
France^  while  it  was  a  capital  felony  to 
serve  lis  a  comtoon  soldier  under  the  same 
state?  Let  us«iodiider  the  particular  crisis  at 
which  k  \i  Si tonspted  to  reinforce  the  c<mi« 
Men  kw  in  the  prevention  of  this  oftncok 
Is  it  net  a  period  when  it  would  be  expe« 
dient,  rostead  of  impeding  eraigrs4ion,  lo 
open  as  wide  a  vent  to  it  an  possible.  If 
mre  Is  any  oharscserislk  of  th(e  times 
nore  pregnant  with  «larm  than  another,  it 
is  tixe  overcharged  slate  of  our  popula* 
lion.  This  springs  partiv,  no  doubt,  from 
the  niAappT  system  of  our  poor  laws ; 
but  the  evil  is  greatly  i^gravated  by  the 
transition  from  war  to  pesce.  The  coun- 
Sry  was  already  gkitiea  with  a  pacific  po- 
pulation hardly  able  to  maintain  itself  by 
the  exertiott  of  honest  industry.  What 
must  be  the  eonse^nce  of  throwing 
upon  it  a  surplus  of  military  papulation 
InrtB  our  disbanded  fleets  and  armies, 
who  «an  iH*aocommodate  themselves  to 
the  habits  of  hiduslry  and  the  arts  of 
peace  i  They  will  find  it  too  difficult  "^  to 
torn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning^ooks."  I  see 
no  motive  for  desiring  to  keep  pent  tip  at 
hoase,  these  elements  of  tuvbuhnoe  and 
edavvliiMiw  I  am  aware  thdt  I  should 
fftrsue  a  more  popular  course  by  describe 
Mig  these  personk  as  noble  spirits  thirsting 
for  fame,  and  eager  to  proasote  the  cause 
of  freedonk  But  I  cannot  really  view 
them  as  generally  actuated  by  sudi  mo- 
^es«  I  am  reminded  on  this  sul^ect  of  a 
bninoroai  attegorical  stofy  related  in 
Boco)din/s  advertisements  from  Pftroaasus. 
He  describes  the  public  gardefiers^  by 
which  he  meaai  to  typify  statesmen,  as 
petitioniftg  ApoHo  for  some  means  of 
dearin^  their  garden  of  its  noxious  and 
useless  weeds.  He  expressed  his  willing- 
tiess  to  comply  with  their  request,  b^ 
fleclared  his  inability  to  siiggest  any  cri« 
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terien  by  whicb  they  mi|^'  be  separated 
fVom  the  valuable  herbs.  The  gardeners 
answered,  that  tiie  best  mode  w«nild  be  to 
grant  to  them  the  instruments,  drum,  and 
trumpet,  at  Ae  sound  of  which  all  such 
plants  as  took  delight  in  dyin^  would 
s»eediiy  folkm  them  and  so  perish,  and 
tne  garden  would  be  ridded  of  its  weeds. 
But  whether  gentlemen  are  disposed  to 
view  these  persons  as  adventurers  in 
pursuit  of  gain,  or  as  courting  active  em<- 
ployasent  in  puranit  of  glory^  it  would  be 
m  she  one  case  impolitic,  and  in  the  other 
unjust,  ta  restraia  them  unnecessarily 
from  the  attainment  of  their  object. — B«at 
it  is  urged,  that  the  consequence  of  tUs 
mild  state  of  eur  laws  would  be  injurious 
to  Spain,  and  that  abe  would  there&re  be 
entitled  to  cemplain.  She  mighfe  coa^ 
plain  of  the  vn^tj ;  but  she  could  have 
no  ground  to  accuse  as  of  in|ustica. 
The  greasest  part  of  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  bill  arises  from  ^e  miscos^ 
ception  of  these  two  ideas,  from  the  oonf»- 
sion  of  injury  with  injustice.  Many 
circumstances  may  be  inherent  in  Urn 
constitution  of  one  country  whioh  may 
produce  an  injury  to  the  ruling  power  of 
another,  but  of  which  no  dajm  of  justioe 
could  require  the  aksratioik  For  instance, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  country, 
the  freedom  of  debate  in  this  House,  is 
probably  very  injurious  to  Spaio^  and  to 
eyery  other  despotic  government  i  but  is 
she  thmvfena  entitled  to  caU  upon  us  to 
stifle  that  freedom,  and  to  abrogate  that 
liberty  ?  But  my  hon.  flriend  has  ai^gued, 
that  as  Spain  is  not  cognisant  of  o«r  con- 
stitution, she  wiU  look  to  the  law  of 
nadons,  and  claim  at  out  hands  such  pr»> 
ceedings  ss  slie  npagr  find  dictated  by  the 
jurists.  I  must  protest  against  this 
monstrous  propositba.  Are  we  then  to 
take  the  dicta  ofPuflendorf  and  Vattel  as 
the  guides  of  our  juri^nidenoe,  or  to 
new  model  onr  constitution  beeausn  ap 
arbitrary  monarch,  with  these  .glosses  to 
assist  him  in  its  construction,  has  mistsjfcwi 
it  ?  We  ought  not  to  dNmdon  the  princi- 
ples of  our  institutions  in  compliance  with 
any  abitra.ot  theories  I^  not  through 
any  psrtif^ity  of  cur  kiws,  not  through 
their  ineAcacy,  but  from  tbe  accidental 
prevalence  in  favour  of  one  party  nf  the 
mcentives  of  interest  and  feelinf,  Spain 
is  liable  to  suffin:  anv  injury  in  her  South 
Aoierican  contest,  f  do  not  hesitate  to 
ovow  that  I  should  rejoice  at  it.  Oa 
what  grounds  can  Spain  claim  of  us  such 
an  idteraiien  of  our  kuss  as  sbeidd  more 
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efcctoalljr  prtteot  BiMsh  M^ng  from 
flowing  IB  hs  iMtoral  cbannely  and  BrftM 
opeeutetton  from  puiimng  its  naturol  ad- 
▼antages?  By  what  motives  can  she 
enforce  such  a  claim  ?    I  4now  but  Ibiir 

S'onnds  wbich  caa  entitle  any  power  tio 
terfere  with  %he  legisiatien  m  a  foreign 
state*  namelj  justfioe,  interest,  'tair,  or 
faToar.     With  respect  to  any  claim  of 
justice,  i  tmst  I  have  disposed  of  it  by 
showing  the  existence  of  ecj^l  4aw8  in  the 
ordinary  eonstitutional  spirit  of  our  juris- 
prndenoe,  -which    prohibit  assistance  to 
either  party ^—^Befbre,  honrever,  I  quit  this 
partortheeuhjectl  wish  to  address  afew 
ebservatioM  to  the  argument  of  my  hon. 
friend  founded  on  the  treaty.    The  treaty 
of  1814  agreed  to  pri^bit  the  eubjeots  of 
this  country  from  furnishing  the  South 
Americans  wMi  arms,  or  other  warlike  ar*^ 
tides.  Didtheterm<<  articles"  contemplate 
tneDi  oris  that  «ow  by  a  strained  and.  tardy 
constmction  to  lie  implied  i^om  it  f    The 
Crown    exeroised   Its     prerogative   by 
making  a  trei^.     It  stipuhKed  by  virtue 
of  theprerc^tive  for  that  which  by  the 
prerogative  it  was  entitled  to  perform,  and 
wr  no  more*  I  cannot  conceive  how,  by  a 
general  approbation  of  the  treaty,  fhefaith 
of   parliament  can    be    considered   as 
pledged  to  more  than  even  the  framers  of 
^e    treaty    contemplated,    when    they 
iVamed  it,  or  when  they  laid  it  on  our 
isMe.    I  take  Ae  ministers  themselves 
fer  my  inteipreters  of  it.    Would  they 
have  sdlered  that  treaty  to  lie  dormant 
for  five  years  as  ^  as  the  present  impli^ 
eadon  from  it  is  concerned,  if  they  had 
meant  to  stipukte  for  a  new  lecisiative 
measore  ?  If,  then,  I  have  established  that 
there  is  no  daim  of  justice  let  us  consider 
how  far  interest  can  Influence  us  to  adopt 
the  additional  restrictions  of  this  bill.   On 
this  head,  I  will  only  refer  to  the  eloud  of 
petitions  against  it  which  have  been  laid 
on  our  table  miopposed  by  a  single  one  in 
fiivour  of  the  measure.    It  will,  in  such  a 
case,  be   a  aafe  inference  that   Ae  in- 
terest  of  so   many  individnals  is  idea- 
tifiable  with  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity.   As  it  is  not  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency that  I  rest  mjT  opposition  to  the  bill 
I  will  not  dilate  on  this  topic.— ^N^t,  as  to 
the   motive  of  foar,  which  1  admit  to 
be  a  principle  which  ought  sometimes  to 
induce  governments  to  concede  that  for 
the  security  of  their  people  which  they 
are  not^  bound  to  graQt  from  any  claim  of 
nistice.  1   Thank  God  we  are  not  now  de- 
liberating ondertbeittflueote  of  nny  such 


senpile  fceKng  I  This,  iwwever,  tempts 
me  to  sttract  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  pi^od  of  our  histoiy  whioh  has  not 
been  anSdently  noticed.  Let  us  turn  to 
one  4£  its  brightest  pages,  to  the  xeigo  of 
oneen  Elizabeth.  Let  vs  look  to  the 
foreign  pdicy  of  that  wise,  and  magnani- 


is  princess,  who  however  qnestiooa- 
ble  ana  arbitrary  were  man^  of  the  fea- 
tures of  her  domestic  admimstmtion,  was 
in  her  military  and  dipioteaiic  policy,  a 
pattern  to  all  futuve  firwces.    I  advert 
partieislndy  to  die  'ten  fewn  which  |)re- 
ceded  ^r  rupture  with    Spain.    Philip 
the  Sad  remonstrated  with.her  on  account 
of  the  suf^lies  of  m&a  and  money  which 
the  revolted  Netberlanders  received  from 
this  country.    She  withdrew  at  his  requi- 
sition all  national  assistance,  but  refused 
to  iaterfbrowith  the  voluntary  acts  of  her 
subjects.    She  did  not  suffer  hefself  to  be 
hiduenced  by  Uie  motive  of  fear,  although 
her  country  was  still  fofored  and  die* 
traoied  by  the  virdence  of  Mligious  fac- 
tions, and  domestic  treachery  gave  addl« 
tionsi  terror  to  the  menace  of  external 
attack.     At  that  period  too  the  monarch 
of  Spain  wielded  a  power  greater  both  in 
wealth,  in  territory,    and  in  influence, 
than  has  ever  been  known  in  civiliaed 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  despot 
who  has  recently  swayed  its  destinies.  But 
though  she  was  no  visionary  friend  to 
liberty,    she  was  probably  onwiUhig  tb 
cranp  unnecessarily  the  enevgies  of  her 
people,  and  she  felt  that  a  free  state  is  a 
^ood  n^ghbour,  since,  in  proportion  .as  it 
IS  less  vulnerable  to  external  attacks  on  it- 
self so  it  is  at  once  more  impotent  and 
more  indisposed  to  foreign  aggressions. 
But  my  hon.  friend  has  eloquently  e±- 
pstiated  on   the  beauty  of  generosity, 
and  has  urged  that  we  snould  concede  to 
her  weakness  what  Elizabeth  and  James 
denied  to  her  strength.    However  thia 
argument  may  afiPord  scope  to  fine  periods 
in. tills  House,  I  cannot  consider  it  as  a 
principle  fit  for  statesmen  to  act  upon. 
What  1  because  Spain  is  fortunately  too 
weak  to  inflict  an  Injury  and  an  insult 
upon  us,  are  we  to  show  our  generosity 
by  inflicting  it  on  ourselves  ?     Such  chi- 
valrous notions  are  better  calculated  for 
the  plains  of  1^  Mancha  than  fer  a  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons.'    Indeed  this 
high  point  of  honour  reminds  me  of  that 
which  induced  Prince  Prettyman  to  marry 
the  old  Chandler's  widow.    Lastly,  will 
any  fooling  of  favour  hiduceusto  grant 
as  a  boon  what  the  other  motives  had 
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been  wai^trog  to  enforce  ?  What  favour 
can  we  bear  to  that  Spain  which  received 
With  such  unworthyjealou8y  those  splendid 
services  by  which,  mthe  late  war^we  pre* 
served  her  a  station  in  the  catalogue  of 
indepeodent  nations?  What  favour  to 
ber  who  imposed  on  us,  at  the  return  of 
peace,  as  the  meed  of  those  services,  com- 
mercial restrictions  highly  injuriouSy 
though,  mark  again  the  distinction,  not 
unjust  ?  What  favour,  lastly,  do  we  owe 
her  for  draining  that  Isst  pittance  from 
our  purse,  already  too  much  exhausted 
in  those  efforts  on  her  behalf,  in  consi- 
deration of  her  partial  abandonment  of  a 
trade  wluch  disgraced  her  character  as  a 
Christian  nation?— Before  I  quit  the  topic 
of  favour,  I  must  declare  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  sufficient  ground  of  dis- 
cretion which  should  restrain  a  British 
senator  from  avowing  the  consctentious 
opinion  which  he  may  entertain  in  favour 
€€  South  American  Independence.  I 
am  confident,  that  if  such  a  feeling  may  be 
expected  to  exist  any  where  it  would  na« 
turally  be  sought  in  British  bosoms,  in 
those  who  have  themselves  been  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  freedom.  The  principle  of 
liberty  is  of  a  diffusive  and  communica- 
tive nature.  It  has  nothing  of  the  selfish 
and  iponopolising  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes the  tyrant  and  the  slave.  It  teaches 
those  who  enjoy  it  to  appreciate  <its  bless* 
ings,  and  to  desire  their  extension.  This 
feeling  i^  also  consistent  with  its  best 
policy, — because,  in  proportion  as  liberty  is 
diffused,  in  proportion  as  jts  ramifications 
are  wide  ana  numerous,  it  is  consolidated 
and  secured  wherever  it  previously  existed. 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  fairly  accused  of 
sot  being  a  wsrm  friend  to  legitimate  go- 
vernments ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  be- 
nefit and  preservation  of  all  such  as  are 
worth  preserving  that  in  cases  where  gross 
and  grievous  oppression  obtains,  the  abuse 
sJiould  find  a  remedy,  that  where  they 
conduce  rather  to  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion than  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
evil  should  be  redressed,  and  the  tyranny 
overthrown.  Such  events  as  these  are 
memorable  examples,  and  salutary  ad- 
monitions both  to  monarchs  and  their 
people.  They  teach  the  former  that  they 
cannot  trample  with  impunity  on  the 
rights  of  nature,  while  they  warn  the  peo* 
pie,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  they  are  not 
doomed  by  any  fatality  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  slavery,  so  on  the  other 
they  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
presume  to  innovate,  or  to  tamper  with 
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existing  institutions.  They  will  be  ad* 
monished  that  it  is  only  grievous  evil,  and 
intolerable  abuse  which  can  justify  such 
attempts  when  they  see  through  what  a 
crowd  of  miseries,  and  through  what  a 
deluge  of  bUiod  they  must  wade  in  order 
to  attain  that  redress.  I  will  conclude  by 
again  protesting  against  our  being  deterred 
from  maintaining  a  course  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  justice  and  which  is  consonant 
to  our  b^t  feelings,  merely  because  it  ia 
also  conducive  to  our  advantage. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  assured  the 
House,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
trespass  on  its  attention  for  more  tiian  a 
very  few  minutes.    On  the  question  of 
neutrality  he  should  say  nothing,  after 
the  ample  discussion  which  it  had  under- 
gone, and  because  he  considered  that  the 
common  law  was  sufficient  to  pro,vide  for  ^ 
it.    The  act  of  George  2od  was  justifia- 
ble upon' a  principle  of  self-defence ;  but 
here  no  such  |;round  could  be  alleged* 
The  only  question  now  was,  whether  we 
were  bound  by  treatv  to.  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  ?    Had  Spain  fulfilled  her 
obligations  arising  out  of  it  with  regard 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  ?     So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  fact,  her  prohibitory  laws  had 
been  revived,  and  to  that  extent  the  treacy 
had  been  violatecl  on  her  part.    This  was 
a  consideration  which  had  not  been  ad- 
verted to,  he  believed,  by  any  preceding 
speaker.    The  allegations  contained    in 
the  petitions  upon  this  subject  bad  not 
been  controverted  or  denied.    On  other 
occasions  it  was  usual  to  consult  the  feelr 
ings  and  opinions  of  commercial  men.    In 
fact,    ministers  had  never  contemplated 
any  great  job,  without  making  an  appeal 
to  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London. 
He  recollected  a  great  meeting  in  Mer- 
chant-Tailors*-liall,  followed  by  another 
in  Grocers'-hall,   on  the  subject  of  the 
Bank  restriction.    When  the  war  broke 
out  in  Spain,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  a  dinner,  in  order  to  rouse  a  spirit 
favourable  to  its  support.    He  believed 
the  price  of  the  tickets  was  not  less  than 
four  guineas  each.     One  of  the  toasts 
which  were  drunk  on  that  occasion  was, 
«'  Ourbraveassociates  in  liberty  and  arms,*' 
alluding  to  the  Spanish  people.    It  was 
not  just  thus  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  public  at  one  moment,  and  to  despise 
them  at  another.    Thousands  of  indivi- 
duals had  freely  poured  our  their  blood  in 
the  contest  which  followed  those  meetings 
and  toasts  i  but  he  waa  corry  to  say^  that 
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our  allies,  the  SpaoUh  patrioU  themaelTeSy 
in  Old  Spain^  had|  been  disgracefoUv 
abandoned.  He  did  not  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  though  it  could  hardly  be  denied 
that  they  required  protection  when  not 
militating  against  justice  or  general  policy. 
To  overlook  those  interests  at  a  moment 
when  they  were  so  cripi^ed,  and  when 
fresh  burdens  were  about  to  be  imposed, 
looked  like  a  voluntary  surrender  of  them* 
He  trusted  that,  however  attached  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  might  be  to  the  mi- 
nisters, it  would  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  our  present  situation,  sanction 
a  measure  so  injurious  and  so  unnecessary. 
Dr«  FhiUimore  said :— Reluctant  as  I 
always  am  to  obtrude  myself  on  the  no- 
tice  of  the  House^  and  infinitely  as  that 
reluctance  is  increased  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  the  protracted  discussion 
which  this  question  has  undergone;  I 
nevertheless  feel  desirous  of  b^ng  per- 
mitted to  state  the  reasons  which  have 
hitherto  induced  me  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure ;  and  why  it  is,  that 
neither  subsequent  reflexion,  nor  any  of 
the  arguments  we  have  heard  this  night ; 
nor  yet  the  seducing  and  bewitching 
eloquence  of  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  mine  on  a  former  occasion,  have  in  the 
slightest  degree  shaken  the  opinion  I  was 
led  to  form  upon  the  first  examination  and 
consideration  of  this  S4bject.  I  am 
desirous  of  explaining  that  opinion*  be- 
cause, agreeing  as  I  do  in  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the 
House;  concurring  as  I  entirely  do  in  many 
of  the  general  positions  laid  down  by  him, — 
I  nevertheless  decidedly  think,  that  such  are 
not  the  sentiments  whichought  to  influence 
us  on  a  question  of  this  description  ;  that 
such  positions  (true  as  they  may  be  in 
general,  and  abstractedly),  are  not 
applicable  to  the  present  question,  and 
consequently  are  not  correct  premises 
frona  which  we  can  deduce  any  just  and 
legitimate  conclusionif — I  am  desirous  also 
of  explaining  my  opinion,  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  it  utterly  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  a  deep  and  anxious  in- 
terest in  the  great  and  momentous  trans- 
actions which  are  now  developing  them- 
selves on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  view  with 
interest  and  emotion  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  other  hemisphere,— -so  Jong  depressed 
by  an  unwise,  impolitic,  and  tyrannical 
a/stem  of  govemmenti— emerging  as  it 
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were  from  theconditfon  to  which  it  has  been 
debased  and  degraded,— to  see  the  dis- 
tant and  dependant  provinces  of  a  feeble 
and  unwieldy  empire,  struggling  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  by  which  they  have  been  so 
long  galled,  and  rising  with  all  the  cha- 
racteristic vigour  and  energy  of  newly- 
acquired  liberty,  into  the  rank  and 
character  of  independent  states. — As  an 
individual,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
add,  that  I  ardently  hope  the  result  of 
this  struggle  may  be  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  the  South  American  colonies 
from  the  dominion  of  the  parent  state;— 
as  an  individual  I  entertain  a  confident 
opinion,  that  if  these  transactions  observe 
the  ordinary  march  of  human  eveatSy 
they  will  not  so  far  ffdsify  all  that  history 
and  experience  has  taught  us,  but  that 
such  must  be  the  final,  such  the  inevita-' 
ble  result. 

Deeply,  however,  as  I  may  be  impress- 
ed with  these  sentiments,  I  still  feel  that 
they  ought  not  to  influence  our  votes  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  true  question 
for  our  deliberation  this  night  is,  what  is 
the  relative  situation  of  Great  Britain 
with  respect  to  the  contending  parties? 
What  are  the  particular  compacts  and 
obligations  by  which  we  are  bound  ?-^ 
What  the  solemn  declarations  given  in 
the  face  of  Europe  and  the  world  to 
which  we  are  plcnlged  to  adhere?  In 
fine,  what  is  the  line  of  conduct  which 
the  law  and  practice  of  nations  point  out 
to  us,  if  we  would  wish  to  preserve  invio- 
late our  national  faith  and  national 
honour? — These  are  momentous  consi- 
derations ;  all,  more  or  Jess,  implicated  in 
this  discussion ;  all,  more  or  less,  exciting 
us  not  only  to  gu^rd  against  the  impulse 
of  the  kind  and  generous  feelings  which 
would  naturally  prompt  us  to  lei^  aid  to 
those  who  are  struggling  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  a  state  of  oppression 
and  thraldom,  but  most  especially  also 
to  guard  ourselves  against  the  repeat- 
ed appeals  which  have  been  made  to 
our  interests,  and  against  that  branch  of 
argument  so  pressed  upon  our  attention, 
namely,  the  benefit  which  would  infallibly 
accrue  to  our  commercial  speculations, 
from  a  different  course  of  proceeding. 
Our  table  is  strewed  with  petitions,  fdl 
breathing  one  spirit ;  descanting  on  the 
odious  monopolies  of  Old  Spain ;  expa- 
tiating on  the  vent  which  the  South 
American  colonies  o&r  to  our  manufac- 
tures ;  pourtra^ng  also,  in  glowrog  colours, 
the  commercial  distress  of  this  country, 
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and  the  diminiflMd  emfiloyineDts  of  oor 
labourers  aod  maiHiiaclureiv  i  najt  • 
worthy  alderman,  who  liat  recenlhr  taken 
a  part  ia  this  delMitey  lu»  maiiily  ioanded 
his  argumente  in  oppoekioa  to  the  nea- 
sure  on  the  claim  the  trade  of  the  cour* 
try  has  from  paHiameot  for  an  otfuiTaleat 
Mr  the  three  millioaa  of  taa^s  it  hat  (ok 
posed  upoa  the  people,  Ae  a  general 
propositiofiy  I  am  free  to  admit,  that  the 
▼lews  of  British  merchants  are  eo  liberal 
aod  eolaffied  in  the  man^^emeat  of  their 
cemmercial  concerns,  that  whatever 
cottt«flMites  to  the  oKtensioB  of  British 
eommeree  may  be  said  to  contribute  lo 
the  beneit  of  the  hamaa  raoe,«— But  where 
the  question  is  ^  /frteri,  between  t^ 
•  Kghied  lUth  of  the  eountiy  on  the  one 
Mad,  and  tiie  ad? antages  to  be  derived 
to  trade  and  maaulietaree  on  the  other; 
British  merchants  are  the  last  persons 
wheea  opinion  onsht  to  guide  the  ooan- 
aels  and  dtiHberatieos  of  the  etate !  they 
stand  on  the  foothig  of  witnesses,  deeply 
■itei^sied  in  the  resolt  ^  a  soiti  Iheir 
opiMions  should  have  no  weight  with 
those  who  are  to  decide:  Ihey  are  liable 
(^  they  Are  umb,  and  labject  to  the 
ioftrmities  of  men),  to  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  favour  on  behalf  of  the  side  which 
they  espoose;  tliey  are  liable,  as  aH 
interested  witnesses  ane,  to  deceive  them- 
selves,  by  the  meet  common  species  of 
aophlstry,  into  thinldng  that  what  contri- 
butes to  their  profit  and  advantage,  is 
best  tor  the  eoaimunity  at  laf^ 

It  is  adraitled,  that  we  are  pledged  to 
maintain  an  exact  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties.  Widmat  entering  into 
any  abstract  defioMon  of  neutrality,  it 
may  1>e  simply  stated  to  mean,  chat  there 
eliofdd  be  on  our  part  no  interpolation  in 
the  war;  net  tliat  we  are  tfaml^  pro- 
hibited fitmi  coBHnerdal  intercourse,  or 
AKrai  the  interchange  of  khid  oAoes  with 
dther  of  the  belligerents,  but  that  we 
are  prohibited  fVom  transporting  to  them 
those  articles  by  fi^idi  the  war  is  sup- 

Cted,  instracted,  and  aaalntidned ;  or,  to 
row  the  languid  of  the  eminent  pub- 
licist, whose  authority  has  been  so  often 
involved  in  the  course  of  ^ese  discussions, 
those  articles  qtdbui  beOum  instntatnr 
etfooeatur ;  and,  in  enumerating  the  arti- 
cle cleariy  prohibited,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing terms :  *<  anna,  tormenta,  et  quormn 
prttctpuQs  in  hello  usus,  milites  ;^<'— at  first 
sight,  this  seems  to  conclude  the  whole 
argument;  for,  if  #ffde rejftments  (as  is 
notoriously  the  ftct}|  are  rdM^  in  this 
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country  lor  the  supply  of  the  South  Ame- 
fiean  armies ;  on  the  authority  kist  cited, 
it  should  seem  that  our  neutriiity  Is  un- 
questiond>ly  violated  towards  the  other 
Mligereat.  But  a  disliaccion  has  been 
taken  as  to  this,  and  it  is  said  ^at,  how- 
ever unneutral  it  may  be  for  the  state  to 
Hsraish  Stoops  to  a  bettigereot,  vet  that 
Individuals  in  their  private  capacity  may 
enlist  under  Slie  banners  of  either  beUi- 
fereot,withe«tcompromisiiig  the  neutrality 
of  their  donntry ;  aod  it  has  been  further 
asserted,  that  ^rnkershoek,  in  the  ohepter 
intltttled  **  an  liceat  mihtem  cenducere  in 
aHMon  Gentis  pepnio?*'  sanctions  and 
enfbfrces  this  doctrine^  This  is  considera. 
biy  to  owsrstate  Bynkershoek.  He  consi- 
ders Ae  ouestion  fn  two  points  of  view, 
via.  wfaetner  it  is  lawful  for  a  brflige- 
rentto  levy  troops  within  the  territory  m  a 
neutral  state?  and  dndly.  Whether  it  is 
lawM  far  the  subject  of  a  neutral  sute  to 
entor  Into  the  service  of  a  belligerent  f 
On  entering  vpon  this  question,  he  states 
it'tobecne  of  great  difficulty — a  vexata 
qnatth  at  It  were*  and  one  which  had  at 
all  times  much  divided,  and  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  stilt  continaed  to  divide  the  opi- 
nions of  great  jurists.  Undoubtedly  with 
respect  to  rtie  6rst  branch  of  the  question, 
he  lays  grounds  for  a  strong  inference  that 
bis  own  opinion  was  favourable  to  the 
right  of  the  belligerent  to  raise  troops  m 
a  neutral  state.  But  he  candidly  sutes, 
that  so  dif^rent  was  the  opinion  of  his 
own  country  on  this  head,  tmt  in  Holland 
(no  mean  authority  on  any  question  of  the 
law  of  nations)  such  an  act  was  punish- 
aMe  by  death.  On  the  second  point,  whe- 
ther an  hidividual  can  divest  himself  of  his 
ooantf7,^d  enter  into  the  military  service 
of  another  state  ?  he  explicitly  lays  it 
down,  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  the 
laws  of  the  cotmtry  to  which  the  individual 
bdongs,  and  that  it  is  unlawfol  if  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  state ;  and 
amongst  the  states  in  whidi  such  a  prohi* 
bition  notoriously  exists,  he  enumerates 
England.  The  case,  however,  does  not 
rest  here ;  an  extraordinary  fallacy  has 
pervaded  aH  the  arguments  rested  upon 
the  authority  of  Bynkersboek ;  the  whole 
of  his  reasoning  applies  to  the  case  of 
states,  who  are  simi^y  friends,  and 
unconnected  by  any  alliance  with  either 
belligerent.  In  all  his  disputations,  he 
cautioo^y  guards  himself  on  this  pmi^t; 
his  language  invariably  is  d€jkkf%UMralia 
est  inspeetio.  The  hon.  members  who 
haveopposed  this  measure  seem  entirely 
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to  liave  Ihrown  out  of  tbeir  coosideratioOf 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  ally  and  confe- 
derate of  Spain ;  and  that  she  is  not  bound 
by  any  treaty  or  compact  to  the  South 
American  colonies.  By  the  treaty  of 
1814  **  the  sovereigns  of  ureat  Britain  and 
Spain  profess  themselves  equally  anipuUed 
by  a  desire  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
the  union  and  alliance,  which  has  been 
the  principal  means  of  re-establishing  the 
balaoce  of  power  in  £urope,  and  restoring 
peace  to  tlie  worid/'  One  of  the  articles 
contains  the  following  express  stipulation : 
«<  His  Britannic  ougesty  being  anxious 
that  the  troubles  and  disturbances  which 
unfortunately  prevail  in  the  dominions  of 
his  Catholic  majesty  ^ould  cease,  and  the 
subjects  of  those  provinces  should  return 
to  their  obedience  to  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, engages  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  preventing  his  subjects  from 
furnishing  arms,  aramumtion,  or  any  other 
warlike  article  to  the  revolted  in  Ame- 
rica." And  in  the  &ce  of  this  article,  can 
it  be  maintained  that  the  revolted  in 
America,  may  levy  troops  in  Great  Bri- 
tain against  the  kii^  of  Spain  I  The  ar- 
ticle was  framed  with  reference  to  the 
warfare  which  now  exists  hoc  imo  inUiUu^ 
the  catuifcsderu  has  occurrea  ;  and  who 
will  say  that  if  Great  Britain  pera^its  these 
levies,  she  does  not  give  Snain  a  right  of 
war  against  her  ?  It  would  bea  most  lui' 
worthy  quibble,  a  most  pitiful  and  paltry 
subterfuge,  tliat  because  troops  are  not 
enumerated  among  the  warlike  articles 
prohibited  nominatm^  therefore  they 
might  be  supplied.  Look  to  the  spirit  and 
roeanin|;  of  the  treaty,  and  the  object  for 
which  It  was  frames,  and  see  whether 
writers  on  tbe  law  of  nations  would  in- 
clude levies  of  troops  in  their  enumeration 
of  supplies  by  which  war  is  supported  and 
maintained.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  has 
said,  if  there  is  such  a  treaty  it  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  parliament.  But  the  treaty  was 
entered  into  and  concluded  by  that  branch 
of  the  executive  governmeot  in  which  the 
constitution  of  uiis  country  has  vested 
the  power  of  making  peace  and  war.  it 
was  laid  four  years  ago  on  tbe  table  of  this 
House,  and  toe  Crown  was  thanked  for  it 
With  the  merits  of  this  treaty  therefore, 
unhappily  we  have  now  no  concern ; 
be  the  stipulations  of  it,  the  roost  absurd 
—be  thej  the  most  disadvantageous  that 
can  be  imaguied;  they  were  made  by 
competent  authority,  and  the  House  and 
the  country  are  inviolably  bound  by  it, 
we  may  impeach  tbe  minister  who  signed 


it,  but  we  cannot  break  the  covenant  to 
which  we  are  pledged. 

Farther,  it  has  heva  urged  (no  point 
indeed  has  been  more  pressed^,  that  we 
are  about  to  alter  tbe  law  of  tne  land  :— 
this  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
measure,  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  that 
reciprocity  of  rights,  and  obligations 
which  exists  between  the  sovereign  of 
this  country  and  his  subjects.  Every 
natural*bom  subject  of  Great  Britain  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  sovereign ; 
but  in  return  for  that  protection,  it  is  tbe 
undoubted  law  of  this  land,— derived  to  us 
indeed  from  our  feudal  ancestors,  and 
deeply  tinged  with  the  colouring  of  the 
parent  stream  from  which  it  derives  its 
source,  but  it  is  the  undoubted  law  of  this 
land-^that  in  return  for  that  protection, 
every  natural-bom  subject  owes  to  his 
sovereign  allegiance  an  allegiance,  not 
the  result  of  express  law,  or  the  creature 
of  positive  enactment,  but  an  implied  ori<- 
giaal  and  virtual  allegiance,  impressed 
upon  him  at  his  birth,  and  only  to  be  di- 
vested from  him  by  his  death ;  it  is  coo^ 
trar;^  to  this  all^g^ce  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  ainr  ibrdgo  atate  without  tbe 
permission  of  his  own  sovereign ;  it  is  a 
high  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and 
punishable  a#  such.  Not  content  with 
this,  our  immediate  forefinthers  have, — as 
has  frequently  been  the  case  since  the  Re- 
volution, grafted  a  statute  on  the  common 
law  of  the  land;  and  in  1736  an  aet  waa 
passed  (which  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre* 
sent  bill  to  modify  and  renew  ^  denouncing 
the  punishment  of  death  against  any  Bri- 
tish subject  who  slmuld  engage  wuhoii^ 
the  licence  of  the  king  in  we  service  of 
**  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate*'' 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  tnis  statute 
(9th  Geo.  2nd)  was  passed  under  particular 
circumstances,and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
especial  case.  Where  are  the  facts  on'whioh 
this  assertion  rests  ?  It  was  pamd  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  second  sovereign  of  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick,  not  as  has  been  stated 
this  night,  at  a  moment  when  tin's  country 
was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Preten- 
der, aided  by  all  the  areat  powers  oi  £u- 
rope,— but  in  the  nipta  year  of  a  reign  up 
till  that  period  of  uninterrupted  tranquil- 
lity, ana  at  a  period  when  this  oount#y 
was  under  the  guidance  of  the  most 
peaceful  minister  that  England  e?er  knew 
True  it  is  that  war  had  ra^ ed  between  two 
great  powers  on  the  conuneot  of  Eurepe» 
which  threatened  to  involve  the  other 
states ;  but  in  tbe  year  preceding  the  paa« 
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sing  of  this  act,  George  the  second,  in 
concurrence  with  the  states-general,  had 
been  appointed  mediator  between  the 
contending  parties.  So  successful  had 
been  their  mediation  that .  an  armistice 
had  been  signed,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  agreed  upon.  Such  indeed  was  the 
confidence  of  the  British  monarch  and  his 
ministers,  in  the  stability  of  these  ar- 
rangements,  that  the  king  opened  the  very 
session  of  parliament  in  which  this  act 
was  subsequently  passed,  by  recommend- 
ing in  his  speech  from  the  throne  consi- 
derable reductions  of  the  forces  both  by 
sea  and  land.  What  is  the  inference  de- 
ducible  from  these  historical  facts  ?  Surely 
not  that  this  statute  was  passed  under  the 
pressure  of  a  necessity,  or  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose ;  but  that  when  peace  was 
restored  to  the  continent,  dnd  the  affairs 
of  Europe  were  composed,  England  feel- 
ing the  inconvenience  which  had  resulted 
during  a  war  in  which  she  had  been  neu- 
tral, from  her  subjects  enlisting  under  the 
banners  of  the  respective  belligerents,  ap- 

Elied  herself  to  correct  the  evil  by  con- 
rming,  by  statutory  provisions,  the  power 
the  Crown  possessed  under  the  original 
constitution  of  the  country.  This  infer- 
ence is  further  corroborated  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  law;  for  the 
law  has  not,  as  has  been  represented, 
been  always  a  mere  dead  letter  which  has 
slumbered  in  the  Statute-book,  from  the 
moment  of  its  enactment.  It  appears 
from  a  search  which  has  been  institut- 
ed by  an  hon.  friend  near  me  into  the 
sessional  papers  of  the  Old  Bailey,  that 
in  the  first  four  years  after  it  passed,  four 
convictions  took  place  under  it,  and  two 
of  them  were  followed  by  executions ;  and 
these  convictions  were  not  for  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  but  for 
enlisting  men  for  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.— 'Such  being  the  common  law, 
and  such  the  statute  law  of  this  realm, 
the  one  making  the  enlisting  in  foreign 
service,  without  the  permission  of  the 
king,  a'  misdemeanor,  the  other  de- 
nouncing death  against  this  offence — it 
bemg  notorious  also  to  all  the  world, 
not  merely  from  the  writings  of  foreign 
jurists,  and  the  language  Great  Britain 
has  hdd  on  this  subject  in  more  ancient 
tiines,  but  from  the  recent  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 
that  England  has,  on  all  occasions,  held 
high  the  doctrine  of  the  control  exercised 
by  her  sovereign  over  the  allegiance  of  his 
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subjects.'  We  pledge  ourselves  by  treaty 
to  Spain  to  prevent  our  subjects  from  sup- 
plying the  South  American  colonies  with 
military  stores,  &c.;  in  despight  of  this 
treaty,  enlistments  are  carried  on  here,  to 
a  most  extraordinary  extent,  for  the 
service  of  those  colonies.  The  Spa- 
nish government  remonstrates ;  we  reply, 
it  is  true  that  our  law  is  binding  against 
you,  but  we  have  no  means  of  enforcing 
It  against  your  opponents ;  we  are  anxious 
to  fulfil  our  solemn  engagements,  or  at 
nil  events  to  preserve  strict  neutrality ; 
but  in  the  sense  of  our  act  of  parliament, 
the  insurgent  provinces  of  America  cannot 
be  considered  as  states.  What  ?  we  admit 
them  by  our  conduct  to  be  de facto  states ; 
we  give  them  the  rights  of  war,  and 
together  with  those  rights,  the  incidents 
and  emergents  artsine  from  them;  but 
yet,  in  construction  of  law  as  far  as  Old 
Spain  is  concerned,  we  deny  them  to  be 
states.  Is  not  this  a  solecism  ?-  is  it  not 
a  quibble  unworthy  of  a  great  nation?  I 
stop  not  here  to  examine  the  construction 
put  upon  the  statute  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown,  which  holds  that  these 
powers,  towards  whom- we  en  job  our 
commanders  by  sea  and  land  to  observe 
an  exact  neutrality,  are  neither  to  be 
esteemed  <<  foreign  princes,  states  or  po- 
tentates.'' I  think  the  construction  very 
questionable;  but  this  I  maintain,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  out 
municipal  law,  such  a  construction  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  under  the  law  of  nations. 
In  common  fairness  Spain  has  a  right  to 
yourlaw  not  distorted  by  special  pleading, 
and  perverted  by  legal '  subtlety,  but 
placed  upon  such  a  footing  as  shall  entitle 
her  to  the  equal  and  just  interpretation  of 
it.  Spain  places  you  in  this  dilemma,—^ 
either  her  revolted  provinces  are  or  are 
not  states:  if  they  are  not  states,  they 
cannot  claim  the  exercises  of  the  rights  of 
war,  or  the  privileges  of  neutrality;  if 
they  are  states,  the  same  law  which  pre- 
vents your  subjects  from  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  Old  Spain,  ouglit  to  prevent 
them  alsp  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of 
the  South  Americans.  On  every  prin- 
ciple then,  of  justice  and  good  faith,  x^e 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  letter  of  our 
law  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  it ;  and 
to  place  it  upon  the  same  footing  with 
respect  to  our  ally,  on  which  it  stands 
with  relation  to  the  other  belli^er^t. 

Compare  this  transaction  With  a  trans- 
action in  private  life ;  with  the  case  of  an 
individual,  who,  having  entered  into  a 
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contract  after  a  lapse  of  four  or  five  years 
refuses  to  complete  it  because  it  turns 
out  io  its  execution  irksome  or  inconve- 
nient to  him,  or  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 
The  obligation  contracted  by  this  country 
to  Spain  rests  on  ground  precisely  similar. 
For  we  are  to  remember  that  it  is  fixed  in 
the  unalterable  constitution  of  things  that 
the  same  rules  of  moral  obligation  which 
bind  men  together  in  families,  bind  families 
into  nations,   and  again  bind  nations  to- 
gether in  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
We  are  to  remember  that  states  as  well  as 
individuals  are  liable  to  suffer  injury,  and 
to  receive  benefit  from  each  other ;  that 
it  is  alike  the  duty  of  man  in  his  collective, 
as  it  is  in  his  individual  capacity,  to  culti- 
Tate  and  enforce  the  observance  of  those 
rules  of  justice  which  contribute  so  much 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  race.    We  are  to  remember  that 
though  nations  acknowledge  no  common 
superior  upon  earth,    and  consequentiy 
that  there  is  no  tribunal  but  that  of  arms 
to  which  they  are  amenable  for  acts  of 
injury,  and  injustice  towards  each  other; 
yet  it  the^  deviate  from  Uieir  sacred  obli- 
lotions,  if  they  break  their  plighted  faith, 
It  frequently  happens  in  the  awful  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,    that   the   same 
avenging  punishments'await  them  in  their 
natiooal  capacity,  which  charaicterise  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  individuals  in  private 
life  for  similar  breaches  of  morality   and 
justice.    It  is  impossible  that  the  .discus- 
sions of  this  night  should  not  forcibly  re- 
call  to  our  recollection  an  appropriate  and 
exact  illustration  of  this  awful  truth.   The 
subject  naturally  compels  us  to  revert  to 
that  period  of  our  history  when  Great 
Britain  was  involved  in  a  war  with  her 
own  colonies ;  at  that  qofortunate  period 
France  and  Spain  were  impelled  by  in- 
terested considerations,  by  the  prospect  of 
commercial  advantages^  and  by  the  hope 
of  humiliating  a  powerful  rival,  in  violation 
of  solemn  covenants  to  assist  our  revolted 
colonies  in  America.    Mark  the  moral 
effects  of  this  conduct :  observe  the  just 
retribution  by  which  it  was  followed.    The 
experience  of  the  last  SP  years  has  evi- 
denced how  deeply  France  has  rued  her 
perfidy.    Little  too  did  jSpain  think  when 
she  was  fanning  revolt  in  North  America, 
of  the  evils  she  was  preparing  for  herself. 
But  the  hour  of  retribution  has  arrived, 
the  trumpet  of  civil  discord  has  been 
blown ;   the  blast  of  war  has  gone  forth  : 
it  has  pervaded  all  her  transatlantic  co- 
loaies ;  it  has  resounded  through  all  the 
(VOL- XL.) 


peopled  cities,  and  all  the  hundred  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  vast  continent  of  South  Arae* 
rlca ;  it  has  been  re-echoed  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Horn,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oronoco;  from  the  banks  of  the 
Oronoco  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  Mexico* 

Audiit  et  THvias  long^  lacus,  audiU  amnis  - 

Sulphured  Nar  albus  aqu&,  fontesque  Velini ; 

£t  trepidffi  matres  pressure  ad  pectora  natos. 
Shall  we  then  fall  victims  to  the  allure» 
ments  of  similar  temptation?  Shall  we, 
with  this  example  before  us,  retaliate 
upon  Spain  injustice  for  injustice  ?  Be* 
cause  Spain  40  years  ^o  provoked  us 
unjustly  to  war,  shall  we  be  stimulated 
by  views  of  commercial  advantage  and  the 
hope  of  territorial  aggrandisement  to  a 
similar  deviation  from  good  faith  towards 
Spain? 

The  hon.  member  who  the  last  but  one 
addressed  the  House,  has  contrasted  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  on  the  present 
occasion  with  ..the  conduct  of  queen 
Elizabeth  towards  the  revolted  provinces 
in  the  Netherlands ;  but  in  what  does  the 
analogy  consist  I  In  what  point  is  our  re- 
lative situation  to  South  America  similar 
to  our  relative  situation  to  the  Netherlands 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  ?  The  sovereign 
who  at  that  period  wielded  the  vast  re** 
sources  of  the  Spanish  empire  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  father  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  universal  monarchy  of  Europe;  the 
only  spot  of  Europe  which  held  out  any 
refuge  for  the  oppressed,  any  rallying 
point  against  his  vast  and  overwhelmio|^ 
power,  was  England.  Added  to  his  p<rfi« 
tical  hostility,  Philip  2nd  was  also  ani- 
mated by  every  feeling  of  personal  rancoiir, 
and  every  sentimjent  or  infatuated  and 
furious  bigotry  against  Elizabeth.  Well 
indeed,  was  that  intelligent  princess  aware 
thf^t  her  destruction  was  the  scope  of  his 
views,  the  ultimate  pbject  of  his  ambition  i 
on  the  soundest  principles  therefore  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations^^-on  that  prin- 
ciple which  alike  justifies  nations  ana  in- 
dividuals in  arming  in  self^defence.^^ith 
a  view  to  her  own  security,  and  the  pre- 
ser,vation  of  her  {>eople  she  was  impelled 
to  .assist,  first  the  Huguenota  against  iha 
Spanish  faction  in  France  (  for  France  was 
then  rent  by.  contending  factions),  and 
afterwards  the  revolted  provinces  of  the 
Netherlan4s  in  the  struggle  they  were 
maintaining  in  vindication  of  their  nataral 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  cruel  and 
unjust^usurpation  of  uieir  sovereign.  Per« 
fectly  indeed  might  that  intelligent 
princess  have  foreseen  that  by  fostefiiut 
(♦N) 
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the  growth  of  on  independent  state  on  the  | 
Fletoish  coast  she  was  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  power  whose  interests  in  process 
of  time  might  become  inseparably  blended 
and  mixed  up  with  the  best  interests  of 
this  country ;  but  she  was  equally  aware, 
that  at  the  moment  she  was  erecting  a 
bulwark  for  her  own  preservation,   and 
making  the  surest  preparation  for  that 
atorm    which    she   well    foresaw   would 
aooner  or  later,  burst  over  the  heads  of 
her  people  and  herself.    Elizabeth  too 
bad    no   treaties  with    Spain,    but   she 
bad    bound    herself    by    repeated    and 
'solemn  engagements  to  assist  the  United 
Provinces  against  the  mother  c6untry.    In 
truth,  if  we  examine  the  question  we  shall 
find  that  the  parallel  holds  in  no  one  cir- 
cumstance^ but  that  the  South  American 
colonies  and  the  Netherlands  were  at  the 
time  of  their  respective  revolts  subjects  of 

Old  Spain The  hon.  and  learned  member 

then  recapitulated  his  arguments,  and 
concluded  by  imploring  the  House  on  a 
question  in  which  the  good  faith  of  their 
country  was  involved,  not  to  allow  their 
opinions  to  be  biassed,  and  their  judgments 
warped  from  the  right  course  by  the 
fervour  of  their  feelings  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  considerations  of  interest  and  ad- 
vantage on  the  other. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  that  much  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  treaty  of  1814  ; 
but  what  duty  could  it  impose  upon  Eng- 
land? It  could  not  be  pretended,  that 
his  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  hb  preroga- 
tive, could  enter  into  any  treaty  which 
should  oblige  parliament  to  pass  an  act 
to  eflect  its  purposes.  He  expressed  his 
firm  conviction,  that  if  this  bill  passed 
into  a  law,  it  would  be  not  only  prejudi- 
cial to  our  commercial  interests,  but  to 
the  national  honour. 

Mr.  Long  WeUesley  thought  it  unbe- 
coming the  character  and  dignity  of  Great 
Britain,  to  state  to  another  country,  that 
because  legal  gentlemen  took  exceptions 
to  certain  parts  of  a  treaty;  formally  and 
solemnly  concluded,  she  was  not  bound 
to  the  observance  of  its  stipulations. 

Mr.  Barnett  entered  bis  solemn  protest 
against  a  measure  marked  by  mipobcy  and 
Injustice. 

The  House  then  divided:  Ayes,  190; 
Noes  129. 

lAst  of  the  Minority. 

Allen,  J.  H.  Aubrey,  sir  J. 

AKhorpy  viscount  Beaumont,  T.  W. 

Anson,  hon.  Q»  Buxton,  T,  F. 
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Bcntinck,  lord  W.  March,  earl  of 

Biandford,inarq.  of ,  Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Barnard,  visct.  Marryat,Jo8. 

Barnett,  J.  Madocks,  W .  A . 

Becher,  W.  W.  Maitland.  viscount 

Belgrave,  visct.  Martin,  John 

Bernal,  R.  Maxwdl,  John 

Benyon,  Ben.  Milh,  G. 

Birch,  Jos.  Mildmay,  P.  St..  J. 

Browne,  Dom.  Milton,  viscount 

Btougharo,  H.  Mon^;k,  wr  C. 

Byng,  G.  Moore,  P^ter 

Carhamplon,  earl  of  Newman,  K..  W. 

Calcrart,J.  North,  Dudley 

Calvert,  C.  O'Callaghan,  James 

Campbell,  hon.  J.  Ord,  W. 

Carter,  John  Osborne,  lord  F. 

Clifford,  Aug.  Palmer,  col. 

Colbome,N.  R.  Palmer,  C,F. 

Coke,  T.  W.  jun.  Paces,  Thos. 

Concannon,  Lucius  Pam^U,  sir  H . 

Cromplon,  S.      ,  Philips,  G. 

Crespigny,  sir  Wm.  Philips,  G  jun. 

Davies,  T.  H.  Phillipps,  C.  M. 

Denman,  Thos.  Pringle,John 

Duncannon,  vise.  Primrose,  bpn.  F. 

Dundas,  hon.  L.  Piggott,  sir  A. 

Dundas,  Thos.  Powlett,  hon.  W. 

EUis,  hon.  G.  A.  Prkc,  Robert 

Ebrington,  vise.  Piyse,  Pryse 

Euston,  earl  of  Rickford,  W. 

EUice,  Ed.  •*  Robertson,  Alex, 

Fitzgibbon.  hon.  R.       Ricardo,p. 

Forbes,  C.  Robarts,  A. 

Fazakerley,  Nic.  Rowley,  sir  W. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C.      Russell,  tord  G.  W. 

Fit2foy,  lord  C.  Russell,  R.  G. 

Foley,  Thos.  Rurobold,  C 

Gaskell,  Bcnj.  Scarlett,  J. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Smith,  John 

Gordon,  Robt.  Smith,  W. 

Graham,  S.  Smith,  Sarol. 


Smyth,  J.  H. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Stuart,  brd  J. 
Stewart,  Wm. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Vernon,  G. 
Wiuthman,  aid. 
Webb,  Ed. 


Grenfell^  Pascoc 
Guise,  sir  Wm. 
Harcourt,  John 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 

Hume,  Jos.  ^-  r^  r^ 

Hutchinson,  hon.  C.  Western,  C.  C. 

Kennedy,  T.  F.  Wharton,  John 

Leigh,  J.  H.  Whitbread,W.H. 

Lawson,  M.  Williams,  W. 

Lamb,  hon.  G.  Williams,  sir  R. 

Langton,  W.  G.  Wilson,  sir  Rt. 

Latouche,John.  WU8on,Thos. 

Latouche,  Robt,  Westenra,  hon.U.  R. 

Lemon,  sir  W.  Wood,  aid. 
Lloyd,  sir  E.  Tellees. 

Montague,  lord  F.  Bennet,  hon.  H.  Kj. 

Macleod,  Rod.  Nugent,  lord 
Macdonald,J. 

Mr.  Denman  moved  an  ^endn^ei^  to 
the  bill,  the  object  of  wbicb  was,  to  enjble 
custom-house  officers  to  search,  and  to 
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detain,  all  ships  which  might  be  in  any 
of  his  majesty  8  ports. 
'  Mr.  George  Lamb  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  amendment)  but  he  wished  to  re- 
mark upon  the  curious  manner  in  which 
this  bill  was  worded.  The  learned  lawyer 
who  had  framed  the  measure,  whoever  he 
might  be,  seemed  to  have  had  his  head 
completely  filled  with  military  phrases, 
and  the  individual  who  now  filled  the  civic 
chair,  was  raised  to  the  high  and  distin- 
guished rank  of  <<  chief  civil  commander." 
To  the  lord  mayor  application  was  to  be 
itiade  to  put  the  provisions  of  this  bill  into 
execution.  He  should  really  advise  hon. 
gentlemen  not  to  limit  it  to  the  mayor 
alone  of  any  town,  but  to  extend  it  to  all 
the  subordinate  officers,  even  to  the 
village  schoolmaster,  who  would  be  found 
to  be  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, a  most  active  and  useful  per- 
sonage :  nay,  the  sextons  and  their  compa- 
nions might  be  applied  to  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  The  gallant  officer  behind 
him  (sir  R.  Wilson)  had  prophesied  the 
influence  this  measure  would  have  on 
foreign  countries :  he  would  prophesy  its 
influence  nearer  home;  and  he  should 
have  thought  his  majesty's  legal  advisers, 
after  the  lessons  they  had  already  re* 
ceived-i-afler  th€  repeated  proofs  they 
had  seen  of  the  wisdom  and  the  undaunted 
fcpirit  of  a  British  jury, — would  have  been 
wise  enough  not  to  press  such  a  measure 
as  this.  The  efforts  of  government  had 
already  been  defeated  by  the  firmness  and 
independent  spirit  of  a  few  individuals  at 
home.  Thank  God,  it  yet  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  a  British  jury  would 
assist  the  government  in  enforcing  such  a 
law  as  was  now  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people. 

Lord  Castfereagh  felt  confident  that  a 
British  jui'y  would  hot  swerve  from  its 
duty.  Englishmen  placed  in  such  an 
awnil  situation  would  recollect  the  sacred 
'  oath  they  had  taken,  and  would  not  be 
influenced  by  any  suggestions,  either  fVom 
within  or  from  without  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. 

The  amendment  was  negatived^  and  the 
bill  passed.    - 

HOUSE  OF    COMMONS. 
Tuesday i  June  22. 

Excise  Prosecutions.]     Mr.  D,  W, 

Harvey  presented  a  petition  from  captain 

Samuel  brvan,  of  the  ship  Margaret,  who 

'  complained  that  he  had  been  subjected  to 


a  vexatious  prosecution  by  the  solicitor 
of  excise.  By  the  26th  of  the  king,  com- 
monly called  the  Manifest  act,  the  cap* 
tains  of  British  ships,  clearing  out  from 
foreign  ports  for  this  country^  were 
obliged  to  procure  a  manifest,  that  is  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  cont'ents  of 
their  c'argo.  Captain  Bryan  arrived  in 
this  country  with  his  ship  from  Surinam, 
in  August,  1814.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  act,  the  captain  was  bound 
to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of 
customs  a  correct  copy  of  this  manifest, 
which  was  termed  the  Ship's  Report. 
Captain  Bryan  did  this,  and  in  the  report 
he  stated,  among  the  other  articles  or  the 
cargo,  145  bags  of  coffee.  It  was  the 
practice  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  to  send  to  those  of  the  excise  a 
copy  of  so  much  of  the  report  as  related 
to  excisable  articles,  ot  which  coffise  wat 
one.  When  the  transcript  of  the  report 
was  sent  to  the  excise,  the  commissioners 
sent  their  searchers  to  compare  the  cargo 
with  the  manifest;  and,  instead  of  lis^ 
only  140  bags  of  coffiee  were  found,  la 
the  act,  there  was  a  clause  which  stated^ 
that  if  any  package  whatever  was  wanting 
of  those  contained  in  the  report,  a  penalty 
of  200^  was  incurred  by  the  captain,  but 
with  this  proviso,  'that  if  the  report  did 
not  agree  with  the  manifest,  or  if  it  could 
be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  that  the 
manifest  was  incorrect  by  mistake,  then 
the  penalty  should  not  be  incurred. 
Captain  Bryan  being  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  this  mistake,  applied  to  his  mate, 
who  informed  him,  that  when  the  ship 
sailed,  the  145  bags  of  coffee  had  been 
emptied  into  140  bags,  to  save  stowage. 
He  transmitted  this  statement  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs,  praying  them 
to  rectify  the  mistake  in  the  report. 
They,  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  who  also 
appeared  satisfied  with  tlie  explaoatioa. 
After  this,  captain  Bryan  hsd  a  right  to 
conclude,  that  the  consequences  of  his 
mistake  were  at  an  end,  and  for  two  years 
he  had  no  idea  of  any  further  proceed- 
ing ;-^yet,  at  that  time,  when,  all  the 
evidence  which  explained  the  mistake, 
might  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  received 
the  first  intimation  from  the  solicitor  of 
the  excise,  of  a  proceeding  against  him, 
not  by  letter,  but  by  a  process  in  the 
court  of  exchequer.  This  summary  pro- 
ceeding was  a  course  which  any  solicitor 
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in  London  would  be  atbamed  to  lake 
without  a  previous  letter,  informing  the 
individual  of  the  nature  of  the  claim,  and 
DO  other  excuse  was  to  be  pleaded  but 
that  the  practice  was  eeneral  in  that  de- 
partment In  cases  of  this  nature,  it  was 
oflen  replied  to  any  complaints,  that  the 
individual  complaining  was  a  person  of 
bad  character,  who  lived  by  violating  the' 
revenue  Jaws ;  but  in  this  case,  no  such 
answer  could  be  made.  The  petitioner 
as  he  bad  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a 
man  of  uneiLceptionable  character.  The 
precipitate  manper  in  which  prosecutions 
of  this  nature  were  commenced,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year 
there  were  761  prosecutions  at  the  suit  of 
the  attorney-general  in  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer. So  that  near  150,000/.  were 
paid  for  legal  expenses,  either  by  the  public 
or  by  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
the  objects  of  these  prosecutions.  Cap* 
tain  Bryan  preferred  a  petition  to  the 
board  of  excise,  accompanied  by  the 
affidavit  of  his  mate,  and  bis  own,  with 
which  the  customs  had  previously  been 
satisfied,  and  praying  for  an  interview. 
He  received  for  answer  only  a  verbal 
communication,  in  which  his  request  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  never  wrong  in  any  of  the 
761  prosecutions  which  they  instituted. 
He  then  offered  modified  terms  of  com- 

Jiromise,  to  which  they  would  not  accede, 
t  was  easy  to  imagine  why  all  these  pro- 
positions were  rejected.  The  coromis- 
ajoners  referred  to  their  solicitor  to  report 
on  each  case  as  it  occurred,  and  by  his 
report  they  were  guided.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  man  that  the  solicitor  should 
report  with  impartiality,  whether  he 
ahould  quash  in  the  bud  these  761  prose- 
cutions, on  which  perhaps  only  3  or  4</. 
costs  had  been  incurred,  while  they  might 
swell  in  the  end  to  1601*  The  cause  was 
brought  before  the  exchequer,  which,  with 
all  respect  to  those  who  administered  the 
law,  he  must  say,  had  asscuned  too  much 
of  the  odious  character  of  the  star  chamber, 
and  in  which  the  solicitor  of  the  excise 
assomejd  much  of  the  power  formerly 
exercised  by  the  master  of  the  crown 
oflice  till  the  abuse  of  it  was  corrected  by 
(he  statute  of  William  and  Msry.  When 
the  cause  was  brought  before  that  court, 
the  judge  said,  that  the  commissioners  of 
customs  had  no  power  to  rectify  the 
error,  and  he  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  for  the  crown.  The  petitioner 
ftatfd^  that  he  ivas  advised  by  his  coun8e^, 
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that  a  bill  of  exceptions  might  be  ten- 
dered, and  he  should  have  prosecuted  it, 
but  that  he  had  not  funds.  He  was  better 
advised  to  apply  to  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury. He  sent  to  that  board  the  same 
statement  verbatim,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  commissioners  of  excise,  precisely 
the  same  affidavits  with  not  one  new  fact. 
The  lords  of  the  treasury  having  no  soli- 
citor behind  them,  came  to  that  honour- 
able conclusion,  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.  They  remitted  the  penalty ; 
but  they  made  a  stipulation,  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 
He  had  the  receipt  in  his  hand  of  the  so- 
licitor of  excise  from  the  defendant,  for 
the  Crown  costs  in  this  prosecution,  which 
in  the  ludgment  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
should  never  have  been  instituted.  They 
amounted  to  160^.  5s.;  in  addition  to 
this,  the  defendant,  who  had  not  money  to 
follow  up  his  bill  of  exceptions,  had  his 
own  solicitor's  bill  to  pay,  amounting  to 
89/.  8«.  5d.  From  an  examination  of  this 
individual  case,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  761  prosecutions  were  instituted 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  he  must  infer, 
that  proceedings  of  this  kind  were  insti- 
tuted not  so  much  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  as  for  the  sake  of  the  costs, 
for  the  adf  antage  of  those  at  whose  advice 
they  were  instituted.  Neither  was  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  higher  crown 
lawyers  could  view  these  prosecutions 
with  altogether  unpreiudiced  eyes.  In 
every  prosecution  nearly  50  guineas  were 
paid  in  fees  to  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
though  comparatively  few  were  brought 
to  trial,  for  after  the  last  6s.  Sd,  was 
stuck  to  the  bill,  the  soh'citors  who  before 
were  so  averse  to  compromise,  were 
anxious  to  agree  to  it,  that  was,  to  have 
no  more  trouble  in  the  business.  The 
House  shpuld  hear  some  of  the  items  of 
the  bill  in  the  present  case.  AJfler  a 
charge  for  five  uir  copies  of  the  brief, 
were  these  items : — the  attorney-general, 
ten  guineas ;  the  solicitor-general,  ten 
guineas ;  Mr.  Dauncey,  eight  guineas ; 
Mr.  Clarke,  eight  guineas ;  Mr.  Walton, 
four  guineas ;  and  finally,  to  keep  up  the 
splendor  of  a  crown  prosecution,  7/*  ISf. 
to  thp  marshal  and  crier  of  the  court.  It 
was  thus  that  the  expenses  of  the  Crown 
were  swelled  out,  for  the  respectable 
solicitor  for  the  defendant  had  carried  the 
cause  pn  for  half  the  sum.  This  was  on 
all.  defendants  a  severe,  but  on  innocent 
defendants,  a  cruel  and  wicked  import. 
In  the  next  session  he  should  n^ove  tor  § 
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committee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
instituting  and  conducting  these  prosecu- 
tions. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  the  system  on 
which  the  customs  and  excise  acted,  of 
referring,  all  causes  to  the  solicitors  who 
were  interested  in  prosecutions,  was  bad. 
The  country  was  obliged  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  House. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  a  direct  attack 
on  the  administration  ofjustice.  He  had 
compared  the  Court  of  Exchecjuer  to  the 
Star  Chamber.  Now,  surely,  if  the  con- 
duct of  the  learned  judges'in  that  court 
was  criminal,  the  manly  way  of  proceed- 
ing against  them  would  be  by  impeach- 
ment As  to  the  case  before  the  House, 
it  was  necessary  to  state  that  there  was 
DO  revenue  law  more  important  than  the 
S6th  of  the  king.  It  went  not  to  attack 
fraud  when  discovered,  but  to  cut  up  the 
roots  of  fraud.  When  it  was  discovered 
that  the  petitioner's  cargo  did  not  corres- 
pond with  his  report,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  excise  to  prosecute ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  delay  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  petitioner  having 
left  the  country,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
proceeded  against.  The  irregularity  in 
the  report  had  been  attributed  to  the 
coffee  being  brought  in  casks,  and  shifted 
into  bags.  If  this  was  the  fact,  the  board 
of  excise  observed  that  it  would  be  men- 
tioned in  the  log  book,  and  called  on  him 
to  produce  it,  but  with  this  demand  cap- 
tain Bryan  had  not  complied.  The  act 
gave  the  customs  no  authority  to  remit 
the  penalty,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
nccidental  difference  between  the  manifest 
and  the  cargo;  but  this  had  not  been 
attempted  to  be  made  out.  The  Treasury 
consented  to  renait  the  penalty,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  expense  the  defendant  had  in- 
curred. With  respect  to  the  number  of 
prosecutions  instituted  within  the  last 
■year,  760  were  not  to  be  deemed  very 
numerous,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
revenue  to  be  collected,  with  the  quantity 
of  fraud  and  smuggling  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted. Then,  OS  to  the  number  of 
pounsel  usually  employed  in  exchequer 
prosecutions,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general 
were  sometimes  unable  to  attend  such 
prosecutions,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  competent  professional  gentlemen 
to  copduct  tbem^ 


Mr.  N.  Calvert  said,  that  when  the 
character  and  construction  of  the  excise 
laws  were  duly  examined,  when  it  waa 
considered  that  the  whole  system  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  our  free 
constitution,  the  House  was  bound  to 
inquire  into  any  abuse  in  a  system  which 
was  obviously  so  very  liable  to  abuse. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  inquiry,  thinking 
that  the  statements  of  the  hon.  mover 
had  by  no  means  been  answered  by  the 
learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Denman  maintained  that  the  hon. 
mover  had  not  cast  any  reflections  upon 
the  character  of  the  chief  baron  of  the 
eScchequer.  For  the  character  of  the 
judge  alluded  to,  he  felt  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  but  he  must  say,  that  ac- 
cording to  his  conviction,  the  opinion  of 
that  very  learned  judge  in  the  case  under 
consideration,  was  not  conformable  to 
law,  and  had  the  bill  of  exceptions  been 
pressed,  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  opi- 
nion w;ou]d  have  been  set  aside  by  tne 
superior  tribunal  of  a  full  court;  Into 
the  merits  of  the  revenue  code  he  would 
not  now  enter ;  but  he  must  say  that  there 
was  something  so  overwhelming  in  the 
weight  and  influence  which  the  Crown 
possessed  through  the  revenue  laws  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  that  the  admi- 
nbtration  of  justice  there,  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
other  courts.  The  whole  system  of  the 
laws  of  excise  and  customs,  was,  in  fact, 
of  ah  odious  character ;  and  seeing  from 
a  bill  passed  yesterday,  that  the  just  right 
of  a  British  subject  to  leave  the  country 
if  he  pleased,  was  to  be  subjected  to  all 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  fraudulent 
trading  or  smuggled  goods,  he  was  the 
more  anxious  for  the  revision  and  amend- 
ment of  that  system.  Upon  this  subject, 
then,  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  a  rigid 
inquiry  would  be  instituted  next  session. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Laws  against  Combinations  of 
Workmen.]  Mr.  Hume  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  petition  of 
considerable  importance.  He  believed 
much  diversity  of  opinion  existed,  as  to 
the  facts  stated  in  it ;  and  many  persons 
conceived  that  the  present  was  not  a 
proper  period  to  entertain  the  subject; 
but,  the  very  reasons  which  led  those 
persons  to  suppose  the  present  an  im- 
proper time  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
complaint,  were  those  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  it  ought  now  to  be  looked 
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into*  The  petition  wat  signed  by  a 
number  of  journeymen  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics  of  London  and  Westminster, 
who  complained  of  the  existing  laws  rela- 
tive to  combination,  which  prevented  them 
from  receiving  the  full  remuneration  for 
their  labour.  All  laws,  they  observed, 
irhich  interfered  with  the  rate  of  wages, 
were  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  trade, 
and  were  the  source  of  constant  complaint 
und  litigation.  He  conceived  that  those 
laws  were  mischievous.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman,  present, 
whether  it  was  just  to  give  to  the  rich 
master  the  power  of  combining  against 
the  journeyman,  and  to  punish  the  latter, 
if  he  attempted  to  procure  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
Jabour?  The  common  law  of  the  land 
was  sufficient  to  check  any  improper  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the iabounng  artisan; 
and  he  conceived  a  measure  ought  to  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or 
repealing  the  statutes  that  had  ^en 
enacted  on  ^is  sut^'ect. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read,  setting  forth,  "  That  the  petitioners 
«re  aggrieved  by  certain  Laws  against 
combinations  of  workmen,  inasmuch  as 
fhose  laws  have  a  tendency  to  deprive 
them  <of  the  fair  t^se  of  theur  skill,  and  of 
a  just  remuneration  for  their  labour;  that 
iho&e  laws,  instead  of  preventing  combi- 
nations, have  in  fact  deprived  the  working 
pan  of  every  means,  except  those  of  com- 
bination, of  making  arrangements  with 
bis  employer,  and  of  every  chance  of 
raiding  his  nominal  wages,  however  inade- 
quate they  may  be  to  purchase  the  quan- 
tities of  necessaries  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  for  bis  labour;  that  those 
Jaw«,  by  fordng  working  men  into  com- 
binations, have  destroy^  all  confidence 
ibetween  theip  an4  their  employers,  and 
have  substituted  in  its  stead  universal  dis- 
trust, jealovisy,  and  oppression;  that  in 
proportion  as  combinations  amone  classes 
«f  workmen  ba^e  been  more  or  Jess  per- 
fect, and  more  or  less  permanent,  so  has 
been  the  amouqt  of  the  renauneration  they 
bave  received  for  their  labour,  thus  making 
the  well-being  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  people  depend  upon  an  absolute 
breach  of  the  laws;  that  notwithstanding 
.those  workmen  apaong  .whom  the  means 
^of  successful  cpnibination  are  most  perfect, 
have  received  a  larger  compensation  for 
'  4heir  laboui;  than  thofe  among  wl^om  those 
rowans,  have  ib^en  less  perfect,  there  has 
beeo.f^  lOfuvy  yeitrs  past  a  gradual  dete- 


rioration in  the  condition  of  even  those 
who  have  received  the  largest  compensa- 
tion ;  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
all  lawa  which  interfere  with  the  wag^s  of 
labour  are  injurious  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  of  vast  and  c'onti- 
nually  increasing  injury  to  the  working 
man,  of  no  advantage  to  his  employer, 
but  that  they  are  a  source  of  constant 
hatred,  litigation,  and  oppression,  among 
those  whose  real  interest  it  is,  that  a  mu- 
tual good  understanding  should  at  all 
times  prevail;  the  petitioners  therefore 
pray,  That  tlie  House  will  cause  inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  such  relief  to  be  givea 
to  them  as  may  seem  reasonable.** 

Mr.  EUice  stated,  that  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  offering  his  entire  concurrence 
m,  and  cordial  assbtance  to  the  measure 
of  which  the  hon.  member  had  given  no- 
tice for  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
acts,  a  subject  to  whiqh  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  had  been  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disfresses  of  his  constituents, 
to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  House,  in 
favour  of  a  measure  they  had  suggested 
for  their  own  relief,  and  which  had  been 
opposed,  on  the  general  principle,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  free  labour ;  and  his 
only  answer  to  that  opposition  was,  that, 
although  he  admitted  that  any  regulation 
of  the  price  of  labour  was  contrary  to 

Erinciples  which  all  acknowledged,  it  had 
een  rendered  necessary  bv  the  repeated 
violation  of  those  principles,  which  had 
produced  the  distressing  effects  from 
which  the  manufacturing  classes  were 
now  suffering.  He  had  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, therefore,  in  offering  his  cordial 
support  to  a  measQre  which  would  be  the 
first  step  towards  re-establishing  the 
principle  of  free  labour ;  and  he  would  cor- 
dially and  zealously  join  the  hon.  gentleman 
in  his  endeavours  to  remove  a  grievance, 
of  which  the  operative  manufacturer  had 
80  much  reason  to  complain,  from  its 
partial  and  oppressive  influence. 

Mr.  Williams  felt  indebted  to  his  hon. 
friend  for  bringing  this  subject  befote  the 
House.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  mas- 
ter-manufacturers and  tradesmen,  for 
some  time  back,  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labour,  and  he  was  convinced  that  these 
combinations  were  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.' 

Lord  Ebrington  entirely  concurred  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
members  who  had  preceded  him  ;  and 
hoped  that  some  measure  to  remeAy  the 
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evil  complained  of  by  the  petitlojiers  would 
be  adoped. 

The  petition  was  laid  on  the  tablci  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Penryn  Bribery  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Holford  thought  that  corruption 
had  not  been  proved  in  a  sufficient  degree 
ta  warrant  the  measure,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time  on  that  day  six  months. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  took  a  review  of  the 
evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
bribery  had  been  practised  in  the  borough 
of  Penryn^  sufficient  to  justify  the  pending 
measure.  With  respect  to  the  proposition 
of  disfranchising  the  borough  altogether, 
and  of  granting  the  right  of  election  to 
other  places,  it-was  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ple on  which  parliament  had  generally  acted. 

Mr.  >^^crom^  declared  himself  the 
zealous  friend  of  this  measure ;  but  he 
feared,  from  the  advanced  state  of  the 
session,  that  if  the  bill  were  sent  to  the 
Lords,  it  would  be  thrown  out.  He 
should  therefore  suggest,  that  the  bill 
should  be  suffered  to  fall,  and  that  a  re- 
solution should  be  submitted  to  the  House, 
declaring  the  intention  of  the  House  to 
resume  this  measure  at  an  early  period  of 
the  next  session.  The  bill  was  a  tempe- 
rate and  gradual  mode  of  reforming  what- 
ever wa9  evil  in  the  constitution  of  the. 
-  Uiouse,  and  must  contribute  to  remove 
many  objections  which  the  more  violent 
advocates  for  reform  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  out  against  it. 

Mr.  Venison  thought  it  extremely  un- 
just, that  a  borough  such  as  Penryn, 
where  the  electors  were  ready  to  sell 
themselves  for  24/.  should  have  the  same 
influence  in  the  House  as  any  county  in 
England,  and  more  than  such  places  as 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  said,  that  if 
the  bribery- oath  had  been  forced  upon 
every  elector  of  Penryn,  there  would 
scarcely  have  been  any  corruption  to  be 
complamed  of.  He  would  therefore  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Lord  Ebrington  thought  it  would  prove 
of  great  advantage,  if  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  taken  from  this  borough,  and 
given  either  to  one  of  the  large  manufac- 
turing towns  that  were  not  represented, 
or  to  the  great  county  of  York.  If  the 
evidence  before  the  House  did  not  justify 
this  bill,  he  could  not  imagine  any  case 
in  which  the  House  ought  to  interfere. 


Mr,  G.  Lamb  adverted  to  the  evidence, 
to  show  that  there  existed  a  general  spirit 
of  bribery.  If  the  House  did  not  pass 
this  bill,  he  should  indeed  be  much  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  WiUiams  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  It  had  been  affirmed  thai  the  bribery 
proved  against  Penryn  could  be  substan- 
tiated against  every  other  borough  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  this  he  denied,  and  defled 
any  man  to  prove  a  single  similar  circum- 
stance against  the  borough  he  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  C.  Harvey  mas  decidedly  opposed 
to  such  a  sweeprog  measure  a«  this,  when 
by  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  only  a 
few  individuals  had  been  guilty  of  corrup* 
tioo. 

Mr.  JVynn  recommended  that  the 
amendment  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
bill  itself  postponed,  and  that  some  reso- 
lutions should  be  moved  expressive  of  the 
opinion  of  the  House. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  expressed  his  willingness 
to  adopt  the  course  proposed. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
<<  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time,'* 
Ayes,  44 ;  Noes,  22.  The  bill  was  reed 
a  third  time.  Mr.  Wynn  then  proposed 
the  following  resolution :  **  That  it  appears 
to  this  House,  from  the  advanced  state  of 
the  session,  that  ft  is  not  expedient  ta 
proceed  further  in  this  bill  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  parliament."^  After  a  short . 
discussion  Mr.  Wynn  withdrew  his  reso- 
lution,  and  the  bill  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.      - 
Wednesday y  June  23. 

Frame- Work  Knitters  Bill.jJ  The 
Duke  of  Rutland  moved  the  commitment 
of  this  bin. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdorvne  feeling,  as 
he  did,  for  the  distress  of  the  individuals 
whom  it  was  the  object  of  this  bill  to  re- 
lieve, regretted  that  it  became  his  public 
duty  to  oppose  it ;  but  satisfied,  as  he  was, 
that  the  prmciple  of  it  was  most  injurious 
to  our  manufactures,  he  must  resist  its 
further  progress.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was,  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  the 
web  stocking— >a  cheap  article,  which  had 
been  originally  introduced  when  the  mar- 
ket was  in  a  depressed  state,  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  employment 
for  a  number  of  the  workmen,  who  must 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  out  of 
employ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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most  preposterous  now  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  this  cheap  article,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  force  the  consumption  of 
the  dearer  articles,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  more  advantageous  employment  to 
those  very  individuals— a^  expectation, 
however,  which  there  was  nothmg  in  the 
evidence  to  support.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  principle  more  mischievous, 
than  that  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  articles,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
force  persons  to  buy  dear  ones.  Were 
such  a  principle  to  be  generally  acted 
upon,  it  must  lead  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
our  manufactures  and  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  contended, 
that  the  bill  was  merely  a  measure  of 
regulation,  and  that  regulations  had  been 
frequently  applied  to  other  branches  of 
.  manufacture.  Unless  this  spurious  article 
was  prohibited,  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
facture must  be  ruined. 

The  Earl  of  tiarroviby  observed,  that 
if  the  cheap  article  was  to  be  prohibited 
in  this  instance,  they  might  as  well  extend 
it  to  other  branches  of  manufacture,  and 
prohibit  all  cheap  articles. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  having 
moved  to  postpone  the  commitment  for 
three  months,  the  House  divided  on  the 
question,  that  the  word  *<uow''  stand 
part  of  the  question.  Contents,  25 :  Not- 
contents,  27 :  Majority,  %  The  bill  was 
consequently  lost. 

*  Cash  Payments    Bill.]    The   bill 
having  been  read  a  third  time, 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  bin  to  pass,  without  recording  on  the 
Journals  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  acce- 
lerate the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
instead  of  putting  them  ofi*  for  tour  years. 
Had  he  been  told  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  that  he  should  give  his 
consent  to  a  measure  for  postponing  for 
four  years  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, he  should  have  hesitated  to  believe 
it ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  if  his 
amendment  were  negatived,  he  should 
certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the 

Eassing  of  the  bill.  His  object  in  moving 
is  amendment,  was,  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  afforded  to  the  pub- 
h'c  of  the  sincere  desire  of  parliament  to 
resume  cash  payments,  particularly  afler 
the  acknowledgment  made  by  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side,  of  the  error  of 
their  former  opinions^  upon  this  subject. 
He  concluded  by  moving^  to  substitute 


the  1st  of  July,  1820,  for  the  1st  May, 
1823,  with  reference  to  the  commence- 
ment of  payments  in  specie. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  Hdrrowbt/  moved  as  all 
amendment  to  the  clause  which  leaves  it 
at  the  option  of  the  Bank  to  pay  in  gold 
coin  or  bulHon,  after  the  1st  of  May, 
1821,  that  the  Ist  of  May  1822,  should 
be  substituted. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
if  the  Bank  should  at  any  time  reduce 
their  issues,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  df 
their  paper,  the  evil  would  cari'y  its  ojvn 
correction  along  with  it,  for  the  public 
would  then  bring  bullion  to  the  Mint  at  a 
clear  profit.  By  giving  to  the  Bank  the 
option  to  pay  in  coin,  they  afforded  them 
a  motive  to  accumulate  treasure,  and  as 
the  object  of  parliament  was,  that  the 
measure  should  be  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion, the  amendment  was  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  As  some 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  with  respect 
to  a  statement  of  hb  the  other  night,  be 
wishe4  to  repeat  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  five  millions  which  would  be  re- 
quired .to  pay  the  Bank,  he  hoped  do 
other  loan  would  be  necessary  during 
peace. 

The  bill  was  then  passed* 

HOUSE  OF  COMliONS. 
Wednesday^  June  23. 

Charitable  Foundations  Bill.J 
Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  the  third 
reading, 

Mr.  'Brougham  said,  ^at  though  he. 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  ^uty  to  oppose 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  exempted 
from  the  scrutiny  of  the  commissioners 
those  charities  which  had  special  visitors 
yet  even  if  the  bill  passed  with  that  ei^- 
emption,  it  would  come  near  to  that 
measure  which  he  had  formerly  proposed, 
and  which  had  been  altogether  altered  in 
the  other  House.  The  bill  before  the 
House  approached  to  the  nature  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  proposed,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  boards  into  which  the  com- 
missioners were  to  form  themselves,  and 
diminishing  the  number  of  commissioners 
in  each  board.  There  were  now  to  be  five 
boards,  each  consisting  of  two  stipendiary 
commissioners.  The  boards,  too,  were 
enabled  to  call  for  papers  and  records  by 
compulsory  process,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  being  resisted,  as  there  was 
no  umit  to  the  fine  which  they  might  im« 
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pote.  One  objection  which  had  been 
ibade  to  the  constilucion  of  the  commis- 
«f  on  on  its  present  footing  was,  the  amount 
of  the  expense,  and  the  length  of  time  du- 
ring which  the  country  might  havetobear 
it.  It  was  certainly  a  ground  of  objection 
to  a  measure,  if  expense  was  incurred 
without  adecjuate  cause;  bi4  he  should 
show  that  neither  was  this  the  case,  nor 
Would  the  expense  itself  be  heavy.  Under 
the  bill  of  the  last  session,  there  were  two 
boards  of  stipendiary  commissioners  and 
one  of  honorary  commissioners,  now  there 
were  five  boards  of  stipendiary  commis- 
sioners. If  the  Qve  boards  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  at  which  the  two 
boards  had  proceeded,  they  would  in  the 
year  get  through  1,200  cases.    But  there 
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malversation.  In  the  elaborate  and  able 
report  of  the  commissiooers,  there  was 
scarcely  a  page  in  which  some  abuse  was 
not  nlentioned,  either  in  the  school  or  the 
machinery  of  each  establishment;  and 
there  was  a  prospect  that  an  estate  to 
the  value  of  4,000/.  a  year  would,  through 
the  means  of  their  investigation,  be  ul- 
timately  recovered  for  a  charitable  foun- 
dation. A  company  who  were  trustees 
and  visitors  of  the  charity,  had  carried 
to  their  own  account  the  surplus  of  the 
rents  of  this  estate,  after  paying  S  or 
400/.  a  year  to  the  purposes  of  the  charity. 
If,  as  it  seemed  probable,  this  sum  was 
awarded  to  the  charity  and  nothing  more 
was  to  be  accomplished,  the  labours  of 
the  commissioners  would  not  have  beeti 


was  every  reason  to  expect  a  more  rapid    lost.    But  they  had  done  more  by  point 


g repress.  The  commissioners  would  by 
abit  naturally  become  more  expert,  and 
the  very  knowledge  that  the  commission 
was  in  operation  would  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  the  parties  concerned,  that  the 
labours  of  the  boards  would  be  much 
lessened.  After  the  inquiry  bad  been 
further  proceeded  in,  and  when  the  House 
knew  how  much  had  been  saved  to  the 
poor  by  the  labours  of  the  commission,  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  apportion  a 
certain  share  of  those  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission ;  for  they  might 
reasonably  assume,  that  but  for  the  la« 
bours  of  the  commission,  those  funds 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  poor  altoge- 
ther.— The  hon.  and  learned  member  then 
alluded.to  the  magnitude  of  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  and  went  into  some  compu- 
tations founded  on  the  data  afforded  by 
the  digest  of  the  returns  to  the  queries 
of  the  education  committee,  to  show, 
that  there  were  in  the  whole  40,000 
charities  of  all  kinds  in  the  kingdom. 
As  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  in- 
quiry, it  would  be  found  in  the  di- 
gest that  the  revenues  of  the  charities  in 
the  county  of  Berks  were  3,500/.;  on 
inquiry,  the  commissioners  had  found 
them  to  amount  to  5,500/.  Those  in 
Kent  were  reported  in  the  digest  to 
amount  to  6,500/.  a  year;  by  the  inquiries 
of  the  commissioners  ;hey  had  been  raised 
to  8,500/.  a  year.  This  effect  produced, 
without  allowing  the  fear  of  inquiry  time 
to  operate,  and  without  any  legal  uro- 
ceeding,  was  a  pretty  strong  proof  or  the 
^oe  of  an  investigation.  In  the  counties 
^  Kent  tfnd  of  Berks,  the  only  ones 
which  bad  been  examined  Into,  numerous 
iBstances  had  been  found  of  negkct  and 
(VOL.  XL.) 


ing  out  the  almost    universal    abuse   of 
free  grammar  schools,  which  the  masters 
generally  regarded  as  perfect  sinecures; 
for  whether  from  the  decay  of  the  places 
at  which  they  were  established,   or  the 
smaller  importance  now  attached  to  the 
learned  languages  f  the  masters  generally 
conceiving   themselves   bound    to   teach 
nothing  else),  good  houses  and  gardens 
and  glebe  laud  and  often  ample  salaries, 
were  enjoyed  by  masters  who  taught  no 
free  scholars,  but  kept  private  boarding 
schoi>ls  for  their  own  profit.    In  tlie  next 
session  he  should  have  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure founded  on  the  digest  which  he  had 
mentioned  to  the  House.  But  whether  or 
not  the  House  acceded  to  this  proposal, 
the  reporting  the  names  of  those  Vho  en- 
joyed the  revenues  of  these  schools  would 
necessarily  produce  a  good  effect      lie 
should  now  proceed  to  state  his  objections 
to  that  clause  of  the  bill  which  exempted 
from  inquiry  such  charities  as  had  special 
visitors.     His  great  reason  for  opposing 
the  exemption  was  this — without  suppos- 
ing  that  there  was  any  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  visitors,  yet  seeing  there 
was  a  probability  of  abuses  existing  which 
had  not  come  to  their  knowledge,  there 
could   be  no   objection  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  commissioners  who,   would 
inquire  and  not  act,  who  would  aid  and 
not  supersede  the  visitors.     But  the  ex- 
emption of  these  charities,  while   others 
were  inquired  into,  was  a   gross   incon- 
sistency.    The    exemption   of  charities 
having  special  visitors  was  defended  on 
«the  ground  that  the  presumed  will  of  the 
founder  was  not  to  be  mterfered  with;  that 
cvjus  est  dare  ejus  est  disponere —  that  he 
who  gave  the  properly  could  appoint  the 
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penon  who  should  inquire  into  the  4is* 
po«a1  of  it,  and  that  to  attempt  to  control 
him  was  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  right 
of  prirate  property.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  principle  on  which  the  legislature 
had  proceeded.  When  no  visitors  were 
specially  appointed,  the  founder  and  his 
heirs  w^re  tne  visitors.  If  he  mentioned 
no  other  visitor,  he  was  supposed  by  law 
to  have  willed  that  he  and  his  heirs  should 
visit  the  charity,  yet  in  the  statute  of  last 
year  and  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which 
went  further  than  the  statute  of  last  year 
(for  it  constituted  not  merely  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into,  but  a  court  of  jus- 
tice to  try  abuses),  all  charities  not  hav- 
ing special  visitors  were  brought  under 
the  commissioners.  With  what  consistency 
then  was  it  said,  <<  We  will  exempt  the 
charity  from  inquiry  where  you  have  ap- 
pointed a  stranger,  but  we  will  not 
exempt  it  when  you  and  your  heirs 
retain  the  management/*  But  if  it  was 
argued,  that  when  the  founder  had  shown 
B  delectus  persona  by  appointing  a  special 
visitor,  parliament  shnuld  not  interfere,  be- 
cause it  was  implied  that  the  visitor  posses- 
sed the  full  confidenceof  the  founder  what 
would  be  said  when  the  confldence  of  the 
founder  in  a  particular  person,  was  so  un- 
bounded that  he  appointed  him  not  only  vi- 
8itor,but  also  a  trustee,  manager,  or  gover- 
nor >  Why,  in  this  case  the  act  of  last  ses- 
sion, as  interpreted  by  the  commissioners, 
gave  them  a  power  to  inquire.^  So  that  in 
cases  in  which  the  founder  reposed  a  less 
degree  of  confidence,  parliament  would 
not  interfere  in  deference  to  his  will; 
yet  when  he  shewed  an  extraordinary 
tlegree  of  confidence  then  the  commission- 
ers stepped  in  to  inquh'e.  If  the  House 
negatived  this  exempting  clause  they 
would  confer  ai  benefit  on  honest  visitors : 
they  would  supply  the  deficiency  of  un- 
frequent  visitations;  they  would  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  standing  in  the 
odious  character  of  accusers.  Arbitrators 
would  be  afforded  who  would  es^amine 
dispassionately  and  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence.  There  were  persons, 
10  high  stations,  who,  from  their  situa- 
tions, were  visitors  of  many  charities,  who 
far  from  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  clause,  were  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  desire  it.  If  he  failed,  which  he 
trusted  he  should  not,  in  inducing  the 
If  otise  to  strike  out  the  clause  altogether, 
he  should  propose  an  amendment,  to  aflow 
th^  commissioners  to  examine  all  cases  in 
which  the  special  visitors  desired  it.    He 
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recalled  the  attention  of  the  Iipp«e  to.the 
striking  difference  between  the  preii^nt. 
measure  and  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, 
which  not  only  gave  power  to  the  com- 
missioner to  inquire,  but  to  « direct,  order 
and  decree."  The  present  bill  would  (if 
the  clause  were  omitted)  be  sql>sidiary  to 
the  power  of  the  visitors — the  statute  of 
Elhsabethi  but  for  the  proviso,  would 
have  ousted  them  altogether.  Even  if  the 
I  clause  were  rejected,  it  would  be  recpl* 
I  lectedthat  the  universities  and  thescbpolg* 
under  their  visitation,  and  a)l  the  great 
schools^  and  the  charities  coi>nected  with 
cathedral  churches,  would  continue  ex- 
empted. As  to  the  proper tipn  of  chari- 
ties, having  special  visitors,  the  comofis- 
sioners  had  found  out  of  960  cas0s^  which' 
came  under  their  cognizance  12  or  14; 
having  special  visitors.  TThere  were  qfhert 
within  the  bounds  of  that  inquiry  hiiying 
special  visitors,  which  had  qot  copfie  un-^ 
der  the  notice  of  the  comn^isiion;  but 
at  least  there  were  five  in  the  hundred 
in  this  copdition,  which,  a^cordiqg  to  the 
computation  (which  however,  he  believed* 
to  be  an  exaggerated  one)  of  4^«()(X)  cha- 
rities in  England  and  Wales,  gave  2,0Q(> 
charities  havine  special  visitors  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest  computation,  eithi^r 
of  the  total  number  of  cparitiea,  or  the 
average  of  those  having  visitors,  there 
would  be  several  hundred  of  tl^em,  and 
those,  aa  might  be  expected,  of  more  i\\Mk* 
ordinary  value. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  taw  so  many  ^eqv 
tlemen  around  him  much  better  quidined 
than  himself  to  enter  into  the  iperit;i  oT 
the  question, that  he  should  be  verv  bri^f  in 
his  remarks  upon  it.     He  m«^t,  howc^ve.rv 
contend,  that  the  argument  of  the  ifon*- 
a|)d  learned  gentleman  with  respect  tcK 
the  exemption  of   charitable  ipstitudont . 
committed  to  special  visitors,  was  l^y  90^ 
means  conclusive;  for  he   could  see  no. 
reason  why  the  will  of  the  founders  of 
such  institutions  should  be  violated ;  and 
where  by  such   will   Individ qals  lioldinst 
certain  offices  were  appointed  as  speciiS 
visitors,    it  appeared  to  him   that  ^'^ 
conduct  should  not  be  meddled  with,  un- 
less special  abu^e  w^re.  slio^rn  to  lii^ve  90^ 
curred.    But  how  came  it  t^f^  the  hoq» 
and  learned  gentleman  had  not  brougbl^ 
forward  a  distinct  niotion  with  respect  tp* 
public  charities,   and  tli^  reports  of  tl^, 
two  committees  of  1816  aiid.l^f,8  r^ga^«v 
ing  them,  at  an^  earlier  period  cy  ^I^seaA. 
sion?    So  much  wit  aQ^  eloq^poe  Bfl^, 
been  displayed  upon  tne's^bjept  q^tt|QS9^ 
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.charities  by  ihe  hon.  tfnd  learned  ^geDtle- 
man  and  others  out  of  the  House,  that  he 
<felt  quite  unable  to  make  any  adequate 
reply  to  such  exhibitions.      But  it  would 
be  recollected,  that  upon  the  proposition 
in  that  House  of  the  committee  of  io- 
Guiry  in  1816,  It  was  never  mentioned 
tnat  any  investigation  as  to  charities  of 
this  nature  was  to  be  referred  to  that 
'Committee,     'that    comfmittee  had,    in- 
deed, materially  exceeded  the  authority 
with  which  it  was  ihvested.      He  was  as 
ready  as  any  man  to  admit  the  great  ad- 
vantages derived  to  the  House  and  the 
4;ouoiry  from  the  institutions  and  labours 
^f    committees,    but    he     mui»t  protest 
against  the  riglit  of  any  committee  to  ex- 
ceed the  powers  granted,  or  the  insiruc- 
Jtions  given  to  it  by  that  House.    The 
committee  of  1816  was  appointed  to  iu- 
4quire  into  the  education  of  the  poor  iii 
tne  metropolis,  and  into  the  way  in  which 
the  children   of  paupers    found  in  the 
streets  might  he  best  disposed  of.     That, 
indeed,  was  the  specified  object  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  that  committee.    Such, 
^oen,    being  the  object,    no  one  could 
bave  ever  contemplated  that  such  a  com- 
mittee would  have  undertaken  au  inquiry 
into  the  great  scholastic  establishments  of 
the  country.    Ku  one,  for  instance,  ex- 
pected that  any  investigation  would  have 
been  instituted  by  that  committee  with 
regard  to  Westminster  or  £ton.    It  might 
be  said,  that    some  woi^ds  were   added, 
Aipon    the  proposition  of  an   hon.  friend 
of  his,  to  the  instructions  originally  given 
io  the  committee,  but  he  was  speaking 
only  with  respect  to  the  constitution  oi' 
the  committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  he 
contended  that  a  very  wide  departure  had 
taken  place  from  that  construction,  even 
before  the  addition  of  those   words.    If 
it  were  asked,  why  the  attention  of  par- 
liament had  not  been  called  to  the  reports 
of  the  commitlees  of  1816  and  1818,  es- 
pecially in  so  far  as  those  committees  had 
exceeded  their  powers,  he  ;would  reply, 
that  the  report  of  the  former  committee 
was  not  printed  for  some  time  afler  the 
termination  of  the  session,  while  that  6t 
the  latter  was  not   printed  until  after  the 
dissolution.     But  if  it  had  been  expected 
that  any  of  those  committees  were  to  exer- 
cise the  power  ot  instituting  any  Inquiry 
with  respect  to   the  universities,  it  was 
impossilile  that  the  House  would  not  have 
been  more  particular  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  such  a  committee.      He 


meant  no  reflexion  upon  the  members  of 
the  committee,  but  it  appeared  that 
among  them  there  were  none  connected 
with  or  peculiarly  interested  about  the 
universities  ;  and  had  the  House  contem- 
plated  that  any  inquiry  respecting  those 
universities  waa  to  uke  place  before ihose 
committees,  he  apprehended  that  some 
such  gentlemen  would  have  been  selected 
to  mix  with  them.  But  to  enable  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  constitution  of 
these  committees,  he  would  read  the 
names  of  thecommit'teeof  1818 ;  and  in  do- 
ing so  he  had  no  intention  of  imputii^g  thie 
slightest  charge  against  any  of  them.  He  had 
divided  them  into  three  lisU  :*-4he  indivi- 
duals who  were  generally  denominated  in- 
dependent—those who  usually  took  the 
same  views  of  politics  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — those  whose  opinions 
usually  coincided  with  administratioif. 
Those  on  the  first  were— 

Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Bs^nkes,.sir  T. 
Acland^  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  Ba- 
bin^n.  On  the  second  were,  Mr.  J. 
South,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth,  Mr.  Lamb« 
Mr.  Warre,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  ths  marquis  of 
Tavistock^  Mr.  Abercromby,  sir  J.  Mac- 
kintosh,  Mr.  Brougham,  sir  S.  Romilly, 
sir  n.  Ferguson,  sir  H.  Parnell,  sir  F. 
Burdett,  Mr.  BenneU,  Mr.  Calcrafl, 
Mr.  Gordon,  and  lord  Ossulston. 

Mr.  Broughaittf  while  the  names  were 
repeating,  requested  that  the  right  hon- 

fentleman  would  read  them  slowly,  that 
e  might  be  able  to  take  them  down. 

Mr.  Peel  replied,  that  he  understood 
the  sarcasm,  but  as  it  did  not  touch  bioi, 
he  was  ready  to  comply. 

Mr.  Jbrougham  denied  that  he  meant 
any  thing  sarcastic ;  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  furnished  with  the  name^, 
if  the  <}uestion  were  made  tp  depend  upon 
the  political  propensities  of  the  individuals 
bearing  them* 

Mr.  Peel  again  read  the  names  of  the 
six  impartial  members,  and  of  the  seven- 
teen who  usually  voted  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  seemed  that  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  proposers 
of  the  committee,  that  the  universities  of 
Englandshould  come  under  its  cocnizance. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  tnat  some 
gentlemen  would  have  been  named  upon 
It,  connected  by  knowledge  and  intertst, 
with  those  establishments.  Three  indivi- 
duals had  been  selected  who  generally 
voted  with  ministers ;  and  on  them  it 
seemed  was  to  rest  the  burden  of  protect- 
ing the  riglits  of  the  two  universities  uf 
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Oxford   and   Cambridge;  and  who,   did 
the  House  imagine,  had  been  chosen  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  selected 
no  doubt  for  their  romantic  attachment  to 
those  great  and  venerable    institutions, 
where  in  early  life  their  genius  had  been 
nurtured  .by  the  beauties  of  classic  lore  ? 
Who  wer*e  the  Horatii  taken  from  the 
Roman  camp  to  be  the  favoured  champions 
on  this  occasion  ?— Sir  James  Shaw,  Mr. 
Alderman    Atkins,    and  sir  W.  Curtis. 
Kespectable,  roost  respectable  individuals, 
.  certainly;  but  perhaps  not  the  best  calcu- 
lated, from  the  early  attachments  of  edu- 
cation, to  perform  the  duty  to  which  they 
were  appointed.    In   this  way  the  com- 
mittee   had    been     constituted.     [Mr. 
Brougham  suggested  that  other  members 
were  added  to   the   committee.]       Mr. 
Peel  admitted  this;    but  observed,  that 
he  had  correctly  stated  the  committee, 
as  it  was  originally  constituted.     From 
time  to  time  other  members  had  undoubt- 
edly been  added,  particularly  when  the 
inquiry  was  axtenaed  to  Scotland  ;  but 
he  firmly  believed  that  he  had  mentioned 
all  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  been 
0  originally  appointed.— Here  the  right  hon. 
gentleman    commented    upon    the    bill 
brought  forward  in  1818,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  upon 
the  desire  of  that  committee,  that  all  the 
members    of    the   proposed   commission 
should  be  nominated  upon   the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,   and  not 
appointed  by  the  Crown.     But  this  was 
not  all;  for  there  was  this  extraordinary 
provision  in  that  bill,  namely,  that  if  any 
person  should  refuse  to  produce  any  do- 
cument, or  part  of  a  document,  with  re- 
spect to  charitable  institutions,  it  should 
be  competent  to  any  two  of  the  proposed 
commissioners  to  commit  such  person  to 
any  prison  in  the  kingdom,  there  to  be 
detained  without  bail  or  .mainprise,  until 
he  consented  to  the  production  required. 
Much  had  been  said  of  the  seventy  of 
confining  men  under   the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act :  and  no  doubt 
such  confinement  could  only  be  warranted 
by  imperious  necessity.     But   if   parlia- 
ment was  so  jealous  of  investing  the  esta- 
blished authorities  of  the  country   with 
the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his 
liberty,  it  was  surely  its  duty  to  guard 
against  the  grant  of  such  power  to  an 
authority   newly  constituted,  and  for  a 
temporary    purpose.      It    was,    indeed, 
mo^t  extraordinary  to  propose,  that  two 
6t*  those  commissioners  should  possess  the 
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power  of  sending  a  roan  from.  Devon  to 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  if  he  refused  to 
produce  any  part  of  any  document  which 
they  required  to  see  upon  the  subject  of 
public  charity.    The  proposition  of  the 
committee,  however,    upon  this  subject 
was  decidedly  rejected,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  with  modifications.    He  coutd  not 
avoid  adverting  to  the  course  which  the 
committee  had  pursued  in  some  of  its  ex- 
aminations, particularly  that  of  the  head 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.    When 
he  considered  the  objects  for  which  the 
committee  was  appointed,  and   the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  alluded  to,  be 
certainly  thought  that  matter  should  have 
been  differently  entertained.    A  question 
had  been  put  to  that  respectable  indivi- 
dual, as  visitor  of  a  school  in  the  north, 
importing  such  a  charge  as  ought  never 
to  have  been  insinuated.    It  would,  in- 
deed,   have  been  much  better  if  that 
question  had  been   omitted   altogether. 
Then,  as  to  the  publication  of  the  sta- 
tutes of  Eton  college,  he  condemned  that 
proceeding  most  strongly,    becatise,  by 
the  rules  of  the  college,  those  statutes 
were  forbidden  to  be  published.     But 
this  publication  was  the  more  exception- 
able, as  Dr.  GoodaH  had  stated  before  the 
committee,  that  the  copy  of  the  statutes 
alluded  to,   which  that  committee  had 
obtained  from  the  British  Museum,  was 
exceedingly  imperfect.  When  Dr.Goodall 
was  called  upon  to  produce  the  statutes, 
he  made  the  objection  that,  by  the  oath$ 
he  had  taken,  and  by  the   will  of  the 
founder,  he  was  precluded  from  to  pro- 
ducing them.  But  the  committee  thought 
it  proper  to  procure  those  documents  from 
another  source ;  and  they  sent  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  British  Museum,  desiring 
to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  them  (it 
being  understood  that  one  was  deposited 
there),    which     they     procured.      [Mr. 
Brougham  here  manifested  some  symp- 
toms of  dissent. 3     He  imderstood  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  furnishing  of 
that  copy ;  but  he  was  not  speaking  to 
that  point.      He  was    speaking  to  the 
question,  whether  the  comtnittee  were 
authorized  to  publish  to  the  world,  docu* 
ments  which  particular  individuals  of  cer- 
tain establishments  were  bound  to  retain 
in  their  own  possession,  by  their  own  oaths, 
and  the  express  directions  of  the  founder. 
Here  he  was  speaking  of  those  of  Eton 
college,  as  well  of  those  which  were  given, 
as  of  those  of  Winchester  college,  which 
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were  not  men.  Now,  he  found  that  the 
rev.  P.  Hudson  being  asked,  **  Whether 
the  statutes  of  Eton  were  open  for  public 
inspection  ?''  answered  **  No ;  it  was  not 
permitted  that  they  should  be.'*  The 
next  question  was,  *'  Had  they  ever  been 
printed  ?**  the  answer  was  "  No ;  that 
was  forbidden."  Dr.  Goodall  was  asked, 
•'  Whether  he  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Hu^* 
sett's  copj  of  those  statutes  in  the  Bri- 
tinh  Museum  ?**  He  replied  that  <•  he 
had ;  but  he  knew  it  to  be  incomplete.^ 
When  thej  were  informed  that  this  was 
the  case,  the  original  impropriety  of 
publishing  them  at  all,  became  consider- 
ably heightened.  If  the  statutes  of  Eton 
were  to  be  published  at  all,  surely  a 
simple  unadorned  text  ought  to  have  been 
published.  But  it  so  happened,  that  in 
the  published  qopy  there  were  marginal 
notes  attached,  calculated  to  give  any 
thing  but  a  fair  or  just  construction,  or 
to  convey  any  thing  but  a  fair  or  just  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  subjects  they 
purported  to  illustrate ;  and  yet  bearing 
all  the  appearance  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, and  consequently  calculated  to 
produce  an  undue  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind.  The  statutes  were  printed  m  the 
4th  report  They  were  in  Latin,  with 
various  annotations.  One  of  them  he 
should  especially  notice.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  to  read  a  passage 
in  the  text,  and  the  annotation ;  which,  he 
observed,  was  a  specimen  of  their  general 
character.  The  latter  was  to  this  effect—- 
'*  This  vice-provost's  book  is  that  generall  v 
used  in  college  business ;  no  argument  is 
allowed  upon  it,  and  consequently  it  is 
generally  used.**  Now  those  were  anno- 
tations which  ought  not  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. They  were  observations  not  issued 
under  the  authority  of  parliament ;  or  at 
least  he  might  say,  they  were  an  abuse  of 
that  authority.  He  repeated  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  publish  the  statutes  of  Eton 
at  all,  they  might  have  been  printed  with- 
out any  marginal  annotations,  tending  so 
completely  as  those  did  to  prejudice  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject.  But  there 
were  other  circumstances  in  the  conduct 
of  this  inquiry  about  charitable  institu- 
tions to  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vert. In  the  year  1818,  parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  of  course,  all  bodies  to 
which  it  had  committed  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers,  committees  for  instance, 
were  presumed  to  have  been  dissolved 
with  it.  On  this  point,  however,  some- 
thing occurred,  which,  although  it  ori- 


ginated, he  had  no  doubt,  in  inadvertency 
or  mistake,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to,  inasmuch 
as  if  unnoticed,  it  might  hereafter  be* 
come  matter  of  dangerous  precedent,  and 
interfere  with  those  established  forms  and 
usages  of  which  it  behoved  them  to  be  so 
observant,  and  which  were  of  so  much 
importance.  The  dissolution  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  June;  and,  of  course, 
every  body  imagined  all  committees  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  the  proceedings  of  those 
bodies  to  have  terminated  also :  when  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  quite  uo- 
acquainted  with  the  course  and  nature  of 
parliamentary  business,  sent  him  (Mr* 
Peel)  a  letter,  from  the  country,  request* 
in^  to  know  whether  the  education  com* 
mittee  was  still  sitting  i  As  this  was  in 
the  month  of  July,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  acquainting  the  gentleman  in  bis  an« 
swer,  that  they  could  not  be  sitting* 
Now,  this  was  a  letter,  dated  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  lOih  July  (one 
month  after  parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved), franked  by  Mr.  Freeling,  and 
directed  to  the  rev.  the  minister  of-——* 
The  frank  contained  two  letters ;  one  of 
the  13th  of  April,  signed  "  Henry 
Brougham,  chairman ;"  and  proposing  to 
the  rev.  gentleman  several  questions ;  and 
the  other  of  the  10th  July,  which  waa  of 
no  importance,  but  as  it  formed  part  of  a 
dangerous  precedent,  if  such  a  practice 
were  to  be  permitted.  As  he  nad  ob- 
served before,  the  circumstance  might 
have  originated  in  mistake ;  he  made  no 
charge ;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
matter.  The  letter,  dated  the  10th  of 
July,  purported  to  be  from  the  committee 
of  education,  and  was  signed  by  George 
Whitham,  clerk  to  the  committee*  It 
was  a  circular  directed  to  all  clergymen 
not  having  made  their  reports  according 
to  the  former  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  afler  expressing  unwillingness 
to  report  the  individual's  name,  as  one 
of  those  who  had  not  so  reported,  ic 
went  on  to  request  that  the  commu- 
nipation  might  be  immediately  forwarded 
*«  directed  as  above,"  viz.  to  Henry 
Brougham,  esq.  chairman.  Now  this  was 
really  very  wrong,  and  calculated  to 
produce  an  erroneous  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  public,  as  to  the  fact  of  a 
committee's  sitting  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  And  when  they  were  so 
scrupulous  as  to  form,  let  them  not  be 
wanting  in  a  due  care  of  those  which  wera 
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knmediiitely  connected  with  the  to\Xt%Q  (if 
th^ir  (^I'oce^dirig^.  The  letter  which  hkd 
thbk  prbb^eded  frofli  the  hon.  and  learned 
jg^tl^matiy  from,  not  to  Use  a  strdhger 
te^ili  thftn  he  meant  to  do,  inadvertency, 
tnigbt,  he  thought,  have  be^n  couched  in 
better  t^rms.  PTbe  rl^ht  hon.  gentle- 
tnan  then  rfead  the  combencement  of  the 
letter,  which  was  in  sub^tahce'as  follow^  :1 
~"Itev6rehd  Sif;  It  wtll  be  rendering 
Vei'y  ^^^titial  ^efvibe  to  thie  ihquiries 
fto#  carrying  dn  by  the  (iommittee  for  the 
fedu'eatioo  of  the  poor,"  &c.  It  might 
liaVe  be^n  pt'edume'd,  therefoi^e,  that  such 
fnquiHei  Were  ctfrryin^  dn  bv  authority 
'6f  i^ai^athehu  But  what  he  nad  most  tb 
domnlain  ef  #a%  that  this  lettier  wah  sent 
'^  irbm  the  Hpdse  of  Commons,  and 
franked  by  Mr.  Freeling.  It  was  leading 
those  to  whom  it  Was  add're&sed  to  think 
Ih&t  tfheVe  was  an  obligation  on  theda  to 
isnsWer  ft,  and  in  the  way  i'equired.  In 
one  dlhdr  respect,  he  niuH  say,  that  he 
thbdffht  the  hoh.  and  learned  gentleman 
lad  nver-mted  the  poWei^  of  the  com- 
Ihiittec.  In  thfe  letter  Addressed  by  the 
bon.  and  learned  ^nCleman  to  his  lament- 
'^H  friend  sir  S,  Komilly,  thei^e  was  an 
allusion  to  his  (Mr.  Brougham's)  conduct 
'^  chairmaA  of  thdt  committed,  in  which 
thfeir  powers  wete  greatly  over-rated.  16 
ft  the  hon.  dhd  learned  gentleman  had  de- 
dar^d,  that  he  Was  so  studiously  deter- 
mined to  Avoid  all  imputation  in  regard  to 
thb  extrkbrdihary  affair  of  St.  Bee's 
schobl,  tbat  he  appeared  at  the  West- 
'morland  election  resolved  upon  refusing 
all  applicattoti^  for  access  to  the  Evidence 
touching  thkt  singular  business.  Why, 
lie  coilld  nbt  give  aby  such  information ; 
fot*  inforn^atiOn  given  to  such  acommrttee 
be  was  not  at  liberty  to  divulge.  He  ( Mr. 
Peel^  did  not  know  of  a  more  atarming 
and  impottaht  Abuse  of  such  powers  than 
the  doing  %6.  So  far  from  over-raling  the 
justheds  of  that  determination  by  taking 
any  credit  for  his  forbearance,  the  hon. 
and  l^afui^d  gentleman  should  know  that 
he  would  have  been  grossly  forgetting  his 
duty,  if  he  had  permitted  the  informa- 
tion to  be  nsed  at  all  for  private  purposes  ; 
but  mucb  naore  so,  if  for  electioneering 
purpo^s,  be  had  been  induced  to  give  such 
perhiission.  As  to  what  he  had  observed 
upob  the  letters  in  question,  he  did  think 
that  th^se  Were  proceedhigs  Wliich,  if 
passed  over  without  Any  comment,  would 
lorrti  iho^t  dangerous  and  inconvenient 
precedents.  He  Was,  therefore,  most 
anxious  that  this  opportunity  should  not 


go  by,  without  his  entering  hTs  protest 
most  decidedly  against  them.  He  dis- 
Charged  his  duty  on  this  occasion  with 
greAt  reluctance,  bCit  this  mrght  he  thb 
only  time'that  he  wohtd  have  an  opbortu^ 
nity  of  obterving  on  the  proceedings  in 
qu^stfoh,  and  he  did  not  wish  tolet  thedl 
pass  unnoticed,  tie  thought  many  of 
tho^^  ptoceedinj^s  Were  impropei':  he 
ttaougb't  they  Would  form  bad  precedents 
— precedents  inconvenient  and  dangerous^ 
be  ihust  therefore  enter  his  decided  pru- 
te^  against  sbrae  of  them,  to  afiToird  an 
oppbrt  unity  of  correcting  the  inadvertency^ 
if  inadvertency  it  Was. 

Mr.  brougham  said,    that    after    the 
Hp^ech  of  the  right  hoh.  gentleman,  the 
Hoiise,  he  was  sure,  Would  extend  its  in- 
dulgence to  him.    He  Was  suddenly  called 
Opot)  to  defend  his  indivrdiial  character^ 
And  that  of  his  coUeagu'es,  whose  confi- 
dence he  Was  proud  to  have  erijdyed  froth 
the  first  day  be  sat  tfs  their  cliAirman,  to 
the  last  when  he  reported  their  prbceed^ 
Ings.     At  a  moment  when    almost    the 
Whole  Of  that  cohimittOe  were  absent,  he 
Was  balled  upoh  to  answer  the  pVemedi- 
tated  and  much-laboured  harangue  of  the 
right  hoh.  aentleman,  surrounded  by  those 
who  doubtless '  Were  Well  awdre  of  the 
charge  to  be  preferred.     W'hile  he   la- 
mented the  absence  of  the  comnn'ttee,  ha 
could  not  but  laud  the  exemplary  candour 
bf  those  who  were  taking  this  Opportunity 
of  leaving    the    House.      They    hardly 
yielded  in  fairness  to   thefr    right   hon. 
leader.    He  had,  with  singular  delicacy, 
serected  a  momeht  for  his  attack,  when  he 
thought  himself  secure  of  catching  the  ac- 
cused unprepared,  and  having  him  con- 
victed without  a  defence.     They,  content 
With  having  heard  the  charges,  were  de- 
parting quite  satisfied  of  his  (Mr.  B.'s) 
inability  to  repel  them'.    To  repel  all  and 
each  of  them,    however,  he  should  in- 
stantly  proceed ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
peculiar  fastidiousness  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  on  matters  of  form,  aud  to  sa- 
tisfy his  very  nice  sense  of  ordet,  of  which 
he  had  made  so  mighty  a  parade  in  his 
solemn  lecture  upon  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, he  should  begin  with  giving  notice 
that  he  would,  before  he  sat  down,  move 
to  refer  the  Report  ot  the  Education  Com- 
mittee to  Q  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
He  felt  his  situation  as  alniost  unexam- 
pled.   Willioul  any  thing  like  notice,  any 
thing  that  could  give  him  a  suspicion^  that 
such  a  discussion   could  possibly  arise; 
without  rc-flexion,   or   pteparationi  or  a 
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«ipg)e  document  or  note  to  aid  l}»  recol« 
lection  of  details,  he  wai  callea  upon  to 
answer  an  elaborate  and  arti6cial  invec- 
tive against  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  from  the  year  1816  to  the 
present  day.  But  he  mu^t  meet  it.  He 
well  knew  now  be  should  be  treated  if  he 
did  not.  It  would  be  said,  th^t  the  right, 
non.  gentleman^s  oba^rvatipns  were  too 
strong;  thai  they  cut  too  qei^r  the  bone; 
that  they  were  not  Ipose  insinuations; 
that  his  perform^pce  was  not  cpn^posed  of 
school-boy  rant,  or  college  declam^tipn ; 
t}iat  he  was  a  business-like  map,  if  ho  gave 
chapter  and  verse  for  if  h^t  hq  alleged,  i|n4 
dealt  largely  in  nacpes  and  dates;  and 
if  his  charges  were  left  unapsfrered,  it 
wa9  because  they  were  unapsyver^ble.  It 
vfould  be  held,  that  the  absence  of  the 
committee  furnished  no  reason  for  delf^y; 
tliat  he  was  hiiqself  present,  and  should 
req,uire  no  nptice  for  that  which  he  should 
at  all  times  be  prepared  to  defend,  his  past 
cppduct,  no  matfer  in  what  manner  ar- 
raigned, nor  hpw  unexoectedl;^  the  charges, 
sp  maturely  prepared,  and  ipdusprjously 
gathered  from  so  many  qjuarters,  might 
have  beep  brought  tpgethf  r  against  him* 
He  should  therefore  iorthwith  enter  upon 
his  defence  asaxnst  that  lecture,^  the  pro- 
duce of  the  aaily  toil  aod  midnight  oil  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  assisted  proba- 
bly by  several  fellows  0/  colleges,  and 
certainly  distinguished  by  all  th^t  Ifnoif- 
Mge  of  the  Iqw,  and  cu^tpm  of  p^dia- 
roent,  which  might  be  expiepted  m  suph 
authorities* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  charged 
him  with  grave  offences,  which  be  had 
visited  with  what  he  na  doubt  considered 
IM  punishment  adequate  to  the  gravest  of 
crimes— the  weight  of  his  censure—^  cen- 
sure deliver^  almost  as  if  it  had  proceeded 
frpm  the  chair ;  and  whict^  he  mvst  ssj^, 
would  l^ave  been  nearly  as  forcibliB  if  it 
had  fallen  from  the  chair*  In  these  mfost 
unprecedented  circtMnst^pces^  gentlemen 
were  now  most  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  decide  against  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee, i^ncT  against  his  (Mr.  B/s)  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and 
against  the  conduct  of  the  House  in  two 
several  sesj^ions,  both  as  regarded  their 
own  acts  and  d^eds,  and  their  onvssjops. 
But,  if  he  qi^d  pot  q^w  f^tisfy  ^1  wKo  heard 
hjijif,,  t^t,tlie  cojnpoitt^  were  right,  that 
h^  Mf^S  n^ht,  and  t^eiright  hon.  geptleman 
^ro"grr(f  he  dji^  n9^  sjjccped  i^  pfOYing« 
t^.  ^h^e  U^^i's  cqntqpt  of  e«rery  man  of 
common  cjaodour  and  understanding,  th3t 


the  right  bOn.  gentleman  was  utterly 
wrong  in  all  tlie  charges  he  had  made — 
wropg  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  la- 
boured oration — if  he  did  not,  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  by  referring  to  a  fe^  plain 
matters,  strip  that  performance  of  every 
claim  to  creait:— if  he  did  not  show  him  to 
be  mistaken  in  his  facts,  out  in  his  dates, 
at  fault  in  his  law,  ignqrant  of  all  parlia- 
mentary precedent  and  practice,  gro^ly 
uninformed  (perhaps  misinformed)  upon 
the  whole  Question,  which,  in  an  evil 
hour,  be  haa  updeftaken  to  l^apdle  with 
no  better  helj^s  than  the  practical  know- 
ledge ar)d  discretion  of  those  who  had 
urged  him  to  the  attapk-^then  he  (  ^u  B. ) 
would  consent  to  suffer — what  should  he 
say  ? — to  endure  whatever  punishment  t))e 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  think  fit  ta 
ioBict  upon  him  aod  his  colleagues,  even 
the  weight  of  his  censure — which  would 
doubtless,  in,  his  own  estimation,  be  quUe 
equal  to  their  demerits,  how  large  soever 
they  midit  be*  But  he  hoped  the  House, 
mercifully  regarding  bis  situation  while 
such  a  judgment  was  impending,  wpuld 
allow  him,  ere  the  awful  decree  went 
forth,  to  avert,  if  possible,  from  their  de* 
voted  heads,  a  fate  sp  overwhelming.  T^e 
bill  immediately  before  the  House  obtained 
but  a  small  share  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man.'s  notice.  He  was  not  here  m  that 
purpose — he  was  hurrying  on  to  his  severe 
attack— that  w^  what  be  must,  get  at; 
the  matter  in  question. signified  nothing; 
yet  he  jp^t  ssid.  enough  upon  it  to  show, 
tl^at  he  completely  misunderstood  the 
whole  drift  of  the  legal  discussion.  Whf  0 
he  treated  the  argument  respecting  special 
visitors  1^  reasoning  from  analiogy^-to.be 
sure  he  made  a  sort  of  applogy  for  not 
being  very  well  able  to  grapple  with  sijicK 
points ;  but  then  why  did  he  touch  them 
at  all  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
leave  them  to  those  who  could  comprehend , 
themt  such  as  his  truly  learned  |^nd  right 
hon«  colleague,  and  not  show  himself  off 
in  so  merciless  a  fashion?  Besidesi  his 
iuicapacity  to  follow  the  legal  argument, 
did  not  mak^  him  at  all  slow  to  pronoiuace 
an  unqAiali^ied  and  dictatorial  judgment , 
upon  i^  But  a)I  this  he  sooa  dispatched, 
aod  came  to  tlie  main  busing  of  the  day.^ 
First  of  all,  th^  right  hon.  gentleman  hid 
charged  him  wit^npt  having  brought  for- 
ward the  subject  early  in  ^  sesf|ioo« 
whep,  it  seepis,  \te,  was  anii|0usly  w^ipg 
for  an  o^ccasiop  of  delivefinir  himself  upoa 
it.  But  could  hetnot  recoUecf't  wtat.W 
prevented  him?    Wai^ he  so  entirely  ig- 
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norant  of  what  had  passed  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  ?  If  he  was,  where  could 
he  find  another  man  in  the  House  who 
had  so  completely  forgotten-  it  ?  It  seems 
he  must  he  reminded  of  these  thinf^s ;  and 
he  should  be  reminded.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  he  (Mr,  B.)  was 
prepared  to  move  for  the  re-appointment 
of  the  Education  Committee.  This  was 
well  known;  and  his  determination  to 
make  the  motion  forth  with,  was  no  se- 
cret 

On  the  second  night  of  the  session, 
however,  the  member  for  Liverpool  came 
down  with  a  notice  from  his  noble  friertd 
(lord  Castlereagh),  who  was  generally 
considered  as  the  organ  of  government  in 
that  House ;  whether  he  was  so  or  not  he 
would  not  now  stop  to  inquire,  perhaps 
the  rt^ht  hon.  .gentleman  and  he  differed 
on  this  point  also — but  be  that  as  it  might, 
he,  and  he  believed  the  rest  of  the  House, 
were  wont  to  regard  the  noble  lord  as  the 
leading  personage  on  tliat  side.  The  ten* 
dbocy — the  necessary  effect — nay.  he 
might  say,  the  avowed  intention  or  that 
m>tice  was  to  make  him  postpone  his  mo- 
tion. ^  He  thought  he  was  the  more  safe 
in  doing  so,  as  the  right  hoo.  gentleman 
bad  not  then  assumed  the  guidance  of 
affiiirs,  and  the  notice  was  a  statement 
that  the  noble  lord,  as  minister  of  the 
crown,  intended  immediately  to  introduce 
a  specific  measure,  which  would  render  it 
tmnecessary*  The  ri^ht  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Peel;  knew  of  this  ;  he  knew  that 
it  must  have  the  effect  of  silencing  him 
(Mr.  B.),  and  yet  he  now  came  forward 
and  taxed  him  with  having  refrained  from 
proposing  any  measure  until  the  end  of 
the  session.  His  only  object  in  proposing 
the  re-appointment  of  the  committee  was 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  defects 
of  the  measures  adopted  last  year.  He 
came  forward  openly  and  fairly  to  com- 
plain of  these  defects— he  did  not  lurk 
behind — he  did  not  allow  the  proceedings 
of  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  to  go  unnoticed. 
He  disapproved  of  the  measure  proposed 
by  government — he  lamented  the  course 
which  had  been  followed,  and  he  fairly 
avowed  his  disapprobation  of  it.  He  felt 
it  necessary  to  back  the  commissioners 
with  the  ample  powers  of  a  committee,  as 
he  thought  the  powers  vested  in  them 
insufficient  to  attain  the  end  proposed. 
This  was  one  reason  for  moving  the  re- 
appointment^  But  the  noble  lord^s  mea* 
stire  wat  announced  to  be  an  augmenta- 
tioo  of  tho  powers  of  the  commissioners ; 
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another  reason  was,  tfiat  the  objects  of 
their  inquiry  had  been  limited,  and  a  com- 
mittee would  be  desirable  to  investigate 
those  cases  which  the  board  were  pre- 
vented from  examining.  But  the  noble 
lord's  notice  comprehended  an  extension 
also  of  the  objects  of  inquiry.  Here» 
then,  was  a  pro^pect  held  out  of  such  a 
measure  as  might  render  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  wholly  unneces- 
sary ;  but  at  any  rate,  until  it  was  seen 
what  the  measure  was,  who  could  for  a 
moment  expect  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  persist 
blindly  in  moving  for  the  committee  f 
What  man  in  or  out  of  the  House  but 
must  have  perceived  that  the  notice  at 
once  and  effectually  suspended  for  the 
present  his  further  proceeding.  **  Bot,'^ 
said  the  right  hon.  *  gentleman,  **  who 
could  have  thought  that  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  education  of 
the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  would  have 
callea  before  them  and  examined  the 
maisters  of  Eton  and  Westminster  !**  That 
the  master  of  Eton  school  had  been, 
prior  to  last  session,  called  before  the 
committee,  he  much  doubted. 

Mr.  Peel^^^  I  said,  the  master  of  the 
Charter-house  school.'^ 

Mr.  Brougham.  Well  then,  the  hon.' 
member  now  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  masters  of  Westminster  and  the  Charter^ 
house  schools  had  been  examined.  Did 
not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  know  thi^ 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  in  1816?" 
Had  he  not  the  evidence  of  his  senses  in 
that  report,  that  those  examinations  had 
been  entered  into  ?  He,  in  his  turn,  had 
a  right  to  marvel — to  lift  up  his  hands  and 
e^es  in  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  member.  Was  it  not  food  for 
astonishment,  to  those  who  afler  could 
feci  astonished  at  any  thing,  to  perceive 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  then  before  him, 
should  have  waited  until  1819  to  remark 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  committee  had 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  their  instruction 
in  I8I61  ?  The  natural  time  to  complain 
of  the  mmriries  of  1816,  was  when  the  re- 
salt  of  them  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
discussed  and  animadverted  on  by  others. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  troe* 
was  not  then  installed  in  his  present 
academical  situation,  and  be  was  only 
looking  upwards  to  the  beigiit  which  he 
has  since  attained.  But  the  ioiqeitiea 
which  had  escaped  the  peoetratioa  of 
expectant  zeal,  were  again  overlooked  hf 
the  drooraspection  of  the  right  hon*  gta* 
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deman  in  cslkn  and  aaiet  pottessibn.  When 
others  objected  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  in  1816,  and  among  them,  the 
member  for  liTerpool,  who  in  a  fair, 
manlji  and  candid  manner  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  doubts  whe- 
tiner  the  committee  had  not  gone  too  far, 
die  right  hon.  gentleman,  now  all-cla- 
morous with  astonishment  at  erents  three 
years  old,  was  then  dumb,  not  with  won- 
der but  indifference,  at  the  same  events 
onlte  recent,  or  happening  before  his 
nee.  But  in  1817  he  was  in^  the  House 
when  the  committee  was  re-appointed— 
had  he  disapproved  of  their  former  con- 
duct, he  might  have  opposed  their  renewal. 
At  any  rate,  if  he  deemed  that  they  had, 
tlirough  mistake  of  their  powers,  exceeded 
the  authority  under  which  they  acted,  as 
he  says  he  blames  nobody — he  only  regrets 
and  observes — and  far  be  it  from  him  to 
impute  any  motive — surely  it  would  have 
been  but  fair  to  have  warned  the  com- 
mittee not  to  pursue  the  course  into  which 
they  had  been  betrayed  by  their  zeal 
when  acting  formerly  under  the  self-same 
commission.  But  no  such  thing— still 
.  not  a  whisper  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. In  1818,  the  same  profound  silence, 
when  the  committee  was  for  the  third 
time  appointed ;  and  afterwards,  day  after 
day,  for  weeks,  to  the  very  end  of  the 
session,  when  reports  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  made  the  subject  of  constant 
discussions;  although  he  was  now  mem- 
ber for  that  body  which  he  now  so  faith- 
foHy  represents — a  body  whose  attach- 
ments to  constitutional  freedom  stands 
recorded  in  every  page  of  our  history-— 
it  seems  that  he  alone  of  all  in,  and  almost 
ail  out  of  the  House,  heard  nothing  of 
what  was  doing  in  the  committee.  But 
though  his  ears  might  be  closed  to  every 
thing  that  passed  around  him,  surely  his 
more  faithful  eyes  could  not  have  de- 
ceived him  when  the  printed  reports  were 
put  into  his  hands.  Besides,  the  com- 
mittee was  not  a  secret  one ;  it  was  open 
to  all  the  House ;  any  member  might 
have  attended ;  inany  in  fact  did  attend 
daily,  who  did  not  belong  to  it.  The 
whole  proceedings«-the  very  inquiries  into 
schools  and  universities,  were  in  all  men's 
mouths — they  formed  the  topic  of  general 
cdnversation- the  town  as  well  as  the  col* 
lege  talk.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  therefore  have  heard  for  years  of 
what  he  now  inveighs  against  with  all  the 
fMrdess  ardour  of  fresh  paesion,  and  the 
innocence  of  ingenuous  astonishment. 
(VOL.  XL.) 


Then,  when  the  dreadful  mischief  might 
have  been  stayed  in  its  course,  if  not 
prevented,  not  a  sign  was  made,  not  an 
expression  even  of  warning  escaped  him. 
Now,  when  it  is  all  over,  and  most  people 
have  forgotten  the  whole  matter,  he  had 
come  down  straining  with  wonder  and  in- 
dignation.   By  way  of  aggravation  oi  his 
charge,  too,  he  now  urged»  that  one  of  the 
instructions  of  the  committee  which  pre- 
sumed to  inquire  respecting  the  public 
schools,  had  been,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  children  of  paupers  found  begging 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.    Did  he 
not  know  the  history  of  that  clause  in 
their  instructions  ?  Had  he  never  heard 
(what  all  the  House  knew),  that  it  was  no 
part  of  the  original   instructions   under 
which  the  committee  acted  ?  Could  he  be 
ignorant  that  it  was  added  some  time  after 
the  formation  of  the  committee  on  Mr. 
Rosens  motion,  and  that  no  one  but  Mr. 
Rose  ever  paid  the  smallest  attention  to 
it?    But  whatever  micht  be  its  origin, 
surely  he  must  know  that  it  formed  no 
part  of  the  instructions  in  1817  and  1818, 
when  the  inquiries  that  chiefly  alarmed 
him  were  perpetrated.     How,  then,  did  it 
happen,  that  his  serenity  of  mind  had 
never  been  in  the  leiast  degree  ruffled  in 
1816,  when  the  committee,  acting  under 
such  an  instruction,  presumed  to  examine 
the  Charter-house  and  Westminster-sch  ool ; 
but  now  when  the  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed without  any  such  limiution  at  all, 
he  is  utterly  astounded  at  finding  it  pro- 
ceeding as  he  had  quietly  and  without  ' 
one  gesture  of  surprise  suffered  it  to  pro- 
ceed three  years  ago,  while  the  clause 
about   beggars'  children  was  in    force. 
To  be  sure,  it  might  not  then  have  been 
so  easy  to  raise  an  outcir  against  the 
committee — because  the  tQ\x\  misrepre- 
sentations of  its  conduct  out  of  doors  had 
not  been   disseminated^  which   made  it 
now  somewhat  safe  to  join  in  the  attack. 
But  be  the  reason  what  it  might,  certain 
it  was,  that  until  that  very  evening  not  a 
twinklinff  ppark  had  been  descried  of  the 
fiery  zeal  which  had  now  burst  forth  for 
good  order,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
establishments,    and    the   regularity    of 
proceedings,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  his  defence  against  the  aggressions 
of  committees.    All  was  then  gloomy  in 
the  quarter  from  whence  had  now  pro- 
ceeded a  blaze,  no  doubt  intended,  or 
probably  expected  utterly  to  consume  the 
committee,  and  alf'its  works,  and  4Vom 
which  it  was  very  strange,  he  could  not 
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tei]  how,  except  by  God's  good  provi- 
dence, they  had  escaped  unsciithed. 

However, as^ after  all,  (incredible  thoush 
it  might  ap[)ear  to  the  right  hon.  gentfe- 
man),  the  fact  still  seemed  to  be,  that  they 
had  survived,  it  remained  for  them  to 
pursue  their  defence  the  best  way  they 
could  ;— and  he  should  next  advert  to  the 
charge  of  having  packed  the  committee, 
than  which  he  never  yet  had  heard  any 
more  groundless  accusation,  nor  one  sup« 
ported  by  such  an  entire  contempt  of  all 
facts  and  dates.  But  first,  suppose  he  had 
named  a  greater  proportion  of  his  own 
friends  upon  it — was  there  no  precedent 
for  this  ?  He  should  remind  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  of  the  course  taken  by  some 
folks  when  they  had  the  naming  of  com- 
mittees-^committees  too  in  which  the 
complexion  of  men's  general  political 
opinions  and  party  attachments  was  infi- 
nitely more  important  than  in  an  inquiry 
concerninff  the  education  of  the  poor. 
He  should  take  the  very  last  select  com- 
mittee named  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's friends — the  finance  committee. 
Of  twenty-one,  who  composed  it,  at  least 
twelve  were  members  who  always  vote 
with  government,  but  he  believed  he  might 
rather  say,  fourteen  ;  however,  suppose 
them  to  be  only  twelve,  four  belonged  to 
those  whom  the  right  hon. gentleman  called 
neutral,  and  treated  as  a  class  of  little 
account ;  neither  one  thing  nor  another'; 
a  milk  and  water  compound  :  so  that  there 
remained  only  five  Horatii,  to  make  a 
stand  for  the  constitution  [Mr.  Peel  said 
across  the  table  that  there  w^rq  only 
three  HoratliJ.  Mr.  B.  continued^-He 
was  quite  aware  of  that— he  was  sp<eaking 
of  their  character,  not  their  numbers,; 
but,  indeed,  any  one  might  have  known 
the  number  of  the  Horatii  who  had  hap* 
pened  to  frequent  the  opera-bouse  of  late 
years,  even  though  he  might  not  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  Christ- church  edu- 
cation. However,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man had  himself  kept  to  the  real  number 
of  the  Horatii  only  by  mis-stating  the 
numbers  of  the  ministerial  members  on  the 
education  committee.  If  he  had  been 
content  to  adhere  to  the  fact,  as  he  should 
now  prove  from  the  list  just  put  into  his 
hand  by  the  worthy  person  at  the  table, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  either  to 
abandon  his  jest  from  the  Roman  history, 
or  to  increase  the  members  of  the 
Horatian  family.  Instead  of  the  three 
worthy  aldermen  who  had  been  called  by 
such   classical   names^    and    who  ^were 
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broadly  stated  to  be  the  only  members 
from  that  side  of  the  House,  how  hap- 
pened it,  that  the  right  hon.  gentlejnan  had, 
thought  proper  to  leave  out  some  eight  or 
ten  others  of  the  same  description  i  Waf 
Mr.  H.  Wrottesley,  for  example,  a  gentle^ 
man  who  usually  now  voted  on  his  (Mr. 
B.'s  \side  of  the  House  ?  Was  Mr.  Holford 
a  member  who  had  ever  so  voted  ?  Wat 
Mr.  C.  Grant  ?  Was  Mr.  Sheldon  ?  Then 
why  had  he  passed  over  all  these  names 
in  order  to  allege  that  there  were  but 
three  ministerial  members  named?  But 
he  had  led  out  a  number  of  others;  and 
it  would  not  do  to  say  that  they  were  only 
added  when  the  committee  extended  its 
inquiries  to  Scotland.  Some  had  been 
put  on  long  before  any  such  extension 
was  in  contemplation.  Here  Mr.  B.  went 
into  the  dates  ofthese  several  appointments, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
committee,  and  the  party  connexions  of 
the  members.  The  committee  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  selected 
from  every  part  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  admitted^ 
that  there  were  members  from  various 
sides,  and  had  descanted  learnedly  on  the 
different  squads  and  sections.  The  no- 
mination of  the  aldermen  seemed,  indeed^ 
to  puzzle  him  ;  but  it  was  strange,,  that 
one  who  had  received  so  liberal  an  educa- 
tion that  be  thought  nobody  elsa  knew 
any  thing,  should  be  unable  to  explaia 
this  phoenomenoo.  Di^  it  never  occur 
to  him,  that  as  the  committee  was  ori- 
ginally appointed  to  examine  the  state  of 
education  in  the  metropolis,  so  it  was  a 
matter  of  course,  according  to  the  every 
day's  practice  of  the  House,  to  name  the 
members  for  London  and  Westminster.. 
They  were  therefore  named,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Alderman  Combe, 
whose  health  had  prevented  his  attendance 
for  a  session  or  two.  But  were  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  the  rights  of  the 
Universities  left  to  the  protection  of  those 
worthy  magistrates  ?  They  served  well . 
indeed,  giving  their  patient  attendance 
while  the  city  charities  were  inquired 
into ;  and  neither  keeping  out  of  the  way  , 
while  the  matter  was  discussed,  nor 
throwing  invidious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  investigation.  But  there  were  others 
on  the  committee  in  whose  hands  the 
catise  of  learning  seemed  to  him  almost 
as  safe,  as  in  those  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tien^m,  who  'would  suffer  no  one  but  him- 
self to  touch  a  college  or  a  school. 
What  did  he  think  of  sir  S.  Romiily,  of 
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sir  J.  M^ktntoshy  of  M^.  F.  Douglas,  of 
Mr.  W,  Lamb,   of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of 
Mr.  Smyth>  the  member  for  Cambridge  ? 
Afid  how  happened  he,  in  his  much  me* 
diCated  lecture  of  this  night,  to  have  over- 
looked all  those  names,  in  order  to  re- 
t>resent  the  great  esiablishments  6f  edu- 
tation,  as  1^  to  the  protection  of  three 
tildermen  ?   But  if  a  suffiicient  proporti od 
of  such  members  had  not  been  chosen^ 
whose  fault  was  it?   Had  he  (Mr.  B;) 
(Bver  thrown  the  least  impediment  in  the 
Way  of  increasing  their  numbers  ?   What 
gentlemen  had  ever  asked  to  be  added, 
whom  he  had  not  on  the  spot  moved  for  ? 
Whose  nomination  had  he  ever  opposed? 
Did  he  not  himself  propose  liithe  course 
of  the  inquiry,  fboro  time  to  thne,  seven 
ur  eight  names  besides  those  he  had  men- 
tioned, all  of  them  ministerial  members  ? 
He  might  instance  sir  J.  Graham,  when  the 
{St.  Bee's  affair  was  to  be  exaihined, — the 
Lord  Advocate,  lord  Binning,  Mr.  M.  Blair, 
Mr.  W.  Douglas ; — Mr.  Boswell,  when  the 
Instruction  was  given  as  to  Scotland ;— and 
ttll  these  meml^rs  took  part,  of  course, 
in  the  other  inquiries,  as  well  as  in  the 
single  half  hour  devoted  to  the  Scotch 
part  of  the  question.    If  the  right  hoa. 
gentleman  had  desired  to  add  any  other 
names,  could  any  one  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  it  would  have  been  objected  to  ? 
Can  he  himself  really  believe,    that  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  not  have  been  |:lad  to 
adopt  any  such  proposal  ?   Why  did  not 
be   come  forward  with   it   at  the  right 
time  ?   Why  not  ask  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee himself?   A  single  word,  a  hint, 
vrould  have  sufficed,  as  he  (Mr.  P.)  well 
knew.     He  must  know  that  he,  and  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  he  might  choose, 
would  at  once  have  been  added.     Then, 
why  did  he  not  pursue  so   obvious   a 
course,  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  nothing  from  day  to  day,  but 
the  inroads  made  upon  the  universities  ? 
It  was  mighty  well  to  complain  of  those 
attacks,   now  as  something  sacrilegious, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  House 
^e  insidious  or  ignorant  clamours  raised, 
out  of  doors.    But  where  was  he  while 
the  deeds  of  violence  were  doing,  lind 
before  they  were  yet  consummated  ?  Then 
was  the  time  for  him  to  have  come  down, 
protesting,  and  declaring,  and  imploring— 
but  no, — he  saw  Oxford  menaced,  Can^- 
bvidge    invaded,    Eton    insulted,    WfA- 
diestdr  sacked,  and  still  he  made  no  sign, 
'fhe  mmineat  danger  even  of  his  own 
Mima  mater  could  not  driaw  a  word  from 
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him  ;  bo  left  her  with  the  rest  to  be  de- 
filaded from  the  outrages  of  a  i-evolu- 
tionary  committee,  by  the  prowess  of  the 
worthy  and  Horatian  members  for  the 
city. 

So    much  fcfr  the  formation    of  the 
committee  ;  it  was  fit  now  to  see  what  its 
conduct    had  been  when  its  operations 
began.     But  here  he  must  again  com- 
plain of  the  unfair  time  and  manner  of 
this  attack ;   he  Was  left  almost  alone  to 
defend  the  committee.     As  far  as  argu- 
ment went,  perhaps,  he  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  this,   for  it  might  be  said, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  master  of  the 
subject;  but  was   it  nothing  to  be   left 
without  witnesses  to  his  statements  bf 
fact?   The  worst  insinuations,  the  most 
Unfounded  statements,  were  flung  out  re- 
specting what  passed  in  the  committee. 
Was  it  nothing  to  stand  there  deprived  of 
the  testimony  which  every  one  of  his  col- 
leagues would  have  been  ready  to  give  in 
his  favour,  had  they  been  present,  and 
which  all  of  them  would,  he  well  knew, 
have  hastened  to  their  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving,  had  they  suspected  that 
an  attack  would  have  been  made,  of  which 
no  mortal  could  possibly  have  (!reamt ! — 
Nevertheless,  without  the  benefit  of  such 
irrefragable  evidence,  and  at  a  distance 
from  every  document  or  note  which  could 
serve  to  assist  his  recollection,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  notice  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  the  various  details  over  wh?ch  the 
right  hon.  gentleman   had  been  poring, 
he  found  himself  dragged  mto  the  discus- 
sion of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  commit- 
tee, from  1816  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  parliament.    But  he  did  not  in  any 
wise  shrink  from  the  task.     He  should 
leave  no  one  remark  of   the  right  hon. 
gentleman  unanswered.     He  trusted  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  in  per- 
mitting him  thus  closely  to  follow  him,  as 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  office  imposed 
on  him  was  not  of  his  seeking ;   and  he 
agahi  plainly  put  his  case  on  this  issue, — 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  utterly 
wronff  in  every  tittle  of  his  accusations, 
and  that  he  himself  was  content  to  have 
it  said  he  had  done  nothing,  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  proving  him  to  be  so.— But 
t^e  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  and  re- 
peatedly  said,    that    he    preferred    no 
charges.    Far  be  it  from  him  to  impute 
any  impropriety;  for  his  part,  he  blamed 
no  one  in  any  respect.    He  wais  the  last 
man  ih  the  world,  to  make  personal  allo- 
siont;   no    he,  indeed,  nothing  of  the 
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kind;-  and  the  charges  were  nmny  on 
these  disclaigiers  all  through  his  speech, 
or  rather  through  a  great  part  of  it ;  for 
they  were  thicldy  sown  among  instniia- 
tions,  and  charges,  and  personalities  as 
thickly  sown.  £acii  succeeding  ac- 
cusation was  prefaced  and  concluded 
by  some  such  .denial  of  all  inten- 
tion to  accuse  any  bod\r  of  any  thing. 
And  the  speech  was  wholly  made  up  of 
invective,  save  and  except  the  portion 
devoted  to  those  denials  of  any  design  to 
inveigh.  But  what  signified  such  special 
disclaimers,  in  an  harangue,  which,  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  one  undiM[uised 
chain  of  inculpation?  Or  who  cUd  he 
think  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  was  likeljr 
to  regard  the  parentheses,  and  overloos 
the  substantial  parts  of  the  discourse, 
among  which  they  were  inteiiected  i  For 
his  part,  he  must  view  all  those  candid 
professions  as  mere  surplusage,  and  pass 
them  over  as  wholly  immaterial  to  the 
body  of  the  charges  into  which  they  were 
so  lamely  and  uselessly  introduced.  In 
this  spirit  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 
he  would  not  affirm  the  commiuee  had 
acted  wrong;  but  he  would  assert  that 
it  was  necessary  to  watch  with  great 
strictness,  all  recommendations  coming 
from  committees,  and  to  scrutinize  all  mea- 
sures grounded  upon  them  ;  in  illustration 
of  which  position,  he  referred  to  the 
clause  in  the  original  bill,  giving  powers  to 
the  commissioners  to  compel  disclosure, 
bv  imprisonment  of  refractory  witnesses. 
Now,  a  more  unhappy  instance  of  bis 
maxim  he  could  not  have  given ;  for  it 
did  so  happen  that  the  clause,  which  he 
read  with  so  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, was  no  invention  of  the  commit- 
tee; and  did  not  originate  in  any  recom* 
mendation  of  theirs;  but  was  copied 
verbatim  from  another  act  of  parliament, 
the  handy  work  of  a  ministry,  to  which 
almost  all  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
friends  belonged:  it  formed  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  the  roost  remarkable 
measure  of  that  administration.  He  begged 
leave  to  refer  him  to  those  around  him 
(Messrs.  Vansittart,  B.  Bathurst,  lord 
Castlereagh,  Ac),  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  iu  merits,  and  should  content 
himself  with  reading  the  words  of  the 
statute,  in  order  to  show  that  they  had 
been  copied  literally  [Mr.  B.  here  read 
the  clause  from  the  act  of  1802].  This 
provision,  however,  brought  forward  b^ 
lord  Sidmouth,  and  supported  by  all  bis 
colleagues,   was   now  an  object  of  un- 
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speakable  alarm  fo  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  who  showed  audi  a  tme  regard  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  was  tmljr 
touching,  but  not  very  happily  timed ;  for 
all  this  work  was  made  about  a  chiuse 
that  never  passed ;  and  yet  its  rejectioa 
was  not  even  in  the  least  decree  owing  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Greatly  as  ha 
dreaded  such  a  provision,  fatal  as  he 
deemed  it  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
hostile  to  every  principle  or  the  constitu* 
tioo,  it  might  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  at  this  da^,  for  any  thing  he  ever  did 
or  said  while  it  was  in  the  House,  and 
under  discussion.  TiU  that  day,  he  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  upon  the  st^ 
ject.  Very  diffisrent  was  the  conduct  of 
the  member  for  Liverpool,  whose  manly 
and  consistent  demeanor,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  praise  as  often  as  it  was  men« 
tinned,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  the 
same  expressions  as  he  had  before  applied 
to  it ;  but  when  a  person  acted  q^m  and 
again  in  the  same  -kiudable  manner,  it  was 
a  conseouence,  that  the  example  which 
he  set,  orew  forth  a  repetition  of  the  same 
commendations.  He  from  the  first  objected 
to  the  clause,  not  as  coming  from  the 
committee,  but  on  the  ground  upon 
which  he  had  originally  resisted  it,  with 
great  energv  and  abilit^r,  though  without 
success,  when  lord  Sidmouth  formerly 
introduced  it.  He  did  not  lie  by  until 
the  eleventh  houri  or  rather  until  the 
work  was  done,  and  nothing  remained, 
but  to  carp  and  caviL  He  &d  not  keep 
up  his  objections,  or  leave  others  te  urge 
them,  and  a  year  after  they  had  pre- 
vailed, come  forth  with  a  solemn  denun- 
ciation of  misohieveus  intenticns,  which 
he  had  done  nothing  at  the  moment  to 
frustrate  or  oppose.  Those  parts  of  the 
bill  which  lie  disapproved  ofn  be  resisted 
openly  and  fairly*  and  at  the  time  when 
hu  objections  might  be  effectual ;  and  if . 
there  were  any  parts  of  which  he  had  not 
then  exprcMed  his  dislike  or  doubt,  he  at 
least  did  not  now  for  the  first  time*,  rise  up 
and  pronounce  a  sentence  against  them. 

The  grand  charge  agauist  the  cooa* 
mittee  was,  their  examining  into  public 
scbooli  and  colleges.  They  bad  been  at* 
tacked  as  if  they  had  run  a  muck  indif* 
crimmately  at  all  the  seats  of  learning  in 
the  land.  The  prominent  pan  of  tbia 
charge  was,  thmr  having  dared  to  call 
before  them  the  master  and  senior  feUawe 
of  St.  John's,  who  were  described  as  having 
been  sent  for  abrapdy  to  disclose  the 
myateries  of  their  housey    and  treaty 
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rudely  in  the  exafDinatidn.  ETenr  ^srt  tf 
the  accusation  was  uofounded.  The  facta 
as  they  really  stood  were  these;  Pock* 
lington  school  in  Yorkshire,  had  long  been 
the  ecene  of  great  and  most  notorious 
abuse,  and  the  committee  were  desirous  of 
inquiring  into  it*  It  appeared  that  the 
master  of  St.  John's  was  the  visitor  of  the 
school,  and  that  he  had  recently  exercised 
his  office  (though  for  the  first  time  it 
might  be  remarked),  by  twicOiSending  the 
senior  fellows  there  to  inquire  and  report* 
They  had  but  just  returned  from  the 
second  of  those  missions,  and  the  roaster 
himself  had  been  with  them.  The  pro- 
priety of  at  once  examining  thoee  learned 
and  respectable  persons  thmnselves,  both 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  eadowmeot,  and 
the  result  of  their  own  inquir^t  was  ob* 
vious.  It  was  both  more  fair  towards 
them,  and  more  expedient  for  the  investi- 
gatioi>,  than  to  seek  for  information  from 
less  authentic  quarters.  But  there  was  no 
pleasing  some  folks  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, except  perhaps  by  doing  nolbiajg^ 
at  all.  If  the  principals  were  called,  it 
was  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
heads  of  houses,  who  were '  pathetically 
described  as  dragged  before  an  inquisi^ 
lorial  committee;  if  the  school-masters  or 
the  neighbours  alone  were  summoned, 
the  evidence  was  decried  as  drawn  from 
imperfect,  or  partial,  or  tainted  sources. 
Well,  the  master  and  fellows  were  exa- 
mined ;  but  he  positively  denied  that  any 
discourtesy  was  practised  towards  them 
by  himself  or  by  any  member  of  the  com* 
mittee,  as  far  as  his  recollection  served 
him.  In  the  course  of  a  long  examina- 
tion, in  which  a  number  of  persons  bore  a 
part,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remem- 
ber every  question  put,  or  reouurk  made» 
any  more  than  he  could  be  answerable  for 
eacJi  interrogatory  that  appeared  on  the 
minutes,  though  he  had  repeatedly  seen 
himself  made  responsible  for  parte  of  the 
investigation  in  which  he  had  never  inter, 
fered  at  all,  .either  by  bringing  forward  the 
case,  or  asking  any  of  the  questiona*  But 
he  repeated,  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  any  one  thing  havhig  papsed  which 
iMHiId  be  represented  as  deviating  from 
courtesy  towards  any  witness,  either  in 
$be  substance  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
examination.  Persons  who  hastily  read 
the  evidence,  had  mistaken  for  a  sifring 
^ross-exanination  of  Dr.  Wopd,  what  was 
in  reality  oply  a  repetition  of  questions 
made  (and  acknowledffed  by  himself  at 
lb«  time  to  be. so)  m  the.  purpose  of 


enabling  him  to  give  a  mote  explicit  con* 
tfadictimi  to  reports,  very  prevalent,  re* 
Mpecting  certain  fellowships  of  his  colleee* 
But  he  appeakd  to  the  members  of  uie 
committee  who  assbted  at  the  examina- 
tbn,  if  any  were  present,  whether  he  or 
any  other  witness  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  his  conduct  in  the  chair.  He  had  acci- 
dentally heard  of  ample  testimony  having 
been  borne  to  bis  demeanor  by  a  most 
respectable  gentleman,  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  and  m  pelittcs  constantly  opposed 
to  him  (Mr.  Sheldon),  a  friend  of  his 
from  the  north,  having  seen  the  falsehoods 
BO  boldly  and  so  industriously  propagated 
respecting  him,  and  being,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  his  (Mr.  B.'s)  habits,  somewhat 
surprised  at  finding  how.  violent  and  rude 
an  mquisitor  he  hi^  all  of  a  sudden  be- 
coose,  had  not  unnaturally  asked  Mr.  S. 
tf  it  really  was  so ;  but  he  had  been  much 
relieved  by  finding  that  gentleman  express  \ 
his  great  astoni^ment  at  the  imputation,^ 
from  having  been  himself  present  at  the 
inveoigation  as  a  member.  But  he  must 
protest  i^aiost  this  novel  method  of  im- 
puting au  that  it  done  in  the  committee, 
and  recorded  in  ita  minutes,  to  the  chair* 
man.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
acutely  and  learnedly  classified  the  mem- 
bers of  it  into  various  divisions  and  squads, 
as  he  termed  them^  The  majority  of  those 
who  gaive  their  attendance  were  not  hb 
(Mr.  B.'s)  political  friends,  but  his  owm 
Some  were  of  a  third  party— some  had 
banings— some  were  of  no  party  at  all. 
As  soon  as  a  case  was  entered  upon,  or  a 
witnesa  called,  the  members  of  both  sides^ 
or  rather  of  all  the. five  sides— plied  him 
with  questions^  some  more,  some  less  re- 
gular and  judicious*  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  or  control  all  their  observations. 
Was  he,  then,  to  be  answerable  for  the 
sins,  not  only  of  himself  and  his  friends, 
but  of  (dl  the  rest?  Was  he  chargeable 
with  the  irregularities  of  all  the  squads— ^ 
of  whatever  might  be  done  by  this  motley 
eommittee,  this  penta^ponal  body,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  animated  proceeding? 
But  to  retera  to  the  specific  accuse- 
ii^oB.  Therighthon«gentleaKm  was  pleased 
with  even  unusual  solemnity  to  attack-— 
he  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say,  reprimand 
them,  for  what  he  termed  the  disregardii^ 
the  oblij^oas  of  the  Winchester  oath, 
compelling  the  fellows  to  produce  the 
statutes  wnich  thejr  had  sworn  to  conceal, 
and  then  publishing  these  aroana  to  the 
world.  The  right  m>n.  genilemao  should 
have  le«rh(  tb».«aie  bMar  before  lie  lei 
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to  getting  tip  hit  lectore.  If  H  did  Mil 
tint  him  to  attend  the  committee*  foe 
should  have  in£nrmed  himidf^  at  levt^  e^ 
the  elementf,  the  mere  a*  b*  c>  of  the  oon* 
trorersy  *  before  he  ventured  to  take  a  aart 
in  it— «  part  too«  evidently  intended  to 
be  io  very  prominent.  The  Winobetlar 
•tatntet  were  never  published  at  all«*^4iever 
r-and  pwrpotehr>  foecaose,  on  acooudt  of 
the  oath,  it  might  be  deeolbed  ofajectionaUe 
to  publish  tl^m,  or  disclose  more  of 
their  contento  than  was  absolutely  oeeee* 
sary  for  the  investigation.  The  right  hoa. 
centleman  was  thinking  of  the  Eton  sia* 
tute ;  but  then  there  was  no  oath  at  aH 
pleaded  in  the  £ton  ci8e*-4Uid,  in^ed* 
none  existed  to  pfead.  This  mtgbt  be 
enonghy  to  show  the  Candour,  or  let-ii  paly 
be  caiied  the  accuracy*  of  the  riafcit  hon. 
gentleman*  ami  hia  qualifioatioa  to  join  In 
niis  discnision  with  so  auiboritative  an 
air  and  tone,  it  astght  beaeaatien  le 
people  before  they  begin  kotariof,  to 
learn  a  little.  But  t&e  whole  aoousaiidn 
about  the  Winchester  oath  was  e^pially 
founded  in  a  grosa  ignorance  of  what  had 
really  passed*  and  an  entire  disnefird  of 
tbe  estabhsbed  hiw  of  pasiliameiit^  Surely 
Ihe  right  hon.  gentlemati  bad  never  taken 
the  trooble  to  read,  the  oath  which  he 
gravely  dwrged  the  committee  with 
lercing  the  fellows  to  violate.  Had  It 
cencaiaed  no  laviag  clause*  still  the  com- 
■littee  had  an  onqaestioBible  right  te  dSs^ 
vegatd  it*  and  compel  those  who  hfadtidien 
it*  to  produce  their  statotes.  No  each 
oath  Is  in  law  binding*  or  csn  stop  the 
ooarse  of  Justice  m  the  lowest  tribanal 
known  in  this  country.  Var  less  can  it 
be  ebiigatory  on  persona  vnder  examine* 
•km  beisre  the  Hausoof  Commons.  But 
It  happened  that  there  «ras  an  exception 
in  the  oath*  and  a  pretty  large  one ;  and 
tfne*  too,  which  bad  been  yery  liberally 
a«ted  opon  by  those  who  took  it  They 
awore  not  to  reveal-^**  nisi  quftdam  neces- 
**  sitate  cogente*  vel  otUltate  snadente*''*^ 
and  they  added*  that  they  were  tbenv- 
aalves  to  be  the  judges  of  both  tbe  necesi- 
aity  and  she  qtillty-^ow  had  they  acted 
atpen  this  ?  k  appeared  ^em  their  own 
ataiemenca  to  the  committee*  that  as  often 
m  any  end  whatever  waa  to^  be  served  f^ 
She  college*  they  produced  their  stiit^iMles 
with'  all-  freedomv  tmi  made  them  as  pubftc 
as  the  Odcai^oti  required.  They  exhibited 
cliem  in  all  soka  i^  courts  of  la#-^-iliey 
lafid'  them  befbre  courts  df  equitjr^they 
*ga^e  them  in  the*  whole,  or  by  piecemeal, 


Mokabeftte  the  visitor ;  and  when  it  wai 
deemed  exjiedieiit  for  their  interests  to 
hava  reports  of  those  proceedings  pub« 
lished  in  pamphlets*  they  allowed  large 
extracts  of  th^se  most  secret  and  myste- 
rious deeiimenu  to  be  printed ;  and  Mr. 
Williams,  the  barrister*  one  of  their  coon« 
sri*  and  one  of  then*  own  body,  who  had 
taken  the  oath  himself*  told  the  committee 
that  he  had*  m  publishing  a  report  of  one 
case*  inaertad  parU  of  the  ststates  in  it» 
and  not  only  those  sections  which  had 
been  «Med  at  the  trial,  but  other  passages, 
which  he  printed  in  a  note*  for  the  Atrther 
inastration  of  the  Winton  argument.    He 

iMr.  B.)  had  no  manner  of  doubt,  that 
lis  use  of  the  statutes  by  his  learned  friend 
came  strioily  within  the  letter  of  tbe  salvo 
in  tbe  oath;  because  he  was  sure  the 
pampMet*  if  not  required  by  scKne  neces- 
sity* was  very  likely  to  prove  of  great  uti- 
Itiy*  Bot  then,  what  cooki  be  more  absurd 
tfaM  to  set  up  such  an  oath,  so  limited 
and  so  oltterved,  as  a  bar  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Mouse  of  Commons  ?    What 
taore  ridicnioiis,  th«n  to  fancy  that  it  pro- 
hibited llie  production  of  those  statutes* 
even  according  to  the  strict  letter,  in  tbe 
oouUBe  of  their  lawful  investigation  ?  They 
had  ilot  b^en  called  for  rashly,  or  pe- 
remptorily, or  withont  the  fullest  delibe- 
tation*  and  the  most  careful  examination 
of  the  scruples  which'  mfeht  sfrise  from 
the  oath.    AQ  that  couhi  be  urged  by 
Chose  who  had  udLcn  it*  was  fuHy  heard 
from   diemselves,    and    after   maturely 
weighing  it*  the  committee  came  to  the 
only  decision  which  they  could  give  with- 
out at  once  abandoning  the  whole  rights 
of  the  Commons*  and  overturning  every 
thing  Kke  the  law  and  the  privileges  of 
parliament.    Bat  in  the  exercise  of  their 
disoretion^  though   the  right  was  nnde- 
nfafate*  chey  had  Nm^ed  the  exercise  of  it 
hj  the  exifsney  of  the  occasion,  and  had 
refrained  llrom  printing  the  statutes  in 
their  minaVes.    With  respect  to  the  £ton 
sutute*  the  ease  was  diflbrenl.    There  no 
oath  imerfbred*  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  printed*  as  well  as  those  of  Trinity  and 
St.  John^s ;  Aat  in  caiOs  there  be  in  prac- 
tice any  deviations  from  them,  it  may  be 
observed,  wbedier  they  are  all  such  as 
c^nge'ef  cireuftistsnceft  warrants,  or  even 
makes  an  improvement.    Bat  the  right 
lion,  ffl^ritleman  finds  out,  or  somebody 
tells  hhh*  of  a  marginal  note  in  l^  Museum 
copy  of  Che  Eton  bodk,-  aiid  which,  it  seems* 
has  been  pifeliJd  with  the  rost  of  the 
miftmscriiit.     Of  thtf  etikt^ce  of  tbdt 
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note,  be  (Mr.  B.)  positively  asserted,  be 
was  unaware  till  be  heard  it  read  oow.  It 
had  entirely  escaped  hioi  ]  .and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that. he  disapproved 
of  its  having  been  printed.  Put  it  w^ 
reserved  for  the  pe<?uUar  spirit  and  tenaper 
ID  which  this  conti  oTorsy  had  been  carried 
on,  to  pick  out  a  little  typographical  over* 
sight  in  a  volunye  of  many  hundred  pages, 
and  charge  it  upon  the  chairing  of  a  coip- 
mittee,  who  must  indeed  be  endued  with 
omniscience  as  well  as  excessive, indi^try, 
to  prevexu  all  such  accidents  from  hap» 
penmg. 

He  begged  pardon  of  the  Hoose  for  all 
the  particulars  into  which  he  was  forced 
to  enter,  but  he  ratlier  apologized  for  the 
right  boo.  gentleman  than  for  himself;  he 
stood  far  more  in  need  of  such  indulgence. 
A  very  serious  and  alarming  charge  fol- 
lowed next — that  of  proloaging  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  committee  after  the  dissolu- 
tion; continuing,  as  it  were,  the  noxious 
existence  of  that  hated  monster,  after 
the  period  of  its  fate  had  arrived.     It 
seemed  that, — marvellous  to  relate, — at 
the  distance  of  one  whole  month  from 
the  end  of  the  session,  a  circular  is  found, 
signed  by  a  clerk  of  the  House,  who  had 
been  clerk  to  the  committee,  and  yet,— 
more  prodigious  to  tell,*-sent  free  through 
the  post  office.     Now,  he  gave  up  the 
whole  defence,  if  this,  which  was  attacked 
as  a  dangerous  innovation,  was  not  found 
to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  every  com* 
mittee  in  every  session,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  expediting  of  the  public 
business ; — if  what  the  House  was  warned 
against  as  alarming  and  strange,  and  lead- 
ing, no  one  could  say  to  what  consequence, 
hsd  not  been  constantly  and  most  noto- 
riously done,  from  all  time,  down  to  the 
present  day.    Let  but  one  session  of  par- 
liament be  shown  in  which  any  such  in* 
equities  were  going  on  to  the  end  of  the 
sitting,    and    in   which  the    prorogation 
prevented  the  work  of  digesting  and  cor- 
recting,  from   proceeding,  and  he  was 
willing  to  stand  convictea  of  having  ]n«> 
t reduced  a  new   practice, — a  great  iro- 
provement  in  the  method  of  carrying  on 
such  inquiries.  In  fact,  the  question  would 
not  admit  of  any  doubt.    Every  one  knew 
that,  long  af^er  the  end  of  each  session, 
the  reports  and  other  papers  of  that  ses- 
sion were  printed  or  circulated,  and  many 
of  them  finished.    And  there  was  not  in 
this  respect  tbe  smallest  difference  between 
the.  end  of  a  parliament,  or  of  a  session, 
ec  between  oDe  kind  of  work  upon  tbe 


papers  Md  another.  But  for  sudi  a  conve- 
nient irregularity  the  parliamentary  busi- 
wpuld  be  suddenly  stopped  by  each 


ness 


pcocogation ;  nothing  would  be  done  till 
next  year,   and  then  a  mass  of  matter 
would  be  poured  at  once  upon  the  House 
and  the  public,  which  never,  by  possibility, 
could  be  turned  to  any  account^-beside 
the  necessary  suspension  of  tbe  new  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  finish  the  digesting  of  the 
old.    Tbe  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  he  had 
been  at  aQ  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  parliament  in  the  best  times,  and  under 
the  ss^ction  of  the  highest  authorities, 
could  Aever  have  brought  forward  such  a 
charge;  and  if  be  was  so  miserably  ill- 
informed  en  these  matters,  and  gathered 
his  notions  of  parliamentary  usage  firom 
persons  who  knew— who  could  know,  no- 
thing whatever  about  it,   what   business 
had  he^  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
his  own  ignorance  and  theirs,  to  rear  upthe 
presumption  with  which  he  brought  for- 
ward his  accusations  ?     Take  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  instruc- 
tions,—adopt  his  new  law  of  parliament, 
—let  the  close  of  each  session  not  only 
stop  short  every  investigation  in  which 
tbe  committees  were  engaged,  but  stay 
all  steps  toward  preparing  for  the  use  of 
the  House  the  results  of  inquiry  alceady 
obtained, — and    the    necessary     conse- 
quence must  be,  that  not  a  tittle  of  the 
matter  required  for  deliberation  could  be 
arraigned  or  distributed,  until  at  length, 
the  next  session  saw  the  House  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  mass  of  papers  as 
defied  all  reeding,  arrangement,  or  under- 
standing.— But  he  had  well  nigh  forgotten 
tbe  dreadful  circumstance,  the  ground  of 
so  much  amazement   and   protestation ,^ 
that  the  Circular  of  July  was  dispatched 
in  a  cover,  signed  by  JV9r.  Freeling,  and 
went  free  from  postage.— For  this  extraor- 
dinary natural  appearance,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  by  no  means  account. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  wondered,  in  bis  turn,  that 
a  theory  for  explaining  it  had  not  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  person  who  deemea  so 
highly  of  his  own  learning.    It  might  have 
struck  him  that  there  was  no  other  means 
of  sending  letters  post-free,  and  that  the 
post-office  having  received  instructions  to 
forward  the  other  circulars  under  covers, 
signed  by  Mr.  Freeling,  the  same  covers 
were  naturally  enough  used  upon  this  oc- 
casion also. 

But  be  (Mr.  B.)  was  fated,  it  seemed, 
to  answer  for  another  oirculsr  letter, 
written  still  longer  after  tbe  diesolution, 
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even  io  the  present  session,  to  the  paro- 
ohitl  clergy;  and  that  letter  was  repre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as 
tending  to  deceive  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  into  a  belief  tfiat  the  education 
committee  was  still  in  being,  and  that  the 
application  was  made  under  its  authority. 
Unfortunately  for  the  nehr  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  letter  in  question  was  only  re- 
solved upon  after  the  utmost  deliberation, 
and  was  then*worded  with  very  great  care 
to  avoid  all  po<sibtlity  of  misconstruction. 
For  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  well  aware  when 
that  letter  was  sent,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  before,  of  the  endless  variety 
of  malignant  misconstruction,  and  foul 
and  wicKed  misrepresentation  to  which 
any  man  exposed  himself  who  acted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  with  disinterested 
motives,  and  without  fear  of  obloquy, 
exposed  the  hidden  mysteries  of  abuse. 
He  had  slowly  and  reluctantly  determined 
upon  issuing  that  circular.  He  had  be- 
fore been  obliged  in  his  official  capacity 
to  give  much  trouble  to  the  clergy,— 
he  meant  the  residing  parish  working 
clergy—the  honest  and  pious  men,  who 
for  a  very  moderate  recompense,  dts- 
charged  most  important  and  laborious 
duties,  te  their  own  immortal  honour, 
and  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Their  conduct  through- 
out the  whole  of  tliis  inquiry  had 
been  far,  very  far  above  his  praise ;  yet 
atill  he  intreated  them  to  accept  so  hum- 
ble a  tribute  to  their  great  merits— for 
their  honest  zeal— their  unwearied  bene- 
volence—-their  pious  care  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  flocks,  shown  forth  in 
their  universal  anxiety  to  promote  the 
great  objects  of  the  committee— the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  poor.  He  had  been  most 
unwilling  to  press  harder  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  such  willing  fellow  la- 
bourers, and  he  had  therefore  delayed 
sending  the  circular  in  ciuestion,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  obtain  the  same 
information  as  to  unendowed  schools,  as 
the  former  letter  had  procured  respect- 
ing endowments.  The  first  letter  had 
b^n  dispatched  at  a  time  when  the  bill 
was  expected  to  pass  with  a  clause  re- 
quiring the  commissioners  to  examine  the 
^Btate  of  education  generally,  as  weU  as 
the  abuse  of  charities ;  it  was  therefore 
principally  calculated  to  obtain  such 
information  respecting  endowments,  as 
n\ight  serve  to  direct  Se  inquiries  of  the 
boards*  When  that  clause  was,  with 
ethers,  struck  out|  the  returns  became 
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the  only  source  from  whence  the  general 
information  respecting  the  state  of  public 
education  cooid  be  obtained     It  wae 
therefore  most  desirable  to  supply  the 
defects  in  these,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
unendowed  sdiools.    Yet,  as  a  consider- 
able proportion   of  the  returns  to  the 
original  circular  had,  through  the  praise- 
worthy zeal  of  their  reverend  authom 
afforded  the  information  required,  he  had, 
for  a  considerable  time,  indulged  a  hope* 
that  a  sufficient  number  might  be  found 
upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
average  for  the  whole  country,  and  thus 
to  preclude  the  necessity  wnich   he  so 
greatly  desired  to  avoid,   of  giving  the 
clergy  further  trouble.     With  this  view, 
besides  long  and  repeated  consideration  of 
the  details  by  himself,  he  had  consulted 
professional  gentlemen  deeply  skilled  in 
calculation ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  trust  the  average 
obtained  from  the  full  returns,  that  he 
reluctantly  had  recourse  to  the  circular 
in  duestion.    There  were  living  witnesses, 
perhaps   not    very   far   distant,    to    the 
repugnance  which  he  felt  to  taking  this 
step, — not   indeed   through   any  appre- 
hension of  incurring  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's displeasure    (which    had  never 
once  crossed  his  mind,  and  if  it  had  would 
have  left  a  very  slight  impression),  but 
from  tenderness  towards  those  most  ex- 
cellent persons  upon  whom  it  was  to  im- 
pose a  new  task.    When  he  had  resolved 
upon  issuing  it,  he  had  weighed  the  terma 
of  it  with  extreme  care,  to  guard  against 
the  very  imputation  flung  out  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  of  usurping  an  au- 
thority with  which  be  was  no  longer  in- 
vested; not  that  he  felt  this  at  all  need- 
ful, were  he  to  be  judged  only  by  those 
who  knew  him;  not  that  he  should  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  this  contro- 
versy have  thought  such  a  precaution  ne- 
cessary, even  to  prevent   misconception 
in  the  world  at  lar^e — for  he  had  yet  to 
learn  the  risks  which  a  man*e  character 
runs,  for  merely  employing  himself  in  the 
disinterested    work    of  befriending    the 
poor ;— but  the  circular  was  written  when 
he  had  been  made  aware  of  this  danger; 
and  he  studied  (in  vain  as  it  now  seemed) 
to  guard  against  misrepresentations  which 
he  now  saw  would  be  attemnted  to  de- 
scribe all  he  did  as  encroachmeut  and 
usurpation.    In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
he  imaeined  that  he  had  succeeded.   That 
night  had'  showed  him  how  meanly  he 
had   estimated    the    inventive  subtlety* 
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and  the  anconquerable  pertinacity  of  po- 
lemical malice.  For  they  in  whose  hands 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  an  instru* 
ment  of  agsression  (perhaps  more  accom- 
modating wan  powerful)  had  discovered 
that  the  language  of  the  letter  was  that 
of  assumed  official  authority.  It  alluded 
to  inquiries  going  on  with  respect  to 
public  education ;  and  were  not  such  in- 
quiries in  progress  when  he  had  laid  re- 
ports respecling  them  upon  the  table» 
S'ven  notice  of  a  measure  to  be  broucht 
rward;  and  informed  the  House  that 
the  digest  of  the  returns  was  preparing, 
and  wotdd  be  printed  from  time  to  time  i 
But  could  the  most  defective  understand- 
ing of  the  person  least  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  proceedingSt  suppose  that 
a  letter  was  officially  written  by  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  in  which  the  writer 
began  with  saying  that  be  should  consider 
it  as  a  favour  if  the  person  addressed 
eould  conveniently  give  him  certain  io- 
formatioa;  and  concluded  with  beffging 
him  to  date  his  answer,  if  he  should  be 
kind  enough  to  oblige  him  with  one. 
Was  that*  the  style  of  official  letters— of 
requisitions  and  precepts  from  chairmen 
of  committees?  The  first  circular  from 
himself  as  chairman  had  been  very  dif- 
ferently worded.  <*  I  have  to  require 
that  ]fOtt  would  return  answers  to  the 
following  queries."— And  the  difference  in 
the  style  was  perceivable  by  every  person 
who  received  the  second  letter ;  for  every 
one  had  previously  received  the  first,  and 
the  second  expressly  referred  to  it.  In- 
deed, with  the  inconsistency  which  has 
marked  every  step  of  the  adversaries  of 
education,  this  first  circular  has  also  been 
attacked— it  was  uncourteous  and  peremp- 
tory—and there  was  a  doubt  expressed 
of  the  committees  authority  to  issue  it. 
As  for  the  style,  it  was  less  peremptory 
than  the  established  form  of  an  order  for 
the  production  of  a  paper,  or  attendance 
of  a  witness.  That  form  b^ns,  **  It  is 
ordered  that  A.  B."  ^c.  The  circular 
began  «  I  haive  to  reooire,'*  &c — As  to 
the  right  of  demanding  answers— any 
doubt  of  it  was  bottomed  in  the  grossest 
iterance,  and  the  most  childish  inatten- 
tion to  the  shape  of  the  prooeedinff.  The 
committee  had  a  right  by  their  instruc- 
tions to  send  for  aU  persons,  papers  and 
records.  '^^^  mitfht  have  summoned 
the  clergy  to  Westrnmster  to  be  examined. 
Was  it  not  a  relaxation  of  this  right,  to 
ftllow  them  at  their  own  homes  to  answer 
Ae  circular  queries  ?^^e  iU4  j^  ia« 
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pote  all  this  wretched  blundering  to  tha' 
right  hon.  gentleman.  His  otyections 
could  not  &ve  originated  within  these 
walls.  They  must  have  been  gathered 
from  some  coarse  manufactory  abroad* 
But  he  should  have  been  far  above  suf- 
fering any  designing  or  bigoted  person 
from  getting  possession  of  him,  and  pur- 
suing nim  in  so  great  a  matter*  [Mr.  B« 
here  entered  into  some  details  respecting 
the  Digest  of  Education  ~ which  he  was 
enabled,  with  the  aid  of  his  reverend  coad- 
jutors, to  make  so  perfect  that  it  would 
be  easy  at  a  single  glance  to  see,  not  only 
what  the  general  state  of  instruction  was 
for  the  whole  community,  but  what  were 
the  most  minute  details,  connected  with 
the  subject  in  every  one  village  and 
hamlet  throughoat  the  whole  island]. 
This  good  wonL  he  trusted  would  not  be 
impeded  by  what  had  passed  that  day, 
though  he  doubted  not  there  were  some 
persons  out  of  doors  who  indulged  hopes 
that  it  might.  He  should,  for  his  part, 
persevere.  He  was  beset  and  attacked  at 
every  step,  as  if  he  was  pursuing  some 
object  of  personal  advantage  or  agffran« 
disement,  and  as  if  the  enemies  of  the 
cause  supposed,  that  a  person  giving  up 
his  days  and  nights  to  such  a  work,  most 
needs  have  some  bad  purpose  to  server 
But  he  should  leave  it  to  time,  and  the 
contempt  of  the  community  to  cure  them 
of  such  absurd  prejudice,  which  he  assured 
them  ffave  him  no  sort  of  angry  feelingi 
and  only  moved  his  pity« 

The  last  charge  preferred  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  gentleman  was  of  a  singular  descrip* 
tion.  It  was  not  for  any  thing  which  he 
had  either  done  or  left  undone  in  tha 
committee,  nor  indeed  for  any  substan* 
thre  part  of  his  conduct  at  all,  either  in 
or  out  of  parliament;  but  it  seems  he  had 
in  his  letter  to  sir  S«  Romillv  taken  credit 
for  not  doing  something,  which  if  he  had 
done,  he  would,  in  the  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman's  opinion,  have  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  duty  as  chairman.  Perhaps  he 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  well  pleased  to 
find  the  gentleman  and  his  instigators 
reduced  to  such  flimsy  accusations  as  this, 
which,  if  well  founded,  was  really  no 
vei7  mighty  Bsatter.  But  it  happened 
to  be,  like  all  the  rest,  quite  groundless. 
He  did  not  exactly  recollect  the  words 
used  by  him ;  he  had  not  of  late  been  so 
conversant  with  his  own  writings  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  be,  who 
he  was  sorry  te  see  had  thrown  away 
much  valoaUe  time  oppi^  wh|U  he  fearei 
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he  might  find  an  unprofiuUe  studiTy  at 
the  best,  but  the  more  etpeoially  if  he 
did  not  comprehend  what  ne  read.  He 
should,  however,   talte  tibe  quotation  as 

S>en  by  him^-and  to  what  did  it  amount  ? 
nly  that,  in  order  to  prove  how  little 
truth  there  was  in  the  cliarge  so  often 
reiterated,  from  the  6r8t  dajr  of  these  dis- 
ousslons  to  the  present,  of  his  having  been 
actuated  by  party  views  in  the  committee, 
he  had  cited  the  known  fact  of  his  having 
refused  his  partisans  in  the  North,  access 
to  the  evidence  respesting  St  Bees 
school  i  But  how  could  he  have  granted 
this  access,  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
without  betraying  his  trust  as  chairmsn  ? 
Why  in  .various  ways.  What  was  there 
to  prevent  him  from  lending  his  own 
notes  i  What  to  keep  him  from  commu- 
nicating any  private  copies  he  might 
have  of  the  pnnted  and  unpublished  evi- 
dence ?  Then  who  before  ouestioned  the 
right  of  a  chairman  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner and  time  of  printing  and  circulating 
the  minutes  of  a  committee  ?  He  had 
known  recent  instances  of  notes  being 
used  for  private  purposes  by  warm  friencb 
of  the  right  hon*  gentleman,  although  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  had  joined 
with  the  Speaker  in  impoundinff  them  to 
prevent  publication.  They  had  been 
published  to  the  injury  of  every  indivi- 
dual, for  whose  protection  the  original 
minutes  were  imppuodeU.  Of  such  con- 
diict,  indeed  he  greatly  disapproved.  For 
him  to  have  communicated  his  notes,  or 
tb  have  allowed  the  publication  of  the 
report  some  weeks  sooner,  would  clearly 
have  been  no  such  impropriety;  yet  still 
he  deemed  that  it  would  have  been  blame- 
able,  it  would  have  been  perverting  to 
party  purposes  an  inouiry  that  should  be 
Kept  free  from  all  such  connexion*  And 
therefore,  it  was  that  he  had  abstained 
from  it.  Nay,  had  interposed  to  prevent 
it.  He  had  done  so  because  he  deemed 
that  it  would  have  been  improper ;  and 
the  right  hon.  gentlemitn  sagaiciously  an- 
swers, had  he  done  sd,  it  would  have  been 
an  impro|)riety.^  There  he  left  him,  and 
his  ingenious  instructors* — Mr.  B.  then 
reeurred  to  the  general  Mate  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  altack,  JEind  the 
coux^e  pursued  against  him  and  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  having  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  these  topics,  he  concluded  by  apolo- 
gising for  the  time  which  he  had  b^n 
obliged  to  occupy  in  the  defence  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues.  As  far  as  regarded 
their    c^se,  they  bad  much  reason  Co 
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ooifiplain  of  betns  taken  unawares;  but 
the  House,  too,  had  beea  a  su&rer,  in 
being  compelled  to  hear  a  statement,  not 
only  inadequate  to  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion,  but  necessarily  rendered  prolix 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  demand  whidi 
had  imperiously,  thotigh  most  unexpect- 
edly called  it  forth.  It  was  a  satis&ction 
to  him,  that  how  defective  soever  in  other 
respects,  he  at  least  believed  it  to  have 
been  full,  and  to  have  honestly  met  each 
individuai  part  of  the  accusation.  la 
casting  his  eye  back  upon  the  large  space 
over  which  he  had  travelled,  he  could 
descry  nodiing  that  he  had  led  untouch* 
ed.  He  rather  feared  he  might  be  blamed 
for  stopping  to  take  notice  of  some  things 
which  mented  none.  But  he  deemed 
this  the  safer  side  on  wluph  to  err,  as 
being  made  aware  by  exjperience  of  the 
shifb  and  devices  to  whicn  malignity  has 
recourse.  If  he  had  passed  any  thing,  if 
it  should  be  found  on  further  reflexion 
that  there  was  a  single  point  overiooked 
by  him,  he  begged  to  be  instantly  infecmed 
of  it ;  he  pledged  himself  to  take  the  ear«« 
Host  opportunity  whielvthe  forms,  or  the 
kind  indulgence  of  the  House  afibrded^ 
of  supplying  the  omission.  He  had  not 
shrunk  from  the  fullest  inquiry,  in  drcum- 
stances  which  gave  him  a  very  feir  ground 
for  demanding  some  delay;  and  be  stiD: 
courted  the  most  unsparing  inveptigatioa 
of  every  part  of  his  condnct  in  the  chair 
of  the  committee,  and  of  every  smgle  in-^ 
cident  that  had  happened  in  the  course 
of  their  whole  proceedings. 

Mr.  Shddon  said,  that  he  had  acted  at 
a  member  of  the  conamittee,  and  approved 
of  all  that  was  done  in  it.  He  had  nar^ 
rowly  observed  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  chairman,  and  had  uniformly 
found  it  correct,  polite,  and  proper. 

Mr.  V.  FiU^eraU  decknred,  that  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  comment  on  the 
tone  and  language  of  any  hon.  member 
who  stood  up  to  rindicate  himseUv  unless 
where  that  tone  and  language  assumed 
the  character  of  conveying  invective  and 
sarc^m  against  another,  it  was  on  that 
ground  he  complained  of  tiie  speedi  of 
Uie  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
converted  a  defence  of  himself  into  an 
accusation  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  He 
knew,  and  could  excuse,  the  feeling  and 
temper  likely  to  be  escited  od  such  an 
occasion;  but  there  was  in  the  language 
and  sarcasm  which  the  bon.-and  learned 
gentleman  had  used,  in  making  of  the 
oourstpuivuedby  his  r%htDion«frim|What 
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inight  eiiOy  be  tepargted  firom  the  neces- 
miy  of  finoicaUDg  hie  own  oonduct*    He 
wainiilv    applanded  the  condact  of  his 
right  boD.  friendi  and  argued,  that  the 
bon*  and  learned  gentleman  had  no  right 
to  laj  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  aner 
Bublupationa  bad  gone  forth  on  this  sub- 
ject^r-after  it  bad,  indeed,  been  discussed 
and  debated  throughout  the  country.    In 
fairness,  bis  right  bon.  friend  had  no  right 
to  give  notice  to  every  member  of  the 
committee  that  he  meant  to  make  the 
remarks  he  bad  o&red.    It  was  sufficient 
that  be  bad  brought  forward  the  charge, 
.when  the  bon.  and    learned  gentleman 
was  present.    The  bon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman  bad  accused  bis  right  bon.  friend, 
and  accused  him  most  unfairly,  with  hav- 
ing lain  in  wait,  at  the    Iag*end  of  the 
aesiion,  in  order  to  make  tlie  observations 
which  be  bad  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ofifer 
to  the  House,  when  he  might  have  ut- 
tered bis  sentiments  earlier.    But,    un- 
doubtedly, bis  right  bon.  friend  had  a 
right  to  use  bis  own  discretion  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  period  at  which  he  would 
make  his  observations.    As  to  what  had 
been  said  of  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
*te^  be  would  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  and  to  his  friends,  whether 
tfaey  could  conscientiously  declare  that 
the  bodies— the   ancient  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  which  were  ma- 
terially   affected   by   the  inquiry— were 
sufficiently  represented  in  that  commit- 
tee ?— If  they  declared  that  they  thought 
they  were,  he  should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised—but   he   would  not    attempt  to 
remove  that  which  was  evidently  an  errone- 
ous opinion.    The  hon.  and  learned  sen- 
tleman  complained  of  themanner  in  which 
bis  right;hon.  friend  bad  read  the  names  of 
the  committee,  because  he!  bad  not  men- 
tioned individuals  who  were  subsequently 
added  to  it;  but  his  right  hon.  friend  was 
not  called  upoh  to  do  so— since  he  spoke 
only  of  the  original  conformation,   and 
4be  power  originally  proposed  to  be  given 
to  tne  committee.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  complained,  that  be  was  ac- 
cused with  having  placed  members  on  the 
committee,  who  were  biassed  and  swaged 
by  oarticular  views— that  he  had,  in  fact, 
pacaed  a  committee— and,  to  show  that 
that    was  not  the  case,  be  said,  **  the 
names  of  Mr.  C.  Grant  and  of  Mr.  Shel- 
don might  have  been  recollected."    But 
bow  stood  the  fact?     At  the  very  same 
period,  when  those  two  members  were 
•dded  le  the  committ^  Mr.  W.  Smithy 


At  T.  Baring,  mid  three  other  gentlemen, 
whom  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had 
not  mentioned,  were  placed,  at  bis  sug. 
gestion,  on  the  committee.— Thus,  while 
bis    right  hon.    friend  had    omitted  to 
name'  to   two   members,    the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  altogether  passed 
over  five.- An  authority  had  been  exer- 
cised by  that  committee,  which,  he  would 
undertake  to  jay,   never  bad    been    in- 
trusted to  any  committee.    Did  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  mean  to  say,  that 
it  was   proper   to  send  forth  the  letters 
which  had  been  alluded  to— superscribed 
as  if  they  emanated  from  that  House— 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information 
after  the  aissolution  of  parliament  ?    If 
he  did  not  thimk  it  was  proper,  how  could 
be  vindicate  the  having  exercised  such  an 
authority  i    No  ^rt  of  this  subject  could 
be  touched  on  withont  causing  the  hen. 
and  learned  gentleman  to  exclaim,  that 
he  was  harshly  treated.    Much,  however, 
of  what  was  adverted  to,  did  not  refer  to 
him.    With  respect,  for  instance,  to  the 
publication  of  certain  marginal  notes,  the 
non.  and  learned   gentleman    was    not 
accused  with  baring  authorized  their  pub- 
lication.   What  his  right  bon.  friend  con- 
demned was,  sending  forth  to  the  coun- 
try certain  statutes,  which  the  fellows  of 
societies,    to  whose  care  they  were  in- 
trsusted,  were  bound  by  oath  not  to  di- 
vulge.   He  not  only  deprecated  the  pub- 
lication of  those  statutes,  but  the  accom- 
panying remarks,  which  reflected  strongly 
on  men  of  great  learning  and  high  moral 
character.     The.  hon  and  learned  gentle^ 
man  had  defended  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation—if be  had  not  done  so,  his  respon- 
sibilitv  would  have  been  serious  indeed. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  bad  de- 
clared that  it  was  perfectly  pariiamentary 
to  print  documents  emanating  from  com* 
mittees,  during  the  recess.  This  he  denied 
—unless  by  a  special  order  of  tho  Hou«e. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could 
not,  with  respect  to  what  was  published 
under  bis  sanction,   plead  that  he  bad 
such  an  order.    It  was  done  by  bis  sole 
authority— and  be    could   point  out  no 
precedent  for  it.    That  the  bon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  believed  be  was  right,  he 
bad  no  doubt;  but  bis  own  opinion  was 
no  justificatfon  of  the  act.    The  clause 
in  the  original,  enabling  the  commissionerft 
to  punish  with  imprisonment  all  persons 
who  might  refuse  to  answer  any  questions 
respecting  public  charities,  or  who  might 
withhold  anjf  papers  dHit  ai%ht  throw 
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light  upon  such  matters,  was  siud  to  be 
taken  n'om  a  bill  of  lord  Sidmouth's  which 
inflicted  such  a  penalty  on  public  accomp- 
tants  having  had  the  management  of  the 
public  moneys  But  in  the  two  cases  there 
was  no  analogy  whatever. 

Mr.  F,  DouglaSf  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  Committee,  bore  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  every  part  of  his  hon*  and 
learned  friend's  statement.  He  defended 
■  the  committee  from  the  attack  made  upon 
them  by  the  right  hon.  member— -an 
attack  which,  tuthough  sobered  and 
brought  down  to  the  meridian  of  the 
House,  was  very  much  like  one  that  had 
been  rendered  public  by  other  means,  and 
which  though  it  had  not  less  acrimony, 
had  more  wit  and  vivacity.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  prepared  diatribe  against  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  and  against  all  those 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  inquiry.  It  was  a  diatribe  not  called 
for  by  circumstances,  and  was  calculated 
solely  to  sooth  the  irritated  feelings  of 
some  angry  ecclesiastical  bigot,  who 
felt  displeased  or  injured  by  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  committee.  He  contended 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  been 
fully  justified  in  completing  the  report  of 
the  committee,  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  With  respect  to  the  power 
proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners to  punbh  with  imprisonment  per- 
sons refusu)g  to  give  necessary  informa- 
tion, it  was  a  power  that  was  wholly 
Indispensable;  it  was  such  a  power  of 
committal  as  was  vested  in  every  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  country,  and,  if  it  were 
withheld,  the  whole  inquiry  would  be  neu- 
tralized. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  he  was  not  at  all 
surprised  that  his  right  hon.  friend  should 
have  warmly  felt  and  expressed  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  senti- 
ments of  those  respectable  bodies  of  indi- 
viduals, who  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Although  the  hon*  and  learned 
gentleman  had  made  a  very  reasonable 
statement  on  the  present  occasion; 
although,  after  a  more  deliberate  consi- 
deratijon,  he  had  not  imputed  to  charities 
generally  corruption,  or  to  government  a 
disposition  to  skreen  abuse,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  his  right  hon.  friend  should 
pot  forgeti  that  at  no  very  distant  period, 
|he  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
Joudly  preferred  .  such  accusations.  It 
Rpv  |i))peareil  tba(  th^  report  of  tbi?  com* 
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missionershad  fulfilled  all  tbe  expectations 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Tbe 
hon4  and  learned  gentleman  had, '  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  nnd,  in  one  part  of  tbe 
report,  a  justification  of  all  his  former  re-^ 
presentations.  Because  tbe  report  stated, 
that  the  commissions  had  discovered  in 
the  management  of  Tunbridge  school  idiat 
they  might  possibly  raise  a  question  upon 
in  a  court  of  equity,  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  thought  all  his  charges  were 
confirmed.  He  congratulated  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  that  he  had  so  far 
opened  himself  this  night  as  to  admit  that 
the  utmost  extent  of  evil  which  be  be- 
lieved to  exist  was,  that  there  were  some 
things  which  might  be  brought  under 
inquiry  in  a  court  of  equity.  With 
respect  to  the  expense  of  the  commission, 
he  really  believed  that  the  money  required 
for  effecting  the  objects  proposed,  would 
be,  in  point  of  economy,  well  laid  out,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  security  that  charities 
were  properly  conducted ;  but  he  wished 
to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  such  a 
delusive  notion  as  that  the  money  saved 
by  this  inquiry  would  po  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission.  The  inquiry 
might  be  expected  to  continue  for  nine  or 
ten  years,  but  the  result  would  be  a  confi- 
dence that  charities  were  properly  ma- 
naged. Besides  the  very  appointment  of 
the  commission  would  give  an  activity  to 
charities  which  they  90u]d  not  othervrise 
have,  and  for  this  reason  he  had  always 
been  a  friend  to  it.  With  respject  to  the 
clause  respecting  charities  having  special 
visitors,  he  thought  it  whimsical  ana  hard 
that  he  must  defend  against  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  a  clause  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  bad  himself 
introduced  into  his  bill  of  last  year! 
What  was  there  dangerous  or  objection- 
able in  tbe  clause?  Those  who  had 
founded  charities,  considered  the  manage- 
ment of  them  sufficiently  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  visitor;  but 
when  they  had  required  that  all  the  trus- 
tees should  be  subject  to  visitation,  it 
must  be  presumed,  that  visitors  mixing 
themselves  with  the  trust  ought,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  to  be 
treated  as  mere  trustees.  The  whole  of 
the  commission  was  rather  in  aid  of  th^ 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  arrangement  of 
the  commission  was  muoh.  improved  by 
this  bill.  The  machinery  was  more  ap«> 
plicable  to  the  purpose.  There  was  alse 
another  improvement,  namely,  the  modf 
found  out  far  compelling  the  attcndJincj 
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•and  evidence  of  witoessesy  without  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  committee  of  mili- 
tary inquiry. 

The  Speaker  also  observed,  that  the 
most  conrenient  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be,  to  read  the  bill  a  third  time,  and 
then  hon.  members  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  on  the  several  clauses 
as  they  were  brought  up. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  proposed  a  clause, 
enabling  trustees,  with  consent  of  the 
commissioners,  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery^  or  any  of  the  courts  of  eciui- 
ty,  for  the  correction  of  certain  denci- 
encies  that  might  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  powers  granted  to  them  under  the 
charter. 

Mr.  Peel  expressed  his  re^t  at  being 
•gain  compelled  to  o&er  himself  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Charges,  he  said, 
had  been  made  against  him  by  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite,  which,  in  their  nature 
were  somewhat  inconsistent.  It  had 
been  alleged,  that  he  had  prepared  what 
was  called  a  bill  of  indictment  aeainst  the 
committee,  having  associated  to  himself  in 
this  invidious  task,  several  other  persons ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  this  bill  of  indictment,  to 
himself  (Mr.  Peel)  alone  was  it  to  be  at- 
tributed. He  did  not  imagine  it  was  a 
fair  ground  of  charge  against  him,  that  he 
had  canvassed  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  in  private  with  his  friends. 
Gentlemen  who  pushed  themselves  for- 
ward in  that  House  into  public  situations, 
fluch  as  chairmen  of  committees,  must  ex- 
pect to  have  their  conduct  very  freely  and 
fully  examined,  provided  no  personal  or 
improper  motives  were  imputed  to  them. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  that  he  would  never  shrink 
from  animadvertinff  on  his  public  conduct 
whenever  that  conduct  seemed  to  demand 
animadversion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  complained  that  the  charge 
was  brought  forward  in  the  absence  of 
the  committee;  but  as  he  entered  the 
House  he  perceived  at  least  ten  members 
of  the  committee  present,  and  in  any  case 
he  should  consider  it  a  new  doctrine,  if 
the  members  of  that  House  were  to  be 
precluded  from  making  any  observation 
on  the  conduct  of  committees,  unless  the 
members  of  such  committeei  were  served 
with  regular  notice  to  attend.  As  to  his 
not  having  made  the  charges  before,  there 
W9M  no  opportupity.    On  the  5th  of  April 


1818,  the  bill  was  first  introduced ;  on  the 
6th  of  June  the  report  which  contained 
the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  was  laid 
upon  the  table ;  and  en  the  8th  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved ;  and  though  it  was 
competent  to  him  more  recently  to 
have    made    a    motion    on    the    sub» 

i'ect,  he  was  prevented  by  the  notice  of 
lis  noble  friend  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  bill.  He  would 
also  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  absenthimself  for  agreat 
part  of  the  session,  and  therefore  might 
very  properly  have  accused  him,  if  he  had 
stood  forward  before,  of  making  an  attack 
upon  him  in  his  absence.  He  stiA 
thought,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
fallen  firom  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, that  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee had  exercised  an  authority  which 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  House  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment.  Reverting 
to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  again 
maintained  that  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  examination  were  not  warranted.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  feel  that  romantic 
attachment  to  the  seat  of  his  education 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  had 
attempted  to  overwhelm  with  sarcasm  and 
ridicule ;  and,  instead  of  its  being  a  mat- 
ter of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  so 
feel,  he  was  convinced  that  he  should  be 
justly  chargeable  if  he  did  not.  He 
thought  of  Uie  university  of  Oxford  as  of 
the  scene  of  his  youth,  and  as  an  institu- 
tion to  which  he  felt  that  he  was  indebted 
beyond  the  power  of  repayment.  If, 
therefore,  he  Had  declined  to  appear  in  its 
cause,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  de- 
reliction of  duty.  All  that  the  hon.  andT 
learned  gentleman  had  said  could  not  re- 
move the  impression  of  one  fact  from  his 
mind,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
the  committee  thought  proper  to  call  upon 
certain  individuals  for  an  answer  to  the 
circular,  and  that  the  request  was  signed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  and  &ted 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  con- 
cluded with  remarking;,  that  though  he 
might  have  strong  political  feelings  upon 
various  subjects,  he  hoped  he  could  not 
be  justly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour 
or  fairness  in  the  expression  of  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  called  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  member  to  hb  argument 
with  respect  to  the  oaths  of  secrecy  admi- 
nistered in  colleges. 

Mr.  Peel  read  the  45th  sUtute,  which 
declares  that  the  statutes  shall  be  kept 
secreti  and  to  the  obsenrance  of  that,  as 
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well-  as  of  M  other  iUtiit6t»  the  felloifB 
were  bound  by  oath. 

Mr.  Brougham  aaid,  that  thct  right 
hoB.  gentlenMui*f  cham  did  not  merely 
fllate  that  the  fdlowg  had  taken  such  an 
oath,  but  that  thej  had  pleaded  their  oath 
lo  the  commttteey  who  compelled  them, 
notwithfltandittg,  to  make  diadoattfea. 

Mx.Ped  aUted,  that  Mr.  Hinde,  a 
fbilowof  Eton,  had  been  eaamkied  at 
large. 

Mr.  Brougham  aaid,  every  body  who 
knew  aoy  tbuig  of  the  question,  ktiew  that 
Mr.  H.  was  not  a  Mlow  of  Eton^  but  that 
of  King's.  He  (Mr.  P.)  had  better  leave 
the  Etdn  and  Caorfiridgie  interests  to  be 
defended  bv  those  who  were  acauainted 
with  the  subject.  He  supposed  nis  hon. 
ffieod  (Mr.  J.  Sssytb)  ne  member  for 
Cambridge,  was  not  nrach  indebted  for 
his  yolanteering  to  protect  his  oonsti- 
laents. 

Mr.  WUberfbree  olained  the  privilege 
that  he  had  always  exercised  d«rmg  the 
forty-three  vears  which  he  had  been  a 
member  of  that  House»  of  asserting  his 
pinions  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sin- 
eeritv.  He  must  say,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentieman  had  not  made  htm  red  less 
Min  upon  tjhit  occasion,  than  he  should 
liave  felt,  hud  he  been  himself  personally 
concerned  hi  h.  There  was  nothing 
which  appeared  tio  him  to  have  justified 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  net  giving  the 
House  previous  intimation  of  his  intention 
lo  bring  forward  a  dmrge  against  the  com- 
mittee.  What  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  in  his  last  speech,  confirmed  the 
c^'nions  which  lie  (Mr.  W.)  had  originally 
entertained,  with  respect  to  the  ohuneter 
of  Dr.  Wood ;  and  he  made  this  oitMerva- 
tfon  with  greater  pleasere,  because  he 
had  never  heard  the  evidence  cf  Dr. Wood 
before  the  present  moment  As  that 
^ntleman  had  been  one  of  his  co-mates 
In  earlier  life  at  the  uaiversity,  he  diould 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  to  the 
House,  that  be  was  an  honest,  respecta- 
ble, independent  man,  deserving  to  be 
held  up  as  an  example  of  what  iititegrity 
•nd  perseverance  could  effect,  to  those 
who  were  entering  upon  life  under  many 
inconveniences.  How  the  case  of  Pock* 
lington  school  had  escaped  his  notice  he 
did  not  know,  and  should  not  pretend  to 
ciXplaia ;  but  considering  the  nmobo^  of 
years  during  which  he  had  represented  the 
grtti  and  popiiloils  county  of  York,  he 
oottld  not  Wp  takiae  it  as  a  matter  of 
shame  to  Unmcdfi  that  be  had  not  brought 
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it  forward  as  a  case  wdl  Worthy  ^parlia* 
mentary  inouiry.  That  case,  as  it  mated 
to  a  spot  where  he  had  himself  been  edu- 
cMed,  had  excited  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  his  grief  and  indignation.  But, 
leaving  that  case  for  the  present,  he  must 
be  allowed  tp  state,  that  no  man  in  the 
world  was  less  capable  of  condocttog  an 
examination  with  severity  than  his  hon. 
fi'iend,  Mr.  Babibgton,  who  had  been  upon 
that  committee.  It  was  possible  (though 
he  knew  it  not,  having  been  absent  from 
the  commtttee)  that  his  learned  and  hon. 
friend  might  conduct  it  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  profesuonal,  and,  if  he  might  be 
allowed  the  word,  inquisitorial  severity ; 
but  was  such  a  circumstance  as  that,  even 
if  true,  to  be  considered  as  more  than  a 
balance  to  the  benefits  which  it  had  con- 
ferred on  the  public?  When  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  expressed  the  regret  which 
he  felt  at  this  asperity,  had  he  entirely 
forgotten  the  solia  results  which  had  been 
produced  by  this  inqdtij,  and  which  were 
likdy  to  remahi  in  existence  to  the  im- 
mortal honour  and  glory  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  .frtedd  ?  He  was  surprised  ^at 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  possessed 
such  acuteaess  on  other  subjects,  diould 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  incalculable 
benefits  which  had  been  effected  by  this 
mode  of  investigation ;  indeed,  if  it  had 
been  any  other  persoh  who  had  shown 
such  fatuity  of  mtellect,  he  should  have 
said  that  the  man  was  totdly  insensible  to 
the  admirable  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country.  It  would  be  folly  in  htm  to 
express  such  an  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
member,  but  still  it  was  with  no  little  sa- 
tisfaction that  he  congratulated  the  House 
on  their  having  made  such  progress  as 
tbej  had  done  in  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cauon.  It  was  peculiariy  fortunate  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  with  all  those 
splendid  qualifications  of  eloquence,  ar- 
gumentation, and  assiduity,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  should  have  applied 
himself  to  those  pursuits  which  nwny 
others  would  have  deemed  to  be  far  below 
their  notice  and  observation;  and  though 
he  willingly  allowed  his  claims  to  public 
gratitude  for  the  attention  which  he  had 
given  to  another  subject,  whidi  was  near 
and  dear  to  his  (Mr.  W.'s)  heart,  he 
could  not  hdp  considering  his  claims  to 
it  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  superior. 
The  investigation  to  be  rendered  useful, 
ou^  to  be  made  in  a  feir  and  impartial 
manner.  He  knew  something  of  the 
abuses  which  existed  fn  pubUc  charities^ 
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from  an  attempt  which  he  had  once  made 
to  dieck  their  iocreaae.  When  he  fint 
brought  ID  his  bill  for  the  registration  of 
charities,  he  received  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  containing  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  such  abuses  as  the  House 
could  not  possibly  be  aware  o£  A  friend 
of  his,  by  taking  a  hint  from  a  grave-stone 
in  a  country  church-yard,  had  been  led  to 
prosecute  hit  inquiries  till  he  had  reco* 
vered  16,00tf.  or  18,(XXM.  per  annum, 
which  were  now  applied  to  thehr  original 
purposes.  As  the  pressure  of  the  times 
was  now  such  as  to  curtail  even  the  com- 
forts of  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
large  funds,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  take  care  that  that  pressure  foil  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  the  lower  orders ; 
and  where  it  did  fall,  that  it  should  be 
mitigated  to  the  utmost,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  all  charitable  funds  to  their  proper 
purposes. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth  was  anxious  to  express 
bis  sentiments  upon  a  question  of  so  much 
importance,  and  one  m  which  he»  as  re- 
presentmg  his  constituents,  was  so  greatly 
interested.  As  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Conmiittee  a)>poiBted  in  1816,  he 
felt  an  anxious  desire  to  lend  his  aid  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject;  and  he 
could  assure  the  House,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  notwithstanding  the  Insinuations 
which  had  been  thrown  out  by  a  right 
hmi.  member,  that  he  had  entered  the 
committee  with  no  prejudices  on  his 
mind,  or  political  bias.  It  was  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  to  contradict  such 
aspersions,  in  1817  the  committee  did 
not  sit,  and  m  1818,  when  the  transaction 
alluded  to  took  place,  he  did  not  attend 
the  committee,  as  he  then  attended  an- 
other committee,  which  he  thought  had  a 
paramount  claim  on  him.  But  if  he  had 
not  had  that  excuse,  he  did  not  think  he 
should  have  attended  it;  for  though  he 
admitted  parliament  had  a  riffht  to  inquire 
into  the  funds  possessed  by  Die  university 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  yet  he 
doubted  as  to  the  expediency  of  their 
making  use  of  that  right  at  present.  With 
respect  to  one  university,  at  least,  he  was 
sure  the  more  its  aflhirs  were  inquired  into, 
the  more  it  would  stand  exculpated ;  but 
the  House  could  not,  with  any  advantage, 
enter  into  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  ifad 
he  been  on  the  committee,  he  should  have 
expressed  an  opinion  diffinrent  from  that 
of  the  majority  in  two  case«.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  funds  bequeathed 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  education,  the 


committee  had  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  any  farther.  Had  he  been 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  examine* 
tion  of  Dr.  Wood,  he  should  certainly 
have  objected  to  the  questions  put  to  that 
learned  gentleman;  because  some  of  them 
might  seem  to  convey  imputations  unbe- 
coming the  situation  of  Dr.  Wood,  and 
were,  to  his  knowled^  unfounded.  He 
had  Uie  honour  of  bemg  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman,  and  he  knew  him  to  be 
distinguished  for  honour,  talents,  and 
learning.  He  could  not  too  much  regret 
the  very  unnecessary  and  very  unprovoked 
discussion  which  had  been  introduced  that 
ni^t  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Ox« 
ford,  and  which  had  generated  an  acri-< 
monious  feeling  on  a  question  of  practical 
philanthropy  and  ben^olence. 

Mn  J<Jm-  Smiihf  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  begged  leave  to  say  a  few 
words.  Ilie  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
insinuated  that  party  zeal  animated  him 
on  that  committee  [No,  no!  from  Mr« 
Peel  J.  He  could  say*  on  hishonour, 
that  he  had  never  seen  die  spirit  of  party 
less  pervade  any  committee  than  the  one 
idluaed  to.  The  whole  preceedings  of 
that  committee  had  beea  grossly  misre* 
presented  out  of  the  House.  He  had 
read  the  most  scandalous  libels  on  the 
committee :  he  had  seen  questions  etated 
to  have  been  put  which  never  were  put^ 
and  persons  stated  to  have  been  examined^ 
who  never  were  examined.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  chairman,  had  been 
roundly  stated  as  bringing  forward  cases,, 
and  putting  questions  which  others  had 
wholly  done  without  any  interference  on 
bis  part.  He  could  enumerate  a  numbef 
of  the  most  gross  misrepresentations,  if 
he  were  not  ashamed  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  with  them.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  knowing  his  (Mr.  Smith's) 
anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of  the  benefit  of 
education,  might  think  that  he  could  be 
of  use  in  the  committee,  and  on  that 
account  might  be  induced  to  name  him. 
From  the  same  motive  he  might  be  in- 
dUced  to  name  other  members.  But  this 
he  was  sure  of,  that  those  who  were  most 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  committee 
generally  voted  on  dM  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  owned  he  was  concerned^ 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  his 
rising  fiime  should  have  risked  an  attack 
on  his  hon.  and  learned  firiend.  He  knew 
of  no  man  in  the  House  who  had  dond 
more  towards  the  support  of  the  caiise  of 
justice  and  humanity  than  hi$  hon.  and 
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learned  friend*  He  hoped  the  right  bon. 
geotleman  might  live  to  do  as  much^-he 
was  sure  he  could  never  do  more.  He 
had  always  thought,  and  should  think  to 
his  dying  day,  that  the  proudest  circum- 
stance of  his  life  was  his  being  a  member 
of  that  committee  over  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  presided.  He  did  not 
like  in  any  case  a  disposition  to  conceal- 
ment— fraud  and  mystery  were,  in  his 
opinion,  nearly  allied.  He  might  here 
aUude,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  conduct 
of  that  pious  and  worthy  body  of  men 
called  Quakers.  It  happened,  that 
some  of  that  body  who  were  in  London  at 
the  time  of  their  annual  meeting,  com- 
missioned him  to  state  their  wish,  that  it 
would  afford  them  satisfaction  to  have 
their  schools  examined  into,  as  they  wish- 
ed the  nature  of  their  institutions  to  be 
known  to  the  public  He  did  not  mean 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  this 
body  and  the  two  universities;  but  the 
disposition  manifested  by  them  on  this 
occasion  did  them  the  greatest  honour,  as 
conceaknent  did  honour  to  no  man  or  body 
of  men. 

Mr.  Hoj/bft^  described  the  manner  in 
which  he  bad  been  nominated  upon  this 
committee,  and  denied  that  the  majority 
of  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  supporters 
of  government.  He  had  however  from 
the  beginning  declared  his  intention  not 
%o  attend  a  committee  from  which  mem- 
bers of  great  learning  and  high  character 
were  excluded,  and  to  which  the  alder- 
men who  represented  the  city  of  London, 
as  well  as  other  persons  belonged ;  persons 
who,  however  respectable,  were  not  in  his 
opinion  the  best  calculated  for  the  inquiry 
they  had  in  hand. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  value  of 
the  last  observation  of  the  hon.  member 
might  be  appreciated,  when  he  said  that 
among  the  committee  were  sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  J.  H.  Smyth, 
Mr.  W.  Lamb,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
learning,  diligence,  and  talent. 

The  clause  was  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  proposed  the  strik- 
ing out  tlie  clause  exempting  colleges, 
free  schools,  or  o^er  fouudations  having 
special  visitors,  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  He  took  that  opportunity  pf  stating, 
that  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  abuses 
of  chanties  for  education  was  not  altered. 
What  he  had  stated  originallv  was,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  cases  must  have  arisen 
more  from  negligence  than  from  wilful 
and  corrupt  design.    He  bad  uniformly 


stated,  that  Deople  of  property  really  did 
not  know  or  all  the  charitable  trusts  with 
which  they  stood  chareed.  But  he  had 
also  asserted  then,  and  did  so  still,  that 
there  existed  cases  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  did  not  admit  of  the  excuse 
of  negligence.  If  he  had  been  wrong  ia 
this,  and  ought  to  liave  lowered  his  tone, 
so  ought  al^  my  lord  chancellor  Eldon— 
so  ought  dso  mv  lord  Kenvon,  had  he 
been  luive.  Lord  Eldon  had  stated,  aa 
a  judge,  that  the  grossest  abuses  prevailed 
in  the  aidministration  of  charitable  trusts. 
Lord  Kenyon  had  said  from  the  bench, 
that  if  all  visitors  of  charities  had  done 
their  duty  like  the  late  archbishop  of 
York,  they  would  not  see,  as  they  did  m 
all  parts  of  the  country,  grammar  schools 
so  grossly  abused— that  no  business  was 
done  in  them  but  receiving  the  salary. 
Borne  out  as  he  thus  was,  he  would  do 
any  thing  but  lower  his  tone. 

Sir.  W.  Scott  opposed  the  amendpient 
on  the  ground  that  the  will  of  the  founder, 
whether  provident  or  not,  shoidd  not  be 
interfered  with. 

Mr.  Scarlett  contended,  that  a  power 
given  to  inquire  into  the  abuse  of  a  cha- 
rity, which  might  be  most  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  the  founder,  could  not  be 
construed  into  a  contravention  of  that 
will. 

Mr.  EUke  complained  of  the  clause  oF 
exemption,  as  founded  on  an  unjust  and 
aristooratical  prindple. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  amend* 
ment,  75 ;  Against  it,  107. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursdai^f  June  2^. 
Mad -Houses  Reoulatiok  Bill.} 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdatone  said,  that  no* 
thing  could  more  forcibly  appeal  to  the 
humanity  of  their  lordships  than  the  state 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
unhappily  afflicted  with  insanity,  and  the 
legislative  means  of  preventing  them  from 
beinff  subjected,  in  their  treatment  and 
conmiement,  to  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  revolting  nature.  That  abuses  of 
that  description  unfortunately  existed, 
was  too  clearly  proved.  He  was  aware, 
at  the.  same  time,  that  great  caution  waa 
necessary  in  legislating  upon  this  subjects 
it  was  undoubtedly  essential  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  prevent  respects 
able  individuals  from  keeping  establish^ 
ments  for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted 
with  insanity^  and  it  was  of  the  utaioil 
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importtnce  that  viiitalion  and  ittspection 
should  take  place  without  resortioff  to 
ineana  thai  might  l^tard  the  cure  of  per- 
sona ao  afficted.  The  present  bill,  in  his 
opinion,  pro? idcd  the  necessary  means  of 
tnskation  and  inspection,  without  being 
liable  to  the  objections  he  had  menlioneo. 
llie  abuses  with  regard  to  pauper  luna- 
tics, called  jparticularly  for  legislattve  re- 
gulation; It  bein^  too  frequently  the 
practice  with  parish  officers  to  confine 
t|iem,  under  circumslances  of  great  cruelty, 
in  poor-housesy  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  unfortunate  inmates  of  those  houses, 
merely  because  they  could  be  supported 
there  at  a  less  expense  than  by  sending 
them  to  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  Many 
gross  abuses,  and  instances  of  great  cruel- 
ty, bad  been  pointed  out,  which  rendered 
it  absolutely  mcumbent  on  the  legislature 
to  interfere.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill ;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  dl  respectable  persons,  who 
liad  the  management  of  receptacles  for 
those  unhappy  individuals  would  be  ready 
to  court  the  inquiry  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  thb  bill  to  enact. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  his  support  to  the 
present  bill,  because  he  conscientiously 
believed  that  its  pegulations  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  mdady  with  which  the 
unfortunate  persons  were  afflicted,  or  to 
retard  their  cure.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
care  of  these  unhappy  individuals,  and 
with  a  view  to  their  recovery,  that  they 
should  be  under  the  superintendance  of 
men»  who  had  made  this  branch  of  medi- 
cal science  their  peculiar  studjr,  and  that 
the  superintendance  of  physicians  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  The  bill  gave  a 
DunAer  of  penalties,  half  of  which  were 
to  go  to  the  informer,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  informer  would  be  found  amonest 
the  attendants  and  servants  in  receptacles 
for  lunatics,  who  would  thus  be  made  the 
judges  of  the  conduct  of  the  physicians, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  latter, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  resort  to 
many  of  thpse  means  which  their  experi- 
ence taught  them  were  most  effectual  for 
the  cure  of  their  unhappy  patients ;  for 
there  could  not  be  a  more  false  humanity 
than  an  over  humai^ty  with  regard  toper? 
sons  afflicted  with  insanity.  He  admitted 
tlwt  there  were  great  abuses,  but  the 
better  way  to  remedy  them,  would  be  to 
take  a  cool  and  dbpassionate  view  of  the 
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subject  in  a  committee  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  by  which  means  a 
measure  might  be  framed  free  from  the 
objections  to  which  the  present  bill  was 
liable.  With  regard  to  pauper  lunatics, 
he  admitted  that  there  were  great  abusef , 
and  was  ready  to  agree  to  a  short  bill, 
embodying  the  dauses  relating  to  them 
whidi  were  in  the  measure  now  nefore  the 
House;  but  the  bill  as  it  stood,  he  must 
decidedly  oppose. 

The  House  divided :  ContenU,  14;  Not- 
contaits,  35 :  Majority  against  the  bUl,  2U 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Thursday^  Juncf  24. 

Scotch  Courts  o^  Justice.}    Lord 

A.  Hamilton  said,  that  about  five  years 

ago,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 

Suire  into  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ingland,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
House,  however,  would  learn  with  sur- 
prise, that  though  the  Scotch  commis- 
sioners had  given  in  fi^ur  or  five  reports^ 
not  one  step  had  been  taken  towards  car- 
rying into  execution  any  of  the  measures 
suggested  bj  the  commissioners.  His 
majesty's  mmisters  bad,  in  his  opinion^ 
been  very  negligent  in  not  taking  some 
steps  on  these  reports.  Those  were  to 
this  moment  a  dead  letter.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  commissioners  them- 
selves had  been  brought  into  discredit. 
The  only  thing  which  had  been  done  by 
ministers  was,  to  make  the  reference  for 
which  he  was  about  to  move  to  the  judges 
of  the  courts  in  Scotland.  This  re&rencc 
to  the  courts  themselves  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, highly  improper ;  for  what  could  be 
more  improper  than  the  referring  the  re- 
ports of  persons  finding  fault  with  some- 
thing in  the  administration  of  courts  of 
justice  to  those  courts  themselves  ?  Hav- 
ing inspected  the  reports,  he  had  found  in 
them  many  important  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  courts.^  It. seemed 
like  a  mockery  of  the  House,  that  after  an 
in^uii^  had  been  voted,  and  most  con* 
scientioysly  conducted,  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  reports.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  moving,  for  «  Copies  of  all  Refer- 
ences which  had  been  msde  to  the  Judges 
or  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland, 
of  any  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  ii^to  the  Courts  of  Justice  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Answers  Uiercto,  toge- 
ther with  the  Tables  of  Fees  of  the  various 
Courte.*' 
(4R) 
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Lord  Coitlereagh  mm  no  objection 
irhaterer  to  the  motion.  He  shonld  re- 
serve any  thing  he  had  to  aaj  on  the  sub- 
ject  till  the  infonnation  moved  for  was 
before  the  House,  tie  hoped  the  House 
would  not  infer,  from  his  not  entering  on 
the  subject,  any  neslect  on  the  part  of 
ministers,  in  not  simmitting  any  specific 
measure  to  the  House  founded  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

JiniT  Court  in  Scoti-amd.]    Lord 
A.  HamiUon  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  which  had  passed  this 
session,  to  amend  the  act  of  the  55th  of 
the  king,  for  extending  trial  by  jury  to 
civil  cases  in  Scotland.    In  doing  this,  he 
had  no  intention  to  arraign  the  promoters 
of  the  measure  for  the  main  part  of  it,  as 
no  man  was  more  (kvooraUe  than  he  was 
to  the  extension  of  trial  by  jnry  in  civil 
cases  to  the  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  connected ;  but,  under  this 
act  so  manv  new  dBoers  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  with  sudi  large  salaries,  that 
they  were  more  likely  to  be  performed  by 
deputies  than  principals,    what  gave  him 
a  claim  to  call  upon  the  House  on  the 
■ubject  of  a  bill  recently  passed,  was  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  measure 
had  been  hurried  through  the   House. 
The  act  now  consisted  of  96  pages,  one 
half  of  which  had  been  filled  up  at  mid-^ 
nij^ht.      His  object  was  to  address  the 
Prmce  Regent,  that  the  additional  ap- 
pointments under  this  ii(ct  might  not  be 
filled  up  till  a  month  after  the  opening  of 
the  next  session,  or  before  the  commis* 
sinners  on  the  coarts  of  justice  had  made 
report  on  the  jury  court.    In  the  original 
act,  there  were  three  chief  clerks  and  two 
assistant  clerks.     Now,  there  were  one 
new  principal  and  three  assistant  clerks. 
To  snow  how  unnecessary  this  addition  to 
the  establishment  was,  he  should  mention 
a  fact,  that  the  clerks  of  the  jury  court 
had  continoed  without  interruption   to 
practice  in  the  court  of  session.    An  adv 
dition  of  \fiOOl.  a  year  was  also  made  to 
the   salary    of  the    lord  commismooer. 
The  noble  lord  went  into  some  other  de- 
Uuls  as  to  the  9bjectionable  parts  of  the 
act,  and  concluded  by  movine,  **  That 
an  Address  be  presented  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  praying  diat  the  appemtments 
created  by  the  recent  Grand  Jury  Canal 
Act,  be  not  filled  up  till  a  month  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session   of 
pariiament,  or  till  the  oommimoAera  rit- 
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tin^  in  courts  of  justice  shall  hare  made^ 
their  report." 

The  Soiidtor  General  contended,  that- 
the  appointments  under  the  new  act  were 
absolutely  necessary,  because  there  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  business  in  the  jury 
court,  because  it  was  no  longer  optionaJ, 
but  imperative  on  the  parties,  to  bring  all 
causes  "  on  account  of  injuries  to  the  per- 
son, whether  real  or  verbal,  as  assault  or 
battery,  libel  or  defamation,  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  injury  to  moveables  or  lands, 
when  the  title  is  not  in  question,"  Ac. 
into  the  jury  court.  There  were  origi- 
nally three  chief  and  two  assistant  derlu ; 
there  was  now  an  additional  chief  and  an 
additional  assistant,  so  that  there  would 
be  only  seven  in  all,  as  the  appointments 
of  two  who  now  performed  duties  would 
be  at  an  end.  Neither  was  it  imperative 
on  the  Crown  to  give  the  full  amount  of 
the  salaries;  it  was  only  enacted  that 
they  should  not  exceed  a  certain  amount. 
There  were  now  200  causes  on  the  roll  of 
the  court.  There  were  four  terms,  three 
regular  sittings  at  Edinburgh,  and  twa 
circuits.  As  the  circuits  were  dirided 
into  three  divisions,  one  chief  and  one  as- 
sistant would  be  required  on  each  division 
and  the  otherchief  derk  would  be  required 
at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Boiwell  condemned  the  manner  in 
which  the  amendments  referred  to  in  the 
motion  were  introduced  into  the  bill,  only^ 
seven  members  being  in  the  House  at  the 
time  they  were  adopted.  Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  he  thought  very  unbecom- 
ing, especially  as  an  a&itkm  of  S,500/.  a 
year  was  made  to  the  expense  originally 
proposed  to  the  bill.  It  could  not  surely 
be  deemed  fair,  either  towards  EnglancI 
or  Scotland,  to  make  sudi  an  arran^ment 
witiiout  afiiMrding  an  opportunity  lor  dis- 
cussion. With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the 
jury  court,  the  commissioners  who  were 
also  lords  of  session  and  justiciary,  diould 
in  his  opink>n,  be  relieved  from  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties  by  the  barons  of 
the  eJl^hequer,  who  had  comparfttively  but. 
little  business  to  attend  to  in  their  own 
court. 

Lord  Cadlerea^h  thought  it  would  be 
a  most  inconvenient  precedent  to  call 
upon  the  crown  to  arrest  tbe  execution 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  that  toe 
within  the  very  session  in  which  that  act 
was  passed.  The  idea,  indeed,  of  ad- 
dressmg  the  Crown  to  suspend  the  law. 
upon  anonymous  authority,  until  a  report 
would  be  received  from  a  particular  corn- 
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miiiion  apotMcd  to  kiin  to  yrtrj  incm^ 
tUtent»  and  «o  likely  to  open  a  door  for 
variotis  irregukiritie8»  that  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Abercrombg  observed  that,  at  the 
act  alloded  to  was  not  to  commence  ha 
operation  until  December*  no  inconve- 
nience was  likely  to  arise  from  the  adop* 
tioB  of  the  motion.  No  such  accumulation 
•f  business  could  indeed  be  calculated 
upon  in  the  jury  court  within  the  interval 
between  December  and  the  period  men- 
tioned in  the  motion,  as  to  call  for  Ae 
appointment  of  the  officers  alluded  to. 
His  noble  friend  was  not  disposed  to  press 
his  motion,  if  the  noble  lord  would  give 
his  word  that  the  offices  refi^rred  to  should 
not  be  filled  up  until  the  commissioners 
should  present  their  report  with  regard  to 
the  jury  court. 

Lord  CotftfrrengrA 'said,  that  there  was 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  ministers 
hastily  to  fill  up  the  officers  alluded  to. 

Mr.  BrQugkam  remarked  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  alluded  to»  observmg, 
that  in  addition  to  the  clerks  already  at- 
tached to  the  jury  court,  two  of  whom 
had  600/.  a  year  each,  while  another  had 
90(M.  and  a  fourth  300/L  it  was  enacted  m 
the  law  lately  passed,  that  four  additional 
clerks  should  be  appointed.  But  where, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  necessity  for  even 
the  number  of  clerks  already  belonging  to 
the  jury  court,  those  clerks  having  nothing 
to  io  but  to  prepare  issues,  while  there 
were  not  above  thirty  issues  altogether  in 
that  court  within  each  year  since  ita 
institution?  There  was  not  a  special 
pleader's  clerk,  who  could  not  prepare  ten 
times  as  many  issues  within  the  year ;  yet 
each  of  these  jury  court  clerks  had  asmuch 
salary  as  the  judges  who  officiated  as  com- 
missioners. Aner  pronouncing  a  high 
eulogium  upon  the  character  and  talenta 
of  the  lord  commissioner  (Mr.  Adam),  he 
expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  duties  of  that  court  should  be 
performed  by  the  barons  of  the  exche* 
quer. 

Lord  iliititinjf  maintained,  that  although 
the  late  act  provided  that  four  assbtant 
clerks  should  be  appointed  to  the  jury 
court,  it  was  not  meant  that  these  should 
be  additional  clerks.  As  to  the  expediency 
of  filling  up  the  offices  alluded  to,  the 
most  becoming  course  would  be  to  leave 
the  decision  of  that  point  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Scotch  judges. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  gentlemen  who  supported 
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this  nsotioD,  had  mistaken  the  duties  which 
devolved  on  the  jury  court.  When  this 
court  was  first  instituted,  it  was  a  sort  of 
experiment,  as  several  gentlemen  high  in 
the  law  had  entertained  strong  prejudices 
in  fiivour  of  the  ancient  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice  in  Scotland.  While  this 
measure  was  considered  as  an  experiment 
it  remained  at  the  option  of  the  court, 
whether  any  civil  case  should  or  should 
not  be  decided  by  a  jury.  But  now  it  was 
imperative  on  the  court  to  have  the  case 
decided  by  a  jury.  In  consequence  of  this 
half  the  business  of  the  court  of  session 
would  devolve  on  the  jury  court. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  persuaded  that  the 
more  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in 
dvil  causes  into  Scotland  was  discussed, 
the  more  it  would  be  considered  an  im* 
portaut  era  in  the  administration  of  justice 
m  that  country.  Persons  might  difier  as 
to  the  subordinate  arrangements  by  which 
the  mtem  diould  be  introduced  and  roa- 
turea,  but  as  to  the  great  excellence  of 
the  object,  those  who  know  that  country 
best,  could  best  understand  the  benefits 
which  were  to  be  expected.  He  would  not 
advert  to  the  more  immediate  advantages 
in  the  improved  administration  of  justice ; 
but  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  satis« 
fiiction  of  .stating  the  peculiar  benefits  he 
anticipated  to  the  political  condition  and 
habita  of  the  people.  It  had  hitherto  been 
the  misfortune  of  that  country,  that  its 
people,  and  p«rticularly  the  middling 
ranks,  were  not  accustomed  to  think  of 
and  to  canvass  their  political  rights — to 
have  a  due  knowledge  of  their  own  im- 
portanee.  The  intr^uction  of  jury  trial 
would  accustom  them  to  deal  with  import* 
ant  rights,  and  would  engender  an  inde- 
pend^ce  of  thought  and  of  political  feel- 
mg,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  own  political 
rights,  which  would  produce  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  general  interests  and  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  noticing  another  effect  of 
infinite  moment  derived  from  the  intro* 
duction  of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes,  that  it 
had  exhibited  to  Scotland,  juries  consti- 
tuted as  they  ought  to  be ;  he  meant 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  with  a  ri^t  of  pe- 
remptory challenge  to  the  parties.  The 
House  would  hear  with  astonishment  that 
all  juries  chosen  in  Scotland  for  the  trial 
of  criminal  oftnders  were  otherwise  con- 
stituted. The  jury  consisted  of  15,  and 
45  persons  were  returned  by  the  sheriff 
out  of  whom  the  15  were  to  be  had.  But 
the  presiding  judge  named  the  15  who 
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were  to  try  the  cate»  and  no  perenptory 
challenge  was  allowed  to  the  person  ac- 
cused* The  House  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  it  was  ^uiteimfitthat  such 
a  power  should  exist  in  any  jud^»  that 
such  a  responsibility  slioula  be  imposed 
upon  his  discretion  ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
those  honourable  persons  upon  whom  so 
odious  a  duty  was  devolved,  would  be  as 
anxiousashecouldbcy  that  a  changein.this 
respect  should  take  place,  that  they  should 
be  rescued  from  such  a  possible  susptcicm* 
An  English  parliament  could  entertain 
only  one  opinion  of  its  propriety.  The 
hon.  gentleman  coneludea  by  giving  no- 
tice that  early  in  the  next  session  he 
would  introduce  a  measure  to  assimilate 
the  constitution  of  juries  in  criminal  cases 
to  those  which  were  now  established  in 
civil  causes— in  the  particulars  to  which  he 
had  referred. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  with- 
drew his  motion. 

Canada-<-Kxd  Rivsr  Ssttlxment.] 
Sir  James  Monigomery  rose  to  bring  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  respecting  the  aerioos  and  active 
disputes  that  had  taken  place  in  British 
America  between  the  Nortn  West  and  the 
Hudfion's-bay  company.  He  felt  liimself 
bound  as  much  by  public  considerations 
as  by  his  private  relation  to  the  noble  lord 
immediately  interested,  to  call  the  atten* 
tioo  of  parliament  to  the  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  haa  occurred  to  lord  Sel- 
kirk, at  an  early  period  of  iiis  life,  that  a 
plan  of  emigration  to  that  quarter  might 
be  usefully  and  beneficially  formed; 
knowing  that  iu  situation  afforded  many 
advantages ;  and  also  being  aware  that 
there  existed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  a 
discontented  population,  who  would  wil* 
lingly  emigrate  to  British  America.  To 
this  project  he  was  known  to  have  devoted 
his  most  zealous  efibrts  and  his  best  days. 
A  comjmny  had  been  constituted  about  a 
century  ago,  under  the  administration  of 
lord  Felham,  called  the  Hudson's-bay 
company.  Under  the  roval  charter  then 
granted,  a  great  space  of  territory,  with 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
was  vested  in  the  company.  To  that 
company  lord  Selkirk  applied  for  a  charter 
or  ^ant,  which  he  obtained,  of  a  part  of 
their  territory  called  the  Red  River.  He 
improved  this  country  at  great  labour  and 
expense,  and  formed  a  settlement  there ; 


but  the  North-West  compaoy  dispulbig 
the  power  of  the  company  or  HuasonV 
ba^  to  make  the  grant,  his  lordship  ob* 
tained  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  m  Englaod,  amongst 
whom  were  the  late  sir  &umiel  Romiffy, 
the  present  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Mr. 
Scarfett,  and  Mr.  Bell,  all  of  whom  oon-* 
curred  in  opinion  that  the  oompanr  had . 
the  power  of  making  the  grant,  and  that 
his  lordship  had,  under  t&X  grant,  juris- 
diction over  the  settlement  of  die  Red 
River.  His  lordship  fully  rested  his  right 
on  those  high  le^  authorities.  His  title, 
too,  was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  the  government  of  this  country,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in 
1813 ;  on  that  occasion  he  applied  for 
protection  to  the  colonial  department 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  a 
noble  lord  granted  him  200  stand  of  aroos, 
and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  This  settle* 
ment  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  bjr 
the  North-West  company,  and  every  step 
was  taken  to  prevent  its  advaoceaent. 
Those  steps  were  not  very  alarming  at 
first,  as  they  consisted  in  sending  anony- 
mous letters,  and  inserting  paragraphs  ia 
the  newspapers,  pointing  out  to  the  High« 
landers  of  Scotland  the  hardships  they 
would  undergo  if  they  emigrated  to  lord 
Sdkirk's  settlement.  These,  however, 
had  no  efiect.  Hie  only  difficulty  lord 
Selkirk  had,  was  in  preventinff  the  High- 
landers  from  coming  out  before  proper 
provision  could  be  made  for  them.  It 
was  next  urged,  that  the  Indians  would 
massacre  the  whole  settlement,  but  tboae  ' 
machinations  were  as  futile  as  the  former»  ' 
as  the  Indians  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  colony,  and  lived  oia  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  them ;  they  even  came  across 
the  Red  River,  and  lived  dose  to  the 
English  settlement.  The  North-West 
company  were  still  dissatisfied.  He  had 
been  informed  that  several  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  had  been  requested  to  destroy  the 
settlement.  Whether  this  was  true  or 
not  he  would  not  then  stop  to  inquire ; 
but  he  held  in  bis  band  the  affidavit  of  an 
Indian  chief,  which  stated  that  the  Indian 
people  were  applied  to  on  the  part  of  the 
North-West  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  settlement.  Certain  it 
was,  that  treacherous  measures  were  re« 
sorted  to.  It  had  been  with  the  greatest 
pain  that  lord  Selkhrk  discovered,  in  the 
year  1815,  a  design  formed  on  the  part  of 
the  North-West  company,  to  invade  and 
destroy  the  infant  settlement  which  he  was 
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endearouriog  to  eftablish.    An  attack  was 
mallet  and  the  setUement  was  laid  waste. 
In  the  following  year  a  stiH  more  serious 
inTaslen  took  (Hace,  and  numerous  tribes^ 
prbcipidly  of  what  are  called  half  freed- 
men,  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
West  company,  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River.    The  colonists  received 
timely  notice,  and  about  70  of  them, 
headed  by  a  gentleman  named  Semple, 
sallied  out  and  encountered  them.    They 
were  surrounded,  defeated,  and  many  of 
them  slain.    He  did  not  scruple  to  charge 
the  clerks  and  agents  of  the  Nortli*West 
company  with  the  foul  and  premeditated 
murder  of  these  persons.    He  was  confi« 
dent  that  such  would  be  the  inference 
under  any  judicial    cognizance  of  the 
transaction.    It  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  lay  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  pro- 
duction of  those  papers  which  it  was  the 
object  of  his  motion  to  bring  before  the 
House,  without  characterismg  as  he  had 
done  this  strange  and  hostile  proceedinff. 
The  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Semple's  death 
would  have  called  for  inquhy  under  any 
system  of  civilized  government.    When 
he  made  these  remancs,  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  he  was  not  proceeding  ex- 
cept on  good  evidence.    He  wished  to 
press  the  case  on  its  attention,  not  so 
much  from  his  feelings  as  to  what  had 
passed,  as  from  his  apprehension  that  it 
might  possibly  recur.   Jn  the  year  1812, 
the  same  in  which  the  colony  was  esta- 
blished, a  letter  was  written,  of  which  he 
had  a  copy  in  his  possession,  by  Mr. 
Macgillivrae,  one  of  the  ciompanv's  agents, 
announcing  the  deligjht  which  lie  ^elt  in 
having  given  some  annoyance  and  ob- 
struction to  lord  Selkirk ;  and  stating  that 
it  would  cost  much  trouble  and  expense 
to  drive  lord  Selkirk  from  his  schemes  of 
colonization,  but  that  he  must  be  driven 
out,  as  his  success  would  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  North- West  company.    This  letter 
was  inserted  in  the  Inverness  Journal,  and 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  deterring  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
from  emigrating  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.    In  a  letter  from  another  agent 
of  the  North- Western  companjr,  an  agent 
writing  from  the  scene  or  action,  it  was 
remarked  with  expressions  of  exultation, 
that    lord     Selkirk's    colony    bad    been 
«<  knocked  on    the  head."     The  letter 
went  on  to  state,  that  another  similar  es- 
tablishment was  in  contemplation,  but 
that  the  example  of  lord  Selkirk's  colony 
wouki  probably  defeat  and  disappoint  the 


viewa  of  its  authors ;  adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  necessary,  the  company  were 
prepared  to  use  main  force  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  objects.    He  had  in  his 
hand  another  iniportant  document  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  Henry,  and  dated  Srd 
June,  1816,  which  stated  that  a  party  of 
50  men  was  about  to  start  against  the 
Red  River  settlement,  and  that  it  was 
feared  it  would  be  a  serious  business ; 
and  the  writer  added,  that  he  expected 
some  of  the  party  would  leave  their  bones 
there—"  If  I  return,**  said  Mr.  Henry, 
"  I  am  determined  to  ouit  the  service  of 
this  rascally  company  altogether.**    Ano- 
ther letter  stated  that  the  partv  were  too 
late,  as  the  writer  thanked  God  the  battle 
was  over  before  they  arrived.    A  letter 
from  another  agent  of  the  North- West 
company  (a  M^.  M^Lelland)  observed, 
that  If  the  noble   lord    (Selkirk)    was 
furious  at  what  had  already  taken  place* 
how  much  more  so  must  he  be  to  6nd 
the  colony  destroyed.    The  writer  added, 
**  1  believe  a  strong  pull  has  already  been 
made,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  lord  Sel- 
kirk continues  stubborn,  that  a  pull  alto* 
gether  will  be  easily  accomplished.**    He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  afler 
this,  he  nad  used  too  strong  a  term  in 
calling  the  attack  of  the  North- West  com- 
pany foul  and  premeditated  murder?  It 
would  be  asked,  what  became  of  the  set« 
tiers  generally.    A  great  part  of  them 
had  their  lives  spared  on  two  conditions : 
first,  that  they  should  surrender  up  their 
property ;  and  secondly,  that  they  should 
promise  that  they  would  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  never  again  return  to  it.    The 
petitioner,  Pritchard,  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  some  of  the  others ;  he  was  separated 
from  his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Fort  William,  whither  also  a 
mat  part  of  the  property  taken  from  the 
Red  River  company  was  conveyed.  When 
the  settlement  was  destroyed,  lord  Sel- 
kirk was  at  Montreal ;  and  on  hearing 
that  an  attack  was  meditated,  he  prevailed 
on  a  hundred  men  of  Meuron's  Canadian 
regiment  which  had  been  disbanded,  to 
accompany  him  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  settlers.    His  intention  was, 
to  go  by  the  nearest  road,  which  would 
not  nave  brought  him  near  Fort  William* 
but  before  he  had  proceeded  bidf  way,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  settlement 
was  destroyed,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
property  had  been  taken  to  Fort  William, 
and  that  many  of  the  settlers  were  there. 
He  accordingly  went  thither  himself,  and 
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having  had  a  conrenation  with  Mr. 
Pritchard*  and  ascertained  that  this  was  a 
foul  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  North* 
West  company,  he  exercised  that  au* 
thority  with  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he 
conceived  he  was  invested.  What  lord 
Selkirk  did  600  miles  from  the  place,  and 
many  months  after  the  time  ot  this  out- 
rage, was  an  inquiry  into  which  he  would 
not  enter  at  present,  nor  would  he  follow 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  eater 
into  that  question.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  that  called  for  strict  and  prompt  in- 
Guiry,  this  was  such  a  case ;  and  he  hoped 
tne  secretary  for  the  colonial, department 
would  state  why  some  of  the  parties  had 
pot  been  brought  to  this  country  for  triaL 
He  did  believe,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
intended  to  bring  the  authors  of  those 
atrocities  and  violence  to  England  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  8th.  What  pre- 
vented it  ?  If  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  should  be  brought  over  to  this 
country  to  be  tried,  why  had  not  a  com- 
mission been  sent  out  to  America  to  try 
them,  as  had  been  done  before  in  Scot- 
land ?  Why  had  not  a  commission  oioyer 
and  terminer  been  granted,  to  prevent  the 
case  from  lingering  on  in  tne  manner 
which  was  usuiu  in  the  courts  of  America, 
whose  proceedings  were  certainly  not 
likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  crunes  ? 
The  first  objection  which  be  had  to  the 

Sroceedings  on  this  trial  was,  the  great 
elay  which  had  taken  place.  Although 
all  the  witnesses  had  been  brought  up- 
wards of  1,000  miles  at  lord  Selkirk's 
expense,  and  were  supported  at  his  ex- 
pense while  they  remained  at  Quebec, 
yet  the  trial  bad  been  put  off  repeatedly 
from  term  to  term.  His  next  cmjection 
to  this  case  being  tried  in  America  was, 
that  all  trials  in  Lower  Canada  must  com- 
mence at  Quebec,  a  small  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  under  the  influence 
of  government,  while  in  the  present  case 
Montreal,  which  was  very  populous,  and 
where  impartial  and  intelligent  juries  might 
be  found,  was  a  much  fitter  place.  Indeed, 
there  never  was  a  case  which  demanded 
more  that  the  trial  should  take  place  at 
Montreal ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wit- 
nesses speaking  the  French  language  only. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  the  trial  should 
come  on  where  that  languase  was  gene^ 
rally  understood.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  difficulty  coidd  be  obviated  at  Quebec 
by  means  of  interpreters ;  but  every  gen- 
lleman  experienced  in  legal  proceedmgs 
would  admit  the  inconvenience  of  that 
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practice.  There  was  another  point  which 
ne  thouffht  it  material  to  mention.  The 
counsel  tor  the  Crown,  according  to  the 
practice  of  these  courts,  would  not  allow 
any  person,  however  mterested  in  the 
trialj  to  interfere  in  any  manner;  they 
would  not  permit  the  counsel  for  lord 
Selkirk  to  put  a  single  question  to  the 
witnesses.  What  would  be  the  feeling 
excited  by  such  proceeding  in  this  coun* 
try?  In  the  case  of  lord  Selkirk,  it  waa 
peculiarly  hard:  he  knew  that  his  con- 
duct was  the  subject  of  general  remark, 
and  that  his  character  might  be  afi^ected 
by  the  result  of  the  trial;  but  yet  he  waa 
not  allowed,  either  durectly  or  by  counsel, 
to  put  a  question  to  any  of  the  witnesses. 
So  strongly  did  he  feel  the  injustice  of 
this  prohiDition,  that  he  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  governor-general  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  no  eflect.  Sir  J,  Sherbroke, 
m  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  this 
application,  said,  that  as  it  was  custoBHuy 
for  the  crown  officers  to  conduct  every 
trial,  they  could  not  allow  lord  Sdkirk'a 
counsel  to  interfere,  without  his  (sir  J. 
Sherbroke's)  permission,  and  he  did  not 
think  himself  called  on  to  allow  a  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  practice.  The  result 
was,  as  might  have  oeen  expected  under 
such  a  system,  that  the  greatest  of  the 
criminals  were  acquitted.  Amon^  these 
was  one  Cuthbert  Urant,  the  prinapal  in- 
cendiary, and  several  others,  of  whose 
guilt  no  roan  entertained  a  doubt.  These 
persons  dien  sailed  triumphantly  home  in 
the  lawe  boata  of  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, tor  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  giving 
a  colour  of  truth  to  that  infamous  dc^rine 
which  it  was  attempted  to  impress  on  the 
natives,  that  the  North  West  company 
had  power  to  screen  any  one  from  punish- 
ment. Geoi^  Campbell,  another  of  them, 
whose  case  was  so  bad  that  he  could  not 
be  bailed,  had  nevertheless  got  out  of 
prison  on  a  certificate  of  bad  health,  signed 
by  the  gaoler!  If  the  conduct  of  the 
crown  officers  towards  the  North  West 
company  was  culpable,  still  more  unjusti- 
fiable was  the  manner  in  which  they  acted 
against  the  settlers.  They  included  the 
petitioner  Pritchard  in  the  indictment,  for 
no  other  purpose,  he  firmly  believed,  than 
to  prevent  bun  from  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness on  the  trial.  He  was  put  on  his  trial, 
on  two  different  occasions,  for  the  alleged 
murder  of  one  of  the  half-bred  men  who 
was  killed  in  the  attack  on  the  settlement 
at  the  Red  river.  There  waa  one  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  attorney-general  for 
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the  colonial  goTerninent  which  parUcnlarly 
deaaaaded  investigalion.  When  the  in* 
dicimeot  wm  brought  before  the  grand 
jury,  he  iniitted  that  he  should  remain 
with  them  during  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses;  and  he  actually  was  closeted 
wiih  the  grand  jury  during  three  days. 
The  law  of  Canada  was  the  same  as  the 
law  of  England,  and  if  the  attomey-gene- 
ral  there  luid  legally  this  power,  the  attor- 
ney-general in  this  country  must  have  the 
same.  He  now  asked,  had  the  attorney- 
general  in  this  country  such  power ;  did 
he  ever  attempt  to  exercise  it  f  It  should 
also  be  recollected,  that  at  the  time  the 
attorney-general  of  Canada  did  this,  he 
was  retained  as  counsel  for  the  North 
West  comoany.  Though  witnesses  were 
brought  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles 
at  the  noble  lord's  sole  exfiense,  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  persons,  against  whom  bills 
of  indictment  were  found,  were  yet  tried. 
—What  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from 
such  conduct,  but  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  were  hostile  to  lord  Selkirk's  plan 
of  colonization?  He  would  ask  the  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  whether,  in  all  these 
proceedinffs,  the  crown  officers  in  America 
had  acted  a^eeably  to  the  instructions 
sent  from  this  country.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  suppose  that  they  would  presume  to 
deviate  from  their  instructions.  On  one 
of  the  trials,  a  number  of  papers  were 
handed  to  lord  Selkirk,  one  of  which  was 
a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  colonial 
office,  dated  February  1817,  directing  a 
trial  to  be  instituted  aeainst  lord  Selkirk 
immediately;  not  leavmg  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  to  the  discretion  of  the  crown 
officers  in  America,  but  containing  pe- 
remptory  orders  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
his  lordship  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and 
the  trial  conducted,  and  above  all,  enjoin- 
ing titem  not  to  allow  the  prisoner  to 
escape.  It  was  a  question,  whether  the 
office  was  authorized  to  send  such  an 
order ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  not;  and  it 
seemed  the  jury  thought  so  too,  for  twice 
they  acquitted  lord  Selkirk.  He  should, 
however,  take  another  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  order  was 
right.  Application  had  been  made  to  the 
colonial  department,  so  far  back  as  the  Ist 
of  March,  1816,  by  the  agenU  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  to  define  its 
limits,  with  the  view  of  preventing  those 
acts  of  depredation,  with  which,  from  the 
beginning,  that  company  were  threatened. 
—Had  the  colonial  department  performed 
their  duty,  the  massacre  which  was  so 


much  to  be  deplored,  and  which  did  not 
take  place  for  fourteen  weeks  subsequent 
to  that  application,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. He  thought  he  had  made  out  a 
case  that  would  warrant  him  to  move  for 
copies  of  the  dispatches  from  the  provin*' 
dal  government  m  Canada  to  the  govem*' 
ment  in  this  country  ;  but  he  should  not 
press  that  motion  at  present :  he  should 
satisfy  himself  with  moving  an  address  to 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  for 
copies  of  all  official  communications  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonial 
department  and  the  provincial  govern* 
ment  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  respect* 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  on 
Red  river,  and  respecting  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings thereon  in  the  courts  of  Uppei^ 
or  Lower  Canada. 

Mr.  EUice  seconded  the  motion.  He 
could  assure  the  hon.  baronet  that  no  one 
lamented  more  than  be  did  the  atrocities 
which  had  taken  place  in  North  America, 
and  which  were  now  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. He  had  to  re^et  that  the  hon* 
baronet  had  not,  with  the  candour  which 
characterized  other  parts  of  his  statement, 
adverted  to  the  causes  of  those  unfortunate 
transactions.  The  hon.  baronet  had  stated 
the  proceedings  of  lord  Selkirk,  from  the 
time  at  which  ne  first  went  to  America  tip 
to  the  present  time.  Before  the  noble 
lord  had  entered  on  this  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion, he  (Mr.  Ellice)  had  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted  with  his  views;  and 
although  he  was  aware  that  colonization 
was  hu  lordship's  primary  and  principal 
object,  yet  he  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  it  had  afterwsrds  become  con- 
nected with  purposes  of  trade.  The  noble 
lord  was  a  considerable  proprietor  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  if  lib  lordship's  only 
object  was  colonization,  he  should  not 
have  embarked  in  trade.  He  had  differed 
at  first,  as  he  did  still,  from  those  who 
thought  that  great  advantage  would  result 
from  this  plan ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  trouble  the  House  at  present  with 
the  reason  which  induced  him  tq  do  so. 
He  was  a  share-holder  in  the  Hud^n's 
Bay  company,  as  well  as  the  hon.  baronet 
opposite ;  and  when  the  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion was  first  proposed,  he  at  a  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  entered  his  protest  against 
it.  The  hon.  baronet  had  quoted  the  opi- 
nions of  eminent  lawyers  in  favour  of  the 
right  which  the  company  had,  to  make  th6 
grant  of  land  to  lord  Selkirk ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  he  also  had  taken  the  best  opi- 
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BioM  that  he  could  obtain :  he  had  con- 
aulted  and  applied  to  all  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  had  not  been  consulted  by 
the  opposite  {Muty,  and  their  opinion  was 
directly  opposite  to  that  which  tne  advisers 
of  the  hon.  baronet  had  gifen.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  late  attomey*general,  now 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Gotland,  was» 
that  government  had  no  right  to  grant  the 
land  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  companv,  and 
eonseauently  that  the  company  could  have 
.  DO  rignt  to  grant  it  to  lord  Selkirk.  He 
kad  no  doubt,  that  had  the  same  infoniia> 
tion  been  laid  before  the  learned  gentle- 
men  whom  the  hon.  baronet  had  con* 
suited,  their  opinion  would  have  been  the 
same  as  sir  S.  Shepherd's.  At  an  inter- 
view with  lord  Selkirk,  he  denied  his  right 
of  possession  in  that  cDuntry,  and  save 
him  notice  that  he  would  not  respect  those 
nghtSy  until  a  decbion  of  a  court  of  law 
was  pronounced  in  their  support. ,  Surely 
those  considerations  ought  to  have  induced 
the  noble  lord  to  hesitate  before,  on  a  dis- 
puted point,  he  hurried  en  proceedings 
which  led  to  such  a  lamentable  result.  If 
lord  Selkirk's  daim  was  so  well  founded 
as  the  hon.  baronet  supposed,  why  had  not 
lord  Selkirk  appealed  to  a  court  of  law  i 
He  had  now  only  stated  the  objections 
which  he  had  urged  against  the  grant  to 
lord  Selkirk  lon^  before  any  of  the  trans- 
actions in  question  had  talken  phice.  It 
was  not  possible  to  suppose  human  nature 
capable  of  such  actions  as  the  hon.  baronet 
had  described,  unless  there  had  been  great 
previous  provocations.  The  hon.  baronet 
nad  read  several  letters  written  by  agents 
of  the  North>west  company;  he  regretted 
that  those  letters  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  particularly  one  of  the  letters 
of  an  hon.  eentleman ;  but  he  would  read, 
in  reply,  a  letter  written  by  the  noble  earl, 
much  eariier  than  those  transactions,  to  a 
person  goinj^  to  establish  a  trading  post  on 
the  Red  nver.  From  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  one  miffht  have  supposed 
that  the  noble  lord  had  not  been  at  all 
connected  with  the  proceedings ;  but  his 
lordship  thus  wrote — <<You  must  give 
them  (the  Canadians)  solemn  warning 
that  the  country  belongs  to  the  Hudson*s- 
bay  company,  and  you  will,  as  far  as  you 
have  physical  means,  prevent  them  from 
cuttinff  timber  or  fishing,  and  treat  all 
who  nth  with  nets  as  poachers ;  if  they 
resist,  they  must  bear  the  con^sc^uences ; 
but  you  are  safe  while  you  act  m  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  manner."  The  House 
would  attend  to  the  recommendation  to 


prevent  these  things,  *<  so  fiur  as  physical 
means  permitted.**  It  would  be  seen  how 
far  these  instructions  were  acted  ofion. 
In  1812,  the  colony  was  for  the  first  time 
establkbed.  In  the  neit  season  they  op- 
posed various  obstructions  to  the  fur  trade. 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  North-west  company's 
agent,  found  it  necessary  to  use  the  best 
means  of  self-defence  in  his  power.  He 
would  here  mention  a  particular  ad  of 
Mr.  Miles  Macdonell,  the  governor  of  the 
colony.  He  wrote  to  Afr.  Cameron  in 
these  terms:— «<  Take  notice,  I  hereby 
fftve  waminff  in  the  name  of  the  right  hon. 
Thomas  earl  of  Selkirk,  that  no  provisions 
are  to  be  carried  out  of  the  territory  of 
the  colony."  A  proclamation  was  then 
sent  forth  by  Mr.  Miles  McDonnell,  com- 
manding the  individuals,  at  one  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  North-west  company  to 
departfrom  thence,  as  lord  Selkirk  claimed 
the  territory,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Hudson's-bay  company.  This  proclama- 
tion was  distributed  over  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  individuals,  who  had  been 
peaceably  enjoying  the  Immunities  which 
they  denved  under  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, were  directed  to  cfcandon  their 
right.  The  next  extraordinarv  step  taken 
by  Mr.  McDonnell  was,  as  ne  had  not, 
from  particular  circumstances,  the  means 
of  supporting  the  persensat  the  Red-river 
settlement,  to  order  thet  the  provisions 
laid  up  in  the  settlement  of  tlie  North-west 
company,  should  be  surrendered,  on  the 
ground  tliat  they  were  the  produce  of  the 
soil  belonging  to  lord  Selkirk.  If  the 
Canadians  comd  not  carry  provisions  with 
them,  they  could  neither  carry  on  trade 
that  year,  nor  bring  in  the  sufpUts  of 
next  year.  The  first  act  of  hostility,  and 
which  took  place  in  1814  or  1815,  was  the 
seizure  of  one  of  the  posts  of  the  North- 
west company,  with  500  bags  of  wheats 
weighing  1  cwt.  each,  by  a  body  of  armed 
men  sent  for  that  purpose  by  governor 
Macdonell.  The  winter  of  181 4,  or  spring 
of  1815,  Mr.  Macdonell  sent  a  company, 
who  actually  seized  500  bap  of  wheat, 
weighing  1  cwt.  each.  In  that  post  the 
petitioner,  Pritchard,  was  the  clerk,  and 
basely  allowed  the  provisions  to  be  seized. 
The  hon.  member  would,  if  he  had  been 
there  and  had  had  arms,  have  defended 
himself  to  the  utmost.  Let  the  House  see 
to  what  those  proceedings  led.  This  was 
the  first  step  of  violence,  and  hence  all  the 
succeeding  steps  could  be  traced.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  North-west 
company  to  convey  «ome  proyisioos  up. 
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the  river.  It  became  evident,  that  if  lord 
Selkirk  adopted  such  regulations  as  had 
been  stated,  and  could  enforce  thera,  their 
trade  was  at  an  end.  During  the  two 
succeeding  winters  various  conflicts  took 
place.  Much  violence  and  much  injury 
were  committed.  They  were  crimes,  he 
admitted ;  but  the  country  was  actually 
in  a  state  of  civil  war,  and  the  House 
mdst,  when  they  viewed  the  actions,  look 
to  the  feelings  of  irritation  which  had 
been  iputually  excited.  He  now  came  to 
that  unfortunate  conflict  In  which  governor 
Semple,  who  was,  he  believed,  an  amiable 
man,  and  17  associates,  lost  their  lives. 
Such  an  outrage  could ,  not  have  been 
committed  unless  it  had  been  preceded  by 
a  very  different  train  of  circumstances 
from  what  the  hon.  baronet  had  de- 
scribed. He  would  now  state  some  of  the 
preceding  occurrences.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  1817»  at  night,  the  operations  of 
the  Hudson's-bay  company  for  obstructing 
the  trade  of  the  North-west  company 
began.  He  said  the  Hudson's-bay  com- 
pany, for  when  the  views  and  interests  of 
the  company  and  of  the  noble  earl  were 
almost  joined,  be  could  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  them.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  down  to  the  bay. 
A  regular  plan  was  formed,  according  to 
which  a  gun-boat  was  sent  to  intercept 
the  canoes  carrying  provisions.  There 
were  two  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red- 
river,  on  which  the  Canadians  depended 
in  carrying  on  their  trade.  On  the  17th 
of  March  one  of  these  posts  was  attacked ; 
all  persons  found  in  it  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  the  provisions  were  seized. 
On  the  20th  the  other  post  was  taken, 
the  persons  made  prisoners,  and  the  pro- 
visions seized.  Both  posts  were  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  Lieutenant  Holt, 
who  conducted  this  affair,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  success  Jo  lord  Selkirk,  of 
the  14th  of  April,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  only  other  post  belonging  to  the  I 
North-weU  company  on  the  Ked«river,  ' 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonell,  who  com-  ' 
manded,  refused  to  surrender  it.  To  ' 
prove  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  j 
war,  it  was  sufficient  to  state,  that,  rn  this  | 
case,  there  was  a  regular  capitulation. 
The  country  being  thus  at  open  war,  the 
aggressors  being  always  the  Hudson^s- 
Jbay  company  and  lord  Selkirk,  it  became  i 
necessary  for  the  North-west  company 
to  take  measures  to  protect  themselves 
from  entire  destruction.  Those  measures 
had^  been  -  disingenuonsly  described  as  i 
(YOI..  XL.)  ^  ^  ^       \ 
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having  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Hudson's -bay  colony,  and 
murdering  major  Semple.  Never  was 
there  a  more  foul  and  gross  and  malicious 
calumny.  They  had  no  such  object. 
Their  sole  purpose  was  self-defence.  Ho 
admitted  that  for  that  purpose  they  col- 
lected the  half-breeds  of  Indians.  Tho 
posts  belonging  to  iheNorlh  west  company, 
by  which  their  canoes  had  been  furnished 
with  provisions  having  been  destroyed,  it 
became  necessary  to  supply  them  by* 
carts,  and  a  party  of  half-breed  Indiana 
were  sent  imder  Mr.  Macdonald  for  that 
purpose,  with  strict  orders  to  keep  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  the  Hudson's-bay 
company's  fort  as  they  could.  Governor 
Semple,  however,  naturally  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  colony,  was  on  the  look 
out,  and  seeing  those  half-breed  Indians, 
and  thinking  probably  that  their  intention 
was  to  attack  him,  sallied  out  with  armed 
men  in  pursuit.  In  the  irritated  state  of 
the  parties  the  result  was  not  surprising: 
but  ne  repeated  that  it  was  in  nowise  an 
act  of  premeditation.  That  distinct  feel- 
ings of  hostility  existed,  in  consequence 
of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  the 
hon.  member  avowed.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  party  on  the  one  side 
were  Indians,  and  half-breed  Indians,  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  employ,  it  would  be 
understood  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
strain  them  by  any  ordinary  discipline. 
He  lamented  the  result.  He  admitted 
that  Indians  were  introduced  into  Fort 
William  at  the  same  time,  but  this  was  m 
ponsequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
posts.  That  this  was  no  unnecessary  pre- 
caution was  evident,  since  the  noble  lord 
afterwards  made  no  scruple  of  seizing  ^t 
Fort  William  70,000/.  pr  80,000/.  of  pro- 
perty.  He  stated  th^se  facts  to  show  that 
It  had  not  been  a  wanton  and  unprovoked 
attack.  Those  whom  the  Indians  met  on 
their  way  they  made  prisoners,  to  prevent 
their  carrying  distorted  reports;  an  in- 
stance of  which  had  occurred  in  the  case 
of  a  half-breed,  who  said,  that  they  had 
knocked  the  colony  on  the  head.  Lord 
Selkirk  had  himself  instructed  Mr.  Henry 
to  bring  Indians  to  prevent  the  North-west 
company  frpm  trading  from  Montreal. 
He  mentioned  this  ip  the  very  mode  of 
which  he  complained.  The  hon.  member 
recollectiei  to  have  heard  the  petitioner 
asked,  who  bad  fired  the  first  shot,  and 
his  answer  was,  "I  don't  know."  Lord 
Selkirk  was,  therefore,  not  the  injured 
party ;  on  the  contrary,  be  had  been  gni- 
(4  S) 
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formly  the  aggressor,  and|  wherever  he  t 
was  personally  coocerned,   the  aggressor 
to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Selkirk,  at  the  time  of  governor 
Semple's  death,  was  at  St.  Mary^s.  He 
immediately  proceeded  thence  to  Fort 
WiUiam,  with  200  soldiers,  and  arrested 
all  whom  he  chose.  He  ought  to  have 
gone  to  York,  which  was  not  far  from  St. 
Mary's,  and  obtained  regular  officers  to 
suppress  this  **  nest  of  murderers,"  as  he 
termed  them ;  but  no,  he  went  himself, 
acting  as  a  magistrate!  he  arrested  all 
present,  many  of  whom  he  knew  to  be 
innocent,  and  sent  them  away  to  Montreal, 
a  distance  of  1,500  miles:  among  them 
be  sent  Mr.  William  Macgillivray,  as 
respectable  a  gentleman  as  any  in  that 
House,  and  one  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  transaction  complained  of. 
What  was  the  course  then  taken  ?  Against 
Mr.  Wm.  MacgiUivrav  a  bill  was  never 
filed.  But  the  noble  earl  not  only 
arrested  those  persons^-he  seized  their 

Eroperty,  a  part  of  which  he  aof^ied  to 
is  own  use.  His  agents  (for  ne  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  the  noble  earl 
hioueif  would  do  guilty  of  such  practices) 
kept  a  person  addicted  to  drinking  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication,  until 
they  practised  upon  and  induced  him  to 
make  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  the  property 
that  had  been  seized.  The  whole  of  the 
noble  earl's  proceedings  had  been  most 
unwarrantable.  After  having  obtained 
possession  of  Fort  WiUiam,  he  sent  to  the 
next  post,  which  he  compelled  to  capitu- 
late. He  (Mr.  £•)  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  the  colony,  and  he  had 
so  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  complaint 
of  the  hon.  baronet  against  the  legal  au« 
thorities  was  the  first  that  had  been  made. 
He  allowed  that  on  the  ex  parte  sutements 
of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  unless  satisfactory 
documents  in  contradiction  of  those 
statements  could  be  produced,  the  con* 
duct  of  the  two  judges  in  releasing  Mr. 
Campbell  was  unaccountable;  although 
there  appeared  to  be  no  ground  for 
charging  them  with  intentional  misconduct. 
With  respect  to  the  attorney  general  of 
Upper  Canada,  it  waa  but  justice  to  him 
to  state,  tliat  as  soon  as  he  landed  in 
Canada,  he  returned  retainers  which  had 
beengivenhimby  theNorth-westcompany, 
as  he  found  that  they  would  interfere  with 
his  duty  in  the  extensive  l^al  proceedings 
which  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried 
on.    J^U  the  persons,   however,  sent  up 


by  the  Hudson's-bav  company— all  tha 
justices,  sheriffs  and  juries,  were  inte* 
rested  parties.  Major  Semple  was  tha 
only  individual  not  in  that  condition.  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  appointed  chief  judge. 
When  he  (Mr.  E.)  heard  that,  he  pre- 
dieted  that  the  country  would  be  the  scene 
of  contests,  although  he  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  the  melancholy  event  that  bad 
occurred.  He  would  not  trespass  longer 
on  the  House.  What  h^  had  stated  he 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  extract  from 
evidence  on  all  sides ;  although  he  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  which  the  noble 
earl  had  put  himself  in  possession,  by 
seizing  at  Fort  William  all  the  private 
letters  and  papers,  and  by  bribing  a  cleric 
to  furnish  copies  of  others.  It  was  im- 
possible that  things  could  be  allowed  to 
fo  on  in  their  present  course.  If  lord 
elkirk  had  a  right  to  the  property  which 
he  claimed,  in  God's  name  lei  him  have 
it ;  if  he  had  not,  let  it  be  taken  from  him. 
He  (Mr.  £.)  had  been  anxious  to  brinff 
the  matter  into  a  court  of  law.  He  could 
proceed  only  bv  a  sdre  Jaciat  or  a  quo 
warranto;  but  he  understood  there  was 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown  to  submit  the  rights 
of  the  Crown  to  the  decision  of  a  court 
of  common  law.  Since  the  noble  earl  had 
returned  to  England,  he  (Mr.  E.)  had 
commenced  proceedings  in  Westminster 
hall,  but  he  was  apprehensive  that  he 
could  not  bring  the  rights  in  question  to  a 
decision.  Some  mode  of  ascertaining 
them  must,  however,  be  resorted  to. 
The  countrv  was  much  indebted  to  go- 
vernment u)r  the  appointment  of  tne 
special  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
real  situation  of  things.  When  that  re- 
port caa>c  to  be  presented,  it  would  be 
seen  if  he  had  overstated  or  misrepresent- 
ed the  facts ;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  presented  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the 
existing  calumnies  Ibd  misrepresentations 
misht  be  effectually  rem'oved. 

Mr.  Scarlett  defended  the  conduct  of 
lord  Selkirk  from  the  charge  of  violence, 
observing,  that  he  was  not  in  the  country 
at  the  time  the  act  was  committed  by  Mr. 
Macdonald ;  and  that  as  Mr.  Macdonald 
himself  bad  acted  through  mistake,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  indicted  for  a 
felony.  He  then  took  a  review  of  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Hudson's-ba^  com- 
pany, and  contended  for  the  validity  of 
that  charter,  according  to  the  opinion  h^ 
had  originally  given  when  consulted  as 
counsel  on  the  subject.    The  colony  m 
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the  Red  River  was  to  have  a  certain  ja« 
risdiciion— and.  if  the  proper  boundary 
had  been  overstepped,  it  was  evidently 
through  mistake.  The  grant  to  lord  Sel- 
kirk gave  him  lurisdictlon  over  certain 
territories,  which  wek'e  enumerated,  and 
concluded  With  the  words,  •<  et  cetera  ;'* 
which  were  very  important  in  this  case. 
He  observed  tnat  the  great  objection  to 
the  setth^ent  of  lord  Selkirk  seemed  to 
be,  that  it  was  governed  by  laws,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  magistrates,  instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  perfectly  lawless  and 
ungovernable.  As  to  the  intention  im- 
puted to  the  noble  lord,  of  making  trade 
th6  object  of  his  establishment  in  that 
qaarter,  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  almost  romantic  views  would  easily 
acquit  him  of  such  a  design.  Nor  could 
the  charge  of  resisting  the  legal  authorities 
be  made  out  i^nst  him-— he  bad  only 
licted  in  self-de^ce  when  he  retired  from 
Violence  threatening  even  his  life,  against 
which,  if  he  had  submitted,  he  could  ob- 
tliin  ho  protection. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  lord  Selkirk 
had,  he  firmly  believed,  entered  on  this 
project  with  no  other  view  but  that  of 
cstabKsfaing  a  colony,  without  intending 
td  interfere  with  any  set  of  men.  He 
lipprised  his  majesty's  government— he 
apprised  the  colonial  department— -of  his 
intention.  He  heard  n  o  kind  of  objection 
from  them ;  but  horn  that  hour  to  the  pre- 
sent, he  was  not  informed  by  them  of 
their  opinion,  as  to  the  legality  and  vali- 
dity of  his  proceeditTg,  on  which  the 
prosperity  or  the  speculation  and  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  altogether  de- 
pended. Lord  Selkirk,  from  a  laudable 
purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  in  those 
parts,  and  of  protecting  it,  had  suffered 
mor^  in  health,  in  property,  and  even  in 
character  than  any  man  alive  who  had 
tindertakeb  to  execute  a  great  enterprise. 
His  sole  object  was  colonization,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  not  trade.  This  was 
not  a  question  between  lord  Selkirk  and 
an^  set  of  individuals.  The  question  was 
this,  whether  Canada,  a  country  much 
larger  than  England,  and  the  soil  of  part 
of  tihich  was  equally  fertile  with  that  of 
England,  should  remain  an  uncultivated 
waste,  inhabited  by  savages,  and  half- 
breeds,  or  be  advantageously  employed 
by  industrious  men  ?  The  question  was, 
irhether  opposition  should  be  manifested 
against  those  who  wished  to  dispossess 
the  aoimab  of  the  chase,  and  to  introduce 
«  ejMi  of  civilisaticm  where  savage  life 
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at  present  prevailed  ?    Sir  A.  Mackenzie, 
who  had  resided  in  Canada,  who  might  be 
considered   the  second   founder  of  the 
North-west  company,  in  his  work  on  the 
fur-trade   had    described  the    situation 
of    those  who    applied  themselves  en- 
tirely to  such  a  traffic.    He  observed  that 
it  was  less  difficult  to  brine  men  back 
from  civilization  to  a  state  of  savage  life, 
than  to  introduce  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation amongst  savages.    This  fact  he 
proved  by  a  recurrence  to  the  situation  of 
the  half-breed  Indians,  who  folk)wed  the 
fur-trade.    The  moment  their  traffic  was 
at  an  end,  they  spent  the  produce  of  it, 
and  then  returned  to  the  barbarous  em- 
I  ploymenls    of  the    chase.      The    same 
-  author  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  North-west  company 
—  in  the  course  of  which,  it  appeared, 
considerable  violence  was  made  use  of« 
It  had  been  asserted  that  no  complaints 
had  been  made  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Canada,  but  to  his  owti 
knowledge  he  could  assert,  that  not  three 
years  bad  passed  for  the  last  20  years  ih 
which  some  complaint  of  that  nature  had 
not  been  made.    The  violent  character 
and  conduct  of  the  North-west  company 
were  exemplified  by  a  circumstance  nar- 
rated   by  Lieut.   Hall,  in  his  amusing 
travels  in  Canada,  respecting  an  attack 
made   by  their  agents  upon  a  party  df 
honest  fishermen,  who  in  no  respect  had 
merited  this  outrage,  and  who  in  no  de- 
gree interfered  with  those  <<  unchartered 
monopolists.**    He  argued  from  various 
documents,  that  the  ^rant  made  to  the 
earl  of  Selkirk  could  m  no  degree  inter- 
fere with  the  claims  of  the  company,  and 
that  even  this  impression  was  originally 
entertained  by  the  agents  of  the  company 
themselves.    Lord  Selkirk  was  accused 
of  having  constituted  himself  judge  in  his 
own  cause ;  but  let  the  conduct  of  a  man, 
named  Norman  M'Cleod,  be  examined, 
who  acted  in  every  respect  as  a  magistrate, 
committing  persons  to  prison,  and  per- 
forming other  acts  of  power,  and  then 
signed  himself  <<  Agent  to  the  North-west 
Company."    Was    such    conduct  to  be 
permitted  in  him,  and  should  lord  Selkirk, 
so  much  above  him  in  rank,  and  far  above 
him,  as  far  as  the  suspicion  of  performing 
an  illegal  act  was  considered,  be  charged 
with  an  improper  exercise  of  authority, 
if  he  subsequently  seized  upon  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  roost  atrocious 
proceedings?    It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  neglect  of  itie  colonial  department 
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to  all  th^  representations  which  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  either  party,  was  the 

,  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
occurred. 

Mr.  Bennet  called  upon  the  hon.  gen- 
tieman  opposite  to  give  an  aoswer  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  baronet,  which  ^was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  argumentative 
that  had  ever  been  delivered  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.    The  hon.  member 

,  expressed  his  surprise  at  some  of  the  ar- 

•  gumentR  of  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ellice), 
and  defended  Mr.  Priichard,  the  peti- 
tioner, whom  he  described  as  one  of  the 
most  lionpst  and  honourable  men  that 
breathed.  The  question  was  of  great 
importance— whether  we  i^ere  to  have 

.  peace  in  our  settlement,  .or  such  scenes 
of  fraud  and  violence?  He  called  upon 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  refute  the 
serious  charge  made  against  the  law 
ofKcers  of  Upper  Canada,  and  he  parti* 
qularly  alluded  to  tlie  trial  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  in  1816,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
these  officers  had  been  represented  as 
extremely  culpable*  If  all  the  statements 
on  this  subject  were  true,  he  was  satisBed 
that  impartial  justice  could  not  have  been 
Administered.  The  hon.  member  who 
.opened  the  debate  had  asserted,  that  the 
governor  in  the  Upper  Province  (sir 
Peregrine  Maitland)  had  been  guilty  of  a 

•  derehption  of  his  duty.  Of  tlie  facts  of 
the  case  he  (Mr.  Bennet)  knew  but  little ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  there  did  not 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth|  a  more 

.honest,  virtuous,  and  amiable  character 
.than  this  centleman,  whose  life  bad  been 
spent  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal 
comforts,  for  the  indulgence  of  all  but 
liimself.  For  no  man  was  there  so  general 
^n  esteem,  and  no  man  ever  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  all  classes  more  than  he 
did^  He  was  possessed  of  a  sound  head 
and  an  excellent  heart,  and  would  do  his 
duty  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness.  He 
trusted  that  the  stigma  which  bad  been 
thrown  upon  the  law  oificers  of  thp  Crown 
in  the  colony  in  question,  could  be  satis- 
factorily refuted. 

Mr.  Goul(furn  said,  he  felt  himself 
called  upoQ  tp  address  a  few  observations 
to  the  House  in  exculpation  of  the  con- 
duct of  governtpeot  during  the  whole  of 
this  transaction.  He  had  reserved  him- 
self until  that  moment,  because  be  wished 
to  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
pentioients  of  those  hon.  members  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  lord  Selkirk 
f^n  the  one  handi  and  of  the  North-w^t 


company  on  the  other.  He  was  glad  that 
he  bad  been  induced  to  take  this  course, 
because  he  felt  himself  now  reliered  from 
making  any  particular  references  to  the 
unfortunate  disputes  which  bad  occurred 
between  the  two  contending  parties, 
further  than  thev  appHeared  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  government.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  decide  at  the  present 
moment,  whether  the  North-west  com- 
pany or  the  Hudson's-bay  company  had 
shown  the  greater  degree  of  violence  in 
these  transactions ;  nor  was  it  his  duty 
now  to  inquire,  whether  the  fur  trade  was 
a  beneficial  branch  of  commerce,  or  one 
which  ought  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
other  interests.  As  to  the  first  point,  the 
reports  which  would  be  laid  before  tbe 
House  would  give  ample  information; 
and  with  respect  to  tbe  latter,  any  one 
who  had  read  these  reports  attentively 
would  be  able  to  determine  the  question. 
The  principal  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  his  majesty's  government 
were,  either  that  it  had  evinced  an  undue 
partiality  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
or  that  it  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
(  which  in  his  opinion,  was  of  a  much  more 
aggravated  nature )  of  not  having  used  every 
means  in  its  power  to  prevent  these  oat- 
rages;  and  after  the  disturbances  had 
arisen,  of  not  having  dbne  all  in  its  power 
to  suppress  them.  For  these  accusations 
he  beheyed  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  House  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foimdation ;  and  in  answer  to  the  Iatter» 
he  would  briefly  state  to  tlie  House  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  It  was  unne- 
cessary for  him,  for  his  present  purposes* 
to  detail  the  motives  by  which  lord 
Selkirk  was  actuated  in  the  first  scheme 
of  his  emigration ;  but  he  would  take  up 
the  subject  at  the  time  his  lordship  first 
made  known  to  the  colonial  department 
his  intention  of  going  to  North  America, 
and  of  founding  a  settlement  there*  It 
had  been  very  truly  stated,  that  his  lord- 
ship's intentions  were  communiqated  to 
the  department,  but  there  was  coqtained 
in  tliat  communication  no  intimation 
whatever  that  the  foundation  of  that  set- 
tlement rested  on  grounds  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
thotfe  who  were  already  settle^  there* 
There  was  no  conception  at  that  time  that 
this  scheme  could  in  any  manner  interfere 
with  the  then  existing  establishments,  or 
that  it  could  tend  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity,  or  happiness  of  the. natives  of 
that  coi|ntry,    Ip  giving  th^  enqour^Q^ 
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ment  which  the  noble  lord  then  received 
from  government,  it  was  offered  under  the 
idea  that  lord  Selkirk  would  adopt  the 
aame  course  that  had  been  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  emigration  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  The  noble  lord  in  the 
year  1815  had  represented  the  necessity 
of  planting  a  military  force  on  the  set- 
tlement for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
general  tranquillity.  He  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  a  mili- 
tary force  had  been  sent  according  to  this 
recommendation,  at. that  time,  and  could 
have  been  there  maintained,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  dn- 
turbances  and  disasters  which  were  now 
so  deeply  lamented  would  never  have 
occurred.  It  was  well  known  to  hon. 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  part  in  this 
discussion  that  there  was  no.  unwilling- 
ness  on  the  part  of  government  to  furnish 
that  military  aid.  An  instruction  was 
immediately  given  to  the  governor  of 
Canada^  to  detach  from  the  force  under 
his  command  a  certain  number  of  men 
for  this  purpose,  provided  it  did  not  itkn 
terfere  with  other  important  arrange- 
ments. The  reply  made  by  sir  Gordon 
.  Drummond  on  that  occasipn,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1815,  stated  the  utter  impos- 
•aibility  of  ful611ing  the  commands  of  go- 
vernment. The  governor  was  then  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
settlement,  and  was  satisfied  that  a  mili- 
tary force  being  placed  there  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  the  idea  was  of 
course  abandoned.  It  had  been  made  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  governor, 
.  that  he  had  communicated  his  sentiments 
on  this  point  to  the  North-west  company. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  done  so,  but  sir 
Gordon  Drummond  felt  the  necessity  of 
apprising  the  company  of  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  he  looked  to  it 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  impending 
disturbances.  But  in  order  to  show  the 
light  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  goveriH)r 
was  at  that  time  viewed,*  he  would  read 
a  letter  written  by  the  agents  of  lord 
Selkirk.  In  that  letter  was  contained  the 
following  paragraph : — *<  We  think  it  a 
plan  which  cannot  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  we  see  no  other  course  to  be  pursued, 
than  that  so  judiciously  adopted  by  sir 
Gordon  Drummond.'^  About  Ihis  time, 
or  shortly  after,  the  news  arrived,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  settlement  of  the  JQLed 
River  had  come  down  to  the  province : 
Ibe  reason  assigned  for  this  step  waS|  that 


the  unfortunate  individuals  Were  exposed 
to  the  dreadful  peril  of  starvation.  The 
course  then  pursued  by  government  was, 
that  these  persons,  who  had  travelled  ovef 
so  large  a  tract  of  country,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  were,  ta 
obtain  that  subsistence  which  elsewhere 
they  were  unable  to  procure.  He  now 
came  to  the  disastrous  year  of  1816,  a 
year  pregnant  with  events  the  most  dis- 
tressing in  their  nature :  it  was  marked  by 
the  storming  of  forts«  and  by  battles  suc- 
ceeded by  an  open  civil  war,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  country  in  which  the  - 
ipfluence  of  these  two  contending  parties 
extended.  The  period  at  which  these 
transactions  became  known  was  more 
distant  than  was  generally  supposed. 
However,  upon  the  knowleoge  of  these 
.proceedings,  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  saw  that  tlie  state  of  affairs  was 
one  of  considerable  alarm ;  but  the  mili- 
tary operations  were  not  the  only  evils 
with  which  government  had  to  contend. 
The  individuals  who  conducted  the  war 
on  the  part  of  these  two  establishments, 
held  the  office  of  civil  magistrates,  and 
alternately  laid  down  the  sabre  to  fill  the 
magisterial  chair,  and;  to  arrest  one  ano- 
ther. The  course  which  government 
pursued  was,  to  revoke  every  commission 
of  all  justices  of  the  peace,  and  two  well 
qualified  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
proceed  into  ^at  part  of  the  country 
where  these  disputes  had  arisen,  and  to 
collect  all  the  evidence  which  could  be 
found  regarding  these  disturbances. 
These  gentlemen  set  out  in  1816,  at  a 
time  when,  in  ordinary  cases,  persons 
would  be  unwilling  to  make  excursions 
into  these  frozen  regions ;  and  this  was  an 
answer  to  one  charge  which  had  been 
.made«-that  these  commissioners  would 
not  wait  for  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
at  Montreal.  If  they  had  not  proceeded 
on  the  journey,  they  would  bave  been 
unable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  they  set  out ;  and  as  it  was,  they 
did  not  gain  their  object.  From  Lake 
Superior  they  returned  int9  ^^^  province, 
the  work  being  only  half  completed.  In 
the  ensuing  year  the  commissioners  again 
proceeded  in  the  task,  and  went  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  whole  ques« 
tion.  When  the  House  had  an  opportu* 
nity  of  perusing  this  detailed  report,  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  was  executed ,  with 
the  utmost  imi>artiality.'  This  report  had 
been  only  received  in  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year^  and  the  Hqvm 
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'Would  therefore  underBUmd  the  reison 
why  the  meaturet  of  goverament  to 
renedj  these  evile  had  not  been  sooner 
undertaken*  To  here  proceeded  to 
legislate,  or  to  decide  without  the  report. 
Would  hate  been  an  act  of  absurdity,  and 
even  of  madness.  It  had  been  also  a 
aubject  of  complaint,  that  govemcnent 
had  taken  measures  against  lord  Selkit4c 
personally,  and  had  selected  him  as  a 
Tictim.  Tbb  he  could  explain  most  sa- 
tisfactorily. It  was  in  the  beginning  &£ 
the  year  1817  that  a  warrant  was  issued 
against  his  lordship.  He  resisted  the 
warrant ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  he 
imprisoned  the  officers  who  brought  it. 
There  was,  therefore,  but  one  course  to 

Eursue,   via.  to  pot  lord  Selkirk  upon 
is  trial  for  this  offence,  and  nroceedings 
were    accordingly     institutea.      Irame- 
diateljr  after  the  affair  of  the  Red  River, 
to  which  he  had  referred,  a  party  of  the 
North-west  company  were  taken  up,  and 
an  order  Was  issued,  that  these  parties 
might  be  bfought  to  England  to  be  tried. 
This,  however,  was  not  complied  with,  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  of  trans- 
porting tbe  witnesses  across  the  Atlantic, 
•od   tlie    prisoners    were    accordingly 
ordered  to  be  tried  at  Montreal.    Much 
delay  arose  in  consequence  of  various 
alterations  made  in  the  indictment,  by  the 
advice  of  lord  Selkirk's  counsel ;  and  the 
s^tomey-general    found  Ihat  there   was 
such  a  temper  and  spirit  existing  between 
the  two  parties^  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  to  triri.     Instead  or  releasing 
the  prisoners,  faew  indictments  were  pre- 
ferred, and  at  Quebec  the  trials  came  on. 
It  was  but  a  few  days  since,  thst  the  report 
of  these  trials  bad  been  received;  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  when  hon.  members  had 
seen  it,  they  would  acquit  all  the  law 
officers   of  partiality,   and  it  would  be 
seen  that  they  had  acted  in   a  manner 
strictly    cons^tent    with    their    judicial 
characters.     The  result  was,  that  many 
prisoners  were  convicted,  but  the  principal 
part  were  acquitted.     The  hon»  member 
next  alluded  to  a  document  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
being  a  refutation  of  the  charges  made 
against  him,  and  to  a  letter  of  lord  Selkirk 
respecting  this  af&ir,  expressive  of  his 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Canada.    He  was  fully  satisfied,  that  a 
perusal  of  these  documents  would  satisfy 
the  House  of  the  injustice  of  these  gross 
Obd  ealumniouft  oharges.    As  to  the  opi- 


nfons  of  the  law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
hers  not  having  been  taken,  he  should  ob« 
serve,  that  they  could  be  of  no  avail,  aa 
the  cause  upon  which  they  might  have 
been  taken  was  pending  in  a  court  of 
justice.    With  lord  Selkirk  they  could  be 
of  no  value ;    for  he  might  have  said,  if 
they  were  against  his  prooeedinffS,   that 
he  had  lend  opinions  or  equally  high  au- 
thority.   It  was  a  decision  by  one  of  the 
law  courts,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Canada,  which  alone  could  have  settled 
the  fijmt  of  dispute.    As  to  any  decision 
being  come  to  by  the  privy  council  here, 
it  was  impossible  that  such  a  decisbn 
could  be  made  until  all  the  evidence  upon 
the  subject  had  reached    this  country. 
The  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Canada  had  been  mentioned ;  and  it 
seemed  that  blame  was  attadied  to  sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  for  his  conduct  with 
respect   to   it.     He    could   assure  the 
House,  that  the  conduct  of  that  governor 
had  been  most  strictly  just  and  impartial. 
The  act  was  in  the  House  the  year  before 
it  was  passed,  and  it  was  only  prevented 
from  being  carried  into  a  law  oy  the  hasty 
proroffatioo  of  the  assembly.     It  could 
not,  ^erefore,  be  called  a  party  measure 
when  passed  early  in  the  next  session. 
The  act  had  only  arrived  in  this  country 
within  the  last  week,  and  might  be  put 
into    the    hands  of  any   member   who 
thought  fit ;   but  he  submitted  whether, 
until  it  had  been  laid  before  the  king  in 
council,  who  had  yet  to  decide  whether  it 
should  be  law  or  not,  whether  it  could 
properly  be  brought  under  the  discussion 
of  parliament.      On  these   grounds  he 
should  oppose  the  motion  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers, 
and  for  the  act  passed  in  Canada.    On 
the  two  other  motions  he  should  propose 
amendments,  founded  on  the  view  wnich 
he  had  taken  of  those  motions.    The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  movhig  to  leave 
out  from  the  word  **  Copies*'  to  the  end 
of  the  question,    in    order  to  add   the 
words,  «  or  Extracts  of  the  Official  Com- 
munications which  may  have  taken  placb 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  ana  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada,  relative  to  the  destruction  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Red  River,  to  any  legal 
proceedings  thereon    in    the  courts    of 
Upper  or  Lower  Canada,  or  to  any  com- 
plaints  made  of  those  proceedings  bt 
lord  Selknrk,  or  the  aeents  Of  the  Hu^ 
sonVbay  or^the  Ndrih-west  companies,** 
instead  thereof. 
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After  a  Aort  r^ply  from  fir  J»  Mont- 
gomerv,  the  moUoPy  u  fto^endedt  wa« 
egreed  to* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Fridai/ii  June  25. 

Bank  Advamcks  Bill.]  Mr.  Peel 
haviAg  moved  ^e  Ibird  reading  of  ibis 
bill. 

Mr.  Grmfdl  expressed  bis  satisfaction 
at  its  enactments.  It  wasy  be  conceivedt 
a  measure  whic^»  allowing  to  tbe  Bank 
their  fair  proportion  of  profit?  would  pre- 
vent those  abuses  to  which  he  had  so  fre- 
quently called  the  attention  of  the  House* 
it  was  now  four  yean  since  he  had  first 
^Ued  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
nature  of  the  transaptions  between  the 
Bank  and  the  government — since  he  had 
pointed  out  where  it  was  that  a  saving 
might  be  made  without  any  injustice  to 
the  Bank.  Perhaps^  now  (hex  the  country 
was  to  be  let  into  a  portion  of  the  large 
profits  which  were  made— >now  that  there 
was  to  be  estiMshed  those. regulatioBS 
for  wiiich  he  had  contended,  it  became 
him  to  savt  that  he  would  now  teke  his 
leave  of  the  Bank  subject.  There  were 
stiH,  however,  some  details  which  remain- 
ed to  be  settled,  such  as  the  charge  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt,  which 
amounted^ to  some  200,000  or  800,000/. 
annually.  '  Yet  he  felt  satisfied  upon  thia 
head,  as  he  understood  they  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  finance,  or 
some  other  committee  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  session.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  had  no  other  than  a  mo- 
tive of  public  good  in  all  the  motions  he 
had  made.  He  was  actuated  by  no  feel- 
ing of  personal  hostilitv  toward^  the  mem- 
bers ot  that  respectable  body,  the  Bank ; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  any  observations 
which  he  had  had  occasion  to  make,  he 
had  expressed  himself  with  unbecoming 
warmth,  he  was  sorry  for  it. 

The  bill  was  then  pasned. 

Excise  Duti bs  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this 

bill.  * 

Mr.  Western  said,  he  fdt  himself  bound 
to  oppose  the  motion.  Much  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  taxes  affecting  the 
poor,  and  taxes  affecting  the  rich«  The 
distinction  was  more  apparent  than  real ; 
for  taxes  on  the  poor  must  inevitably  be 
felt  by  the  rich,  and  taxes  on  the  rich 
iRUSt  diminish  the  fuuds  for  the  eniyploy- 


vm^  of  t^  poor,  and  consequently  afeot 
them  ap  well  as  the  rich,    fiiut  certainly 
the  more  immediate  operation  of  tbese 
taxes  would  be  first  f<^It  by  those  whose 
means  were  already  so  inadequate  for 
their  pi;oper  support.     Fot  this  reasQi)» 
he  obiected  to  tne  tax  on  malt.    He  obr 
jected  to  it,  as  throwing  a  heavy  burthen 
on  the  lower  orders,  and  pressing  with 
peculiar  severity  on  an  arti^e  of  the  first 
nececf^t]^.    The  new  taxes  amounted  to 
three  qullioqs,  and  two  fnilMons  of  thew 
were  on  an  article,  tbe  consumption  of 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
agriculture.— there  being  J, 600,000/.  on 
malt,  apd  300,000/.  of  additional  duty  oa 
British  spirits.    Were  the  House  awai^v 
that  at  that  oQoment  there  wa#  no  less  a 
sum  than  nine  millions  of  taxes  on  malt» 
beer„aud  British  spirits?  The  e^t  of  Ibis 
hoavy  taxation  on  malt  miust  be,  to  dimi* 
ni^  the  consumption,  and  oonsequenUy 
the  groaith  of  barley.    In  25  years,  the 
consumption  of  malt  had  been  reduced 
one'rfourth.   In  1790,  and  ten  suceeedira 
years,  the  average  consumption  of  mail 
was  339O9OOO  quarters.  For  the  ten  years 
ending  1816,  the  average  oonsumptioo 
was  oi^y  9,907,000  quarters;  ao  that,  al 
this  last  period,  there  was  a  reduced  con<r 
sumption  of  420,000  quarters.   But  it  ap'^ 
peered  from  papers  on  the  table,  that  if» 
m  comparing   the  consumption  of  the 
two  periods,  an  allowance  were  made 
for  the  increase  of  population  in  the  latter, 
the  consumption  of  1816,  in  order  to  bo 
equal  to  that  of  1790,  ought  to  have  been 
above  4,200,000  quarters.    Did  not  thia 
clearlv  show,  that  when  taxation  was  car-* 
ried  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  had  the 
effect  of  diminidung  consumption?    The 
House  here  saw  the  most  useful  articles 
for  the  consumption  of  the  people  posi-^ 
tively  reduced  by  the  operation  of  this 
tax.     In  the  period   commencing  with 
1790,  the  price  of  barley  was  31«.  the 

auarter,  and  the  duty  10«.  a  quarter.  In 
le  latter  period,  barley  had  advanced  to 
40ff.,  when  at  the  same  period  the  duty 
had  advanced  to  24f.  Under  these  oir« 
camstauces,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  ' 
take  off  the  increased  duty.  By  the  im« 
position  of  taxes  at  the  present  moment* 
the  House  were  taking  a  dangerous  step. 
Whatever  effect  mi^bt  be  produced  on 
our  finances  by  havmg  an  actual  sinking 
fund  as  contradistinguished  from  an  ina« 
ginary  sinking  fund,  he  thought  any  ad* 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  this  would  bo 
bought  too  dear  by  adding  to  the  burthena 
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of  the  country.  He  did  not  wish  to  un- 
derrate the  resourcos  of  the  country  ;  but 
at  the  present  time  he  thought  tne  best 
policy  would  be  to  husband  them,  and 
*iot  to  press  too  severely  on  the  people* 
For  this  reason  he  would  move  as  an 
amendment,  '<  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time  this  day  six  months.'' 

Mr.  Ord  said,  he  should  not  discharge 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  protest  in  a  more 
formal  manner  than  by  a  silent  vote  a^inst 
the  present  bill.  Nothing  could,  m  his 
opinion,  justify  any  additional  burthens 
on  the  people  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Farrand  contended,  that  it  would 
be  highly  unjust  to  levy  Ihe  new  duty  on 
the  stock  in  hand.  On  account  of  the 
preat  fall  in  the  price  of  barley,  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  Ihe  malster  would 
not  be  able  to  realize  fVom  his  malt  the 
cost  price  of  the  raw  barley. 

Lord  Ebrington  couJd  not  help  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House,  to  one  point 
connected  with  this  question,  whioti  he 
thoughtof  considerable  importance.  When 
the  proposition  for  the  new  taxes  was  first 
broueht  forward  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exche<^uer,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  economy  and 
retrenchment,  which  could  not  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  House ;  and  he  (lord 
£.)  was  much  disappointed,  that,  whilst 
the  House  had  so  readily  acquiesced  in 
the  imposition  of  these  burthens,  no  mea- 
sure wnatever  had  been  proposed  by  mi- 
nisters, for  canning  the  above  resolution 
into  effect  But  how  much  was  that  dis- 
appointment increased,  when,  by  the 
paper  lately  laid  on  the  table,  entiried 
**  increase  and  Dimmution  of  Public  Sala- 
ries," it  was  shown  that  the  expense  of 
the  public  offices  for  the  last  year,  had 
exceeded  the  former  one  by  above 
100;00(V.;  that,  in  the  two  departments 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  136  additional 
officers  had  been  appointed  in  1818  ;  and 
that  the  increase  of  expenditure,  under 
difierent  heads,  in  these  two  branches 
alone,  amounted  to  107,000/.  It  was  true 
that  some  reductions  had  been  made  in 
other  departments ;  bdt  setting  the  one 
against  the  other,  there  still  remained  a 
clear  increase  of  no  less  a  sura  than 
103,000/.  in  the  course  of  the  last  year. 
He  could  not  but  hope,  that  those  who 
had  been  so  ready  to  impose  burthens  on 
the  people  would  give  some  more  specific 
pledp^e  of  their  disposition  to  enforce  eco- 
■omical  reform  than  was  contained  in  the 
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high  sounding  but  empty  professions,  the 
vox  et  praterea  nihil  of  ministers. 

Sir  R,  Wilson  once  more  entered  his 
dissent  to  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House.  At  this  moment  new  rumours  of 
disturbances  were  afloat  in  the  manufao* 
turing  districts ;  plots  probably  not  plan* 
ned  by  desperate  leaders,  but  bj  insidious 
instigators.  But  what  matenals  would 
these  men  have  for  their  work,  were  it 
not  for  the  burthens  under  which  the 
people  were  groaning.  Thenew  taxes  were, 
when  compared  with  the  whole  present 
amount  of  taxation,  said  to  be  small ;  but 
ft  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse's 
back. 

The  question  being  put,  «  That  the 
bill  be  now  read  a  third  time,^  the  House 
divided!  Ayes,  134;  Noes,  65. 

List  of  the  Minority » 

Barham,  J.  F.  Heygate,  aid. 
Barnard,  viscount 
Barnett,  J. 

Bechcr,  W.  W.  Lamb,  hon.  G. 

Bemal,  R.  Lawson,  M. 

Benvon,  Ben.  Lefevre,  C.  S. 

Birch,  Jos.  Lemon,  sir  Wm.. 

Brand,  hon.  Thos.  Monck,  sir  C. 

Brougham,  H.  Moore,  Peter 

Burdett,  sir  F.  Neville,  hon.  Rich. 

Byng,  G.  Newman,  R.  W. 

Buxton,  T.  F.  North,  Dudley 

Burrell,  Walter  Newton,  Wm. 

Calcrafi,  J.  Onslow,  4. 

Calvert,  Nic.  O'CaNaghan,  Jas. 

Calvert,  C.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Cavendish,  lord  G.  Pares,  Tiios. 

Coffin,  sir  I.  Parnell,  sir  H. 

Colborpe,  N.  R.  Phillipps,  C.  M. 

Concjipoon^  L.  Powlelt,  hon.  W, 

Crawley,  Sara.  Price,  R. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De    Robarts,  A. 

Davies,  T.  H.  Robarts,  W.  T. 

Denison,  W.  J.  Rowley,  sir  W. 

Duncannon,  vise.  Smith,  John 

Ebrington,  vise.  Smith,  Wm. 

EUice,  Ed.  Smith,  hon  Robt. 

Fane,  J.  Wharton,  John 

Farrand,  R.  Wilson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  M.    Woiehouse,  Ed. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Wood,  aid. 
Gordon,  Robt.  Tellebs. 

Griffiths,  J.  W.  Orde,  W. 

Gooch,  T.  S.  Western,  C.  C. 
Harvey,  D.  W. 

Cash  Payments  Bill.]  Mr.  Peel^ 
on  rising  to  move,  that  the  House  should 
aecede  to  the  amendment  introduced  by 
the  Lofds  into  the  Cash  Payments'  bill, 
observed,  that  in  the  alteration  of  their 
lordships  was  involve  no  departure  from 
the  principle  of  the  clause  upon  which  it 
was  {ounded.    By  thai  elause,  the  eplioi^ 
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was  left  to  the  Bank  of  resuming  the 
payment  of  their  notes  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm  on  the  1st  of  May  1821,  and 
the  oqly  change  made  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Lords  was,-  to  defer  that  option 
until  the  1st  of  May  1822,  this  change 
beine  deemed  necessary  to  enable  the 
Bank  more  effectually  to  prepare  for  the 
coniplete  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Mr.  Eliice  said,  lie  thought  it  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank 
to  return  to  payments  in  specie  as  soon 
as  it  mieht  be  deemed  expedient ;  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  early  as 
conyenient,  from  the  price  of  bullion  or 
other  causes,  to  discharge  imperceptibly 
(if  he  might  use  Uiat  expression)  the 
one  and  two  pound  notes,  the  bulk  of 
which  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation preyrous  to  the  entire  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  He  would  ame  to 
llie  amendment,  although  it  fell  short  of 
his  yiews,  rather  than  risk  the  clause  aK 
together.  Another  reason  for  pressing 
^e  principle  of  that  amendment  was  this, 
that  in  case  the  Bank  should  contract  its 
issues  of  paper,  while  bullion  diould  fall 
in  price  below  the  rate  at  which  tJie  Bank 
was  to  pay  its  notes,  he  could  not  con- 
oeiye  how  the  transactions  of  the  country 
were  to  be  carried  on,  if  the  Bank  was 
prohibited  from  paying  in  specie,  espe- 
cially as  gold  in  ingots  was  not  a  legal 
tend^.  Besides,  any  gold  coin  paid  into 
the  Bank  could  not  again  be  issued,  until 
the  period  mentioned  in  this  aineodmenf, 
and  thus  the  currency  of  the  country 
would  be  limited.  Another  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  the  clause  referred  to  was 
this,  that  although  it  was  proyided  by  the 
bill  that  the  Bank  should  pay  certain 
notes  in  ingots  of  gold,  there  was  no  pro- 
yision  that  those  ingots  should  be  again 
receiyed  in  payment  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Manning  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  yiews  or  the  hon.  gentleman, 
with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  leaying 
it  to  the  discretion  of^  the  Bank  to  deter- 
mine at  what  time,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  proper  to  com- 
mence the  pa3rment  of  its  notes  in  the 
conrrent  coin  of  the  realm. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday y  June  28. 

FoRBiow  EKLisTMiirr  Bill.]     Earl 

Bathwrtt  rose  to  move  that  the  bill  be 

committed.    His  lordship  observed,  that 

(VOL.  XL.) 


the  object  of  this  measure  was,  to  prevent 
his  majesty's  subjects  from  engaging  in 
foreign  service,  firom  fitting  out,  equip- 
ping, or  arming  vessels  for  warlike  opera- 
tions against  countries  at  peace  with  his 
majesty,  without  licence.  By  an  act 
passed  in. the  9th  of  George  2nd,  it  was 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for 
a  British  subject  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  any  state,  sovereign  or  potentate,  with- 
out his  majesty's  licence;  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  29th  in  the  same  reign  to 
prevent  his  majesty's  subjects  from  serv- 
mg  as  officers  under  the  French  king; 
and  in  the  9th  of  his  present  majesty  an 
act  was  nasscd  to  prevent  subjects  from 
serving  foreign  powers  without  his  licence, 
and  to  compel  the  officers  of  the  Scotch 
brigade  in  the  service  of  Holland  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 
Acts  having  the  same  object  were  also 
passed  in  Ii:eland.  It  had  been  found 
that  persons,  without  receiving  enlisting 
money  In  this  country,  went  abroad  and 
enlisted.  Thb  contrivance  was,  there- 
fore, guarded  against  by  clauses  in  the 
act  of  the  29th  ueo.  2nd,  and  the  enlist- 
ing out  of  the  country,  or  the  seducing 
or  his  majesty's  subjects  so  to  enlist,  was 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clers^y.  It 
was  pretended  that  these  laws  had  been 
framed  solely  to  prevent  enlistment  for 
the  Pretender;  but  that  such  was  not 
the  fact,  their  enactments,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  carried 
into  effisct,  showed.  It  was  certain  that 
the  act  of  the  9th  Geo.  2nd  had  been 
executed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Pretender,  against  enlistments  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Having 
stated  how  the  law  stood  at  present,  he 
had  to  explain  the  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  present  measure.  Soon 
after  the  late  peace  it  was  discovered 
that  several  British  officers  had  left  this 
country  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Insurgents  of  South  America.  While 
the  number  who  adopted  this  course  was 
small,  the  government  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  notice  their  engagements. 
When,  however,  the  number  increased, 
and  became  very  considerable,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  mark  that  such  engagements  were 
not  made  with  the  consent  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government.  It  was  accordingly 
notified  to  officers  on  half-pajr,  thikt  those 
who  enlisted  in  foreign  service,  without 
his  majesty's  licence,  wouldnot  be  entitled  ' 
to  that  naif-pay.  This  step,  however, 
(♦T) 
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had  not  ihe  detii^d  e&ct.    The  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into   the  service  of  the 
Insurgents  continued,  and  recruiting  for 
their  service  was  openly  practised  in  the 
countrv.  Soldiers  were  raised,  regiments 
formed,  uniforms  of  various  descriptions 
prepared,  considerable  bodies  openly  em* 
barked  for  South  America,  and  it  became 
nedessary  to  think  of  some  more  effectual 
means  or  prevention.    It  was  found,  that 
the  existing  laws  did  not  afford  sufficient 
means.  According  to  the  law,  any  British 
subject  enlisting  without  his   majesty's 
licence,  in  the  service   of  any  u>reign 
prince,  state,  or  potentate,  was,  on  con- 
viction, guilty  of  felonv ;  but  this  law  did 
not  apply  to  the  Soutn  American  Insur- 
ffents.    At  least  it  appeared  ver^  doubt- 
ful, whether  persons  enlisting  with  these 
Insurgents  could  come  within  the  (urovi- 
sions  of  the  law ;  and  it  was  fit  that  the 
doubts  which  existed  on    that  subject 
should  be  removed.    The   situation  in 
which  this  country  stood,  with  respect  to 
Spain  was  also  to  be  considered.   By  the 
treaty  of  1814^  Great  Britain  was  bound 
to  give  no  military  assistance   to  the 
Insurgents ;  but  sit  the  same  time  the  de- 
termination of  the  government  to  preserve 
a  strict  iieutcality  was  declared*    Now, 
the    character  of  neutrality   was,  that 
nothing  should  be  granted  to  one  partv 
which  was  not  allowed  to  the  other.    A 
proclamation  founded  upon  this  principle 
was  issued  in  1817.  By  that  proclamation 
his  majesty's  subjects  were  warned  not 
to  accept  any  commissions,  or  ^ive  any 
military  aid  to  either  of  the  belligerents. 
This  principle  of  neutrality  was  strictly 
acted  upon   by    the  government,    and 
though  some  Britbh  officers  were  serving 
by  licence  in  the  Spanish  armies,  it  was 
understood  that  they  were  not  to  serve 
against  the  Insurgents.  This  understand- 
ing had  been  ilainy  acted  upon,  and  two 
British  officers  who  were  about  ta  serve 
in.  South  America  had  been  prevented. 
As  there  were,  however,  doubts  respect* 
ing  the  power  of  applying  the  existing 
laws  to  persons  entistmg  for  the  Insur- 
gents, it  was  requisite  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment for  new  autjbority.    By  the  present 
biU  tlie  acta  of  his  late  and  present  ma- 
jesljT,  and  the  Irish  acts,  were  repealed ; 
audit  was  provided,  that  persons  enlisting 
in  foreign  service  should  on  conviction  be 
guilty,  not  of  felony  as  under  the  former 
law,  but  of  misdemeanor  only.    There 
were  other    provisions   framed    Cot  the 
purpose   of  carrying    this    object  into 
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elfect,  but  these  he  did  not  think  h  n»* 
cessary  now  to  describe*  The  supplyisff 
belligerents  «il;h  warlike  stores,  ana 
equipping  vessels  for  warlike  puqmeay 
were  also  prohibited.  With  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  bill,  he  had  heard  no  ob^ 
jection  from  any  quarter.  The  evils  ex-« 
perienced  in  commerce  from  vessels 
roaming  over  the  seas,  under  unknown 
and  unacknowledged  flags,  had  been  too 
generally  felt,  to  suppose  that  Britidi 
merchants  would  be  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  regulations;  provided  by  this  part 
of  the  bill.  The  opposition  to  the  mea^ 
sure  had,  therefore,  oeen  chiefly  confiiued 
to  the  clauses  which  are  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  enlistment  oC 
British  subjects  in  foreign  service.  In 
arguing  thb  qqestion,  he  should  confine 
himself  to  co^^ideralioaa  of  general  po* 
licy.  It  was  not,  because  he  undervalued 
the  force  of  the  particular  engagemeals 
existing  between  this  country  and  Spain 
under  the  treaty  of  IS14>  that  he  re- 
stricted himsetf  to  this  ground;  but  he 
should  (urove  the  pecessityof  Uie  proposed 
measure  totally  independient  of  the  treaty ; 
as  a  permanent^  not  as  a  temporary  mea* 
sure ;  and  if  on  general  pipmciples  the 
bill  ought  to  passy  their  lordships  would 
acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  the- 
treaty  only  rendered  the  obligation  to 
adopt  this  measure,  the  greater.  Looking^ 
then,  to  the  principles  and  grounds  of 
general  policy,  be  would  say,  that  he 
uiould  scarcely  look  for  any  other  ^lefiair 
tion  of  a  state  incapable  of  maintaininff 
the  relSitions  of  peace  and  amity  with- 
other  powers  than  this,  that  its  subjects 
made  war  at  pleasure  upon  states  with 
whom  their  government  was  at  peace^ 
and  without  any  interruptioB  from  that 
government  to  raeir  pursuits*  And  yet, 
such  had  been  for  some  time  the  actual 
situation,  of  this  country.  Let  them  pot 
the  case  of  subjects  of  this  countay  fittmg 
out  armamentS'from.  British  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  the  re* 
voited  colonies  of  another  country,  with 
which  we  were  at  peace ;  could  tnis  be 
sufiered  to  proceed^  in.  dkect  d^usnce  of 
the  neutraht^  of  the.  government  ?  But , 
put  a  case  still  stronger,  of  mi  anaament 
ntted  out  from  Britiw  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  assisting,  tne  revolted  colo- 
nies of  another  country,  but  of  nuddng 
an  attack  upon  a  place*  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  that  country;  and  by  vid- 
lenee  aeizin^  and  taking  possession  of  it. 
This  case  had  actaally  happened.    Th* 
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termhiation  of  hostilities  in  Europe  left 
ttoemployed  in  this  country  a  very  great 
number  of  military  men,  officers  and 
privates,  and  these  stimulated  probably 
by  a  principle  of  ambition,  or  the  meaner 
passion  of  avarice,  were  unfortunately 
ready  at  the  call  of  any  adventurer  to 
engage  in  war,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  the  government.  A 
person  assuming  the  title  of  sir  Oreeor 
McGregor,  had  fitted  out  an  expedition 
from  t^  ports  of  this  country,  nad  em- 
bodied a  rorce  coniposed  of  British  troops, 
and  taken  Porto  Bello,  a  place  in  tne 
peaceful  possession  of  a  Spanish  force. 
His  ships  were  Britbh,  the  equipment 
British,  and  he  arrived  off  the  Spanish 
settlement  trader  the  British  flag.  If  this 
was  done  with  respect  to  Porto  Bello, 
might  not  a  Britisn  force  in  the  same 
manner  be  sent  against  Spam  itself  ?  Was 
this  8  state  of  the  law  which  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  ?  Was  it  consistent 
with  justice  ?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
sanctioning  the  erossest  injustice  ?  Great 
Britain  professed  neutraliter,  and  yet  this 
powerful  assistance  could  oe  given  to  one 
of  die  belligerent  parties  ana  not  to  the 
other,  and  that  party  from  whom  the 
assistance  was  withheld  was  the  only  one 
to  which  this  country  was  bound  by 
treaty.  Could  such  a  state  of  the  law 
be  regarded  as  consistent  with  common 
sense,  or  common  honesty  ?  He  would 
appeal  to  what  occurred  under  similar 
circumstances  between  other  states.  In 
the  year  17i>2,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  Ghreat  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  subjects  of  neidier  power 
should  accept  commissions  in  the  service 
of  any  prince  or  state  at  war  wi^  the 
other.  How  was  this  treaty  executed  ? 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  this 
country  and  France,  did  the  United 
States  permit  aid  to  be  given  to  our 
enemy  ?  No,  they  passed  a  law  for  secur- 
mg  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  at  first, 
for  two  years  only,  at  the  termination  of 
which  tlie  act  was  made  perpetual.  By 
that  act  any  American  citizen  accepting 
a  commission  or  enlisting  in  the  amues  of 
8  prince  or  state  at  war  with  another 
power,  with  whidi  the  United  States 
were  at  peace— concerned  in  equipping 
or  arming  vessels  for  the  aid  of  such 
prince  or  state,  was  declared  guilty  of  a 
nigh  misdemeanori  and  made  subject  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  The  act  also 
provided  agamst  any  augmentation  of  the 


crews  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  either 
partVf  which  might  be  in  the  waters  of 
the  United  Stateii,  and  iigain^t  any  expe- 
dition being  fitted  out  in  fkvour  of  eitner 
belligerent ;  which  were  declared  ofiences, 
subject  likewise  to  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  In  this  way  had  the 
United  States  acted  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  this  country  and 
France :  let  him  now  ask,  what  conduct 
the  same  government  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  di&rences  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies?  The  United  States 
were  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  wished  to 
preserve  a  neutrality ;  but  ships,  equipped 
and  armed  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  sailed  to  aid  the  Insurgents.  The 
government  wished  to  stop  tnem,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  very  same  sort  of 
difficulty  existed  there  as  here.  The 
existing  law  only  provided  against  aid 
being  given  to  any  prince,  potentate,  or 
state;  and  was  silent  with  respect  to 
countries  in  the  situation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  American  legislature 
wished  to  realize  the  neutrality  they  pro- 
fessed, and  in  1818  passed  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  provisions  or  the  act  of  1792  to 
every  description  of  slate  or  power, 
wheUier  regularly  recognised  or  not. 
This  was.  ^at  had  been  done  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  measure  of  similar 
equality  was  proposed  to  be  enacted  by 
the  present  bill.  It  was  our  duty  to  make 
our  neutrality  real,  and  not  to  allow  the 
one  party  to  receive  advantages  denied  to 
the  other.  We  must  either  give  assist- 
ance to  both  parties,  or  refuse  it  to  both ; 
there  was  no  alternative  but  this.  It  was, 
therefore,  for  their  lordships  lo  consider 
which  course  they  would  aaopt.  For  his 
part,  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  on  the 
principles  or  general  policy,  that  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  this  country  to  allow 
troops  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  bellige- 
rents with  whom  we  mi^ht  happen  to  be 
at  peace.  It  could  neither  be  for  the 
interest  or  the  honour  of  the  country 
thus  to  allow  British  subjects  to  discard 
their  allegiance.  In  the  whole  of  what 
he  had  said,  dieir  lordships  wodd  per- 
ceive that  he  had  put  aside  the  consider- 
ation of  the  existing  obligations  by  which 
the  country  was  bound  to  Spain — ^not 
that  he  did  not  regard  those  obligations 
as  of  ffreat  importance,  btit  because  he 
thought  it  sumcient  to  rest  the  whole 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue  on  general 
policy,  and  the  obvious  interests  of  the 
countiy.    If  their  lordships  thought  it 
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would  be  a  wise  policy  to  permit  enlist 
ments  for  two  beliigerents,  they  would  of 
course  throw  out  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  was  impressed,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  such  enlistments  ought  not 
to  be  permitted,  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  this  measure  their  support.  It 
had  been  contended  by  some,  that  the 
liberty  of  entering  into  foreign  service, 
in  time  of  peace,  would  be  advantageous, 
by  aflTording  British  subjects  a  field  for 
the  display  of  their  enterprise  and  spirit. 
It  was  said,  "  Repeal  the  existing  laws, 
permit  enlistment  in  the  service  of  both 
belligerents,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  one  British  subject  who  will  enter 
into  the  service  of  ms  Catholic  Majesty, 
a  thousand  will  join  the  Insurgents.** 
Now,  if  this  were  really  the  case,  could 
the  repeal  of  these  laws  be  a  measure  of 
neutrality  ?  Would  it  not  be  deliberately 
affording  effectual  aid  to  the  one  party, 
and  none  to  the  other  ?  That  could  only 
be  a  measure  of  neutrality  which  carried 
with  it  no  partiality  to  either  party.  Their 
lordships  also  would  not  fail  to  reflect, 
that  the  same  measure  which  we  dealt 
o  Jt  to  other  countries  might  be  returned 
upon  ourselves.  If  such  a  principle  of 
the  law  were  founded  in  laifness  and 
justice,  let  it  be  openly  avowed  and 
adopted;  but  if  it  rested  on  injustice, 
God  forbid  that  any  views  of  interest 
should  induce  this  country ^o  act  upon  it. 
Suppose  this  country  at  war  with  ano- 
ther state,  or  with  some  part  of  our  own 
dominions,  and  Fiance,  during  the  con- 
test a  neutral  power ;  what  would  their 
lordships  think  if  France  allowed  troops 
to  be  enlisted  in  her  territory,  and 
embarked  in  her  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  British  territory,  or  acting 
against  the  forces  of  this  country  ?  What 
would  the  British  merchants,  who  peti- 
tioned against  this  bill,  say,  if  they  saw 
expeditions  sailing  from  French  ports  to 
attack  the  sources  of  our  commerce  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world?  He  was 
afraid  we  should  not  be  much  benefitted 
by  its  being  left  to  the  option  of  French 
onicers  to  engage  on  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  opinions ;  nor  did 
he  expect  that  our  navigation  would  be 
much  benefitted  by  having  the  power  of 
engaging  French  ships*  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  we  were  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  our  own  colonies.  That  was  a  mis- 
fortune we  had  once  experiencedi  and. 
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during  that  contest,  many  persons  in  thig 
country  were  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  waa 
lawful ;  but  whatever  differences  of  opl-. 
nion  prevailed  respecting  the  questions  in 
dispute,  all  parties  united  in  condemning 
the  interference  of  France.  Such  a  law 
fi&  that  now  contended  for  would,  how- 
ever, give  the  subjects  of  France  the 
right  of  interfering,  while  their  govern- 
ment remamed  at  peace  with  this  country* 
If,  in  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence, 
France,  who  had,  like  ourselves,  plenty 
of  half-pay  officers  who  would  be  glad  to 
be  employed,  and  plenty  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  would  be  eager  also  to  be 
employed,  should,  whilst  professing  the 
most  perfect  neutrality,  allow  these 
officers  and  soldiers  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  our  revolted  colonies,  and 
vessels  for  the  same  service  to  be  fitted 
out  in  her  ports,  would,  it  be  very  grati« 
fying  to  us  to  be  told  by  the  Frenda  go«r 
vernment,  <<  we  permit  you  in  the  s^^ne 
way  to  employ  our  officers,  to  enlist  our 
soldiers,  to  ^ht  vour  battles  with  your 
colonists,  and  to  nt  out  our  vessels  foe 
the  same  service,  but  unfortunately  yeur 
cause  is  so  unpopular  in  France,  and  the. 
cause  of  liberty  has  so  much  the  ascend- 
ant, that  not  a  man  will  enlist  under  your 
banners,  nor  a  vessel  be  furnished  to  you 
by  its  owners"— could  this  for  a  single 
moment  be  considered  as  a  neutrality  ? 
and  yet  this  was  what  had  been  proposed 
by  those  who  had  opposed  this  bill,  to  be 
the  conduct  to  be  adopted  on  our  part. 
The  only  course,  he  contended,  of  main- 
taining neutrality  was,  to  prohibit  the  sub* 
jects  of  the  country  firom  entering  into 
the  service  of  either  of  the  belligerents, 
and  to  do  this  the  present  bill  became . 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  British 
subjects  ttom  entering  into  the  service  of 
the  Insurgents,  in  the  same  manner  a^^ 
they  were  ahready  prevented  by  law  from 
entering  into  the  service  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  without  the  licence  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  volunteering  for  the  service 
of  foreign  states,  which  took  place  under 
queen  ElizabeUi,  and  in  the  two  subse- 

2 uent  reigns,  could  establish  no  prece-^ 
ent  against  that  general  pqlicy.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  armaments  were 
for  the  defence  of  Protestants.  The 
political  interests  of  Europe  were  divided 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  and 
as  every  war.  then  waged,  bore  more  or 
Jess  rererence  to  the  creeds  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  it' was  the  policy  of  Eliza- 
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beth  not  to  discourage  such  of  her  sub* 
jects  as  thought  proper  to  do  so,  from 
embarking  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  continent.  But  did  she  suffer 
at  the  same  time  the  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land or  of  Ireland  to  prepare  expeditions 
in  favour  of  Philip  of  Spain,  or  of  any 
other  CathoUc  Prince  ?  Whatever  volun- 
teering then  was  permitted  was  in  direct 
conformity  with  the  principles,  policy, 
and  wishes  of  the  queen.  Let  their  lord- 
ships look  also  to  the  reigns  of  James  and 
of  Charles.  Hie  system  ef  volunteering 
in  time  of  peace  was  then  permitted ;  but 
it  was  on  one  side  only,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  state.  He,  however,  would 
not  say  how  far  that  policy  was  well  or 
ill  manifested.  With  respect  to  James, 
it  was  known  that  Philip  of  Spaid  had 
assembled  an  armv  of  upwards  of  30,000 
men  in  Brussels,  w  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing  the  elector  of  the  Patatinate,  who 
bad  married  James's  daughter,  from  his 
states.  James  se»t  emissaries  to  Brus- 
sels, to  ascertain  the  objects  of  those 
military  preparations,  and  to  i^pprise 
Philip  that  if  thev  were  intended  to  be 
employed  against  his  son*in*law,  he  could 
not  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the 
contest.  On  that  occasion^  a  British 
regiment,  consisting  of  2,400  men,  volun- 
teered to  go  to  the  defence  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. War  was  not  then  absolutely  de- 
<;lared  by  Philip,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  before  this  regiment  had 
volunteered  for  foreign  service,  James 
had  expressed  his  feelings  in  fitvour  of 
the  cause  the  volunteers  bad  espoused, 
and  this  force,  although  nominally  com- 
posed of  volunteers,  was  yet  in  a  great 
degree  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
A  parliament  was  soon  after  called,  which 
assigned  funds  for  their  maintenance,  and 
gave  permission  to  raise  more  troops  for 
the  promotion  of  this  war.  But  would 
any  one  pretend  that  tliis  was  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  or  that  became  a 
British  monarch?  This  was  the  first 
public  event  in  which  James  was  engaged, 
and  it  became  him  to  act  with  energy 
and  firmness.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  being  the  first 
sovereign  who  had  united  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  much  was  expected 
from  the  union  of  their  combined  strength, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  his  power ;  but  what 
did  he  do  ?  He  merely  permitted  those 
2,100  men  to  volunteer  for  ^e  defence  6f 


his  sonin-law,  against  an  army  of  S1,(K)0 
men,  and  by  this  act  he  disgraced  him* 
self  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  showed 
Philip  pUunly  with  what  humility  he 
would  bear  to  be  insulted.  James  showed 
that  he  had  neither  the  policy  of  a  states- 
man, the  tactics  of  a  soldier,  the  feelings 
of  a  parent,  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  yet  it  was  by  reference  to  his  con- 
duct that  the  principle  of  allowing  sub- 
jects thus  to  volunteer  was  sought  to  be 
defended.^ — His  unhappy  son,  Charles,' 
had  permitted  6,000  British  troops  to 
enter  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
when  that  warrior  entered  Germany,  and 
for  this  permission  it  was  secretly  stipu- 
lated by  Charles  that  Gustavus  should 
restore  his  brother-in-law,  the  Elector,  to 
the  Palatinate.  This  engagement  was 
kept  secret  for  fear  of  offending  the  em- 
peror. The  latter,  however,  did  not 
resent  the  conduct  of  Charles  in  per*  - 
mitting  6,000  British  subjects  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  for 
fear  of  bringmff  down  on  him  the  whole 
force  of  the  British  empire.  Gustavus, 
however,  forgot  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
and  Charles  recalled  his  subiects ;  but  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  stipulati<m 
with  Gustavus  made  public,  he  did  not 
remonstrate  against  the  non-ftilfilment  of 
the  treaty.  It  was  impossible  to  speak 
with  harshness  of  the  errors  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince.  Whatever  they  might  . 
have  been,  he  atoned  for  them  by  his 
melancholy  fistte,  but  it  might  be  per- 
mitted him  to  say,  that  the  unfortunate 
Charles  was  ever  too  ready  to  be  diverted 
from  the  direct  course  of  action  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  difficulties.  Difficulties 
too  he  had  to  encounter,  for  he  was  en- 
gased  in  the  only  conflict  in  which  a 
British  monarch  need  entertain  fear, 
namely,  a  war  against  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects.  He  noight  have  persisted  with 
confidence  in  any  foreiffn  war,  if  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.  The  noble 
earl  then  commented  at  some  length 
upon  the  impolicy  of  such  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment,.and  alluded  to  a  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  James,  when  pri- 
vate volunteering  was  permitted,  even 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  when  the  truce 
had  expired  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  James  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  his  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  Infanta  and  Prince 
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Charles; and  t4>  gratify  the  court  of  Spain, 
he  gave  i>ermi88ion  to  rai«e  4,000  men  in 
his  dominions  for  the  Spanish  serTice,  to 
be  employed  against  the  Dutch.  Thus 
was  Great  Britain  aiding  the  country  it 
was  most  her  interest  to  oppose,  and  de- 
pressing that  which  it  was  most  her  in* 
terest  to  assist.  When  thus  this  system 
was  seen  employed  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  ought  it  to  be  left 
to  be  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  indi- 
▼idualsi  and  not  be  placed  in  the  power 
of  the  Crowd,  to  be  exercised  by  tlie 
advice  of  its  responsible  BiiBisters? 
Would  the  House  upon  such  authorities 
refuse  their  concurrence  in  the  present 
biD?  It  might  be  contended,  diat  if  the 
vpiunteering  was  permitted  to  go  on 
^Ibout  the  licence  of  his  majesty,  or  any 
encouragement  from  the  government, 
this  country  would  not  be  responsible  to 
Spain ;  but  the  principle  in  such  cases  he 
understood  to  be  this,  that  every  gorem* 
n^rat  was  responsible  Co  the  states  with 
wbom  it  was  at  peace  for  all  acts  of 
hps^ty  committed  by  its  subjects.  If 
tl^en  the  Crown  wis  respoimbk  for  the 
a^ts  of  its  subjects,  was  it  not  consistent 
with  erery  pnnciple  of  the  consUtution 
to  m^ke  the  adrisers  of  the  Crown  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  that  force 
mich  might  become  the  means  of  in* 
volving  the  nation  in  disputes  with  other 
governments?  In  Eneland  the  people 
were  jealous,  and  jusUv  jealous,  of  the 
existence  of  any  army  without  the  author* 
ity  of  parliament;  they  would  not  even 
aUow  the  employment  of  foreign  officers 
iu  our  army  in  tune  of  peace ;  and  was  it 
consistent  with  that  spirit  of  caution  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  or  liberty  which  dic- 
tated such  vigihince,  to  permit  an  army 
-to  be  raised  within  the  country  by  a 
foreign  power  without  the  permission  of 
parliament,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  consequently  without  aily  of 
the  securities  that  were  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  ?  Parliament  should 
be  cautious,  lest  in  its  anxie^  to  permit 
British  subjects  to  fight  for  m  liberties 
of  others,  they  shovud  adopt  or  recog- 
nize principles  injurious  to  their  own. 
Professing  as  it  did  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  this  country  ought  to  act 
fairly  and  impartially  by  both  parties* 
To  prohibit  assistance  to  either  was  the 
best  way  of  preserving  that  impartiality, 
and  of  preventing  acts  which  might  com- 
promise the  honour,  or  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation*    In  the  con* 
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fidence  that  their  loniships  wouM  agrae 
with  him,  tet  the  bill  under  their  consi* 
deration  was  founded  in  justice,  strength- 
ened bv  expediency,  he  would  now  move 
that  it  be  committed. 

Lord  Holkmd  beiean  by  remarking  on 
the  great  variety  d  motives  that  have 
been  adduced  lor  passing  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  the  great  variety  of 
grounds  on  which  its  policy  was  defended, 
if  in  the  transactions  between  man  and 
man  in  ordinary  Ufe  we  found  a  person 
who  stated  various  and  contradictory  mo« 
tives  for  a  particttlar  action  of  life,  his 
conduct  would  lead  to  the  suspicion,  that 
those  allesed  motives  were  mere  pre- 
tence*, and  diat  the  real  motive  was  con* 
ccaled«  I^  in  addition  to  the  variety  and 
incoMistency  of  his  statements,  we  found 
diat  he  accounted  for  his  conduct  on 
ffreunds  of  so  romantic  a  nature,  as  in- 
dicated the  abecnce  of  all  our  usual  feel- 
ings, and  a  neglect  of  our  mpst  cherished 
iatevests,  it  would  not  be  nncbaritable  to 
imagine,  that  he  not  only  aimed  at  con- 
cealment, but  that  hia  real  motive,  if  dis- 
closed, was  of  too  odious  a  character  to 
be  openly  avowed  and  defended.  Now, 
when  he  reooUected  the  course  pursued 
respeotuig  this  measure,  he  could  not  but 
feet  that  the  above  description  applied  to 
it.  When  he  recollected  what  happened 
more  particularly  in  another  place,  where 
it  was  in^odeced  on  the  ground  of  cor- 
recting an  anomaly  in  our  criminal  law, 
by  persons  that  opposed  themselves  to 
an^  revision  or  improvement  of  the  cri- 
minal code,  he  could  not  but  suspect  the 
alleged  motive.  That  ground  was  afler- 
warda  deserted,  as  being  found  too  nar- 
row for  the  superstructure  to  be  raised 
upon  it ;  and  then  we  were  told  that  the 
measure  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  neutrality.  Subsequently  it 
nad  been  discovered  that  this  foundation 
was  still  too  confined,  and  now  the  House 
was  called  upon  to  adopt  the  measure  be- 
fore it,  because  the  country  was  pledged 
to  it  by  the  modification  introduced  into 
our  practice  by  the  stipulation  of  a  par-' 
ticular  treaty,  which  was  completely  at 
variance  with  the  argument  in  its  favour 
drawn  from  the  principles  of  neutrality. 
Their  lordships  would  observe,  that  this 
last  position  was  inconsistent  with  the 
argument  of  neutrality,  for  if  the  article 
of  the  treaty  bore  the  interpretation  which 
the  noble  earl  had  given,  it  was  not  to 
support  our  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tenoing  partjesi  but  to  give  one  a  decided 
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advantage  above  the  other  that  the  mea* 
^introduced.  It  had  been  said  that 


sure 


the  interests  of  this  country  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  the 
noble  earl  himself  seemed  to  mamtain  the 
same  opinion  in  his  reasonings  from  ana- 
logy ;  but  if  it  was  against  the  commercial 
interests  of  England  that  the  bill  should 
pass,  it  was  still  more  decidedly  against 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  cut  it  was 
maintained  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
supported  as  enforcing  the  principles  of 
justice  and  preserving  the  national  ho« 
nour.  He  would  afterwards  examine  the 
nature  and  force  of  this  plea ;  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  sufficient  to  mention  it,  to 
show  that  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
ether  grounds  on  which  the  bill  had  been 
defended,  and  contained  a  principle  of  so 
unusual  a  kind,  as  rendered  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  advanced  it  doubtful.  If 
any  part  of  the  measure  was  reasonable 
and  just,  he  was  willing  to  adopt  it, 
though  he  objected  to  the  unreasonable 
time  at  which  it  was  brought  forward. 
In  this  temper  he  concurred  in  those 
clauses  of  me  bill  which  repealed  the 
statutes  of  the  9th  and  29th  of  Geo.  2nd. 
He  did  so,  not  because  those  acts  were 
found  oppressive  in  practice,  or  because 
thev  were  in  any  way  founded  on  prin- 
ciples like  those  of  the  present  measure. 
There  appeared  nothing  in  their  enact- 
ments or  in  their  history  to  show  that 
they  had  been  passed  to  preserve  our 
neutrality,  or  that  their  operation  had 
been  found  necessary  for  tnat  purpose. 
He  believed  there  was  great  trutn  in  the 
statement  of  those  who  accounted  for 
their  enactment  from  a  fear  of  the  IH*e- 
tender,  and  a  desire  to  prevent  British 
subjects  from  being  embodied  under  his 
standard.  The  latter  of  those  acts,  it 
should  likewise  be  remembered,  was 
passed  in  the  view  of  a  war.  The  noble 
earl  had,  indeed,  mentioned  one  instance 
in  which  they  had  been  executed,  uncon- 
nected with  the  Pretender,  and  that  was 
in  the  case  of  some  persons  enlisting  into 
the  Prussian  service.  This  only  showed 
that  as  the  acts  were  passed  when  war  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  that  their 
object  was,  to  prevent  our  subjects  from 
joining  a  foreign  force  when  their  services 
were  remiired  at  home.  Such  was  the 
object  of  the  acts  which  contained  no- 
thing from  beginning  to  end  which  could 
be  interpreted  into  the  reco^ition  of  a 
right  In  forei^  countries  to  demand  fi'om 
us  the  adoption  of  such  a  law.    He  came 


now  to  the  question,  whether  the  preser- 
vation of  the  principles  of  neutrality  re- 
quired the  enactment  of  the  present  mea- 
sure ?  And  here  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
heard  some  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  that  related  to  that  part 
of  the  subject  with  no  little  surprise. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  noble 
lord  would  have  had  recourse  to  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica for  authority  on  the  Uiw  of  nation^, 
for  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality? Nay,  who  would  have  thought 
that  he  would  have  set  aside  all  former 
precedents  and  condemned  all  former 
legislation  at  home,  to  exalt  this  new  au- 
thority? Not  satisfied  with  impudng 
cowardice  and  baseness  to  James  the 
1st,  he  seemed,  at  least  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  his  arguments,  to  impute 
want  of  faith  to  all  the  kings  of  England 
in  their  transactions  with  other  govern- 
ments, and  a  total  inaptitude  to  maintain 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  It  was 
however  a  misfortune,  so  far  as  the  fate 
of  the  argument  was  concerned,  that 
those  monarchs,  whether  they  consulted 
German  jurists  or  took  their  knowledge 
from  any  other  source,  did  actually  main- 
tain  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
more  success,  and  during  lorrgei:  periods, 
than  the  politicians  of  later  times.  Not 
only  James  Ist,  however,  who  was  cen- 
sured by  the  noble  earl  for  his  pacific 
temper;  and  Charles  Ist,  so  strangely 
blamed  and  eulogized  in  the  same  breath ; 
but  all  the  monarchs  of  England,  up  to 
the  year  1736,  suffered  in  comparison 
with  this  new  oracle;  and  3^t  they  had 
contrived,  without  any  law  of  neutrality, 
to  maintain  peace  longer  than  those  who 
had  succeeded  them.  He  would  venture 
by  the  way  to  suggest  to  the  noble  earl, 
that  the  love  of  peace  manifested  b^ 
James  1st,  was  more  advantageous  to  his 
people  than  the  opposite  disposition  that 
of  late  had  guided  the  councils  of  this 
country.  In  speaking  of  the  policy  of 
Charles  1st,  the  noble  earl  professed  a 
desire  to  use  no  h^sh  expression  towards 
that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  yet  could 
there  be  a  censure  more  severe— could 
there  be  a  statement  more  destructive  of 
his  character  than  what  had  fallen  from* 
the  noble  earl,  who  allowed  that  he  was 
not  sincere  in  his  conduct ;  that  he  pri- 
vately opposed  those  whom  he  pubhcly 
professed  to  favour ;  that  he  made  pro- 
mises of  neutrality,  and  broke  them  to* 
suit  his  convenience?   The  noble  earl*s 
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profession  of  forbearance  and  lenity  as* 
sorted  ill  with  his  enumeration  of  facts. 
He  *'  wished  not  to  speak  harshly  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch,'  while  with  the  same 
breath  he  mentioned  that  he  made  war 
on  his  own  subjects,  and  deceived  his  al* 
lies ;  that  he  was  insincere  in  his  foreign 
politics,  and  a  tyrant  and  a  despot  at 
home.  All  this  was  called  not.  speaking 
harshly  of  the  monarch  whose  conduct 
was  alluded  to.  As  an  argument  in  fa? 
vour  of  the  present  bill,  the  noble  lord 
had  said,  that  if  it  was  not  passed  we 
could  not  preserve  our  neutrality.  Now, 
he  (lord  Holland^  would,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain,  that  the  existing  laws  were 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  He  would 
even  run  the  hazard  of  standing  up  for  the 
prerogative  in  this  case  agamst  the  noble 
earl.  And  in  doing  so,  he  would  speak 
not  from  the  dicta  of  German  jurists 
r  whose  authority,  by  the  way,  he  was  far 
from  treating  witn  disrespect  f,  but  on  the 
experience  of  six  centuries.  There  was  an 
evident  fallacy  that  ran  through  the  whole 
of  the  noble  earl's  reasoning,  namely,  that 
tlie  act  of  individuals  was  the  act  of  the 
government.  The  noble  earl  had  asked 
in  one  part  of  his  argument  if  foreigners 
who  joined  a  belligerent  had  belligerent 
rights.  The  reply  was  easy— they  had 
no  rights  but  those  of  the  party  whom  they 
assisted.  The  noble  earl  had  stated,  that 
there  was  a  person  who  called  himself  sir 
Gregor  Macgregor,  who  had  under  Bri- 
tish colours  taken  a  Spanish  town.  Now, 
with  regard  to  this  person's  title,  he  might 
assume  any  one  he  chose,  and  if  he  acted 
under  the  British  flag,  this  bill  would  not 
prevent  hlra,  as  it  merely  affected  those 
enlisting  in  foreign  service.  He  (lord 
Holland)  would  agree  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  encourage  such  enter* 
prises.  He  agreed,  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  war  on  either  of  the  parties ;  and  he 
admitted  that  impartiality  constituted  neu- 
trality. A  sovereign  might  be  called  upon 
by  one  belligerent  party  with  whom  he 
was  in  alliance,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  entering  into  the  service  of  its  ene- 
my, so  as  to  be  employed  against  it.  The 
sovereigjn  might  issue  his  proclamation,  | 
prohibiting  his  subjects  from  enlisting ;  I 
and  if  they  did  so  auer  that  proclamation, 
they  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  might  be  punished  accord- 
ingly. But  this  was  all  that  a  belligerent 
state  could  ask.  It  could  not  demand  ^ 
from  the  sovereign  a  change  in  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  his  dominions,  or  a  modifica< 
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tioQ  of  them,  to  suit  its  convenience. 
The  noble  earl  had  said,  **  Look  to  the 
United  States,  and  see  what  they  have 
done ;''  but  he  had  not  adverted  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  power  of  theexecutive 
in  this  country  and  the  American  union. 
The  president  of  the  United  States  had 
not  the  power  like  the  sovereign  of  Eng«i 
land,  of  making  peace  and  war;  and  tliere- 
fore,  as  the  executive  had  not  the  right  of 
enforcing  peace,  a  foreign  state  had  the 
right  of  demanding  a  law  from  the  l^s- 
lature  to  prevent  war.  The  example  of 
the  Unitea  States  was  therefore  no  pre- 
cedent for  us,  where  the  prerogative  al- 
ready possessed  the  right  which  a  parti- 
cular law  was  there  requisite  to  confer. 
But  though  the  bill  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  was,  in  his  opinion, 
inexpedient  and  impolitic,  and  though  so 
fiu*  from  serving  the  purpose  of  neutrah'ty, 
it  afforded  great  advantages  to  one  side ; 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  Umt  it  was  a  bill 
which  their  lordships  had  not  the  power 
to  pass.  They  hadf  the  power.  All  that 
he  contended  for  was,  that  the  question 
was  a  question  of  expediency,  and  not  a 
point  of  duty  arising  out  of  our  situation 
as  neutrals  and  our  relations  with  foreign 
states.  The  noble  earl,  in  recurring  to 
ancient  usages,  had  found  out  that  the 
state  of  things  was  so  different  when  the 
chief  instances  of  enlisting  into  foreign 
service  took  place,  that  Uie  precedent 
could  not  apply  at  present ;  he  had  found 
out  that  the  kings  of  this  country  were 
obliged  to  support  the  Protestant  cause 
against  Catholic  sovereigns,  however 
much  they  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
those  sovereigns.  He  had  even  appeared 
to  maintain,  that  what  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  neutrality  if  done  by  individuals, 
was  no  such  breach  when  connived  at  or 
authorized  by  the  government.  In  pur- 
suing his  argument,  he  had  made  the 
strange  admission,  an  admission  not  very 
creditable  to  our  ally,  that  though  the 
acts  of  George  2nd  were  repealed,  Spain 
would  not  be  able  to  get  a  man,  while 
numbers  would  continue  to  flock  to  the 
standard  of  the  Independents.  It  thus 
appeared  that  if  we  admitted  both  parties 
to  equal  rights,  we  could  have  no  neutra- 
lity. It  was  now  stated  that  we  had  many 
of  our  subjects  in  the  ranks  of  the  South 
Americans,  and  it  was  evident  therefore 
that  the  present  measure  would  operate 
partially  against  them.  Thus  we  must 
h|tve  partiiuity  on  one  side  or  the  other ; 
but  the  partiality  of  the  former  case. re- 
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jolted  fVom  our  ancietat  law  and  the  feel* 
ings  of  individuals ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it 
would  result  from  the  proposed  enact* 
ment,  and  the  unwise  counsels  of  ministers. 
He  came  now  to  make  an  observation  or 
two  on  the  pretence  stated  for  the  licence 
to  enter  foreign  service,  in  the  times  im« 
mediately  succeedinff  the  Reformation. 
The  noble  earl  said,  that  such  licence  was 
given  to  support  the  Protestant  mterest. 
Did  the  noble  earl,  who  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Catholics,  and  who  believed  that  one 
of  their  tenets  was,  to  keep  no  faith  with 
heretics,  not  see  that  the  tendency  of  his 
observations  was,  to  affix  a  similar  stigma 
on  the  Protestants,  and  to  admit  that  the 
Protestants  kept  no  faith  with  Catholics  ? 
He  had  stated,  that  through  these  means 
the  balance  of  power  was  prieservtsd.  Was 
there  formerly  a  balance  of  power,  and 
was  theiie  none  now,  after  all  our  boasted 
successes,  after  expending  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  apd  after  imposing  taxes 
that  almost  ground  the  people  to  dust? 
But  he  did  not  see  to  what  the  observation 
about  the  Protestants  tended.  Reverting 
to  the  principle  of  neutrality^  he  con- 
tended tnat  the  opinions  of  the  oest  jurists 
were  all  in  &vour  of  that  system  which 
the  noble  earl  had  called  a  new  one ;  the 
example  of  all  nations  was  on  the  same 
side.  The  noble  earl  had  quoted  James 
the  1st,  but.he  had  omitted  to  notice  the 
treaty  of  1604*,  by  which  the  king  en- 
gaged not  to  grant  any  assistance  to  the 
enemies  of  Spain.  When  it  was  objected 
on  the  part  of  Spain  that  the  English  did 
afford  assistance  to  their  enemies,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  at  the  same  time  for 
aid,  the  answer  of  the  government  was, 
that  the  kine  would  not  assist  either  party. 
It  contained  none  of  the  extravagant  rant 
and  va^ue  jargon  about  Protestants,  by 
which  the  present  measure  was  attempted 
to  be  justined,  nor  did  the  statesmen  of 
that  period  deem  it  expedient  to  alter  the 
law.  A  similar  reply  was  made  in  defence 
of  the  Dutch  subjects,  who  entered  the 
service  of  the  bishop  of  Munster.  But 
those  nught  be  reckoned  old  precedents. 
He  would  therefore  direct  the  noble  earl's 
view  to  what  took  place  so  lately  as  1791. 
Did  no  persons  then  from  this  country 
enter  into  foreign  service  ?  He  would  read 
an  extract  from  the  Annual  Register  of 
that  year^  which  was,  he  allowed,  an  ano- 
nymous work,  but  was  reported  to  be 
written  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and  by  a  friend  of  his  own  (Dr. 
Lawrence),  not  much  inferior  m  political 
(VOL.  XL.)  -    .. 


knowledge  to  himself.    The  passage  he 
would  quote  referred  to  the  assistance  lent 
to  the  Low  Countries ;  and  said,  that  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  was  at  all  times 
common,  had  led  a  number  of  English  gen- 
tlemen thither  to  assist  their  neighbours : 
and  as  the  court  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Hiinistry  were  not  supposed  to  be  adverse 
to  the  project,  they  were  allowed  to  go 
unmolested.     They  were  received  with 
open  arms,  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  appointed  to  commands,  and  as 
many  of  tnem  were  possessed  of  consi- 
derable influence  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, they  were  enabled  to  raise  a  body  of 
'  men  under  the  title  of  the  British  Legion, 
which  was  altogether  composed  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.    As  he  spoke  solely  for 
the  cause  of  truth,  he  did  not  mean  to 
urffe  any  thing  beyond  its  just  value ;  he 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  a  great 
dictum  upon  the  law  of  nations,  but  it 
showed  now  the  doctrine  of  enlistments 
in  foreign  service  was  received  by  wise 
and  able  men  formerly.    He  might  even 
allude  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  would  affect  Spain 
itself,  where  there  were  formerly  wnolc 
regiments  of  English  subjects.    He  Fas 
afraid  that  he  had  said  too  much  on  the 
subject  of  usage  and  authority.  He  would 
now  go  on  to  state  the  dangers  that  mi^ht 
result  from  this  new  doctrine  of  neutrality. 
If  what  the  noble  earl  proposed  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  neutrality,   he  had  np 
hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  was  a  duty 
which  must  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience to  all  the  free  countries  in  the 
world.    If  it  was  a  duty  whiph  we  took 
upon  ourselves  to  prevent  individuals  from 
engaging  in  any  foreign  jieryice,  nations 
at  war  with  whom  ^e  had  concluded  trear 
ties  of  amity,  pight  demand  the  execution 
of  that  duty.    "Diey  might  come  and  say, 
*<  You  have  signed  a  treaty  with  us,  you 
have  issued  a  proclamation  to  enforce  the 
stipulations  of  that  treaty;  this  procla- 
mation has  not  been  effectual,  and  lord 
Castlereagh  told  us  at  Congress,  that  no- 
thing else  could  be  done  without  a  law; 
but  we  find  that  no  law  has  been  pass- 
ed, that  troops  go. out  to  join  our  enemies, 
and  that  all  your  promises  have  been  &1- 
sified.    We  have  therefore  a  right  to  call 
upon  you  to  change  your  laws,  to  fulfil 
your  treaties,  and  to  make  your  promises 
valid.**  As  sopi^  as  the  present  law  should 
be  passed,  and  found  to  be  ineffectual, 
the  king  of  Spain  might  come  forward, 
backed  by  the  Amphictionic  council  of 
'(4-U)  -  - 
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Europe,  the  assembled   Congress,    and 
say,    "  I  find  you  have  not  yet  done 
enough,  and  you  must  do  more  to  secure 
the    fulfilment  of  your  engagements," 
Ministers  might  then  find,  that  to  make 
the  laws  effectual  a  police  should  be  esta« 
blished,  new  and  extraordinary  powers 
should  be  granted  to  the  executive,  emi^ 
gration  should  be  prohibited,  and  the 
state  converted  into  a  prison  for  the  coti^ 
finement  of  its  subjects  (as  it  had  been 
expresseu  by  one  of  the  German  jurists^, 
••  Ubi  civitas  est  career."    But  even  this 
might  not  be  sufficient:    some  persons 
might  even  still  escape  to  join  tne  ene- 
mies of  Spain  ;  and  the  character  of  its 
monarch  might  be  abused  in  England. 
Pressing  on  the  yielding  disposition  of 
bur  government,  the  monarch  of  Spain 
might  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  telling  them,  **  You  are  too  free ; 
vou  have  a  press  which  does  not  spare  even 
kings :  while  your  present  liberty  exists, 
you  cannot  prevent  that  abuse,  and  you 
must  therefore  abolish  your  liberty,  as  the 
onl^  means  of  preserving  your  neutrality." 
This,  it  was  true,  might  sound  so  extra- 
vagantly, that  no  minister  in  this  country 
would  listen  to  it,  but  when  they  had 
sanctioned  a  principle  against  themselves, 
by  what  argument  could  they  refuse  this 
further  concession?   He  was  the  more 
opposed  to  the  present  bill,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  it  was  only  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  measures  whidi  seemed  to  be  in 
contemplation;   and  that  it   went  pari 
jur§   with    another  obnoxious  act,  the 
Alien  act.    He  would  not  proceed  one 
step  further  in  such  a  policy.     As  an 
Englishman,  as  a  firiend  to  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  as  a  fHend  to  the  happy  con- 
stitution under  which  we  lived,  ne  could 
cot  permit  the  question  to  pass  without 
entering  his  protest  against  it.    It  would 
be  superfluous  to  answer  the  argument  for 
agreeing  to  the  present  bill,  derived  from 
the  existence  of  our  treaty  with  Spain. 
The  words  of  the  treaty,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  the  foreign  secretary  of  state 
himse^  merely  referred  to  arms  and  war- 
like stores ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  de- 
scription of  a  soldier  to  bring  him  under 
the  description  of  arms  and  warlike  stores. 
It  wa»  well  loiown  at  Congress,  tlmt 
that  treaty  had  no  reference  to  enlist- 
moent,  and  t)iat  its  deHciency  was  com- 
plained of  to  the  British  minister  there. 
These  arguments  were  not,  he  admitted, 
foftcient  to  make  us  reject  the  bill.    We 
might  improve  our  laws^  althoi^  the 
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change  ou^t  not  to  be  dictated  by  ft>« 
rcigners.    The  question  was  one  merely 
of  expediency  and  policy,  whidi  we  were 
at  perfect  liberty  to  support  or  oppose, 
on  the  sole  ground  of  our  own  interest. 
He  would  therefore  inquire  what  &Voar 
we  had  received  from  opain  for  such  a 
boon,  and  what  duty  we  owed  her  in  re- 
turn? He  would  saynoUringofiensive  of 
^e  present  severely  of  that  country ;  he 
would  not  discuss  his  character,  nor  speak 
of  Ae  atrocious  evils  of  his  government. 
He  could  consider  Ferdinand  7th  onlyr 
with  reference  to  his  relations  to  this 
country ;  but  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
vary  from  our  present  state  of  neutrality 
in  mvour  of  Ferdinand  7th,  then  he  ipust 
consider  the  character  of  Ferdinand  7th 
in  order  Co  ascertain  whether  he  was  ei^ 
titled  to  such  a  favour.    He  would  not 
enter  into  a  history  of  every  inddent  ia 
Ferdinand's  Hfe>  which  indicated  his  cha- 
racter ;  it  would  be  snfllcient  to  allude  to 
a  few  of  his  public  acts.    The  first  act  of 
his  public  life  which  merited  attention 
was,nis  treaty  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
In  that  treaty  he  engaged  to  drive  the 
^English  troops  out  of  tte  Peninsula,  and 
this  he  engaged  to  do  in  co-operation 
widi  the  fVench  army.    In  that  treaty  he 
favoured  the  commerce  of  France  over 
the  commerce  of  England.    That  treaty 
Ferdinand  never  rejected,  as  not  binding  • 
upon  him.    It  had  been  rejected  only  by  ' 
the  Cortes,  by  the  men  whom  Ferdinand 
had  since  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  per- 
haps for  that  very  reason.    By  no  puoKc 
act  had  Ferdinand  ever  ^tisclaimea  that 
treaty.    But  it  was  now  pretended,  that 
the  treaty  of  1814  wipedT  all  this  away. 
Well,  he  would  ask  any  noble  lord  upon 
the  other  side,  he  would  Bsk  any  noble 
lord  in  office,  whether,  with  respect  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  country, 
the  king  of  Spain  had  not  violated  every 
friendly  intention  expressed  in  die  treaty 
of  1814.    In  the  year  1796  there  was  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  Englbh  gooda 
imported  into  Spain;  it  was  now  ^  per 
cent.    In  this,  too,  the  superior  fevour  to 
Fhmce  was  manifest,  for  the  duty  upon 
French  goods,  which  in  1796  was  15  pet 
cent,  was  now  only  30  per  cent.  He  knew 
that  it  was  alleged  that  every  idea  of  re- 
newmg  the  fkmdy  compact  had  been  re^ 
n^unced ;  but  he  also  knew  that  there  was 
at  this  moment  no  stipulation  to  prevent 
^e  renewal  of  it,  or  to  prevent  Spain  from 
acting  upon  it.    He  could,  therefore,  see 
ttotfaoDg  to  entitle  Ferdinand  7th  to  what 
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was  a  uece  matter  of  tiiveor.  He  saw 
nothing  in  the  character  or  conduct  of 
Ferdinand  to  entitle  him  to  a  sacrifice  of 
the  interests,  and  what  was  stronger,  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Qreat  Hritain. 
He  wished  next  to  advert  to  the  effects  of 
this  measure  upon  the  half-pay  officers. 
If  he  had,  as  much  as  the  i^oole  earl,  en- 
couraged the  military  spirit  which  had 
previmed  so  strikmdy  m  this  country 
lately,  not,  he  hoped  to  the  danger  of 
its  peace  and  stability;  if  he  had  encou- 
raffed  this  military  ardour  so  much  as  the 
ii^le  earl,  he  would  not  have  spoken  so 
lightly  upon  that  suhiect  as  the  noble  earl 
had  done.  It  was,  indeed,  manifest  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  worid,  and  to  this  country, 
how  much  we  now  suflkred  from  the  en- 
couragement of  that  military  spirit.  We 
had  thrown  off  the  mask,  ana  we  heard 
no  more  of  the  prosperous  situation  of 
the  countrjr  notwithstanding  the  war. 
We  heard,  it  was  true,  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  and  in  the  address  of  that 
House  to  the  throne,  that  the  country 
Was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity; 
but  it  was  now  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
country  was  in  a  nn^st  distressed  and 
roost  difficult  situation.  South  America 
afforded  an  opening  for  our  commerce, 
and  gave  suitable  employment  to  oUr 
distressed  soldiers  and  half-pay  officers. 
Surely  the  present  was  by  no  means  the 
best  period  for  adopting  such  a  measure, 
when  our  labourers  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  our  mechanics  and  manufac* 
luring  classes  placed  in  the  most  painful 
circumstances.  Of  those  evils  some  de- 
cree of  alleviation  had  begun  to  be  felt 
m  consequence  of  our  intercourse  with 
South  AiTierica;  but  the  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  discountenance  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  to  break 
through  the  friendly  relation  in  which  we 
now  stood  to  them.  Let  it  be  recollected, 
too,  that  this  bill  was  calculated  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  disposition  of  this  coun- 
try to  preserve  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
America,  and  even  to  emigmte  to  its  pro- 
vinces. The  noble  earl  had  therefore  en- 
tirely misunderstood,  he  would  not  use  a 
Btronffer  term — but  the  noble  earl  had 
entirely  misapprehended  and  misunder- 
stood this  subject,  when  he  said  that  it 
arose  out  of  fhe  state  of  this  country.  On 
the  contrary,  he  would  say,  that  this  was 
purely  a  question  of  expedieacy,  and  that 
those  who  voted  for  it,*  were,  therefore, 
bound  to  show  that  the  interests  of  tlits 
country  required  that  we  should  favour 
f  erdinand  more  than  South  America. 


The  Earl  o£  Westmorland  contendedi 
that  this  law  was  required,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  law  authorized  the 
punishment  of  enlistments  for  foreign 
service,  as  the  object  of  this  bill  was  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
which  the  common  law  could  not  do. 
The  first  position  he  should  take  was, 
that  this  question  had  noUiing  to  do  with 
the  king  of  Spain»  If  he  hM  acted  un- 
fairly in  showinc  more  favour  to  other 
countries,  the  noble  earl  trusted  that  tliis 
country  was  capable  of  manifesting  its 
resentment ;  but  he  trusted  it  had  had  too 
much  honour  and  fueling  to  manifest  its 
resentment  by  a  breach  of  neutrality.  We 
had  nothing  to  do  with  th^  consideration 
of  liberty  or  slavery,  superstition  or  inde« 

Eendence,  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
elliserents.  France,  at  the  time  of  her 
revolution,  had  offered  assistance  to  all 
who  were  disposed  to  resist  their  op- 
pressors, and  nad,  b^  doing  so,  raised 
the  powers  and  opinions  of  all  Europe 
against  her.  With  respect  to  our  com- 
mercial interests,  he  would  contend,  in 
the  first  placet  that  a  bill  to  prevent  en.* 
gaging  in  quarrels  was  not  likely  to  injure 
commerce.  It  was  a  new  doctrine,  that, 
by  engaging  in  wars  aod  quarrels,  we 
should  promote  commerce.  But  he  had 
special  arguments  to  prove  that  this  bill 
would  promote  our  commerce.  He  had 
in  his  possession  a  petition  from  the  mer- 
chants and  inhabitants  of  Brest  to  their 
govemmeat,  complaining  of  the  inter- 
ruption to  their  commerce  occasioned  by 
the  English  cruisers  in  the  service  of  the 
South  Americans.  Those,  too,  who  had 
the  best  means  of  information  upon  the 
subject,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  had  oeen  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  consequence  of  the 
interruption  given  to  commerce  by  the 
English  in  the  service  of  the  Insurgents. 
He  would  next  reply  to  the  argument  re- 
specting the  half-pay  officers.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  imputed  every  case 
of  distress  and  want  of  employment  to 
an  over-population.  He,  for  one,  believed 
the  strength  of  a  country  to  be  in  its 
inhabitants.  The  bill  was  intended  to 
protect  our  population  from  wanton  and 
useless  diminution.  But  those  brave  men, 
who  had  fought  our  battles,  were  more 
entitled  to  our  protection  from  this  de- 
structive warfare  than  other  classes  of 
persons.  Let  any  person  look  to  the 
treatment  tbey  received  in  South  Ame- 
rica^  the  sufferings  and  miseries  Uiose 
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experienced  who  en^rked  in  the  cause 
of  the  Insurgents,  and  say  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  to  prevent  others  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  career.  The  object 
of  this  measure  was,  to  repeal  the  9th  and 
29th  of  George  2nd,  and  enable  govern- 
ment to  interrupt  persons  in  their  course, 
who  were  about  to  commit  the  offence 
contemplated  in  those  acts.  The  offence 
was  felony  by  the  law  as  it  stobd  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  law  could  not  operate  until 
the  offenders  were  beyond  its  reach. 
Ought  the  matter  to  be  left  in  that  situa- 
tion ?  The  noble  lord  said,  "  repeal  the 
statutes,  and  leave  the  defence  to  be 

gunished  by  common  law.*'  This  might 
e  sufficient  with  respect  to  powers  with 
which  we  were  simply  at  peace ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  with  respect 
to  Spain,  we  were  not  only  amicus  sim- 
jdiciter^  but  also  amicus  confederatus. 
Upon  this  ground,  that  we  were  bound 
by  treaty,  it  was,  that  the  jgovemment  of 
the  country,  and  not  the  king  of  Spain, 
called  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  this 
bill.  If  the  king  of  Spam  were  to  violate 
his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  to  plead  in  ex- 
cuse that  the  laws  of  Spain  would  not  allow 
him  to  act  otherwise,  we  should  say,  <<  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  laws ;  you 
have  made  engagements  with  us,  and  you 
must  conform  your  laws  to  those  engage- 
ments." So  the  king  of  Spain  was  now 
entitled  to  say  to  us.  The  noble  lord 
must  suppose  the  king  of  Spain  to  be  a 
better  jurist  than  probably  any  foreign 
monarch  was,  if  he  imagined  that  he  knew 
our  laws  so  well  as  to  bie  acquunted  with 
the  <}uibble,  which  would  permit  us  to  assist 
tiie  msurgents,  but  not  Spain.  Upon  this 
quibble  their  lordships  would  never  act. 
The  treaty  with  Spam  had  now  lain  five 
years  on  their  table,  and  were  they  on  a 
quibble  to  violate  that  treaty  ?  As  well 
might  the  executive  government  of  Spain 
hereafter  say  she  could  not  compel  her 
subjects  to  accede  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  tra(}e,  notwithstanding  her  stipula- 
tion on  that  subject.  It  might  be  asked, 
why  this  interference  did  not  sooner  take 
place  ?  In  the  first  i>lace,  it  had  not  been 
supposed  that  the  raising  of  troops  for  the 
Insurgents  would  go  to  any  extent  in  this 
country,  and  it  had  thei^fore  be^i  thought 
not  worth  while  to  interfere,  especialt^  as 
there  was  such  a  variety  ot  opimons 
among  jurists  on  the  subject.  In  the  next 
place,  it  had  been  expected  that  our  me- 
diation between  Spam  and  the  Cokmies 
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might  be  successful,  aiid  render  such  a 
measure  unnecessary.  In  the  third  placed 
the  proclamation  was  expected  to  have 
its  proper -efiect.  But  when  all  these  ex- 
pectations had  failed,  and  when  whole 
armies  proceeded  from  this  country,  and 
made  war,  where  before  there  had  beeh ' 
none,  it  was  indispensable  to  pass  such  a 
law  as  wias  noW  under  consideration. 
Upon  these  grounds  the  bill  was  entitled 
to  the  sanction  of  their  lordships. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdatane  said,  that 
in  considering  this  bill  in  its  object  |U)d 
in  its  details,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
pronouncing  it  to  be  a  measure  not  war- 
ranted by  either  the  policy  or  the  expe- 
diency of  this  country.  He  was  per-, 
suaded  diat  he  should  not  be  contradicted 
when  he  maintained  that  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced not  upon  the  ground  of  general 
policy,  but  in  consequence  of  a  specific 
application  from  the  court  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  whole  li^ht  of  general  policy, 
had  burst  upon  his  majesty's  mmisters 
in  consequence  of  this  application.  The 
question  for  the  consiaeration  of  their 
lordships,  therefore,  was,  Ist,  the  right 
of  that  power  to  make  siich  a  demand, 
and,  then,  the  expediency,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of^this  country,  of  com- 
plying with  that  demand.  Their  lordships 
were  called  upon,  first,  to  inquire,  whether 
the  demand  ou^ht  to  be  acceded  to  upon 
any  general  pnnciple  of  the  ,law  of  na- 
tions, upoir  the  ground  of  the  usage  of 
this  country,  or  upon  the  stipulation  of 
any  particular  treaty ;  and  next,  if  the 
demand  ought  not  to  be  acceded  to  on 
any  of  those  grounds,  to  consider  how 
far,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
there  existed  any  expediency  to  induce 
their  lordships  to  depart  mm  the  un- 
doubted law,  and  still  more  the  feeling  of 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century 
back.  He  might,  if  he  referred  to  Ger- 
man jurists,  incur  the  censure  of  criti- 
cism from  the  noble  earl  who  had  spoken 
first  in  this  debate.  All  the  writers  upon 
this  subject  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
lioble  earl;  and  all  the  sovereigns  of 
England  who  had  acted  upon  the  princi-  * 
pies  of  those  writers,  tne  noble  earl 
would  not  forsooth  admit  as  any  autho- 
ritv  upon  this  question.  He  would  not 
refer  to  many  authorities ;  he  would  only 
allude  to  one  who  might  stand  in  lieu  of 
any  other,  because  he  did  not  so  much 
give  any  original  ^opinion  as  reduce  the 
opinions  and  doctrines  of  others  into  a 
9ort   of  compendium.    The    writer  to 
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which  he  referred  was  Martens.  Martens 
stated,  that  it  was  consistent  with  per- 
fect neutrality  to  ffive  every  assistance  to 
eiUier  of  the  belufferents,  except  war- 
like expeditions*  Would  the  noble  lords, 
on  the  other  side,  say,  that  the  efforts  of 
individuals  in  the  South  American  cause 
could  be  termed  warlike  expeditions? 
This  could  not  be  pretended,  and  nothing 
else,  according  to  Martens,  was  to  be 
refused.  This  writer  proceeded  to  state, 
what  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne) 
W9u)d  have  hesitated  to  say,  that  **  every 
state  has  a  right  to  give  libertv  of  raising 
troops  in  its  dominions,  and  marching 
them  through  the  country,  and  may 
grant  to  one  state  what  it  refuses  to  ano- 
ther, in  war  and  in  peace,  without  in* 
fringinff  its  neutrality."  Tliis  reference 
he  ma&,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  their  lordships  what  the  law  was  upon 
this  subject,  but  only  to  meet  what  the 
noble  earl  had  stated.  The  noble  earl 
had  represented  this  as  a  novel  and 
unheara-of  doctrine,  but  he  had  stated 
not  one  single  exception  to  it.  He  would 
now  advert  to  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  noble  earl  had  alluded,  and  which  he 
had  selected  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing their  lordships  to  abandon  the 
ground  on  which  questions  of  this  sort 
had  always  been  placed.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  who  had  allowed  subjects  to  engage 
in  a  war,  with  respect  to  which  the  go- 
vernment maintained  a  neutrality.  Tiie 
notions  of  the  noble  earl  on  this  point 
were  rather  surprising,  because,  when 
referring  to  queen  Eliz&eth,  who  allowed 
her  subjects  to  engage  in  the  wars  of 
neutral  powers,  <•  No,''  said  the  noble 
earl,  <<  she  did  not  allow  her  subjects  to 
fight  for  the  two  belligerents,  she  allowed 
t^mto  fight  on  one  side  only.'*  His 
argument  was,  that  the  queen  never 
allowed  Protestants  to  serve  Catholics, 
but  Protestants  only.  But  if  <|ueen  Eli- 
zabeth was  able  to  enforce  this  policy, 
whence  arose  the  inefficacy  of  the  com- 
mon law,  on  which  the  noble  earl  had 
founded  another  of  his  arguments  ?  The 
common  law  was  said  to  be  good  for 
nothing,  yet  she  had  exerted  that  good 
for  nothmg  power  so  successfully  as  to 
confine  the  assistance  of  her  subjects  to 
Protestants  only.  James  1st  had  been  a 
great  coward,  it  seemed,  but  tke  noble 
earl  would  admit  that  he  had  been  no 
bad  jurist.  James  1st  then,  being  a  great 
cowardi  according  to  the  poble  earl;  had^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  not  involving  himself, 
permitted  2,800  soldiers  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  a  foreign  power.  If  the 
common  law  did  not  Mmit  of  this,  why 
might  he  not  as  well  have  proceeded  to 
war  at  once?  That  king  piqued  him- 
self on  being  a  jurist ;  it  was  the  fashion 
of  his  age,  and  if  the  law  of  nations  then 
interdicted  his  subjects  from  taking  part 
in  the  wars  of  other  states,  he  (the  mar* 

3uis  of  L.)  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
ames  would  never  have  suffered  those 
volunteers  to  have  embarked  for  the 
continent.  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
he  had  given  permission,  or  rather  encou* 
ragement,  for  that  was  the  noble  earl's 
statement,  to  2,800  men  to  go  abroad,  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  belligerents, 
while  he,  protected  by  the  law  of  nations, 
enjoyed  peace  at  home!  All  history 
would  bear  him  out  in  asserting,  that  this 
was  the  first  attempt  made  to  establish 
the  principle  that  the  subjects  of  one 
state  could  not  privately  and  individually 
assist  those  of  another  where  their  re- 
spective potentates  were  not  at  war.  He 
would  venture  to  declare,  that  for  the 
last  four  centuries,  and  down  to  1792, 
when  the  Netherlands  resisted  Joseph'2nd, 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  Bri- 
tish subjects  were  not  engaged  in  giving 
this  succour,  as  individuius,  to  other 
states ;  and  he  defied  any  man  to  show 
him  in  what  instance  any  government 
had  interfered  to  prevent  them  in  the 
manner  now  proposed.  The  active  inter- 
ference of  Britisn  subjects  in  the  service 
of  foreign  states,  was  therefore  not  in- 
consistent widi  the  doctrines  of  neutrality. 
But  their  lordships  had  been  told,  that 
the  government  or  Spain  was  entitled  to 
particular  rights  by  the  treaty  of  1814, 
which  had  b^  so  often  alludea  to.  Now, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  miiiisters  on  this 
subject,  or  what  did  they  mean  wl\en 
they  acceded  to  that  treaty?  It  would 
hardly  be  contended  that  ministers,  being 
aware  that  they  had  not  the  power  of 
executing  the  treaty  towards  Old  Spain, 
had,  nevertheless,  engaged  to  perform 
certain  acts ;  but  if  that  were  the  case, 
what  justification  could  they  offer  to 
parliament  for  not  coming  forwWd  sooner 
and  saying,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
a  particular  law?  Not  a  hint  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  given;  it  had  never  been 
whispered  that  an  alteration  of  the  an- 
dent  policy  of  this  country  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  years  they 
came  aiul  stated,  <<  Now  we  mive  to  teU 
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you,  that  four  yem  ago  we  ealerad  iato 
a  treat;^  with  Spain,  at^  the  effect  of  that 
treaty  is,  that  you  imifit  alter  your  exist- 
ing laws.''  Such  w^  the  language  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  now  employed; 
but  he  would  observe,  that  Spain  must  be 
supposed  to  have  entered  into  that  treaty 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  existing 
laws ;  and  if  they  were  not  acquainteu 
with  those  laws,  it  was  a  breach  of  £euth 
on  the  part  of  ministers  not  to  inform  her 
what  tney  were.  The  plain  inference 
then  was,  that  neither  Spam  nor  ministers 
had  at  the  time  any  idea  of  asking  or 
conceding  this  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws  of  me  land;  he  was  therefore  of 
opinion  the  stipulation  for  this  alteration 
must  have  been  made  or  understood  at  a 
subsequent  period,  and  not  agreed  upon 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  now  con- 
tended for  at  the  time  by  the  contracting 
parties.  This  was  the  only  way  in  whi^ 
be  could  account  for  the  silence  of  g&' 
venunent  upon  it  for  four  years.  There 
was  another  circumstance  in  that  treaty 
which  showed  how  little  it  could  justify  a 
particuhv  departure  from  the  laws  of  this 
country.  If  their  lordships  looked  to  the 
treaties  of  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  they  would  find,  that 
thd  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties were  interdicted  from  letters  of 
marque.  So  that,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  noble  lord,  this  country, 
not  having  the  advantage  of  a  treaty  of 
oonmierce  with  Spain,  was  supposed  to 
have  incurred  the  obligatkm  vnadk  only 
a  treaty  of  commerce  could  have  im- 
posed* The  difficulties  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  question  bore  a  little  hard 
upon  the  independent  states  of  America. 
jUnder  this  law,  if  their  lordships  should 
consent  to  paas  it,  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete prohibition  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  independents;  and  yet,  at  that 
verv  moment,  arms  were  conveying  to 
Old  Spain.  It  must  be  well  known,  for 
the  public  pruits  had  openly  stated  it, 
that  the  expedition  from  Cadiz  had  been 
delayed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  arms 
from  this  country.  So  much  for  the 
strict  impartiality  and  justice  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  At  that  very  moment, 
they  were  furnishing  materials  for  the 
completion  of  the  Cadiz  expedition 
[No,  no,  from  lord  Harrowby].  He  was 
happy  that  the  noble  lord  contradicted 
thisi  It  had  been  publicly  stated  in  the 
newspapers,  and  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
denicd#    He  should  be  glad  if  the  iioble 
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lord  oonld  say,  that  no  suppHy  woidd  be 
sent  to  Spain.  But  if  he  read  thb  act 
rightly,  the  noble  lord  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  arms  may  not  be  sent. 
It  was  not  because  arms  had  not  been 
sent,  that  they  might  not  be  sent  to  Spain. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that 
this  law  would  give  to  the  government  of 
Old  Spain  that  aasittance  which  minis- 
ters, professing  the  spirit  of  strict  nen- 
trality,  were  anxious  to  withhold  from 
the  colonies.  Their  lordships  were  now 
to  consider  upon  what  principle  of  ex- 
pediency they  were  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  law  of  preventing  any  assistance  from 
being  rendered  to  the  individuals  of  Soudi 
America  for  establishing  their  independ- 
ence. If  they  did  Dot,  as  he  thought 
they  ought  not,  give  way  to  any  feelings 
which  would  tempt  them  to  do  an  act  of 
injustice,  he  asked,  at  least,  that  they 
would  not  allow  themsdves  to  be  infUi* 
enced  by  any  principle,  by  any  new, 
romantic,  or  Quixotio  sentiment,  to  ab* 
stain  from  doimr  that  n^hich,  consistently 
with  the  law  of  the  countty,  might  be 
done.  Much«had  been  said,  both  now 
end  on  former  occasioni,  no  matter 
where,  with  reqpect  to  our  half-ipa^ 
officers;  and  he  now  eaUed  upon  tbenr 
lordships  not  io  forget  the  number  and 
amount  of  those  cheers,  who,  afrer 
having  fought  the  battles  of  theur  country, 
had  become  the  victims  of  peace*  and 
were  driven  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
that  subsistence  which  our  own  policy 
had  forced  them  to  seek.  It  was  well  to 
describe  in  rhetorical  periods,  the  bless- 
ings and  comforts  or  domestic  life ;  it 
sounded  well  to  say  that  those  who  had 
been  employed  in  war  should  now  turn 
their  swords  into  plon^shares,  and  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  &eir  days,  if  peace 
continued,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ; 
but  thinking,  as  he  did,  that  all  war  was 
an  evil,  and  that  peace  was  a  blessing,  he 
must  say,  that  when  a  large  body  of  men 
had  devoted  theif  lives  to  the  service  of 
their,  country,  and  were  now  unable  to 
support  themselves  in  their  former  rank, 
theur  lordships  were  bound  to  consider 
the  situation  in  which  those  persons  were 
placed,  and  not  to  dieck  them  in  the  ho* 
nourable  career  and  employment  of  their 
future  lives.  They  were  at  least  so  far 
entitled  to  the  considenition  of  parlia- 
ment, that  they  ou^t  not  to  be  debarred 
firom  any  emplojrment  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  might  allow 
them  to  employ  tbemselTes.    But  there 
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was  sUn  another  view  of  thift  subject. 
He  wag  also  of  opinion  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  had  a  right 
to  caU  upon  their  lordshjps  not  to  dry  up 
those  new  channels  of  epterprise  whicn 
now  opened  to  their  view,    Grovemment, 
in  the  present  languishing  state  of  com* 
merce,  should  not,  upon  light  grounds, 
or  through  external  influence,  call  upon 
parliament  to  enact  a   measure   which 
would  have   the  effect  of  blocking  up 
from  British  industry  and  enterpnse  a 
channel  of  trade  in  the  present  and  pro- 
spective stale  of  the  country,  of  such 
important  value    to   its    best  interests. 
This  was  a  great  and  important  consi- 
deration,   i^id  which  ought  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.    Indeed,  when  he  looked 
at  this  Question  in  all  its  various  points, 
he  coulci  wish  that  their  lordships  would 
place  themselves  fairlv  before  the  object, 
and  consider  maturely  how  these  trans- 
actions would  appear  m  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity.   He   firmlv  believed  that  tnere 
was  no  man  in  t^at  House  whot  would 
state,  that  the  indenendent  colonies  of 
South  America  would  return  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Old  Spain :  attached  as  they 
were  to  liberty  and  independence,  not 
only  from  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind, 
but  also  from  the  very  sacnflces  of  blood 
and  money  which  they  were  making  to 
obtain  those  blessings,  was  there  any  man 
who  could  assert  that  these  states,  in  the 
growth  and   prospect  of  independence 
and  liberty,  possessing  within  themselves 
gre^t  fertility  of  sou,  great  extent  of 
territory,  a  happy  climate,  and  noble 
rivers,  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  turn 
tliose  advantages   to    the    highest    ac- 
count,  in    short,  commanding   all    the 
resources  on  which  the  edifice  of  their 
future    greatness  might    be   founded— 
could  any  man  believe,  that  these  states, 
m  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  youth, 
would  return  imder  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  their  ancient  government  ?— that  they 
would  sink  into  the  arms  of  that  govern- 
raent  from  which  they  had  already  suf*> 
fered  so  much,  which  had  shown  that  it 
was  impotent  for  their  protection,  and 
which  could  make  no  other  use  of  them, 
if  she  should  recover  them,  than  selling 
them  to  the  highest  bidder  in  Europe  or 
America?  After  the  long,  bloody,  and 
horrible  war  shall  have  ended,  and  the 
destmy  of  these  states  shall  be  fulfilled, 
it  would  be  pamful  to  find  that  England , 
had  onhjr  connected  herself  with  these 
transactions  by  biUs  of  paips  and  penalties 
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against  those  subjects  who  had  taken  a 
part  In  that  struggle  ih  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence,  and  that,  not 
content  with  the  existing  prerogative  of 
the  Crown — not  content  with  dealing  out 
a  fair  measure  of  justice  between  the 
contendingpartiQs,  parliament  had  though  % 
fit  to  invoke  the  aid  of  common  informers 
aeainst  those  persons  who  devoted  thei  r 
abilities  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
the  South  Americans.  Every  man  wh  o 
had  a  heart  to  feel  must  desire  that  the 
independence  of  South  America  mi^t 
be  established.  The  love  of  liberty  which 
prevailed  in  this  country  must  create  a 
disgust  of  tyranny  wherever  it  existed. 
We  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
independence,  and  he  trusted  that  th^ 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would 
be  experienced  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

**  Nofque  vbi  primus  equis  Oiiena  aflavit  anhelit, 
'*  niic  sera  rubenf  aocendit  Iwniiyi  rtafer" 

This  country  had  been  the  birth-place  of 
liberty,  and  it  should  not  grudge  to  see 
it  take  its  residence  in  another  hemis- 
phere. He  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  he  thought  that  by  repealing  the 
occasional  statutes  so  often  alluded  to,  a 

Serfect  measure  of  neutrality  would  be 
ealt  out  to  Old  Spain ;  but  he  would  not 
consent  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
prohibited  our  subjects  fVom  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  any  government  whatever. 
The  Earl  of  Harraa>bif  said,  that  he 
felt  ereat  reluctance  in  troubling  their 
lordships  by  citing  authors  to  whom  they 
were  not  disposed  to  listen  with  any  satis* 
faction ;  but  he  thought  that  they  could 
not  do  better  than  consult  the  opinions 
of  men  who,  sitting  in  their  closets,  had 
examined  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
collected  the  sepse  of  preceding  writers* 
He  had  looked  into  many  of  those 
writers,  and  one  in  particular,  an  author 
of  the  highest  authority,  appeared  to 
him  not  to  nave  expressed  himself  in  the 
terms  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  had 
stated.  Hiat  writer  certainly  said,  that 
the  leaning  of  his  own  mind  was,  that 

Eersons  might  engage  in  foreign  service ; 
ut  h^  limited  this  by  adding,  that  it 
must  be  considered  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  allowed  by  their  own  govern- 
ment to  ei^age  in  that  service ;  and  he 
concluded  by  saying,  that  every  person 
would  judge  for  himself  upon  the  argu- 
ments adduced ;  and  yet  this  was  the 
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author  who  wm  relied  upon  by  the  nqble 
lord  opposite,  as  if  he  had  said  that  in 
all  cases  the  subjects  of  one  country  might 
engage  in  the  service  of  another.  Gro- 
tius,  Vattel,  and  Puffisndorff  all  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  specially  enjoined 
duty  on  the  part  of  neutrals  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  contentions  of  powers  at  vari- 
ance  with  each  other,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediatory  adjustment. 
These  writers  went  so  far  as  to  state, 
that,  even  if  the  cause  of  one  friendly 
power  were  more  just  than  that  of  the 
power  engaged  with  it,  a  neutral  had  still 
no  right  to  aid  the  party  who  had  even 
the  juster  cause  against  the  other,  or  to 
erect  itself  up  into  a  standard  for  adjust- 
ing the  differences  of  independent  nations. 
It  was  equally  clear,  according  to  Gro- 
tius,  that  a  neutral  had  no  right  to  give 
aid  to  each  of  the  contending  parties,  for 
that  would  be  to  exterminate  both. — 
With  respect  to  the  assistance  eiven  to 
foreign  powers  by  James  1st  and  Charles 
1st,  that  assistance  furnished  no  prece- 
dent on  the  present  occasion ;  for  in  both 
the  former  cases,  the  volunteers  who 
went  forth  were  armed  with  the  licence 
of  their  sovereign.  They  were  volunteers 
levied  by  the  consent  and  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Crown,  so  far  as  it  respected 
the  operation  of  their  own  laws  upon 
them,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit, 
that  if  the. parties  against  whom  they 
marched,  haa  called  upon  their  sovereign 
to  withdraw  them,  the  latter  must  have 
immediately  complied,  or  a  rupture  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  noble  marquis  had  found  feiut  with 
government  for  not  having  recourse  to 
this  measure  before,  and  had  contended 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  have  been 
had  recourse  to,  but  for  the  demand  of 
the  Spanish  government.  He  was  not 
aware  of  any  such  demand.  That  the 
Spanish  government  were  anxious  from 
the  first,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  should  enforce  on  the  part  of 
its  subjects  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  con- 
test he  was  ready  to  allow.  It  was  also 
perfectly  true,  the  applications  from  that 
state  had  increased  m  number  and  earn- 
estness as  the  evil  increased. — But  it  was 
this  very  circumstance  of  the  evil's  grow- 
ing higher,  that  compelled  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  in  vindication  of 
their  own  and  the  national  honour  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  to  bring  forward  the 
present  measure.  Government  did  not 
interfere  as  long  as  there  was  no  open  or 
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avowed  support  given  to  the  losorgents. 
They  did  not  notice  one  or  two  ships 
sent  out;  but  when  whole  expeditions 
were  prepared,  when  the  proclamation  of 
his  majesty  had  been  found  to  have  no 
effect  in  restraining  them,  when  no  hope 
remained  of  any  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
then,  he  contended,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  British  government  to  interfere, 
and  prevent  wlmt  would,  if  unrestrained, 
amount  to  a  direct  breach  of  neutrality 
on  their  part.     We  were,  from  tJ^e  nature 
of  the  acts  already  in  force,  bound  to 
legislate  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  known 
to  their  lordships,  that  some  of  those  acts 
naade  that  a  felony  which,  by  the  present 
bill,  would  be  only  considered  a  misde- 
meanor.   The  object  of  the  bill  was  not, 
as  had  been  stated,  to  give  a  preponder- 
ance to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
but  to  prevent  (which  was  the  essence 
of  neutralitjr)  any  assistance  being  given 
to  either.    The  acts  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  left  the  question  of  neu- 
trality in  some  respects  doubtful;  but 
were  we,  for  the  omission  of  a  few  words  in 
an  act  of  parliament,  to  sanction  a  system 
which  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the 
treaty  we  had  made,  and  of  that  neu- 
trality which  even  without  a  treaty  the 
law  of  nations  called  upon  us  to  observe  ? 
As  to  the  government  having  been  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  present  measure  in 
consequence  of  an  appeal  from   other 
powers,  he  should  observe,  that  no  ap- 
peal against  a  right  would  be  attended  to. 
There  were  not  instances  wanting,  and 
he  could  show  them,  where  an  appeal  had 
been  made  against  the  dearest  of  our 
rights — the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  that 
too  by  the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe ; 
but  the  appeal  would  not  be  listened  to ; 
and   our  government  would  not  for  a 
moment  attend  to  an  application  which 
went  to  infringe  what  it  held  to  be  so 
sacred  and  dear  to  the  country;    But 
without   any  appeal,  it   would  not  be 
deterred  from  an  act  of  justice  to  two 
contending    parties—^he    only    justice 
which  was  required  at  our  hands — that  of 
observing  the  most  strict  neutrality  ber 
tween  each.    The  American  government, 
having  passed  a  law  to  a  similar  effect  in 
1795,  round  that  in  that  law  there  waa 
precisely  the  same  omisiBion  that  there 
was  in  ours,  and  that  ombsion  had  been 
lately  rectified.     Their  lordships    were 
not  called  on  to  change  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  to  make  it  effectual    By  whom 
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were  they  called  od  to  make  it  effectual  ? 
Spain  was  here  strong  in  her  very  weak- 
ness. We  could  not  be  deterred  from 
doing  justice  in  this  case»  lest  it  might  be 
supposed  we  yielded  to  menace  that 
justice  which  we  owed  not  to  Spain  more 
than  to  our  own  honour.  Great  stress 
had  been  laid  by  the  noble  roarouis  on 
the  immense  quantities  of  British  arms 
said  to  have  been  exported  from  this 
country  to  Spain.  He  field  in  his  hand 
an  account  of  the  number  of  fire  arms  of 
all  deiicriptions  exported  to  Spain  during 
the  last  four  years.  In  1816  the  number 
was  7 ;  in  1817, 12 ;  in  1818,  226.  And 
the  whole  number  to  the  5th  of  January 
1819,  the  latest  period  to  which  the 
same  could  be  made  up,  amounted  only 
to  1403.  The  value  or  tlie  arms  of  every 
description,  including  swords,  cutlasses, 
&Q.  was,  for  1815,  5,200^ ;  1816,  996/. ; 
1817,  3,846/. ;  1818,  4,305/.  Such  there- 
fore was  the  limited  extent  of  the  expor* 
tation  of  arms  from  this  country  to  Spain, 
that  in  four  years  its  value  fell  short  of 
15,000/.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other, 
government  did  not  think  the  evil  had 
arisen  to  such  a  height  as  to  call  for  their 
interference.  But  they  were  perfectly 
ready,  if  the  ^vil  should  be  thought  of  a 
magnitude  to  demand  interference,  to 
submit  to  parliament  a  measure  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
Old  Spam.  Hitherto  toey  had  not  thought 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain  of  such 
magnitude  or  importance  as  to  call  for 
interference.  But  they  had  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain  in  South 
America,  where  it  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  have  arms,  as  it  was  there  they 
were  to  be  used.  By  the  proclamation 
which  was  issued  on  this  subject,  the  ex- 
portation of  all  military  stores  was  pro- 
hibited to  either  of  the  contending  par. 
ties.  In  that  respect  government  showed 
the  most  perfect  impartiality ;  and  if  any 
thing  was  omitted,  it  was  the  wish  of  go- 
vernment to  make  good  the  omission,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  imputation  what* 
ever  from  being  cast  on  them  of  favouring 
one  party  more  than  another.  But  it  had 
been  contended  that  the  present  measure, 
though  it  bore  on  the  face  of  it  a  show 
of  impartiality,  was  yet  the  very  reverse 
of  impartial,  as  it  deprived  Uie  Insurgents 
of  all  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  under 
the  existing  state  of  thinss.  ^ut  it  was 
hardly  possible  there  could  be  a  violation 
of  neutrality  which  was  not  more  bene- 
i^cial  to  one  party  than  to  another.  Let 
(VOL.  XL.) 


their  lordships  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  we  had  ourselves  acted  towards 
France,  when  we  stood  in  the  same  rela- 
tion towards  our  American  colonies,  in 
which  Spain  now  stood  towards  hers, 
and  asked  in  what  light  the  world  would 
be  disposed  to  view  our  prescribing  to 
other  nations  a  course  which  we  retused 
to  follow  ourselves  ?  We  then  went  upon 
the  principle  mii  Jacit  jger  alium  Jacit  par 
se,  and  upon  that  principle  we  ought  now 
to  act.  We  could  not  in  justice  sufier 
our  own  subjects  to  adopt  a  line  which 
we  had  resisted  in  the  subjects  of  another 
state.  Hofw  should  we  be  disposed  to 
view  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple towards  ourselves  in  any  disturb* 
ances  in  our  present  colonies,  which  we 
were  now  contending  for  in  the  case  of 
the  Spanish  colonies?  Supposing  in 
Jamaica,  or  any  other  of  our  West  India 
colonies,  scenes  like  those  which  took 
place  in  St.  Domingo  were  going  on,  and 
supposing  also  that  the  government  of 
St.  Domingo,  professing  also  the  most 
perfect  neutrality  between  us  and  the 
Insurgents  in  Jamaica,  should  allow  either 
party  to  levy  troops  in  its  territory,  and 
a  negro  army  should  in  consequence  be 
allowed  to  leave  that  island  to  take  part 
in  favour  of  the  revolted  negroes  of 
Jamaica,  what  language  should  we  hold 
to  the  government  of  St  Domingo? 
Cases  might  easily  be  multiplied  to  show 
that  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  argument, 
that  it  would  be  cruel  to  our  half-pay 
officers  and  soldiers,  reduced  by  the 
peace  to  inactivity,  to  prevent  them  from 
embarking  in  this  cause;  before  they 
said  this  was  cruel,  they  ought  first  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
they  were  preventing  them  from  entering 
into.  We  were  not  very  accurately  in- 
formed of  what  was  now  passing  in  that 
country,  but  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  officers  at 
present  there,  he  believed  it  would  not 
oe  cruelty,  but  mercy,  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  returning  from  thence. 
All  their  letters  were  full  of  the  wretched 
manner  in  which  they  were  fed,  clothed 
and  treated.  Indeed  we  knew  enough  of 
the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the  old 
Spaniards  to  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  in  another  hemisphere  their  feelings 
towards  strangers  would  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character.  But  even  supposing 
our  officers  and  soldiers  treated  ps  well  as. 
(4X) 
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they  could  wiah,  it  wi»  to  be  ree«llected 
that  the  warfare  in  which  they  were  en- 
l^aged  was  a  warfare  oi  extermuMition. 
He  had  seen  a  proclamation  to  which  the 
name  of  "  BoUvar  the  Deliverer*'  was 
signed,  lustifying  in  very  eloquent  and 

EowerfuJ  language  the  massacre  of  ei^t 
undred  Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  on  the 
ground  that  this  measure,  fVightful  as  it 
was,  was  merely  a  retaliation  for  similar 
acts  of  as  horrid  character.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  in  mercy  to  our 
officers  and  soldiers  to  preserve  them 
from  scenes  of  this  horrible  description. 
After  the  victories  in  which  they  had 
gained  so  much  fame  to  themselves  and 
the  nation,  if  they  did  not  find  in  this 
country  all  those  pecuniary  advantages 
fdiich  their  grateful  countrj^men  might 
wish,  but  were  unable  to  give  them, 
surely  their  lordships  would  be  solicitous, 
that  at  least  they  should  preserve  their 
character,  that  they  should  not  engwe 
in  scenes  that  would  unfit  iiiem  m 
returning  to  society  lA  this  country; 
by  lowering  thenl  In  the  scale  of  raord 
estimation ;  and  loosenine  all  ^ose 
finer  bonds  that  connected  them  with 
high  and  virtuous  principle.  They  would 
not  wish  to  see  them  enffaged  in  a  war- 
fare which  must  infallibly  destroy  'm 
them  that  character  fbr  humanity,  which 
the  British  officer  had  always  held  so 
dear.  From  this  stain  dieir  lord^ilps 
must  be  most  anxious  to  preserve  their 
countryTaMn ; — they  mutt  be  most  ttizious 
to  save  the  laurels  of  Waterloo  and  Vic- 
toria from  being  stained  with  the  bar- 
barities of  the  most  horrible  civU  war  of 
anyrecorded  in  history. 

The  Marquis  o£  BuU  contended,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  pass  a  new  law  in- 
terfering with  the  departure  of  individuds 
from  this  cotmtry.  He  expressed  his  rea- 
diness to  concur  in  any  measure  which 
would  have  the  effi^t  of  preventing  ar- 
maments for  Spain  or  South  America 
from  being  fitted  out  in  this  ccfuntry ;  but 
he  must  strongly  object  to  a  bill  which 
went  to  prevent  individuals,  upon  their 
own  risk  and  re(^>onsibillty,  from  giving 
their  personal  assistance  to  a  foreign 
state.  This  was  a  length  to  which  we 
ought  not  to  go  for  tlie  gratification  of 
BXkj  foreign  power.  The  compkunt  of 
this  country  against  France  for  her  con- 
duct in  the  American  war  was,  not  ^at 
unprotected  individuals  were  allowed  to 
leave  France,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the 
contest  between  us  and  our  colonics  Bdt 
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whoa  many  of  the  F^^eneh  oflieers  in  tht 
American  service  returned  to  Fhmce  ; 
they  went  to  Versailles,  and  were  there 
received  with  the  highest  fiivour.  In  that 
war,  many  of  the  most  useful  American 
officers  were  Germans;  but  should  we 
have  thought  of  going  to  war  with  anj 
German  prince  because  he  permitted  his 
subjects  to  serve  with  the  American  army  ? 
In  Uie  thurty  years  war,  many  indiriduals 
of  these  realms  took  efferent  ndes  in 
that  contest.  In  the  armies  of  the  em* 
pire,  in  that  of  Wallenstein,  forinstaaee> 
a  great  proportion  of  the  officers  were 
Scotch  and  Irish.  There  was  a  consider^ 
able  difference  between  the  argum^its  of 
the  two  noble  earis  opposite.  The  <me 
had  told  them,  the  allowing  of  bodi  per^ 
ties  the  llbertv  of  levying  Midlers  in  this 
country  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
Spun,  as  not  one  soldier  would  flock  t# 
her  camp,  while  the  other  told  them  ^e 
officers  and  soldiers  who  joined  the  South 
Americans  were  so  miserable  that  they 
wished  for  nothing  so  mudi  as  to  return. 
Whence  this  diiferenoe  between  die  two 
noble  earls  ?  With  respect  to  die  acts  of 
George  2nd,  subjecting  those  who  might 
enlist  in  the  service  of  foreign  states  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  they  were  Baost 
disgraceful  and  bloody,  end  every  way 
unworthy  of  this  enlightened  age.  He 
would  strongly  advise  the  division  of  the 
bill,  as  proposed  by  his  noble  friend. 

The  Earf  of  CamanTaff  was  afraid  that 
this  bill  was  not  kutroduced  so  much  at 
the  instance  of  a  power  irhidi  had 
claims  from  its  weakness,  as  one  which 
was  overwhelming  in  its  strength.  He 
should  wish  to  be  convfeced  that  no  power 
having  an  influence  in  the  private  a&irs 
of  several  cabinets,  hiRl  «iy  influence  in 
promoting  the  present  measure;  but  he 
feared  diat  such  influence  had  been  exer- 
cised, «Dtd  on  that  account  alone  he  should 
be  dispcMed  to  give  his  opposition  to  it. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  noble  earl  who  had 
given  so  m«iy  quotations  fh>m  celebrated 
jurists,  had  not  extended  those  quotas 
tions,  imd  not  contented  himself  with 
giving  efAy  sentences  which  Bm&txtA  to 
make  fbr  nis  own  argument.  He  would 
maintain,  that  the  passages  quoted  re- 
ferred to  the  subjects  of  states  at  war 
with  each  other,  wd  not  to  sudi  a  case 
as  that  Ibr  which  their  lordships  were 
then  caBed  tQ  legislate.  If  the  noble  earl 
had  continufed  to  read  some  of  the  pas* 
sages  from  which  he  had  quoted,  he  would 
have  found  thclt  they  did  not  at  all  lefer 
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to  dtt  argnnent  in  tupport  of  which  he 
had  uaed  them.  Vattel  said,  speaking  of 
neutrality,  that  the  permittion  of  a  state 
to  levy  troops  in  its  own  territories,  given 
to  one  belligerent  power  and  withheld 
from  another,  would  not  be  a  just  ground 
for  war ;  but  that  war  would  be  only  jus* 
t^fii^le,  if  the  state  whidi  gave  the  per- 
mission had  idso  furnished  the  levy  so 
made.  Applying  this,  then,  to  the  par- 
ticular oase  before  their  lordships,  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  the  present  bill* 
The  arginnent  of  the  noble  earl,  of  qid 
Jack  per  alium Jack  persCf  wasanassump- 
tion  of  that  which  ne  (lord  C.)  denied. 
The  noble  ead  assumed,  that  the  acts  of 
the  individuals  who  engaged  in  the  cause 
«f  the  Independents  were  the  acts  of  the 
government;  but  it  should  bo  remeub* 
bered  that  they  were  not  the  agents  of 
government  who  engaged  in  this  cause, 
urovemment  did  not  sanction  them,  and 
could  not  be  bound  for  any  thing  which  it 
did  notanthorize.  The  case  of  Americahad 
been  cited,  but,  he  conceived,  with  very 
little  application  to  the  question.  Could 
America  be  mentioned  as  an  instance 
favourable  to  the  present  measure, « when 
rile,  who  was  said  to  be  so  strict,  had  not 
only  not  condonned,  but  absolutely  ap- 
proved, of  the  making  war  by  an  individiud 
of  her  su^ects  upon  a  state  with  which 
she  was  in  amity  ?  He  need  not  oall  to 
their  lordriupe*  recollection  the  recent 
case  of  general  Jackson.  It  had  been 
said,  that  if  this  bUl  were  not  passed, 
there  would  be  no  fair  play  on  our  part 
towards  the  contending  powers,  because 
that  though  there  might  be  exertions 
Buide  to  recruit  lor  Spain,  no  persons 
would  be  found  to  join  her  cause  in  this 
country ;  but  the  act  which  would  prevent 
assistance  to  either,  would,  in  &ct,  be  as 
little  of  ftir  pky  towards  the  other  party. 
It  would  be  giving  the  preponderance  to 
one  side.  But  was  not  the  situation  of 
Spain  and  of  thia  country  much  changed 
since  the  year  1814,  when  the  treaty,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  was  first 
contracted?  Had  no  events  recently  taken 
place,  which  were  cafculated  to  aroct  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain?  HadnotJ^Mun 
ceded  to  America  that  very  colony,  wnich 
of  all  her  other  colonies  was  most  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  our  trans*  At- 
lantic possessions?  Had  not  this  verv 
cession,  which  Spain  had  pledged  herself 
never  to  make,  except  with  we  consent 
of  tfab  country,  been  defended  in  their 
Ipfiti^  Houae^  oo  the  ground  that 


Spain  was  so  imbecile  as  not  to  have 
power  to  prevent  it?  Ought  not  the 
House,  therefore,  to  pause,  as  well  for 
the  interests  of  the  country,  of  which 
Uiey  formed  so  effective  a  part,  as  for  the 
interests  of  humanity,  in  which  all  weite 
so  deeply  concerned,  before  they  passed 
into  a  Jaw  a  bill  like  the  present,  espe* 
cially  as  their  lordships  could  not  help 
seeing  that  Spain  was  not  even  able  to 
defend  those  of  her  colonies  which  had 
not  revolted?  Was  it  sufficient  to  say, 
«  We  will  force  our  subjects  to  retire 
from  this  contest,'*  without  even  consi*- 
dering  whether  the  withdrawal  of  them 
would  benefit  the  cause  either  of  Spain 
oiiof  this  country  ?  If  every  British  sub- 
ject who  was  inclined  to  hazard  his  for- 
tune and  his  lifis  in  this  struggle,  were  to 
be  prevented  from  passing  from  this 
country  to  South  America,  was  there  any 
probability  that  Spain  would  ever  recover 
the  power  which  she  once  wielded  over 
it  ?  Would  not  each  of  her  colonies,  one 
after  another,  ftU  a  victim  to  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  another  great  power? 
Would  not  the  fate  of  Florida  soon  be* 
come  the  &te  of  Mexico?  When  we 
looked  at  the  weakness,  the  imbecility, 
and  the  absurd  poKcy  of  Spain,  it  was 
proper  that  we  should  also  consider  what 
the  fate  of  South  America  would  be,  were 
the  House  to  withdraw  the  British  troops 
from  it.  If  he  had  heard  the  noble  eari 
ariffht  who  had  broug^  in  Uiis  bill,  he 
had  said  that  British  troops,  with  all  the 
discipline  and  valour  wiuth  distinguish 
them,  had  been  sent  out  in  such  numbers 
as  could  not  fiiil  to  decide  the  conflict  in 
favour  of  the  side  to  irfuch  they  attached 
themselves ;  and  yet,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  same  noble  earl  had  afterwards  made 
many  touching  appeals  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
preventing  our  countrymen  from  embark- 
ing in  a  cause  to  which  it  was  certain  that 
they  must  eventually  fall  a  sacrifice.  He 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  was  much 
astonished  at  this  inconsisteacy  in  the 
noble  earl's  arguments,  as  also'  at  the  very 
extraordinary  mode  in  which  he  had  made 
an  appeal  to  their  lordships  feelings: 
having  marshalled  all  the  Dutch  imd 
German  jurists  in  his  ranks,  having  turned 
all  the  scraps  and  qootatioiis  which  could 
be  taken  from  them  to  the  very  best  use 
to  which  ingenuity  could  turn  them,  the 
noble  earl  had  made  an  address  to  the 
feelings  of  their  lordships,  in  order  to  at- 
tract them  to  Aat  side  against  which  all 
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their  wishes  most  naturally  be  directed : 
for  he  had,  in  a  contest  of  millions  strug- 
gling for  liberty  against  the  most  debased 
and  arbitrary  despot  that  ever  existed — 
he  had,  in  a  struggle  between  the  asser- 
tors  of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  that 
sovereign  who  had  revived  the  inquisition; 
who  had  re-established  torture ;  though  it 
was  abolished  in  every  country  of  Europe 
(except  indeed  a  remnant  of  it  were  to  be 
found  inthe  kingdom  of  Hanover),  he 
had  eadeavoured  to  excite  their  passions 
in  support  of  ihe  cause  of  tyranny ;  whilst 
he  had  endeavoured  to  damp  them  in  belialf 
of  Uie  cause  of  freedom  *  It  was  painful 
to  recollect,  that  whilst  the  liberty  of 
Spain  had  been  acquired  by  the  toilMmd 
blood  and  expenditure  of  Britain,  that 
toil  and  that  blood  and  that  expenditure 
were  so  fiu*  from  being  allowed  to  aid  the 
riling  liberty  of  the  South  Americans, 
that  they  were  even  to  be  arrayed  in  the 
^eld  against  iu  He  thought  that  upon 
such  a  subiect  the  noble  earl  ought  not 
to  have  haa  recourse  to  any  declamatory 
topics,  or,  at  least,  that  he  ought  not  to 
•httve  recourse  to  such  topics  as  were 
calculated  to  propagate  an  idea  that  the 
infusion  of  Bntish  valour  and  discipline 
into  the  American  army  would  lead  to  a 
more  fierce  and  sanguinary  termination  of 
the  struggle  than  would  otherwise  take 
place.  Now,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  a  British  soldier, 
the  infusion  of  those  qualities  of  which 
he  was  in  possession,  into  the  bosoms 
of  the  American  Insurgents,  would  lead 
to  a  more  fair,  a  more  mild,  and  a  more 
equitable  conclusion  of  the  quarrel.  If 
their  lordships  should  pass  the  present 
bill  into  a  law,  they  would  pass  a  law 
which  would  not  merely  be  injurious  to 
liberty  in  general,  but  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  particular;  and  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  injure  us, 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  ultimate 
advantage  to  that  power  in  whose  behalf 
it  was  intended  to  operate. 

Lord  Holland  wished  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions. It  had  been  asserted  in  debate, 
that  no  application  had  been  made  by 
Spain  on  the  subject  of  this  bill.  Would 
ministers  object  to  a  motion  for  all  papers 
or  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of 
Spain,  and  of  other  foreign  courts,  on 
this  subject  ?  Would  they  also  object  to 
lay  before  the  House  an  account  of  all 
licences  granted  for  the  exportation  of 
arms,  and  warlike  stores  to  Old  Spain  ; 
or  if  it  were  deemed  m^re  regular,  he 
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would  make  a  motion  for  an  account  of 
all  licences  granted  for  the  conveyaoce  of 
such  warlike  stores  ? 

The  Earl  of  Horramhy  said,  he  had 
read  an  acco«int  of  all  the  arms  exported 
to  Spain,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  of  the  House.  He  had 
stated  truly  that  no  demand  had  been  made 
by  Spain  &r  any  l^;i8lative  measure ;  but 
he  allowed  that  Spain  had  made  com- 
plaints of  the  breacnes  of  the  royal  pro* 
clamation. 

Lord  Holland  wi^ed  to  know  whether 
no  correspondence  had  taken  place  with 
the  government  of  Spain  respecting  the 
two  taws  of  Geo.  2nd,  which  were  repealed 
by  this  Bill  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  declared,  that 
not  a  single  word  haa  been  said  (as  had 
been  hinted)  at  the  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  there  had  been  no  demand 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  respect- 
ing it.  Unquestionably,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  representative  of  Spain  in  this 
country  to  look  with  indifference  at  the 
expeditions  which  were  fitting  out  against 
her.  But  the  representations  whioi  the 
Spanish  ambassador  had  made  to  the 
British  government  were  not  made  untU 
he  had  seen  that  his  majesty's  proclanm- 
tion  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  British 
subjects  into  the  Insurgent  service  was 
totally  disregarded.  Undoubtedly. that 
representation  would  naturally  lead  to 
an  inference,  that  if  the  law  did  notdlow 
the  executive  to  attend  to  it,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  legislature  was  desired.  As 
to  the  production  of  the  correspondence, 
he  thou^t  no  sufficient  ground  had  been 
laid  forit^  and  he  should  oppose  it,  unless 
some  stronger  cause  were  assigned. 

Lord  HMand  said,  the  noble  earl  had 
not  satis&ctorily  answered  his  question, 
whether  reference  had  been  made  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  the  statutes  of 
George  the  2nd. 

The  Eari  of  Livet^pooL—To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  recollection,  no. 

The  House  divided:  on  the  Amend- 
ment :  Contents,  27  ;  Proxies,  20 — 4-7. 
NotcontenU,  49;  Ptoxies  51—100.  The 
bill  then  went  through  the  committee. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday y  June  28. 
General  Boyd.]     The  House  being 
in  a  committee  of  supply, 

Mr.   Wilierfbree  pre&ced    his  motion 
for  a  grant  of  renmneratioii  to  ^nen^ 
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Boyd,  by  a  shoit  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances on  which  the  claim  was  founded. 
That  officer,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  had  in  early  life  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  East  Indies,  at  a  very  critical 
period  of  our  afiairs  there.  He  was  at 
that  time  the  commander  of  a  corps  in 
the  service  of  the  Nizam.  A  large  French 
force  and  a  small  English  force  being  not 
far  distant  from  each  other,  the  com- 
mander o?  the  latter  apprehending  a  sud- 
den attack  from  the  former,  applied  to 
general  Boyd  at  midnight  for  assistance, 
a  request  with  which  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  comply.  The  alarm 
was  unfounded,  but  general  Boyd's 
friendly  zeal  was  handsomely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  government  at  Cal- 
cutta. To  himself,  however,  it  proved 
highly  injurious ;  for  the  French  party  at 
the  court  of  the  Nizam  were  so  success- 
ful, that  he  was  deprived  of  a  situation 
firom  which  he  was  then  in  the  receipt  of 
9,000/.  a  year.  Having  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  compensation  in  India,  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  gained  per- 
mission to  take  a  cargo  of  saltpetre  from 
Calcutta  to  the  United  States ;  by  which 
adventure  it  was  calculated  that  he  mieht 
make  50  or  60,000/.  He  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a  special  licence  to  protect 
him  even  should  a  war  break  out.  The 
committee  would,  however,  hear  with 
surprise,  that  notwithstanding  those  pre- 
cautions, the  vessel  in  which  general 
Boyd  shipped  the  saltpetre  touching  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  land  some 
passengers,  was  there  detained,  and  con- 
demned by  the  vice-admiralty  court. 
Although  thus  deprived  of  the  advantages 
to  which  he  was  so  justly  entitled,  general 
Boyd  maintained  his  original  good  will 
towards  England ;  in  proof  of  which,  he 
would  read  a  letter  from  a  general  officer 
in  the  British  service,  who  during  the  late 
war  in  America  commanded  on  the  fron' 
tier  of  Canada,  near  the  spot  in  which 
general  Boyd  had  a  command  on  the  part 
of  the  Umted  States  [The  hon.  gentle- 
man here  read  the  letter  in  question, 
which  was  from  general  de  Rottenburgto 
W.  Mellish,  esq.  and  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  liberal  conduct  of  general  Boyd]. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
America,  an  application  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  general  Boyd  to  the  British 
government  for  some  remuneration  fpr 
the  loss  which  he  had  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  in  India.    It  was 


recommended  both  at  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  and  at  the  treasury,  that  the 
subject  should  be  brought  betbre  parlia- 
ment, and  submitted  to  the  investigation 
of  a  coHMnittee.  That  was  done,  and  the 
committee  sat  last  session.  In  the  com- 
mittee there  were  several  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  members  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
general  Boyd's  claim,  although  they  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  allowed.  Eventually,  they 
came  to  a  resolution,  secommendmg  the 
case  of  general  Boyd  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament.  He  would  therefore  move, 
«  That  the  sum  of  6,000/.  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  issue 
and  cause  to  be  paid  to  general  Boyd,  a 
citizen  and  officer  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  consideration  of  the  salt* 
petre,  exported  imder  the  king's  licence, 
as  a  remuneration  for  a  service  formerly 
rendered  to  this  country  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  for  the  expenses  and  trouble 
incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim ; 
and  that  the  said  sum  be  issued  and  pai|i 
without  any  fee  or  other  deduction  what- 
soever.'* 

Mr.  Marryat  contended,  that  general 
Boyd  had  no  claim  whatever  on  this 
country.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to  in  India,  general  Boyd 
had  not  moved  from  his  position  in  aid  of 
the  British  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  magnify  nis  losses 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  larger  sum  than 
that  to  which,  even  were  the  justice  of 
his  claim  allowed,  he  was  fairly  entitled. 
If  general  Boyd  had  insured  his  cargo  of 
saltpetre  for  the  sum  which  he  expected 
to  obtain  by  it,  he  would  have  sustained 
no  loss.  He  was  surprised  at  the  interest 
taken  by  the  hon.  member,  in  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  at  the  head  of  2,000  merce- 
naries, had  been  ready  to  fight  for  any 
power  which  might  think  fit  to  employ 
nim.  He  could  not  consent  that  the  taxes 
wrung  from  the  people  should  be  impro- 
vidently  lavished;  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  claim  set  up  on  the  present  occasion 
was  totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  Wiiberforce  said,  that  if  it  had  ap- 
peared to  the  committee,  that  any  frau- 
dulent attempt  had  been  made  to  impose 
on  them,  they  would  have  flung  back  the 
application  with  disdain  and  indignation. 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
warrant  such  an  imputation. 

Mr.  Gumey  observed,  that  the  House 
ought  to  consider  that  this  was  a  service 
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rendered  by  a  foreigner.  Ii  would  l)ttve 
been  both  the  duty  of  a  British  subject, 
so  placed,  to  have  assisted  his  country ; 
but  general  Boyd  had  no  interest  to 
lerve ;  on  the  cofttrary  he  performed  this 
senrice  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  hio 
self. 

Shr  J.  Mackirttotk  felt  it  his  duty  to 
support  the  proposed  grant.  There  was 
DO  aoubt  entertained  of  the  extent  of  the 
service,  or  of  the  justice  of  the  remu- 
aeration  given  by  the  India  Company. 
This  remuneration  was,  pennission  to  take 
a  cargo  of  sidt-petre  to  America,  from 
whidi  he  woula  have  realized  a  very 
great  profit.  Of  this  profit  he  was  de- 
piived,  by  the  cargo  having  been  seized 
by  Britisn  officers.  Having  lost  the  re- 
ward given  by  the  India  Company,  general 
Boyd  appealed,  not  to  the  justice,  but  to 
the  equity  and  liberality  of  parliament, 
for  some  recompence  for  his  services.  If 
he  understood  the  objections  ursed  against 
^  motion,  tiiey  were  two-fold:  first, 
that  general  Boyd  ought  to  have  pr^ 
tected  himsdf  firom  Toss  by  insuring 
his  cargo ;  tmd  secondly,  because  there 
had  been  some  mis-statements  relative  to 
the  amooiit  of  the  loss.  If  the  vessel 
had  been  lost  at  sea,  or  captured  by  a 
French  privateer,  the  first  would  be  un- 
doubtedly a  goeid  argument  against  any 
ckdm  on  this  country ;  but  here  the  case 
was  difcrent.  How  was  this  property 
lost  to  general  Boyd  ?  It  was  lost  by  the 
act  of  Bfittsh  ofieers,  and  therefore  by 
the  act  of  the  British  g^ovemment.  How 
was  he  to  provide  asainstthis?  Suppose 
the  compensate  had  been  m  money,  imd 
duit  ffenend  Boyd  had  been  robbed  of  it 
by  officers  professedly  acting  under  the 
wttish  ffovermnent,  would  it  hfi  con* 
tended  that  he  had  no  claim  on  dits 
country?  Undoubtedly  not.  And  yet 
the  prmciple  was  the  same.  This  gentle- 
man  coula  liot  have  had  an  idea  Uiat  he 
aught  to  insuse  property  received  from 
this  countary  against  l^e  acts  of  this 
country.  This  was  in  fact  giving  with 
one  hsnd  and  taking  away  wim  the  other. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
.  Tuesday,  June  29. 
The  House,  at  two  o'clock,  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  Grampound  Bribery 
Indictments.  Afler  sevecal  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  the  chairman  reported 
progress,  and  Mr.  Wynn  moved  that  the 


minutes  of  evidence  be  laid  before  the 
House.  It  deserved,  he  said,  serious  con* 
sideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  proceed  against  a  witness  who  had  de- 
stroyed a  material  documeni  pending  an 
mvestigatioB. 

Irish  Still  FiiTBS  Bill.]  TheHouso 
being  in  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  obiected  to 
the  whole  of  the  measure.  He  had  little 
doubt  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exc^e- 

2uer  had  been  induced  to  abandon  his 
rst  intentimis,  and  to  adopt  the  present 
bill,  in  consequence  of  the  statement  to 
him  of  some  strong  case;  but  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  that  case 
was.  If  the  right  hon.  f^tlemaa  had 
founded  his  determination  m  this  respect 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chichester's  pamphlet, 
he  must  say,  that  the  ria^t  hon.  ^ntle- 
man  was  in  no  way  Justined  In  coming  to 
such  a  resolution,  tot  that  jparopUet  was 
full  of  gross  exaggerations,  m  many  parts 
answ^ed  itself,  and  in  others  wa$  over- 
charged and  overwrought*  Some  of  the 
accusations,  indeed,  were  even  fulila  and 
indecent.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exche^er  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  repealing  the  pre- 
sent beneficial  law,  in  consequence  of 
«ving  credit  to  such  assertions;  and  if 
he  had  not,  it  was  his  (hity  to  call  upon 
Ae  attorney-general  to  orosecute  the  au- 
thor for  a  scandalous  fibel.  It  was  not 
because  the  existing  law  had  in  some  few 
instances  been  exceeded,  that  a  bill  like 
this  was  to  be  adopted,  which  would  be 
roost  injurious  to  the  trade  and  agriculture 
of  Ireland.  The  present  law  had  been 
very  efficient  in  Donegal  and  the  north 
of  irelaikl,  in  putting  down  illicit  distilki- 
tion.  All  enactments  of  this  kind  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  were  liable  to 
abuse ;  but  what  he  eomplfdned  of  was, 
that  because  a  fbrc3>le  speech  had  been 
made,  and  an  exaggerated  pamphlet 
written,  a  law  which  had  produced  so 
much  sdvantage  was  to  be  abandoned,  at 
the  risk  of  restoring  a  Sjrstem  which  it 
had  taken  years  to  dtestlroy.  The  mea- 
sure before  the  House  woukl  have  the 
efiect  of  injusing  all  the  great  distillers  in 
Ireland ;  and  Uirougfa  them  a  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  agriculture  of  the  sister 
kin^om.  The  appeal  saade  to  the  House 
sgaiast  the  fining  system  was,  thst  the 
innocent  sufer ed  fpr  the  guilty ;  but  by 
the  new  law,  a  very  namerous  police  was 
to  be  established  in  the  various  disiricUi 
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half  the  expense  of  wbidi  moit  be  paid 
by  the  iobabitenU  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  vest  bj  the  district  where 
the  police  was  necessary.  Surelj  this 
was  most  effectually  nsaking  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  goilty  t  for  what  pretence 
was  there  t#  call  upon  the  empire  at 
large  to  pay  heavy  sums,  because  mi- 
nisters diet  not  tiiiiik  it  politic  to  continue 
a  measure  whioli  had,  m  a  great  degree, 
put  an  end  to  ilUck  distillation?  In  truth, 
the  present  object  of  govenMnent  was,  to 
benefit  the  members  wr  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  hon,  member 
then  went  om  to  explain  nK>re  fuUy  the 
evils  that  would  arise  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  stills :  he  contended,  that 
small  stills  could  only  be  productive  whea 
thev  were  greatly  nudtiplied,  and  that  their 
muitiplicauon  weuld  be  the  destruction 
of  the  rest  of  the  trade*    He  concluded 

S  further  pressing  ^  exaggerattoM  in 
r.  Chichester's  pamf hlet,  and  by  ve- 
pdling  the  attacks  it  contained  upon  tte 
various  excise  boards. 

Mr.  Chicheiitr  rose  to  vindicate  his 
relation,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  re- 
ferred to  by  the  last  speaker,  trom  the 
cbarffes  brought  againt  bim.  That  rev. 
gentleman  was  anxious  to  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  provi«|^  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  be  eertamly  felt  that  he  la- 
boured under  the  disadvantage  of  makiiig 
assertions,  as  to  severity  and  tyranny, 
that  appeared  on  the  first  blush  incre- 
dible. 

The  Chan€eUorqfth$  EMkequer  denied 
that  he  had  made  the  statements  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question  the  eroimds  o% 
which  he  had  acted.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  that  a  deep  feeling 
prevailed  aoainst  the  extreaoe  severity  6i 
the  law  rehuing  to  still  fines  in  Ireland. 
He  allowed  that  that  law  had  been  in  a 
considerable  degree  efcctual  in  protect- 
ing the  revenue,  but  the  increasioe  indig- 
nation  against  it  had  induced  nim  to 
look  out  for  a  substitute:  be  had  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  middle  course,  and 
that  middle  course  he  flattered  him- 
self was  the  bill  now  before  the  Hovse. 
He  could  not  agree  that  it  was  esta- 
blished upon  the  principle  of  midting 
the  innocent  suffer  tor  the  guilty,  nearly 
so  much  as  the  law  which  it  superseded. 
The  country  at  large  was  chargeable  with 
the  burthen  of  the  whole  revenue  system, 
and  the  objection  applied  as  taucli  to  all 


laws  cooneoted  with  tiie  collection  of  the 
excise,  &c.  as  to  the  present.  As,  how« 
ever,  this  bill  was  partly  local  in  its  opera- 
tion, he  had  thought  it  just  that  half  the 
weight  flhould  fall  upon  the  district  where 
the  police  was  renoered  neceiaarv.  He 
had  turned  his  b^t  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  small  stiUse  it  was  enveloped  in 
difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  cuMbiog 
of  interesu  and  the  system  of  drawbacka 
and  countervailing  duties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  upon  this  whole  htf  USit  that  it 
was  a  matter  that  oucht  to  be  defimredl 
until  anoUier  session.  It  might,  however, 
be  well  to  introduce  a  measure  rdating 
to  small  stills  in  the  present,  that  it  might 
stand  over  until  the  next  session,  and  the 
opinions  of  all  classes  be  ascertained. 

General  Hsft  said,  that  haviag  been  ott 
the  staff  in  Ireland,  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowinc  the  truth  of  many  tacts 
similar  to  those  ^tailed  in  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to.  He  pledged  his  own  personal 
knowledge  for  the  tnHh  of  four  out  of  five 
of  the  cases  of  cruelty  and  severity  stated 
against  the  excise  oficers  by  Mr.  Chi- 
Chester.  The  stdl  fines  law  had  intro- 
duced poverty,  demoraMsation,  and  asi- 
sery,  Into  a  port  of  the  country  where 
they  were  previously  comparatively  un* 
famm.  He  understood  that  since  the 
crown  land  fining  system  had  recom- 
awnced,  35/XX)  persons  had  embarked  at 
Derry  for  America  i  and  that  preparations 
were  now  going  on  there  which  induced 
people  to  think  the  number  would  this 
year  be  greatly  increased.  The  effect  of 
the  existmg  law  was,  to  produce  a  totd 
change  in  Uie  character  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Iretsiad.  He 
complained  that  there  was  nothing  in  Ire- 
land but  a  system  of  punishment;  misery 
had  been  ameliorated  in  other  countries- 
punishment  had  been  nearly  abolished 
even  in  the  army — ^why  should  it  be  re- 
served for  the  people  of  Ireland  alone  f 
In  Ireland  the  people  knewnothinff  of  the 
law  but  its  seventy.  In  Irehmd  there 
were  good  materials ;  it  was  to  be  lamented 
that  these  materials  were  not  properly 
used.  The  people  of  that  coimtry  were 
not  treated  with  lenity.  If  they  were  en- 
couraged ;  if  their  energies  were  called 
forth ;  the  empire  womd  reap  the  full 
fruits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  go- 
vernment, in  the  increasing  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

Lord  Motmi'CkarUs  said,  that  imless 
the  collateral  measure  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  stiUs   should   be  passed. 
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the  present  bill  would  not  be  attended 
with  its  full  efficacy* 

Sir  H.  FarnM  thought  it  was  through 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  civil  power 
alone  that  any  measure  of  this  nature 
could  be  deemed  necessary. 

Lord  Castlereagh  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  repeal  of  the  fining  sys- 
tem,  combined  with  the  establishment  of 
the  police,  and  the  postponement  to  next 
session  of  that  part  which  related  to  small 
stills;  with  a  pledge  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  measures  then  taken  into  con- 
sideration,— Some  further  discussion  took 
place;  after  which  various  clauses  were 
proposed  and  discussed.  On  a  clause  for 
giving  the  srand  juries  the  power  of  levy- 
ing tbe  stilTfines  on  town  lands,  the  House 
divided :  Ayes»  37 ;  Noes,  17.  The  House 
then  resumed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday  f  June  30. 

R£V£R8AL  OF  LoRD  £.  FiTZGERALd's 

Attainder.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
rose  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  present  to 
the  House  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  an 
act  of  grace  to  restore  two  unfortunate 
individuals  to  their  full  rights  as  British 
subjects.  It  was  to  reverse  the  attainder 
of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  by  which  the 
blood  of  his  two  children,  Edward  Fox 
Fitzfferald  and  Louisa  Maria  Fitzgerald, 
had  become  corrupted.  The  preamble  of 
the  present  bill  contained  three  reasons 
why  the  former  bill  should  be  reversed. 
The  first  was,  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  brought  to  trial, 
owing  to  circumstances  to  which  he  should 
do  nothinff  more  than  allude  at  present ; 
the  second  was,  that  the  act  of  attainder 
had  not  passed  the  Irish  parliament  till 
some  months  after  his  decease :  and  the 
third,  which  arose  out  of  the  two  first, 
was,  that  as  he  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  trial,  the  attainder  could  not  have  been 
issued  against  him  upon  a  r^ular  con- 
viction. He  thought  that  these  were  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  House  tb  accede  to 
the  bill ;  but,  even  if  they  were  not,  he 
implored  their  lordships  to  recollect  that 
he  stood  before  them  as  the  advocate  of 
unoffending  and  innocent  individuals.  One 
of  them  had  served  his  country  in  the 
field,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
sallant  behaviour, on  several  occasions:  to 
him,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  his  sister,  the 
boon  now  proposed  would  be  peculiarly 
gratifying.    The  Crown,  in  proposing  this 
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act  of  grace,  was  performing  an  act  which 
was  deughtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  their  lordships  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  a  measure  which  had  been  passed  in 
unhappy  and  unfortunate  times. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington  said,  he  could 
not  let  the  present  opportunity  pass  by 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  brave 
and  honourable  and  excellent  conduct  of 
the  young  man  in  question,  during  the 
time  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
him. 

Lord  Holland  confessed  his  inability  to 
restrain  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  Uien 
agitated.  He  must,  therefore,  express  his 
gratitude  to  his  Royal  Highnessfortheact 
of  grace  which  he  had  just  caused  to  be 
proposed  to  the  House ;  he  must  express 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  noble  earl, 
for  the  honourable  and  manly  manner  in 
which  he  had  proposed  it ;  aod  he  must 
return  his  most  heartful  thanks  to  the 
gallant  duke,  for  the  flattering  testimony 
which  he  had  borne  to  the  merits  of  one 
of  the  individuals  who  were  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  He  felt  great  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  preamble  was 
worded,  both  on  private  and  public  ac- 
counts. With  the  private  reasons  it  would 
be  improper  to  trouble  their  lordships; 
and  with  the  public  reasons,  it  would  be 
both  injudicious  and  ungrateful  to  inter- 
fere, on  an  occasion  where  unanimity  was 
of  so  much  importance.  However,  he 
might  have  differed  in  the  course  of  his 

Eublic  life  from  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
e  was  happy  to  state  that  that  difference 
had  never  destroyed  or  diminished  the 
private  attachment  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them ;  and  in  the  present  instance, 
he  must  say,  that  the  dearest  friend 
whom  he  had  in  existence,  could  not  have 
conferred  an  essential  fiivour  upon  him  in 
a  manner  more  congenial  to  his  (lord 
Holland's)  feelings,  than  that  which  the 
noble  earl  had  just  adopted.  He  must, 
therefore,  beg  leave,  both  as  a  public  and 
a  private  man,  to  return  him  his  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  and  kind* 
hearted  attention  which  he  had  exhibited 
towards  the  individuals  whose  interests  thia 
bill  was  calculated  to  advance. 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
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CoUhurtt  rooted,    that  this  bill  be  now 
read  a  second  tiine» 

Mr.  Hutckifuon  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  to  the  House  the  very  awk- 
ward situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
with  respect  to  this  bill.  Some  time 
since,  when  the  hon.  baronet  brought  in 
the  bill,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Cork,  and  from  a.  number  of 
merchants,  requesting  most  anxiously  that 
he  would  give  his  support  to  the  measure. 
By  the  verv  same  post  there  was  also  for- 
warded to  him,  a  letter,  agreed  to  at  a 
very  numerous  meeting  of  the  mercantile 
interest  in  Cork,  calling  on  him  to  oppose 
the  biH.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  to 
decided  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  in 
the  city  ot* Cork;  but  the  fact  was,  thut 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  persons  of  great 
respectability,  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  bill.  It  was  a  most  desirable  object, 
that  the  harbour  should  be  properly  im- 
proved. Those  who  petitioned  against 
the  bill  were  of  that  opinion ;  but  they 
differed  essentially,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  measure,  from  those  who 
approved  of  this  bill.  The  bill  went  to 
impose  a  considerable  taxation  on  the 
city  of  Cork.  He  found  that  a  public 
meeting  was  called,  in  May  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  measure.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill ;  but  that  meetinff  did 
not  come  to  any  decision,  although  It  ap- 
peared clearly*  that  the  sentiments  of 
thosie  who  attended  it  were  hostile  to  the 
bill.  Two  days  afterwards,  another  meeting 
was  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  not  having  come  to  any  resolution, 
and  agreed  unanimously  to  a  series  of 
resolutions  against  the  bill.  Here,  he 
wished  to  state,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
censure  the  bill;  perhaps  when  the  mea- 
sure was  duly  cofisidered*  it  might  be 
found  unobjectionable;  but  it  came  on 
him  entirely  by  surprise.  They  were  now 
very  near  the  termination  of  the  session ; 
80  that  it  was  not  possible  for  those  who 
were  hostile  to  the  bill,  to  state,  before  a 
committee,  their  reasons  for  wishing  it  to 
be  rejected.  He,  however,  submitted  to 
the  hon.  baronet,  whether  it  would  not 
be  better,  to  postpone  any  further  pro- 
ceeding until  the  ensuing  session.  It  was 
not  the  wealthy  merchant  that  would  feel 
its  operation,  but  persons  of  more  humble 
means,  and  whose  case,  therefore,  called 
more  especially  for  the  protection  of  the 
legislature.    He  was  placed,  with  respect 
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to  this  bill,  in  a  most  painful  sittiation. 
Those  who  were  in  favour  of  it  had  gone, 
he  believed,  to  great  expense  to  effect 
theur  object,  and  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  had  come  over  from  Ireland, 
in  order  to  watch  its  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Isaac  Hewitt  had  been 
sent  over  with  a  petition  against  the  mea-' 
sure,  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr. 
Bennet).  He  learned  from  that  petition, 
and  he  believed  the  fact  to  be  so,  that 
there  was  a  strong  popular  feeling  against 
the  bill,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  hon. 
baronet  would  adopt  the  course  he  had 
pointed  out,  and  abstain  from  pressing 
It  further  at  present ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  he  would  not  precipitate  any  of  its' 
staees  throush  the  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  where  a  strong 
opposition  was  manifested  against  any 
private  bill,  it  never  was  the  practice  of 
the  House  to  suffer  any  of  the  regular 
stages  to  be  hurried  over.  Ill  is  being 
the  case,  it  was  for  gentlemen  to  consider, 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the 
present  bill  passing  through  the  com- 
mittee and  third  reading  in  this  House, 
and  afterwards  proceeding  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a 
proper  degree  of  consideration.  Would 
there  be  time  for  proceeding  regularly 
with  it  ?  Whatever  disposition  the  House 
might  feel  to  assist  in  the  acceleration  of 
a  measure,  by  suspending  the  standing 
orders,  where  all  the  parties  were  agreed, 
it  was  not  customary,  where  a  private 
measure  was  opposed,  to  relax  any  of 
them. 

Sir  N.  Colthunt  said,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  introduce  a  measure  prejudi- 
cial to  the  city  *of  Cork,  or  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  those  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent ;  but  he  believed  that 
a  vast  majority  was  favourable  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Bermet  said,  that  he  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  have  to  present  a 

fietition  against  the  measure  from  Mr. 
saac  Hewitt;  a  gentleman  of  great  re- 
spectability in  Cork:  that  petition  con- 
tained an  able  statement  of  facts;  and 
afler  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  he  felt  satis- 
fied, that  the  House  would  not  deem  it 
proper,  or  even  decent,  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  The  House  divided — when  there 
appeared — For  the  commitment  (Sir  N. 
Colthurst  acting  as  teller)  0 ;  A&ainst  it, 
45.  The  bill  was  consequently  lost. 
(♦Y) 
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Camklford  Elkction  Committeb— 
Ma.  Hallett  BEPKiMANDpp.l  Wil- 
liam HaJlett  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
where  he  received  tbe  following  repri- 
mund  from  Mr,  Speaker,  and  was  dif* 
charged : 

•<  William  Hallett;  the  ofience  for 
which  you  stand  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  seneant  at  arms»  is  of  the 
most  grave  ana  serious  description,  in- 
sulting to  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
this  House,  and  an  endeavour,  as  far  as 
in  you  lay,  to  impede  the  course  of  public 
justice. — You  all^e  in  your  petition,  in 
mitigation  of  your  misconduct,  that  you 
were  not  served  with  the  order  for  at- 
tendance; this  statement  is  doubtless 
correct,  but  you  were  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  appointea  to  try 
the  Camelford  election  petition,  as  having 
wilfully  absconded  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  service  of  such  order.— Be  not  there- 
fore misled  yourself,  and  think  not  to 
mislead  the  Home,  by  so  vain  and  futile 
a  distinction  ;~-It  is  no  eitlenuatiop  of 
your  misconduct,  and  no  repurajtion  to 
ppblic  ju£^icet  that  you  did  no|  i^gravate 
your  otibnce  by  ooen  dbobedienQe,  I  will 
only  add,  that  this  is  a»  atteiqpt  that 
never  can  succeed  in  altaining  tbi?  object, 
at  which  it  aims; — tbe  only  result  in 
which  it  can  terminate,  as  it  has  termi- 
nated in  your  case,  is,  in  tbe  disgrace  and 
punishment  of  the  individual  who  is  hard^ 
enou^  to  venture  upon  it. — In  consi- 
deration, however,  of  the  peculiar  circqin^ 
stances  of  this  case,  the  present  state  of 
your  ill  health,  your  solemn  promises  of 
future  amendment,  and,  above  all,  tbe 
pledge  you  have  given,  th^t  yoi|  will  be 
found  ready  to  attend  at  any  time  when 
called  upon,  and  with  a.  deliberate  deter- 
mination to  giTe  full,  and  fair,  and  unre* 
served  testimony,  when  eiamined,— under 
all  these  considerations,  the  House  has 
determined  to  forbear  any  further  punish- 
ment, and  to  release  you  from  your  pre*- 
sent  confinement*  In  obedience,  there- 
fore, to  the  commands  of  this  House»  I 
reprimand  you,  and  have  to  inform  you, 
that  you  are  now  discharged,  upon  pa^;^- 
ment  of  your  fees.'' 


Duh  9fKinC$  LoliHry. 
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Dt7K9  Of  Kbnt's  Lovtshy.}  Mr. 
GrenfeU  observed,  that  in  the  votes,  he 
read  the  fbllowiqgt— <*  Duke  of  Kent's 
lottery — petition  Tot  leave  to  present  ai 
petition  for  a  bill— reported— leave  given." 
He  wished  for  some  exphmaiion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  lottery. 

The  Chancelhr  qf  the  Exchequer  was 
perfectly  ready  to  state  tbe  whole  trans- 
action, as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
it.  An  bon.  member  had  some  time  since 
applied  to  him,  to  lay  before  the  treasury 
a  memorial  from  the  duke  of  Kent,  for 
a  bill  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  a  part 
of  his  property  by  lottery.  Ii  was  then 
thought  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
was  necessary,  and  the  commands  of  the 
Prince  Regent  were  therefore  taken  upon 
it.  His  royal  highnesA  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  lord  Chancellor,  tbe  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  considered 
the  question,  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient that  any  individual  sluMikl  be  allowed 
90  to  dispose  of  his  property  to  pav  off 
debts  or  incumbrances,  and  they  had  de- 
termined that  to  recommend  such  a  btU 
to  parliament  would  be  setting  a  dan- 
gerous precedent.  They  had  thenefore 
recommended  that  the  royal  leave,  if  il 
were  oecessary,  should  not  be  given.  Tbit 
infprmation  he  had  given  to  the  bon* 
member  who  had  offered  the  memorial ; 
and  it  bad  been  thought  most  oonsistoBl 
with  delicacy  to  the  iUustrious  personage 
concerned,  that  the  memorial  should  be 
returned,  and  the  whole  proceeding  con^ 
sidered  a  nullity.  Since  that  time,  a  pre- 
cedent had  been  found  which  warranted 
the  conclusion  that  the  consent  and  re^ 
commendation  of  the  Crown  was  not 
necessary.  A  petition  had  accordingly 
been  presented  to  the  House,  but  nia 
majesty's  government  had  given  no  saoc^ 
tion  to  it. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  that  eovernment  had 
acted  in  this  afiair  as  me  country  ex* 
pected  of  them.  A  bill  had,  he  under- 
stood, been  prepared  in  consequence  of 
the  petition  of  last  night,  and  he  trusted 
the  Houie  would  not  allow  it  to  pass 
without  due  examinatiop. 
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HOttSfe  aP  COMMONS, 

Thursday i  July  1. 

Sir  H,  Parkell's  Resolutions  res?ectiI^g  the  Retrenchment  op  the  Pub- 
i«t€  Ext>SHDiT0RB.]     Sir  Henry  Piirbell  laid  on  the  Cable  of  the  House  the  following 

Resolutions  concerning  the  RETRENCHkiENr  op  the  Public  Expenditure. 

1 .    That  the  gross  Receipt  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  yfear  1818,  Was 62,23o,52t/. 

Out  of  which  there  was  paid,  for  Charges  of  Collection 
For  Charges  for  managing  the  Expenditure  of  the  same 


vii.t 

To  the  Treasury • *  - 

the  Bank    •• 

the  Civil  Departments  of  the  Navy    •  • 

Ditto •  -of  the  Army    •. 

Ditto •  • of  the  Ordnance 

The  Commissioners  for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts 


•••••• 

4,367,750 
1,173,116 

5,540,866 

An.  rio.  P«p.  No.  1. 
lb. 

103,139 
<77,228 
506,000 
150,228 
82,891 
53,630 

sen.  Pi.  MO.  lU. 

An.  rio.  Pa.  No.  &. 

Estimat«tf  1819. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ao.  Fin.  Pi.  No.  5. 

1,178,116 


Making  a  Sum  of  5,540,866/.,  paid  out  of  the  annual  Public  Income,  for 
managing  the  Collection  and  Expenditure  of  the  same. 

2.  That  the  gross  Receipt  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  of  the  years  1818, 
1810,  and  1796,  was  collected  at  the  following  Rates  per  centum :— 


Cxciie. 

CUtOOM. 

Staap*. 

AMetKd 

Taxet. 

Poit  Office. 

cotcbet. 

Bairkeit 

and  Pedlars. 

1818 
BoglaiMl... 
Scotland... 
Ireland  ••• 

£.$.d, 
3  11     2 
6  17  10 
12     9  11 

Jg.    i,     d. 

9    3    8 
16    9  11 
16  13    9 

£.  i.  d, 

}5  12    6 

8    5    3 

£.  t.  d. 

3  17  11 
16  19  10 

£.t.d. 
27  18    0 
71  13    4 

£.  ».  d. 
14    6  10 

^-   ••  ^'  An.  rin.  Pa.  No.  1.  p.  p.  % 

16     2    lOVi^iJhndScoilaod. 

1810 
England... 
Scotland... 
Ireland  ... 

3    0    5 

7  11     8 
IT    3    6 

:»  19    0 
6  14    3 
13    0  11 

2  13    0 
4  10  10 
6  13  11 

.    .    - 

31     6    0 
15    9    t) 
51  13    3 

— 

_.         Q  Rep.  com.  Sxpend.  1810, 
_          p;  161. 

1796 
England... 
Scotland... 

*    2  10 
7  18    4 

6    0  11 
11     8    7 

4    5    7 
7  10    2 

4  6     1 

5  18     0 

28    3  11 
13  12  11 

8  11    0 

^^      ^      ^  23  Rrp.  com.  Fin.  1197,  p. 
—          35. 

3.  That  the  low  rate  at  which  the  English  Excise  Duties  are  collected, 
is  not  to  he  attributed  to  any  facility  in  collecting  them  peculiarly  belong- 

itog  to  this  branch  of  the  Revenue.  ^       .    .^ 

4.  That  there  is  this  striking  diffcrehce  betweert  the  Excise  Depart-  Jif**"  *^**"-  '^'"-  *^'  ^' 
ment  and  all  other  Departments,  excepting  the  Post  Office,  that  the  whole 

Katfonase  of  this  Department,  with  a  few  excepttobs,  is  vested  in  the 
anus  of  the  Commissioners. 

5.  that  ib  Ireland  the  whole  patronage  is  vested  iti  the  haOds  of  the  ?««?•<=«•"; '«  "'^  ^'*'*"' 
Executive  Government.  ^.^^^^  ,^ 

^.    That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  patronu;e  of  all  the  other  Departments  comri  accu.  p.  54. 
in  England  and  Scotland,  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  6r  \h  the  Boahl  of  Trfea-  ^•J?,Vi^^»"officel"* 

7.  That  it  appears,  from  varioiis  Repdrls  of  Cohiihittees  of  this  House,  "^rb?iot'ifd'7i.'^Rep. 
and  of  Commissioners  who  have  been  app6inted  by  Parliament  to  inquire  p*  >o  whi  n. 

Into  the  Public  Income,  that  the  established  system  of  keeping  the  Ac- 
counts of  the  Public  Money  in  the  Departments  emplojred  in  collecting  it, 
is  intricate  and  perplexed;  and  that  it  the  systematic  simplicity  and  uni-       nteof  Atcottnttntc 
formlty  of  keeping  Accounts,  which  is  practised  in  Trade,  were  substituted  ncn?o(  stamps  <   "    ^ 
In  its  place,  the  Accounts  of  the  Public  Money  might  be  kejJt  and  rendered  «■**  p*"'  *'**^'  p- 
&s  lipeedily  and  as  correct  as  Mercantile  Accounts. 

8.  That  it  appears,  fVom  the  same  Reports,  that  the  otece  rules  for 

ti^nsacting  Public  Bl&ness  arc  attended  with  great  intricacy  and  per-jj^j     comm-n  accu. 
plexity,  p^urticularly  in  the  Customs,  whence  ho  les^  than  twelve  tedious  44.  ^ 

operadons  are  required  for  the  discharge  of  a  single  cargo,  and  where  a 
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great  part  of  the  time  of  the  Officers  is  occupied  in  useless  entries  and 
computations. 

9.  That  it  appears,  from  the  same  Reports, ''  on  the  evidence  of  per- 
sons having  long  and  extensive  experience  in  the  commercial  and  technical 
details  of  the  Revenue  Iaws,  that  a  consolidation  and  simplt6cation  of  them 
would  enable  the  Officer  to  execute  his  dutv  with  more  promptitude  aii4 

4jep.  co«.  Fin.  iTsn,  p.  safety,  and  the  Merchant  and  Tradesman  to  know  better  how  to  transact 
their  concerns  with  the  Revenue.** 

10.  That  the  ordinary  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  collected  by 
three  Boards  of  Customs,  three  Boards  of  Excise,  two  Boards  of  Stamps, 
one  Board  of  Ta](es,  one  Board  of  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  and  Hackney 
Coaches,  and  two  Post  Offices ;  consisting  of  64  Commissioners  and  four 
Post-  M  a  sters  General. 

11.  That  if  the  principle  on  which  the  Officers  of  the  English  Excise 
are  appointed,  viz.  the  exclusion  of  Treasury  influence,  was  nuide  general 
in  that  Department,  and  extended  to  all  other  Departments;  such  a  He* 
form  would  tend  ver^r  materially  to  diminish  the  Charges  of  Collection. 

12.  That  if  the  simple  Mercantile  system  of  Accounts  was  established 
in  all  the  Public  Departments;  and  if  the  rules  of  Office,  and  the  regul»- 
tions  of  the  Revenue  Laws^  were  simplified,  such  a  Reform  would  tend 
materially  to  diminish  the  charges  of  Collection. 

Id.  That  if  the  Salaries  of  all  the  Revenue  Officers,  and  the  Poundage 
Fees  of  the  Receivers  General,  and  of  the  Stamp  Distributors,  were  re- 
vised ;  if  the  hours  of  attendance  were  increased ;  and  if  the  Incidenta} 
and  Law  Expenses  belonging  to  the  Public  Departments  were  properly 
controlled  and  limited,  siu:h  a  Reform  would  tend  materially  to  oimmish 
the  diarzes  of  Collection. 

14.  That  if  the  present  Boards  for  collecting  the  Revenue  were  console 
dated,  and  brought  together  into  the  Metropolis,  so  as  to  act  immediately 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Treasury,  and  subject  to  the  constant  control 
of  Parliament,  such  a  Reform  would  tend  materially  to  diminish  the 
charges  of  Collection. 

15.  That  the  <<  intricacies  and  cross-payments  in  the  nature  of 'Draw- 
sBep.com.Tia.iTsri.p.s.  backs.  Allowances,  and  Bounties  ;*'  tho  excessive 'Duties  on  Tea,  and 

certain  other  articles,  by  encouraging  smuggUng ;  and  the,  laws  of  Navi. 
gation,  and  for  prohibiting  Foreign  Manufactures,  add  considerably  to  the 
charges  of  Collection. 

16.  ThattheExpenseof  the  Office  of  Treasury  was,  .£. 

In  the  year  1796 .'..•/ 40,764 

iiFep.coin.rio.  1137,  p. «.        '  \       lu  the  year  1818* •  •.••.. •'•'.. 10^,139 

9m.  p*.  No.  iM,p.  X  Of  which  latter  sum,  13,410/.  "was  for  the  Commissariat  Branch,  and 

5,827/.  for  the  Irish  Branch ;  both  of  which  have  been  added  to  the  Trea* 
sury.  Departnuent  since  the  year  1796.  .  .,     , 

17.  That  the  whole  Expense  incurred  by  the  Bank  of  England  in 
managing  the  Public  Debt,  was  estimated  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public 
Expenditure,  in  the  year  1807,  at  1 19,500/. ;  that  it  may  now  be  estimated 
at  150,000/.;  which  sum  being  deducted  from  the  sum  of  877,928/.,  paid 
to  the  Bank  in  the  year  1818,  will  leave  a  nett  annual  profit  to  them^  of 
127,838/.,  for  managing  the  Public  Debt. 

18.  That  the  Expense  of  the  Admiral  tv  Office  was,  ^. 

In  the  year  1796,  being  the  third  year  of  War £8,666 

n  Rep.  com.  Fin.  1197,  p. «.                 In  the  year  1819,  being  the  fourth  year  of  Peace,  the  sum 
Eitiiiu:ai8i9.  votedis •..•  59,338 

19.  That  the  EsUblishment  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office  was  fixed 
by  an  Order  of  Council,  dated  9th  October,  1789,  exclusive  of  the 

n  iep.  com.  ria.  iw,  p.  Salary  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  at     Y 9,188 

That  the  sum  voted  for  Salaries  and  Contingencies  for  this 
EMimitct  1819.  Office  in  the  year  1819,  is •  •  37,839 

80.  That  the  Establishment  of  the  Navy  Office  amounted, 

n  lep.  con. rin.  iifj,  p.  In  the  year  1796,  to 40,561 

ujmttcs  1819.  In  the  year  1819,  the  sum  voted  is 77,189 

8 1 .  That  the  Suip  voted  for  Dock  Yards  at  Home,  was 
Mi.icMdw.'*''  In  the  year  1813,  being  the  tenth  year  of  war   218,148 

In  the  year  1819,  being  the  fourth  year  of  peace 225,000 
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SS.    That  the  Sum  voted  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Victual* 

ling  OfBce,  in  Ihe  year  1795,  was   •  •  • » 42,405  com.  joum.  tol  &o«  p.  is. 

In  the  year  1819, it  b   • 47,000 uumtttt lei 9. 

23.    That  the  number  of  Seamen  voted  in  the  year  1795,  was  100,000  com.  joan.  n>i.5o,  p.  si. 
and  in  the  year  1819 80,000  uum^aisw. 

S4.    That  the  Sum  voted  for  the  Civil  Departments  of  the  Navy, 

was  in  the  vear  1793,  being  the  last  year  of  Peace*  • 185,109  com.  joam.  rou  47,  p.  n«. 

In  the,  year  1813,  t^ine  the  tenth  year  of  war 573,373  ib.  vol  6b,  p^  eaa. 

In  the  year  1819  it  is,  being  the  fourth  year  of  peace  •  •  •  •  506,000  Eiumttet  m% 

35.  That  the  Salaries  in  the  Commander  in  Chiefs  Office 
amounted  to^  in  the  year  1793  (exclusive  of  any  Salary  to  the 

Commander  m  Chief)  •••••*, 813  8iep.com. MiLiBq.p.997. 

In  the  ^ear  1819,  the  Sum  voted  for  Salaries  is 7,434 

To  which  is  to  be  added,  for  the  Commander  in  Chief*  •  •  •  5,999 

Four  Aides  de  Camp 693 

ConUngencies«»*f • 734 

Making  in  the  whole,  for  the  year  1819     1 4,840  2  Rep.  com.  no.  lets^p.  5s 

36.  That  the  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  at  War, 

amounted,  in  the  year  1796,  to    • • • •    51,390  i9»ep. com. fi«.  p.  m. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Sum  voted  is •«    55,390 

That  notwithstanding  the  great  establishment  of  this 
Office,  the  number  of  Military  Accounts  in  arrear  is  so 
large  as  to  incur  an  annual  expense  of   •  • « •     18,13 1  Estimatct  1S19,  p.  a, 

37.  That  the  perplexed  nature  of  the  Regimental  Accounts,  Evtd.  Mr.  crccomwd,  19. 
arising  from  the  several  Stoppages  and  Allowances,  is  productive  «*£p^  Mil'ii.'^ajf  ** 
of  ^reat  delay  and  trouble,  and  occasions  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  present  system  of  examining  the  Accounts 

at  the  War  Office.  . 

38.  .That  the  Establishment  of  the  Pay  Office  amounted. 

In  the  year  1796,  to • 80,739  JJ««i»-  co*. ««».  »w,  pw 

In  theyear  1819,  theSum  voted  is*  ••••-•••• 30,506  £iumatesisi9« p. «s. 

39.  That  the  Establishment  of  the  Office  of  Comptrollers  of 

Army  Accounts,  amounted,  in  the  year  1797,  to *  4,470  19  lep.  com.  rta.  1771, 

in  the  year  1819,  the  Sum  voted  is  •  •  13,458  uSiUtt»  im,  p.  2s, 

30.  That  the  Civil  Establishments  of  the  Ordnance  amounted. 

In  the  year  1796,  to 61,618  £■»«»•  <^«* '*■•  »"»^' p- 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Sum  vot^  is •.. 83^91  bUm^a istsu  . 

31.  That  if  the  Offices  of  Paymaster  of  the  Army,  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy^  and  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance,  were  consolidated  into  one  Board, 
to  transact  the  bus'mess  of  a  Bank  for  the  whole  MiUtary. Expenditure; 
and  if  the  Civil  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Office 
of  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Office  of  Com  ptroUers  of  Army  Accounts,  were 
consolidated  into  one  Board,  to  examine  and  control  all  Army  Accounts; 
such  a  Reform  would  tend  materially  to  diminish  the  charges  for  these 
Establishments. 

33.    That  <'  of  late  years  a  system  of  proeressive  increase  of  Salaries  has 
been  extended  to  most  of  the  Public  Offices;  but  that  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  this,  practice  has  been  carried. to  the  greatest  length,  and 
applied  to  messengers  and  otb^rs^  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  increase  of  «  Rep.  com.  ria.  mi»  p. 
salaries  in  any  other  .Departments."      . .  **'' 

33.  Thai  **  no  sufficient  control  has  been  exerted  over  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Expenditure  in  all  the  Public  Departments; 

by  Augmentation  of  Salaries,  by  official  Incidents,  by  Allowances,  by  « »ep.  com.  cxpen.  isio. 
Superannuations,  and  above  all,  by  Compensations.''  p>  1^ 

34.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  are  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  all  improper  accumulations  of  charge,  in. the  Public  Expen- 
diture ;  and,  if  they  are '  no^  already  able  to  prevppt  .tbw^  ".  they  shQuld  J.Y5:  ?"*  '*'*"*  "*^. 
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be  armed  with  new  pdw^rs  to  cofeitfot  with  dkci  all  the  Public  Depart- 
naenls." 

35.  That  the  pro|reB»ive  increase  of  Salaries  has  accompanied  the 
change  in  the  value  of  Money,  which  began  in  the  year  1797  ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  a  conMderable  reduction  of  expense 
might  be  obtained  by  a  proper  revision  of  aSl  Salaries,  and  by  adjusting 
them  to  the  new  vaUie  of  the  Currency. 

36.  ITiat  there  is  a  total  want  of  "  that  simplicity  and  unifurmtty  in 
the  Office  Accounts  of  the  Public  Expenses,  which  is  so  essential  to  regu- 

5  ijp.  cow.  txftn  m;  larity  and  dispatch,  and  which  ought  to  characterize  a  great  system  of 
^  Public  Accounts. 

37.  That  the  Accounts  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance,  in  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  being  Accounts  of  Payments 
on  Imprest,  and  not  of  the  actual  Expenditure  for  these  Services,  Parlia^ 
ment  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  actual  Expenditure  tallied 
with  the  previous  Estimate  of  it 

38.  That  the  only  Accounts  of  the  actual  Expenditure  for  these  ser- 
vices are  those  which  are  laid  before  the  Commissioners  for  auditing  the 
Public  Accounts ;  but  as  **  the  examination  of  these  Accounts  is  delated 
till  a  long  period  after  the  services  are  pefformed,^  they  afford  no  practical 
assistance  to  Parliament  to  control  the  Public  Expenditure. 

39.  That  notwithstanding  the  positive  enactments  of  various  laws,  and 
the  great  expense  inairred  by  the  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  for 
auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  the  examination  of  them  is  greatly  in  antar, 
and  the  *'  investigation  of  abu$(5s  and  irregularities,  intended  by  tbo  neir 
system  of  audit  in  1806,  has  failed  of  producing  any  important  practical 

s  Kep.  coa.  txpca*  isi^  conscquonce  ;**  a  circumstance  which  is  chiefly  to  l>e  attributed  ^  to  the 
p*  ^  complete  authority  which  the  Tr^sury  exercises  with  regard  to  all  articles 

of  Account,  whether  of  allowance  or  surcharge." 

40.  That  this  arrear  tnay  also  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  in- 
tricacy occasioned  by  the  practice  of  passing  the  Public  Accounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  Exchequer,  through  a  series  of  Offices  in  Exche- 
quer form;  "  a  proceeding  altogether  devoid  of  any  public  utility;"  and 

5  i«p.  com.  Kxpeo.  1810^  ^^^Jch  was  dcclaTtd  to  be  so,  and  **  pointedly  reprolMited,''  thirty-nine 

p.  n.  '        years  azo,  by  the  Commissioner^  of  Accounts. 

-41.  That  ''  although  the  Exchequer  is  an  office  of  the  highest  antt* 
quity,  and  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect,  the  change  which  nas  taken 
place  in  the  manners,  the  customs,,  ttnd  above  hXl,  in  the  Finances  of  this 

6lcp.cod^Acc*o,^3o.  this  Nation,  since  the  origin  of  this  Office,  renders  new  regulations  ne- 
cessary, with  a  view  to  an  economical  Reform. 

4S.  That  the  ExnenditUre  of  s6  large  a  sum  anmialtj^  as  387,111/.  in 
Botinties,  is  auendea  with  no  public  good,  and  is  inconsistent  with  every 
souBd  principle  of  political  economy. 

43.  That  the  advance  of  th^Cif  11  Li^t,  fh}tft  900,000/.  to  1,030,000/. 
has  bten  made  from  thne  to  time,  according  as  the  value  of  money  has 

•Mr.  pkrifpc«di.  )idy s.  beooMe  of  late  years  more  and  more  depreciated;^  aftd  that  therefore 
^^'  there  will  be  just  cause  for  reducing  it  to  its  former  amount,  if  the  value  of 

money  shali  again  rise  to  its  origimd  staddard. 

44.  That  the  fistabKshmeiit  of  tho  OiBtti  of  Xht  tbtte  Secretaries  of 
State  amounted  in  thejre^rs  itQe.    ^      1818. 

j$  lep.  com.  ri^  iw,  pp.  ^r  *he  nome  Departtttent,  to  **•»£.  lt,79t  *  •  £.  31,973 

45»47,48.  fbr  the  Foreign  Ditto,  to   .*.**•-.      I4,i6t  *•      63,058 

FortheWarDitto,to -.^---'kk^w        t,66ii  ••      27,851 


urt.No.  114, 1819. 


39,884  li<,880 


45.    that  th^  Citll  Oov^rtitneAt  of Scothild  amounted, 

301ep.Coai.rio.  l'797,p.97  In  tho  yCdT  1701,  tO*k<**i<**««***«*«i'***4i.  4^.  5^,830 

In  the  year  It 97,  to  ^  ...<  -f  <.•*••.<.••**  * 84, 1 67 


lb. 


A.. Flo. ft. wo.*.  1818.  In  the  year  1818,  to t.ii,,ii4i..i.i.  149,627 


4i6.    that  the  annOal  iflitpetite  of  the  Office  of  Lord  LfeUtenant,  and  tho 
siepaitt^  £xett^ve  Govt^mmiiht  of  Itelahd  may  be  estihibted  at  100,000/.^ 

iBcp.  COB.  ixpen.  1810^     •  ExpcndHttW  fn  fbur  ycart,  to  1^0,  on  Ot/bHfl  Castle  and  Phmnix 

P-!S:^r«-^.i«^         Park.**-.w*..i.»..*»*.**..k.*w.....t.4..4  4 ^.117,03^ 

ieuod, i«i5, 181^  Ditto •»«<«»*4«  Id  tbeyear  i8l5  4i. *.#»*. ..«..*.,/      43,70i 

DittO*»t«o»».. •••••••#••.•#•.  1816    A 16,118 
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47.  ThftI  U  appears  tA  (hb  House,  from  the  S(tjiteii^nt»  contained  in 
the  foregoing  Keaolulioos,  Ihat  a  very  imporUint  Reduction  may  be  made 
in  the  Public  Expenditure,  without  any  detriment  to  the  PubUc  Service ; 
and  that  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament^  take  the 
same  into  its  most  serious  consideration. 

Tlie  first  Resolution  being  put,  the  c|ebate  thereupon  was  ad« 
journed  till  Monday. 


litsa 


RgaOLUTlONS       RBaPSCTINO      PUBi.IC 

BuiLpiK^s.}  Mr«  B^fikn  rose  to  submit 
his  resoU^tiorvi  on  the  mode  of  conduct^ 
ing  Public  Works,  H^^  obaenred^  that 
ui^er  the  present  system,  when  any  build- 
ing of  mope  than  ordinary  extent  and  im- 
portance was  erected,  it  was  placed  en* 
tirely  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
surveyor-general  oft*  public  works.  It 
often  happened  that  the  person  filling  this 
oKce»  though  well  qualified  »o  conduct 
the  ordinary  buskieas  of  repairs,  might 
l>e  deficient  in  architedurul  knowledge. 
To  scciire  to  the  public  the  advantages  of 
the  best  architecttiral  skill,  and  ta  guard, 
at  the  SAme  time,  against  the  improvident 
practice  of  paying  architects  by  a  per- 
ceatage  oa  the  sons  expended^  be  auh- 
mitted  the  foliowing  Reiolulions :— 1. 
**  Thai,  whevever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
erect  any  g«eal  and  extensive  Building  at 
the  Publioexpenae,  except  such  Building* 
as  ore  now  placed  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  survi»ror<>general  of  his 
majesty'a  works,  Ac,  the  said  surveyor- 
genecal  of  his  majesty's  works,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
shall,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  most 
expedient,  invite  a  competition  of  archi- 
tects to  prepare  and  submit  to  bin  designs 
and  plans  accommodated  to  the  purposes 
of  such  Buildings.  2.  That,  when  the 
plan  and  elevation  for  any  such  Buildings 
shall  have  been  approved,  the  work  should 
be  perfomed  by  contract,  under  public 
advertisement,  care  being  taken,  undet 
the  direction  of  the  said  survey  or-genersJ, 
that  there  shall  be  a  constant  and  effectual 
superintendence  of  such  architect  as  he 
shall  appoint,  to  provide  the  necessary 
working  drawings,  drc.  and  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  terms  and  specificalion 
agreed  iqKin.  3.  That,  for  such  superin- 
tendence, Ac  an  adequate,  butnioaerate 
and  fixed  conopensadon  should  he  aa- 
signed  ;  and  that  the  usual  mode  of  pay- 
ing for  such  sttperinteadenoe,  1^  a  per- 
centage upon  thie  money  laid  out|  appears 
to  be  iU  odculated  for  checking  and  con- 


troUiag  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to 
afford  to  the  surveyor  or  superinten- 
dent a  direct  interest  in  augmentung,  in^ 
stead  of  restricting,  the  snm  to  be  di»« 
bursed.*' 
The  Resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mb.  Bbdinofibld's  Petition 0  Lord 
Morpeth  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  ptetent. 
to  the  House  from  Mr.  oedtogfield,  a  gen- 
tleman of  ^  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  but  who  rested  bis  claim  to  ^eir 
attention  on  merits  exclusively  his  own. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  tl)al>  in  1795,  there  was  consi- 
derable discontent  and  dissatis&ction  in 
the  country.  On  October  the  Stst,  in 
tliat  year,  his  majesty,  on  his  way  to, 
pariiameat,  was  treated  in  a  manner 
whiA  no  one  could  reflect  «a  witbout  re* 
gret.  He  referred  to  the  procbnatioa 
which  was  issued  at  the  tin^  for  a  des<^ 
cription  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob>  wlitcb 
was  described  to  he  in  open  violstion 
of  the  laws,  and  to  tne  imminent 
danger  of  the  king's  person.  The  out* 
rages  did  not  end  here,  for,  after 
his  majesty  had  returned  to  St.  James's* 
and  was  proceeding  from  thence  to 
Buckinshnm-house,  in  his  private  car- 
riage, he  was  again  assailed  by  the  mob. 
The  king  was  assailed  with  opprobrioua 
language ;  and  the  popolacOy  armed  with 
bludgeons,  were  about  to  force  open  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  when  they  w^re  pre-* 
vented  by  the  timely  interference  of  Mr. 
Bedingfield,  who  drove  the  crowd  from 
the  door  of  the  carriage^  and  prevented 
them  |from  approaching  it  till  a  deiaoh^ 
meat  of  the  Guards  arrived*  who  rescued 
his  majesty,  and  conveyed  him  to  Bjick* 
ingham-house.  This  service  was  acknow* 
ledged  by  his  majesty  at  the  time  in  a  fern 
words,  but  in  an  emphatic  manner  at  the 
next  levee,  where,  speaking  of  this  g«9n 
tlenan,  he  8aid»  «<  He  came  Justin  time.'* 
If  this  gentleman  had  been  possessed  of 
an  ample  fortune,  these  words  would  have 
been  a  stifficient  reward ;  but  as  be  was  in 
different  circumstanceis^  it  was  not  to  be 
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wondered  at,  that  he  should  desire  a  more 
ample  remuneration.  He  was  concenfed 
to  state,  that  the  petitioner  had  applied 
in  more  than  one  mstance,  and  to  more 
than  one'  quarter,  but  without  success; 
for,  among  the  names  which  graced  or 
encumbered  the  pension  list,  there  surely 
was  not  to  be  found  one  which  had  a  clearer 
claim  on  the  government.  The  petitioner 
asked  for  no  distinct  pecuniaiy  reward 
(for  to  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown  would 
be  necessary,  which  had  been  refused), 
but  he  submitted  his  case  to  the  liberality 
of  parliament,  hoping  at  least  the  petition 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Jour- 
nals, a  memorial  of  a  service  which  was 
rendered  at  least  with  promptitudoi  reso- 
lution, and  seal. 

The  Ckancdhr  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
it  Strang,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  24*  years, 
the  petitioner  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  throw  himself  on  parliament.  Hjb 
knew  nodiing  of  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  day  would  have  neglected 
their  duty  dj  not  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ondoti  said,  that  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  should 
be  no  bar  to  the  claim  of  the  petitioner, 
whose  meritorious  conduct  had  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  in  1795. 

fAT.'Barham  said,  that  if  the  time  which 
had  elapsed  was  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  petition,  the  House  might  re- 
collect that  the  other  night  they  had  voted 
6,000/.  to  general  Boyd  for  a  service 
performed  at  a  period  more  distant  than 
1795. 

•  Mr.  C  Hervey  said,  he  had  known 
the  petitioner  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  sure  that  he  was  incapable  of  stating 
as  fact  that  which  he  did  not  believe  to 
be  true. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Reform  of  Parliament— Petition 
FROM  Liverpool.]  The  Marquis  of 
Tavuiock  presented  a  petition  from  Liver- 
pool, praying  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
signed  by  upwards  of  1,800  respectable 
householders,  who  complained  that  they 
were  not  represented  in  parliament.  He 
did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  motion 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  an  hon.  baro- 
net to  propose  that  evening ;  but  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  that  he  had  lately  had  but 
too  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
dissentions  wliich  prevailed  among  those 
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who  advocated  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform.  Some  were  moderate  reformers, 
while  others  again  were  radical  reformers, 
and  wished  nothing  less  than  such  reform 
as  would  be  totally  destructive  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  reform  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  best,  was  that  which  would 
be  moderate  in  the  changes  which  it  might* 
introduce  in  our  existing  institutions,  and 
radical  in  the  correction  of  the  abuses  which 
had  gradually  grown  up  under  them.  He 
heartily  disapproved  of  all  those  wild 
and  impracticable  theories  which  had 
lately  been  broached.  He  did  not  ree 
that  any  specific  plan  of  reform  could  be 
proposed  at  this  moment,  with  any  chance 
of  success.  Such  had  been  the  conduct 
of  those  who  called  themselves  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  taking  up  one  plan  one 
dav  and  laying  it  down  tne  next  when  it 
suited  them,  running  down  every  phiik 
which  they  thought  to  be  practicable, 
and  vilifving  all  those  who»  in  their  pro- 
jects of  reform  were  one  step  short  of 
themselves,  that  the  greatest  distrust  and- 
disunion  had  in  consequence  been  created 
amonff  the  friends  of  reform ;  and  there* 
fore  It  was  his  opinion  that  there  were 
greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tbis^ 
question  at  the  present  moment  than  ever 
before  existed.  He  b^^ged  pardon  of 
the  House ;  but  it  was  the  ver^  import* 
ance  of  this  cause  to  him  which  made 
him  the  more  angry  with  those  who  in- 
jured it.  He  remained  unshaken  in  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  by  all  that  he 
had  seen  since  he  had  the  honour  to  have 
a  seat  in  parliament;  and  feeling,  as  he 
did,  so  strong  an  attachment  to  that  cause, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  hope 
that  the  friends  or  reform  would  see  tne 
necessity  of  agreeing  in  a  plan  of  mode* 
rate  reform  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  that  they  would 
discountenance  those  wild  and  visionary 
theories  of  reform  which  were  so  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  the  cause. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Reform  of~  Parliament.]  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  rose  and  saidr^ln  con- 
sequence of  the  notice  I  gave  the  other 
day,  I  now  rise  to  bring  once  more  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  the  state 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament.  With  respect  to  what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  marquis,  who  has 
just  presented  the  petition  from  Liverpool, 
and  who  took  the  opportunity  of  inveigh- 
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ing  to  loudly  against  what  he  called  wild 
and  visionary  plans  of  reTorm»  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  reply :  for  as  the  noble  lord 
neither  tells  us,  what  his  principles  of 
reform  are,  nor  to  what  extent  he  is  ready 
to  support  any  plan  of  reform,  nor  what  it 
is  which  he  considers  wild  and  visionary, 
nor  who  the  persons  are,  who  support 
these  wild  ana  visionarr  plans,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  reply  to  the  observa- 
tions in  which  the    noble  lord  has  in- 
dulged himself.    But  in  respect  to  that 
which  was  observed  by  the  noble  lord 
upon  the  disunion  which  he  states  to  have 
been    created    amongst    the    friends  of 
reform,  by  the  conduct  of  some,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  hav- 
ing ever  acted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
justify  any  roan  in  charging  me  with  being 
one  of  those,  whose  conduct  is  calculated 
to  disunite  the  friends  of  that  measure. 
Whatever  night    be    the  difference  of 
opinion    on    thb   subject,    to   whatever 
extent  small  or  great,  gentlemen  were 
willing  to  push  a  measure  of  this  nature, 
I  have  always  been  ready  to  assist  in  the 
work,  and    I    acknowlellge    that    I  am 
unable  to-entertain  any  of  those  apprehen- 
sions which  seemed  to  have  disturbed  the 
minds  of  many  on  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple being  pursued  to  the  utmost  extent, 
to  which  It  is  capable  of  being  carried. 
The  absence  of  all  danger  on  this  account, 
having,  as    I    think,    been    clearly  and 
irrefragably  demonstrated,  I  cannot  feel 
any  apprehension  from  pursuing  too  far 
the  ancient  and  recognized  common  law 
maxim,  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of 
our  liberty :— "  That  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  a  property  in  their  own  goods, 
which  are  not  to  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  own  consent ;''   in  other 
words,  that  they  arle  Aot  constitutionally 
liable  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  con- 
sent, expressed  by  a  full,  free,  and  fair 
representation  in  parliament.    This  b  my 
principle,  upon  this  I  stand  as  upon  a 
rock,  from  which  I  think  it  impossible  to 
be  removed. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  my  reasons  for  not  bringing 
on  the  present  motion  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session.  I  was  unwilling  that  those 
gentlemen  who  are  called  the  Opposition, 
should  suppose  me  desirous  of  thwarting 
any  of  their  exertions,  or  should  have  it 
In  their  power  to  accuse  me  of  having 
impeded  their  progress,  or  contributed 
in  any  way  to  render  inefficient  their 
Attempts  to  remedy  those  evils  of  wbich 
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they  so  loudly  complain,  and  in  which 
they  might  have  flattered  themselves  they 
would  have  succeeded,  but  for  my  inter- 
ference ;  and  because  I  wished  botn  them, 
and  the  public,  to  be  convinced  from 
experience,  how  vain  and  futile  were  any 
efforts  and  all  expectations  formed  of  any 
important  redress  of  grievances  from  a 
new  parliament  constituted  like  the  old.-* 
Much  was  said  about  tlie  infusion  of 
independence  into  the  new  parliament: 
the  elections  were  said  to  have  proved* 
that  the  present  system  of  ministers  could 
not  be  continued — that  the  ministers  must 
relax  in  their  career  of  corruption,  and 
adopt  a  plan  of  economy  and  retrench^ 
ment,  or  resign  to  those  who  would  t 
hopes  were  excited  both  within,  and 
out  of  this  House,  which  nothing  but  the 
conduct  of  this  parliament  and  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  could  have  dispelled: 
nothing  short  of  this  could  have  induced 
persons  to  abandon  tlieir  pleasing  ex- 
pectations, and  to  concur  with  roe  in 
nelieving  that  any  effectual  remedy  for 
our  disease,  any  material  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  people,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  from  a  radical 
reform*— Had  I  stirred  this  question 
sooner  it  might  have  been  attributed  to 
me,  that  1  had  thrown  the  apple  of  discord 
amongst  that  party,  denominating  them* 
selves  Whigs,  maliciously  and  advisedly, 
with  a  view  to  defeat  all  those  rational  and 
moderate  plans  of  reform,  as  they  are 
falsely  called,  of  which  the;^  are  the 
champions;  every  failure  mi^ht  have 
been  attributed  to  me,  and  I  might  have 
been  exposed  to  accusation  on  account 
not  only  of  what  they  had  left  undone^ 
but  also  of  what  the  ministers  had  done ; 
not  only  might  have  been  attri(iuted  to 
me  the  liulure  of  schemes  of  economy 
and  retrenchment,  but  likewise  the  impo* 
sitbn  of  the  three  oHllions  of  new  taxes 
on  the  public 

Nowy  therefore,  that  all  attempts  at 
remedying  minor  abuses  have  failed,  and 
the  utter  hopelessness  and  folly  of  any 
reliance  placed  on  what  is  called  a  new 
parliament,  has  been  made  apparent, 
knowing  the  anxiety  of  the  pubhc  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  seeing  the  dissa* 
tisfaction  every  where  expressed  by  the 
people,  from  the  public  burthens  and 
distress ;  and,  the  cause  of  all,  the  want 
of  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament ;  I  feel  it  a  duty  that  1  owe  to 
the  public,  to  bring  forward  tltis  question 
even  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,    t 
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can  enfertiun  no  ezpeetfttioji  of  the  mo* 
tion  being  followed  by  any  measure  imme- 
4'meAy  to  be  adopt^l^  the  House;  but 
that  the  principle^  if  adopted,  would 
have  a  practical  and  beoc^oal  eiect  out 
of  the  Houaet  and  prove  the  best  means 
for  pretetfuig  tli^  tranquillttjr  of  the 
country,  I  entertain  bo  doubt;  and  I  am 
anxious  that  the  country  should  be  trao- 
quilliaed,  and  that  the  people  diould  give 
no  pretence  to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
•f  administratian*  for  again  propoaiag  to 
thia  borough-monger  parliament,  the  Bus- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act.  I 
wish  to  interrupt,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
kQta  being  eatabUshed,  those  annual 
auapensioBs  of  the  liber^  ef  the  subject, 
to  which  It  seems  this  House  has  no  ob- 
jection, whatever  it  maj  have  to  annual 
fNMrliamenls ;  that  ministers  may  have  no 
fwetenoe  to  ask,  nor  parliament  to  grant, 
the  exercise  of  a  despotism  over  thepeople, 
ineoRsist^t  with  the  laws  and  constitution 
ef  tlie  oouBtry» 

The  motion  I  anean  to  propose  will  not 
lay  gentlemen  under  any  obfagation  to  sup* 
port  general  suffirage,  or  annual  parlia- 
knents;  I  do  not  wish  even  to  put  them  into 
thedilemmu  ofstating  explicitly,  tbeextent 
to  which  they  are  willing  to  go :— all  I 
request  of  them  is,  an  engagement  to 
aatisfy  the  public  miqd,  that  early  in  the 
next  session,  some  remedy  may  be  ex- 
pected for  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  as 
that  of  the  people  not  being  represented 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  I 
do  trust  that  all  those  gentlemen  who 
have  talked  so  rotich  of  grievances 
during  this  session,  will  support  a  resolu- 
tion for  taking  early  next  session  into  tlieir 
consideration  this  master  grievance— this 
cause  of  all  other  grievances,  which, 
without  its  removal,  never  can  be  re- 
dsMsed  :-*-and  I  do  trust,  that  if  I  intro- 
duce the  question  to  the  House  early  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  I  shall 
not  then  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any 
hostility,  or  any  impropriety  of  conduct 
towards  the  gentlemen  mor6  immediately 
aroimd  me ;  or,  as  a  stumbling  block  in 
their  way,  depriving  them  of  opportuni- 
ties of  promoting  the  public  interests, 
by  means  of  the  system  as  it  at  present 
exists.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  nor 
would  it  be  proper  now  to  enter  into  any 
details,  nor  to  recapitulate  the  specific 
plans  and  principles  which  I  have  formerly 
proposed,  and  stiU  t^ide  by.  With  re- : 
apect  to  wild  and  visionary  views  and 
plans  lataly  alluded  to,  I  trust  the  noble 


marquis  will  be  contented  u>  tidce  my  o VA 
views  frohn  jmy  own  expositioa  of  theaa. 
I  have  proposed  two  diftrent  pbms  for  a 
reform  of  parliament,  diffiBting  in  degree» 
but  both  ftr  from  wild  and  visionary.  In 
1809,  I  submitted  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  stated  it  as  iny  opinion  then* 
that  to  require  to  vole  lor  a  member  to 
serve  in  parliament,  every  person  who 
WBB  aubject  to  direct  taxation  in  snppor| 
of  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  stale, 
wbuld  be  aufficient  for  the  secnrity  of  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject. 

Of  that  opinion  I  still  remain,  though 
I  am  also  convinced,  that  accerdii^  to 
the  true  principles  of  the  EngKah  consti* 
tutioa,  every  man  is  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  power  of  making  thoae  laws  by  ] 
which  he  is  governed— Co  some  share  in 
the  appomtment  of  those  who  dispose  of 
his  liberty,  his  property,  and  his  m.  If 
theae  are  termed  Jacobinical  principles, 
still  I  maintain  them  to  be  the  priaciplw 
of  the  English  coratitution ;  th^  are  tha 
doctrines  laid  down  by  aH  our  constitn* 
tional  authorities,  not  only  by  Locke,  ani 
the  writers  at,  and  after  the  Revolution, 
but  they  are  also  the  doctrines  hud  dowa 
by  our  own  lawyera  in  our  own  times ;  an4 
by  those  not  at  all  likely  from  their  df  * 
cumstancesto  advance  doctrines  of  a  wild 
and  visionary  nature.  Mr.  Justice  Bhick* 
stone  in  his  Commentaries  on  tha  Laws  -^ 
of  Englaad,  maintains,  and  truly  main* 
tains,  that,  Inr  the  principles  of  the*  iSng* 
lisb  constitution,  every  man  is  ealitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  members  of  parlia* 
ment.  Thu  is  the  general  principle,  thco 
follow  his  exceptions,  that  is,  the  persons 
excluded  ^om  the  exercise  of  this  right ; 
and  the  special  reasons  on  account  of 
which  they  are  excluded.  Tliis  general 
principle,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  laid 
down  by  a'  great  crown  lawyer-— one  in 
his  day  not  considered  as  the  advocate 
of  liberty,  but  a  time-Mrvtag  tool  of 
power;  and  if  this  principle  is  now 
branded  as  Jacobiaicalv  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  lowered  tone  af 
the  puUtc  mind,  and  the  degraded  spirit 
of  the  present  timea.  A  doctrine  so 
lately  laid  down  b^  a  lawyer  and  servant 
of  the  Crown,  is,  it  seems,  considered  ia 
the  present  day,  too  bold  to  be  enter*- 
tained  by  any  but  wild  aad  visionary,  and 
mischievous  persons* 

Judge  Blackstone  says  expUditly.  '^  The 
true  reason  of  requiring  any  qualmoatifMM 
with  regard  to  property  in  aolers,  is,  la  , 
exdade  such  persons  as  are  in  ao  mean  a 
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•ttualioii,  thftl  ilwj  mre  esteemed  to  have 
no  will  of  their  own/'  Now,  liowever»  it 
teems  the  preveiling  notion  in  Ihis  House 
{desriy  deduced  at  least  from  its  prac- 
tioej  iSy  that  persons  who  are  in  so  mean 
a  situation,  that  they  are  esteemed  to 
liaTe  no  will  of  their  own,  not  only  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  from  voiiog  on  that 
account,  but  ought  to  return  a  Urge  ma- 
jority of  this  House ;  for  it  is  notorious, 
that  the  majority  of  iu  members  are  re- 
toroedhy  persons  of  this  very  description, 
by  persons  who  have  no  property  whatever, 
who  are  kept  off  the  poor  rates  for  this 
ooiy  pnrpose,  by  those  whose  instruments 
fcf  this  pernicious  end  they  are.  Thus  »i 
practice  we  have  the  exception  made  tl|e 
rule*— the  rule  denied— and  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  returned 
1^  a  small  number  of  patrons,  whose  no- 
minees they  are ;  which  patrons  possess 
the  means  of  influencing  persons  of  this 
description,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchise,  the  birthright 
of  every  Englishman,  but  who  themselves 
have  in  eflbct  no  will  of  their  own.  Surely 
those  may  withgreat  justice  be  called  wild 
and  visionary,  who  would  exclude  fVom  the 
elective  franchise,  all  the  intelligence,  the 
hudependence,  and  property  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  bargaiik  1  sayi  the  persons 
excluded  horn  voting  at  elections,  are  the 
persons  of  intelltgence  and  property ;  and 
that  the  majority  of  this  House  are  re- 
turned in  spite  of  the  property  and  intel- 
Hgenee,  by  persons  who  have  neither  pro- 
perty, nor  will  of  their  own.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  nor  should  it  be  ever 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  returns  to  this  House 
of  a  majority  are  made  by  that  vert  des- 
cription of  persons,  who  Mr.  Justice 
Blaokstone  says,  ought  alone  to  be  ex- 
cluded; because,  says  he,  **  If  those  per- 
sons had  votes,  they  would  be  temptea  to 
dispose  of  them  under  some  undue  influ- 
ence or  other."  Will  any  gentleman  con- 
tend that  such  undue  influence  is  not  ex- 
ercised at  present ;  out  of  this  House,  any 
one  who  pretended  to  doubt  it  would  be 
either  laughed  at  as  an  egregious  fool,  or 
m  an  odious  hypocrite  detested. 

After  the  disclosares,  too,  which  have 
been  mode  durim  this  session,  respecting 
the  corruption  or  the  boroughs,  and  the 
widely  spreading  contamination  of  that 
corruption  throughout  the  country,  and 
Iht  impression  made  on  the  public  mind 
by  the  defence  of  it,  on  the  ffround  of  its 
havmg  so  long  and  so  oniveniiuly^revailed, 
and  wUeb  corraption  is.  but  the  eftct  of 


that  undue  influence  which  Mr.  Justieli 
Blackstone  says,  **  would  give  a  great,  an 
artful,  or  a  wealthy  man  a  greater  share 
m  elections  than  is  consistent  with  general 
liberty,''  it  is  impossible  that  the  public 
mind  should  long  endure  the  evil  wnhout 
some  attempt  at  an  efficient  remedy. 
£very  word  in  this  sentence  is  a  libel  oh 
the  present  state  of  tlie  House.  We  all 
know  that  a  great  majority  of  this  House 
are  the  nominees  of  the  artful  and  wealthy 
men  here  described :«— we  know  how  the 
patrons  in  boroughr  act,  although  %ht 
common  law  says,  ^  Fiant  electiones  rite 
et  liber^  :*'-«we  know,  that  in  affirmance 
of  this  maxim  of  common  law,  peers  are 
by  statute  expressly  excluded  from  inter- 
fering in  the  election  of  members  to  par- 
Jiament;  we  know  ako^  that  in  conformitjr 
to  both  common  and  statute  law,  a  reso^ 
lution  is  passed  by  this  House  at  the  com«> 
mencement  of  every  session,  declaring  H 
to  be  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
this  House,  for  any  peer  to  interfere  with 
the  election  of  its  members. 

In  the  face,  then,  of  these  laws  of  tha 
land,  and  oiftbese  resolutions  of  the  Houses 
it  is  well  known  that  peers  do  cause  to  be 
returned,  and  even  nominate  its  members. 
Do  we  ndt  know,  thai  a  majority  of  this 
House  chiefly  consists  of  the  nominees  of 
these  very  peers,  whilst  almost  every 
member  of  the  community,  who,  accord- 
ing  to  Blackstone  ought  by  law  to  return 
its  members,  stands  excluded  ?  **U  ilt 
were  probable  that  every  man  would  giv^ 
his  vote  fVedy,  and  without  influence  of 
any  kind,  then,  upon  the  true  theory  and 
general  principle  of  liberty,  every  member 
of  the  community,''  (says  iustice  Black- 
stone—these  are  his  words)  **  however 
Soor,  should  have  a  vote  in  electing  those 
elegatcs  to  whose  charge  is  committed 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life."— So  say  I  too,  and  with  thii  ' 
addition— that  nothme  would  be  more 
easy  than  to  provide  the  mesns  of  secur- 
ing every  man  (whatever  might  be  his  si- 
tuation)  aaainst  undue  influence  of  any 
kind.  I  add,  moreover,  that  neither  should 
the  rich  be  excluded.  Now  then,  I  will 
ask,  if,  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says, 
every  member,  however  poor,  should  hare 
a  vote  in  electing  those  to  whose  charge  is 
committed  the  dtspoeal  of  his  property, 
his  liberty,  and  his  life,  is  not  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  an  advocate  for  Universal  Suf- 
frage ?  Is  he  not  one  of  those  wild  and  , 
visionary  persons  who  think  all  men  have 
tights?— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hi 
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maintains  the  principle  to  its  fullest  e)i- 
tent ;— and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  law  and  reason,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  that  right  according  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  that  their  right  is  as  good  as 
the  right  of  the  king  to  his  crown ;  and 
that  both  are  held  by  the  same  tenure-^ 
the  constitution  of  the  country*  Such, 
then,  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  this  learned  commentator: 
•*  Not,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  so  perfect  in 
the  practice ;  for,"  says  he,  "  if  any  al- 
teration (what  an  admission  for  a  solicitor 
general !;  might  be  wished  or  suggested 
in  the  present  frame  of  parliaments,  it 
should  be  in  favour  of  a  more  complete 
representation  of  the  people.*' 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  whole  system  of  our  laws,  the  maxims 
of  the  common  law,  and  the  true  principles 
of  liberty,  without,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
ceiving, that  the  true  principles  of  the 
English  constitution  are  the  same.  Elec- 
tion is  the  soul  of  both,  and  the  people  of 
England  in  former  times,  not  only  elected 
members  to  serve  in  parliapnent,  but  also 
a  great  number  of  other  constitutional  offi- 
cers—sheriflTs,  magistrates,  and  constables ; 
leaders  in  war,  and  conservators  of  peacei 
—so  far,  therefore,  from  being  wild,  and 
visionary,  and  exorbitant  in  their  demands 
for  the  restoration  of  their  rights-^the 
people  are  moderate  and  wise: — their 
aims  are  noble — their  first  wish,  even  in 
tlie  midst  of  distress  is  to  be  free — 
and  yet  so  modest  are  they  in  their 
demands,  wild  and  visionary  as  they 
are  called — tliat  they  demand  only  to  be 
restored  to  that  portion  of  their  rights 
which  is  necessary  for  the  security  of 
their  property  and  of  their  persons,-»the 
appointment  of  those  men,  who  are  to  have 
the  disposal  of  the  hard-earned  fruits  of 
their  industir  and  labour,  and  in  whom 
they  can  connde  for  the  honest  application 
of  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  state : — 
to  have  some  share  in  the  appointment  of 
those  wh6  not  only  raise  taxes  from  their 
labour,  but  who  also  exercise  the  power  of 
taking  the  people  themselves— using  their 
limbs  and  shedding  their  blood — whenever 
the  cause  of  the  country  demands  the  sa- 
cri6ce*  Is  it,  then,  asking  too  much  for 
men  who  are  liable  to  be  torn  from  their 
families,  and  exposed  to  all  risks  and  dan- 
gers-«-tbat  they  should  have  some  share 
in  the  election  of  the  representatives,  who 
have  the  power  of  saying  when  and  how 
these  services  shall  be  demanded  ?  That 
^hey  should,  appears  to  me  both  leasoqa- 
ble  and  just. 


By  many  modern  poltlicai  trriters  and 
speakers  on  political  subjects,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  people  of  tfak 
country  were  never  in  so  advanced  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  freedom  as  now.  This  has 
been  an  erroneous  induction  from  the  an* 
ti(|uated  language  of  former  times ;  for  it 
appears  from  the  most  ancient  and  authen* 
tic  records,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
did  enjoy  a  state  of  ease,  prosperity,  and 
freedom,  which  form  but  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  their  present  condition :— in 
proof  of  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  read 
one  extract  from  lord  chancellor  Forte*^ 
cue,  from  his  excellent  treatise  in  praise 
of  the  laws  of  England.  After  having 
given  a  description  of  the  comparatively 
wretched  condition  of  the  people  of 
France,  and  which  he  traces*  to^  its 
true  cause — the  despotic  nature  of  the 
French  government ;  with  the  honest  ex- 
ultation of  an  English  lawyer  (for  strange 
as  it  may  now  appear—in  former  days,  il 
is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  English 
lawyers  were  friends  to  English  liberty) 
he  proceeds  triumphantly  to  state  the  very 
different  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country— and  which  hejustly  attributes  to 
the  excellence  of  its  laws  and  constitution. 
"  Here  (says  he)  every  man's  property, is 
his  own  .  .  .  •  #  Neither  doth  the 
king  there  (speaking  of  England)  either 
by  himself  or  iiis  servants  or  officers,  levy 
upon  his  subjects  talliages,  subsidies,  or 
any  other  burthens,  nor  alter  their  laws, 
nor  make  new  laws  without  the  express 
consent  and  agreement  of  his  whole  realm 
in  his  parliament."  The  Latin  is— «  Sine 
concessione,  vel  assensft  totius  regni  sui, 
in  parliamcnto  suo  expresso." — <*  Where- 
fore every  inhabitant  of  that  realm  useth 
and  enjoyeth  at  his  pleasure  all  tlie  fruits 
that  his  land  or  cattle  beareth  ;  and  hereby 
it  Cometh  to  pass,  that  the  men  of  this 
land  are  rich,  having  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  things  necessary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  man's  life ;  they  drink 
no  water,  unless  it  be  so  that  some  for 
devotion,  and  upon  a  zeal  of  penance,  do 
abstain  from  other  drink ;  they  eat  plenti- 
fully of  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  iish;  they 
wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparel  i 
they  have  also  abundance  of  bed  cover- 
ings in  their  bouses,  and  of  other  woollen 
stuff.  They  have  great  store  of  all  hus- 
selments  and  implenients  of  household; 
they  are  plentifully  furnished  with  all  im-* 
piemen  ts  of  husbandry,  and  all.  othee 
things  that  are  requisite  to  the  accom-t 
plishment  of  a  quiet  and  wealthy^  lUa^ 
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according  to  their  estates  and  degrees. 
Neither  are  the?  sued  in  the  law»  only 
before  ordinary  judges,  where  by  the  lairs 
of  the  land  they  are  justly  entreated ;  nei- 
ther are  they  arrested  and  impleaded  for 
their  moveables  or  possessions,  or  ar- 
raigned of  any  offence  criminal,  be  it  never 
so  great  and  outrageous,  but  after  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  before  the  judges 
aforesaid ;  and  these  are  the  fruits  which 
govemment,  politic  and  regal  conjoined, 
do  bear  and  bring  forth/'  And  so  goes 
he  on  stating  many  advantages  enjoved 
at  that  time  hj  the  people  of  England. 

Now,  I  say,  if  a  comparison  were  at  this 
day  drawn  between  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  people  of  that  country,  whom 
chancellor  Fortescue  thought  so  wretched 
and  miserable  by  the  comparison,  I  am 
greatly  afraid,  from  all  i  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  well-informed  persons,  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  or  the  people 
of  that  country, — it  would  appear^  that 
the  situation  of  the  two  countries  was  now 
completely  reversed.  Of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  this  cotmtry  no  one  can 
iloubt,  who  pays  the  least  attention  to 
what  is  passmg  immediately  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  not  this  nor  tliat  particular 
class  of  persons,  for  all  state  themselves 
io  be  under  a  severity  of  pressure  they 
are  do  longer  able  to  bear.  Do  we  not 
see  numerous  bodies  of  men  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  all  stating  for  them- 
aelves,  with  a  strange  and  unaccountable 
indifference  or  Ignorance  of  the  condition 
of  others,  the  dreadful  distresses  under 
whidi  they  labour,  and  their  conviction 
that  it  is  the  intolerable  burthen  of  taxes 
imposed  on  tbem,  which  is  the  cause  of 
that  of  which  they  complain  i  That  such 
is  the  state  of  the  country  no  one  can 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite  respecting  its 
prosperous  state,  and  who  appears  as  un- 
informed of  its  real  condition  as  any 
mortal  can  possibly  be.  But  indeed,  how 
should  the  noble  lord  know  any  thing  of 
the  true  state  of  the  country  ?  he  lives 
perpetually  in  London,  or  its  vicinity, 
and  has  little  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
acquiring  any  knowledge  from  his  own 
observation; — he  cannot  know  the  state 
of  the  nation  ;  and  when  he  meets  this 
House,  he  finds  few  individuals  here  will« 
ing  to  disturb  him  in  his  happy  reveries* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  the  noble  lord  dreamed  that  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commicrce 
pf  the  country  were  iu  the  most  saiisfac* 


tory  state,  and  had  recovered  from  that 
temporary  pressure,  which  he  had  admitted 
it  hlid  undergone,  in  consequence  of  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  and  though 
this  temporary  pressure  and  long  transi* 
tion  had  lasted  now  five  years,  the  noble 
lord  was  led  from  every  inquiry  to  believe, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that 
misery  was  at  an  end,  and  that  every  thing 
wore  the  happy  aspect  of  abundance  and 
content.  I  cannot  but  suppose  these  to 
have  been  the  real  sentiments  of  the  noble 
lord,  because  he  put  this  language  into 
the  speech  from  the  throne ;  but  I  will 
say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  believed  this, 
he  was  the  only  person  in  the  country 
who  did :  at  least  I  never  conversed  with 
any  gentleman  from  the  country,  either 
then  or  since,  whose  opinion  was  not  the 
very  reverse.— Your  manufacturers  come 
forward  and  state  to  you,  how  impossible 
it  is  for  them  to  continue  under  the  pre* 
sent  weight  of  taxation  ;-*that  their  work- 
men, notwithstanding  unremitting  toil  to 
the  almost  extinction  of  life,  are  still  un- 
able to  procure  a  pittance  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  or  the  most  wretched 
existence;  you  have  petitions  from  the 
clothiers  of  Yorkshire,  which  state  to  you 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue 
their  business,  unless  they  are  protected 
in  a  monopoly  at  home,  and  are  fireed 
from  all  duties  on  importation  from  abroad. 
The  farmers,  on  the  contrary,  petition, 
and  tell  you  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  pursue  agriculture,  without  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  wool,  and 
still  heavier  duties  on  com,  sufficient  to 
secure  to  them  the  home  market,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  a  competition  destructive 
to  them,  and  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain even  in  their  own  market  with  the 
untithed,  and  comparatively  untaxed  corn 
of  France. — ^The  manufacturer  says,  if 
you  do  this,  you  ruin  for  ever  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  says,  if  you 
do  not  do  this,  I  am  undone ;  for  without 
it  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come  into 
market  in  competition  with  the  farmer  of 
France  on  terms  compatible  with  the  ex- 
pense of  production.— The  merchant  de* 
clares,  that  if  the  Bank  shall  narrow  its 
discounts,  it  will  ruin  trade ;  and  the 
ministers  reply,  that  if  they  permit  the 
Bank  to  continue  to  inundate  tne  coontiy 
with  its  paper  circulation,  the  nation  is 
absolutely  undone.  Whilst  the  Bank  says, 
that  until  the  government  first  pa^s  the 
monstrous  debt  it  has  contracted  with  the 
3ank;  they  cannot  pay  in  cash. 
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ThtM  the  famcTy  the  merchant,  tmi 
the  mMufaciurer  are  all  telling  us  their 
dJBtreM  is  more  than  they  can  bear,  each 
taidng  a  contracted  view  of  his  own  par- 
tioolar  iiilefest,^iiODe  compreheodiitt  the 
interest  of  the  whole,  and  each  exclaim* 
log  for  God's  sake  rdieve  me,  and  cast 
the  bortheo  en  the  shoulder  of  my  neigh- 
.  hour,  without  reflecting  that  his  neigh- 
bour is  afaready  crushed  with  his  own 
share  of  the  burthen,  and  absurdly  crying 
Otti  for  the  same  sort  of  rdief ;  and  thus 
thai  burthen  which  is  too  great  for  all 
together,  eadi  supposes  the  other  is  able 
to  sustain.    The  titith  is,  taxation  is  far 
beyond  what  the  country  can  bear,  and 
to  reliere  it  is  impossible,  without  having 
recourse  to  reform ;  aod^  I  have  no  hesi* 
taftion  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
particularly  those  gentlemen  who  deno* 
minate  themselvea  Whigs,  and  who  have 
so  long  called  doud  for  retrenchment  and 
economvi  who  demand*  that  expenditure 
ahould  be  lowered  without  the  abandon* 
ment   of  the   present  system— that  is, 
without  a  reform  m  the  representation, 
their  object  caaoot  be  attsined  :<*-that 
wider  the  present  system,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  (^ministers,  nor  would  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  WhigSi  were  ther  ministers, 
tnaterially  to  retrench  expenditurei  even 
if  they  were  so  disposed.    The  profusion 
and  expenditure  complained  of,  is  indis* 
pensably  necessary  to  carry  on  the  go- 
Temment  in  the  present  state  of  the  re* 
presentation--4rhat  we   call    corruption 
Iwd   unnecessary   expenditure,   is    that 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  Ae  last  war,  very  signifi- 
cantly called  the  oil  for  the  machine ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  quantity  of 
^0  b  rsq|uisite  to  keep  in  action  a  maclune, 
ihe  motion  of  which  is  opposed  by  so 
.much  friction,  arising  from  its  repugnance 
to  the  interests  and  mlings  of  the  people : 
'-^he  country  will  therefoie  always  be 
.caUed  on  for  taxes  necessary  to  support 
^e  present  system,  and  necessarily  so, 
4mtil  a  reform  takes  olace  in  the  House  of 
<k>mmons ;  and,  until  this  does  take  place, 
j^^^gravation,  and  not  alleviation,  is  what 
iwise  men  will  lajr  their  accounts  with. 

It  has  been  said,  that  I  entertain  wild 
jsad  visionary  notions ;  but  what,  I  ask, 
xan  be  more  wild  and  visionary,  than  to 
iook  for  eflcota  without  causes,  to  expect 
ithe  present  system  to  be  csrried  on  with* 
4Mit  the  aseans  of  corruption,  which  are 
reduisite  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  merely 
aufficient  for  this  porpose  that  taxes  should 


be  levi«Mi'<-4Mit  also,  thut  great  numbers  of 
individuals  should  be  employed  in  their 
collection.  The  number  or  persons  so 
employed,  is  as  much  an  object  with  the 
government,  as  Ae  money  brooffht  into 
the  exchequer.  With  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment, all  this  indeed  might  be  dispelled 
with,  and  taxes  collected  as  in  ancient 
times,  free  from  expense,  by  the  sheriff; 
every  parish  might  coUect  its  own  taxea, 
and  transmit  them  either  to  the  sheri^  or 
to  the  exchequer.  Under  the  present 
system^  in  vawy  instances  of  partioilar 
taxes,  the  sum  levied  on  the  peof^  is 
half  exhausted  before  It  geU  to  the  Trea- 
sury. .  Another  source  of  large  economy 
for  the  puUic,  to  whicb  I  1^  l^ve  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  the 
monstrous,  dangerous,  and  unoonstiti^ 
tlonal  nulitary  establishment  of  the  conn^ 
try ;  this  monstrous  unconstitutional 
standing  aimy,  every  one  must  see,  is 
thought  necessary  to  sumport  this  mon- 
strous and  unconstitutional  standing  par- 
liament. If  this  House  was  looked  up  to 
with  confidence  and  respect  by  the  people 
-^f  the  neople  viewed  this  House  as  their 
aafeguara^  and  not  as  the  instrument  of 
their  oppression ;  if,  in  one  word,  the 
people  were  not  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  appointment  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves toe  representatives  of  the  people^ 
this  immense  army  would  become  perfectly 
useless^  The  army,  however,  may  be 
essentia],  or  the  so  called  representatives 
may  think  it  soy  whicb  comes  to  the  same 
thin^,  for  the  support  of  the  government 
earned  on  by  means  of  a  corrupt  House 
of  Commons  ;«-for  I  do  not  deny,  that 
the  neople  might  be  indisposed  to  submit 
to  this  usurpation,  this  exduuon  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  country  from  its  right 
of  representation,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
army  emfdoyed  for  the  purpose  of  sup^ 
porung  it.  I  ought  to  beg  pardon  how* 
ever  for  calling  Uiis  a  corrupt  House  of 
Commons.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  justice 
in  its  real  character,  and  to  have  spoken 
of  it,  as  an  assembly  calling  itself  a  House 
of  Commons,  denominating  itself  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  people — [Criee  of 
Order,  order.] 

The  Speaker  said.— >If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber thiab  that  such  language  is  consistent 
with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  order  of 
the  House,  some  apok^  will  be  due 
from  me,  for  interrupting  him.^ 

Sir  Francis  JBtunrffl/^^Whatever  vou 
think  is  out  of  order,  fiir,  I  must  feel  to 
be  sow«*In  truth,  the  gentlemen  wha  toni» 
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poM  this  Hoott  of  Commatts,  are  not 
corrupt.  On  the  coBtrmry^  this  House  is 
certainly  composed  of  tfen^lemen  most 
true  and  faithful  to  their  constituents ; 
Ihey  discharge  their  duty  not  only  honestly 
and  faithfully,  but  magnaniaouNy,  and  in 
the  £ice  of  their  coun^  incur  much 
public  odium  often  manifested  in  most 
unpleasant  ways.  It  must  be  admitted^ 
tha^  they  pursue,  lihe  honest  attorneys, 
the  interests  of  their  principals,  llie 
mistake  of  calling  them  corrupt,  arises 
from  overlooking  their  real,  and  making 
a  false  estimate  of  their  supposed  duties ; 
the  public,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  appointm^t,  are  unreasonable  in 
expectmg  that  they  sbotdd  attend  to  the 
public  interests ;  the  public  may  at  the 
same  time  see  in  the  iVuthful  mirror  of 
their  conduct  towards  their  employers,  a 
practical  demonstration  and  proof  of  Uie 
benefits  to%e  derived  from  a  representa- 
tion appointed  by  themseWes ;  for  true  as 
the  nominees  oif  patrons  are  to  their 
patrons,  so  true  would  representatiTes  be 
to  the  public,  if  by  the  public  they  were 
appointed  to  the  same  stadons.  '<  No 
man  expects  to  |;atlicr  grapes  fVom  fhoms, 
nor  figs  from  thistles.  No  man  oan  serve 
God  and  Mammon."  No  man  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  derive  Arom  another's 
appointment,  the  same  advantage  as  firom 
hfs  own. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  every  part 
of  the  present  system  is  made  to  operate 
against  the  people  ;  how  the  borough  pro- 
prietors, even  when  they  bind  the  people, 
keep  themselves  free  from  every  restraint : 
for  instance,  that  most  outrageous  act, 
the  Septennial  act,  which  Dr,  Johnson 
justly  stigmatized  as  by  fkr  the  greatest 
outrage  ever  oiered  to  public  freedom, 
and  a  contempt  of  national  rights  far 
transcending  those  invasions  of  English 
liberty,  for  which  the  Stuarts  were  ex- 
pelled the  country.  This  monstrous  sub- 
version of  the  rights  of  Englishmen ;  this 
cutting  op  of  the  constitution,  as  it  were, 
by  the  roots ;  this  bondage  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  an  usurping  House  of  Com- 
mons, aflects  not  the  usurping  borough- 
monger  at  all ;  it  leaves  him  free  as  air ; 
for  bim  there  is  no  septennial  act ;  with 
him  parliaments  are  not  triennial,  nor  even 
annual  r  he  is  practically  what  has  been 
called,  to  raise  a  silly  laugh,  an  oftener- 
if'need-be-an.  The  patron  can  dismiss 
his  nominee  whenever  he  [leases ;  the  first 
moment  or  any  moment  that  he  sees  a 
disinoltnation  to  comply  wtth  his  interests 


or  his  wiriietf.  It  is  only  in  popular  elee* 
tions,  or  places  where  people  hsve  ap- 
parently a  choice,  that  the  Septennial  act 
has  any  operation,  and  when  once  any 
portion  or  the  people  has  been  tricked, 
deceived,  or  cajoled  into  an  apparent 
election,  their  representative  is  indeed 
fastened  upon  diem  fbr  seven  long  years ; 
their  representative  may  for  the  whole  of 
that  period  vote  contrary  to  their  wishe a 
and  their  interesta ;  be  can  display  his  in* 
dependence  of  his  constituents,  magna* 
nimously  despise  popular  clamour— for 
indeed  popular  clamour  at  such  a  distance 
is  but  little  formidable — and  pursue  unh)« 
terruptcdiy  his  own  views  and  tnterestf, 
without  any  regard  to  the  disapprobation 
or  remonstrances  of  those  who  sent  him 
there.  Not  so  the  borough-patron's  no- 
minee ;  here  the  Septennial  act  loses  all 
its  efficacy,  and  though  he  nmy  display 
hia  spirit  and  contempt  of  popular  cla- 
mour, the  slightest  whisper  from  his  patron 
either  vacates  the  seat,  or  bends  bim  to 
his  purposes ;  to  the  clamour  of  the  people^ 
they  will  not  yield,  why  should  they? 
with  them  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
the  nice  and  curious  constitutional  ques- 
tion, whether  a  member  when  once  re- 
turned is  to  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  particular  county,  or  city^ 
or  borough,  who  sent  him  there,  or  whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  kingdom,  wbick 
being  the  most  convenient  doctrme,  if 
most  generally  adopted,  and  therefore  at 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases  for  seven  long 
years,  never  comes  into  discussion  between 
patrons  and  nominees.  If  any  gentleman 
should  refuse  to  take  the  first  hint  from 
his  patron,  he  would  be  considered  as  the 
basest  and  most  dishonourable  of  men. 
Between  constituents  and  real  representa* 
tives,  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
without  refinement  at  once  determine  the 
conduct. 

This  state  of  the  representation  is  as  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  as 
it  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
The  king  of  England  can  exercise  none  of 
the  functions  belonging  to  him,  none  of 
the  prerogatives  to  which  he  is  legally  en- 
titled ;  even  that  only  act  which  the  bo- 
roughmongers  admit  him  to  be  capable  of 
performing,  that  of  appointing  his  own 
ministers,  is  in  truth  put  out  ot  his  power. 
The  king  ought  to  be  able  to  appoint  to 
any  place  any  person  whose  integrity  and 
talents  he  thinks  calculated  to  advanco 
the  interests  of  the  public ;  but  the  powers 
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and  prerogative  belonging  to  the  regal 
office  are  now  unavailing,  and  his  only 
choice  18  between  one  set  of  boroughmon* 
gers  and  another.  The  just  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  vested  in  it  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  and  forming  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  constitution,  are,  under  the 
present  aystem,  not  exercised  by  the  so- 
vereign, except  under  the  control  of  those 
who  make  use  of  his  public  authority  for 
their  own  private  ends,  usurping  equally 
upon  his  rights  and  upon  those  of  the 
people.  It  is  as  if  a  country  gentleman, 
being  desirous  of  engaging  a  person  for 
his  steward,  was  told  that  in  such  case  the 
steward's  brother  must  be  appointed  but* 
ler,  his  cousin  Tom  must  be  coachman, 
Peter  the  cook,  and  James  his  valet  de 
chambre.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,,  that 
4  am  professing  a  Tory  doctrine,  yet  am 
I  not  afraid  to  avow,  that  the  principles  of 
those  who  were  called  Tories  in  the  reign 
of  (jueen  Anne,  form  the  substance  of  my 
political  creed.  My  belief,  that  the  so- 
vereign ought  to  have  the  free  and  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  his  constitutional 
rights,  may  be  stigmatised  as  a  base  and 
submissive  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Whigism^I  have  only  to  answer,  that 
I  wish  such  absurd  party  distinctions  were 
buried  in  oblivion  for  ever ;  my  persua- 
aion  is,  that  the  best  means  of  enabling 
the  Crown  to  acquire  and  preserve  the 
affections  of  the  people,  its  best  treasure 
and  its  safeguard,  is,  to  restore  to  it  those 
attributes  which  are  essential  to  its  dig- 
nity, and  of  which  the  borough  factions 
have  stripped  it  and  left  it  bare.  The  love 
^and  reverence  of  its  subjects  are  the  best 
and  only  lasting  security  for  every  throne ; 
under  the  present  system,  little  means  has 
tlie  Crown  of  acquiring  them ;  the  ancient 
property  of  the  Crown  has  been  taken 
from  it ;  and  thus  its  means  of  splendor 
and  hospitality,  without  being  a  burthen 
upon  the  people,  are  diminished ;  and  it 
is  now  placed  in  the  odious  light  of  being 
a  great  pensioner  on  the  public :  as  Junius 
says,  **  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird  supports  bis  flight ;  strip  him  of  his 
plumage,  and  you  nx  him*  to  the  earth." 
Such  a  condition  of  things  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  plan  of  government 
established  by  our  forefathers,  and  is,  in 
my  opinion,  adverse  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  country.  We  know,  from  our  own 
history,  from  many  of  its  brilliant  pages, 
and  from  the  glorious  examples  of  some 
patriotic  kings,  who  carried  the  happiness 
and  glory  of  their  country  to  a  higher 


pitch  than  was  within  the  reach  of  indivi- 
duals similarly  placed  in  other  nations, 
what  streams  or  public  good  may  flow 
from  the  unfettered  exercise  of  those 
prerogatives  that  the  constitution  has 
vested  in  the  Crown  I  The  dignity  of  the 
kings  of  England,  formerly  supported 
from  their  own  revenues,  exercising  a 
hospitality  suitable  to  the  station,  without 
being  a  charge  or  burthen  to  the  people, 
and  in  the  splendor  and  enjoyment  of 
which  almost  all,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
partook,  was  well  calculated  for  engaging 
the  subjects'  love,  willing  obedience,  and 
respect  to  authority. 

I  have  frequently  referred  with  pleasure 
to  a  period  in  our  history,  which,  though 
often,  can  never  be  too  pfteo  remember^ ; 
to  that  of  a  sovereign  wbone  memory  (I 
mean  the  great  and  glorious  queen  Elixa<^ 
beth^  every  one  must  be  disposed  to 
cherish  with  sentiments .  of  prkle,  and 
fondness,  and  veneration :— -That  exem- 
plary sovereign  (it  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently repeated)  stood  in  no  need  of  a 
standing  army.  Notwithstanding  the  paltry 
cavils  of  venal  writers,  who  would  per- 
suade us  that  in  her  time  Elngland  was 
enslaved,  because  the  love  and  affection 
of  her  subjects  enabled  her  to  exercise  an 
authority  which  seamed  to  know  no 
bounds ;  the  dangers  with  which  she  had 
to  contend  were  perhaps  greater,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  than  any  prince  had 
ever  successfully  struggled  a^inst ;— by 
the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  the  heroic 
fortitude  of  her  nature,  above  all,  by  tho 
generosity  and  the  justice  of  her  govern- 
ment, she  overcame  them  all.  When 
goin^  to  meet  her  subjects  upon  a  great 
public  occasion,  as  was  her  constant  prac- 
tice, the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  to 
accompany  her,  seeing  her  receiving  the 
unbought  homage  of  popular  affection, 
asked,  with  some  surprise,  where  were 
her  guards?  she,  pointing  to  her  people, 
replied,  <*  these  are  my  guards.'  Her 
great  mind  saw  neither  safety  nor  satisfac- 
tion in  sitting  upon  a  throne  surrounded 
by  satellites.  That  the  affection  of  her 
people  was  her  best  security,  was  the  first 
principle  of  her  government;  her  next 
was,  that  her  best  exchequer  was  her 
people's  pockets.  By  a  steady  adherence 
to  these  principles ;  by  a  constant  undo- 
viating  course  of  impartial  administration 
of  justice;  she  has  left  a  name  which, 
though  assailed  by  the  foul  breath  of 
calumny,  will  be  renowned  as  long  as 
England  ihaU  be  a  Bgtion>  and  be  em^ 
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balmed  in   the  memory  of  a  grateful 
people*  as  Iob^  as  a  sense  of  duty,  pa* 
trtotism,  or  gratitude,  infkience  their  hearts. 
How  different  the  maxims  of  the  present 
day!    When  the  people  are  borne  down 
by  burthens  they  are  unable  to  support, 
and  when  fiscal  rapacity,  and  profligate 
need,  are  so  great,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  is  held  up  by  his 
colleagues  as  an  example  of  religion  and 
morality  in  his  private  capacity,  and  who 
is  also,  I  beliere,  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  is,  ne? erthe- 
less,  always  ready  to  exclaim,  whenever 
money  is  at  stake— religion  and  morality, 
what  are  ;^e  to  a  tax?    "  Virtus  post 
Bummos,"  is  the  motto  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.    In  the  present  labour- 
ing state  of  the  finances,  every  considera- 
tion must  give  way  to  money.    When 
called  on  to  abandon  the  plan  for  raising 
money  by  means  of  a  lottery,  spreading 
▼ice,  misery,  crime,  and  a  spirit  of  gam- 
bling, and  every  pernicious  effect  through- 
out the  country,  and  bringing  but  a  pep- 
per-corn into  the  exchequer,  there  being 
itauch  patronage  connected  with  it,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  can  by  no 
means  afford  to  give  it  up.    Lotteries, 
however  mischievous,  are  indispensable  in 
the  present  state  of  the  revenue.    When 
applied  to  for  the  remission  of  a  tax, 
jN'oved  to  act  in  a  manner  most  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  nave  obtained  the 
denomination  of  the  fever  tax,    which 
carries  contagion  throughout  the  country, 
and-  Is    roost    particularly    destructive 
amongst  that  people,  whose  open  doors, 
and  hospitable    tempers,    expose    them 
peculiarly  to  its  effects;   still,  however, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  is  the  most 
humane  man  in  the  world,  is  obliged  to 
con^e  himself  to  the  mere  expression  of 
his  excessive  sorrow,  that  the  very  virtues 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  should  augment 
their  sufierings,  but  that  the  tax,  in  the 
present  labouring  state  of  the  finances, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.     So  when  the 
situation  of  large  classes  of  the  community, 
Kterally  expiring  under  the  weight  of  their 
burthens,  demands  instant  relief,  the  same 
answer  is  at  hand,  the  labouring  state  of 
the  finances.    Nothing  can  show  more  the 
effect  of  the  system,  than  this  difference 
of  character  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
his  public,  and  his  private  capacity;  in  the 
6ne,  religious,  humane,  and  a  suppressor 
dfvice ;  in  the  other,  unfeeling,  r4>acious, 
and  the  promoter  of  vice. 
(VOL.  XL.) 


The  gentlemen   denominated   Whigs, 
who  talk  of  retrenchment  in  this  House, 
though  they  at  the  same  time  declare,  it 
is  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  public  feel- 
ing, than  from  any  expectations   which 
they  believe  can  be  justly  formed  from 
the  effects  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
think  that  though  little  can  be  obtained, 
something  should  be  attempted.    If  they 
expect  little,  the  people  expect  less :  the 
people  are    well    aware    of  the    neces* 
sity  of  wasteful  expenditure  to  support 
the  present  system.    They  entertain  no 
foolish  expectations ;   they  have  no  hope 
of  benefit,  except  from  a  very  differently 
constituted  House  of  Commons.    In  this, 
indeed,  every  one  has  an  interest,  and  the 
public  creditor,  who  is  generally  thought 
to  be  identified  with  the  present  system, 
has  the  only  chance  of  payment  and  secu* 
rity  in  the  chan^.    Without  a  reformed 
parliament,  his  mterest  and  that  of  the 
boroughmongers  must  clash;    then  who 
can  doubt  whose  interest  must  give  way ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended,  that 
more  taxes  will  produce  less.    I  confess, 
I  shall  be  much  surprised  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  three  millions  of  new  taxes 
just  now  imposed,  shall  be  found  to  have 
produced  tnree  millions  of  additional  re- 
venue :  the  public  creditor,  therefore,  as 
well  as  every  other  class  of  society,  from 
the  king  to  the  cottager,   the  boroueh 
proprietors    alone    excepted,     have   the 
strongest  reasons  for  desiring  an  improved 
popular  renresentation.     But  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  have  been  called  wild  and 
visionary :   and  weak  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ridicule  tl^em  for  their  persever- 
ance in  attempting  to  obtain  the  only  re- 
medy that  can  effectually  relieve  every 
class  of  the   community;    nevertheless, 
men  of  as  creat  talents,  at  least,  as  are 
possessed  by  any   of  those  I  now   see 
around  me,  and  I  say  this  without  any 
wish  to  disparage  any  one,  or  to  extol  de- 
parted,  at  the  expense  of  living  merit, 
have   entertained   the  same  views,   and 
have  made  many  able,  but  ineffectual  ef- 
forts for  the  same  end,  and  have  by  their 
failure  so  frequently  disappointed  hope, 
that  the  people  are  almost  in  a  state  of 
despair.     They  have  thought  with  us,  that 
no  partial  measures,  however  ioffeniously 
devised,  or  ably  executed,  could  be  of  any 
avail,  without. a  total  change  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and,  therefore,  the  people  have  come 
to  the  conclusion^  that  a  different  result 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  exertion  of 
any  party  of  men,  so  long  as  the  same 
(5  A) 
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ftyiteiB  oontinuet.  This  was  predicted^ 
and  jastly  predicted,  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  war ;  he  at* 
serted,  that  without  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
aeotation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  no 
hoirest  man  could  carry  on  the  govern* 
ment,  and  that  if  parliament  was  not  re* 
formed,  the  country  would  again  be 
plunged  in  new  wars,  upon  similar  princi- 
ples, and  be  involv^  still  deeper  in  debt, 
difficulty,  and  danger.  Unfortunately  he 
verified  his  own  prediction,  and  illustrated, 
by  hrs  example,  the  truth  of  his  own  doc- 
trine. In  possession  of  power,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  lendine  to  them  the  aid  of  his  own 
splendid  eloquence,  he  intoxicated  the 
eountry,  as  it  were,  with  iu  charms,  and 
bent  his  whole  powers  to  the  creating  that 
system  of  delusion,  the  effects  of  which  we 
have  now  reason  so  deeply  to  deplore :  at 
length,  the  excited  feehn^  of  the  people 
have  subsided ;  the  delusion  and  the  de- 
luder  have  both  passed  away ; ,  the  sad 
reality  alone  remains,  and  the  country  has 
at  length  iu  eyes  0|>en  to  the  miserable  si- 
tuation into  which  it  has  been  plunged :  a 
situation  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
state  described  by  a  delightful  poet. 
Dr.  Armstrong,  as  that  of  the  miserable 
being  who  has  long  been  the  victim  of  ha- 
bitual intoxication  :^- 

**  The  happiest  vou  of  all  that  e'er  were  mad 
Or  are,  or  shall  be,  could  this  folly  last. 
But  soon  your  heaven  is  gone ;  a  heavier  doom 
Siiuts  o*er  your  head,  and,  as  the  thundering 
stream,  [rain, 

SwoPn  o'er  its  banks  with  sudden  mountain 
Sinks  firom  its  tumult  to  a  sHent  brook. 
So,  when  the  frantic  raptures  in  your  breast 
Subside,  you  languish  into  mortal  roan. 
You  sleep,  and,  waking,  find  yourself  undone.'^ 

Thus,  Sir,  did  this  country,  afler  pass- 
ing  from  delusion  to  delusion^  and  after 
enjoying  a  short,  a  very  short  interval  of 
repose,—**  awake  and  find  itself  undone.** 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  endeavour  again  to  stimulate  the  worn- 
out  feelings  of  the  country,  to  think  they 
have  caught  the  prophet's  mantle,  that 
they  cdXk  recreate  the  same  unsubstantml 
visions,  which  have  vanished  never  to  re- 
turn, that  would  be  beyond  the  power  of 
even  the  great  magician,  now  no  more :  he 
could  not  do  that  were  he  recalled  to  life, 
even  he,  Modred, — 

**  Whose  made  tongue 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cioud-capp'd 
head:" 

What  then  are  we  to  do  i    To  set  about 


endeavouring  to  repair  the  injury  we  have 
sustained.  What  are  the  first  steps  that 
we  ought  to  take  ?  To  revise  the  whole 
frame  of  the  constitution,  to  accomplish 
a  radical  reform  in  the  representatioa  of 
the  people,  to  make  every  practicable  re« 
trenchment  m  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  abolish  estabhshments  serviceable 
only  to  the  ends  of  corruption. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  whose  chief 
object  is  only  a  change  of  administration, 
—"  Give  us  good  men,  and  they  will  give 
us  good  measures,''  than  which  no  creed 
can  be  more  wild  and  visionary :  nothing 
advanced  more  weak,  empty,  and  fiedla- 
dous,  more  contrary  to  just  political  rea* 
soning  and  experience,  and  to  the  lessons 
of  history,  which  is  well  styled  wisdom 
teaching  by  experience ;  it  is  contrary  ta 
the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  politi- 
cal writers ;  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
Locke,  by  Machiavel,  and  above  all  bj 
Harrington,  who  opposed  these  arguments 
when  advanced  in  his  davs,  by  those  who 
looked  only  to  men,  and  who  thought  all 
would  be  right  if  the  Saints  governed ; 
and  in  answer  to  it,  that  great  and  wise 
man  said,  you  must  have  a  change  of  sys- 
tem. **  Give  us  good  men,  and  they  will 
make  us  good  hws,  is  (said  he)  the 
maxim  of  a  demagogue,  and  is  (throu^b 
tlie  alteration  which  is  commonly  perceiv- 
able in  men  when  they  hate  power  to  work 
their  own  wills)  exceeding  fallible.  But 
give  us  good  orders,  and  they  will  make 
us  good  men,  is  the  maxim  of  a  legislator,, 
and  the  most  infallible  in  politics.  And 
this  is  the  language  of  the  reformers  ;^d 
we  maintain,  that  good  orders  require  a 
fiur  representation  of  the  people. 

We  say,  moreover,  that  this  embracea 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community;  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  king;  it  is  the  inter- 
est  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  of  every 
particular  portion  of  the  people ;— of  the 
public  creditor— of  the  landed  proprietor 
— the  merchant — ibfi  manu&ctur0t« — the 
mechanic — and  the  agriculturist.— It  is 
the  interest  of  all  orders  and  degrees 
in  the  state,  that  a  few  individuals  shall  na 
longer  be  su&red  to  usurp  the  right  to 
nominate  a  large  portion  of  the  members 
in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  :— 
even  the  proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs, 
themselves,  on  an  enlarged  view,  would 
find  their  interest  in  the  measure,  whea 
made  by  the  legislature  peaceably  and 
quietly.  Over  and  above  their  interest  ul 
a  good  government,  they  might  get  some 
equitabb  consideration  in  exchange  foi; 
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that  mifcbieTOttS  power  of  which  they 
would  be  deprWed ;  whereas,  should  the 
people  be  ultimately  driven  to  act  for 
themselves,  and  pay  regard  to  nothing 
but  strict  justice,  ihey  will  lose  the  whole 
tc^ther,  and  the  state  of  the  country 
will  soon  press  upon  the  prudence  of  the 
legislature,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted, 
for  the  reform  of  a  system,  which  in  plain 
and  simple  truA,  and  without  oratorical 
eaniggeratton,  is  literally  grinding  the 
people  to  atoms.  **  His  gratiora  dictu 
alia  esse  scio,  sed  me  vera  pro  gratis  loqui 
81  menminffenium  non  rooveret,  nec^ssitaa 
coget."  With  respect  to  those  who  ob- 
ject toreibrm  on  the  score  of  impractica- 
bilily,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what 
they  mean*-4here  is  nothing  inherently 
impracticable  in  any  of  the  plans  that 
have  been  proposed,  notliing  indeed  half 
so  dHBcttk  in  practice,  as  carrying  into 
effect  the  jpresent  anomalous  system. 
Their  meanmg  roust  be,  that  they  will 
render  impracticable  whatever  plan  may 
be  proposed,  either  by  opposing  it  with 
hollow  majorities  of  this  House,  or  by 
employing  against  it  thst  pliysiod  force^ 
with  whicm  they  are  entrusted  for  ayery 
different  purpose. 

All  the  plans  are  equally  practicable, 
though  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  com- 
bines the  greatest  portion  of  pifbiic  opi- 
nion in  its  support.  But  ministers  are 
grossly  mistaken,  if  they  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  a  large  standing  array  will 
enable  them  to  force  upon  the  people  a 
system  of  despotic  ffovemment,  hereto- 
fore unknown  in  England ;  they  are  mis- 
taken, if  they  imagine  there  are  no  efiec- 
tual  means  of  opposing  even  a  militaty 
ibroe,  however  great ;  they  forget  ihere  is 
such  a  thing  as  passive  resistance,  as  well 
as  passive  obedience,  and  that  when  the 
people  are  determroed  to  be  attended  to ; 
they  have  only  to  cease  wiHingly  to  co- 
operate with  their  oppressors,  simply  to 
refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  allow  ministers 
to  distrain  for  them.  Then  would  the 
ministers  be  undone  —  Somerset- house 
would  be  turned  into  an  appraiser's  shop, 
and  bayonets  and  barracks  would  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  useless ;  besides,  ministers 
are  grossly  mistaken,  if  they  think  it  is 
possible  to  resist  moral  force  by  thebayo- 
liet ;  and  I  confess  it  is  to  the  expense  of 
mamtaining  a  large  standing  army  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
corrupt  patronaee  it  affords,  that  I  prin- 
cipally object.  1  am  under  no  great  ap- 
prehension with  respect  to  a  disposition 


in  the  army  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of 
the  liberties  of  tlieir  country.  Attempting 
to  destroy  Eoff  iiih  liberty  with  an  English 
army,  the  noble  lord  may  not  find  so  safe 
an  experiment ;  and,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring,  that  as  far  as  our  liberties 
are  concerned,  I  am  infinitely  less  afraid 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  clothed  ia 
red,  than  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  clothed  in  black.  The  expense 
however  of  supporting^  such  an  army  at 
such  a  time,  is  a  most  serious  evil ;  and  I 
defy  ministers  to  show  any  rational  ground, 
except  the  corruption  or  this  House,  for 
keeping  the  army  up  to  its  present  esta- 
blisnment.  There  is  nothing  in  4he  si* 
tuation  of  Europe,  to  induce  any  bc/lief 
that  it  can  besoon  necessary  tocall  i#r th  the 
warlike  energies  of  the  state ;  most  unfor- 
tunate indeed  would  it  be  for  the  country^ 
were  any  such  necessity  soon  to  recur» 
while  the  spring  and  sources  of  national 
prosperity  are  by  taxation  nearly  exhaust- 
ed.  But  it  is  said  by  ministers  that  it  is 
neoassary  to  keep  the  country  in  a  com- 
manding attitude,  than  which  no  notion 
can  be  more  absurd.  It  is  with  nations 
as  with  individuals ;  any  common  boxer 
will  inform  you,  that  there  is  no  surer  way 
of  being  beaten  than  to  hold  yourself  in  a 
constaut  position  of  defence— the  powers 
are  debilitated  before  a  blow  is  struck :  on 
the  contrary  the  boxer  takes  care  to  relax 
every  sinew,  to  case  every  muscle,  till  the 
moment  he  is  called  on  for  exertion:  nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  injudicious  than 
keeping  the  country  in  this  warlikeattttude, 
even  if  there  was  the  least  likelihood,  which, 
thaok  God,  there  is  not,  to  call  for  war- 
like exertion ;  but  if  there  were,  the  re- 
laxati<m  of  even  a  single  year,  would 
render  those  exertions  more  capable  of 
power  and  effect  than  they  can  possibly 
be,  if  this  overstrained  viguance,  this  atti- 
tude  of  defence  is  maintained,  until  the 
country  becomes  ready  to  faint  and  drop 
down  from  fatigue. 

Much  however  as  I  object  to  the  large 
military  establishment  on  account  of  the 
expense,  I  object  to  it  still  more  from  the 
corrupt  patronage  which  it  affords  the 
minister,  and  the  purpose  for  which  alone 
it  is  necessary  (a  fact  well  known  to  the 
people)  to  support  the  corrupt  majority 
of  this  House  m  their  usurpation.  If  the 
army  were  necessary  to  support  the  king 
— which  it  is  not — I  should  be  less  reluc- 
tant to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  than  I  am 
under  the  present  circumstances,  when  I 
see  it  employed  to  support  those  usurping 
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subjects  whor  Domioi^  the  maiority  of 
this  House — who  acting  under  the  author* 
ity  off  and  assuming,  and  appearing  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  are,  in 
fact,  only  the  representatives  ot  about  two 
hundred  individuals,  who  thus  possess  the 
means  of  disposing  of  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  country.^fiut  whilst 
we  are  apparently  guarding  ourselves 
against  foreign  hostility,  we  are  neglecting 
our  defence  against  domestic  foes*  Doc- 
tor Johnson  relates  of  his  father,  who  kept 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Litchfield,  that  he 
was  very  attentive  to  bar  and  bolt,  and 
fasten  the  front  of  his  house ;  but,  never 
thinking  of  a  small  back  door^  thieves 
came  in  at  that  entrance  and  carried  oft* 
all  his  goods.  The  undue  influence  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is  the 
unguarded  back  door  of  this  country,  at 
which  have  entered  the  public  spoilers, 
and  deprived  us  of  our  liberty  and  pro* 
perty :— To  bar  up  this  mode  of  entrance, 
IS  the  object  of  reform. 

As  I  am  not  now  about  to  propose  any 
specific  measure  upon  that  subject— >as. 
my  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  its  grievances,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  corrupt  state  of  this 
House,  I  shall  content  myself  with  insiit- 
iog  generally  on  the  necessity  of  some 
reform;  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  any  inadequate  measure,  convinc- 
ed that  nothing  short  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  appointed  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  community,  can  satisfy  rea« 
sonable  men,  or  afford  national  redress. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  exten- 
sive, is  of  less  importance  than  equal 
right  of  suffrage ;  but  I  am  particularly 
desirous  at  this  time  of  applying  to  tbe 
wounded  and  irritated  mincb  of  the  people 
the  balm  of  hope — a  hope  that  their  just 
pretensions  may,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session,  engage  our  attention :  and, 
as  on  the  one  hand  I  am  persuaded,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  abstract  prin* 
dple  of  risht  to  its  fullest  extent ;  so,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  of 
the  policy,  sense,  or  propriety  of  stopping 
short  of  that  which  \a  requisite  for  giving 
full  effect  to  the  public  will. 

A  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  the  supporter  and 
admirer  of  every  thing  as  it  is,  though  he 
admits  there  are  some  theoretical  blots, 
and  irreconcileable  discrepancies  in  the 
present  system,  contends,  nevertheless, 
that  it  answers  its  purpose,  and,  on  the 
whole,  works,  well.    Npw   these  words 


<*  wdl  or  ill,"  are  words  of  reference,  §nd« 
muft .  be  applied  to  something.  A  systeia. 
might  work  well  for  one  party  in  a  coun- 
try, and  very  badly  for  another.  I  recol- 
lect reading  somewhere  of  a  scientific  sur- 
geon  who  proposed  a  system  to  be  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  science  by  the  dissection- 
of  livmg  subjecU,  and  thought  that  if 
criminals  were  thus  rendered  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  science,  though  thero 
mi^ht  be  some  little  objection  to  it  on  the 
score  of  humanity,  yet  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  scheme  would  bo 
great ;  and  upon  tbe  whole  that  his  system 
would  work  well:  he  even  complained — 
"  Utpro  duriti^  temporum  vivos  homines 
dissecari  non  licet.''  The  present  system, 
may  work  very  well  for  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  but  it  worics  very  ill  for  the 
people  of  England^  Ireland,  and  Scotland^ 
Thb  notion  of  working  well  pots  me  in 
mind  also  of  the  grave-diggers  m  Hamlet. 
The  one  asks  the  other—<<  What  is  he 
that  builds  stronger  than  the  maso^,  tha 
shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ?" — ^His  fel- 
low Ubourer  replies,  *<  The  gallows 
majcer.** — «  I  like  thy  wit  well,''  rejoioa 
the  first—'*  The  gallows  di^  wcdl,  but 
how  does  it  well  ?--4t  does  well  to  those 
that  do  ilUp-<<  Argal  tbe  gallows  vosy  do 
well  to  thee.*'  What  right  have  the 
right  hon.j^ntleman,  and  the  noble  lord 
on  a  bed  ofrosts  near  him,  who  seem  to 
be  totally  unacauained  with  the  state  of 
tbe  country'— who  say  that  this  system  of 
corruption  works  well— who  say  that  tho 
starving  manufacturer  is  happy,-  that 
commerce  and  apiculture  are  flourishing: 
— What  right  have  they  to  characterise 
our  opinion  as  visionary  and  delusive,-vn 
they  who  themselves  hve  in  a  world  oS 
delusion,  in  a  paradise  of  their  own  crea« 
tion,  utterly  ignorant  of^  and  indifferent 
to,  the  general  misery  and  discontent. 
My  object  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
to  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  oC 
men  both  within  and  without  this  House« 
and  even  on  the  minds  of  the  borough- 
proprietors  themselves,  the  absolute^  ne<^ 
cessity  of  coming  to  some  agre^nent,  of 
entering  into  some  conditions  with  the 
people  of  Enghind ;  for  it  is  Impossible 
that  the  present  qrstem  can  much  longer 
co^tinue,  and  a  blind  determination  to 
persevere  in  it  against  the  common  feeling 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  country» 
will  involve  all  in  one  common  ruin.  > 
To  descend  to  particular  grievancet 
would  be  endless— would  occupy  ite 
more  time  than  your  alteation  would  a£{ 
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ford,  or  any  atreneth  supply.    Evenr  pub- 
lic departmeDt  is  found  to  be  full  of  abuse 
—grievances  abound  in  Uie  reports  on 
your  table:  whether  charitable  institntions, 
.  madhouses,  or  prisons,  or  courts  of  justice, 
are   objedts  or  inquiry,  all  equally  call 
aloud  for  reform ;  and  all  the  abuses  com- 
pUined  ^f,  are  intimately  connected  with, 
or  originate  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
representation ;  but  those  which  are  most 
directly   and  plainly  connected  with  it 
are,  the  delays  and  expenses  attending  on 
all  legal  proceedings.    It  is  stated  by  my 
lord  Coke,  that  the  king  is,  in  the  eye  of 
law,  ever  present  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
proclaiming    <*  Nulli    negabimus  —  nulli 
venderous,  aut  deferemus  rectum  vel  jus- 
iitiam."    Aad  what  may  the  people  an- 
swer ? — Negatur,    Defertur,    Venditur— 
certainly  not  using  the  last  word  in  its 
literal  sense ;  for  judgment  is  not  actually 
sold,  but  the  expense  of  obtainmg  it  is  so 
great,  that  many  persons  are  induced  to 
put  up  with  material  injuries,  rather  than 
affgra? ate  them  by  such  expensive  means 
ofredress.    Even  the  courts  of  common 
law,  from  which  the  maxims  of  common 
law  are  nearly  excluded  by  modem  sta- 
tutes and  practices,  and  whose  admirable 
formd  were  originally  well  calculated  for 
doing  justice  without  expense  or  delay, 
are  now  almost  choaked  up  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  legal  expenses,  an  impediment 
even  to  the  rich,  and  an  utter  prohibition 
to  the  poor.    But  great  as  is  this  griev- 
ance in  the  Common  Law    Courts,    it 
shrinks  to  nothing  by  the   comparison 
with  the  still  greater  grievances  of  the 
same  sort  in  courts  of  equity.    It  would 
not  be  rash  to  assert,  that  the  present 
system  of  the  court  of  chancery  is  the 
source  of  more  human  suflbring,  of  more 
misery  and  ruin,  than  any  establishment 
that  could  well  be  devised,  or  tolerated  in 
a  civilized  country.    This  too  is  an  effect 
resulting  from  the  same  general  cause,  the 
want  of  a  superintending,  vigilant  House 
of  Commons ;  and  that  profligate  expen- 
diture which  has  extended  taxation  even 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  which,  above  all  things,  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  burthen,  which  is  the 
great  end  of  society,  and  for  the  obtainmg 
of  which,  all  other  taxes  are  paid. — Bet- 
ter, far,  that  yen  bread  should  be  taxed, 
than  that  justice,  which  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  human  society,  should  be  in  any 
way  obstructed.    For  what  purpose  are 
all  our  taxes — why  are  we  at  the  expense 
of  maintaining  this  constitution,  and  on 


wbat  ground  are  our  praises  of  that  con- 
stitutiQn  founded  ?—> What,  but  that  it 
promises  equal  justice  to  the  rich  and 
poor..  But  tbere  is  a  certain  class  of  sub- 
lects  to  whom,  literally,  justice  is  abso- 
lutdy  and  altogether  denied;  that  is,  all 
persons,  who,  not  being  able  to  swear 
they  are  not  worth  ten  pounds,  are  how- 
ever worth  very  little  more.  To  all  such, 
there  is  an  absolute  denial  of  justice,  and 
though  delay  is  in  some  sort  a  denial, 
and  expense  a  still  greater,  there  may  be 
some  quibble  upon  that,  but  none  as  to 
the  first.  To  take  one  instance  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  expense  which  may  be 
incurred  in  a  court  of  equity :  In  a  suit 
still  actually  pending  m  the  court  oi 
chancery,  the  defendimt  was  called  upon 
by  the  plaintiff  to  set  forth  a  certain 
s\atement  of  accounts ;  to  obtain  an  office 
copy  of  which,  what  does  this  House 
think  was  the  sum  which  would  have  been 
required  ?  say  1,000/.  i  more  ;f-^  say 
10,000/.  i  more  :•— sav  20,000/.  i  more:— 
not  to  keep  the  House  in  suspensQ, 
29,000/.  was  the  sum  which  would  have 
been  required  to  procure  the  office  copy  of 
these  accounts.  IVue  it  is,  thejlord  chan- 
cellor,  in  this  instance,  assumed  a  dispone 
ing  power,  but  that  he  had  aay legal  r^ht 
so  to  do,  I  am  still  to  learn.  The  demnf 
dant  was  not  compelled  to  set  out  the 
account  which  the  plaintiff  had  called  for  ; 
legally  or  not,  it  was  dispensed  with  upon 
the  occasion,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, the  chancellor  of  the  exehequer, 
was  tbus  defrauded  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  revenue ;  but  ought  not  this 
House  to  be  ashamed  to  hear,  that  a  great 
part  of  this  sum  of  29,000/.  was  composed 
of  stamp  duties,  arising  from  its  own  re^ 
lentless  taxation ! 

Gentlemen  may  possibly  say,  that  re- 
dress upon  such  subjects  might  be  obtained 
without  having  recourse  to  reform ;  but 
they  will  not,  they  cannot  say,  that  it  is 
not  a  great  practical  ill  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  under  considera^ 
tion  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
us  reformers,  that  a  House  of  Commons 
appointed  by  the  people,  and  vigilant  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duty  towards  the  .peo- 
ple, could  ever  have  been  induced  to  con- 
sent to  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  such  a 
description;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
persuade  me,  that  in  brmging  it  before 
parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  there 
would  be  much  chance  of  obtaining 
effi^tual  redress.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
manifold  evils  which  result  from  the  wajdt 
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of  representation*  and  which  can  bo  radi- 
cally cured  only  hj  that  want  of  the 
people  being  supplied.-- To  this  cause 
may  every  evil  be  traced,  and,  until  it  is 
removed,  the  effects  cannot  be  expected 
to  cease;  and  experience  must  have 
taught  us,  that  even  when  inquiries  into 
abuses  do  take  place,  and  which  never  do 
take  place  till  the  abuses  become  noto- 
rious and  intolerable :  even  then,  little  else 
is  the  result,  but  intended  palliatives,  at 
best  inefficient,  attended  generally  with  a 
considerable  expense,  and  notunfrequently 
aggravating  the  evil  to  which  they  were 
applied.  Therefore  it  does  appear  to  me, 
that  all  minor  grievances  are  the  necessarv 
offspring  of  this  master-grievance,  this 
state  of  Rotten-borough  representation, 
to  remedy  which,  is  the  *<  one  thing  need- 
full;''  without  which  little  good  can  be 
proposed,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  and 
m  my  opinion  less  effected.*-!  shall  there- 
fore conclude  this  subject  bv  moving, 
^*  That,  early  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, this  House  will  take  into  its  most 
serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  re* 
presentation." 

Mr.  George  Lamb,  in  rising  to  second 
the  motion,  congratulated  the  friends  of 
reform  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  introduced  by  the  hon.  baronet.  It 
had  been  introduced  so  as  to  embrace  all 
the  supporters  of  reform,  and  not  to  em- 
barrass the  question  by  harassing  details, 
which  might  tend  to  excite  conflicting 
opinions,  and  which  could  be  much  better 
reserved  for  future  consideration.  He 
did  hot  mean  to  follow  the  hon.  baronet 
through  all  his  eloquent  and  able  details, 
many  of  which,  however  happily  delivered, 
were  yet  extraneous  to  the  question,  and 
in  one  of  which  only  he  thought  him  not 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  He  begged  to  be 
understood  at  the  outset  as  dissenting 
from  the  opinions  of  those  men  and  their 
theories  with  whom  the  hOn.  baronet  was 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  connecting  him- 
self; he  disclaimed  their  absurdities ;  but 
while  he  did  so,  he  avowed  himself  to  be 
the  firm  friend  of  a  rational  reform.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  march  of  reform  had  of  late  been 
judicious  or  great  out  of  doors;  he 
rather  thought  that,  from  the  hands  into 
which  it  had  fallen  it  had  been,  to  use  the 
military  phrase,  '*  marking  time,'*  rather 
than  advancing.  It  had  been  marching 
here  and  marching  there,  kicking  up 
a  dust  in  ita  progress,  standing  still 
though  the  feet  were  occasionally  thrown 


forward;   or  rather,    if  any,  making  a 
retrograde  motion.    He  could  not  tmnk 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  that  the  House  had 
been  idly  occupied  in  the  course  of  its 
present  sittings;  though  not  indeed  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  reform,  it  had  been 
employed  in  punishing  and  pulling  down, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bribery  and  corruption. 
He  was  astonished  that  the  hon.  baronet 
should  have  overlooked  these  acts.    The 
bon«  baronet  was  certainlv  absent  on  the 
occasions  to  which  he  alluded.    He  did 
not  impute  any  blame  to  the  hon.  baronet 
for  such  absence:  no  doubt  he  was  em- 
ployed in  his  retirement,  and  had  con- 
sumed   his    midnight    oil, '  in  preparing 
the  able  statement  which  he  had  that 
night  made  to  the  House.    With  respect 
to  the  ulterior  steps  to  be  taken,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  his  wisihes  to  see 
the  borough  system  purged  of  its  corrup- 
tion, and  the  elective  franchise  extended 
to  populous  places  where  it  did  not  now 
exist.    He  should  also  wi^  to  see  the 
duration  of  parliaments  shortened.    The 
effect  of  this  would  be,  to  create  a  greater 
identity  between  the  represented  and  the 
representative,  than  now  existed,  particu- 
larly at  the  beginning  of  a  new  parliament. 
Were  parliaments  triennial  instead  of  sep- 
tennial, this  distinction  would  not  be  ob- 
served between  the  6rst  year  and  the  last  of 
a  new  parliament. — It  had  been  said,  that 
much  evil  would  arise  from  the  cbse  re- 
petition of  the  tumultuary  proceedings  at 
elections.     He  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  would  feel  no  hesitation  at  triennially 
facing  his'  constituents.    H^  was  one  bf 
those    who    admired    the    bustle   of   a 
popular    election— it    was  an    excellent 
Oraeal — for  bringing  the  candidate  before 
his   constituents — it  was,    in    fact,    the 
periodical  infusion  of  a  new  spirit  into 
the  constitution.     He  liked  the  jollity, 
the  freedom  of  language,  and  even  the 
abuse  which  flew  about  on  such  occa- 
sions.   He  knew  there  was  another  and  a 
different  ordeal  sometimes  to  be  passed  at 
elections,  and  which  resembled  that  of 
their    ancestors — an  ordeal  of  fire    and 
sword.    He  had  no  objection  to  a  little 
bespattering  of  mud,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman   (Mr.  Canning)  once  alluded 
to — on  these  occasions;  he  was  content  to 
run  all  risks  of  that  kind  triennially,  in- 
stead of  septennially ;  and  he  should  even 
have  no  objection  to  see  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  or  himself  bringing  with  them 
into  that  House  some  of  the  mementos  of 
their  being  confronted  with  their  consti- 
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tueato   al  fresh  dectione«— He  differed 
materially  from  the  hon.  baronet  in  think- 
ing that  reform  was  the  grand  panacea  for 
all  evils,   or  that  it  was  the  only  thing 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to.    He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  reform 
would  make  bread  cheaper,  that  it  would 
do  away  the  possibility' of  wars,  or  pre- 
vent  the, possible  occurrence  of  bad  har- 
.  vests.    He  did  not  think  it  would  realise 
those  happy  times,  when,  according  to 
Fortescue,  **  all  men  would  wear  woollen 
clothes,  and  drink  no  water.''    But  al- 
though he  did  not  think  parliamentary 
reform  absolutely  the  philosopher's  stone, 
he  was  persuaded  it  might  be  so  managed 
as  to  be  productive  of  great  good.    If  it 
would  not  prevent  the  origin  of  evil,  it 
might  check  its  career.    It  would  diffuse 
among  the  people  a  greater  reliance  on 
their  rulers— a  reliance  of  which,  he  la- 
mented to  say,  the  great  mass  were  at 
present  almost  wholly  divested.    He  saw 
much  to  approve  in  the  hon.  baronet's 
proposition.    It  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
only  one  calculated  to  unite  the  friends 
of  reform.    He  had  endeavoured,  and  he 
hoped  not  unsuccessfully,  to  express  his 
own  opinions  on  this  interesting  subject; 
and  in  doing  so,  to  draw  a  broader  line  of 
distinction  between  himself  and  some  of 
those  who  called  themselves  advocates  for 
reform,  than  existed  between  himself  and 
any  other  class  of  political  men.  .  He 
begged  leave  to  add,  tnat  whatever  recep- 
tion the  present  proposition  might  meet 
with,  he  must  stUl  consider  the  members 
of  that  House  as  the  constitutional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people ;  and  he  trusted, 
that  if  he  had  uttered  any  sentiment  that 
might  be  deemed  in  the  slightest  degree 
disrespectful,  it  would  be  attributed  solely 
to  haste  or  inadvertence. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  observed,  that  the  present 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  subjects  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  address  the 
House.  Although  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  hon.  baronet  through 
all  the  arguments  which  he  had,  for  the 
eighteenth  time  during  the  last  eighteen 
years,  heard  that  hon.  baronet  advance, 
yet,  as  the  subject  was  one  which  of  late 
years  had  appeared  to  attract  peculiar 
attention,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
ereat  importance,  and  as  although  since 
he  had  held  a  seat  in  the  Hou^,  he  had 
frequently  voted,  but  never  expressed  his 
opinions  on  the  subject,  he  felt  anxious 
not  to  allow  this  great  constitutional 
question  to  be  decided  without  taking 


one  opportum'ty,  in  the  &ce  of  parliament 
and  the  country,  of  avowing  his  sentiments 
upon  it.    In  the  few  observations  with 
wnich  he  should  trespass  on  the  House, 
he  would  endeavour  strictly  to  confine 
himself  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Without  further  preface,  therefore,  he 
would  declare  that  he  was  one  of  those— 
he  trusted  a  great  majority  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  country— who  saw  in 
the  practical  effect  of  the  existing  system 
of  representation  nmch  real,  substantial, 
and  positive  good.     He  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  add  (and  in  doing  so  he 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  giving  offence, 
although  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  his 
opinion  without  reserve)  that  he  wanted 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  political  wisdom 
and   sagacity  and   sound    discretion  of 
man^  of  the  advocates  of  what  was  called 
parliamentary   reform.     Unquestionably 
there  were  many  whose  sentiments  were 
moderate,  to  whose  opinions  and  principles 
he  paid  great  deference  and  respect,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  to  whom  he  was 
politically  attached;  but  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  there  were 
others  in  whose  general  qualifications,  in 
whose  attainments  as  statesmen,  in  whose 
competence  to  new  model  the  system  of 
representation  (the  heart's  blood  of  the 
constitution)  he  had  no  faith  or  confi- 
dence.   Without  going  out  of  his  way  to 
attribute  improper  motives  io  any  one, 
the  conviction  of  his  mind  was,  that  if 
the  object  at  issue  were  once  in  their 
grasp,  so  great  were  their  zeal  and  enthu* 
siasm,  that  they  would  risk  every  thing 
in  order  to  try  their  hands  at  an  experi- 
ment, the  result  of  which  would  not  be  to 
give  the  country  any  thing  better  than 
that  which  it  already  possessed.    Before 
he  could  consent  to  endanger  an  existing 
for  a  possible  good,  he  must  have  some 
stronger  inducement  than  the  hopes  and 
promises  held  out  by  the  description  of 
reformers  to  which  he  particularly  alluded. 
This  was  not  an  opinion  hastily,  rashly, 
or  vaguely  adopted.    It  was  his  delibe- 
rate conviction  that  the  present  system  of 
our  representation,  with  all  its  theoretical 
defects,  was  a  more  practical  guard  of 
liberty,  and  afforded  a  better  security  for 
property,  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
established  in  other  states  of  society  con- 
stituted as  ours  was.      But  he  did  not 
stop  there.    Having  stated  his  conviction 
of  the  positive,  substantial  and  unequi- 
vocal benefits  which  the  country  derived 
from  the  existing  system  of  representation. 
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he  must  be  allowed  to  express  considerable 
doubt  whether  any  great,  material,  or, 
above  all,  radical  change  in  that  system, 
however  beautiful  in  theory,  would,  in 
practice,  be  attended  with  the  advantages 
prognosticated  from  it.     While  he  de- 
clared Uiis  to  be  his  opinion,  he  was 
anxious  to  guard  himself  rrom  being  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented.     He  by 
no  means  held  that  the  present  system 
waa   complete,    that  it  was  free   from 
blemish,  or  that  it  did  not,  in  a  certain 
degree,  partake  of  those  imperfections 
which  pervaded  every  human  mstitution. 
No  doubt  time  had  done  something  to 
diminish  its  excellence,  and  perhaps  im- 
pair its  stability.     But  instead  of  the 
sweepmff  measures  of  reform  suggested 
by  ttie  hon.  baronet,  he  (Mr.  6.)  would 
rather  recommend  a  more  sound  and  prac- 
tical course.     Whenever  a  proposition 
should  be  made  to  the  House,  clearly 
pointing  out  a  defect,  and  indicating  a 
remedv  equally  intelligible  and  precise— 
to  such  a  proposition  no  man  would  be 
more  ready  than  himself  to  give  a  cordial 
assent.    As  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  had  for  many  years  engaged  his 
attention,  he  trusted  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  state  what  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  only  practicable 
principles  on  which  that  reu>rm  could 
proceed.    He  had  long  thought  that  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  with   reference  to  this 
very  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
was  much  too  great ;  and  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  public  good  if  that 
influence  were  to  be  considerably  dimi- 
nished.   All  must  recollect  the  resolution 
which,  in  the  year  1780,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dunning,  and  adopted  by  the  House, 
namely,    <<  That   the   influence   of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.''    This  resolution 
was  carried  S9  years  ago.    He  entreated 
the  House  to  recall  to  their  minds  what 
had  since  happened.    In  1780,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  only  160  millions ;  at  pre- 
sent it  was  little  short  of  800  millions, 
being  a  fivefold  increase.    The  next  fea- 
ture of  difference  was,  the  public  revenue, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  taxation,  which 
had  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion 
than  the  debt :  for  it  had  been  augmented, 
not  only  to  meet  the  increased  charge  on 
the  debt,  but  the  increase  of  all  the  esta- 
blishments, civil  and  military ;  and  they 
fbrmed  the  third  Mature  of  difference. 
The  most  materiel  consideration,  however, 
t  I 


was  yet  to  come— he  meant  the  means  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  The  madiinerj 
by  which  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  e£fected,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  entire  mass  of  Crown  influence. 
He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  inherent  in  this  in- 
crease of  debt  and  revenue,  had  spread 
like  a  torrent  over  the  land.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  the  least  truth  in  the  resolution 
of  1780,  declaring  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  to  be  too  great,  must  not  the 
House  arrive  at  this  conclusion— namely, 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  since  taken  place,  the 
influence  and  patronage  of  the  Crown 
must  in  a  tenfold  degree  weigh  down  the 
public  interest  ?  He  had  only  one  further 
observation  to  make.  Itrelated  to  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  any  paiiiamentary 
reform,  which  he  confessed  hod  for  nnmy 
years  made  a  deep  and  almost  an  inde- 
lible impression  on  his  mind;  strength- 
ening the  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
he  derived  from  other  considerations. 
That  circumstance  always  made  him  ding 
more  earnestly  to  the  present  S3r8tem,  and 
rendered  him  more  averse  to  lend  himself 
to  any  measure  tending  to  bring  that 
system  into  risk  or  jeopardy.  It  was  this 
—the  total  want  of  concord  and  unani- 
mity among  those  who  called  themselves 
reformers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
radical  reformers,  he  never  met  with  three 
individuals  professing  moderate  reform 
to  be  their  aim,  who  coincided  in  their 
opinions  on  the  subject;  or  from  whom 
he  was  able  to  obtain  any  distinct  view  of 
the  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
or  of  the  remedy  by  which  they  were  de- 
sirous that  those  grievances  should  be 
removed  or  mitigated.  The  only  point 
on  which  the  different  advocates  of  reform 
concurred,  was,  in  that  of  moving  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  now 
sought  by  the  hon.  baronet.  He  had 
been  often  desirous  to  obtain  such  inform- 
ation as  would  direct  his  judgment  on 
this  question.  He  had  frequently  asked 
some  of  his  hon.  friends  what  it  was  they 
wanted,  and  which  was  the  mode  by 
which  they  could  satisfy  those  wants. 
I^he  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was, 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  was  necessary, 
and  that  if  the  House  would  only  grant  a 
committee,  both  the  evil  and  the  remedy 
would  be  pointed  out.  Now,  before  he 
could  agree  to  any  plan  of  pai^|iamentary 
reform,  he  must  see,  not  only  what  the 
nature  of  the  abuse  was/  but  also  what 
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was  the  specific  reiiiedy  to  be  applied. 
He  should  give  his  dissent  to  the  motion  ; 
and  he  could  not  do  so  more  satisfactorily 
to  himself,  than  by  moving  as  an  amend- 
ment, **  That  the  other  Orders  of  the  day 
be  now  read.*' 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  be  should  vote  for 
passing  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  on 
the  ffrounds  of  the  motion  going  to  pledge 
the  House  as  to  iu  proceedings  in  a  future 
session. — ^When  circumstances  might  be 
BUchy  as  that  it  would  be  extremely  proper 
to  go  into  an  inquiry  on  the  state  of  ihe 
representation ;   or  others  might  arise  to 
render  it  extremely  inconvenient.    The 
hon.  member  said,  he  should  not  follow 
the  hon.  baronet  through  the  whole  of  his 
historical  detail,  in  which,  as  usuaJ,  he  had 
instanced  times  and  persons  with  a  very 
singular  infelicity ;  but  he  could  not  help 
expressing  his  hope,  that  the  measures  of 
the  present  session  in  throwing  boroughs 
convicted  of  gross  corruption  into  the  ad- 
jacent hundreds  would  not  be  persisted 
in.    The  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
had,  from  the  first,  been  constituted  of 
four  descriptions  of  persons— the  knights 
of  shires,  the  representatives  of  consi- 
derable places  paymg  largely  to  subsidies, 
the  burgesses  of  the  boroughs  of  burgage 
tenure  as  the  king's  tenants  in  ancient 
demesne,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
chartered  boroughs :  through  the  medium 
of  these,  all  classes  of  the  community  were 
in  effect  pretty  fairly  and  equally  repre- 
sented.    Whilst,  by  the  hon.  baronet's 
plan  of  localizing  reform,  the  whole  power 
,  of  the  state  would  be  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  land-' 
holders — the  professions,  and  the  com- 
mercial interests,  would  hardly  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the 
colonial  interests  could  be  represented  at 
all— which  last,  in  the  present  extent  of 
the  British  empire,  was  no  trifling  consi- 
deration in  the  well  governance  of  the 
state.    At  the  same  time  it  would  not  be 
denied  that  i^ll  the  towns  formerly  of  great 
importance  did  send  representatives-^that 
borou|;h  afler  borough  whilst  the  repre- 
sentation was  considered  a  burthen,  did, 
either  by  favor  or  neglect  cease  from  re- 
ceiving the  precept—That  there  had  been 
constant  instances  of  writs  issued  to  new 
places--and  therefore,  according  to  all 
constitutional  precedent,  and  all  priqciple, 
and  all  analogy,  when  the  charter,  of  any 
borough  was  declared  to  be  forfeited,  the 
vacancy  ought  most  purely  to  be  filled  by 
some  great  unrepresented  districts,  and 
(VOL.  XL.) 


not  by  the  freeholders  of  an  adjacent 
hundred,  already,  as  such,  voters  for  their 
county.  By  pursuing  such  a  system,  yoit 
might  give  Cornwall  forty-four  county 
members,  and  thereby^  instead  of  these 
small  places  furnishing  representatives  to 
the  interests  of  tlie  country  at  large  with- 
out local  bias — produce  such  local  pre-^ 
ponderance  as  would  be  utterly  unbear- 
able. He  most  earnestly  wished  that, 
instead  of  this,  Birmingham,  Manchester- 
Leeds,  and  other  large  unrepresented 
towns — might  receive  the  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament;  which  he  was 
convinced  would  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  put  an  end  to  the  clamour  which 
was  every  where  attempted  to  be  raised 
by  the  radical  reformers. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  stated,  that  he  could 
h^ve  only  one  objection  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  baronet,  and  that  related 
to  the  time  when  he  introduced  this  mo « 
tion,  the  session  being  so  far  advanced 
that  a  number  of  members  were  absent, 
not  expecting  a  question  of  such  magni- 
tude would  come  under  discussion,  and 
who  therefore  lost  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  measure  their  support.  He, 
however,  had  been  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  question  of  reform  had 
better  be  deferred,  that  the  economists 
might  make  a  fair  experiment  of  their 
strength,  and  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
say  that  they  were  weakened  by  an  apple 
of  discord  being  thrown  amongst  them  by 
the  reformers.  Their  campaign,  however, 
had  ended  as  he  anticipated;  they  had 
failed  in  every  attack  on  the  admiralty, 
the  ordnance,  the  war  office,  and  the  colo<« 
nial  and  foreign  department.  His  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Cork,  although  he 
had  seen  him  gain  difficult  trophies  in 
Egypt,  Eylau  and  Friedland,  had  not  been 
able  to  wrest  a  single  snuff^^box  &om  the 
noble  lord  opposite.  At  length  they  were 
totally  defeated  and  shattered  to  pieces 
by  the  chancellor  .of  the  exchequer,  so 
that  with  difficulty  they  could  form  a  new 
guard  to  check  the  progress  of  the  con- 
queror, who  pursued  his  advantages  night 
and  day  without  intermission.  The  eco- 
nomists would  now  see  the  prudence  of 
combining  their  plans  and  advancing  in 

Sarallel  lines  with  the  reformers.  It  would 
ave  been  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
question  should  have  been  delayed  until 
every  man  was  at  rhis  post ;  but  the  hon^ 
baronet  had  assigned  as  a  reason  the 
serious  state  of  the  country  for  not  waiting 
till  the  next  session,  and  if  by  the  vote 
{5B) 
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of  ihk  mgbt  hft  could  appeal  the  irritalad 
feeliags  of  tbe  ^ople,  he  would  repder  a 
great  aervtae  to  ibe  community.    It  was 
Batura)  thoaa  fMiogt  should  exist;  the 
fNtople  were  geoeraUy  instructed  in  their 
righls;  they  knew  tmit  they  ought  to  be 
aaibtfioBttally  refireoeiited,  aod  Uiey  were 
dsUy  instigated  to  desire  and  labour  for  a 
punfication  of  tba  House  of  Commons, 
by  woful  experieoce  of  the  consequences 
of  the  present  incomnleta  and  nartial  re- 
presemaikHU    They  Knew  that  ue  House 
of  CoosmooB  sitould  fully  speak  the  wanta 
and  desires,  and  be  an  express  image  of 
the  ieulings  of  the  people ;  out  was  not  it 
invariably  the  echo  of  the  Miotsters  of  the 
Crown  ;  witboat  any  regard  to  fmblk:  opi- 
nion, if  that  opintoB  oonststed  in  the  op- 
probatiob  or  dna|iprobatiott  of  the  gteat 
n^jorky  of  the  community  as  to  the  ads 
of  govennBeni  I   But  this  was  the  natural 
comeqoenoe  resultiog  from  the  compoai- 
tioo  of  the  HoBset  mo  exposed  to  the 
action  of  that  maohinery  of  revenue  and 
patronage  which  had  been  described  by 
dw  boo.  member* for  Marlow.    At  the 
present  Usse,  if  the  former  were  to  bo 
examined  kMo,  h  woidd  appear  that  froas 
two  to  three  hundred  members  were  nomi- 
aaied  by  peers,  li(7  by  individuals  and  the 
goveroflsent,  leaviag  only  a  balance  of  121 
reivmed  by  the  people.    It  would  be 
superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
practice  was  at  vanaoce  with  the  prm« 
doles  and  theory  of  the  constitutM>n«-«« 
Tbe  boo.  baronet  had    quoted   Justice 
Bkckatoae.  Ho  might  have  quoted  Locke 
and  every  other  public  writer,  and  what 
waS'said  by  lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Rtt.    What  had  been  published  by 
the  frienda  of  the  people  (of  which  the 
Beble  lord  opposHe  was  one  of.  the  most 
dnibguirfiecl  members)  were  fiuniliar  to 
evory  wietnbet.    The  only  queatioa,  there* 
fore,  was,  whether  the  practice  should  be 
brought  back  to,   ana  reconcikd  widi 
tfieory ;  and  whether  the  pnsaeot  was  a 
fit  season  for  making  the  attempt  f   He 
thought  tbe  boa.  baroaet  had  proved  the 
fiooeasity  of  tbe  measure,  aod  that  k  was 
a  convenient  tkae  to  apply  the  remedf . 
CeMaki  flsembers,  however,  were  hostile 
to  eveiy  species  ef  reform.     An  hoii. 
asember  had  called  upon  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  tbe  aabstsntial  bleasings  the 
country  eaioyed  under  the  existing  eon«- 
stitotion  of  the  House ;  bat  even  he  had 
been  oble  to  distingukh,  and  had  pointod 
out  eortam   eyiU   rosoltmg   therefrom  ( 
among  others,  tbe  vast  extent  of  taxation 


wu  not  that  alone  a 
ground  to  agree  to  tbe  motion  ?   Did  not 
tbe  inhabiUels  of  York,  ofLaaeashke,  of 
Ireland,  cry  out  against  the  presanre  of 
taxation,,  to  which  they  well  icnew  tfaey 
would  never  have  been  subiected,  had 
they  been  equally  represented  t  He  i^ould 
not  undertaKo  a  refutation  of  all  tfie  ob« 
jections  usually  asade  against  idtering  tbe 
construction  of  Uie  House  of  Coounons ; 
but  there  were  two  among  them  which  ho 
thought  entitled  to  aoese  consideratioii. 
In  the  first  plaoe,  it  was  urged,  thatouva 
was  a  constitutional  monarmiy,  and  not  a 
regal  commonwealth,  and  that,  therefore, 
any  attempt  to  obtain  a  purer  represeala* 
tion,  went  to  overturn  the  ooostkution. 
What  was  that  bus  saying  that  no  confix 
dence  was  to  bo  reposed  m  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  tnat  it  vras  neoesaary  to 
substitute   nemioaiion   and    cormpcton, 
which  debased  tbe  national  character,  for 
free  su&a|^,  uninfluenoed  election,  and 
honest  omnian?   He   waa  sensiblo  tbe 
house  of  Brunswick  would  never  assent  to 
a  doctrine  which  tended  lo  atrip  it  of  the 
truest  glory  any  prioee  oould  gain*^the 
glory  of  foondMig  authori^  on  the  con* 
sent  of  the  peopl^  and  making  their  lawa 
the  foundatiea  and  support  of  the  throne* 
—Tbe  next  objection  was,  that  that  Hooae 
already  virtually  repreaented  ti»e  people^ 
that  its  members  were  obliged  themsdvoa 
to  obey  the  hnvs  that  Aey  eoactad,  and 
that  thence  resulted  an  union  and  har- 
mony of  the  ceneral  with  individual  hi* 
torests.    But  umi  deduction  waa  at  van* 
ance  widi  all  history,  whioh  showed  thai 
in  all  times  and  coontriea  legislators  passed 
laws  contrary  to  the  public  (boKnga,  and 
whidi  had  ended  in  revolt  and  die  over* 
throw  of  the  govemnMnt.    Tbe  fact  waa, 
that  when  law^vers  were  noaunsfted  by 
persons  in  authority,  they  wore  subject  So 
what  may  be  called  a  siniater  iafloeneo,  and 
must  necessarily  have  vtews,  feelings,  and 
duties  distinct  ftmi  tinae  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  from  wUch  thev  were 
selected,  ana  to  which  they  hoped  never 
to  return— or  at  least  never  to  return  with- 
out securmg  sudi  adssiniages  to  theas- 
selves  as  wttdd  compensate  ibr  tbe  evils 
their  bgislfltion  had  wrought  fbr  tbe  na- 
tioo.    To  these  oauses  this  people  justly 
ascrfted  resistanee  to  nil  measursa  of  eeo- 
nomy,  the  ssultipUoation  of  tsKoa,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  the  irresponsibility  of 
miatsten.    The  most  ungenerous  enewiea 
of  refbfm  were  those  who  rtj^veeed  all  in* 
^y  till  ajspecific  plan  wasbrougbt  for- 
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wwd.  An  bcHi.  member  had  dechred  be 
wouM  nol  •anctioii  the  moiten  till  M«e 
pcrtioilir  sjrtlem  were  propoaed  of  which 
he  eouid  approve ;  but  he  seeDoed  to  forget 
that  plan*  bad  been  produced  in  the 
Hoatew  He  himself  had  submitted  one 
(to  trantftr  the  electiTe  franchise  fVom 
eonf  icted  boroughs  to  unrepreaented  dis- 
tricu),  so  had  the  hon.  member  for  Wej- 
aaooth  (Mr.  Williams),  neiUier  of  which 
had  received  the  support  of  that  hon.  gen- 
tlamao.  What  would  be  said  of  a  trustee, 
whose  datj  it  was  to  repair  an  edifice,  but 
whose  interest  it  was  not  to  make  those 
repairs,  always  replying  to  the  complain- 
ing  heir,  that  befbre  he  agreed  to  their 
demand,  he  must  first  see  some  plan  which 
he  might  oppose^Though  Wyatt,  Smirke, 
and  ell  the  artisU  b  England,  were  to  ex- 
hibit plane,  none  of  mm  would  satisfy 
such  molds  8  one  would  be  too  Grecian, 
another  too  Gothie;  some  too  ancient, 
etfaem  too  modem.  The  complying 
drummer  might  as  well  have  attempted  to 

§  lease  the  unfortunate  soldier,  who  when 
ogsing  cried  out  «<  that's  too  high,  that's 
too  low ;  Oh  I  don't  strike  in  the  middle  T 
The  hon.  baronel  with  great  propriety 
had  abstained  from  producing  any  plan : 
k  was  for  the  committee  to  consider  all 
plana,  and  select  the  best  In  that  event, 
the  triennial  and  householders'  plan  might 
be  examhied,  Mr.  Pitt's,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's, 9m  w^ll  SB  others.  For  himself, 
he  should  say,  that  he  was  for  the  trien- 
nial and  householders'  mtem ;  but  if  they 
only  agreed  to  grant  the  triennial  parlia- 
menU  on  the  first  instance,  he  should  think 
a  great  advanti^  would  have  been  gained 
for  the  country ;  for  triennial  parliaments 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  public  than 
septennial;  and,  therefore,  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The 
people  make  their  appeal  to  the  House  as 
their  judges  upon  earth;  let  not  the 
House  reject  that  appeal ;  let  it  not  be 
said  of  the  House,  *^  Eripit  etiam  spem, 

Sia  sola  homines  in  miseriaconsolarisolet." 
e  should  conclude  with  this  sentiment 
of  that  ^eat  polilicid writer,  Mr.  Locke; 
— <<  As  It  is  the  undoabted  interest  and 
intention  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
have  as  iair  and  equal  a  representation  as 
possible,  whoever  brined  it  nearest  to  that 
end  is  a  friend  to,  and  establisher  of  the 
government,  and  cannot  fafl  to  obtain  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
munity.** 
Mr.  WwHci  could  not  help  regarding 
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the  agitation  of  this  <|uestiott  whh  mueh 
suspicion  and  appreheddion,  when  he  ob- 
served that  it  coincided  so  accurately,  in 
point    of    time,    with    these    meetings 
throughout  the  country  which  he  could 
characterize  by  no  other  name  than  sedi* 
tioQs.    Reform  in  that  House  was  inge* 
niously  combined  with  the  most  dangerous 
and  alarming  schemes.    It  was  a  lever  or 
instrument  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
force  of  the  lower  and  more  turbnlent 
classes  of  the  community  could  be  applied 
to  the  overthrow  of  all  that  was  stable  and 
salutary  in  the  state.    For  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  reform,  meetings  were  held  in 
districts  where   those  classes  were  nu- 
merous.   It  was  upon  those  occasions  re- 
presented, that  the  rich,  the  land-owners, 
and  the  clergy,  were  the  enemies  of  the 
people*     Upon   those  occasions,   there 
never  was  any  sober  inquiry,  or  deliberate 
discussion,  but  loose  and  vehement  de- 
clamation against  every  thing  established 
and  every  thing  respectable.     He  was 
therefore  justified    in    connecting    the 
motion  now  brought  forward  with  the 
state  of  Uie  people,  and  in  regarding  that 
connexion  as  equally  unwise  and  delusive. 
The  eallant  general  had  said,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  with  triennial  parita- 
ments  and  household  suffbge ;  but  would 
such  a  reform,  if  effected,  remove  the 
abuses  and  difficulties  which  now  existed  ? 
The  radical  and  sweeping  reform  of  the 
hon.  baronet  would  probably  remove  all 
estfd)li8hments,  and  dissolve  all  national 
obligations :  we  should  be  driven  back  in 
the  career  of  civilization,  and  obliged  to 
begin  de  novo.    He  was  an  enemy  to  cor- 
ruption, and  where  any  overt  acts  of  cor- 
ruption were  proved   in   boroughs,   he 
thought  nothing  better  oould  be  adopted 
by    that   House  than  disfranchisement. 
As  for  the  mere  restoration  of  triennial 
pariiaments,  that  could  not  improve  or 
change  in  any  degree  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  people  and  that  House.    He 
could  not  therefore  see  any  good  that 
could  be  expected  from  it.    Comparisons 
bad  been  instituted  with  former  times. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  thne  had  gone  by 
when  contrasts  should  be  brought  forwara 
in  that  House,  even  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
to  the  advantage  of  ancient  times.    He 
was  astonished  that  the  House  could  have 
repressed  its  indignation  at  hearing  it 
gravely  asserted  that  Kbetty  was  better 
understood  and  more  ett^ortA  at  periods 
when  portions  of  the  people  were  trans- 
ferred, like  cattle,  fVom  one  lord  to  ano- 
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iber,  when  Richard  2nd  could  say  to  the 
villaioB  of  Essex,  <<  Rustici,  fuistis  et  estis 
in  bondagio/'  &c. ;  for  the  hon.  baronet 
had  stated  that  |he  liberties  of  the  people 
had  then  been  infinitely  more  attended  to 
than  at  preseot.  The  House  of  Commons 
cf  those  times  had  been  in  nothing  like 
the  present  corrupt  House  as  it  was 
calleo.  They  had. been  then  assembled 
solely  to  assent  to  propositions  and  acts 
from  the  Ix>rds.  He  was  therefore 
astonbhed  that  such  assertions  could  be 
ventured  on  in  that  House.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  were  expected  that  the  guardians 
4)f  the  constitution  should  be  fast  asleep, 
and  that  the  reformers  could,  as  Boling- 
broke  expressed  it,  '<  sculk  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  state.*'  The  people 
listened  with  avidity  to  such  false  repre* 
sentations ;  anxious  to  b^  deceived,  be- 
cause the  deception  flattered  their  pride, 
they  nef  er  doubted  the  correctness  of  as- 
sertions the  most  unfounded.  It  was  by 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  advaota^ 
to  be  derived  from  a  radical  and  sweepmg 
reform,  that  all  reform  was  brought  into 
disrepute.  It  was  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Blackstone  as  an  authority  for  affirming 
that  our  liberties  stood  now  upon  a  fairer 
and  stron^r  foundation  than  at  any 
former  penod  of  our  history.  The  Frien  Js 
ofthe  People  in  179S  and  1794  had  pro- 
posed a  plan  immeasurably  more  rational 
.than  the  hon.  baronet's.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  right  of  suffrage  required, 
not  to  be  brought  lower,  but  to  be  raised 
^higher  than  at  present.  Lord  Boling- 
.broke,  in  his  <*  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  re- 
.presented  the  necessity  and  advantages 
.of  reform  in  more  vivid  colours  than  the 
.hon.  baronet  could  use ;  and  he  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  talents  of  the 
.hon.  baronet.  Yet  lord  Bolingbroke  said 
distinctly,  that  reform  was  to  be  effiscted 
by  raising  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
as  proposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Gtl). 
That  was  the  only  reform  which  he  should 
consent  to,  as  a  measure  that  would  place 
the  elective  franchise  in  the  hands  of 
.  those  whose  education  and  independence 
would  not  suffer. them  to  flatter  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people,  and  to  juggle  them 
out  of  tlieir  rights  and  liberties.  That  all  the 
.evils,  of  our  population  would  cease  if  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  acceded 
to,  he  positively  denied.  The  deduction 
of'  the  hon.  baronet  in  this  respect  was 
.totally  unphilosophical  and  unwarranted. 
.With  respect  to  the;  stiffi[;rings  of  the 
.  people,  remedies  might  be  found  for  them ; 


and  probably  the .  wiadom  of  thai  House 
would  provide  suitable  remedies,  but  he 
did  not  connect  it  with  reform.  The  first 
remedy  in  his  view,  was  a  radical  altera- 
tion of  our  system  of  poor  laws.  The 
next  was  a  due  encouragment  to  a  system 
of  emigration ;  not  such  as  those  would 
recommend  who  opposed  the  restraint  on 
foreign  enUstmeot,  but  emigration  to  our 
own  colonies.  As  far  as  sound  political 
economy,  as  far  as  the  progress  oi  poU« 
tical  science,  could  afford  relief  to  the 
poor,  none  could  be  more  zealous  than  he 
was,  to  afford  relief.  But,  because  poli- 
tical economy  and  political  science  were 
not  acted  upon  so  far  in  some  points  as 
he  thought  right  and  salutai^,  was  he 
therefore  to  support  a  proposition  for  re- 
forming parliament?  A  parliament  con- 
stituted and  assembled  merdy ,to  consider 
the  sufferings  and  to  admiivster  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  was  an  abnirdity. 
and  a  fallacy.  In  such  a ,  parliament  aa 
the  hon.  baronet  -would  form,  gseat  and 
public  business  could  not  be  carried  on. 
It  was  surprisiog  that  so  little  sympathy 
with  the  hon.  baronet,  app^anad  in  that 
House ;  but  the  cause  was,  the  discrepancy 
between  his  views  and  th<>8e  of  other 
members,  and  the  conviction  that  no  ulti- 
mate object  could  be  attained  by  him. 
He,  for  one,  had  seen  no  specific  proposi- 
tion of  reform,  which  WQuld  not  endanger 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  state,  ur. 
Johnson  had  been  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
baronet,  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  that 
'*  the  band  which  could  not  build  a  hovel, 
could  destroy  a  palace."  This  was 
strikingly  true.  The  work  of  destruction 
was  soon  done,  and  required  but  the 
coarsest  instruments;  while  to  r^Miild 
required  skill,  perseverance,  and  careful 
nicety.  It  was  on  this  account  that  he 
.opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
who  had  improperly  lent  himself  to  the 
passions  of  the  people  at  the  expense  of 
the  membm-s  of  that  House.  It  was  all 
at  their  expense ;  for  it  was  by  describing 
them  as  corrupt  and  cruel,  that  the 
people  were  led  to  believe  reform  indis- 
pensably necesssary,  and  to  expect  every 
advantage  from  its  adoption.  There  were 
many  great  men  who  had,  on  former  oc- 
casions, delivered  opinions  upo^  this 
question,  but  he  should  confine  himself 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fox.  He  begged  permission  to  read 
Mr.^  Fox's  opinion  on  this  subiec(— -not 
because  he  considered  himself  bpund  to 
maintain  tjie  pqrfloanency  or  coni^tency 
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of  Mr.  Fox's  opinions ;  bat  because  sen- 
timents, most  just  in  themselves,  were 
upon  this  occasion  expressed  by  him  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  forcible :— **  We  have 
higher  obligations  to  justice  than  to  our 
constituents ;  we  are  chosen  the  delegates 
of  the  British  electors,  for  salutary  not  for 
pernicious  purposes  ;  to  guard,  not  to  in- 
vade  the  constitution  ;  to  keep  the  privi- 
leges  of  the  very  freemen  we  represent, 
as  tanch  within  their  proper  limits,  as  to 
control  any  unwarrantable  exertion  of  the 
royal  authority.  We  are  bound  to  pro« 
mote  their  true  interests  in  preference  to 
the  dearest  desires  of  their  hearts ;  and 
the  constitution  makes  us  the  sole  arbiters 
of  those  interests,  notwithstanding  the 
imaginary  infallibility  of  the  people.  To 
show  the  propriety  of  this  reasoning,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  people,  instead  of 
this  mixed  monarchy,  which  we  celebrate 
as  equally  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  uni* 
verse,  shodd  instruct  us,  their  refvesen- 
tatives,  to  introduce  a  democratical  form 
of  government;  should  we  act  as  good 
subjects  to  our  king,  or  as  fiuthful 
guardians  to  our  country,  if  we  complied 
with  so  dangerous  an  instruction  ?  Shall 
we  then  do  what  we  are  sensible  is  wrong, 
because  the  people  desire  it  ?  Shall  we 
sacrifice  our  reason,  our  honour,  our  con- 
science, for  fear  of  incurring  the  popular 
resentment ;  and  while  we  are  appomted 
to  watch  the  Hesperian  fruit  of  liberty 
with  a  draeou's  eye,  be  ourselves  the  only 
slaves  of  tne  whole  community  V*  Upon 
those  principles  he  thought  himself  per- 
fectly justified  in  not  concurring  with  the 
hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  he  had 
heard  it  contended  in  that  House  that  the 
freemen  of  boroughs  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights.  By  their  rights, 
he  supposed  was  meant  the  public  break* 
fast,  or  24/.  for  every  vote,  as  at  Penryn. 
In  London  there  were  12,000  voters,  and 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  the  ad- 
dition of  12,000  more,  if  the  number  of 
representatives  were  not  diminished. 
This,  then,  was  the  zeal  of  members  for 
the  rights  of  freemen-— for  riehts  that  were 
vendible  to  the  highest  bidder.  There 
had  been  a  display  of  this  sort  of  zeal  a 
few  nights  back  against  a  bill  for  verv 
limited  improvements  in  the  Cornish 
boroughs.  Many  members  had  promised 
at  the  last  election  to  support  reform. 
Tor  himself,  his  sentiments  nad  been  well 
known,  and  therefore  no  particular  pro* 
miso  had  been  required  from  him.    The 


motion  had  been  brought  forward  later 
than  he  had  wished,  but  it  had  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  meetings  of  the 
people  which  had  been  alluded  to.  On 
the  contrary*  he  was  convinced  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  was  to  allay  the  in- 
discret  ardour  of  the  people,  by  showing 
that  persons  better  fitted  for  conducting 
the  question  had  undertaken  it;  and  if 
agreed  to,  its  efiect  would  be,  to  produce 
tranquillity  in  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. An  hon.  gentleman  had  objected 
that  no  plan  had  been  proposed.  Thus 
it  always  happened  some  plan  was  always 
referred  to  as  visionary,  and  no  plan  thiat 
could  be  proposed  would  be  satisfactory. 
The  hon.  baronet  had  last  vear  proposed 
resolutions  which  appeared  to  him  extra- 
vagant, and  therefore  he  had  not  voted 
with  him ;  but  this  year  be  had  proposed 
no  plan,  and  therefore  he  would  vote  with 
him.  Of  every  thina  in  the  bon.  baronet's 
speech  he  approved. 

Mr.  Wmami  said,  it  was  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  on  a  reform  of  that  House 
depended  the  stid)ility  of  the  constitution 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  An 
hon.  member  had  urged  that  much  good 
had  been  derived  from  the  House  of 
Commons  as  now  constituted.  This  waa 
indisputably  true.  It  was  impossible  that 
an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  however  se- 
lected, could  deliberate  and  take  [mrt  in 
legislation  in  the  present  age,  without 
doing  much  good.  But  the  question  re- 
curred, can  we  not  derive  greater  good 
from  it  ?  If  the  House  had  consulted  the 
good  of  the  country,  it  was  most  unfortu- 
nate for  that  hon.  member  to  l^ave  been 
uniformly  opposed  to  the  ^ood  of  his 
country.  If  he  had  thought  it  necessary, 
he  could  have  come  prepared  to  specify 
many  particular  questions  which  had  been 
decided  by  that  House,  and  the  numbers 
which  divided  upon  them ;  but  one  in- 
stance he  could  stote  from  memory,  in 
which  a  different  result  would  have  been 
a  great  good.  A  motion  had  been  made 
immediately  after  the  peace  for  maintain- 
ing a  large  standing  army.  Particular 
good  would  have  been  got  by  defeating 
this  motion.  It  was  carried  by  S  to  2. 
But  if  all  the  members  for  boroughs  re- 
quiring reform  were  struck  out  of  the 
number,  the  proportion  would  be  reversed, 
and  the  motion  for  the  large  standing 
army  would  be  supported  by  2  to  S.  He 
would  ask,  was  not  the  county  represen- 
tation more  pure  than  the  representation 
of  Penryn,  Grampound,  and  Barnstaple* 
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There  fiefer  bad  been  a  qtietCioD  in  which 
the  fedingt  and  happine«  of  Englitbmen 
were  more  cooceroed  than  in  the  ouetlion 
respectiag  a  scaodiag  armj.  When  the 
people  were  rouatd  into  action,  thej  were 
always  sufficieat  to  repel  any  invasion; 
and  therefore  a  standing  army,  to  a  free 
peopky  and  environed,  as  we  were,  by  the 
seai  was  quite  anoecessary.  Thus,  then, 
it  appeared,  that  the  feeUofp  of  the  House 
woald  have  been  OMre  In  uoiaoo  with  those 
of  tha  people^  if  the  representation  were 
uiioarrupted.  He  entertained  the  pro* 
foundest  veneration  for  our  constttutton ; 
bat  he  waa  convinced  that  its  stability 
depended  apoo  the  purity  of  that  Hooso. 
If  that  House  degenerated  tnio  a  nomi* 
native  senate,  wherein  did  it  diffisr  Aroa 
the  base  instrument  of  oppression  in  the 
bands  of  an  insolent  despot,  who  had 
oarried  desolatian  and  rapine  to  the  re* 
nsotest  ooraass  throughout  Europe?  He 
had  had  a  nominative  senate;  but  if  he 
had  had  a  representative  assembly,  he 
aottU  not  have  ocoasiooed  so  much  mb* 
ohieE  It  appeared  that  minisCen  dUd  not 
consider  any  arguments  upon  this  question 
worthy  of  a  reply.  If  a  committee  were 
Appointed  to  inquure  bto  this  subject, 
Bothiag  but  what  was  beneficial  could  ro- 
suit  from  its  labours.  As  a  friend  to  his 
country,  as  an  enemj  of  corruption,  as  an 
admirer  of  the  consutution,  as  an  English* 
man,  as  a  lover  of  his  king,  he  believed 
reform  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  natioB.  He  did  not  behove  that  the 
influence  of  tbe  Crown  had  increased 
since  178a  It  had  never  been  so  low  as 
at  the  present  times.  But  the  Influence 
•f  the  government  had  increased.  If  the 
Crown  should  take  an  administration  not 
aoccpuble  to  those  who  held  borooghs, 
that  adminbtration  could  not  stand.  An 
instance  had  occurred  not  long  since, 
which  proved  that  the  Crown  was  con- 
trolled by  die  holders  of  borouffbs. 

Mr.  GrtnftU  said,  be  was  frieadly  to 
the  throwing  open  of  corrupt  boroughs, 
and  extending  the  elective  franchise  to 
the  hundreds,  or  transferring  it  to  the 
northern  counties. 

Mr.  Alderman  IFaJlAsiaft  said :— Sir  ; 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  near 
me  (Mr.  GrenfUl),  appears,  as  fkr  as 
the  pvoceedingB  of  this  House  ^ave  fhllen 
under  my  view,  to  be  at  variance  with  his 
own  coddact,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
TOtc  he  has  dodared  hfai  intention  to  give 
on  this  oooasioii.  The  hon.  gentleman 
has  centendedt  that  all  cor  present  evils 


have  arisen,— not  from  the  defective  state 
of  the  representatioay — but  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown ;  which  has,  smce  tha 
time  of  Mr.  Donnin^'s  celebrated  motion, 
been  the  means  of  increasing  our  public 
debt  from  160  millions  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  800  milliena.    Bat,  Sir,   how 
could  this  influence  have  so  prtdomioaied, 
if  there  were  no  defect  in  toe  construction 
of  this  House  ?-*-*In  our  constitution,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  comrci^ng 
power  over  the  executive  brandi  of  the 
govemmeBt;««the  g\i«rdian  of  the  public 
purse,  as  well  as  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.    If,   then,  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Dwaoing, 
has  increased,  and  is  increasiag,   and  by 
that  means  our  debt  and  taxes  have  ad- 
vanced to  their  present  fearful  amount,— 
is  it  not  mani&st  that  this  House  has  lost 
its  contreHing  power,  and  become  metti* 
cieiit?-^that  it  is.  itself  controlled,  and 
requires  reformation}   Had  this  House 
exerted  a  vigilant  and  efficseat  control 
'over  the  execotive,-«*and  had  this  inflo* 
ence  been  restrained  by  a  free  rtpresenta- 
tion  of  the  people,— could  the  country 
have  been  brougut  into  its  present  cala- 
mitous condition?    Upon  what  eround, 
then,  does  the  hon.  gentleman  defend  the 
constitution  of  this  House,  by  which  that 
miuence  wMch  ha  so  loudfy  deprecates 
is  promoted*  and  protected  ?— And  how 
does  it  hi^pen,   that  the  hop.  gentleman 
himself,  should  for  so  many  years  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  that  system  of 
taxation  and  influence,  which  the  majority 
of  this  House  has  always  supported?-* 
Would  it  not  follow,  that  the  hon.  geatle« 
nsaa  had  always  been  wrong  ^-that  the 
ministers  were  ahrays  right  ^— and,  there* 
fore,  his  exertions  were  uniformly  ren* 
dered  unavailhis;  b^f  the  decisions  of  a 
pure  majority  of  this  House.    The  hon. 
gentleman  has  stated  that  he  has  sat  18 
years  in  this.  House,  and  has  oAen  heard 
simiUir  propositions  supported  by  a  re* 
petition  of  the  same  arguments.    But, 
sir,  instead  of  making  this  objection^— 
would  it  not  have  been  better,  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  undertaken  to  refute  tho^a 
arguments ;  which,  however,  he  has  left 
untouched.    And  is  he  not  aware,  with 
how  much  force  the  same  objection  might 
be  urged  against  him,   upon  his  favorite 
toplo-^the  Bank. 

An  hon.  gentleman    (Mr.   Wilmot), 
instead  of  attempting  to  meet  the  argu* 

I~  ments,  or  to  controvert  the  fhots,  in  fevour 
of  reform,  has  imputed  to  the  frieads  of. 
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the  measore  Ae  base  Mid  wicked  iBotiTe 
of  eDdearouring  to  ioflame  the  public 
mind,   by  insiigadog  popular  discontent. 
This,    Sir,  is  a  naturSed  way  of  meeting 
propositions  that  are  unacceptable,  and 
arguments  that  are  nnanawerable*  •  I  have 
heard  nothiag  from  the  h<m.  baronet  that 
can  fairly  be  said  to  have  any  such  ten* 
dency,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  mo* 
tion  can  hove  such  an  effect  ;««wby  else, 
it  is  said,  has  the  measure  been  deferred 
to  this  advanced  period  of  the  sessions? 
I  have  had  no  communication  with  the 
hon,  baronet  on  the  sufapect,  nor  does  it 
follow  that,   in  supporting  the  motion,   1 
should  agree  in  his  view  or  plan  of  reform. 
Bat,  Sir,  I  can  see  do  ol^ection,   either 
to  the  time,  or  the  mamier,  in  wbidi  this 
proposition  is  introduced  to  the  House. 
On  the  contrary,  after  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  were  so  clearly  ascertained  at 
the  late  election,-^after  the  desire  for 
reform  and  retrenchment  was  so  uneoui* 
vocally  and  universally  expressed,— arter 
the  result  of  all  the  popular  contests  had 
cviaced  a  spirit  favourable  to  temperato 
and  practiosble  reform,   and  adverse  to 
wild  and  visionary  theories,^«there  was 
veason  to  hope,  that  the  question  would 
have  been  taken  up  by  ministers  tbem* 
selves  in  ^is  House;— that,   seeing  this 
strong  and  steady  disposition,  they  would 
secure  the  respect  and  esteem  ofthecoun* 
try,   by   consenting  to  its  unequivocal 
wishes.     It  therefore  became  the  hon. 
baronet,  and  others  intorested  in  reform, 
to  wait,  and  see  what  would  be  the  con* 
duct  of  ministers.    They  have  therefore 
given  the  government  fair  play.     The 
people  have  waited,-*in  silent  expecta- 
tion,—to  know  whether  the  {jfoverameftt 
or  the  parliament  would  ongioato  any 
measure  calculated  to  alhiy  their  suffirrbgs, 
and  redress  their  grievanoes  ;«i*aDd  what 
has  been  the  result  .'•«*WJiat  has  the  na- 
tion witaessed?  Why  Sir,  the  session  has 
been  suiered  to  pass  away,    your  dehbe* 
rations  are  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  and 
no  measitre  of  retrenchmcfit  has  been  de- 
termmed  upos,  nor  any  attempt  made  to 
promote  the  principles  of  reform;  en  the 
contrary,  you  have  only  added  to  their 
burthens }— and,     when   corruptions    so 
flagrant  at  Grampound,    Penrbvn,  and 
some  other  borouf^s,  were  brought  aiider 
the  consideration  of  this  House,   that  it 
would  not  be  prudent,  perhaps,  altogether 
to  overlook,  as  if  firarfiil  that  too  uMich 
should  be  disclosed,— a  most   cautious 
delicaqr  was  cbowa  to  individuals  called 


upon  to  answer  questions  calcolatod  to 
discover  the  full  extent  of  such  moral 
and  political  depravity. 

Sir,  the  people  of  this  countnr  are 
treated,  on  some  occasions,  as  if  they 
were  destitute  of  common  comprehension. 
They  are  thought  to  be  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding their  own  interests,  and  unfit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors. 
Gentlemen  are  however  greatly  mistd^en, 
if  they  entertain  such  notions.  In  one 
respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  most  of 
the  honourable  members  present;  for, 
however  deficient  in  talent  or  knowledge 
on  other  subiects,  I  have  this  superiority, 
at  least,  of  knowing  the  real  sentiments 
of  a  great  portion  oif  the  British  public^ 
no  one  having  mixed  more  with  them,  or 
been  more  accustomed  to  popular  assem- 
blies. I  know  them  to  be  an  enlightenedt 
intelligent,  and  reasoning,  community. 
I  have  recently  canvassed  some  thousands ; 
and,  invarittbry,  a  spirit  of  sound  and  ra* 
tional  reform  has  appeared.  I  never  could 
have  obtained  my  seat  in  this  House  oa 
an^  other  principles.  If  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  siifficiemhreoligbtened 
to  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,*---!  would  ask,  ibea,  to  yffbu 
period  of  our  histofy  are  we  to  look?— 
Even  in  times  the  most  remote,  our  an- 
cestors enjoyed  this  right.  If,  then, 
during  the  earlier  times  of  our  political 
history,  they  were  vested  with  the  sacred 
right  of  choosing  representatives,  will  any 
hon.  member  l^ve  tae  oonfidence  to  con- 
tend, that  they  are  now  too  ignorant  of 
the  constitution,  or  have  too  little  attoch- 
ment  to  its  principles,  to  be  permitted  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  benefits. 

8hr,  as  a  measuve  of  imperious  justice, 
•»-«s  a  measure  of  national  policy,  upon 
wiiich  the  safety  and  happioess  of  the 
state  depends;  this  House  ought  not  to 
separate,  before  some  advancement  has 
been  made  towards  inquirv ;— the  very 
prosjpect  of  which  is  caicuuted  to  allay 
the  irritated  feelmgs  of  the  nation,  and 
encourage  a  tranquil  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  parliament.  By 
agreeing  to  the  present  motion,  the  House 
dioea  not  pledge  itself  to  any  particular 
measure:  it  merely  gives  an  assurance, 
that,  in  the  ensuing  sessions,  it  wiM  take 
tiie  asost  direct  and  efiective  means  to 
ascertab  the  real  cause  of  alarm,  distress, 
and  dissatisfiKtion ;  and  apply  to  them 
the  best  remedy  which  an  earnest  and 
fiuithfttlinvestigstioncanenggest.  Is  there 
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any  thing  in  tuch  a  proposition  to  hiflame 
or  to  irritate  the  public  feeling  ?  Will  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  caira  the 
minds  of  the  people  ? — The  chancellor  of 
the  exche<}uer  has  lately  thought  proper, 
with  this  view,  to  hold  out  to  the  country 
•ome  promises  of  economy  the  next  ses- 
sion: these  promises,  however,  appear 
to  be  a  mere  delusion,  to  get  over  present 
difficulties,   and  made  for  the  mere  pur- 

Eose.of  passing  down  some  roost  unpa- 
Ltable  expedients.    The  people  pressed 
down  with  theweight  of  their  distresses,  co« 
vered  the  table  of  t£e  last  parliament  with  pe- 
titions :— those  petitions  were  passed  over 
with  neglect  and  contempt.  They  have  how- 
ever borne  their  sufferings  with  exemplary 
patience ;— -they  have  sustained  with  forti- 
tude and  forbearance,  the  irritating  union 
of  injury  and  insult.    And  what  has  been 
done,  during  the  present  sessions,  towards 
redressing  Uieir  grievances? — Why,  Sir, 
they  have  complained  of  their  burthens, 
and  you  have  increased  them ; — they  have 
asked  for  bread,   and  you  have   given 
them  a  stone ; — they  have  complained  of 
excessive  taxation,  and  you  have  loaded 
them  with  three  millions  of  additional 
taxes;  and  these  taxes,  on  commodities 
\Jtkki  affect  chiefly  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.     A  tax^  for 
instance,  of  4^.  a  pound  is  paid  on  to- 
bacco:— the  real  value  of  the  article  itself 
is  only  6</.    The  tax  on  malt  is  most 
oppressive  to  the  labouring  classes.^~Sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  have  seen  the  misapplica- 
tion of  knowledge  and  ability  in  an  hon. 
ffentleman  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded ; 
had  he  siven  bis  powers  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  ne  wotdd  have  made  a  more  for* 
midable  appearance.  The  hon.  gentleman 
came  evidently  prepared  with  a  quoution 
from  Mr.  Fox  in  his  hand ;  but  I  would 
advise  him  to  look  a  little  further  into 
the  opinions  of  that  great   statesman, 
before  he  venture9  again  to  quote  him  on 
that  subject.    The  non.  gentleman  will 
not  surely  pretend,  that  the  quotation  be 
gave    was    applied  to  the  question    of 
reform ;  it  applied  to  the  relative  duties 
of  members  and  their  constituents.    Mr. 
Fox's  sentiments  are  well  known  on  that 
point.    He  was  of  opinion,  that  in  some 
instances  a  member  might  be  instructed 
to  do  that  which,  as  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious man,  he  could  not  perform : — I 
am  of  the  same  opinion,  altnough  I  do 
not  thmk  such  a  difficulty  very  likely  to 
arise.    1  wish  the  hon.  gentleman  to  un- 
derstand, that  Mr.  Fox  was  a  zealous  and 


consistent   reformer,  and  a  radical  re* 
former ;  not  in  the  sense  that  term  is  now 
applied :  I  wish,  indeed,  these  silly  catch- 
words were  exploded,  for  there  can- be 
no  reform  but  what  is  radical ;— that  is, 
wherever  an  abuse  is  found,  it  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  root :  to  remove  the  top 
only  would  be  to  make  it  shoot  up  with 
more  vigor.  I  would  recommend  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  read  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on 
reform  in  1797,  the  best  speech  ever  made 
on  the  subject.    In  that  speech  be  main- 
tained, that  <<  we  had  no  chance  of  re- 
covery without  reform ;''  and  that — *<  a 
day,  an  hour,  ought  not  to  elapse,' without 
giving  ourselves  the  chance  of  this  reco- 
very.   When  government  is  daily  pre* 
senting  itself  in  the  shape  of  weakness, 
that  borders  on  dissolution, — ^unequal  to 
all  thc(  functions  of  useful  strength,  and 
formidable  only  in  pernicious  corruption, 
— ^wcak  in  power,  and'  strong  only  in  in- 
fluence,—am  I  to  be  told,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  can  go  on  with  safety  to 
any  branch  of  the  constitution  ?  If  men 
think  that,  under  the  impression  of  such 
a  system,  we  can  ^o  on  without  a  recur- 
rence to  first  principles,  they  argue  against 
all  theory,  and  against  all  practice.''    I 
need  not  remark,   Sir,  with  how  much 
more   force    these    observations    would 
apply  at  the  present  moment.    The  hon. 
gentleman  has  talked  of  other  authorities, 
but  he  has  not  adduced  any ;  indeed,  all 
the  great  authorities  are    in  favour   of 
reform, — Locke,  Justice  Raymond,  and 
fifty  others,  down  to   Blackstone;  with 
lord  Chatham,  lord  Camden,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and    even   Mr.    Btvke, — for,    although 
alarmed,   yet  in  his    better   days,  and 
cooler  moments  he  had  avowed  the  same 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
enforced  than  in  his  <*  Thoughts  on  the 
present  Discontents,''  where,  among  other 
forcible  reasons,  he  stated  that,   **  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  instituted  to 
be  a  control  upon  the  people,  but  a  con- 
trol ^br  the  people;"  and  further,  "an 
addressing  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
petitioning  nation;  an  House  of  Com- 
mons full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation 
is  plunged  in  despair ;  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony with  ministers,  whom  the  people 
regard  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  who 
vote  thanks  when  the  public  opinion  calls 
upon  them  for  impeachments ;  who  are 
eager  to  grant,  when  the  general  voice 
demands  account;  who,  in  all  disputes 
between  the  people  and  the  administra- 
tion, prestunc  against  the  people;  who 
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punish  their  disordera*  but  refuse  even  to 
inquire  into  the  provocations  to  them  :^- 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of 
things,  in  ihis  constitution.  Such  an 
assembly  may  be  a  great,  wise,  and  awful 
senate;  but  it  is  not,  to  any  popular 
purpose,  a  House  of  Commons.'*  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  Burke ;  and  which 
would  apply  now  with  tenfold  force. 

It  has  been  objected  by  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Grenfell)  that  no  specific  plan 
was  proposed ;  but,  Sir,  at  various  times 
specific  plans  have  been  proposed,  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Flood,  and  others,  none  of 
which  were  acceded  to ;  and  now,  when 
a  motion  is  made,  merely  pledging  the 
House  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration, this  is  made  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion by  those  who  are  avowedly  against 
all  reform,  and  who  would  equally  oppose 
any  measure  of  a  specific  nature.  We 
likewise  see  the  old  objection  again  re- 
sorted to, — that  the  reformers  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves.  Nothing  can 
surely  be  more  futile  than  such  objec- 
tions. Would  any  man  be  so  absurd  as 
to  contend,  that,  because  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  physicians, 
BO  remedy  whatever  should  be  adminis- 
tered ; — much  less,  that  the  case  should 
not  even  be  inquired  into?  If  inquiry 
were  never  to  be  made  until  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  were  agreed  upon  the 
precise  measure  that  should  be  adopted, 
no  advances  could  be  made  in  public 
business ;  we  should  be  debating  without 
end ; — and  you.  Sir,  might  remain  in  that 
chair  for  ever.  How  is  it  with  any  mea- 
sure which  the  government  is  determined 
to  carry  ?— Is  this  unanimity  necessary  ? 
— Did  all  agree  in  the  precise  nature  of 
the  income  tax  i  No ; — the  measure  was 
discussed,  and  conflicting  opinions  were 
settled  by  the  vote  of  the  House;  So 
would  it  be  with  the  question  of  reform, 
if  undertaken  with  sincerity ;  but  it  seems, 
in  questions  that  are  to  add  to  the  bur- 
thens and  the  grievances  of  the  people, 
these  difficulties  are  easily  got  over ;— - 
but  in  measures  which  propose  to  lighten 
their  burthens,  and  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, they  are  insurmountable.  The 
distresses  of  the  people  are  not  denied ; 
but  it  is  said.  Will  a  reform  in  parliament 
remove  them  ? — Will  it  give  them  em- 
ployment ?— Will  it  feed  the  hungry? 
— Certainlv  not:  no  man  would  contend 
that  it  could  have  any  such  instantaneous 
effect;-— but,  as  our  present  difficulties 
have  arisen  for  want  of  a  watchful  and 
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vigilant  parliamentary  control,  a  reform 
would  tend  gradually  to  remove  them, 
and  to  guard  against  their  recurrence. 

Gentlemen  deprecate  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  exclaim. 
What !  would  you  l^t  in  the  rabble  ? — 
Why,  Sir,  you  have  already  (^ot  the 
rabble :  it  is  the  rabble  who  vote  in  most 
of  the  rotten  boroughs; — while  the  peo- 
ple of  property  and  respectability  are 
excluded.  But,  even  in  the  great  and 
populous  townsy — Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
and  various  others  that  I  could  mention, 
— how  many  of  the  rabble  have  the  right 
of  voting ;  while  the  persons  of  property 
and  respectability  residing  on  the  spot 
are  altogether  excluded,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain, eren  by  purchase,  the  right  of 
voting.  An  apprenticeship  to  a  water- 
man or  master  of  a  coasting-vessel  con- 
fers that  right,  although  the  parties  may 
reside  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
B^  a  petition  presented  this  day  from 
Liverpool,  and  now  upon  your  table,  it  is 
stated,  that  two-thirds  of  the  resident 
householders  there  have  no  votes,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  voters  are  non- 
residents. Even  in  the  city  of  London 
the  freeholders  have  no  votes ; — nor  even 
the  resident  householders;  although  citi- 
zens, unless  they  are  also  on  the  Livery. 
The  county  of  Cornwfdl  alone  returns  to 
parliament,  exclusive  of  count^«members, 
as  many  representatives  as  thurteen  other 
counties : — and  who  will  pretend  to  say 
that  every  borough  in  that  county  is  not 
as  corrupt  as  Grampound  and  Penryn  ? 
Sir,  when  these  practices  are  brpught  to 
view,  how  do  you  propose  to  cure  them  ? 
•—Why,  by  extending  the  right  of  voting 
to  the  adjacent  hundred ;  that  is,  by  con- 
ferring the  right  of  voting  on  those  free- 
holders who  already  have  votes,  and 
allowing  them  to  vote  conjointly  with  the 
corrupt  and.  perjured  voters  of  the  bo-i 
rough ;— -while  the  great  majority  of  the 
respectable  householders  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  no  votes  at  all,— and  some 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  towns 
are  totally  unrepresented.:— thereby,  in- 
stead of  allowing  these  boroughs  to  sell 
themselves,  you  turn  them  over  to  one 
man,  who  will  sell  them  in  the  lump;— a 
condition  infinitely  more  pernicious,  de- 
grading, and.detestable» — It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that,  if  it  were  not  for  such  boroughS| 
the  commercial  interest  would  not  be  re- 
presented in  this  House ;  but  this,  Sir,  I 
deny ;  for,  if  the  right  of  voting  were 
transferred  from  rotten  boroughs  to  po- 
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pttlotu  CbwQff,  ittd   teanufiMturing  ik* 
tricu,  an  equal  number  of  commercial 
men  would  be  returned  in  a  free  and  in* 
dependent  manner ;— while,  b j  the  pre« . 
sent  system,  they  are  compelled  to  miy  \ 
their  seats,  and,  in  retum,  obtain  an  in- 
demnitv  for    the    purchase,   by  'telling 
Uiemselfes  to  the  minister.    The  landed 
interest  has  its  full  proportion  of  mem-  ( 
bers ;— and,  as  for  lawyers,   we  aire  so  ; 
over-done,  that  we  are  devoured  by  them ;  | 
*-4>ut,  the  objection  is  not  so  much  to 
their  being  here,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  come  here,  end  the  purposes  for  | 
which  they  buy  theur  seats.    If  reform  | 
took  place^  this  House  would  not  pro- , 
bably  be  filled  with  better  or  more  en-  { 
lightened  rinembers  than  at  present ;  but, 
there  would  betbto  essential  difference, 
that,  obtaining  thefr  seats  by  the  free  suf- 
frages of  the  peopte,  they  would  feel  an 
obligation  to  attend   to  the  interests  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  elected,  instead 
of  their  own.    Talents,  character,   and 
property,  would   then    have   their  due 
weight  HI  Che  estimation  of  the  electors ; 
and  we  should  no  longer  see  men  enter 
these  walls,  whose  pertont,  or  even  names, 
were  never  before  known  or  heard  of  at 
the  place  for  which  they  take  their  teats, 
and  with  which  they  never  had  any  in- 
terest or  connexion. 

Sir,  a  long  cotirse  of  ruinous  measure*, 
wantonly  entered  tipon,  and  extravagant 
and  boundless  expehset,  have  so  redaoed 
the  resoarcet  of  this  country,  that  if,  un- 
happily, another  war  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary, there  Would  be  no  means  left  to 
meet  it.  From  whence  came  all  this  ?— 
Can  any  member  have  the  confidence  to 
state,  that,  if  this  House  had  shown  a 
watdiful  regard  for  the  public  interest, 
and  a<^ted  with  firmness  and  independ- 
ence, the  country  could  have  been  rit- 
duced  to  its  present  tituation.  The  ques- 
tioa  now  Is,  Will  ytfu  lodk  the  evil  in  the 
fiic^,  and  make  a  i^igorout  eflbrt  to  re- 
trieve the  country  ?— Will  vou  endeavour 
to  elfect  a  refcrnliatioo,  which  you  may 
yourselves  guide  add  direct  ?— or  will  you 
wait  until  it  be  forced  upon  you,  in  « 
manner  that  you  can  neither  resist  nor 
control  f  The  quwaibn  can  no  longer 
wMi  tfitffety  be  pimponed;  and,  dnlest 
this  House  will  take  timely  and  eftotual 
measures  to  rewMi^e  existing  grievances, 
God  knows  wtiedier  any  one  will  be 
allowed  to  sit  here,  or  whether  we  shah 
have  any  house  at  bll.  Nothing  short  of 
a   pure    House   of  Commons,    and   a 


thorough  reformation  of  abtnet,  can  put 
the  country  into  good-humour,  and  secut^ 
the  afibctions  of  the  j>eo)^le : --Chit,  Sir,  ft 
the  rooted  conviction  of  my  mind,  and 
fire  cannot  drive  it  out  of  me.  Am  I  to 
be  answered,  that  such  a  reformation  i\t 
impracticable ; — that,  lo  attempt  it,  would 

?ut  to  hazard  existing  ettabliiihmentt  ? 
lave,  then.  Sir,  the  abates  assumed  so 
gigantic  a  thape,  that  it  would  be  untafe 
to  touch  them  fr—Thit  woukl  be  an  argu- 
ment against  farther  delay.  Will  it  be 
said,  tluit  there  are  wild  and  extravagant 
notions  afloat;— U»t  the  people  are  un- 
reasonable in  their  demands?  But,  Sir,  if 
the  people  are  unreasondMe, — if  they  do 
ask  too  much,  is  that  a  reason  why  you 
should  do  nothing?  If  you  tiatitfy  the 
honest  and  the  reasoOalNe^  you  would 
leave  the  factious  and  Unpnnciplod  to 
sink  into  insignificabce,  and  no  danger 
could  be  apprehended. 

But,  Sir,  how  are  you  to  g^  rid  of  the 
ouestion  ? — Can  ^ou  persuade  the  people 
that  no  louses  exist  ?  will  you  pretend  to 
say  there  are  none?  Oah  you  prevail  upon 
the  people  to  rt>andon  the  pursuit  of  re« 
form  ?--Can  you,  in  thort,  contrive  to  set 
this  ouestion  at  rest?— Impostible I  The 
people  know  hov^  this  Houl«  It  constructed 
at  well  as  you  do :  this  question  has  been 
agitated,  aod  gaining  strength,  for  the  last 
fi^y  years ; — ^it  hat  grown  with  the  dis- 
tresses and  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
and  is  too  well  understood  ever  to  be 
abandoned.  I  iiUptore  the  House,  then, 
to  take  this  subject  into  Its  serious  consi-^ 
deration :  —apply  a  remedy  to  these  aibusies, 
and  carry  tranquillity  and  confidence  ta 
the  people.  Let  the  House  search  into  the 
condition  of  the  representation;  and,  if 
they  are  able  to  report  (what,  by  the  way, 
will  he  doing  wouders)  that  such  abuses 
do  not  exist,  then  indeed  cbight  the  people 
be  satisfied.  But  no.  Sir,  tl^  abuse  it  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  rebaody  Is  refuted. 
While  redress  is  dehied,  we  see  exorbitant 
imposts  demanded  by  fUinlHtert,  and  grant- 
ed almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
are  opposed  indeed  by  long  speeches, 
which  keep  us  here  until  three  or  four  in 
the  morning ; — but  nothing  is  done  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  of  the  country.^— 
rContinued  cheeriAgj  .—Sir,  I  feel  grateful 
for  these  marks  of  applause,  as  they  have 
afforded  me  some  relief  at  the  present 
moment.  I  have  been  kiduced,  by  the 
kind  indulgence  Of  the  Hoiise,  to  make 
larger  draRs  upon  its  patience  than  I  at 
first  intended  : — I  Ihail,  however^  Only 
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treuUe  yQu^lrith  two  or  ihrte  obaervationa 
more.  At«  Sifi  eveiy  member  of  the 
Hoikie»  whatever  may  be  his  political  feel- 
ing, or  of  wkatefer  party,  profesaes  to 
aupport  theconaCituUoQ,«it  ooljr  remaina 
to  ascertain  what  that  constitution  really 
ia»  Uitapart  oftbooonstitotiontobave 
a  free  repreaentation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament ?—>If  that  be  the  case,  will  it  be 
contended  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
render  it  so  ?  That,  if  freed  fron  these 
abuses,  the  govemaaent  could  not  stand  ? 
Is,  then,  the  oonstitution  a  mere  fanciful 
fiU)ric,— beaatifal  only  in  theory,— exist- 
ing oely  in  name— that  it  requires  the  aid 
of  influence  and  corruption  to  carry  ii 
into  practice?  If  so,  we  ought  no  longer 
lo  Tenerate  it;— instead  of  our  regard,  it 
i<rould  only  call  lor  our  abhorrence.  But, 
Sir,  if  this  House  really  values  the  consti^ 
lution; — ^if  it  be  ealcokted  to  prooiote 
and  secure  the  rights,  the  interests^  and  the 
Kberties,  of  the  people  ;--let  us  lose  bo 
time  in  freeing  it  from  those  impurities 
which  threaten  its  destruction.  The  mea- 
sure of  reform  must  one  dav  come  upon 
«s  ;««-4md  I  again  imf^ore  this  House  not 
to  shut  its  ears  against  the  complaints  of 
the  people,  by  rejecting  this  proposition, 
but  to  give  it  all  the  attention  and  consi- 
deration which  a  question  of  such  mo- 
mentottt  and  such  vital  interest  demands. 

Mr.  MarHHf  of  Galway,  said,  as  the 
present  motion  was  rather  a  notice  ef  one 
to  be  made  in  the  next  session,  he  thought 
every  argument  on  reform  at  present  ir- 
relevant. An  hon.  dderman  had  said, 
that  his  constituents,  many  thousands  in 
number,  were  unanimousnr  in  fiivoiur  of 
reform;  but  he  pledged  himself,  if  the 
worthy  alderman  would  obtain  for  him  a 
fair  audience  by  th<Me  persons,  that  he 
would  cause  some  of  them  to  change  their 
opinions.  He  had  once  spoken  at  Palace- 
yard  against  refemiy  and  thcmked  the 
worthy  baronet  opposite  for  having  then 
procured  him  a  patient  hearing.  If  those 
gentlemen  who  with  him  entertained  opi- 
nions opposed  to  a  reform  in  parliament 
were  to  attend  popular  meetmgs,  their 
arguments  would  then  be  turned  to  more 
advantage  than  if  delivered  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  greater 
portioii  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
favourable  to  a  moderate  refom;  and 
in  cempUaace  with  the  opinion  of  his 
constituents,  he  should  vote  for  the  pre- 
sent motion. 

Mr.  Price  said,  that  altfaoagh  a  friend 
to  parKameDlary  xeBxtttp  he  Was  far  from 
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entertaining  those  wild  iB^ti^M  which  bad 
thrown  dispredit  on  tb^  subject.  The 
present  questiooi  however,  was  one  which 
be  diougnt  might  safely  be  entertained. 

Mr.P.Mooivsaid,  he  would  uniformly 
support  any  member  who  brought  forward 
the  subject  of  reform,  and  the  of^ener  it 
was  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the^ 
House  the  better.  Every  great  authority 
for  the  last  150  vears  ha4  recommended 
parliamentary  remrm.  Manv  years  had 
elapsed  since  that  Houstd  had  voted,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Crowo  bad  lUjcreased, 
was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi* 
nished.  Ifthatresohitionwaswellfounded 
then,  was  it  oot  much  more  so  now,  when 
the  system  of  corruption  was  so  far  ex- 
tended and  ao  openly  avowed  i  We  went 
to  war  with  France,  to  prerent  the  then 

? rowing  apirit  of  parUameotary  reform. 
he  question  ought  to  be  constantly  be- 
fore the  House  in  some  shape  or  other, 
till  the  grand  end  was  attaioeci.  He  con- 
deknoed  the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill,  the 
prop  of  Old  Spain  against  the  liberties  of 
the  patriots  in  Soura  America.  If  a  re- 
form had  previeasly  taken  place,  no  mi- 
nister would  have  dared  toiatcoduce  such 
a  bill  into  parliament. 

Mr«  Tennyson  said,  he  shoidd  never 
bring  himself  to  agree  with  those  who  be- 
Uev^the  repreaentation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  to  be  in  a  oondilipa  which  re* 

Sulred  no  amendment.  Nevertheless,  he 
lirunk  from  the  idea  of  adasiiiistering  any 
general  reform,  especially  at  a  period 
when  theories  the  nsost  yisionary  and 
alarming  were  vehemently  centeqded  for 
out  of  doors.  He  could  not  th^r^fore 
accede  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet, 
for,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  a  worthy 
alderman,  who  tbmight  it  would  pledge 
the  House  to  nothing,  the  House  would, 
in  his  opinion,  clearly  stand  pledged  by 
it,  to  the  early  adoption,  qr  at  least  con* 
sideration,  of  some  organized  and  general 
plan.  He  considered  it  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  a  proposal,  that  the 
House  should  at  once  bind  iuelf  to  a 
specific  and  exclusive  mode  of  reforpo, 
because  that  might  hate  appeared  to 
supersede  the  necessity  for  a»y  further 
discussion  of  various  schemea  and  sys- 
tems, either  in  or  out  of  the  Ho^isp ;  but 
the  resohition  proposed  by  the  hon»  t»a- 
ronet,  troidd  excite  the  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  suggestions,  and  possibly  oc- 
casion very  serious  coiMnetioas  in  the 
eountry  prior  to  the  next  session.  Ap- 
prehensive, bowenu^  as  be  was  of  any 
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sweeping  and  precipitate  measure,  he 
should  eyer  cordially  promote  the  most 
effectual  application  of  all  means  casuallj 
arising,  which,  though  partial  in  their 
immediate  operation,  might,  with  a  con- 
stant and  religious  regard  to  the  an- 
cient landmarks  of  the  constitution,  gra- 
dually tend  to  a  general  and  substantial 
reform.  The  cases  of  Barnstaple  and 
Penryn,  respecting  which  bills  had  re- 
cently been  passed,  and  those  of  Gram- 
pound  and  Camelford  then  under  investi- 
gation,  afforded  very  desirable  means  of 
this  description ;  but,  he  would  ask,  whe- 
ther due  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
such  opportunities  ?-— He  wished  also  to 
inquire,  upon  what  principle  which  had 
reterence  to  ancient  forms  and  practice, 
corrupted  boroughs  were  opened  to  the 
neighbouring  freeholders,  on  whom,  gratu- 
itously and  unnecessarily,  a  double  repre- 
sentation, in  respect  of  the  same  freehold, 
was  thus  to  be  conferred  ?  [Hear,  hear!] 
-^The  nomination  of  members  would,  by 
such  a  disposition  of  the  franchise,  in 
many  cases,  deyolve  upon  one  or  two  con- 
siderable landholders,  and  he  would  sub- 
mit, that  if  the  principle  of  representation 
were  worth  any  thing  in  the  constitution, 
the  more  substantial  and  extensive  in- 
terests of  the  country  should  on  these 
occasions  be  provided  for.  He  not  only 
agreed  with  those  hon.  members  who  had 
urged  that  it  would  be  a  more  beneficial, 
but  he  contended  and  would  undertake  to 
prove,  that  it  would  be  a  more  constitu- 
tional course,  entirely  to  disfranchise 
boroughs  so  situated,  and  transfer  the 
right  to  the  most  important  counties,  or 
to  considerable  trading  towns,  according 
to  the  relative  expediency  of  increasing 
the  proportionate  representation  of  the 
landed  or  commercial  interest  [Hear!]. 
This,  too,  he  was  persuaded,  while  per- 
fectly safe  in  itself,  would  tend  greatly  to 
satisfy  all  persons  who  entertained  legiti- 
mate and  reasonable  views  on  the  subject 
of  reform.  Though  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conse- 
quence of  events  in  France,  and  certain 
mischievous  proceedings  in  this  country, 
Itad  abandoned  his  own  plans  of  general 
reform,  and  af^erwardai  resisted  those  de- 
vised by  others,  yet  he  had  never  retreated 
from  his  declaration,  that  some  reform 
was  highly  desirable,  provided  it  could  be 
applied  with  safety;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  concurred  in  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  as  he  was  anxious  for  re- 
specting corrupted  boroughs,  no  one 
could  doubt  who  read  the  resolutions 


proposed  by  that  distinguished  statesman 
m  1783 ;  for  it  was  precisdy  what  resulted 
from  them,  when  they  were  divested  of 
all  that  tended  to  an  immediate  and  ge- 
neral reform  of  parliament.  On  such  and 
similar  incidental  means  and  gradual  mea- 
sures he  should  probably  be  ever  con- 
tented to  depend,  and  with  these  limited 
and  moderate  views  he  must  oppose  the 
present  motion.  Even  if  he  suspected 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  was  disposed 
to  proceed  in  future  with  r^ard  to  cor- 
rupted boroughs,  had  not  the  sanction  of 
historical  authority,  or  at  least  of  consti- 
tutional analogy,  he  should  not  press  it 
so  earnestly  upon  the  House. 

Lord  John  Rvssell  wished  to  state 
distinctly  that  he  did  not  agree  with  those 
who  opposed  all  and  every  system  of 
reform.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
disfranchising  such  boroughs  as  were 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  would  give  hia 
consent  to  any  measure  that  would  restrict 
the  duration  of  parliament  to  three  years* 
He  could  not,  however,  pledge  himself  to 
support  a  measure  that  went  the  lengtlt 
of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  the  representation,  because  such 
an  inquiry  was  calculated  to  throw  a  slur 
upon  the  representation  of  the  country, 
and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
vague  and  indefinite  alarms.  The  hon. 
baronet  had  complained  that  the  reformers 
were  represented  to  be  wild  and  visionary 
theorists,  and  had  called  upon  the  House 
to  state  where  those  wild  and  visionary 
reformers  were  to  be  found?  If  the  hon. 
baronet  did  not  know  where  to  find  them, 
he  would  refer  him  to  those  persons  who 
had  advised  him  during  the  last  session  to 
bring  forward  his  celebrated  motion  for 
annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  supported  the 
motion  fVom  a  thorough  conviction,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
composed,  did  not  afford  to  the  people  a 
full,  fair,  and  impartial  representation. 
He  had  anxiously  watched  the  conduct  of 
the  recently-elected  House,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  there  the  faithful  guardians  of 
the  public  purse ;  but  he  was  grieved  to 
say,  he  had  not  discovered  any  iroproveo 
ment,  nor  a  considerate  and  economical 
discharge  of,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
trust  with  which  individuals  could  be 
vested.  He  had  heard  language  in  the 
debate  which  had  convinced  him,  that 
there  did  not  exist  that  sympathy  between 
the  representatives  and  the  people,  that 
proud|  and,  he  would  call  it,  that  hq>py 
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feeling  of  dependence  upon,  and  of  con- 
nexion with,  them,  without  which  their 
rights  and  interests  could  never  be  cor* 
dially  advocated  and  protected.  The  mem- 
ber   for   Newcastle-under-Lyroe    having 
boldly  disclaimed  being  one  of  those  who 
are  guilty  of  the  grave  ofience  of  ambition, 
ing  popular   applause,  thought  that  the 
hon»  baronet  had  at  all  times  lent  himself 
too  much  to  the  multitude,  and,  in  allusion 
to»  the  meetings  of  the  people,  he  had 
charitably  stated,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
had  availed  himself  of  such  a  crisis  to 
agitate  the  question  of  reform ;  and  though 
unwilline  to   impute  motives,    he   (Mr. 
Wilmot)  could  not  help  observing,  that 
those  meetings  which  he  viewed  in  another 
light  than  of  a  seditious  nature,  co-existed, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  strong  connexion 
with  such  motions — motions  which  had,  in 
his  opinion,  no  other  tendency  than  that 
of  dissatisfying  the  people  with  their  situa* 
tion ;  and  the  non.  gentleman,  at  the  same 
time,  declared-  his  unqualified  distrust  of 
all  reformers,  whom  he  accused  of  wishing 
to  throw  the  apple  of  discord  where  they 
could,  and  who,  whilst  thev  professed  the 
public  good,  were  invariably  found  skulk- 
ing behind  the  shield  of  their  individual 
and  private  interests,   and  watching  the 
opportunity  to  steal  into  the  sanctuary  of 
the  state.    How  far  this  last  observation 
applied  to  the  hon.  mover,  and  those  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  ancient  and  modern 
time,  who  were  friendly  to  the  principle 
of  reform;  or  how  far  such  imputation 
might  not  be  retorted  with  tenfold  effect 
upon  those  who  so  calumniated,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  pronounce.    In  the  present 
acknowledged  distress  in  all  parts  of  these 
islands,  he  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
demning any  language  which  seemed  to 
undervalue  such  distress,  or  such  a  total 
want  of  commiseration  and  prudence,  as 
could  unfeelingly  apply  epitnets  tending, 
not  to  soothe,  but  to  irritate  and  inflame. 
If  some  members  did  not  represent  their 
money   or  their  patron— if  they  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  of  the  people— if  they 
had  a  common  interest,  an  indissoluble 
connexion,  with  them,  such  as,  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  both,  should  exist, 
such  language  could  surely  not  have  been 
heard    within    the  walls   of   parliament. 
True,    there    were  meetings,    numerous 
and  frequent  at  this  moment,  but  were  they 
therefore  *' seditious*' meetings?     Were 
they  produced  by  the  hon.  baronet's  mo- 
tion for  reform  ?     Had  any  speeches  in 
that  House  created  the  universally-felt 


distress  throughout  the  country  >     Was  it 
this  expected  motion  for  retorm   which 
had  run  up  the  national  debt  to  nearly  900 
millions  ?  that  had  induced  the  House,  at 
a  period  of  profound  peace,  and  in  the 
fifth  year  of  that  peace  too,  to  impose 
three  millions  of   new  taxes  upon   the 
people,  already  pressed  to  the  earth  by 
excessive  taxation?     Was  it  the  appre- 
hension of  this  motion  that  caused  the 
House  to  refuse  the  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  nation  at  such  a  season  of  peril  and 
alarm  ?  which  induced  them  to  pass  such 
a  bill  as  the  South  American  Enlistment 
bill  ?  which  induced  them  to  keep  up  all 
the  establishments  to  their  present  extra- 
vagant amoimt,  and  to  negative  every 
motion  for  retrenchment  ?— Another  hon. 
member,    while   he    admitted   an   enor- 
mously-increasing debt,  increasing  esta- 
blishments, and  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared,  that  for  18  years  he  had  held 
the  same  language,  namely,  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  all  reformers,   because 
they  were  not  united  in  opinion  among 
themselves,  and  had  never  been  able  to 
state  what  they  wanted.    As  one  of  those 
who  wished  to  see  the  House  reformed — 
reformed  by  connecting  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  with  property— by 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments, 
and  by  curtailing  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  mercenary,  and,  in  many  instances, 
almost  depopulated  boroughs— 4ie  would 
state  what  he  wanted.    He  desired  to  see 
an  honest,  full,  and  fair  representation  of 
tl^  people,   which  he   flattered  himself 
coula  not  fail  to  produce  decreased  taxa- 
tion,   and  decreased  influence.     It  was 
because    he    was  as  fully  convinced  as 
any  man  of  the  positive,  substantial,  and 
unequivocal  blessings  enjoyed  under  the 
constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons   (blessings    and    pritileges   to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  few  other  states),  that 
he  was  disposed  to  apply  correctives  in 
time,  in  order  to  restore  and  preserve  a 
constitution,  in  principle  equalled  by  none. 
He  did  not  desire  to  pull  down,  but  to 
repair.    He  wished  to  see  the  House  of 
Commons  purified  by  a  rational,  practical, 
and  temperate  reform,    connected  with 
the  true  constitutional  principles  of  re- 
form. Property.     And,   as  it  had  been 
well  statea  early  in  the  evening  by  a  noble 
lord  (Tavistock^,  he  too  wished  for  such 
a  reform  as  would  be  radical  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in 
our  existing  institutions.    He  required  no 
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auihoriti^  to  justify  the  vote  be  meant 
to  give,  though  such  might  be  cited  in 
abundance ;  nor  was  he  afraid  of  having 
his  motives  Questioned ;  therefore  he  should 
not  detain  the  House  by  any  ezplanaiion 
of  them*  The  motion  went  merely  to 
pledge  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  stale 
of  representation  in  the  next  session  o^ 
parliament,  without  binding  it  to  any 
specific  measure.  For  himself,  he  was 
neither  for  rniiversal  suffrage  nor  annual 
parliaments.  Who  those  persons  are,  so 
desH'OQS  as  ao  bon.  member  wouki  insi- 
nuate, to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
^  rich  were  aoS  their  frienda,  but  their 
enemies,"  the  gentleman  had  not  ex- 
plained. There  seemed,  indeed,  a  very 
prevailing  inclination,  and  a  kind  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  several  who  opposed 
the  motion,  to  advise  and  lecture  the  hon. 
baronet;  and  surmises  and  insinuations 
Jiad  been  generously  dirown  out,  as  to 
the  tendency  of  such  notions,  and  the 
posiiUe  motives  from  which  they  origi- 
nated; though  it  was  admitted,  without 
the  consciousness  of  the  hon.  mover,  as 
to  the  impelling  cause  for  the  agitation 
of  such  questions,  big  at  the  same  thne 
with  such  mighty  daneer,  not  only  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  M  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  state.  He  (Mr. 
H.)  did  not  support  the  moton  as  a  **  so- 
vereign panacea '  for  all  complaints,  but 
as  Hkely,  in  its  operation,  to  restore 
health  and  vigour  where  disease  and  cor- 
ruption had  already  tidcen  strong  ImM, 
and  threatened  to  destroy,  if  not  speedily 
eradicated.  It  was  the  rejection  of  such 
motions,  and  not  their  agitation  in,  or 
adoption  by,  the  House  of  Commons, 
dia^  in  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  opinion,  might 
convert  the  meetinffs  or  the  people  into 
dhmgeroos  associations^meetings  which 
were  recognised,  respected,  and  even 
wisely  courted  by  the  constitution.  After 
what  had  fallen  from  another  member 
(Tennyson),  he  (Mr.  H.)  was  sorry  to 
know,  that  be  shotild  incur  that  gentle- 
man^s  displeasure,  and  he  apprehended 
that  of  the  independent  electors  of 
Crrimsby,  in  venturing  to  advocate  a 
measure  in  such  bad  company  as  in  that 
of  the  inhabitants  and  elecStors  of  the  poor, 
ignorant,  unthinking  people  of  the  con- 
temptible, depopulatea  city  of  Westmin- 
ster, who  stood  so  low  in  public  esteem, 
for  having  repeatedly  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives, so  time*servin|^,  necessitous,  un- 
enlightfned  an  Individual,   as  the  hon. 


mover,  who  was  ae  noSorioofl  for  looking 
up  to  every  administration  for  coooienam^ 
and  support,  who  had  nothifig  to  lose,  but 
everytniogtogaio,byareformiotheHouse 
of  Commons—by  such  a  reform  as  would 
produce  the  ternbie  and  revolutionary  ef- 
£»cts  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  ta 
some  of  the  most  popubns  towns  of  the  em- 
pire ;  as  also,  in  Newoastle-nndeF-Lyme 
and  Grinssby  to  many  of  the  wealthy  asd 
perhaps  most  respectable,  but  at  present 
non-franchised  inhabitants  of  those  places  1 
Who  more  interested  ia  such  a  change 
than  the  hon.  baronet  ?  who,  instead  of 
continuing  aa  he  is  at  present,  a  poor, 
pennyless,  troublesome,  designing  patriot, 
would  all  at  once,  in  the  generd  confu* 
sion,  become  rich,  powernd,  and  some- 
body ia  the  state,  nay,  possibly  obtain  the 
disUnguished  honour  of  sittiag  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Oreat-Grimsby« 
and  represent  all  its  famed  purity  and 
patriotism !  Yet,  strai^  as  it  may  appear, 
notwidiatandtng  all  this,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
resohred  to  support  the  hon.  baronet'a 
motion,  neither  awed  by  the  feewns,  not 
intimidated  bv  the  sarcasms  of  those  who, 
profusely  dealing  in  every  charitable  insi-* 
nuation,  opposed  this  and  every  other 
attempt  to  redooe  expenditure  and  reform 
abuse;  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  own  that 
he  and>itioned  nothing  so  much  as  to 
merit  the  people's  confidence,  and  live  in 
their  aflectiens»  He  had  w^ppily  wit* 
nessed  in  his  own  ilUfated  country  the 
lamentid)le  consequences  of  a  heedless^ 
dishonest  representation,  and  of  an  obdu- 
rate, proiissate  government ;  he  would 
advise  genuemen  to  take  warning  by  the 
state  of  Irdand.  It  was  most  unwise, 
instead  of  thoroughly  examming  into  the 
causes,  to  deny  the  discontents  of  the 
people.  The  very  disposition  to  afford 
redress  would  essentially  tend  to  tran- 
quini2eaodreconclle*-the  people  conceive 
Uiat  an  improved  state  of  the  representa- 
tion would  be  beneficial  to  them— > the 
present  defective  representation  they 
consider  as  one  of  the  national  ifisessef. 
Thev  do  not  want  to  disturb  the  pillars 
of  the  state,  but  to  strengthen  and  orna- 
ment the  venerable  and  respected  fabric 
Had  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  been 
vigilant,  economical,  and  honest,  the  go- 
vernment had  never  been  extravagant 
and  oppressive.  It  was  not  the  people 
there  who  combined  against  the  state ; 
but  it  was  a  stubborn  unblnshing  system 
of  continued  rdusal,  accompana^  by  in- 
stdt,  a  sfaamdesscombinatioo  of  oppresshyn 
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and  corruptioD,  that  drove  the  people  to 
madness,  and  completed  the  ruin  ot*  that 
country.  Had  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
attended  in  time  to  admonition  and  remon- 
strance— had  they  watched  and  checked 
the  government — had  they  acted  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of  tbe 
Crown— had  they  been  the  faithful  guar- 
dians of  the  public  purse,  the  intrepid 
champions  of  the  people's  rights— -equally 
persevering  and  undaunted  m  their  oppo- 
sition to  what  was  wrong,  as  in  the  de* 
fence  of  what  was  valuable  in  the  state, 
the  rebellion  of  1798  had  not  occurred, 
and  Ireland  would  not  now  have  to  lament 
a  rapidly  accumulating  debt,  an  increasing 
absentee  list,  a  legislature  far  removed, 
and  a  House  of  Commions  so  composed, 
as  to  leave  all  the  local  concerns^  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  protection  of  strangers  for 
Uie  most  part  ignorant,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  distracted  by  conflictinf^,  and  in 
some  cases,  even  entirely  opposite  inter- 
ests ;  but  by  an  obstinate  deninl  of 
justice,  by  constantly  refusing  relief,  by 
continued  persecation,  by  mocking  thie 
people's  sufibrings  and  putting  them  at 
deBance,  by  crying  out  innovation,  when 
a  despised,  calumniated,  and  much  ha- 
riissed  people,  desired  but  protection  and 
iiistice ;  by  such  conduct,  he  had  seen  in 
his  own  country,  her  parliament  bought 
and  sold,  die  land  impoverished  and  de* 
eraded,  a  provoked  and  desolating  rebel- 
lion; until  ttiesameinsolentand  triumphant 
majorities,  acting  under  the  control  of 
borrupt  and  designing  ministers,  afler 
having  long  and  obstmateiy  denied  the 
existence  of  any  grievance,  and  refused 
the  people  redress  and  kindness,  betrayed 
their  sacred  trust,  and  consented  to  have 
their  country  blotted  out  from  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  -be  becoming 
a  degraded  and  dependent  province  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  Byng  said,  he  would  not  be  deterred 
from  supporting  this  question,  because  it 
^as  brought  forward  by  an  hon.  baronet, 
who,  by  his  conduct,  had  made  himself 
very  unacceptable  to  many  members  in 
that  House.  This  be  said  with  sincere 
regret,  on  account  of  the  high  respect  he 
entertained  for  him.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  not  shown  himlelf  a  friend  to  parlia- 
mentary reform ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
Very  much  itti  enemy,  and  had  prevented 
many,  who  had  formerly  favoured  the 
question,  from  latterly  giving  it  their  sup- 
port. The  hon.  baronet,  by  separating 
Bimself  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 


try, had  done  injury  to  himself  and  his 
cause ;  because  he  must  be  aware,  that  no 
great  object  had  ever  been  obtained  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  realm. 

Sir  Francis  Burdeit  replied  as  follows : 
— Af^er  the  able  support  which  the  mo- 
tion has  received,  and  the  very  little  ar- 
gument which  has  been  advanced  against 
it,  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  1 
am  well  contented  that  the  question 
should  stand  before  the  public  in  the  way 
hi  which  it  will  be  presented  to  them  by 
this  debate.  In  respect  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Herefordshire,  who  has  given  me 
the  advantage  of  his  testimony  to  my 
good  conduct,  I  feel  a  full  sense  of  the 
obligation;  and  for  the  small  degree  of 
support  which  he  seems  inclined  to  give 
to  reform,  I  bee  leave  to  assure  him,  in 
the  language  ot  those  who  receive  cha- 
ritable contributioBS,  that  the  smallest 
donation  will  be  thankfully  received.— 
As  to  the  member  for  Middlesex  who  is 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  considers  it  a  great 
misfortune  that  I  have  disconnectecTray- 
self  with  tbe  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
I  can  only  say,  that  I  cannot  attril>ute  it 
to  any  fault  of  my  own,  but  to  their  de- 
sertion of  those  principles  which  alone 
can  restore  happiness  and  liberty  to  this 
country :  it  has  been  owing  to  those  who 
sufer  the  differences  of  public  opinion  to 
disturb  and  embitter  the  relations  of 
private  society,  and  not  to  any  feelings  of 
animosity  on  my  part.  My  endeavour 
has  always  been  to  persuade  the  aristo- 
cracy that  their  real  interest  consisted  in 
being  the  leaders  and  supporters  of  the 
rights  of  the  people;  and  I  can  onlj 
lament  that  this  has  proved  any  cause  of 
offence.— The  noble  lord  (John  Russell} 
has  thought  proper  to  stigmatize,  as  wild 
and  visionary,  those  resolutions  for  reform 
which  I  moved  last  year.  One  would 
si;ppose  that  there  was  some  magic  in 
these  words,  which  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  which  are  made  to  stand  in 
lieu  of  all  argument,  and  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  answer  to  every 
plan  of  reform  on  every  pccasion.  The 
noble  lord  would  do  more  credit  to  his 
talents  and  candour,  and  I  intreat  him  to 
undertake  the  task,  if  he  would  point  out 
the  defects,  either  in  the  principles  or  in 
the  reasoning  employed  in  those  resolu- . 
tions,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
find  no  one  more  willing  or  more  ready  to 
becopae  a  convert  to  the<4ruth,  when 
proved  to  be  so,  however  different  from 
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any  opinions  I  have  hitherto  entertained ; 
but  it  is  a  little  too  much  in  the  noble 
lord  to  expect  that  men  should  resign 
their  reason  and  judgment,  the  result  of 
much  laborious  mvestigation,  from  the 
mere  apprehension  of  the  unmeaning  cry 
of  wild  and  visionary. — The  hon.  member 
for  Galway  has  been  pleased  to  compli- 
ment me,  for  having  procured  him,  as  he 
says,  a  hearing  from  a  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster  some  time  since. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the 
compliment  is  unmerited  by  me  ;  it  is 
justly  due  to  the  electors  of  Westminster, 
vfhop  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  at  all  times 
pay  attention  to  any  gentleman  who  at- 
tends their  meetings,  and  conducts  him- 
self in  the  manner  that  the  hon.  member 
did. — The  hon.  member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Wilmot)  has,  I  think,  been  pecu- 
liarly unlucky  in  the  whole  of  his  speech, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  historical 
allusions,  endeavouring  to  prove,  from 
the  insolence  and  folly  of  the  language 
of  a  misguided  king,  the  slavish  state  and 
condition  of  the  people  of  England,  with- 
out recollecting  that  that  same  king,  for 
bis  usurpation  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  the  violence  of  his  conduct, 
ended  his  career  by  losing  bis  crown  and 
his  life :  I  should,  therefore,  have  rather 
adduced  the  example  of  that  king,  in  aid 
of  my  argument,  to  prove  the  vigour  and 
energy  with  which  our  forefathers  resented 
any  violation  of  the  constitution,  than  have 
expected  to  bear  it  employed  as  a  proof 
of  their  base  and  abject  condition.— In* 
answer  to  what  has  been  said  on  different 
plans  of  reform,  and  which  are  practicable 
or  impracticable,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
most  practicable  is  that  which  obtains 
the  greatest  number  of  honest  supporters ; 
and  to  such  a  plan  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  lend  my  assistance.  I  am  happy  to 
state,  that  the  press  has  communicated 
many  circumstances  connected  with  this 
subject  to  the  public  with  the  greatest 
ability.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
public  mind,  which  will  be  long  felt,  and 
not  easily  forgotten ;  and,  whatever  may 
become  of  the  present  question,  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  cause  of  reform  will 
ultimately  meet  with  the  success  which  it 
80  justly  merits. 

The  question  being  put,  <<  That  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read,^' 
the  House  divided :  Ayes,  153 ;  Noes,  58. 

List  of  the  Minoriti/. 
Anson,  hon.  G.  Becher,  W.  W. 

Browne,  D.  Bemal,  R. 


Dissenters  Marriage  Bill. 
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Harnett,  J. 
Beoyon,  B. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  John 
Ca>ter,  John 
Clifton,  lord 
Dc  Crespigny,  sir  W. 
Denman,  Thos. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  C. 
Ebrington,  visct. 
Foley,  Thos. 
Fellowcs,  hon.  N. 
Filzroy,  lord  C. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Graham,  Sandford 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Harvey,  D,  W. 
Ilutchmson,  hon.  U. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Longman,  G. 
Martin,  sir  T.B. 
Madocks,  W.  A. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Martin,  John 
Moore,  Peter 


North,  Dudley 
Nugent,  lord 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Pringle,  John 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  Thomas 
Price,  R. 

Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  C. 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
Robarl«,W.T. 
RoUarls,  A.  W. 
Ricardo,  David 
Russell,  lord  Wm. 
Sinclair,  Geo. 
Spencer,  lord  R. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  W. 
Stewart,  W. 
Tavistock,  marqub 
Thorp,  alderman 
Waitnman,  aid, 
Williams,  Wnu 
Wood,  aid. 
Wharton,  J. 

Tellers. 
Burdelt,  sir  F. 
Wilson,  sir  Robert 

PAiftED  Off. 
Beonet,  H.  G. 
Eliice,  B. 
Fitsgeraldy  M. 


Dissenters  Marriage  Bill.]  Mr. 
W.  Smith  having  moved  the  commitment. 

Lord  Castlcreagh  urged  the  propriety  of 
not  pressing  the  bilt  further  in  the  present 
session.  He  wished  not  to  express  an^ 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  measure  ;  but  it 
was  to  be  remarked,  that,  it  only  gave  re- 
lief to  one  class  of  persons,  who  objected 
to  the  present  marriage  ceremony — the 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  not  to  the  Ca* 
tholics,  who  also  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  repeated  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  when  he  first  proposed 
the  measure,  to  show  that  an  object, 
which  was  allowed  to  be  desirable,  was 
obtained  in  an  unobjectionable  manner ; 
the  relief  granted  to  one  class  of  dissenters 
being  afforded  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  class,  or  even  to  the  most  rigid 
friend  of  the  church  of  England.  A  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  to  be  left  out  when 
certain  persons  requested  it.  In  the  part 
that  remained  of  the  ceremony,  not  one 
word  was  altered.  The  Romish  dissenters, 
it  was  said,  objected  to  the  ceremony  in 
totOy  but  they  were  not  placed  in  a  worse 
situation  by  the  bill ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
door  was  opened  for  that  relief  which 
they  were  entitled  to.  As,  however,  it 
would  be  vain  for  him  to  hope  to  pass  it . 
at  present,  after   the  declaration  of  the 
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noble  lord»  he  should  withdraw  U,  with 
the  intention  of  submitting  it  in  the  next 
session. 

Dr.  PhilUmore,  without  db^cting  to  the 
end  to  be  attained,  suggested  that  the  bill 
was  open  to  two  objeotions-^ltt.  That  by 
etrippMig  the  ceremony  of  all  its  religieos 
INurt,  it  might  be  regisrded  wHh  less  re- 
verence hj  the  members  of  the  church ; 
and  Sd»  that  the  dergy  might  fi^)  con- 
sdenttous  scruples  in  performing  a  cer^ 
mony  which  tbejr  were  accustomed  to 
consider  as  a  religious  one,  thus  degradcfd 
into  a  mere  civil  ordinance. 

Sir  J.  Maekintoih,  after  recapitulating 
the  iA>jeptions  of  Dr.  Phillimore,  observed, 
that  the  first  of  those  objections  appear^ 
to  him  niriier  shigular,  ilhice  nothing  could 
more  tend  to  lessen  and  degrade  a  oeret- 
moay  than  the  knowledge  that  penons 
conformed  to  what  they  did  net  bdiefe, 
Mud  uttered,  under  the  form  of  devotion, 
words  in  which  their  hearts  did  not  join, 
and  to  which  in  their  consciences  they 
feh  invincible  repugnance.  The  idea 
whidi  gava  weight  to  the  ceremony,  was 
^e  belief  that  it  was  a  vduntary  and 
conscioitious  declaration  of  the  fe^nga, 
and  a  compulsory  insincerity  could  only 
weaken  the  aid  taat  rdigion  and  the  law 
gave  to  this  solemn  engagement.  He 
was  rather  alarmed  at  the  principle  con- 
tained in  the  second  obiection.  The 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  other  rites 
of  the  diurdi  of  England  were  established 
by  the  act  of  authority,  and  the  power 
which  ordained  could  require  (though  it 
would  not  do  it  without 'deliberation) 
that  those  ceremonies  should  not  be 
performed  in  certain  cases.  Religion  was 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  Creator,  but 
an  established  churdi  was  the  creature 
ef  civil  policy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
^t  day  Uiree  weeks. 

{iTOBaKSBPEE    GeVXRAL's    DsPABT- 

icBMT.j     Mr.  Hume  bid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  the  following 

RbSOLUTXOXS  BSSPECTXNO  TBB  STOaiaBSPBB 

OaiisaAL*s  Dbfaetmbht. 

1.  That  it  appears,  that  prior  to  1806  the 
business  of  the  Storekeeper  Gensml's  depart- 
meilt  was  transacted  under  the  direction  of 
Sir.  John  Trotter,  of  Soho  square,  and  that 
bis  total  expenditure  for  the  same,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years,  of  which  thirteen  years 
were  in  time  of  war,  and  which  expenditure 
included  all  psy  for  establishmenu  and  con- 
tiogent  chaiges  of  every  Und,  such  as  ' 

(VOL.  XL.) 
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rance^  freiffbt,carriag^^nt,saIarifsofagenU, 
repairs  oT  returned  stores,  packers  charge^ 
&£.  was  352,930/.,  or  on  an  annual  average 
16,862/. 

2.  That  it  appears,  that  the  present 
department  of  storekeeper  general 
was  establiftbed  in  1608 ;  and  that 
theexpenditure  for.  that  year  for  his 
estabFisbment atone  waa--««-**«       6JHS 
And  that  the  expenditure  for  that 
•   ysar  for  contin^t  charges  was  ••     S3,749 
Say.  U>T  trayelling  expenses,  IMU^king 
charges, .  porters  wages,  statiooarx, 
.  post^pes,  and  rent  of  offices  and— — — 
wardiouses, -forming  a  total  of  ••     30,674 

And  making  an  excess  of  exaenditure  over 
that  of  last  year  of  13,819/.  independently  of 
the  annual  value  of  .two  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses ( Wiggins's  quay  and  Fresh  wharO  be- 
|ottg^igtQgpyemment,and  given  up  to  the 
storekeeper  general,  and  the  annual  worth  of 
which  may  be  estimated,  at  the  most  mode- 
rate computation,  at  per  annum  5,000/.  as 
Fresh  wharf  and  warehqnsas  akme  after  Mr. 
Trotter  left  them,  were  let  by  pubUc  auclk>n 
for  3,087/.  per  annum, 
a.  That  ijt  appears  that  the  8lere* 
keeper  General's  Expenditure  for 
1809^  was,  for  his  establishment 

alonci f V9i 

And  thatfor  the  same  year  his  con- 
tingent chaiges  amounted  to  t*^*     49ytlS 


Amounting  together  to 


66,803 


And  forming  an  iacrease  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  preceding  year  of  20,129/^  inde« 
pendently  of  the  anniud  rent  of  the  two  wharfs 
and  waiehouses  estimated  asaforesaid  fa  (No* 
2.)  at  5,000/.; 

4.  That  it  appears,  that  his  exoendi- 
ture  for  1813  was,  for  bisestaolish" 

mentakMie  12,645 

And  that  for  the  same  year  his  con- 
tingent charges  amounted  to  < 


Amounting  together  to 


122,904 
136,549 


i.  That  it  appear%  that  bis  Eipendi- 
ture  for  1816  was,for  his  establish- 
ment alone  •..•....     21,138 

And  that  for  the  same  year  his  coa- 
t'mgent  charges amouuted  to  ••••  120/198 


Amountiog  together  to 


141«836 


$.  That  it  appears^  that  his  Expendi- 
ture for  1817  was,  for  his  establish- 
mentabne   21^1B 

And  that  for  the  same  year  his  Con- 
tingent charges  amouiited  to  •  •  •  • .   72,470 


Amounting  together  to 


93,088 


r.  That  it  appears,^  that  his  expen* 
diture  for  1818. was,  for  hisestab- 
(5  1>) 
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Hshmentalone $1,647 

And  that  for  the  tame  year  bb  con- 
.  tingeat  charges  amounted  to  •  •  •  •     59|0S9 


AmouotiDg  together  to 


8.  That  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  stores  bought  by  the  commis- 
sariatyand  delivered  to  the  store- 
keeper general  amounted 


in  1816  to* 
in  1817  to* 
m  1818  to  < 


73,679 


69,448 
37,318 
56,563 


ToUl 
And  that  the  amount  of  the  stores 
sold  by  order  of  the  storekeeper 
general,  amounted 


in  1816  to. 
in  1817  to. 
in^l818  to* 


153^99 


48,766 


49,983 


Total        178,035 
And  that  the  expenses  of  the  store- 
keeper    general's     department 
amounted 

in  1816  to 141,836 

in  1817  to 93,888 

in  1818  to 73,679 


Total        309,403 

So  that  the  expenses  of  the  storekeeper  ge- 
neral's department  for  these  three  years 
amounted  to  156,074/.  more  than  the  value 
of  the  stores  purchased  by  government  (say 
to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  those 
stores)  and  to  within  91,900/.  of  the  joint 
amount  of  the  stores  bought  and  sold  by  go- 
vernment, although  the  stores  sold  in  these 
three  years  amounted  to  two  thirds  of  all  the 
stores  sold  bythestorekeeper  general  during  a 
period  of  eleven  years. 

9.  That  it  appears  that  seven  deputy  stor^ 
keeper  generals  and  assistant  storekeeper  ge- 
nerals have  been  placed  on  half  pay,  although 
none  of  their  services  extended  to  ajf>eriod  of 
four  years,  and  the  services  of  one  of  them  to 
a  period  of  one  year  and  four  months  only; 
whereby  the  country  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  an  annual  expep^e,  during  the  lives 
of  many  youn^men,  of  7««/.  7«.  llrf.  s 

10.  That  it  appears,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  storekeeper  general  has  been,  from  its 
institution,  exorbitant,  and  is  at  present  waste- 
ful and  extravagant,  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  a  time  of  peace,  and  to  the  duties  to 
be  performed  by  it;  and  that  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient establishment,  proportionate  in  expense 
to  what  the  storekeepergeneralls  department 
was  before  1808. 

The  first  Resolution  being  read,  the 
debate  thereupon  was  ac^ouri^  till  Mon- 
day. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday ^  July  2. 
Thb  Dukb  Of  Kent*0  Lottjwy.] 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  brought  up  the  re* 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  duke  of 
Kent's  petition,  which  stated  that  the  pe- 
titioner had  not  obtained  anj  parliamei^ 
tanr  allowance  till  he  was  82  years  of  age» 
and  that  previously  to  that  time  he  hail 
been  put  to  considerable  expenses  and 
subjected  to  heavy  losses  in  Canada,  and 
compelled  to  contract  conaiderable  debta^ 
and  to  raise  moneyby  way  of  annuity ;  bof 
that  by  subjecting  himself  to  the  strictest 
economy,  and  lit ing  in  foreign  parts,  be 
had  reduced  hia  debts  to  70,OQoi(.  That  am 
diacharse  this  sum,  be  was  anxious  to  dii* 
pose  of  the  property  of  which  he  waa 
possessed ;  that  the  only  part  of  his  pro* 
party  which  he  was  enabled  to  dispose  oF, 
was  nb  mansion  at  Castlebar-hili,  and  tha 
furniture,  which  was  valucKl  at  SQJO/M^ 
but  which  in  the  present  state  of  tho 
market,  could  not  be  sold  but  at  a  conai- 
derable loss.  That  he  was  willing,  bowtver. 
to  sell  this  property  rather  than  that  the 
payment  of  his  creditors  should  be  lonser 
delayed,  or  bis  royal  consort  be  compeUed 
to  submit  touprivations;  as  he  was  desi« 
reus  that  no  part  of  the  allowance  granted 
him  by  parliament  should  be  expended  ia 
foreign  parts,  and  that  his  daughter,  newljr 
bom,  should  be  from  her  earliest  years 
educated  in  the  language  and  customs  of 
this  country.  He  therefore  prayed  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  thjs 
property  by  way  of  lottery. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  that  ia 
moving  to  bring  in  a  bill  he  should  o£fer  a 
few  words.  This  lottery  was  not  open  to 
the  objections  to  which  lotteries  in  general 
were  liable.  The  property  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  case  was  of  the  full  value  stated 
in  the  petition.  He  was  assured  from  th^ 
highest  authority  that  it  had  cost  120,000JL 
The  gentlemen  opposite  to  him  might  ob- 
ject to  it»  because  the  sale  of  the  tickets 
of  the  state  lottery  might  be  injured ;  but 
he  assured  them  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case;  for  such  was  the  popularity  of 
the  duke  of  Kent  in  the  city,  that  the 
iickeu  aaight  be  said  to  be  already  sdld. 
There  were  persons  would  be  ready  to 
advance  the  whole  sum  on  the  passing  of 
the  bill  Why  did  the  character  of  l!he 
duke  of  Kent  stand  so  high  i  Because  ho 
bad  raised  dormant  chariUes,  and  created 
an  iromensenumber  of  new  institutions.  Ua 
was  at  ihe  bead  of  eyaiy  institution  ^mh 
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Bected  with  porertj  and  disease,  and 
aided  them  not  by  his  name  onlj,  but 
by  bis  constant  labour  and  attendance. 
After  detailing  the  several  precedents  for 
a  lottery  of  this  kind,  the  worthy  alder- 
man concluded  with  moving  for  leave  to 
brin^  b  a  bilL 

Mr.  GrenfeU  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist 
this  proposition,  upon  this  ground,  that  its 
adoption  would  serve  to  create  a  very  im- 
proper precedent;  for  if  the  duke  of  Kent 
were  authorised  by  parliament  to  dispose 
of  his  property  oy  lottery,  what  was  to 
prevent  any  indi? idual  from  applying  to 
parliament  for  an  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position of  his  private  property  in  the 
same  way,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  or- 
dinarv  means  of  sale  inthegeneral  market ; 
and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
the  toleration  of  such  a  system,  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  describe. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  the  House  would 
give  him  the  oppprtanity  of  offering  that 
explanation  which  the  part  he  had  taken 
enabled  him  to  eive,  both  of  the  motives 
which  actuated  nis  royal  highness  to  take 
the  course  he  had  done,  and  the  measures 
wliich  had  been  actually  taken.  Having 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  royal  high- 
ness for  ten  years,  and  been  intimately 
aci|uainted  with  his  public  conduct  and 
private  affairs,  what  ne  should  offer  as 
to  the  transactions  of  that  period,  he 
could  pledf^  himself  for,  ana  he  diould 
state  no  prior  transactions  that  could  be 
contravened.  On  the  10th  ult.  (said  Mr. 
Hume)  I  waited  on  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  inform  him,  that  the  duke 
of  Kent  had  been  advised  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  allow  hb  trustees 
to  dispose  of  bis  house  and  lands  at  Castle- 
bar-hill,  by  lottery.  The  chancellor 
desired  a  memorial  to  be  laid  before  the 
Treasury  by  the  duke  for  their  sanction. 
This  was  done,  and  by  orders  of  the  IVince 
Regent  referred  to  the  lord  chancellor 
and  others  of  the  privy  council,  who  dis- 
approved of  the  plan,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  precedent. 
A  second  memorial  was  presented  with 
like  success,  and  the  chancellor  candidly 
informed  the  eentlemen  who  waited  on  him 
that  they  would  leave  the  bill  to  the  House. 
If  the  dieciaion  had  been  founded  on  fact, 
he  should  have  bowed  to  the  decision : 
but  he  contended,  that  the  precedent  of 
the  Adelphi,  Pickett-street,  and  Sunder- 
land brioge  lottery  were  in  point,  all  to 
fuaable  trustees  to  jraise  money  to  pay  off 


debts.  He  would  add,  that  the  Pigot 
diamond  had  been  sold  by  a  lottery 
granted  to  a  private  subject.  Was  it, 
then,  because  the  duke  of  Kent  was  the 

Kttitioner  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
ouse  would  refuse  the  request?  Would 
they  refuse  to  him  what  had  been  granted 
to  others?  The  duke  only  asked  for  the 
lottery  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  debts 
contracted  under  circumstances  which  he 
could  neither  direct  nor  control.  He  was 
confident  the  history  of  the  duke's  diffi- 
culties were  not  known,  or  they  would 
influence  gentlemen  to  think  differently 
of  the  course  now  adopted  by  that  illus- 
trious individual.  He  should,  as  shortly 
as  possible,  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  the  facts.  The  duke,  in  1785,  at  the 
age  of  18,  left  England  for  Hanover, 
miere  he  joined  the  Guards,  and  served 
with  them  for  two  years ;  he  then  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  (wo 
years.  Whilst  abroad,  he  met  with  bis 
countrymen,  whose  society  he  naturally 
courted,  and  whose  habits  he  naturallv 
followed.  The  duke  was  only  allowed, 
during  these  four  years,  two  pistoles  a 
week.  He  did  not  intend  m  any  way  to 
reflect  on  the  parental  conduct  of  the 
king  in  keeping  the  duke  at  this  time  of 
life  so  short  of  money ;  but  the  fact  was 
so,  and  the  consequence  that  followed 
may  be  easily  anticipated  by  every  gen« 
tleman.  The  duke  got  in  debt,  and 
could  not  do  otherwise.  At  the  age  of 
2S,  therefore,  he  had  contracted  debu  to 
the  amount  of  20,000^,  which  he  expected 
to  pay  off  from  the  first  parliamentary 
allowance,  which  he  expected  to  recei/e 
at  the  age  of  24.  In  1790,  the  duke  waa 
appointed  to  tlie  queen's  regiment  at 
Gibraltar,  and  joined  accordingly,  without 
receivbff  any  allowance  whatever  as  an 
outfit.  In  1791,  he  embarked  with  his  re- 
giment for  North  America,  where  he  re- 
mained withhis  corps  until  1794,when  in  Ja- 
nuary he  received  the  comn^ands  of  his  ma* 
jesty  to  join  the  forces  then  under  sir  Charles 
Grey,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  did  not 
delav  as  many  would  have  done,  under  aM 
the  difficulties  of  the  season  and  the  coun- 
try, to  travel,  but  proceeded  by  land  across 
to  Boston,  and  embarked  with  consider- 
able hazard  for  Martinique.  In  this 
journey,  all  his  baggage  was  lost  in  one 
of  the  lakes,  and  he  was  put  to  very  great 
expense  to  re-equip  himself  for  the 
service  he  was  on.  After  the  terminttioa 
of  that  campaign,  expensive  as  it  was 
bonoiinUe  to  him  asa  soldieri  he  returned 
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tt>  llalifittt  and  b^ing  appointed  a  nak>r« 
general  on  the  staff,  tenred  there  till  Oct^ 
1798»  when  a  fall  from  hb  horde  obliged 
him  to  retom  to  Englind  for  Jiia  health. 
On  an  allowance  of  SfiOOl. «  yew  which 
he  received,  and  of  which  he  wa«  pcTsag 
IfOOOl.  or  1,500^  a  year  aa  inteffeatof  hie 
former  debts,  it  is  easy  to  conoeire  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  hia  pecuniary 
difficulties.  In  1799,  he  retmnad  to 
Halifiut  as  commander*i»<:yef,  hiving 
then  first  obtained  hia  parhaoMntarj 
allowance  of  12,000^  His  mi^y^  aa 
he  (Mr.  H.)  waa  assured,  had  promised 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  duke  cootnioted 
from  1785  to  1790;  but  owing  to  hie 
absence  on  the  serrice  of  his  country,  and 
Tariotts  unfevourable  circumstances  at  (he 
thne,  that  was  nerer  done^  md  all  the 
exertions  of  the  dulie  could  not  discharge 
^e  debt.  Ill  health  compelled  his  return 
in  the  following  vear  to  England,  halving 
lost  ba^^age  and  military  equipments  to 
the  amount  of  2SfiQ0L  In  1802,  his 
majesty  appointed  the  duke  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gibcakar,  as  a  reward  for  his 
military  services,  and  he  loined  the  gar- 
■ison  accordingly.  The  duke  was  sent 
•ttt  to  Gibraltar,  with  special  instmctietts, 
and  he  had  a  difficult  duty  to  perform,  to 
Declaim  the  troops  to  habits  of  sobriety 
and  discipline;  but  he  did  e£bci  the  <^eot, 
though  attended  with  symptoms  of  muttoy 
in  part  of  the  troops.  By  the  suppaessioo 
of  the  pttfalic-houses,  to  repress  the 
drunkenness,  he  reduced  the  fees  of  the 

6 ivemor  from  6,0002.  to  2,000^  a  year, 
e  had  been  piomised  before  he  lefi 
Eo^and,  that  anyaaetffiee  of  emohmient 
that  the  duke  misht  make,  to  accomplish 
the  discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  gamson, 
should  be  made  up  to  him.  Bat  that  had 
sever  been  done.  During  the  nine  years 
previoiia  to,  and  mduding  the  year  the 
duke  eemmanded  at  G^raltar,  Uie  average 
fees  received  were  7i000<.  a  year,  and  the 
duke,  whilst  absent,  waa  fairly  enUtledto 
one-half,  or  8,500^  a  year  for  the  16 
years  past.  But  he  has  not  got  one 
pound,  although  his  share  amounts  to 
SSfOOOl.  Now,  I  would  ask,  what  has 
become  of  these  &es  since  the  duke^ 
departure?  Was  it  unreasonable  for  the 
duke  of  Kent  to  aakfrom  this  fimd  to  be 
pUced  on  tiie  same  footing  as  other  go- 
Temorsare  phoed?  ]tfr.Piu  had  pro- 
mised to  take  the  claims  of  the  duke  mto 
eoos^deration^  but  his  death,  and^  the  in- 
disposition of  his  majesty,  had  prevented 
an^tlMog  beings  done.    In  1845;thn4oba 


urged  his  claims  for  the  arriaia  of  Ue 
psrtiameptary  allowanoe  and  feee  Btcm 
Gibraltar,  but  without  socoess,  and  seeii^> 
DO  hopes  of  any  aid  but  from  his  own  re^ 
sources,  he  did  then  nobly  and  honouraUy 
pesdve,  by  ecoBony,  to  pay  ofFbn  debts. 
Of  the  allowances  of  everv  idnd  whidi  h» 
itsoeived,  he  vave  It  ,000^  a  year  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  Ihred  on  7,00M,  a  yen- for 
the  three  years^that  foUewed,  and  mdl  hi» 
marriage,  which  altered  Us  eslri>lishment* 
If  the  duke  of  Kent  were  now  placed  onr 
the  same  foetine  as  to jparliamentarviditew-' 
ance^  as  the  duke  of  Chnrenee,  elder  only 
by  two  years,  he  wouM  hate  to  receive 
96,000^  er  12,000  for  eight  years,  from 
the  age  of  8^  to  S2,  when  he  did  not 
receive  ainr.  if  he  were  placed  on  a 
fiMting  with  the  duke  of  Snssex,  he 
would  receive  90fiOOL  Ae  all  these 
applicatSoas  had  failed,  his  own  retrenoh*^ 
ment  has  extinguished  half  of  Ms  debt;^ 
but  beinc  marmd  he  cannet  live  on  Hie 
same  re&oed  establishasent  as  he  dkl 
before.  Having  convo}^  to  trustees  the 
hooae  and  grounds  of  Castlebar4iilly 
valued  at  a  sum  efual  to  all  his  remmniag 
debts,  he  wms  anxious  to  have  ^Mt  pnH 
perty  aold  for  the  benefit  of  his^srediloi«» 
and  as  the  trostees  bad  not  been  able  te 
sell  it  at  a  fiur  vahiataon  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  sale,  he  had  blMU  strongly  advised 
to  dispose  of  it  by  lottery,  never  doubting 
diet  rob  House  would  refbse  to  him  whirt 
it  had  gmnted  to  others  for  Kke  purposes* 
He  did  not  approve  of  lotteries,  but  he 
considered  the  present  plan  as  firee  firom 
almoM  all  the  evils  iocmnbent  on  money* 
pfiecs. 

Lord  CaOhreagk  obsenred,  thSft  if  the 
pMsent  motkm  wese  agreed  to,  he  knear 
not  where  the  praetioe  of  kNiteries  for  the 
dispesiti^i  of  private  property  could  stop* 
it  could  not  possibly  be  imagined  that 
any  disposition  existed  to  make  anexcep« 
tion  to  any  proposition,  because  that  pro* 
potttion  waa  i^eeable  to  die  wishes,  or 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  a  prince  of 
die  blood{  but  really,  the  present  pro« 
position  was  «of  this  pecaliar  nature^  that 
ke  was  the  more  disposed  to  resist  it  be* 
oause he  would  not insuebe  casectotisent 
to  establish  a  precedent  in  the  peeson-  ^a 
member  of  the  royal  fimnlj.  The^vorthy 
alderman  had  indulged  in  a  panegyrio 
upon  the  exerdons  ot  the  royal  duke  to 
promote  the  interost  of  puUio  charities* 
Bet  nojudto'ous  fVlend  <k  his  reyal  high* 
ness  could  possiMy  advert  to  those  efterw 
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to  the  ekemoqratnr  b^ntr  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  to  ibtetest  tbM  fediAci,  to  as  to 
induce  them  lo  pdrchiise  tickets  In  the 
proposed  lottery.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
the  ooHnebecooiiog  the  adtocates  of  ^e 
dttke  of  Kem.  But  he  was  peculiarly 
«orry  to  hear  the  statement  into  whtdfi 
the  hoo.  member  liad  thought  proper  to 
arteri  and  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine upon  what  auUiority  tluft  hon.  mem< 
ber  had  rentured  to  insintriite  that  there 
was  any  undue  parttaHty  fh'the  mind  of 
his  BMijestj  towards  any  ohsi  of  hb  chil- 
dren. Kothtnjg  could  be  more  ungracious 
than  the  invidioBS  contrast  whidi  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  drawn  between  the  treat- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Kent  and  that  of 
his  other  brothers.  If  it  weredeemedne^es-^ 
sary  to  submit  such  a  question  to  the  con^^ 
sideration  of  parliamenti  it  would  have 
been  nmch  more  appropriate^  brought 
forward  when  the  adranced  allowance  to 
the  several  members  of  tbe  royal  family 
was  under  ^Kscussion^  or  when  a  fiirthei^ 
Advance  was  made  to  flie  duke  of  Kent 
upNon  his  marria^.  Ha«fn0  onutted  to 
bring  forward  this  siAject  on  either  of 
those  occasions,  it  appeared  to  liiip  really 
too  bad  to  press  it  uoiexpeetedly  upon 
tbe  attention  of  Che  House,  on  a  motion 
of  this  lia^ire.  The  rerenoe  of  the 
dnkeof  Kent  at  present  was  Httte^trort  at 
S2,00(K.ayear,  which  was  about  11,000/. 
m  year  more  Aan  that  enjoyed  !r^  bk 
older  brother,  to  whom,  according  to  t^e 
hon.  gentleman,  an  ulidue  partiafity  was 
manifested.  The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  expressing  bis  conTiction  that  tHe 
best  friends  of  the  duke  of  Kent  would 
Ihment  mudi  what  had  boeb  said  that 
night,  and  that  they  would  revolt  at  the 
Idea  of  proposing  the  present  measure' as 
H  mode  of  rewarding  tiis  royal  h!ehnf«s 
fer  Ms  Portions  in  ravonr  of  pubhc  cha- 
rities. 

Mr.  Ferb^  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  casd  of'  the  duke  of  Kent  did  not 
itoeet  with  more  attention  from  that  House. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  fkte  of  the 
motion  under  discussion,  h^  trusted  that 
fhe  mover  and  seconder'  would  not  fail  to 
bring  forward,  eaHy  hi  the  next  session, 
some  distintt  pronodtion  for  compensat- 
ing the  duke  for  tne  various  losses  which 
be  had  sniTered  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  whole  of  the  condiict  of  this 
illustrious  personage  was  whatbecaiiie  an 
Honest  and  patriotic  EhgliAman.  Such 
was  the  partiality  of  his  royal  highness  to 
Engfamdi  thatiie  had  come  boimei  mtich 


to  tfie  inconvenience  of  his  bdoved  p^- 
cess,  and  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  "S  or 
SfiOOl. ;  in  order  that  tig  dtJad  sfaouU  be 
a  native  of  this  country. 

Lord  Laadhet  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  hon.  member  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  as  tbe  discussion  of  such  a  mor 
tion  could  only  serte  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  royal  famijy. 

Mr.  Alderman  wood  disclaimed  th^ 
idea  of  bringing  forward  this  measure 
with  any  such  view  as  that  of  Rewarding 
the  duke  of  Kent  fdt  his  exertions  fai 
the  cause  of  pUbKc  charity.  For  those 
exertions,  his  ro^at  highness  was  entitled 
to  a  higher  and  more  dignified  reward. 
But  his  royal  highnesi  himself  had,  in  fact, 
no  concern  whatever  In  bridging  forward 
tfris  measure;  for  it  was  pressed  upoih 
him  f  alderman  W.)  b^  others ;  namely, 
by  tne  trustees  for  liquidating  the  duke's 
debts.  Tbe  wordiy  alderman  concluded 
with  expressing  his  consent  tp  withdraw 
tbe  motion. 

Lord  Casikfeagh  was  glad  to  find' that 
the  illustrious  personage  alluded  to  was 
no  party  to  a  measure  of  this  nature. 

The  motion  was  wiftdrawn. 

Camblfokd  ELKcrroK.]  After  4 
long  and  desultory  conversation,  the  re* 

Srt  of  the  conimittee  on  the  Camelford 
ection  was  deferred  till  Monday ;  and  i( 
was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  D. 
W.  Harvey,  **  that  the  Speaker  do  not 
issue  his  warrant  for  a  new  ^rit  before 
Monday/* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
MomUftf^  My  B. 

P0OR*RaT1S  MiSitPPLICATION  Bf LtMl 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdame  briefly  stated 
his  objections  to  tbe  bflli  as  tending,  in 
the  first  place,  to  cause  a  constderabld 
increase  of  expense  in  providing  proper 
accommodathm  for  the  diildren,  #bo 
were  to  be  taken  from  their  parents;  and 
in  the  next  place,  to  encooragfe  iaiprovi- 
dence  and  profligacy  by  refusing  relief 
to  persons  who  struggled  to  brine  up  their 
families  in  decent  and  moral  hanits,  and 
giving  it  to  those  who,  through  iropro« 
vident  marriages  or  profligate  haoits, 
either  were  unable  to  miimtain  their  chil* 
dren,  or  giive  them  nothihg'  but  a  vicious 
example,  and  refosed  them  a  propef  sup- 
port. But  his  last,  and  strongest  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  bill|  by  tScing  away 
childnsn  ftom  their  parents,  tended  di« 
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rectiv  to  destroy  those  ties  of  itfectioii 
whica  knit  together  the  families  of  the 
poor,  and  upon  the  social  relations  re* 
suiting  from  which  the  well*being  of 
society  mainly  depended.  To  the  bill 
in  its  principle  he  must  decidedly  oh* 
lecty  and  would  therefore  move,  <*  That 
It  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  three 
months.** 

The  Earl  of  Harr&mby  thought,  that 
the  additional  accoiiimodation  required 
for  the  children  might,  in  most  parishes, 
be  provided  at  a  moderate  charge.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
children  of  profligate  parents,  who  had 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  continuat 
scenes  of  vice  and  immorality,  should  be 
removed  from  the  corruption  of  such  an 
example,  for  the  purpose  of  having  that 
education  given  to  toem  which  might 
render  them  usefid  members  of  society ; 
and  as  to  breaking  the  ties  of  affection, 
they  would  be  so  immediately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  parents,  that  all 
their  domestic  relations  might  be  pre- 
served unimpaired. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  characterized 
the  measure  u  one  of  doubtful  utility,  it 
being  very  problematical  whether  it  would 
do  more  goiod  or  harm ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  much  better  not  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. It  had  been  said  that  this 
measure,  though  causing  considerable  ad- 

}>itional  expense  at  first,  would  ultimately 
ead  to  an  economical  expenditure  of  the 
poor-rates.  But,  in  every  project  that 
had  been  presented  to  him,  it  had  always 
been  stated,  that  though  a  considerable 
additional  expense  would  be  at  first  in- 
curred, yet  economy  would  be  the  result ; 
and  (he  coqtinual  repetition  of  similar 
promises  had  rendered  him  very  suspicbus 
of  any  measure  where  such  a  promise 
was  held  out ;  let  economy  be  tne  first 
result,  and  he  should  be  disposed  to  pay 
more  attention  to  it. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday  ^  July  5. 

Grampound  Bribery  Indictments.] 
The  Grampound  Bribery  Indictments  were 
considered  in  a  committee.  After  which, 
the  House  being  resumed,  the  minutes  of 
evidence  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  case  before  the  House,  as  the 
greater  part  of  die  evidence  bad  long  beeo 


printed,  and  the  remainder  had  just  been 
heard  by  the  House,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  now  submitting  to  the  House  the  two 
following  resolutions!  1st,  <*  That  it  ap* 
pears  to  this  House,  that  such  a  notorious 
system  of  corruption  has  prevailed  in  the 
l>orough  of  Grampound,  as  to  call  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  this  House.**  2nd» 
<*  That  this  House  will  take  the  same  into 
consideration  at  an  early  period  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  That  a  no- 
torious system  or  corruption  had  prevailed 
in  the  borough  of  Grampound,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one ;  indeed,  so  strong  a 
case  was  hardly  ever  brought  before  par- 
liament. On  this  subject  it  was  therefore 
unnecessary  for  him  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  B|it  with  regard  to 
the  second  resolution,  pledging  the  House 
to  take  this  case  into  their  consideration 
early  next  session,  he  had  a  few  wards  to 
say.  Since  the  period  of  the  Revdutftoo, 
time  had  made  in  our  constitution  two 
great  innovations.  In  consequence  of 
parliament  having  become  so  great  a 
power,  seats  in  that  House  had  become- 
more  valuable,  and  a  much  greater  degree 
of  competition  for  those  seats  had  natu- 
rally taken  place;  and  hence  some  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  had  become  the  seats  of 
corruption.  This  fact  had  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  House  in  three  cases  at  dif-, 
ferent  periods  of  time,  in  which  the  House 
had  thought  proper  to  establish  as  a  prin- 
dple,  that  the  notorious  existence  of  such 
corruption  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 
their  interference,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  extending  the 
right  of  voting  to  the  adjoining  hun« 
dreds.  The  other  innovation  was,  that 
great  cities  and  towns  had  since  grown 
up,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  which  were 
not  represented,  but  which  ought  to  be 
represented  as  well  as  the  otlier  cities  and 
towns  that  were  represented  before  the 
Revolution.  But  the  principle  of  admit-: 
ting  the  unrepresented  large  towns  into  a 
share  of  the  representation  had  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  the  House.  .What  he 
should  propose  next  session,  would  be 
founded  on  the  two  principles  to  which 
he  had  alluded ;  namely,  that  of  destroy- 
ing corruption  in  the  boroughs  in  which  it 
existed,  and  giving  the  right  of  voting 
taken  fVom  them  .to  other  bodies  of  men. 
who  possessed  such  a  stake  in  the  country 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  voice  in  tlie  naming 
of  those  who  had  to  watch  over  their  inter* 
esteii  and  whose  Aumbers  andiaterjestiiir 
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the  general  welfare  of  tbe  country,  would 
secure  them  from  corrupt  in^uence.  In 
admitting  this  principle,  he  conceived  the 
House  would  not  be  admitting  any  dan- 
gerous plan  of  reform.  When,  in  former 
cases,  the  House  had  given  the  votes  of 
the  disfranchised  boroushs  to  the  adjoin* 
ing  hundreds,  it  had  always  been  said, 
that  the  freeholders  bad  no  more  right  to 
this  vote  than  any  other  persons  who  were 
not  represented  m  the  House  $  and  this 
argument  was  unanswerable ;  for  the  only 
ground  on  which  the  firanchise  could  be 
given  to  the  adjoining  hundreds  was  that 
of  general  expediency,  under  the  hope 
(  w^ch  had  turned  out  to  be  well  founded), 
^at  tbe  measure  would  prove  a  remeay 
for  the  evil.  With  the  same  hope  he 
should  propose,  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  transferred  to  counties  or  towns 
in  which  there  were  large  bodies  of  men 
possessed  of  great  wealth  who  had  hardly 
any  representatives  in  that  House.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  moving  the 
two  resolutions  already  given,  which  were 
agreed  to  nem.  con. 

GRAMPOtmn  ELBQnoN— Mr.  Albx< 
ANDBR  Lambb.]  Mr.  IVjfnn  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of 
Alexander  Lambe,  a  witness  examined  in 
the  case  of  Grampound,  with  which  the 
House  had  recently  been  occupied.  This 
witness  had  not  only  contumaciously  re- 
fused to  answer  several  questions  put  to 
him,  but  had  also  taken  upon  him  to  de- 
stroy a  material  document  respecting  the 
late  election,  after  his  first  examination. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  House  to 
adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  acts  of  this  nature ;  otherwise, 
at  every  step  of  an  examination,  a  witness 
would  feel  himself  at  full  liberty  to  destroy 
any  document,  however  material  to  the 
investigation.  The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded with  moving,  «  "Hiat  Alexander 
Larobe,  esq.,  since  his  first  examination 
,  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of 
the  extracts  of  indictments  against  sir  Af. 
M.  Lopez  and  others,  for  bribery  at  the 
late  election  for  Grampound,  having  de* 
stroyed  a  material  document  relative 
thereto,  has  been  guilty  of  wilful  suppres- 
don  of  evidence,  and  a  high  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  this  House." 

After  a  short  conversation,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Lambe  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  ser* 
jeantatarms* 
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Tuadapf  July  6. 
Grampound  Elbction— Mr.  Alex* 
AHDBE  Lambb  reprimanded.]  Mr,  A. 
Lambe  was  brought  to  the  bar,  where  he 
received  the  following  reprimand  from  the 
Speaker,  and  was  discharged  out  of  cus- 
tody, paying  bis  fees : 

<«  Alexander  Lambe,  this  House  yester- 
day came  to  a  resolution.  That  you,  since 
your  first  examination  before  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred to  consider  of  the  Extracts  of  In- 
dictments against  sir.  M.  M.  Lopez  and 
others,  for  bribery  tft  the  late  election  of 
burgesses  to  serve  for  the  borough  of 
Grampound,  having  destroyed  a  materid 
document  relative  thereto,  have  been 
guilty  of  wilful  suppression  of  evidence, 
and  a  high  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
this  House.— This  is  an  ofience  of  the  roost 
serious  and  grave  nature,  both  as  affecting 
the  dignity  oi  this  House  and  the  ends  of 
justice ;  and  had  this  offence  been  com- 
mitted by  you  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  impeding  the  examination  now  in 
progress,  it  would  have  been  the  bounden 
duty  of  this  House  to  have  punbhed  it 
with  the  utmost  severity.— But  in  propor- 
tion as  this  act,  if  committed  with  such  a 
view  and  such  intentions,  would  have 
been  disgraceful  to  yourself,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  every  feeling  of  principle  and 
honesty,  in  the  same  proportion  this 
House  is  most  anxious  to  attribute  your 
conduct  to  other  motives  which  may  have 
actuated  you,  and  which  may  explain  and 
extenuate ;  and  believing  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  instrument  has  been  committed 
not  with  any  intention  to  interfere  with  its 
proceedings,  or  to  defeat  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, but  that  it  originated  solely  from 
strong  impressions  upon  your  mind  of  the . 
professional  confidence  reposed  in  you  by 
your  client;  with  this  impression,  and  this 
alone,  the  House  is  prepared  to  extend 
to  you  its  lenity,  and  to  order  that  you  be 
now  reprimanded,  and  ditcharffed. — In 
obedience,  then,  to  the  commands  of  the 
House,  I  now  reprimand  you,  and  ac- 
quaint you,  that  you  are  disehargedi  upoik 
payment  of  your  fees«" 

Criminal  Laws.]  Sir  James  Mackin" 
ioth  brought  up  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Criminal  Laws,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.— Sir  James 
then  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  ef- 
fect:—In   moving  that   tbii  report  be 
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priDledy  I  think  it  proper  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  no  proposition  has  yet  been 
aubmitted  to  Ihe  House  npon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  comoiittee  from  irbtch 
it  proceeds.  The  committee  haa»  I  eaa 
assure  the  Ho^8e^  firom  the  moment  of  its 
institution,  applied  itself  with  the  utmost 
4iUgeiice  to  tb«  important  object  of  its 
investigation.  It  had,  indeed,  enteriUined 
the  hope  of  getting  throu^  its  inquiries 
•t  an  earlier  period ;  and  until  those  in* 
qutries  were  dosed,  or  at  least  arrived  at 
some  degree  of  maturity,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  submit  any  measune^  ta  the 
consideratiop  of  this  House ;  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  would  be  obviously  im*" 
proper  to  introduce  any  propoaitton  upoft 
ao  grave  a  fubjeot.  But  u  Iras  ithe  unani- 
mous feeling  and  decided  impression  of 
the  committer,  that  no  measure  shook} 
be  brougtit  forward  fa  a  questiOB  of  this 
nature,  un^il  time  diould  be  afforded  for 
the  most  ample  inquur^^  It  wiuld,  is* 
deed,  be  higUy  unadvMble  to  propose 
9ny  ineasure  at  n  time  fr  under  euroiiaip 
atances  which  mi^t  |pte  rise  to  dbjec* 
tions  foreign  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
which,  although  so  £Mreigo,mi^t  produce 
impressions  un&voumUe  to  the  priocipiei 
of  the  measure  itself.  Hence  the  com^ 
mittc^  has  abstained*  as  it  does  at  preaent 
abstain,  firom  proposbg  any  measure  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  The 
committee  has  been  anxiously  oecopied 
for  the  last  three  months  ia  collecting 
every  variety  of  evidence  appliodile  to  ma 
case.  It  has  particularly  detoteditadf  to 
the  examination  of  those  persons  who 
were  capable  of  giving  tnfofraation  that 
eould  be  relied  upon,  with  regard  to  the 
efects  of  capital  punishments  upon  Am 
morahty  of  the  country.  The  proceed* 
ings  of  the  committee  have,  indeed,  been 
mainly  pointed  to  ascertain,  by  direct  «ivi> 
dence  and  detail  of  £Mts,  whalt  degree  of 
validity  really  belonged  to  the  reasons 
generally  urged  against  the  sererity  of 
capital  punishmenU ;  that  is,  whether  the 
practical  experience  corresponded  with 
tlie  general  reasonii^.  With  this  Ttew 
we  have  taken  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  persons  connected  with  the  admtnbtra- 
tion  of  the  laws.  In  Uiis  important  branch 
of  the  inquiry  indeed,  we  have  made  con* 
aiderable  propfress,  aod  collected  a  variety 
of  very  satisfactory  iaformatioB.  But 
still  our  informadoa  is  iuoomplete ;  and 
'  with  a  view,  therefore,  to  acquiee  &cther 
and  complete  information  on  this  as  weU 
as  on  other  important  points,  I  hope  the 


House  will  be  induced  to  accede  to  the 
rA-appointment  of  thif  ooawiittee  at  the 
coBunencement  of  the  next  session.  Bnt 
although  our  Inquiry  hap  as  yet  been  in* 
complete — although  we  require  to  emth 
mine  stiil  farther  evidence  before  we  can 
finally  determine  upon  the  best  course  to 
recommend  for  the  adoption  of  the  House 
•-*I  have  the  saiiiActioo  to  state,  and  I 
avi  enabled  to  sbaw,  that  the  ooaunittee 
baa  made  such  progress  as  fiilly  to  jnstify 
those  who  foted  against  the  noUe  lerd'a 
proposition  for  mixing  this  sul>jeet  with 
|hat  consigned  to  the  committee  appomted 
to  inquire  with  reqiect  to  the  slate  of 
prisons.  Experience  has,  indeed*  most 
clearly  demonstrated  that  such  a  oonM* 
nation  would  bavn  been  extremely  inex^ 
pedient.  For  although  two  distioci  oom^ 
laittees  were  appauited,  each  of  which 
hMBg  I  believe^  been  remarkable  for  the 
^DSt  assiduous  investigation,  neither  has 
yet  been  aUe  to  come  to  a  oonchiaive  re^ 
port*  But  this  is  not  at  an  to  be  won* 
dered  at»  considering  the  various  and  u»- 
portant  matter  about  which  ea^  commib* 
tee  was  called  upon  to  mquire. 

As  tq^  committee  with  which  I  have 
ha4  the  honour  to  aotf  I 'take  loaTe  to  sttfr 
that  its  dfligeoee  has  not  been  more  re» 
markaWe  than  ita  eonstitntk^  is  respectp 
able.  I  have  never,  indeed,  met  with  n 
bo^y  of  gentlemen  more  decidedly  anpe- 
rior  to  every  thing  like  party  feeling  or 
influence,  out  were  it  consistent  to  men* 
tion  the  names  of  the  gendemen  most  at* 
tentive  to  the  dnties  of  the  ceamnitlee» 
that  superiori^  woiiM  he  readily  admitled. 
Tha  evMence  liar  which  we  aou^^ht  at  the 
cutset  of  our  inquiry  was  principally  do* 
cumentary,  that  is,  with  reniect  to  the 
GommitmentSt  oonviotionst  and  executioBa 
throughout  the  country ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  Attainment  of  such  evidence^  we  had 
reeomrso  to  dl  the  public  offices  con* 
nocled  with  the  several  departments  of 
public  justice.  We  have,  indeed,  searched 
m  every  direction  with  all  tiie  assidoiqF  in 
our  power,  aad  I  have  the  satisfintion  to 
state,  that  we  are  enabled  to  cemmiwicato 
a  greater  body  of  authentic^  valnaUe^  and 
various  information  on  this  aufaject,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  hud  before  partfmnent* 
Tbe  returns  which  we  have  received  under 
this  head  with  tespect  to  London  and 
Middlesex  are  pecidiariy  satisfiictory» 
We  have,  indeed,  received  comfdete  re- 
turns of  the  commitmeols^  conTietionai 
and  executionsmthese  impeelant  dtstvicta^ 
from  dte  year  1694f  to  the  year  IBM; 
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,diese  returns  formiog  a  most  valuable  ac- 

SuisitioD  to  the  history  of  the  criminal 
1W8  of  the  country*  Those  io  whose  de- 
partment it  lies,  in  the  city  of  London,  to 
furnish  information  of  this  nature,  have,  I 
must  say,  been  most  ready  to  afford  the 
committee  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  bear  this  public 
testimony  to  the  meritorious  conduct  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  will,  I  doubt  not, 
continue  to  prosecute  their  dilieent  in- 
quiry until  their  returns  are  completed  up 
to  the  lat^t  period.  With  regard  to  the 
home  circuit  also  we  have  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  accurate  information,  for  which 
we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Knapp,  the 
deputy  clerk  of  assize  for  that  circuit. 
From  that  gentleman  we  have  had  returns 
of  the  commitments,  convictions,  and  exe-i 
cutions  from  1689,  which  was  the  year 
after  the  Revolution,  up  to  the  year  1717 ; 
also  from  1755  to  1784,  and  from  1785  to 
1814.     But  throueh  the  medium  of  this 

gentleman's  laudable  industry  we  hope  to 
ave  the  chasms  alluded  to  nlled  up,  and 
we  shall  then  be  in  possession  of  a  com- 
plete return  of  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  for  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Tears.  The  returns  of  the  western  circuit 
have  also  been  pretty  full  and  accurate, 
but  a  good  deal  of  information  is  yet  re- 
quireato  complete  the  returns  from  the 
other  circuits.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  we  have  as  yet  received  no  informa- 
tion whatever  from  Ireland.  No  noticOt 
indeed,  has  yet  been  token  of  the  orders 
transmitted  by  the  committee  to  that  part 
of  the  empire,  and  this  is  seriously  to  be 
lamented,  for  it  is  much  more  important 
to  obtain  such  bformation  from  Ireland, 
than  from  any  part  of  England,  with  the 
circumstances  of  which  parliament  is  al- 
ready so  much  better  acquainted.  But 
let  us  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  be 
supplied  by  the  next  session. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  have 
been  directed  to  two  great  objects ;  first, 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  oiir  national  mo- 
rality ;  and,  secondly,  what  criminal  laws 
are  useless  or  mischievous,  and  may  be 
conveniently  dispensed  with.  As  to  the 
first  object,  the  House  will  hear  with 
pleasure,  that  the  information  communi- 
cated to  the  committee  is  of  the  most 
gratifVinff  description.  It  is  indeed  pe- 
cultany  honourable  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  for  I  have  grieat  satisfaction 
in  stating,  that  this  infomsaUon  is  such  as 
fully  to  justify  the  statemeat  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh),  tbat  Crimea  of  an 
(VOL.  XL.) 


atrocious  and  violent  character  have  very 
materially  diminished  in  this  country. 
The  returns  which  the  committee  havp 
received  from  the  home  circuit  are  in  that 
point  of  view  extremely  interesting.  It 
appears  by  those  returns,  that  the  number 
of  convictions  for  murder,  which  took 
place  during  the  first  period  mentioned, 
namely,  during  the  first  thirty  years  after 
the  Revolution,  was  123 ;  and  the  number 
of  executions  for  murder  during  the  same 
period,  87 — that  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  murder  which  took  place  during 
the  second  period  mentioned*  naniely, 
from  1755  to  1784,  was  67:  and  the 
number  of  executions  for  murder  during 
the  san!ie  period,  57— and  that  the  number 
of  convictions  for  murder  which  took 
place  during  the  third  period  mentioned, 
namely,  from  1784  to  1814,  was  only  54; 
and  the  number  of  executions  for  murder 
during  the  same  period,  only  44*  So  that 
the  House  will  observe,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  number  of  convictions  and 
executions  for  murder,  that  durins  the 
last  thirty  years  that  number  has  fallen  in 
the  proportion  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  the  thirty 
years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
volution. That,  hovrever,  would  be  a  very 
weak  and  insufficient  mode  of  stating  the 
fact  For  when  we  take  into  our  account 
the  ffreat  increase  of  population  in  the 
kingdom,  and  more  especially  in  the  dia* 
tricts  surrounding  the  capital-^when  we 
recollect  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  great 
city  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
in  Surrey— -and  when  we  contemplate  the 
narrow  space  into  which  this  laree,  in- 
creased, and  increasing  mass  of  human 
beings  is  crowded,  we  must  be  compelled 
to  aouiowledge,  that  the  crime  of  murder 
has  actually  diminished  in  frequency  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  periods  which  I  have 
just  described,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  fo  one.  But,  alinough  such  are 
the  facts  as  manifested  in  the  returns  firom 
the  home  circuit,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  has  been  an  equal  diminution  of 
crime  in  the  city  of  London.  At  the 
same  time,  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
suted  to  the  committee,  with  reference 
to  the  metropolis*  are  of  considerable 
importance  with  reference  to  that  view 
of  tbp  subject^  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  convictions  ror  murder  was 
in  the  dty  of  London,  from  1754  to  1784 
was  71 ;  that  the  number  from  1784  to 
1814  was  66;  and  (which  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  House),  that  the 
(5E) 
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number  in  the  years   1815,  1816,  and 
1817,  was  only  9;  whereas  the  number  in 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  it 
was  H.     On  estimating  the  convictions 
for  murder  in  the  city  of  London  for  60 
years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1755  to  1815, 
It  appears  that  the  average  annual  number 
is  about  9.     Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  means  of 
comparing  this  calculation  with  the  state 
of  morals  with  reference  to  this  crime,  in 
any  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe ;  first, 
because  there  is  no  city  in  Europe  the  po- 
pulation  of  which  amounts  to  a  million ; 
and,  secondly,  because  there  is  no  city  in 
Europe  whence  it  is  practicable  to  obtain 
iiuch  accurate  returns  as  those  with  which 
the  committee  has  been  furnished  by  the 
city  of  London :  but  this  I  may  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  that  calcu- 
lation shows  the  security  of  life  against 
Tiolence  in  this  great  metropolis  to  be, 
if  not  complete,  as  nearly  so  as  can  in  any 
place  or  condition  of  society  be  expected. 
From  that  calculation  it  is  evident  that 
the  chance  every  year  is  500,000  to  1 
against  the  murder  of  any  individual— a 
chance  so  remote,  that  a  very  small  pre- 
mium indeed  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  risk  by  those  who  engage  in  pecuniary 
speculations  on  such  subjects.    There  is 
also  anothei*  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  to  which,  however,  I  confess 
that  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  than 
I  myself  have.    In  considering  the  secu- 
rity possessed  for  life  In  a  great  city,  in 
which  that  security  exists  principally  in 
the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
little   attributable  to  any  supposed  re- 
straints resulting  from  a  system  of  police, 
it  has  appeared  to  several  members  of  the 
committee  to  be  indispensable  to  compare 
the  security  enjoyed  with  the  restraints 
imposed.    Unquestionably,  it  is  the  obiect 
of  all  legislation  on  this  subject,  to  afford 
the  greatest  security  with  the  least  re- 
straint.   Those  members  of  the  committee 
to  whom  I  allude,  are  of  opinion,  that  we 
must  consider  the  existing  security  for 
life  in  the  metropolis,  with  reference  to 
the  existing  improvement   in  its  police. 
It  has  been  of  late  years,  for  instance, 
that  the  day  police  of  the  city  of  London 
has  been  put  on  its  present  footing.    For 
myself,  however,  I  franldy  confess  that  I 
have  always  doubted  whether  that  de- 
struction of  the  feelings  of  independence 
and  self-respect,  the  best  guards,  allow 
me  to  say,  of  public  morality,  occasioned 
by*yexatioui  and  muntfous  restrictions  on 
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human  conduct,  is  not  more  powerful  in 
the  production,  than  in  the  repression  of 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
very  improper,  were  I  not  to  state,  that 
the  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject  of 
several  members  of  the  committee  for 
whom  I  entertain  great  respect,  differ 
materially  from  ray  own. — By  the  returns 
which  have  been  received  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  western  circuit,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  that  district  there  has  been 
at  least  no  increase  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. For  the  last  50  years,  Uie  annual 
numbek*  of  convictions  for  that  crime  in 
the  western  circuit,  has  been  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it  dearly 
appears,  that  however  the  people  of  Eng* 
land  may  have  been  oppressed  by  distress, 
and  however  they  may  have  been  driven 
by  indigence  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
of  minor  importance,  they  have  not  lost 
their  ancient  character  for  humanity,  for 
repugnance  to  shedding  blood,  for  abhor- 
rence of  cruelty.  To  tnat  character,  un- 
tainted by  any  temptation  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  might  have  been 
supposed  to  generate,  they  are  now,  as 
much  as  ever,  entitled.  Sir,  I  could  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  stating  the  grati* 
fying  truth,  that  whatever  the  population 
of  this  country  may  have  lost,  it  has  not 
lost  a  particle  of  that  dearest  and  most 
valuable  of  its  possessions— its  repuation 
for  national  humanity  [Hear,  hear  f]. 

Sir,  I  now  proceea  to  advert  to  tho 
second  topic,  for  the  elucidation  of  which 
the  returns  that  I  have  mentioned  were 
sought  by  the  committee;  namely,  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  such  returns  can  be 
supposed  to  assist  in  ascertaining,  what 
statutes,  constituting  capital  felonies,  have 
proved  useless,  or  have  become  obsolete, 
in  making  this  inquiry,  we  assumed  as  a 
principle,  that  the  continued  existence  of 
laws,  which  had  not  been  executed  for 
above  a  century,  could  not  be  considered 
as  very  necessary — that  laws  which  had 
slumbered  so  long  could  be  considered 
only  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  statute  book, 
and  as  bringing  on  the  nation  imputations 
of  a  more  sanguinary  nature  than  it  de- 
serves. I  am  aware  that  there  are  hon« 
members  who  will  not  coincide  in  the  jus- 
tice of  this  remark.  I  am  aware  it  may 
be  argued,  that  the  terror  of  the  law  fre- 
quently prevents  the  perpetration  of  crime ; 
and  that  a  law  often  seems  to  be  useless, 
only  because  it  has  completely  produced 
the  effect  contemplated  by  it.  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  at  present  by  inquiriog 
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if  this  argument  bt  well  grounded :— If  it 
be  applicable  at  all,  it  is  applicable  only  to 
those  conspicuous  crimes  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  which  is  generally  known.  It 
must  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  those  ob* 
scure  laws,  obscure  crimes,  and  obscure 
penalties,  the  Tery  existence  of  which  it 
requires  extraordinary  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  most  accurate  and  well-informed 
lawyer  habitually  to  remember ;  and 
which  are  rarely  mentioned  but  by  those 
who  wish  to  produce  an  impression  unfii- 
vourable  to  the  character  of  our  ge- 
neral code.  I  will  not  read  the  list  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  of  that  description, 
which  the  committee  proposes  to  parlia- 
ment to  repeal.  The  statutes  to  which 
the  committee  wishes  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  are  divisible  into  two 
classes,  respecting  which  the  committee 
proposes  that  two  bills  shall  be  introduced 
in  the  next  session.  The  first  class  con- 
sists of  acts,  constituting  misdemeanors, 
which  having  become  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  nearly  so,  it  is  proposed  entirely 
to  repeal: — the  second  class  consists  of 
acts,  for  the  capital  punishments  compre- 
hended in  which  it  is  proposed  to  substi- 
tute either  transportation  or  hard  labour, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge— giving 
that  discretion  in  the  most  ample  manner. 
Sir,  there  is  one  part  of  tne  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee,  to  which  I  wish 
more  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  as  it  relates  to  the  dispute  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  between  those  on 
the  one  hand,  who,  with  me,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  undue  severity  of  law  en- 
courages, rather  than  represses  crime,  and 
tliose  on  the  other  hand,  who  hold  that  if 
to  any,  however  few  cases  of  a  particular 
nature,  capital  punishment  ought  to  attach, 
the  denunciation  of  that  punishment  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  on  the  Statute-book, 
with  reference  to  all  crime  of  that  descrip- 
tion, as  a  terror  which  they  think  opera- 
tive in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence.  The  evidence  illustrative  of 
this  subject  has  been  produced  by  the 
ex^ination,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  very 
persons  who  are  the  most  intinuitely  ac- 
quainted with  it.  By  the  examination  of 
those  who  suffer  loss  when  thefts  or  for- 
geries are  committed ;  by  the  examination 
of  those  who  prosecute  when  crimes  of 
that  nature  are  prosecuted  ;  by  the  exami- 
nation of  those  who  are  witnesses ;  by  the 
examination  of  those  who  sit  as  jurors ;  by 
l^c  examination  of  all  these  and  other 
parties,  the  committee  has  tried  to  ascer- 


tain what  effect  is  produced  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  capital  punishment;  whether 
it  tends  to  deter  persons  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  or  enables  malefactors 
to  escape  with  impunity.  With  this  pur- 
pose the  committee  entered  on  tlie.exa« 
mination  of  several  sorts  of  witnesses. 
We  did  not  examine  the  judges  of  the 
land,  from  considerations  founded  on  the 
dignity  of  their  stations,  and  on  the  feel- 
ings of  delicacy  and  respect  due  to  them. 
We  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  us 
to  call  on  those  learned  and  venerable 
individuals  for  an  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  continuing  a  description  of  punishment, 
which  they  would  perhaps  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  be  required,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  to  direct  to  be  in- 
flicted. It  appeared  to  us  to  be  repug- 
nant to  all  notions  of  prudence  and  de- 
corum to  expect  a  condemnation  of  the 
law  from  those  who  were  appointed  to 
administer  it.  Not  being  free  to  condenm 
it,  their  commendation,  had  they  com- 
mended it,  would  have  had  no  weight; 
for  what  value  can  attach  to  praise  when 
there  is  no  liberty  to  censure  r  On  those 
grounds  therefore,  and  not  from  the 
slightest  distrust  of  the  soundness  of  their 
judgment,  or  of  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  they  were  capable  of  commu- 
nicating, the  committee,  after  much  deli« 
beration,  determined  that  it  would  be 
unfair  and  unbecoming  to  examine  them. 
With  respect  to  those  learned  persons 
who  have  retired  from  the  judicial  bench, 
they  appeared  to  us  to  be  placed  in  a 
very  di&rent  point  of  view,  and  we  ac^ 
cordingly  desired  the  attendance  of  five 
of  those  learned  individuals,  namely,  lord 
Erskine,  sir  William  Grant,  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  sir  James  Mansfield,  and  sir  Alan 
Chambre.  Circumstances  rendered  the 
attendance  of  lord  Erskine,  air  Vicary 
Gibbs  and  sir  William  Grant  inconve- 
nient ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
those  learned  persons  adhere  to  the  opi- 
nions which  they  have  expressed  on  tne 
subject  in  this  House.  It  also  appeared, 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  sir  James 
Mansfield  and  sir  Ahm  Chambre  to  attend 
the  committee ;  and  as  it  did  not  appear 
that  those  learned  persons  had  formed, 
any  decisive  opinion  on  the  subject  at. 
issue,  the  committee,  in  consonance  to 
their  wishes,  abstained  from  pressing  their 
attendance.  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 
had  the  goodness  voluntarily  to  attend 
Uie  committee,  and  his  evidence  we  con- 
sider to  be  of  very  great  importance;  the 
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House  will  ^rhapiy  therefore,  pardon  me 
if  I  state  briefly  lU  subtstance.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  sir  Archibald  that  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  on  crimes,  not  of 
the  most  atrocious  nature,  renders  prose- 
cutors  reluctant  to  proceed,  witnesHes 
reluctant  to  give  evidence,  and  Juries  re- 
luctant to  convict ;  and,  theren)re,  that 
the  chance  which  a  criminal  has  of  escap- 
ing with  impunity  is  greatly  increased  bv 
the  existence  of  that  punishment  for  such 
crimes.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  against 
treason,  murder,. .arson,  and  crimes  of 
that  description,  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  to  be  continued ;  but  forty  years' 
experience  convinces  him,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  crimes  unattended  with  atrocious 
or  violent  circumstances,  the  existence  of 
that  punishment  is  injurious,  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  community.->-The  next 
class  of  persons  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  experienced  magis- 
trates, who,  engaged  as  they  constantly 
are,  in  the  examination  of  accused  persons 
previously  to  their  committal,  have  more 
direct  access  to  a  knowledj^  of  all  those 
circumstances  of  which  it  is  indispensable 
to  be  informed  in  an  inquiry  of  this  na- 
ture,  than  even  the  judges  of  our  criminal 
courts,  or  any  othe^  description  of  in- 
dividuals. Dr.  Colquhoun,  who  was  for 
27  years  a  police  magistrate,  informed  the 
committee,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  exist- 
ence of  capital  punishment  for  the  crimes 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  frequently  pre- 
vented the  conviction  of  offenders.  In 
that  gentleman's  opinion,  it  is  indispensable 
to  punish  treason,  murder,  arson,  bur- 
glary, ftc  with  death;  but  he  expressed 
his  persuasion,  that  the  public  mind  re- 
volts from  the  infliction  of  that  punish- 
ment in  cases  not  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  violence  or  atrocity.  Dr.  Col- 
quhoun's  evidence  is  confirmed  bv  that 
of  Mr.  Mainwaring,  a  very  intelligent 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
espedallv  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  and 
by  the  clerks  of  the  various  police  offices, 
who  have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  facts.  The  last  declared  to 
the  committee,  that  it  is  a  frequent,  and 
almost  invariable  question  to  them,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  *<  Is  it  a  hanging  matter? 
Can  you  not  reduce  it  below  forty  shil- 
lings r  The  officers  of  the  Old  Bailey 
etated  in  tfieir  tertimony,  that  a  number 
of  bills  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  are  not 
prosecuted  on  aceotmt  of  the  repugnance 
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of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  prosecutors, 
to  the  idea  of  endangering  tne  life  of  a 
fellow-creature.  From  another  class  of 
individuals— the  traders  of  Ldndon  and 
Westminster— the  committee  received  the 
most  important  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. I  must  say,  that  it  is  most  important 
and  satisfactory ;  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
the  present  object,  proceeding  as  it  does 
from  those  who  are  tne  near  and  constant 
observers  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  but  that  it  h  most  important  and 
satisfactory  as  displayinff  a  sound  intelli- 
gence and  a  feeling  of  morality  in  Aat 
valuable  part  of  the  community,  which, 
with  all  my  previous  respect  for  it,  I  own 
I  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  individuals  of  that  descrip- 
tion examined  before  the  committee,  ma- 
nifested as  great  a  degree  of  good  sense, 
as  much  conscientious  consideration,  and  * 
as  sterling  humanity  as  could  be  found  Iq 
an  equal  number  of  men  taken  firom  any 
station  whatever  in  society.  They  showed 
a  reluctance— founded  on  the  most  re« 
spectable  grounds— to  prosecute,  hi  con- 
sequence 6f  the  excessive  severity  of  the 
existing  punishments,  which,  condderinr 
their  situation,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  suflferers,  fh>m  forgery  and  firaud, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  highly  honourable  to 
their  character,  and  through  their  dia- 
racter  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  I 
will  not  go  through  the  evidence  of  those 
persons  (whose  principles  and  conduct 
I  shall  always  remember  with  the  greatest 
pleastn'e),  but  I  will  shortly  describe  thai; 
given  by  one  or  two  of  them,  from  which 
%e  House  may  judge  of  the  rest.  One, 
a  tradesman  in  the  city  of  London,  et^ 
pressed  to  the  committee  his  belief  that 
there  was  not  a  single  shop  firom  ComhiH 
to  Charing-cross,  ^ich  did  not  BuSsr 
fVom  various  depredations,  to  an  extent 
that  no  man  not  conversant  with  the  facts, 
could  imagine.  Yet  this  same  witness  re- 
presented it  to  be  the  unanimous  fbelingf 
of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  that  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  for  those  depreda- 
tions should  be  mitigated,  in  order  that 
th^  delinquents  might  be  punished,  and 
the  suff^erers  be  relieved  from  the  obntftclee 
which  their  humanitv  at  f>resent  inter- 
posed in  the  why  of  obtaining  jiistice. 
Another  excellent  witness,  a  tradesman  in 
Westminster,  who  htt  been  fbr  tirenty 

Jeart  engaged  in  an  extensive  toncem, 
>ld  the  committee,  that  no  porter  had 
ever  been  diithatged  by  him  lor  any  eaus^ 
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but  the  eommtuhm  of  titeft  Some  yeart 
a^Ot  thiB  gentlemaa  brought  a  porter  to 
trial  for  thdl^,  who  was  capitally  couTicted ; 
and  he  dodared  to  the  committee,  that 
the  pain  and  anxiety  whidi  he  and  his 
fiither  felt»  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  royal  mercy  would  be  extended  to  the 
offender,  were  such  as  to  deter  them  ever 
after  ftom  taking  a  similar  step,  and,  to 
induce  them  to  suffer  any  depredation, 
rather  than  a^n  incur  so  melancholy  a 
risk.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  virtue 
of  such  conduct,  as  to  its  godd  sense  and 
prudence,  that  1  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  opinions  which  I 
bare  quoted  are  not  the  opinions  of  vist« 
onaries  and  enthusiasts,  but  the  opinions 
of  rational  individuals,  pursuing  thehr 
business  in  the  way  which  they  think  best 
calculated  to  enmire  success;  and  diey 
distinctly  tell  you,  that  they  believe  tlie 
b^t  security  whidi  the  legislature  could 
devise  for  their  property,  wodd  be  the 
abolition  of  those  sanctions  by  which  it 
has  hitherto  beensoinefibctucdiy  yarded. 
All  the  traders  who  were  examined  by 
the  committee  declared  that  rtiey  spoke 
the  opinion  of  at  least  nine4ent^  cf  their 
acquaintance,  respecting  the  crimes  of 
shoplifting,  stealinff  in  warehouses  above 
the  value  of  fbrty  shilUnst,  a^d,  above  all, 
respecting  the  crime  m  ft^rgery*  'Whh 
reference  to  the  crime  that  I  nave  just 
mentioned,  I  am  anxious  to  dwell  more 
particularly  on  the  evidence  of  two  re*" 
markably  mtdligent  witnesses  examined 
by  the  committee.  The  first  was  Mr. 
Carr,  solicitor  to  the  board  of  excise,  a 
public  officer  of  great  experience,  and 
who  gave  his  testimony  in  a  manner  that 
reflected  the  utmost  credit  Ofi  hi*  under* 
standing.  Besides  the  expression  of  a 
strong  general  opinion  cm  the  subject, 
Mr.  Carr  stated  several  particular  oircum* 
atances  and  cases  highly  deservfng  of 
ittteotion.  Prior  to  the  year  1806,  the 
forgery  of  an  excise  stamp  was  punishable 
only  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  of  dOtf. 
At  that  period  it  was  made  ffelooy.  Mr. 
Carr  deteiled  to  the  committee  a  compa- 
rative statement  of  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions and  eontictiona  for  that  ofllence 
before,  and  the  numlkt  after  it  was  con- 
stituted felony.  During  the  twelve  yearg 
preceding  1808  there  had  been  twenty- 
one  prosecutions,  and  nineteen  convictions ; 
during  the  twelve  years  subsequent  to 
1806,  there  had  been  nhie  prosecutions, 
-and  only^  three  convictiont.  So  much 
^^we  juries  disindined  to  convict  since 


the  oftAce  was  made  capital,  that  althoufffr 
before  that  increase  m  the  severity  of  the 
law  they  had  convicted  in  almost  every 
case  submitted  to  them,  since  its  occur* 
renee  they  had  convicted  in  only  one-third 
of  the  cases  submitted  to  them.  Thia 
fhct  Mr.  Carr  considers,  and  justly  con- 
siders, as  decisif  e  with  respect  to  tne  ge- 
neral principle.  The  House  will  perceive 
that  it  is  not  to  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  prosecutions  tihat  I  advert, 
that  may  be  susceptible  of  varioua  expla- 
nations ;  but  it  is  to  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  convictions,  as  compared  widi 
the  number  of  prosecutions ;  a  circum- 
stance which  it  must  be  generally  admitted 
i»  attributable  only  to  the  increased 
severity  of  the  law.  Mr.  Carr  mentioned; 
to  the  committee  another  mteresting  and 
important finst,  namely,. that  hi  his  profes- 
sional intercourse  with  fraudulent  traders^ 
he  had  always  found  them  desirous  of 
heavy  penalties,  because  they  believed 
that  such  pendties  would  not  he  enforced. 
They  dreaded  moderate  penaltieir,  because 
they  believed  that  such  penalties  would 
be  enforced.^Of  these  facte  a  atiU  more 
strikimr  proof  exists  in  the  evidence  of 
the  other  witness  to  whom  t  have  alluded 
—evidence  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
be  heard  by  the  House  witti  great  interest; 
It  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Jkmes  Harmer, 
the  solicitor  in  Crown  prosecutions  at  the 
OM  Bailey,  who,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  practice,  has  had  professional  and 
confictential  intercourse  with  more  thanf 
2,000  persons  brought  to  trial  in  that 
court,  and  who  roust  therefore  be  as  fli- 
miliar  with  the  causes  of  crime,  with  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  delinquents,  with  the 
temptations  which  allure  them  to  the 
commission  of  ofifence,  and  the  puuidi- 
iHenti  calculated  to  deter  them  fVom  it,  as 
any  msm  living.  And,  Sir,  I  beg  to  add 
mjr  conviction  to  that  of  the  whole  com- 
nnttee,  that  a  witness  of  so  much  lodg- 
ment and  mtelligenee,  tft  who  exhibits 
such  evident  mimes  of  a  conscietitious  and 
humane  character,  has  seldom  appeared 
belbre  any  assemfbly.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult ibr  me  to  imagine  the  evidence  of 
any  witnett  on  this  hiterestlng  subject 
entitled  to  greater  weight  than  that  of 
Mr.  Harmer.  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Harmer  said— and  I  repeat,  that  this 
gentieman^s  testimotiy  is  peculiarly  de- 
serving the  attention  of  hon.  gentlemen, 
who  call  those  who  think  with  me  on  thia 
c(Ubject  visionaries^-that  he  knew  man/ 
persons  who  bad  suffered  cinm&grMf 
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from  acts  of  larceny  and  forgery,  but  who  i 
had  declined  proeecution,  lest  the  delin-  I 
quentSy  if  convicted,  should  be  punished 
with  death ;  that  he  had  frequently  ob- 
served the  same  disinclination  to  serve  as 
jurors,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  and 
inducing  individuals  to  bribe  the  sum- 
moning officer  to  leave  them  out  of  his 
list ;  that  he  had  repeatedly  known  juries, 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  capital 
punishments,  acquit  in  minor  cases,  espe- 
cially in  forgenes,  where  the  proof  of 
guilt  was  irrefragable ;  that  old  and  pro* 
fessed  thieves  who  were  aware  of  thb 
feeling  on  the  part  of  juries,  had  oflen 
told  him,  with  the  sagacity  and  sharpness 
prompted  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
uterest,  that  they  were  desirous  to  be 
prosecuted  capitaUy,  as  affording  them 
the  probable  means  of  escaping  with 
entire  impunity.  If  so,  Sir,  if  our  present 
laws  afford  security  to  the  enemies  of 
society,  they  must  be  pregnant  with 
insecurity  and  danser  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  ^ood  members  of  society. 
In  the  continuation  of  his  evidence  before 
the  committee,  Mr.  Harmer  declares  it 
as  his  decided  opinion,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  already  stated,  that  the 
present  numerous  enactments  for  taking 
away  buman  life  were  inadequate  to  the 
repression  of  crime.  To  the  admirable 
passage  which  follows,  and  which.exhibits 
m  a  brilliant  point  of  view  this  gentleman's 
sound  judgment,  humane  feeling,  and 
(which  is  certainly  of  comparative  unim- 
portance) powers  of  composition,  I  beg 
the  attention  of  the  House.  <<  If  I  were 
asked,*'  said  Mr.  Harmer,  <<  what  de- 
scription of  punishments  would  in  ray 
opinion  be  productive  of  benefit,  I  would 
answer,  sucn  as  might  force  the  delinquent 
into  a  course  of  discipline  totally  opposite 
to  his  habits.  Idleness  is  assuredly  a  part 
of  his  character,  which  industry  would 
counteract.  Set  him  to  labour.  He  is 
probably  debauched,  and  abstinence 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  his  mind 
and  his  body.  Apply  it.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  aissolute  companions, 
separation  from  whom  would  essentially 
ameliorate  him.  Keep  him  in  solitude. 
He  has  hitherto  rioted  in  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  action.  I  propose  that  he 
sliould  be  subjected  to  restraint,  and  the 
observance  of  proper  decorum.  Were 
these  or  similar  suggestions  attended  to, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
criminal  offenders  would  soon  be  consi- 
derably reduced"  [Hear,  hearJJ.     Mr. 
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Harmer  further  states,  that  be  has  fte-. 
quently  seen  juries  reduce  the  estimated 
value  of  the  thing  stolen  in  order  to 
screen  the  prisoner  from  capital  punisb* 
ment ;  that  no  reluctance  appears  to  exist 
in  the  public  mind  to  see  the  punishment 
of  deatn  inflicted  for  crimes  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  atrocity  and  vio- 
lence; but  that  those  who  suffer  death 
for  offences  of  a  less  aggravated  descrip- 
tion, are  consoled  by  the  public  sympathy; 
and  that  thus  the  public  feeling  is  excited 
against  the  whole  code  of  our  crimiiml 
law*  Sir,  all  these  judicious  observations 
apply  to  persons  whose  punishment  de- 
pends on  the  value  of , the  property  which 
they  have  stolen.  In  those  cases,  how- 
ever, there  are  easy  means  of  evading  the 
law,  and  especially  by  undervaluing  that 
property.      In    cases    of  forgery,    that 

Practice  cannot,  however,  be  resorted  to* 
am  sure  the  House  would  listen  with 
attention  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  crime  of  forgery,  for  it  proceeds 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  city  of  London; 
but  I  will  at  present  content  myself  with 
a  very  abridged  statement  of  its  substance. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  the  banker,  a  member 
of  this  House,  stated  to  the  committee, 
that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  prosecution 
for  forgery  having  been  relinquished  on 
account  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  have  been 
carried  to  conviction  had  the  punishment 
for  that  crime  been  of  a  less  severe 
description.  Mr.  Bamett,  the  banker, 
also  a  member  of  this  House,  declared  to 
the  committee  his  conviction  that  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  for 
forgery  tended  so  materially  to  diminish 
the  number  of  prosecutions  for^  that 
offence,  that  he  believed  the  majority  of, 
private  forgeries  passed  unpunished.  Mr* . 
Edward  Forster,  amidst  other  valuable 
information,  stated  a  single  occurrence, 
namely,  that  in  an  instance  of  forgery 
with  which  he  was  acauainted,  a  friend  of 
the  prisoner's  contrivea,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  prosecutor,  who  was  averse  to  con- 
viction,  to  seize  the  forged  check,  and  to 
throw  it  in  the  fire.  Mr.  Forster  also 
said,  that  he  believed  half  the  private 
forgeries  passed  unpunished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  the  capital 
punishment.  Mr.  Fry,  a  banker,  likewise 
described  four  remarkable  cases  of  this 
sort;  and  declared  to  the  committee,  that^ 
he  should  consider  his  property  to  be. 
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much  more  secure  were  the  severity  of 
the  present  punishment  for  forgery  miti- 
gated. Mr.  Samuel  Hoare's  evidence  was 
also  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
House.  That  gentleman  informed  the 
committee,  that  in  most  cases  in  which 
the  life  of  a  prisoner  was  endangered,  he 
observed,  that  there  was  great  reluctance 
to  prosecute,  but  in  a  case  of  forgery 
more  than  in  any  other ;  and  that,  instead 
of  thinking  that  the  security  of  property 
would  be  diminished  by  a  mitigation  of 
punishment,  he  was  persuaded  it  would 
be  increased.  Mr.  Goldsmid,  the  broker 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  declared  that  he 
knew  many  hundred  instances,  in  which 
the  capital  punishment  had  prevented 
prosecutions  for  forgery. 

Sir,  1  will  not  fatigue  the  House  by  any 
further  details  of  this  nature.  When  the 
report  comes  to  be  printed,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  evidence  which  it  contains 
will  be  read  with  no  ordinary  interest.  I 
shall  now,  therefore,  close  the  observa- 
tions with  which  I  have  troubled  the 
House,  by  merely  stating  the  general  in- 
structions which  I  have  received  from  the 
committee.'  The  committee  desire  that 
I  will  propose  the  introduction  of  two 
distinct  bills.  Tlie  one,  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  35,  or  perhaps  rather  more 
capital  felonies.  The  other,  a  bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  existing  laws 
respecting  forgery ;  to  bring  them  all  into 
one  statute,  and  to  make  such  amend- 
ments as  may  seem  expedient.  I  proceed 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  proposed 
amendments.  And  here  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  besides  the  general  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  there  are  other  consi- 
derations—considerations of  polic]^  of  a 
very  erave  nature— which  ought  to  induce 
the  House  to  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  laws  respecting  forgery  as  an  impe- 
rative duty.  Parliament  has  recently 
adopted  a  most  important,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  highly  beneficial  measure ;  a  mea- 
sure which  I  trust  no  temptation  or 
occurrence  will  ever  induce  it  to  repeal. 
It  has  pledged  itself  to  return  to  the 
ancient  standard  of  our  currency— ^to  that 
intrinsically  valuable  standard,  which  so 
long  existed  in  this  country,  in  common 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  pledged  itself  to  abandon 
.—what  I  trust  will  never  under  any  cir- 
cuinstances  be  re-adopted— a  system, 
which,  however  it  might  be  excused  by 
tbt  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  time  at 
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which  it  was  taken,  is  acknowledged  br 
every  body  to  be  inconsistent  with  au 
those  principles  on  which  the  permanent 
well-being  of  society  depends.  In  doing 
this,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  dissemble 
from  ourselves  that  we  are  taking  a  step, 
which,  however  beneficial  on  the  whole, 
must  be  attended  with  partial  danger,  with 
considerable  sacrifices,  with  serious  injury 
to  Individuals.  Under  the  agitating  cir- 
cumstances necessarily  consequent  on  so 
great  a  chanee,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  policy  ofparliament  to  give  character 
and  popularity  to  the  change  itself,  by 
removing  from  the  laws  which  regulate 
our  paper  currency  the  odious  imputatioa 
of  a  sanguinary  character,  which  the  ex- 
ecution of  those  laws  has  but  too  fire- 
(juently  warranted.  In  my  opinion,  par- 
liament ought  to  render  the  measure  it  it 
about  to  adopt  as  acceptable  to  the 
public  a^  it  can.  This  seems  to  me,  to  be 
also  expedient  for  the  sake  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  has  of  late  been  charged, 
and  perhaps  unjustly,  with  conduct  not 
altogether  reconcilable  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  or  at  least  of  humanity.  Sir, 
it  IS  most  desirable,  that  all  these  things 
should,  if  possible,  be  forgotten.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  thsy  should  be  im- 
puted to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and 
be  dismissed  from  men's  minds.  Sincerely 
do  I  wish  that  the  Bank  of  England  may 
continue  the  inspectors  of  our  domestic 
circulation ;  and  that  they  may  continue 
to  afford  aid  to  government,  if  government 
should  need  their  assistance ;  and  there- 
fore do  I  also  wish,  that  we  may  signalize 
the  great  change  which  is  about  to  take 
place,  by  such  alterations  In  the  law  at 
may  restore  to  the  Bank,  and  to  all  con- 
nected with  recent  events  of  a  financid 
nature,  the  character  which  hat  at  least 
been  so  seriously  endangered.  Sir,  iha 
amendments  in  the  law  proposed  by  the 
committee  are  founded  on  this  principle. 
It  appears  to  them,  that  as  long  as  the 
small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Englanid  con- 
tinue in  circulation,  forming  as  they  do  a 
great  portion  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  rieht  to  place  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  metallic  currency 
of  the  same  value.  With  great  pain  and 
reluctance,  therefore,  the  committee  re- 
commend, that  the  actual  forgers  of  those 
notes  shall  continue  subject  to  capital 
punishment*  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  suggest  that  it  may  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  parliament  to  Inquire 
iuto  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  sug* 
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i;«8lion  of  the  coomiissioaers  appointed  to 
•xamine  into  tbe  means  of  preventing  the 
forgery  of  bank  note8»  to  offer  an 
unusually  high  reward  for  the  detection  of 
the  actual  forgers  of  those  notes.  There 
does  not  i^pear  to  me  to  be  any  danger 
in  this  proposition.  No  jury  will  convictp^ 
no  jury  ought  to  convict — on  the  evidence 
of  informers  alone.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
can  be  pronounced  only  on  the  discovery 
of  the  materials  and  implements  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  illegitimate  manufac- 
ture. I  repeat  that  no  jury  will  convict 
on  the  evidence  of  an  informer,  without 
these  corroborating  circumstances.  With 
respect  to  the  utterer  of  forged  notes,  it 
is  pn^sed  b;^  the  committee  to  lighten 
the  law.  It  is  proposed  to  punish  the 
first  oBeoce  either  with  transportation  or 
with  hard  labour,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge;  but  to  place  the  offender  on  tlie 
aecood  or  third  offence  on  the  footing  of 
the  common  utterer  of  money,  prose- 
cutable capitally;  leaving  it,  however, 
open  to  the  jurosecutor,  to  prosecute  if  be 
shall  think  nt  as  for  a  first  offence.  It  is 
not  proposed  bjr  the  conunittee  to  make 
any  change  with  respect  to  the  person 
found  in  possession  of  forged  notes,  ex- 
cept that  it  diall  be  lefl  to  the  discretion 
pf  the  judge,  whether  to  subject  him  to 
imprisonment,  or  to  hard  labour. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  measures  which  I 
am  instructed  by  the  committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House.  1  will  close  my  ob- 
servations by  endeavouring  to  describe 
what  appears  to  me,  from  the  evidence 
before  the  committee,  and  from  other 
sources,  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
public  on  this  interesting  and  important 
fubject*  The  number  of  the  petitioners 
whose  petitions  are  on  our  table,  prsymg 
for  a  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law, 
^ceeds  1^000.  We  have  besides,  the 
petitions  of  the  corporations  of  London, 
of  Norwich,  of  Portsmouth,  8t(u  We 
have  the  petitions  of  numerous  grand 
juries,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  cbrgy. 
But  the  petition  from  the  citv  of  Lon£>n 
alone,  speakmg,  as  it  does,  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  metropolis, 
conveys  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons  than  those  I 
have  already  mentioned.  All  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  examined  before 
the  committee  concur  in  declaring  that 
tbeseverity  of  thelaw  oi^^ht  to  be  miti- 
gated, and  that  such  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  roigority  of  those  with  whom  the^ 
ace  acquainted.    It  is  the  deliberate  opi- 
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nion  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  no  po^ 
pular  clamour,  likely  to  subside  with  the 
temporary  cause  which  gives  it  voice.  It 
is  the  well-grounded  persuasion  of  that 
numerous  and  respectaole  class  of  society, 
to  the  soundness  of  whose  sentiments  I 
have  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  to  do 
justice.  It  is  the  decided  conviction  of 
all,  that  it  is  impossible  to  execute  the 
laws  as  they  stand  at  present  on  our  Statute 
book ;  and  I  am  therefore  justified  in  as- 
serting, that  there  can  by  no  possibility 
be  any  subject  to  which  a  wise  legislature 
ought  more  speedily  or  more  mtensely 
to  direct  its  attention.  Sir,  I  move  you 
that  the  report  be  printed  [Loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear!  followed  this  speech,  which, 
during  its  dehvery,  was  listened  to  by  the 
House  with  profound  attention]. 
The  Beport  was  ordered  to  be  printed* 

Loan  £.  FiTzasBALn's  Bill.]  A 
message  from  the  Lords  announced,  that 
their  lordships  had  passed  a  bill  reversing 
the  attainder  on  the  late  lord  £.  Fitz« 
^erald. 

Lord  Castlereaghf  in  rising  to  propose 
that  the  House  should  agree  to  this  mea- 
sure without  deUiy,  expressed  the  gratifi- 
cation which  he  knew  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual in  the  exercise  of  regal  authority 
in  this  country  experienced  at  exercising 
the  present  graciotis  perogative  of  sove- 
reignty. It  was  highly  gratifying  to  those 
who  were  connected  wiw  that  part  of  the 
empire  to  which  the  measure  especially 
referred,  to  contemplate  that  tranquil 
state  which  rendered  the  present  proposi- 
tion so  advisable.  He  repeated,  that  it 
was  highly  gratifying  to  the  illustrious  re- 
presentative of  the  sovereign  to  consult,, 
b  V  this  act,  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  which  the  empire 
could  boast;  and  to  him  (lord  C.)  who, 
in  his  official  character  in  Ireland,  bad 
been  the  painful  witness  of  the  circum- 
stances  out  of  which  the  proceeding  that 
the  proposed  bill  went  to  overturn  arose, 
it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  be  the  ' 
humble  instrument  of  proposing  to  the 
House  a  measufe,  the  adoption  of  whidi 
would,  he  trusted,  assist  in  the  consum- 
mation of  that  for  which  evecy  good  and 
honest  piiod  must  wish^the  oblivion  pi 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  neces- 
sity for  it  originated. 

Lord  W.  Fitasg^rald  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  ms  sense  of  this  gracioua 
act  on  the  part  of  his  royal  highness.  11 
was  a  truly  gracious  w^d  noble  ac^  coi>* 
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ferriog  tbe  highest  oUiMtion  on  thoie 
who  were  connected  wiui  the  objects  of 
it.  He  could  not  sit  down  without  ac* 
koowledging  the  kind  and  liberal  manner 
in  which  ministers  had  carried  into  eSect 
the  commands  of  their  royal  master. 

Sir  F.  Bwrdeii  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  on  the  mtroduction  of 
the  present  billy  which  he  characterised 
as  an  act,  which  although  one  of  justice, 
yet  evinced  a  magnanimous  feeling  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Prince  Regent,  that  entitled 
im  to  the  warmest  attachment  and  grati- 
tude [HeaTi  hear!]. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  also  expressed  his 
unequivocal  approbation  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  and  second 
tune. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday^  July  7« 

iMSOLVtKT  Debtors  Bill.]  Lord 
Auckland^  in  consequence  of  its  being 
imposaibloy  at  thai  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, to  come  to  any  agreement  respecting 
the  provisions  in  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Bill,  moved  to  postpone  it  for  three 
months,  statine  that  he  ihould  sive  hb 
support  to  the  bill  which  it  was  understood 
would  be  sent  up  from  the  other  House, 
for  continuing^  tor  a  limited  time,  the  old 
Insolvent  act. 

After  a  few  words  firom  lord  Redesdate 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
fVedneidayp  July  7« 

Camklvord  Elbotiom.]  Mr.  D.  W. 
Haroeyt  after  statins  that  he  thought 
tome  further  inquiry  relative  to  the  borough 
of  Camelford  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  of  two  committees,  and  that 
there  weold  not  be  time  in  the  present 
session  to  pursue  and  complete  that  in- 
quiry, moved  a  resolution  that  the  House 
would  renew  the  investigation,  early  in  the 
next  session,  and  that  the  Speaker  should 
Bot  issue  his  writ  for  a  new  election  until 
1 0  days  after  the  next  meeting  ofthe  House. 

Mr.  Primroie  argued  against  the  reso* 
kition,  contending  that  Uie  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hdkt  put  an  end  to  all  imputation 
upon  the  two  sitting  members,  and  in  a 
great  de^ee  relieved  the  borough  from 
the  gcnml  charge  of  corruption.  He 
SBOved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  report 

(VOL.  XL,) 


ofthe  committee  be  sow  takan  inta  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Tremayne  thought  that  die  special 
report  of  the  select  committee  was  fully 
warranted  by  the  evidence,  and  that  thle 
two  sitting  members  had  been  brought 
within  the  49th  Geo.  Srd :  if  the  evidence 
against  them  was  circumstantial,  it  was 
because  Mr.  Hallet  and  Mr.  Harvey  had 
kept  out  of  the  way. 

Lord  Ebringjton  said,  that  if  ever  diere 
waa  a  case  in  which  the  House  was  bound 
to  interfere,  either  from  a  regard  to  its 
own  consistency,  or  for  carrying  into 
efi^ct  that  most  moderate  species  of  reform 
which  so  many  members  of  it  (though 
hostile  to  any  general  measure)  had  exp 
pressed  themselves  anxious  to  have  adopt- 
ed, be  did  not  see  how  they  could  ovoid 
ptirsuiag  the  same  coursoi  in  the  instanoa 
of  Camelford,  which  they  had  with  r& 
spect  to  other  boroughs,  wherein  the  asma 
practices  had  been  detected.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  at  Penryn,  which  the 
House  had  so  justly  visited  with  its  con- 
demnation, the  report  of  the  committee 
had  been  confined  to  a  few  cases  of  indi- 
vidual bribery ;  whereas  here,  we  have  the 
collective  sentiments  of  two  committees 
in  the  same  session— the  former,  as  to  the 
general  corruption  of  the  borough,  and 
the  latter,  as  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
the  pHncipal  actors  in  these  disgraceful 
scenes.  His  hon.  friend  hadargu^,  that 
because  Mr.  Hallet  had  stated  in  evidence, 
that  his  corrupt  proposal  to  the  electors 
of  Camelford  had  not  been  accepted,  it 
was  therefore  to  be  presuaied  that  they 
were  altogether  hinocent;  ft>r  his  own 
part,  he  could  draw  no  such  conclusion, 
nor,  when  he  Considered  the  very  suspi- 
cious circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Hallett  came  before  them,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  given  that  evidence, 
could  he  place  any  great  reUance  on  his 
testimony  in  this  case.  He  thought  the 
House  could  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to 
the  necessity  of  withholdfng  ifae  writ  till 
next  session,  that  we  might  then  effectu- 
ally prosecute  that  inquiry  which  the  fecta 
before  us  so  imperiously  called  for. 

Lord  Normanby  expressed  his  decided 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lard  with  regard  to  tiiepr<^raety  of  traas- 
ferring  the  right  of  voting  from  boroughs 
convicted  of  general  corruption,  for  he 
could  not  conceive  the  justice  of  still 
leaviaa  the  right  of  voting  to  those  who 
had  abused  that  right  1^  the  grossest 
corruption,  which  must  be  the  case  ac- 
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cording  to  Uie  system  of  merely  extendmg 
that  right  to  the  adjoioing  hundreds* 

Mr.  Gurney  said,  he  had  heard  the 
latter  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  did  hope  if  these 
boroughs  were  disfranchised,  that  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  would  take  their 
place  in  the  representation,  and  not  the 
adjacent  hundreds.  Perhaps  there  could 
be  no  instance  in  which  this  hundred  sys- 
tern  would  appear  more  strikingly  absurd 
than  this  of  Camelford.  Camdford  was 
made  a  free  borough  by  Richard,  king  of 
the  Romans,  in  1259;  It  is  not  even  a 
parish :  Lanteglos,  the  parish  in  which  it 
M  situate,  contains,  by  the  last  population 
returns,  only  1,100  inhabitants.  U  never 
eent  members  to  parlianoent  till  the  last 
year  of  Edward  6th,  when  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  being  in  the  Crown,  and  the 
Coiamons  having  refused  to  pass  the  bills 
of  attainder  against  the  adherents  of  So- 
merset, Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
dissolved  the  parliament,  sent  a  circular 
to  the  sherifi,  stating  whom  they  were  to 
return,  and  first  summoned  nine  Cornish 
boroughs,  of  which  Camelford  was  one,  the 
mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  ten  freemen 
being  the  only  voters;  and  Camelford, 
now  before  the  House  a  second  time  the 
same  session,  is  situated  in  a  hundred, 
which  includes  another  borough  of  the 
like  description,  whilst  there  are  eight  bo* 
rouahs  in  tne  three  hundreds  adjoining.  He 
could  hardly  avoid  the  remark,  that  the 
House  had  been  referred  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  as  the  purest  period  of 
our  parliamentary  history,  whilst,  in  fact, 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  still  remaining  in 
the  Crown,  queen  Elizabeth  summoned 
seven  more  Cornish  boroughs,  in  addition 
to  those  first  receiving  precepts  under  Ed« 
irard  6th,  making  part  of  Si  boroughs,|added 
to  the  representation  during  her  reign,  and 
every  one  boroughs  of  nomination.  Now, 
the  first  precedent  of  throwing  a  borough 
to  the  hundreds  bein^so  extremely  modern, 
as  well  as  so  perfectly  anomalous,  and  the 
introduction  of  important  places  to  the 
right  of  fumishine  representatives  to  par- 
liament supported  by  so  long  a  series  of 
precedents,  as,  for  example,  the  Welsh 
counties  and  tgwns  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
8th ;  Durham  so  late  as  that  of  Charles 
2nd*— 

Lord  Castiereagh  here  rose  to  order, 
remarking  that  the  question  into  which 
the  hon.  member  was  entering,  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  discussion,  and  in  order  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  really  honajide^  he 
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recommended  the  postponement  of  its 
further  progress  imtil  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  he  must  confess  that  he 
had  been  considerablyoutof  order  in  allud- 
ing to  what  had  passed  in  former  debates ; 
but  if  any  more  of  these  boroughs  were  to 
be  disfranchised,  he  did  consider  the  subse- 
quent  proceedings  of  the  Houseof  such  ex- 
treme importance,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  that  he  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  hope  that  the  course  would  be  takea 
which,  in  his  mind,  could  alone  lead  to  any 
advantage,  and  the  only  one  defensible  on 
any  ground  either  of  reason,  or  ancieot 
precedent. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Harvey 
were  then  agreed  to. 

Insolvent  Debtors  Bill.]  Mr. 
Ahercromlty  rose  to  obtain  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
act  now  in  existence  for  a  limited  term. 
The  House  was  aware,  that  the  new  bill, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  its  own  ap- 
pointment, and  approved  after  long  and 
repeated  discussions,  by  the  House  itself, 
had  been  rejected  in  another  pkice.  The 
general  principle  of  that  bill  was  one  for 
rendering  the  administration  of  justice 
with  respect  to  insolvent  debtors  analogous 
to  that  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  In  the  circum- 
stances, however,  under  which  the  House 
was  now  placed,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
the  most  advisable  course  which  could  be 
pursued  was,  to  pass  a  short  bill,  extend- 
mg the  duration  of  the  present  act  till  the 
expiration  of  three  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session.  The  ge- 
neral object  appeared  to  him  so  manifestly 
desirable,  the  evil  of  overflowing  gaols  and 
the  demands  of  humanity  and  justice  so 
obvious,  that  he  could  not  doubt  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  House.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
for  continuing,  during  a  limited  period, 
the  acts  of  the  5Srd,  54th,  and  56th  of  his 
present  majesty,  relative  to  the  law  of  In- 
solvent Debtors. 

Sir  IV.  Curtis  feared,  that  too  many 
persons  already  in  gaol  were  there  as  vo- 
luntary inhabitants,  and  thought  it  would 
be  much  more  expedient  to  let  the  present 
act  die  a  natural  death. 

Mr.  JVaithman  conceived  that  no  groimd 
whatever  had  been  laid  for  the  courie 
proposed.  The  committee  that  sat  during 
the  present  session,  had  received  evidence 
which  clearly  established  all  the  griev- 
ances complained  of  in  the  various  peti- 
tions whicn  had  been  presented  to  the 
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H<liise.  H«  felt  ttUtfiedtdiat  the  authors 
of  the  rejected  bill  were  the  best  friends 
to  the  unfortuBate  debtor ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  resist  the  course 
of  legislation  which  it  was  now  attempted 
to  introduce. 

Lord  Castiereagh  said,  that  when  he 
found  that  if  no  new  law  could  be  per* 
fected,  the  conseauence  must  be  a  return 
to  the  old,  with  ail  .its  acknowledged  in- 
convenienees,  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
give  his  support  to  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  declared,  that  he  felt  a  liule 
sore  at  the  manner  in  which  the  old  law 
had  been  treated,  nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  assigned  for  renewing  the 
present  act.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
however,  he  should  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  declared  his  aversion  to 
any  continuance  of  the  existing  law.  Par- 
liament  had  temporised  too  long  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  should  certainly  prefer  a 
return  for  a  limited  time  to  the  old  system. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Omkm  disapproved  of 
any  adjournment  till  some  understanding 
on*  this  subject  had  been  come  to  with  the 
other  House. 

Lord  Ebringtony  though  he  regretted 
to  oppose  what  was  intended  as  an  act  of 
grace  to  many  unfortunate  individuals, 
yet  could  not  but  complain  of  such  a  pro- 
position as  this,  after  the  numerous  peti- 
tions, showing  the  gross  svstem  of  fraud 
and  abuse  produced  by  the  operation  of 
thin  bill.  To  remedy  these  evils,  a  mea* 
sure  had  been  framed  by  the  labours  of 
a  most  industrious  and  effective  com- 
mittee, which  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
contending  interests  and  opinions  of  all 
parties  aflfected  by  it ;  but  which,  afWr  re- 
ceiving the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
that  House,  was  now  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  because  at  that  period  of  t^ 
session,  they  could  not  afford  sufficient 
time  for  its  discussion.  And  under  these 
circumstances,  we  were  invited  to  renew 
the  former  act,  stigmatized  as  it  was  by 
the  complaints  of  our  constituents,  and 
by  our  own  recorded  opinion  of  its  mis- 
chief and  absurdity.  As  to  the  objection 
about  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  court, 
he  thought  it  would  be  much  more  expe- 
dient to  bring  in  a  specific  bill  to  guard 
those  funds,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  law 
till  next  session. 

Mr.  Courtenau  was  strongly  disposed 
to  concur  with  tne  sentiments  of  his  noble 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  It  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  evil  conse* 
qunoes  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood« 


Sir  JawM  Mackmioih  considered  the 
present  measure  the  best,  under  existing 
circumstances,  that  could  be  suggested 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  *The  wish  of  the  public  was, 
either  that  the  present  law  should  be 
amended,  or  that  a  new  one  should  be 
enacted ;  but  they  did  not  expect  that  this 
was  to  be  done  in  a  day.  Sufficient  time 
must  be  allowed  to  enable  the  legislature 
to  give  effect  to  this  wish;  and  Uiat  time, 
the  measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  calculated  to  afford.  If  we  once  got 
under  the  operation  of  the  old  law,  we 
should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  revert 
to  that  principle  which  constituted  the 
best  part  of  the  present  act— the  cessio 
hanorum*  At  present  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  debtors,  who  had  been  led 
to  expect  liberation  under  the  act ;  and 
there  was,  therefore,  a  sort  of  parliament 
tary  pledge  that  these  expectations  should 
not  be  disappointed.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  observing,  that  in  his  opmion 
the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  look^  too 
little  to  property,  and  too  much  to  the 
person. 

Sir  A.  WUson  said,  that  the  measure  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  met  with  his 
entire  approbation. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
House  divided :  Ayes,  80;  Noes,  26.  A 
bill  was  then  brought  in,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  go  through  the  several  stages, 
and  passed. 

Slave  Tbadb.1  MuWUberforce  uXd^ 
that  the  object  of  his  present  motion  was, 
that  the  efforts  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
should  be  renewed  with  tnose  foreign 
powers  that  had  formerly  carried  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  had  passed  laws  for  abo- 
lishing that  trade,  in  order  to  induce  those 
powers  to  take  measures  for  the  more 
effectually  carrying  the  abolition  into 
execution.  In  consequence  of  the  com- 
munications made  by  his  noble  friend 
(Castlereagh)  to  the  powers  assembled 
at  Vienna,  one  of  the  most  forcible  de- 
clarations ever  penned  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  the  great  powers  at  Vienna, 
denouncing  the  African  slave  trade,  as 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  practical  evils 
that  ever  existed.  There  was  now  but 
one  single  power,  Portugal,  which  had 
not  declarea  the  slave  trade  a  mass  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  and  fixed  a  definite, 
time  for  the  termination  of  that  trade. 
Spain  had  abolished  it  absolutely  to 
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the  north  of  the  liiiey  and  £xod  a  pe- 
riod for  its  termmation  to  the  oouth 
ci  the  line.  So  that  Portugal  alone 
had  not  fixed  a  period  when  the  tla?a 
trade  should  absolutely  terminate.  With 
respect  to  the  trade,  be  regretted  to  say, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  laws 
passed  in  several  countries  for  its  abo- 
lition,  it  was  still  carried  on — it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  sweep  away  at  once 
that  incurable  race  of  free-booters  who 
infested  Africa.  The  persons  carrying  on 
the  trade  were  of  all  nations,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
American?*  But  at  length  a  system  of 
international  policy  had  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  this  lubject,  so  that  it  was 
ta  be  hiaped  those  persons  would  not  be 
able  to  esome  the  punisbmeat  they  de- 
served.  Unnappily,  however,  two  great 
powers  had  hitherto  refiased  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements,  and  he  could  not  but 
reffret  that  these  powers  had  not  of  them- 
aehrca  taken  measurea  for  renderine  the 
abolidon  of  the  trade  efiectual.  Itgneved 
faim  to  think  that  a  gveat  and  ^ig^-minded 
people,  a  nation  of  cavaliers  like  the 
FVeoch,  shooUt  refbse'  to  take  the  proper 
measures  £or.  putting  an  end  to  this  trade ; 
while  we,  who  had  been  called  a  shop- 
keeping  nation,  had  given  up  the  trade, 
it  was  not  a  little  surprising  ttiat  it  should 
be  taken  up  by  a  htgn-mtoded  nation,  who 
had  never  been  considered  in  anj  great 
degree  as  possessing  a  commercial  cha- 
racter, and  most  of  all,  that  they  should 
think  of  assuming  that  character,  in  the 
instance  of  a  trsjBc  like  this.  Surdy  a 
few  predatory  men  would  not  be  su&red 
to  injure  the  character  of  a  great  country. 
With  regard  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  was  still  more  hurt  that  they 
did  not  take  efiectual  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  trade.  They  were  the  nrst  to  de- 
clare that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abo- 
lished. As  soon  as  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution admitted  of  it,  they  passed  a  law 
for  the  abolition.  Many  atatea  of  the 
Union  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade;  but 
unfortunately,  there  were  other  parts 
where  a  similar  wish  was  not  so  generally 
prevalent,  and  which  would  not  consent 
to  measures  for  rendering  thia  abolition 
effectual.  The  Congress,  however,  had 
lately  passed  a  law  on  the  subject,  ap- 
pointing a  lar^  naral  force,  and  giving  a 
bounty  for  bnoging  in  ships  engaged  in 
the  timde.  Ke  trusted  that  the  United 
Sutef.  would  piof  ktm  for  the  praotaeil 
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exeeution  of  their  beBOVoleot  ioteDCioM» 
as  parts  of  Africa  were  in  a  way  to  ahow 
what  tlie  friends  of  Africa  always  assert* 
ed,  that  but  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  had  been  placed  the  geniius 
and  temper  of  the  inhabitants  would  have 
secured  them  a  progress  in  civiliaatioa 
equal  to  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
much  calumniated  colony  of  Sierra  Leoite, 
now  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  flourish- 
ing settlement:  S,000  children  were  in 
a  course  of  instruction,  and  8  or  9,000 
free  blacks  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  He  was  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  best  means  of  inducing 
other  countries  to  make  efforts  for  the 
final  abolition  of  this  trade,  was,  to  show 
them  how  much  we  had  at  heart  to  afford 
Africa  reparation  for  the  injury  she  had 
suffdred  at  our  hands.  It  was  only  because 
it  was  supposed  that  the  victory  was  gained 
that  the  country  was  quiet ;  if  they  knew 
that  the  contrary  was  tne  faet,  they  would 
ahow  that  they  did  not  feel  in  tms  great 
cause  less  earnestly. — The  hon.  member 
concluded  by  moving, 

^  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  assure  his  royal  highness,  that  we  ao* 
knowledge,  with  becoming  thankfulnessy 
the  sealous  and  persevering  efforts  which, 
in  conformity  with  former  addresses  of 
this  House,  his  royal  highness  has  made 
for  accomplishing  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  all  the  foreign 
powers  whose  subjects  had  hitherto  been 
engaged  in  it : — That  we  also  congratulate 
his  Royal  Highness  on  the  auocesa  with 
which  his  efforts  have  been  already  at- 
tended ;  that  guilty  traffic  having  been  de- 
clared, by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  assembled  in  Con- 
gress, to  be  *  repugnant  to  the  prinoiplea 
of  humanity  and  of  universal  morality :'— » 
That,  consequently,  on  this  declaration, 
all  the  states,  whose  subjects  were  for* 
merly  concerned  in  this  criminal  traffic, 
have^.since  prohibited  it ;  the  greater  part 
absolutely  and  entirely ;  some  for  a  time, 
partially^  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Afirica  only  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
line :  of  the  two  states  which  still  tolerate 
the  traffic,  one  will  soon  cease  to  be  thus 
distinguished ;  the  period  which  Spain  has 
solemnly  fixed  for  the  total  abolition  oi 
the  trade  being  near  at  hand :  one  power 
alone  lias  hitherto  forborne  to  speeifr  any 
period  when  the  traffic  shall  be  absolutely 
abandoned:— That  the  United  Stales,  of 
Ameriea  wer»  honooraWy  disttogoiabe^ 
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at  the  first  whiA  proBounced  the  con- 
demnation of  this  guilty  traffic;  and  that 
they  have  since  successively  passed  various 
laws  for  carrying  their  prohibition  into 
effect :  That,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  bat 
hear  with  feelings  of  deep  regvet,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  condemnation 
of  the  crime  by  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, there  is  reason  to  lear  that  the  mea* 
sures  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted 
for  actually  suppressing  these  crimes  are 
not  yet  adequate  to  their  purpose : — That 
we  never,  however,  can  admit  the  per- 
suasion, that  so  gtreat  and  generous  a 
people  as  that  of  France^  which  has  con* 
demned  this  guilty  commerce  in  the 
stronffest  terms,  wiu  be  less  earnest  than 
ourselves  to  wipe  away  so  foul  a  blot  on 
the  character  of  a  Caristian  people  :i^ 
That  we  are,  if  possible,  still  less  willing 
to  admit  suoh  a  supposition  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  United  States,  a  people 
derived  originally  from  the  same  conmion 
stock  with  ourselves,  and  favoured  like 
ourselves,  in  a  degree  hitherto,  perhaps, 
unequalled  m  the  history  of  the  world, 
with  the  enjoyment  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  and  all  their  attendant  blessings : 
— That  the  consciousness  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  originally  in- 
strumental in  leading  the  Americans  into 
this  criminal  course,  must  naturally 
prompt  us  to  call  on  them  the  more  im- 
portunately to  join  us  in  endeavouring  to 
put  an  entire  end  to  the  evils  of  which  it 
18  productive; — That  we  also  conceive 
that  the  establishment  of  some  concert 
and  co-operation  in  the  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  different  powers  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  oommon  purpose,  may,  in 
various  respects^  be  of  great  practical 
utility ;  aikl  that,  under  the  impression  of 
this  persuasion,  several  of  the  European 
atatea  have  already  entered  into  conven- 
tional arrangements  for  seizing  vessels  en- 
gaged  in  the  criminal  traffic,  and  for 
ringing  to  punishment  those  who  shall 
atill  be  guilty  of  theee  nefarioua practices: 
— That  we  therefore  supplicate  hi»  royal 
highness,  to  renew  his  beneficent  endea- 
vours, more  especially  with  the  govern- 
ments of  France  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  effbctoal  attainnsent 
of  an  object  which  we  all  profte  equally 
to  have  in  view ;  and  we  cannot  but  in- 
dulge the  confident  hope,  that  these  efforto 
may  yet,  ere  long,  produce  their  desired 
eTOCt,  may  ensure  the  practtcid  enfi»ree- 
■leni  ef  principles  iiaivenalljr  icknow- 


ledged  to  be  undeniably  just  and  true ; 
and  may  obtain  for  tne  ]ong*afflicte<l 
peo[de  o£  Africa  the  actual  terminattou 
of  their  wrongs  and  miseries,  and  may 
destroy  for  ever  that  fatal  biurier,  whicK 
by  obstructing  the  ordinary  course  of 
avilisattoa  ai3  social  improvement,  has 
so  long  kept  a  large  portion  of  the  globe 
in  darkness  and  buirbarisra,  and  rendered 
its  connexion  with  the  civilized  and  chris- 
tian nations  of  the  earth  a  firuicful  source 
only  of  wretchedness  and  desolation.** 

Sir  «/•  MackhUosk  said,  that  the  motion 
needed  no  recommendation,  and  had  it 
needed  any,  it  could  have  had  none  more 
powerful  and  appropriate  than  the  speech 
of  hb  hon.  friend.  As  to  the  conduct  of 
Portugal  on  this  question,  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  speak  at  once  with  truth  and 
decoriim.  She  chose  to  hold  herself  im 
solitude  in  the  civilhsed  worid,  and  alone 
in  Europe,  after  concurriiig  with  etheia 
in  the  sentence  of  condenmation  on  the 
slave  trade,  continued  to  carry  on  inde- 
finitely this  detestable  traffic.  With  re*' 
spect  to  the  United  States  of  America^ 
be  had  a  perfect  confidence  that  they 
were  sincere  in  their  declarations.  It  wae 
within  twelve  months  that  England  and- 
the  United  States  both  passed  their  abo« 
lition  laws,  and  history  would  not  ihil  t<v 
record  that  two  nations  of  English  race, 
separated  by  the  calamity  of  civil  war, 
had,  to  the  honour  of  their  common 
blood  and  common  liberty  in  one  year, 
without  previous  agreement,  performed 
this  act  of  reparation  to  the  prmciples  of 
justice  and  humanity.  It  was  more  to 
the  credit  of  the  Americans  that  thb  had 
been  done,  considering  they  had  slave 
holders  in  their  legislature;  but  how  much 
more  would  it  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  Independent  States  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  the  slave  holders  idso  had 
supreme  power,  that  in  spite  of  their 
prejudices  and  their  supposed  interest, 
their  first  acts  had  been  to  id>olish  tlie 
slave  trade.  As  to  France,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  colony  of  St.  Louis  was  nothing 
but  a  factory  of  slave  traders.  Whether 
this  conduct  received  any  countenance  at 
home  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  a  proper  application  to  the  Frenchr 
ffovemment,  or  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
^ict  in  France,  would  go  fkr  towards  the 
removal  of  this  disgrace  fVom  the  French 
name.  Every  friend  of  the  human  race 
must  wisli  for  the  stability  of  the  present 
government  in  France.  The  spirit,  com* 
bined  with  order  in  their  legislative  pro- 
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ceedings,  «llowed  them  to  indulge  a  bope 
that  the  calamitief  of  Europe  would  be 
overpaid  by  the  establbhment  of  a  rea- 
sonable  liberty,  which  would  secure  Eu« 
rope  against  despotism  and  convulsions* 
He  hoped  the  honest  representatives  of 
France  would  raise  their  voice  against 
this  blot  on  the  French  character. 

Lord  CasUereagh  said,  that  no  incite* 
ment  was  wanting  to  induce  his  majesty's 
flovemment  to  use  thefr  utmost  efforts 
for  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
though  he  was  far  from  objecting  to  the 
motion  as  ao  expression  of  the  sense  of 
the  House.  Though  he  was  unwilling  to 
repress  any  expression  of  feeling,  it  would 
not  be  just  to  Portugal  not  to  state  that 
the  time  during  which  she  had  stipulated 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade 
(eight  years),  bad  not  elapsed ;  so  that 
ahe  could  not  yet  be  accused  of  a  direct 
breach  of  promise,  nor  had  she  finally 
j<efased  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
During  the  period  of  ei^ht  ]^ears,  she 
could  not  be  accused  of  injustice.  The 
declaration  of  the  powers  at  Aix-la* 
Cha|>elle  had  been  sent  to  the  couK  of 
Brazil,  but  no  answer  had  yet  been  re- 
ceived. He  was  convinced  the  Frencli 
government  was  anxious  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  own  laws,  as  they  had  sent  out 
considerable  squadrons  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  that  purpose.  He  assured  the 
House,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
earnest  wishes  of  the  Prince  Regent  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Address. 

The  Address  was  agreed  to  nem.  €on. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday,  Jult/  9. 

Si<AVB  Tradb.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lamdawne  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
for  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  the 
African  Slave  Trade.  It  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  tell  their  lordships, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  this  country  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  the  dave 
trade  would  be  successful,  those  hopes 
were  as  yet  far  from  being  realized.  It 
was  still  carried  on»  not  only  under  the 
^ag  of  those  two  powers  who  had  not 
yet  agreed  to  abolish  it,  but  under  the 
nags  of  those  by  which  that  detestable 
trsdfic  was  completely  renounced.  It  was 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  under 
the  Bag  of  Fnmcci  the  government  of 


which  country  had  declared  agiunst  the 
trade,  and  taken  means  to  supprfss  it. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  but  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  persever- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  obtain  tlie  complete 
abolition  of  this  trade.  As  to  the  means, 
their  lordships  must  be  aware  that  it  was* 
only  by  allowing  a  flag,  common  for  this 
purpose  to  the  great  maritime  powers,  to 
be  exerted  against  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind,  that  the  selfish  interesu 
which  supported  this  nefarious  traffic 
could  be  completely  put  down.  In  calU 
ing  their  lordships'  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  impossible  not  to  consider  tlie 
difierent  state  in  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  stood  with  regard  to  the  abolition. 
All,  except  Portugal  and  Spain,  had  put 
an  end  to  it,  and  the  former  of  these 
powers  had  as  yet  fixed  no  period  for  the 
final  termination  of  the  trade.  Some 
powers  which  had  acknowledged  the 
iustoess  of.  the  principle  of  the  abolition, 
had  yet  adopted  no  active  measures  for 
enforcing  it.  With  regard  to  France, 
the  government  had  sincerely  concurred 
in  the  abolition;  but  unfortunately,  in 
the  colonies  of  that  country,  the  trade 
had  been  renewed  by  selfish  individuals, 
and  carried  on  under  circumstances  of 
great  atrocity.  He  could  not  but  enter- 
tain a  hope  that  a  government  professing 
such  liberal  principles  as  the  French  now 
did,  would  not,  from  any  narrow  views, 
refuse  to  concur  in  measures  calculated 
to  secure  an  object  alike  called  for  by 
policy  and  humanity.  But  if  he  was  san- 
guine with  regard  to  Uie  disposition  of 
France,  still  more  sanguine  was  he  in  his 
anticipation  of  the  future  conduct  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Within  these 
few  months  the  Congress  had  passed  an 
act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their 
abolition  laws,  by  which  heavy  penalties 
were  imposed  on  all  persons  implicated 
in  this  Iniquitous  traffic  It  was  obvious, 
however,  as  long  as  there  remained  a  flag 
not  liable  to  be  searched,  even  though  it 
should  be  the  flag  of  a  power  which  had 
agreed  to  the  abolition,  that  wicked  and 
selfish  persons  would  take  shelter  under 
that  fls^,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
facility  it  could  not  fail  to  afford  them. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  Ame- 
rican eovemment  would  eagerly  listen  to 
any  plan  which  might  be  proposed  for 
compledngtbe  great  work  of  abolition. 
If  such  an  understanding  as  he  supposed 
practicable  should  uke  place  between 
this  country  and  J^rance  and  the  United 
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States,  the  smaller  powers  would  roidily 
concur  in  the  same  system  of  maritime 
police.  The  noble  marquis  concluded  by 
moving  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  moved  on 
Wednesday  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  [See  p.  1544]. 
The  address  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mond(i^,  July  12. 

Emigration  to  the  Capb  of  Good 
Hope.]  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said,  he  bad  to  propose  a  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  assist  unemployed  workmen  of 
this  country  in  removing  to  one  of  our 
colonies.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  his 
maje8ty*s  government  first  to  try  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale,  how  far  it 
might  be  possible  to  employ  the  surplus 
population  of  this  country  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be 
advantageous  to  the  people  removed,  and 
beneficial  to  the  country.  From  the  sa« 
tisfactory  result  of  this  experiment,  it 
was,  that  government  were  now  desirous 
of  trying  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  colony  selected  was  that  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  greater 
part  of  the  persons  disposed  to  emigrate 
from  this  country  rather  wished  to  go  to 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
where  government  could  give  them  no 
direct  encouragement,  or  to  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.  But  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment— considering  the  inconvenience  to 
which  these  persons  would  be  subiected 
on  their  arrival  in  America,  had  selected 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  the  colony  to 
wbich^ emigration  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously directed.  From  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  some  parts,  a  rapid  and  abundant 
return  might  reasonablv  be  expected. 
Ihat  colony  was  also  highly  favourable  to 
the  multiplication  of  stock.  The  parti- 
cular part  of  the  colony  selected  was  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Afi'ica.  It  was  at 
some  distance  from  Cape  Town.  A  small 
town  was  already  built  there.  It  was 
proposed  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
passage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
to  the  settler  the  means  of  employing  his 
industry  to  advantage  on  his  landing  at 
the  destined  spot.  But  a  small  advance 
ef  money  would  be  required  from  each 
settler  before .  embarking,  to  be  repaid 


him  in  necessaries  at  the  Cape,  by  which 
means,  and  by  the  assistance  given  him 
by  government,  he  would  have  sufficient 
to  procure  him  a  comfortable  subsistence 
till  he  got  in  his  crops,  which  in  that  cli- 
mate were  of  rapid  growth.  The  Cape 
was  suited  to  most  of  the  productions 
both  of  temperate  and  warm  climates — to 
the  olive,  the  mulberry,  the  vine,  as  well 
as  roost  sorts  of  culmit'erous  and  legumi- 
nous  plants.  The  persons  emigratins  to 
this  settlement  would  soon  find  themselves 
comfortable.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  with  moving  the  grant  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  50,000/.  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling government  to  assist  persons  dis- 
posal to  settle  in  his  majesty's  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  sorry  ministers 
had  not  gone  farther.  Parishes  having 
able-bodied  men  willing  to  work,  charge- 
able on  them,  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
subscribe  sums  towards  removing  a  part 
of  them  to  this  or  some  other  settlement, 
where  their  industry  might  provide  them 
with  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Ha 
thought  that  if  men  under  such  circum- 
stances were  unwilling  to  emigrate,  it 
miffht  even  be  advisable  to  transport  them 
without  .their  consent.  If  the  parishee 
would  but  contribute  the  money  they 
were  forced  to  pay  to  these  persons  for 
one  or  two  years,  from  the  excellent  cli- 
mate of  the  Cape,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  greatest  advantages  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  result. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said* 
it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  that  parishes 
should  have  the  power  of  sending  out 
persons  who  might  be  desirous  of  emi- 
grating; but  there  ought  to  be  nothing 
compulsory.  When  the  parishes  and  the 
individuals  chargeable  on  them  were  de» 
sirous,  an  opportimity  would  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  surprised  that 
labourers  should  be  removed  from  this 
country,  when  there  was  so  much  waste 
land  in  it  that  might  be  cultivated  to  ad« 
vantage.  There  were  about  80,000  acres 
of  waste  land,  on  which  both  corn  and 
flax  might  be  grown. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  approved  of  the  grant. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that 
persons  wishing  to  settle  in  the  colony 
must  make  a  deposit  in  this  country ;  he 
wished  to  ask  him,  if  such  people  as  the 
distressed  manufacturers  ana  labourers  of 
Cork,  who  had  not  the  means  of  making 
any  depositi  might  not  be  exempted  from 
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this  regulation  ?  If  gOTernnicPt  would 
give  a  loan  to  stich  persons,  and  afibrd 
them  protection  till  Ihej  came  to  tlie 
colony,  there  could  be  little  doubt, 
from  the  glowioe  language  in  which  the 
right  hon.  gentlenian  had  described  that 
country,  that  they  would  aoon  be  able  to 
r#pay  the  sums  adVanced. 

Mr.  WtUiami  was  convinced  that  this 
country  possessed  within  itself  the  means 
of  employment  for  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
cultivate  those  lands  which  at  present 
were  waste. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

RaSOLUTIOKS  RVSPBCTIWO  THE  Rb* 
TRtMOHMBMT  OT  THB  PuBLIC  EXPBNDI- 

TURE.]     Sir  Hinry  PameU  said: — Mr. 
Speaker;  In  risioe  Co  ttiove  the  order  of 
the  day  for  proceedmg  with  the  adjourned 
debate  upon  the  Resolutions  which  I  hare 
laid  before  the  House,  concerning  the 
Retrenchment  of  the  public  Expenditure 
[see  p.  14^],  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  ne« 
cessai7  ^^  ^^  ^  make  any  observations 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  finances 
of  the  country;  I  shall  confine  what  little 
I  have  to  say,  to  explain,  very  shortly, 
the  motives  which  have  induced  me  to 
consider  it  a  matter  of  public  duty,  not 
to  softr  the*  session  to  close  without  call* 
Ing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
parts  of  our  public  expenditure  which 
ought  Immediately  to  be  reduced.    It  has 
appeared  to  me,  that  a  constovt  effort  has 
been  made  by  his  majesty's  romisters  to 
cstfl^Ifsh  an  impression,  that  no  important 
reduction  could  be  made  in  our  present 
scale  of  office  establishments.    The  com- 
mittee of  finance,   who  have  been  the 
tnere  organ  of  government^  in  their  first 
report  of  this  session,  in  estimating  what 
savings  may  be  made  in  the  expenditure 
of  18@0|  though  they  enumerate  several 
items,  do  not  say  one  word  concerning 
the  expenses  for  collecting  the  revenues, 
or  any  of  the  civil  departments.    The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    when  he 
opened  his  resolutions  to  the  House,  and 
went  into  a  calculation  to  show  ho^  we 
might,  in  time,- have  a  Mnking  fund  of 
eignt  millions,  took  no  credit  for  any  re- 
trenchment to  be  made  in  the  expense 
for  managing  the  public  income  and  ex^ 
pendlture;   aiKl  the  noble  lord,  in  his 
Yarioos   financial    statements,  has  been 
equally  silent  upon  this  subject.    This 
emission  to  notice  the  possibiHty  of  re« 
ducing  the  expenses  m  the  putdio  de« 
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partmeiits,  justifies  the  Inference,  that 
ministers  have  no  intention  to  propose  an  j 
such  reduction,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of 
me,  and  of  all  other  members,  who  feel 
convinced  that  a  great  saving  may  be 
effected  by  reforming  the  whole  office 
system  of  the  country,  to  call  upon  t^e 
House  to  uke  the  subject  under  their 
considerau'on.    It  is  not  now,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  a  fit  opportunity  of 
discussing  all  the  details  which  belonged 
to  this  impcfrtant  question,  and  which  are 
pomted  out  in  the  resolutions ;  but  I  can« 
not  help  noticing  one  part  of  them,  be- 
cause it  shows,  in  so  clear  a  asanner,  in  what 
way  a  considerable  diminution  of  expense 
might  be  brought  about.    For  instance, 
the  collecting  of  the  public  revenues  costs 
the  country  7  per  cent,  namely,  4,d00,00(WL 
on  60  millions  of  revenue.    Now,  i£  k 
was  possible  to  introduce  such  changes  m 
the  present  plan,  as  to  have  this  revenuo 
collected,    as  every  one  must  admit  it 
might  be,  at  an  expense  of  five  per  cent, 
the  whole  charge  would  be  8  millions, 
and  1,200,000/.  would  be  saved  to  tb« 
public    Other  parts  of  the  resolutions 
Bsight  easily  be  referred  to,  for  the  puv^ 
pose  of  showing  how  more  savings  might 
be  eftcted ;  but  it  is*  not  mj  object  now 
to  discuss  them.    By  brii^ing  them,  be* 
ibre  the  session  closes^  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  I  hope  they  will  be  well 
examined  during;  the  recess,  and  that  the 
Home  will  feel  it  right  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  them  early  in  the  next  ses-^ 
sioD.    This  is  all  that  I  have  had  in  view 
in  submitting  them  to  the  House,  neces« 
sarily  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  from 
having  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  that 
officiw  information  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  m  order  to  be  quite  correct  in 
making  out  statements  of  ngures,  showing 
the  annual  establishments  of  the  sevend 
offices.     For,   although  the  reports  of 
committees  give  a  considerable  quantity 
of  information,  there  are  so  many  ways  of 
stating  the  same  tiling,  and  so  many  con- 
tmgent  items  to  be  attended  to,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  knew  wh^her  or  not 
one  is  correct,  unless  there  is  a  recent 
return,  on  the  table  of  the  House,  from 
the  office  in  question,  of  the  actual  ex- 
penses whidi  belong  to  it.— »I  beg  the 
House  to  observe,  that,  numerous  as  the 
resolutions  are  which  I  have  found  it  ne« 
cesaary  to  drarw  up,  maey  heads  of  the 
public  expendilure  ire  wholly  omitted; 
namely,  various  payments  out  of  the  ooa« 
solidated  fuftds,  aH  the  misceUaneoua  acM 
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▼ic«s,  and  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
public  expeose  which  relates  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  men  which  compose  our  army, 
our  ships  and  seamen,  and  the  ordnance 
military  service.  I  am  very  well  aware, 
that  many  gentlemen  treat  the  notion  of 
of  Bny  important  retrenchment  as  altoge- 
ther  visionary,  and  attribute  to  those  who 
urge  it  more  zeal  than  skill  in  matters  of 
finance.  I  am  ready  to  admit  to  them, 
that  little  or  notbinj^  can  be  done,  if  we 
look  at  the  question  m  the  way  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  treated.  I  do  not  think 
that  much  can  be  saved  by  dismissing  a 
few  clerks,  vr  without  some  new  princi- 
ples are  act^  upon.  The  government 
must  be  deprived  of  the  patronage  it  now 
possesses  of  appointing  neaijy  all  tlie 
officers  in  the  di&rent  revenue  depart* 
ments;  and  great  innovations  must  be 
made  in  the  established  forms  of  all  the 
public  offices  concerned  in  the  receipt  or 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Unless 
the  House  will  consent  to  make  such 
changes  in  old  systems,  as  the  new 
state  of  the  financial  difficulties  absolutely 
require,  as  well  as  the  modem  improve* 
ments  in  conducting  matters  connect- 
ed with  money  transactions,  plausible 
reasons  will  be  given  in  abundance  to 
show,  how  very  perfect  all  things  always 
have  been,  and  now  are,  and  we  shall 
pay  just  what  we  now  pay  for  the  ma*" 
nagement  of  the  public  money. — I  am 
aware  that  this  attempt  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  the  salaries  and 
expenses  belonging  to  each  public  office, 
will  be  held  forth  as  a  very  unwarrantable 
interference,  and  that  I  shall  be  assailed 
by  a  very  numerous  body  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  coatinuation  of  the 
present  rate  of  our  expenses ;  but  I  feel 
80  sure  of  being  able,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  support  every  thing  I  have  advanced 
in  these  resolutions,  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, that  I  shall  bear  Very  patiently  what- 
ever attacks  are  made  upon  me,  and  seek 
to  do  myself  justice  in  the  next  session ; 
when  I  certainly  shall  renew  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  first 
Resolution, 

Mr.  Long  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pute to  the  hon.  baronet  any  intention  to 
misrepresent,  but  after  he  had  stated 
that  he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  in 
giving  every  possible  accuracy  to  his 
resolutions,  he  had  been  much  surprised 
to  find  how  very  maccorate  they  wcte. 

(VOL.  XL.) 


Every  bodv  had  seen  these  resolutions ; 
they  had  been  inserted  in  every  news<^ 
paper,  and  from  the  opportunities  of  in- 
formation enjoyed  by  the  hon.  baronet, 
it  was  pretty  widely  believed  that  the 
facts  stated  by  him  were  so  accurate  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  contradiction.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  given  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  rate  of  collection  in  the  cus- 
toms and  in  the  excise,  firom  which  he 
would  infer,  that  the  collection  of  the  onef 
was  extremely  ill,  and  of  the  other  ex* 
tremely  well  managed ;  and  that  the  cus« 
toms  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue! 
should  be  put  under  the  same  manage-* 
ment  as  the  excise.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  very  unfounded  assumptiooi 
If,  indeed,  the  sum  to  be  collected  was 
the  same,  and  to  be  raised  on  the  same 
principles,  thea,  but  not  otherwise,  could 
any  such  inference  be  warranted  by  a 
comparison  of  the  per-centage.  The  hon. 
baronet,  in  mentioning  the  sum  which 
was  expended  in  the  charge  of  manage- 
ment of  the  customs,  had  not  adverted  16 
the  fact,  that  under  that  head  were  in- 
cluded many  items  of  expense  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  collection  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  expenses  connected  with  the 
navigation  laws,  the  quarantine  laws,  and 
the  warehousing  system.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  this  last-mentioned  system  was,  the 
encouragement  of  trade ;  and  to  this  end 
many  articles  which  finally  paid  nothing 
to  the  custom  duties,  were  admitted  to  be 
warehoused,  and  entailed  a  considerable 
expense  on  the  customs  department,  to 
prevent  their  being  smuggled  into  con^* 
sumption.— The  hon.  baronet  had  com- 
pared the  expense  previously  to  1810, 
with  that  at  the  present  time ;  but  he  had 
omitted  to  state,  that  at  that  time  the 
abolition  of  fees  took  place,  which  neces- 
sarily increased  the  rate  of  the  expense  to 
the  public.  The  hon.  baronet  too,  had 
stated  from  the  report  of  commissioners 
in  1786,  in  proof  of  the  intricacy  which 
attended  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
that  12  operations  were  made  necessary 
before  a  cargo  could  be  discharged.  Bvtt 
since  that  time  the  course  of  business  had 
been  much  improved,  and  a  much  smaller 
number  of  operations  Was  necessary.  He 
had  also  quoted  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1797,  that  a  consolidation  of  the 
customs  would  be  attended  with  advan-^ 
taged ;  but  he  had  not  stated,  that  sindet 
that  time  there  had  been  fodr  or  five 
consolidations,  one  of  which  had  been 
introdtrced  io  the  present  year.  The  hott, 
(SG) 
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baronet  had  also  asserted  in  hU  resolu- 
tioDs,  that  the  establishment  of  auditors 
of  public  accounts  had  not  been  attended 
with  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the 
power  which  the  Treasury  had  always 
exercised  with  regard  to  ariicles  of  allow* 
ance  or  surcharge.  On  this  point  he 
completely  differed  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet ;  for  if  this  power  had  been  vested 
in  the  auditors  themselves,  was  it  likely 
that  it  would  be  exercised  with  so  much 
caution  as  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
Treasury,  who  were  in  the  House  at  all 
times  to  answer  for  themselves,  and  whose 
acts  necessarily  became  objects  of  scru- 
tiny? As  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Pay*office,  with  which  he  (Mr.  Lone)  was 
connected,  it  was  stated  in  the  resolutions 
to  have  increased  from  20,729/.  to  30,506/. 
In  the  war  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
transaction  or  the  business,  that  several 
deputy  pay-masters  should  be  appointed. 
Their  retired  allowances  amounted  to 
5,300/.  a  year.  The  extra  clerks  who 
were  now  engaged  in  expediting  accounts 
to  tlie  auditors,  but  whose  salaries  would 
be  at  an  end  with  the  business  which  they 
liad  to  do,  produced  an  expense  of^8,000/. 
odd,  leaving  only  3,000/.  of  excess  on 
the  establishment  since  1796,  which 
the  difference  of  circumstances  would 
fully  account  for.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  half  pay  was 
3,000 ;  they  had  now  increased  to  9,000. 
They  were  then  paid  twice  a  year,  and 
only  at  the  office ;  they  were  now  paid 
four  times  a  year,  and  wherever  they  cbos6 
to  receive  it :  the  case  was  the  same  with 
widows  pensions.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
be  supposed  to  assert  that  no  saving  could 
be  made  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
He  was  one  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
examine  into  that  subject,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  think,  that  some  saving  could 
be  effected.  But  the  House  had  already 
passed  a  resolution  which  pledged  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  economy,  and  which 
they  would  feel  binding  on  them. 

Lord  Palmerstott  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  resolutions  before  the 
House,  and  also  on  a  subject  in  some 
manner  connected  therewith— he  meant 
the  arrangements  as  to  half-pay,  which 
tl)e  ministers  had  pledged  themselves 
to  make.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
have  introduced  into  the  Appropriation 
act  a  clause  to  omit  the  oath  which 
officers  receiving  half-pay  were  now  re- 
quired to  take ;  and  it  was  his  fault  that 
he  had  not  infariQe4  himself  of  the  stage 
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of  the  bill  at  which  that  ^clause  could 
have  been  introduced^.  He  had  thought 
that  it  could  be  more  conveniently,  intro- 
duced on  the  third  reading.  As  this  could 
not  be  done,  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  alteration  this  session. 
But  as  the  government  had  been  pledged 
on  the  subject,  he  was  authorized  to  state, 
that  an  arrangement  would  be  made 
which  would  answer  the  same  purpose  aa 
the  clause  which  he  should  have  intro- 
duced. The  clause  in  the  Appropriation 
act  applied  to  half-pay,  and  not  to  mili- 
tary allowances.  By  this  arrangement  oa 
the  part  of  the  Treasury,  a  military  allow- 
ance would  be  granted  to  all  those  officers 
who  were  deprived  of  their  half-pay  by 
the  present  act.  As  to  the  resolutions,  lie 
acquitted  the  hon.  baronet  of  any  inten- 
tion to  miisreprescnt  facts,  but  he  had 
never  seen  a  set  of  resolutions  so  full  of 
erroneous  statements.  It  was  no  excuse 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  not  access  to 
official  documents.  He  mighthave  moved 
for  those  papers  which  would  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  subject ;  but  he  had 
not  made  the  best  use  of  those  papera 
which  he  had  had  access  to.  The  non. 
baronet  had  stated  that  the  salaries  in  the 
commander  in  chiefs  office  amounted  in 
1793  to  only  813/.  exclusive  of  any  salary 
to  the  comciander  in  chief.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  com^ 
mander  in  chief.  Lord  Amherst  was 
general  on  the  staff,  and  had  no  command 
but  on  the  home  station.  But  even  in 
this  establishment  the  hon.  baronet  had 
omitted  a  sum  of  1,232/.  voted  for  contin- 
gencies. The  secretary  to  lord  Amherst 
bad  at  that  time  only  105.  a  day ;  but  he 
had  a  place  in  the  War  office  worth  8  o? 
900/.  a  year,  which  scarcely  required  his 
attendance.  When  he  retired  from  this 
office  of  lOf.  a  day,  he  had  an  allowance 
of  1/.  a  day ;  a  proof  that  his  pay  formed 
a  small  part  ot  his  compensation.  This 
mistake,  however,  was  trifling,  compared 
with  that  respecting  the  W*ar  office,  in 
which  the  hpn.  baronet  had  omitted  the 
sum  of  4'9,000/.  viz.  4,974/.  for  contin- 
gencies, 1,143/.  for  foreign  corps,  and 
42,731/.  the  amount  of  fees  paid  at  the 
office,  of  which  37,578/.  were  then  ac- 
tual^ {)aid  by  the  public,  and  5,163/. 
were  paid  by  individuals,  and  then  appro* 
priated  by  official  persons,  but  now  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  office  in  1796,  was,  with 
this  addition,  57,400/.  being  2,400/.  more 
tlian  the  sum  voted  in  the  present  ye^f 
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The  hon.  baronet  had  spoken  of  the  ex- 
pense of  18;000/.  incurred  in  the  exdmi- 
nation  of  the  arrears  of  accounts,  but 
he  might  have  seen  by  the  finance  re- 
ports, that  sums  varying  from  year  to 
year,  but  never  less  than  90,000/.  had 
been  recovered  by  means  of  these  ex- 
aminations. The  hon.  baronet  too  spoke 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  offices  of  pay- 
master of  the  army,  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  into  a  bank 
for  military  expenditure,  and  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  civil  part  of  the  office  of 
commander  in  chief  (it  was  difficult  to 
say  what  part  that  was),  of  the  office  of 
secretary  of  war  and  comptroller  of  army 
accounts,  as  likely  to  diminish  the  charges 
of  these  establishments.  This  purpose 
would  be  more  completely  answered  if 
the  offices  were  abolished  altogether ; 
but  if  the  hon.  barbnet  thought  that  this 
change  would  effect  a  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  the  different  services,  he  was 
much  mistaken,  as  ten  times  the  sum 
which  Was  now  expended  on  those  esta- 
blishments would  be  lost  by  the  confusion 
which  would  be  created. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  expressed  his  obligations 
to  the  hon.  baronet  for  bringing  forward 
his  resolutions,  and  trusted  that  he  would 
hot  be  deterred  firom  future  inquiries  by 
the  criticisms  which  every  man  who  talked 
of  economy  was  exposed  to  from  the 
bench  opposite.  The  main  resolutions 
had  not  been  grappled  with  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman^  that  the  revenue  was 
collected  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
5,500,000/.  Had  he  shown  that  it  was 
collected  at  less  ?  This  was  the  key  to 
the  popularity  and  consequence  of  the 
present  administration !  So  long  as  they 
had  these  5,500,000/.  to  distribute,  so  lone 
would  they  hear  from  those  who  received 
it,  of  their  popularity.  Something  like  a 
concession  nad  been  dropped  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  some  saving  might 
be  effected ;  a  pretty  good  proof,  that  by 
rougher  hands  an  important  retrenchment 
was  practicable.  But,  occupied  with  the 
correction  of  some  trifling  details,  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  given  the 
go-by  to  this  important  question  of  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  indeed  had  said,  have  you  not 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  economy  ?  .  It 
Was  true,  they  had — but  what  had  they 
besides  i  Extravagant  establishments  and 
Dew  taxes !  He  expected  nothing  from 
thiA  paper  kite  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
^xbheqaer;  which  was  only  to  keep  the 


people  gazing  while  his  new  tax*gatherers 
were  emptying  their  pockets. 

Sir  7\  B*  Martin  entered  into  a  state- 
ment to  show,  that  the  enormous  apparent 
increase  in  the  Dock  yard  establishments, 
was  to  be  attributed,  not  to  a  real  increase 
in  th%expense  of  the  civil  establishments 
of  the  navy,  but  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  paying  the  officers.  The  changes  con* 
sisted  in  an  increase  of  salaries  in  com- 
mutation for  fees,  percjuisites  and  ^ratui* 
ties,  and  in  bHnging  mto  the  estimates 
manyindividuals  who  were  before  paid  on 
the  Dock-yard  books,  and  consequently 
remunerated  out  of  the  sums  voted  in  the 
gross  for  the  building  and  repaii*  of  ships. 
The  offices  of  measurers  and  timber  mas- 
ters had  been  created  during  the  period 
comprised  in  the  resolutions.  These  and 
all  the  other  changes  had  been  adopted, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners  of  naval  inquiry  and 
revision,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy. 
The  increase  of  the  establishments  was 
apparent,  but  the  good  which  had  been 
done  was  hidden  in  the  reports  which  had 
recommended  these  changes.  I  f  the  hon. 
baronet  had  read  the  fifty  folio  volumes 
which  contained  them,  he  would  not  have 
proposed  one  of  these  resolutions  [alaugh]. 
The  hon.  member  then  read  three  resolu- 
tions, which  he  said  he  should  move  if  the 
original  resolutions  were  not  rejected. 
They  comprised  a  statement  of  the  facts 
which  he  had  mentioned,  and  concluded 
by  an  observation,  that  comparisons  of 
the  establishments  at  different  times,  un- 
accompanied by  these  explanations,  were 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind. 

Colonel  Davies  did  not  conceive  that 
the  resolutions  had  been  fairly  met.  In 
1796,  the  expenses  of  the  office  of  secre- 
tary at' war,  with  19  clerks,  amounted  to 
16,070/.  In  1806,  there  were  112  clerks 
employed  in  this  office,  and  the  expense 
was  29,970/.  In  1819,  there  were  147 
clerks  employed,  and  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  office  amounted  to  47,937/.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  this  increased 
expense  had  arisen  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  This  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
show  the  needless  increase  of  expenditure 
with  which  the  country  was  burthened. 
As  to  the  commissioners  of  accounts,  he 
must  observe,  that  though  appointed  a 
considerable  time  back,  they  were  not  any 
further  advanced  than  they  were  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  was  time  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  should  be  seriouslv 
looked  to.    We  had  at  present  a  stand- 
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ing  army  which  cost  the  coantry 
10,000,000/.  a  year;  we  had  a  nationfu 
debt  of  upwards  of  800,000,000/.  If  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  public 
mind,  he  could  not  tell  what  was.  It  was 
said  that  we  had  an  effective  sinking  fund 
to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.  Fy  his 
part,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  sinking  fund 
pf  20,000,000/.  would  not  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  country  of  its  diffi- 
culties. He  would  support  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  hon.  friena,  and  he  thought 
the  House  and  the  country  were  indebted 
to  him  for  having  brought  them  forward. 

Mr.  jP.  Douglas  begged  to  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  counter  statements  which 
had  been  made  to  the  resolutions*  The 
House  should  recollect,  that  those  reso- 
lutions had  been  drawn  up  without  that 
official  information  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  ministers  only  to  give.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  hon.  members 
opposite  were  unable  to  contradict  the 
statements  contained  in  them.  It  did 
pot  follow,  that  because  the  hon.  baronet 
had  made  one  or  two  trifling  miscalcula- 
tions, his  statements  were  to  be  considered 
^  aJtogether  erroneous.  That  hon. 
piember  was  entitled  to  the  approbation  of 
the  country,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  convinced  that 
unless  reductions  to  a  very  considerable 
amount  were  speedily  made  in  all  the  es- 
timates and  public  esipenditure  great  em- 
barrassmenu  were  to  be  expected.  The 
country  was  convinced  that  considerable 
r^duptions  might  be  effected  and  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  exertions  of  go- 
vernment for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
should  be  prooortioned  to  the  distresses. 
No  man  could  have  read  the  finance  re- 

Sorts  of  the  last  and  the  present  year,  or 
ave  examined'  with  attention  estimates, 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  laid  on 
the  table  a  few  months  ago,  without  being 
qpnvinced  of  the  practicability  of  effect- 
ing very  considerable  reductions.  He 
had,  early  in  the  session,  attempted  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
strict  investigation  of  such  papers.  From 
the  extravagantly  expensive  system,  long 
pursued  by  the  British  government,  seve- 
ral disbursements  sanctioned  by  time  ap- 
peared necessary  to  the  ministers  of  the 
day,  whoever  they  might  be ;  but  which, 
he  had  no  doubt,  could  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished. He  had  many  days  since  moved 
for  returns  relating  to  the  Audit  office  at 
j^isbon,   an   establishment  which   might 
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have  been  necessary  at  the  period  of  its 
formation  in  1813,  but  he  more  than 
doubted  of  its  utility  at  the  present  mo«* 
ment*  He  bad  seen  a  calculation  by 
which  the  expenditure  of  that  establish- 
ment since  1813  exceeded  250,000/.  To 
this  heavy  and  useless  expense  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  chancellmr  of 
the  exchequer  several  weeks  a^,  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  ( Mr.  Hurae)  had 
also  moved  for  returns  of  the  expenses^ 
naval,  military  and  others  at  St.  Helena, 
which,  however,  had  not  as  yet  been  pro- 
duced. In  the  absence,  then,  of  such 
documents,  gentlemen  who  thought  eco- 
nomy necessary,  and  who  felt  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  goad  ministers  dn  to  to- 
pics so  painful  to  them,  could  not  always 
be  correct  in  their  calculations.  He  had 
himself  seen  statements  which  rated  the 
annual  expenditure  as  connected  with 
St.  Helena  at  upwards  of  SOOfiOOL  Out 
of  this  sum,  a  very  small  proportion,  vary- 
ing from  20,  to  30,000/.  per  annum  seemed 
to  have  been  allotted  for  a  certain  period 
to  Longwood,  but  the  same  publications 
stated,  that  subsequent  arrangements  of 
an  indelicate  and  extraordinary  nature  had 
been  made  to  curtail  even  that  allowance 
to  this  establishment,  the  expenditure  of 
which,  it  was  there  reported,  was  at- 
tempted to  be  limited  even  to  8,000/.  per 
annum.  He  did  not  wish  to  dwell  oq 
subjects  likely  to  create  angry  discussion* 
Havinff  recently  read  the  publications 
alluded  to,  he  should  have  considered 
hiiitelf  guilty  of  a  culpable  abandonment 
of  public  duty,  had  he  spffered  parlia- 
ment to  separate  without  calling  the 
attention  of  ministers,  the  House,  and  the 
public  to  this  question.  He  had  not 
been  a  party  to  the  act  of  parliament 
which  recognised  the  late  emperor  qf 
Franqe  as  a  prisoner  of  state :  of  the  po- 
licy of  such  a  measure  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  his  most  unqualified  dis* 
approbation ;  a  policy  which  in  his  opi- 
nion had  fixed  an  eternal  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  country.  But  he  would 
not  now  stop  to  discuss  the  policy  or  as- 
certain the  motives  which  in  a  time  of 
universal  and  profound  peac^  could  justify 
Great  Britain  in  consentinff  to  becoipe 
the  gaoler  of  any  individual,  nowever  ele- 
vated in  rank,  a^  in  the  present  instance, 
qr,  however  humble  to  answer  the^iew* 
and  affect  the  purposes  of  other  statest 
Half  a  million  annually  expended  at  St, 
Helena  for  the  security  and  protection  of 
Great  Britain !    Impossible }  it  w<^  fpc 
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other  objects,  and  with  other  motives, 
which  ministers  could  not  and  dared  not 
avow,  but  which  the  historian  could  not 
fail  to  detect,  and  record.  Would  the  re- 
lease of  Napoleon  involve  Europe  once 
more  in  all  the  calamities  of  war  ?  No 
man  acquainted  with  the  state  of  thinss 
would  assert  this.  But  he  asked,  was  the 
empire  to  be  dishonoured  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  possible  calamity  affecting  not 
in  the  least  our  own  interests,  and  very 
questionably  those  of  other  nations,  some 
of  them  too  our  natural  enemies  ^  He 
was  not  prepared  so  to  purchase  security 
by  disgrace;  but  even  as  to  France; 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
for  although  in  that  kingdom,  as  elsewhere, 
are  to  be  found  many  traces  of  a  great 
and  improving  ^nius,  whose  good  deeds 
will  live  after  him  when  the  recollection 
of  his  errors,  mistakes,  and  imputed 
crimes  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  pe- 
rished with  the  individual,  even  there,  as 
long  as  the  king  and  the  constituted  au- 
thorities shall  continue  to  extend  and 
confirm  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  and 
are  honest  and  serious  in  perfecting  the 
constitution  and  securing  to  that  great  peo- 
ple, that  to  which  they  have  entided  them- 
selves by  their  talents,  and  their  labours,-— 
equality  of  rights,  internal  tranquillity, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  domestic 
blessing ;  and  as  long  as  the  polity  of  the 
covernment,  in  unison  with  the  unanimous 
determination  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of 
the  inhabitants,  shall  sustain  her  promi* 
Dent  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
that  rank  which  she  is  resolved  to  retain, 
and  for  which  she  is  in  every  reipect  qua- 
lified, so  long  would  the  appearance  of 
their  former  emperor,  even  in  the  heart 
of  that  country  for  which  he  has  achieved 
BO  much,  and  where  a  continued  peace  is 
now  so  desirable,  be  attended  with  no 
danger  whatever  to  the  present  order  of 
things.  But  the  policy  of  this  imprison- 
ment was  not  that  to  which  he  wished 
principally  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whom  he  be- 
lieved deserving  of  the  character  of  hu- 
manity and  moral  worth,  which  he  enjoyed 
jn  the  public  esteem;  and  he  (Mr.  H}. 
was  particularly  anxious  to  point  his  at- 
tention to  the  publications  in  question, 
which  proclaimed  to  the  world  a  system 
pf  vexatious  indelicate  treatment,  a  little- 
jiess  of  conduct,  a  persecuting  spirit  to- 
wards Napoleon  and  his  faithful  adherents, 
which  no  man  could  peruse  without  indig- 
PfLtion  and  disgust,  without  a  mi^cd  sensa- 


tion of  applause  for,  and  admiration  of  the 
fidelity  and  heroic  attachment  of  those 
whose  only  ambition  seemed  now  to  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  sufferings  of 
their  fallen  master,  and  of  reprobation  of 
that  policy  which  would  inflict  perpetual 
torture  upon  an  individual  deprived  now 
of  the  power  to  injure  or  to  do  good, 
and  who  has  been  well  described  as  a 
<\being  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  human 
exaltation,  unmatched  in  the  records  of 
fallen  greatness.*'  Did  we  mean  to  act 
towards  Napoleon,  who  had  confided  him* 
self  to  the  vaunted  generosity  of  this  much 
boasted  nation,  as  it  England  had  no  cha- 
racter to  lose  ?  If  we  credit  these  state- 
ments, a  pitiful  vindictiveness  seemed  to 
have  been  exercised  towards  him  unwor- 
thy of  that  generous  feeling  which  was 
once  supposed  to  have  distinguished  the 
British  nation.  Imprisonment  on  a  deso- 
late  and  isolated  rock,  under  a  burning 
sun  and  in  such  a  climate ;  deprivation  of 
all  the  luxuries,  and  not  unfrequently 
want  of  the  comforts  and  even  necessaries 
of  life ;  in  addition,  condemnation  now  at 
it  would  seem  almost  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, form  such  an  accumulated  mass  of 
human  misery,  as  one  would  have  ima- 

§ined  sufficient,  without  superadding  in- 
ignities  and  slights  which,  however,  it  is 
some  consolation  to  know  cannot  so  much 
afflict  him,  as  by  setting  at  defiance  every 
principle  of  national  justice  and  national 
honour,  they  hold  out  to  abhorrence  that 
political  expediency  which  has  been 
adopted  towards  this  dethroned  and  cap- 
tive sovereisn  to  the  disgrace  of  this  em- 
pire, and  of  the  other  great  states  of  Eu- 
rope. He  would  not  enter  into  any  detail 
of  the  outrages  and  cruelties  alleged  to  be 

Eraclised  against  him  and  his  household ; 
ut  he  could  not  but  observe  upon  the  un- 
heard of  barbarity  of  removing  from  him, 
under  any  provocation,  his  medical  attend- 
ant, at  a  moment,  too,  when  his  presence 
seemed  absolutely  necessary,  after  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  and  when  Mr. 
O'Meara  had  just  commenced,  with  his 
patient  a  course  of  medical  treatment  and 
as  he  considered  at  a  very  critical  moment 
of  the  disease :  and  if  there  were  wanting 
another  instance  of  inhumanity,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  forcing  from  him  count  De  las 
Casas,  who  had  been  distinguished  for  his 
afiectionate  constancy,  and  whose  continu- 
ance at  Longwood  was  most  desirable,  and 
even  necessary,  to  his  master.  If  thoso 
statements  were  false,  whv  were  they  not 
publicly  contradicted  ?    if  truci  why  did 
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not  ministers  immediately  afibrd  redress  ? 
If  even  doubtful,  why  not  institute  a  strict 
and  immediate  inquiry  ?  If  it  were  deemed 
good  policy  still  to  confine  this  victim 
of  adversity,  in  the  name  of  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  justice,  let  him  be  treated 
with  every  indulgence,  kindness,  and  ten* 
derness,  and  let  Viot  the  honour  of  the 
country  be  tarnished  by  marking  towards 
him  vindictive  malice  and  ignominious 
treatment,  much  less  unnecessary  cruelty. 
Perpetual  incarceration  should  surelysatisly 
the  most  malignant  and  revengeful.  <*  The 
atate  policy  and  political  expediency  of 
perpetuating  legitimate  despotism,  under 
the  sanction  of  British  law,"  would,  he 
bad  thought  have  been  abhorrent  to  every 
fi-eeman.  But  if  Napoleon  must  continue 
a  state  prisoner,  no  expense  should  be 
spared  to  furnish  him  with  every  comfort 
and,  if  possible,  with  every  luxury,  he 
should  be  placed  where  he  should  enjoy, 
without  insult  or  taunt,  the  benefit  of  a 
salubrious  climate,  not  confined  to  one 
proverbially  bad.  He  was  confident,  not- 
withstanding the  distresses  of  the  country, 
that  there  was  no  individaal  in  it  who 
would  not  for  the  mere  purposes  of  huma- 
nity, readily  contribute  to  this  object. 
Even  ministers  had  orisinally  pledged 
themselves  to  ameliorate  his  condition  in 
every  way. 

Tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  instead  of  the  expenses  on  the  St. 
Helena  station  costing  the  country 
500,000/.,  they  did  not  cost  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  sum.  He  then  read  a  re- 
solution of  one  of  tl)e  committees  lately 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  said  that  it 
called  upon  the  executive  government  to 
do  that  which  parliament  could  not  itself 
do  in  the  recess— he  meant,  to  make  re- 
trenchments. So  little  was  the  execu- 
tive inclined  to  shrink  from  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it,  that  already  was  the 
work  of  retrenchment  commenced,  and 
the  commission  of  inquiry  issued.  When 
he  said  this,  he  was  not  sanguine  enouffh 
to  expect  that  great  retrenchments  would 
be  made,  thoufffi  he  was  far  from  wishing 
to  discourage  the  House  from  expecting 
that  some  would  be  made.  He  could  not 
help  observing,  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
toms, that  in  former  times  the  officers  in 
that  branch  of  the  public  service  had  in 
general  been  paid  in  fees  which  devolved 
to  them ;  whereas  at  present  all  that  came 
through  their  hands  came  into  the  public 
treasury,  as  their  salaries  were  no  longer 
paidbyfeeS)  but  by  a  stipulated  allowance 
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given  diem  b^  government.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  debate  on  these 
resolutions  be  postponed  until  this  day 
three  months. 

Sir  H.  PameB  spoke  inreply  as  follows : 
—If,  Sir,  I  felt  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  an  excuse  for  any  errors  in 
the  resolutions,  I  could  readily  have  found 
it  in  the  assertion,  that  at  least  100  folio 
volumes  ought  to  have  been  carefully  read 
by  me,  to  prepare  myself  for  the  task  of 
framing  these  resolutions.  But,  Sir,  after 
all  the  loud  aiid  repeated  assertions  of  die 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  noble  lord  op- 
posite, I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  situation.to 
require  me  to  make  any  excuse  for  the  in- 
correctness of  these  resolutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  I  consider  how  many  statements 
of  figures  they  contain,  I  am  surprised  to 
find  that  I  have  escaped  without  more 
of  them  having  been  shown  to  be  inaccu- 
rate. What,  Sir,  is  the  actual  result  of  all 
that  has  been  said  against  them  ?  Why, 
that  two  of  them  are  inaccurate;  one 
relating  to  the  office  of  secretary  at  war, 
the  other  relating  to  the  Pay  omce.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  the  War  office  and  Pay  office,  I  must 
stop  to  notice  the  tone  and  manner 
which  the  noble  lord  has  thought  proper 
to  assume  in  delivering  his  sentiments 
upon  these  resolutions.  He  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  observing  upon  the  inacca- 
TSLCV  in  the  26th  resolution,  which  I  my- 
self corrected,  but  he  has  thought  proper 
to  infer  with  an  appearance  of  great 
triumph  over  me,  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  resolution,  that  all  the  others  were 
equally  incorrect,  and  that  I  had  proved 
myself  incapable  of  the  task  which  I  had 
undertaken.  Nothing  was  more  easy  nor 
is  more  common,  than  for  a  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  a  very  extravagant  department, 
to  get  up  and  make  assertions  of  this  kind 
and,  knowing  how  much  weight  a  confident 
manner  and  a  show  of  superior  official  in- 
formation will  carry  with  them,  to  attempt 
to  impress  upon  the  House  such  inferences 
which  could  not  be  sustained  by  facts,  or  a 
plain  examination  of  the  question.  But 
the  profusion  and  waste  of  public  money 
in  tne  public  departments  is  too  visible 
and  notorious  to  allow  these  expedients  to 
succeed,  and  though  I  may  be  exposed  to 
the  censure  of  the  noble  lord,  I  shall  not 
be  turned  aside  from  my  object,  nor  do  I 
feel,  from  any  thing  that  he  has  said,  that 
I  have  any  reason  to  doubt  my  being  able 
to  show  that  there  exists  in  his  office,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  office  concerned  in 
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the  expenditure  of  public  money,  a  most 
extravagant  scale  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable  expense. — In  respect  to  the 
error  in  framing  the  26th  resolution,  I  am 
able  tp  say  the  error  is  not  mine  but  that 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  finance 
of  1797.  In  looking  for  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  of  the  office  of  secretary  at 
war  in  1796,  I  found  the  following  state- 
ment. "  Appendix  (Q  2)  establishment  of 
the  office  of  his  majesty's  secretary  at  war 
as  it  stood  at  Christmas  1796'' — under 
which  head  is  stated  the  salary  of  each 
officer— and  a  total  of  8,256/.  No  note  is 
made  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
there  could  possibly  be  any  additional 
item,  but  it  appears,  that  in  official  lan- 
guage the  establishment  of  an  office  does 
not  mean  the  expense  which  the  country 
pays  for  an  office,  and  that  although  an 
office  may  be  returned  at  8,256/.  tor  its 
establishment,  it  may  actually  cost  the 
country  42,731/.  over  and  above  that  sum 
by  payments  made  in  the  shape  of  fees— 
in  this  way  it  is,  that  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  the  War  office  cost  51,290/.  in 
1796,  instead  of  8,256/.  and  that  I  have 
been  led  to  make  the  mistake  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  the  26th  re- 
solution. Another  mistake  has  been 
made  in  stating  the  establishment  of  the 
Pay  office  at  1 5,354/.  But  here  again  the 
error  originates  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  finance  of  1797.  In  stating 
the  salaries  of  the  deputy  paymasters,  the 
salary  is  given  at  1/,  10^.  per  diem  each, 
and  a  total  sum  is  given  which  every  one 
would  read  as  if  for  6  paymasters,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  omission  to  repeat  the 
word  **  each."  In  this  way  it  appears 
that  the  sum  of  20,729/.  ought  to  be  in 
the  resolution  in  place  of  the  sum  of  15,354s 
•^Tbe  noble  lord  has  attempted  to  show  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  25tb  resolution  respect- 
ing the  commander  in  chiefs  office.  He 
says  that  to  the  sum  of  813/.  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  office  ought  to  have 
been  added  to  make  a  fair  contrast  in  the 
establishment  of  the  office  in  1819— but 
the  resolution,  by  dividing  the  present 
establishment  into  two  sums,  one  for  sa- 
laries and  the  other  contingencies,  shows 
the  exact  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  salaries  now  and  in  1793.  The  noble 
lord  has  attributed  to  me,  that  I  wasigno- 
lant  of  their  being  no  commander  in  chief 
in  1793,  by  giving  a  wrong  construction 
to  the  words  **  exclusive  of  any  salary  to 
the  commander  in  chief.  But  be  has  here 
fallen  into  a  great  error ;  because  I  se- 


lected the  word  **  any"  and  did  not  make 
use  of  the  word  **  the'*  as  I  would  have 
done  if  there  had  been  a  commander  in 
chief.  The  noble  lord  has  boasted  of  the 
sums  which  have  been  recovered  for  the 
public  by  that  part  of  his  office  which  is 
employed  at  an  expense  of  18,000/.  per 
annum  in  examining  the  arrear  accounts, 
but  here,  he  wholly  mistakes  the  purport  of 
my  resolutions.  For  what  I  complain  of 
is,  that  there  should  exist  any  opportunity 
of  thus  recovering  the  public  money,  that 
the  public  money  should  be  exposed  to 
such  jeopardy ;  and  that  after  paying  such 
an  enormous  sum  annually  for  the  noble 
lord's  office  for  settling  accounts,  which  it 
the  whole  business  of  the  office,  that  the 
work  is  not  done ;  that  the  accounts  re- 
main unsettled;  that  public  accountants  are 
allowed  this  opportunity  of  defrauding  the 
public ;  and  that  an  extra  establishment 
IS  to  be  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  18,000/. 
per  annum  to  do  the  business  which  ought 
to  have  been  done  by  the  office  under  its 
regular  establishment.— The  noble  lord 
has  spoken  of  the  31st  resolution  which 
recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  mi« 
litary  offices  of  paymaster  of  the  army« 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  treasurer  of  the 
ordnance,  as  one  which  would  be  wholly 
subversive  of  all  proper  control,  and  the 
whole  established  system  of  managing  tha 
public  money.  But  this  is  merely  an  offi- 
cial opinion  m  favour  of  old  rules  and  ex* 
travagant  establbhments.  Because  if 
there  is  one  resolution  more  supported  by 
sound  authority  than  another,  it  is  this  re- 
solution :  The  finance  committee  of  1817 
in  speaking  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy  say,  "  The  duty  of  this  depart- 
ment differs  but  little  from  that  of  aa 
ordinary  banker."  The  duties  of  the  pay 
master  of  the  army  and  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  ordnance,  are  exactly  similar.  These 
officers  receive  the  money  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance  imprest  from  tlie 
Treasury,  and  pay  it  upon  proper  official 
certificates,  sent  to  them  by  the  navy 
board,  the  secretary  at  war,  and  the  ord- 
nance board,  to  those  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  it.  The  only  difference  between 
these  officers  and  ordinary  banks  is,  that 
the  one  is  conducted  upon  principles  of 
antient  office  rules,  and  the  other  upon 
the  common  principles  of  merchants  and 
bankers.  As  to  the  office  of  paymaster 
of  the  army,  the  noble  lord  has  not  so 
much  advantage  over  roe  from  official  exm 
perienoe  as  he  may  imagine,  because  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  ascertainingi  wbeo^ 
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in  office  myself  as  a  lord  of  the  Irish 
Treasury,  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  this 
office;  for  in  Ireland  there  was  no  pay- 
master, but  all  the  business  of  that  office 
was  performed  by  the  Irish  Treasury- 
board.  I  have,  therefore,  acted  as  a  pay- 
master of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  I 
^  can  say  positively  that  the  proposed 
consolidation  might  be  effected  without 
any  detriment  to  the  public  service. — The 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Long)  has 
said  that  it  was  very  incorrect  to  suppose 
that  the  customs  revenues  could  be  col- 
lected for  as  low  a  per-centaee  as  the  ex- 
cise revenues,  and  has  attributed  to  me 
the  intention  to  blame  the  collection 
of  the  customs,  because  it  is  so  much 
above  that  of  the  excise,  but  I  have  not 
contrasted  the  two  together  with  any  such 
view.  I  only  wish  to  show  that  the  rate 
of  collecting  the  customs,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  business,  is  higher  in  pro- 
portion than  it  ou^ht  to  be  to  the  rate  for 
collecting  the  excise,  and  I  attribute  the 
difference  to  the  Treasury  influence  which 
prevails  in  the  one,  and  is  but  little  known 
in  the  other.  I  mean  distinctly  to  say 
this,  that  if  the  appointment  of  all  the 
customs  officers  was  vested  in  the  board, 
the  board  would  be  able  to  collect  the 
customs  revenues  at  a  lower  rate  than  they 
now  do  collect  them.    The  right  hon. 

fmtleman  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
have  been  incorrect  in  saying  that  a  va- 
riety of  useless  forms  were  required  at 
the  Custom-house,  because  a  number  of 
alterations  have  been  made  since  the 
date  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  accounts,  but  I  confidently  assert,  that 
the  forms  which  I  allude  to  still  exist,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  borne  out  in  this  asser- 
tion by  the  admission  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  that  he  was  now  occupied  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  in  preparing  a 
report  to  recommend  the  abolition  of 
many  of  the  existing  forms.  The  riglit 
bon.  gentleman  has  found  fault  with  the 
resolution  which  states,  that  the  arrear 
in  the  examination  of  the  public  accounts 
of  the  auditors  is  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  interference  of  the  Treasury  ;  but 
in  this  resolution  I  have  quoted  the  exact 
words  of  the  5th  report  of  the  committee 
of  1810.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
has  wholly  omitted  to  take  notice  of  the 
roost  material  part  of  this  resolution, 
which  states  that  notwithstanding  between 
50  and  60,000/.  a  year  is  paid  to  the  com- 
missioners  for   auditing   the   public  ac- 
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counts,  that  the  examination  of  them  la 
some  years  in  arrear.  This  circumstance 
forms  one  of  the  most  glaring  proofi  of 
the  unfitness  and  extravagance  of  the 
existing  system  for  managing  the  public 
finances.  For  although  this  immense 
sum  is  annually  paid,  tne  public  business 
is  not  done  ^  there  is  no  adequate  return 
to  the  public  for  the  money  which  is 
taken  out  of  dieir  pockets  for  settling' 
the  public  accounts.  Every  one  who 
can  get  hold  of  the  public  money  under 
the  pretext  of  being  a  public  accountant, 
is  able  to  calculate  tliat  he  can  escape 
being  detected  of  any  abuse  he  may  be 
guilty  of,  for  many  years,  for  want  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  finally 
examiningand  settlineall  public  accounts. 
—In  respect  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  I  am  ready jto 
admit  that  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  way  or  making  up  the  esti- 
mates, does  not  allow  of  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  sums  voted  this  year  and  in 
1795  for  the  Dock  yards;  but  then  the 
hon.  member  has  not  denied  the  fairness 
of  comparing  the  estimates  for  1819  and 
181S,  and  this  comparison  is  ^uite  suffi- 
cient to  make  out  my  case,  which  is  this, 
that  if  212,142/.  was  a  proper  sum  in 
1813,  the  10th  year  of  war,  225,000/. 
must  be  a  very  exorbitant  one  for  the 
salaries  and  contingencies  of  the  Dock- 
yards at  home  in  1819,  the  fourth  year  of 
peace. 

^  In  regard  to  the  general  efibct  which  I 
wish  to  produce  by  these  resolutions  in 
impressing  upon  the  House  a  just  notion 
of  the  great  extravagance  of  our  official 
system,  I  feel  confident  of  succeeding,  be- 
cause I  am  fully  borne  out  in  all  I  have 
advanced  in  these  resolutions  by  the 
reports  of  committees  of  this  House,  or 
of  commissioners  of  inquiry.  They  alt 
censure  the  interference  of  the  Treas^ury 
for  the  sake  of  patronage  ;  the  perplexed 
plans  of  keeping  the  public  accounts ;  the 
useless  and  contused  forms  of  office ;  and 
the  progressive  increase  of  salaries,  inci- 
dents, allowances,  superannuities,  and 
compensations  in  all   the  public  offices. 

I  certainly  have  heard  nothing  this  even-* 
ing  to  induce  me  to  abandon  the  un- 
dertaking. 1  shall  certainly  bring  forward 
the  whob  subject  matter  contained  in  tbe 
resolutions  under  separate  heads  and 
motions  early  in  the  ensuing  session. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  Reso- 
lutions  was  adjourned  till  this  day  three 
months* 
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Storekbepbr-GeneraL's  Depart- 
ment.] On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Hume, 
the  order  was  read  for  resuming  the  dis- 
cussion  of  the  Resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  Storekeeper-General's  department, 
[see  p.  1505]  but,  sir  J.  Marjoribanks 
moved  that  the  House  should  be  counted, 
after  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  enter  into  such  a 
discussion  in  so  thin  a  House,  and  in  the 
al)sence  of  gentlemen  most  competent  to 
speak  to  the  subject.  The  House  was 
accordingly  counted,  and  there  being 
only  31  members  present,  an  adjournment 
took  place. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDa 
Tuesday^  July  IS. 

The  Speaker's  Speech  to  the 
Prince  Regent  on  presenting  the 
Monet  Bill.]  This  day  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent  came  in  the  usual 
state  to  the  House  of  Peers.  His  royal 
highness  having  taken  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  the  genUeman  usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  was  directed  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  Speaker,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appeared  at  the  bar. 

The  Spedcer  delivered  at  the  bar  the 
following  Speech : 

**  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness ; 

**  We,  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  parliament  assembled, 
attend  your  Roval  Highness  with  our 
concluding  bill  of  supply. 

*<  The  subjects  which  have  occupied 
our  attention,  have  been  more  numerous, 
more  various,  and  more  important,  than 
are  usually  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  parliament  in  the  same  session. 

*^  Upon  many  of  these  subjects  we  have 
been  engaged  in  long  and  unwearied  exa- 
minations ;  but  such  has  been  the  pressure 
of  other  business,  and  particularly  of  that 
which  ordinarily  belongs  to  a  first  session 
of  parliament ;  and  such  the  magnitude 
ana  intricacy  of  many  of  those  inquiries, 
that  the  limits  of  the  present  session  have 
not  allowed  of  bringing  them  to  a  close. 

^<  But,  Sir,  of  Uiose  measures  which 
we  have  completed,  the  most  prominent, 
the  most  importalrit,  and,  as  we  trust,  in 
their  consequences,  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  pubhc,  are  the  measures  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  consideration  of 
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the  present  state  of  the  country,  both  in 
its  currency  and  its  finances* 

«  Early,  Sir,  in  the  present  session,  we 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  ihe  efiects  pro- 
duced on  the  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  by  the  restriction  on  payments 
in  cash  by  the  Bank.  This  inquiry  was 
most  anxiously  and  most  deliberately  con- 
ducted, and  in  its  result  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  most  desirable,  quickly, 
but  with  due  precautions,  to  return  to  our 
ancient  and  nealthful  state  of  currency ; 
that  whatever  might  have  been  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  acts  for  the  suspension 
of  payments  in  cash  at  the  aifierent 
periods  at  which  they  were  enacted  f  and 
doubtless  they  were  expedient,  wnilst 
the  country  was  involved  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive contest  that  ever  weighed  down 
the  finances  of  any  country),  still  that 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  these 
acts  having  ceased,  it  became  us  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  (avoiding  carefully 
the  convulsion  of  too  rapid  a  transition) 
to  return  to  our  ancient  system ;  and  that 
if  at  any  period,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, this  return  could  be  effected 
without  national  inconvenience,  it  was  at 
the  present,  when  this  mighty  nation, 
with  a  proud  retrospect  of  the  past,  after 
having  made  the  greatest  em>rts,  and 
achieved  the  noblest  objects,  was  now 
reposing  in  a  confident,  and,  as  we  fondly 
hope,  a  well-founded  expectation  of  a 
sound  and  lasting  peace. 

**  In  considering,  Sir,  the  state  of  our 
finances,  and  in  minutely  comparing  our 
income  with  our  expenditure,  it  appeared 
to  us,  that  the  excess  of  our  income  was 
not  fairly  adequate  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  applicable— the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt.  It  appeared 
to  us  that  a  clear  available  surplus  of  at 
least  5,000,000/.  ought  to  be  set  apart 
for  that  object,  lliis.  Sir,  has  been 
effected  by  the  additional  imposition  of 
3,000,000/.  of  taxes. 

"  Sir,  in  adopting  this  course,  his  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons  did  not  conceal 
fi*om  themselves  that  they  were  calling 
upon  the  nation  for  a  great  exertion  ; 
but  well  knowing  that  honour,  and  cha- 
racter, and  independence,  have  at  all  times 
been  the  first  and  dearest  objects  of  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  we  felt  assured, 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  encounter,  and  no  pressure 
to  which  she  would  not  willingly  and 
cheerfully  submit,  to  enable  her  to  main- 
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tain,  pure  aik(  unimpaired,  that  wliicii  has 
never  yet  been  shaken  or  sullied — her 
public  credit,  and  her  national  good  faith. 
*•  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured, 
shortly,  and  1  am  aware  how  tfoperfectly, 
to  notice  the  various  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  us,  in  one  of  the  Knigest 
and  most  arduous  sessfons  in  the  records 
of  parlbment.  The  bill,  Sir,  which  it  is 
my  duty  to  present  to  your  Royal  Hi^h- 
ness»  is  intituled^   *  An  aeS  for  applying 

*  certain   monies    therein  mentioned   for 

*  the  ^rvice  of  the  year  1819,  and  for 
«  farther  appropriatingthesuppKes  granted 

*  in  thi»  session  of  parliament.'  To  which, 
with  all  humility,  we  pray  his  Majesty's 
reyol  assent. 

The  royal  assent  was  immediately  given 
to  the  said  bill. 

The  Prince  Regent's  Speech  at 
THE  Close  of  the  Session.]  The 
Prince  Regent  then  delivered  the  following 
Speech : 

.  **•  My  Lords  aod  Gentlemea  ; 

'<  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  again 
obliged  tt>  announce  to  you  the  continu- 
ance of  his  Majesty's  lamented  indispo* 
siiion. 

<*  I  canoot  close  this  session  of  parlia> 
roent  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
that  I  have  derived  from  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  with  which  you  have  oppKtd' 
yourselves  to  the  several  important  ob* 
jects  which  have  come  under  your  coosi- 
deratioo^ 

*<  Your  patient  and.  laboriou&  investigate 
tioa  of  the  state  of  the  ciroulation  and< 
currency  oC  the  kingdom  d^ands  my 
w;irmest  acknowledgments ;  and  I  enter- 
tain a  confident  expectation  that  the  mea- 
sures adopted,  as  the  result  of  this  in«> 
quiry,  will  be>  productive*  of  the  moat  be- 
neficial consequences. 

«  Gentlemen. of  the  House  of  Conamons; 

«  I  thaok  you.  for  the  supplies,  which, 
you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  tba- 
present  year. 

*<I  sincerely  regret  that  the  necessity 
should  have  existed  of  making  any  addi- 
tion to  the  burthanS'  of  the  people ;  but 
l.aaticipate  the  most  important  permanent 
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advantages  from  the  e^it  wMe^  yeu 
have  thus  made  for  meeting  at  once  alf 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country ; 
and  I  derive  much  satisfactioa  fioiu  tha 
belief,  that  tlie  means  which,  you  have 
derised  for  this  purpose  are  ealculat«d^  to 
press  88  lightly  on  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity as  could  be  expected  when  so 
great  an  effort  was  to  be  made. 
"  My  Lor^andGeatleflsen ; 

<<  1  continue  to  leeeive  frona  foreign 
powers  tho  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this  country. 

<<  I  have  obsenretl  wtth  great  concern 
the  attempts  wtbieh  have  feoentljr  been 
made  in  soma  of  the  manuikcturing  dis- 
tricts, to  take  advantage  of  circumstances 
of  local  distress,  to  excite  a  sph^  of  dis- 
affection to  the  institutions  and  govemi- 
ment  of  the  country.  No  objeat  can  be 
nearer  my  heart  than  ta  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  et  alV  daeaea  of  his. 
Majesty's  subjects ;  iHrt  fMs  cannot  b* 
eflfected  without  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  tranquillity. 

<*  You,  may  rely>  therofbrer  ujjon  my 
firm  determination  to  employ  for  this 
punpoae  the  powera  intnusiad^  u^ttmhj 
law ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliatv  os»  jaur 
return  to  your  sevend  counties  you  wUl 
use  your  utmost  endeavours,  in  co-openu 
tion  witfi  the  magistracy,  to  defeat  tbe 
machinations  of  those  whose  projects*  iC 
successful,  could  only  aggravela  t!ia  tvib 
which  it  is  professedttoTemedy ;  ancl  who» 
undierthe  pretence  of  reformv  have- really 
no  other  object  but  the  subversion  of  our 
happy  constitution.**' 

Then  the   Lord,  Chancellor,,  by  tbe 
Fiunoe  fiegeatfs  oMB»eod|.saidi. 
«  M)^  Lords  and*  Gentlemen ; 

*<  It  is  the  wiir  and  pleasure  of  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regjent,  acting 
in  the  nama andt oa behalf  oChxs  Mi^^ty^, 
that  tbia  pariiameot  be^  prorogued  ta 
Tuesday  tiw2«tlt'  oft  Angust  next^  lo*  bo* 
then  here  hdden ;  and  this  parliament  ia 
accordingly  prorogued*  to  Tuesday  the 
2illi  of  August  next/' 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  GENERAL  ACTS, 

Passed  in  the  First  Session  qf  the  Sixth  Parliament  rf  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Grtat  BriHtin  and  hreland.^5\)  GEO.  III.  A.D.  1819. 


1.  Att  Apt  to  provide  for  tlie  care  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ro^af  peraon  during  the  condau- 
aoce  of  his  laiyesty^  ilkiest. 

9.  For  reviviBg  and  mrther  contanuiDg,  until 
ifae  first  day  of  May  18 19,  an  Act  made,  in 
the  fiflv-fiirst  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
kititiiled  *  an  Ai:t  to  extend  an  act  maide  in 

*  the  18th  year  «f  his  late  majesty  king 

*  George  the  seeond,  to  explain  and  amend 

*  the  ttws  touching  the  elections  of  the 

*  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  parliament 
'  for  England^  teapecting  the  expenses  of 
'  hustin^  and  pc^l  clerlS  so  ^  as  regards 
<  the  dly  of  Westninstar.' 

5.  For  continufaig  to  his  mi^tv  certain 
dtities  on  malt,  BU£ar,  tobacco,  «na  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates,  in  Biigltnd;  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  1S19. 

4.  For  raisins  the  sum  of  twenty  millions,  by 
exchequer  biils,  for  Ihe  service  of  the  year 
1819. 

5.  To  aKertain  the  tonnage  of  vessels  pro- 
pelled bv  tieam. 

6.  To  enable  his  majesty  to  direct  the  distri- 
bution of  any  rewaoid  awarded  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs  of  excise  to 
the  offioers  ^the  army,  nav^r,  or  marines, 
for  apprehending  tmugelers,  in  such  man- 
ner as  his  miyesty  smul  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point. 

7.  To  regulate  the  cutlery  trade  in  Ensland. 

8.  To  continue^  until  the  Q5th  of  Marob  1830, 
an  act  of  the  last  session  of  fuirliament,  for 
preventingaliens  ^m  becoming  naturalized 
or  being  made  or  bcooming  dcnitensy  except 
in  certam  cases. 

0.  For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion;  and 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and 
their  quarters. 

10.  For  the  regulating  of  his  miyesty's  royal 
marine  forces  while  on  shore. 

11.  To  indemnify  such  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  have  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  offices  and  employments,  and  for 
extending  the  time  limited  for  certain  of 
those  purposes  respectively,  until  the  95th 
of  March  1890,  ani  to  permit  such  persons 
in  Great  Britain  as  have  omitted  to  make 
and  file  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  in- 
dentures of  clerks  to  attomies  and  solicitors, 
to  make  and  file  the  same  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  Hilary  Term  1890,  und  to  allow 
persons  to  make  and  file  such  affidavits, 
althottdi  the  persons  whom  they  served 
shall  have  neglected  to  take  out  th^ir  an- 
nual certificates. 


19.  To  amend  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

IS.  To  continue  two  acts  of  the  &6th  and  5Rth 
years  of  his  present  majesty,  for  re<lucing 
the  duties  payable  on  biorses  used  for  the 
purposes  therein  mentioned,  to  the  6lh  of 
April  1891:  and  to  reduce  the  duties 
chargeable  under  certain  acts  of  the  48th 
and  59nd  years  of  his  present  majesty,  iti 
respect  of  certain  horses,  mares,  geldings 
ana  mules. 

14.  To  continue,  until  the  first  day  of  July 
1893,  an  act  of  the  46th  year  of  his  present 
miyesty,  for  permitting  the  exportation  of 
wool  from  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica. 

15*  To  continue,  until  the  1st  of  July  18'<21, 
an  act  of  the  54th  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, for  granting  certain  duties  on  mer- 
chandise import^  into  Ireland  from  any 
pUce  within  the  limits  of  ihe  charier 
granted  to  the  united  company  of  merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 

16.  To  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands,  relating  to  the  slave  trade. 

17.  To  amend  an  act  of  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, for  carrying  into  execution  a  conven- 
tion made  between  his  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  for  the  preventing  the 
traffic  in  slaves. 

18.  To  make  perpetual  an  act  of  the  44th 
year  of  his  present  majesty  for  permitting 
the  exportation  of  salt  from  the  port  of 
Nassau  in  the  island  of  New  Providence, 
the  port  of  Exuma  and  the  port  of  Crooked 
Island  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  American 
ships  coming  in  ballast. 

19.  To  render,  until  the  5th  of  July  1890, 
the  growing  produce  of  the  consolidated 
fund  of  t^  united  kingdom,  arising  in 
Great  Britain,  available  for  the  public  service. 

90.  To  enable  the  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Treasury  to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on 
the  credit  of  such  aids  or  supplies  as  have 
been  or  shall  be  granted  by  parliament  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1819. 

91.  To  amend  several  acts  for  purchasing  an 
estate  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

99.  For  the  further  regulation  of  hismsyesty's 
household,  and  the  care  of  his  royal  per- 
son, during  the  continuance  of  his  mdispo* 
sition. 

93.  To  restrain,  until  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
makmg  payments  in  cash  under  certain 
notices  given  by  them  for  that  purpose. 
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34.  To  restrain,  until  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament,  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  mak- 
ing payments  in  the  gold  coin  of  this/ealm, 
under  certain  notices  given  Iw  them. 

25.  To  enable  his  majesty  to  nx  the  rate  and. 
direct  the  disposal  of  freisht  money,  for  the 
conveyance  of  specie  and  jewels  on  board 
his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels. 

26.  For  fixinz  the  rates  of  subsistence  to  be 
paid  to  innkeepers  and  others  on  quartering 
soldiers. 

27.  To  facilitate  the  trial  of  felonies  com- 
mitted on  board  vessels  employed  on  ca-^ 
nals,  navigable  rivers,  and  inland  naviga- 
tions. 

28.  To  empower  magistrates  to  divide  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions. 

29.  To  repeal  the  duties  on  mineral  alkali, 
and  on  articles  containing  mineral  alkali 
and  other  articles,  and  to  impose  other  du- 
ties in  lieu  thereof. 

30.  For  vesting  in  commissioners  the  line  of 
road  from  Shrewsbury  in  the  county  of  Salop 
to  Bangor  Ferry  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon, 
and  for  discharging  the  trustees  under  se- 
veral acts  of  the  17tb,  28th,  36th,  41st 

-  42nd,  47th,  and  50th  years  of  his  present 
majesty,  from  the  future  repair  and  main- 
tenance thereof;  and  for  altering  and  re- 
pealing so  much  of  the  said  acts  as  affects 
the  said  line  of  road. 

31.  To  enable  certain  commissioners  fully  to 
carry  into  effect,  several  conventions  for  li- 
quidating claims  of  British  subjects,  and 
others,  against  the  government  of  France. 

32.  To  continue  until  the  5th  day  of  July 
1822,  and  amend  so  much  of  an  act  made 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
granting,  until  the  5th  of  April  18]  9,  addi- 
tional (£itics  of  excise  in  Great  Britain,  as 
relates  to  tobacco,  and  snuff,  and  certain  ex- 
cise licenses. 

33.  To  continue,  until  the  Ist  day  of  Julv 
1821,  several  acts  of  the  54th  and  55th 
years  of  his  present  majesty,  respecting  the 
duties  of  customs  payable  on  merchandize 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  any  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter  granted  to 
the  united  company  of  merchants  of  Eng- 
land tradino;  to  the  East  Indies. 

34.  To  amend  and  render  more  effectual  se- 
veral acts  for  enabling  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to 
grant  life  annuities,  and  to  empower  the 
said  commissioners  to  grant  annuities  for 
lives  or  years,  for  promoting  the  beneficial 
purposes  of  the  fund  commonly  called  the 
Waterloo  Subscription. 

35k  To  amend  an  act,  passed  in  the  55th 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  msjesty,  in- 
tituled **  An  Act,  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  called  Scotland,  oy  extending  trial 
by  jury  to  civil  causes." 

36.  To  repeal  certain  acts  now  in  force  for  re- 
gulating the  waking  and  sale  of  bread,  out 


of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  beyond  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality,  and  ten  miles  of  the  roval  ex- 
change, where  no  assize  is  set ;  and  for  es- 
tablisning  other  provisions  and  regulations 
relative  thereto. 

37.  For  further  regulating  the  qualification 
of  members  to  serve  in  the  United  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

38.  To  enable  his  majestv  to  make  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  taking  and  curine  fish 
on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrskdor,  and  his  miyesty's  other  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  according  to  a 
convention  made  between  nis  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

39.  For  the  more  frequent  payment,  into  the 
receipt  of  the  Exchequer  at  Westminster, 
of  monies  arising  from  the  duties  of 
customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  postage  in 
England. 

40.  To  secure  spiritual  persons  in  the  posses- 
sion of  benefices  in  certain  cases. 

41.  To  establish  regulations  for  preventing 
contagious  diseases  in  Ireland. 

42.  For  raising  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  by 
w^  of  annuities. 

43.  To  authorize  the  receipt  and  appropriation 
of  certain  sums  voluntarily  cootrib^tMi  by 
the  most  noble  John  Jeffiries  marquis  Cam- 
den, in  aid  of  the  public  service. 

44.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  present  miyesty,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual punishment  of  murders,  man- 
slaughters, rapes,  robberies,  and  burglaries 
committed  in  places  not  within  his  majesty's 
dominions,  as  relates  to  the  trial  of  murders 
manslaughters,  rapes,  robberies  burglaries 
committ^  in  Honauras. 

45.  To  explain  and  amend  certain  acts  relative  ' 
to  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland. 

46.  To  abolish  appeals  of  murder,  treason, 
felony,  or  other  onences,  and  wager  ofbattle, 
or  joining  issue  and  trial  by  battle  in  writs 
of  right. 

47.  To  indemnify  persons  who  shall  give  evi- 
dence  before  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral on  the  bill  for  preventing  bribery  and 
corruption  at  the  election  of  members  to 

'Serve  in  parliament    for  the  borough  of 
Barnstaple,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

48.  To  amend  an  act  passed  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  granting  to  his 
majesty  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
towards  repairing  roads  between  London 
and  Holyhead  by  Chester,  and  between 
London  and  Bangor  by  Shrewsbury ;  and 
for  givine  additional  powers  to  the  cominis« 
sioners  therein  named,  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  and  to  make  a  new 
road  from  Bangor  ferry  to  Holyhead,  in  the 
county  of  AngTesea. 

49.  To  continue  the  restrictions  contained  in 
several  acts  on  payments  in  cash  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  until  the  1st  of  May 
1833,  and  to  provuie  for  the  gradual  re- 
sumption of  such  payments,  and  to  permit 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver. 
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60.  To  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  so  iieur  as  regards  renUng 
tenements. 

51.  To  relieve  persons  compounding  for  their 
assessed  taxes,  from  an  annual  assessment 
for  the  term  of  three  years. 

58.  To  repeal  the  several  duties  of  customs 
chargeable  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  grant 
other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

53.  For  muting  to  his  majesty  certain  addi- 
tional duties  of  excise  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa  nuts,  tobacco  and  snuff,  pepper,  malt, 
and  British  spirits,  and  consolidating  the 
same  with  the  former  duties  thereon ;  and 
for  amending  certain  laws  of  excise  relating 
thereto. 

54.  To  carry  into  effect  a  convention  of  com- 
merce concluded  between  his  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  treaty 
with  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal. 

55.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  three  acts  of 
the  59nd,  5Srd,  and  57  th  years  of  his  present 
majesty,  forallowing  British  plantation  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  other  articles  imported  into 
Bermuda  in  British  ships  to  be  exported  to 
America  in  foreign  vessels,  and  to  permit 
articles,  the  produce  of  America,  to  be  im- 
ported into  Bermuda  in  foreign  ships,  to 
certain  other  articles. 

56.  To  make  further  regulations  as  to  the 
payment  of  navy  prize  orders. 

57.  To  alter  and  amend  certain  laws  of  excise 
in  respect  to  salt  and  rock  salt, 

58.  For  facilitating  the  recovery  of  the  wages 
of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service* 

59.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  made 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  present  majestv,  for 
the  payment  of  wages  aue  to  decnsed  sea- 
men and  marines,  to  wages  due  to  intestate 
bastards. 

60.  To  permit  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  for 
the  time  beins,  to  admit  nersons  into  holy 
orders  specially  for  the  colonies. 

61.  To  enable  counties  and  stewartries  in 
Scotland  to  give  faid  to  royal  burghs 
situated  therein,  for  Che  purpose  of  improv- 
ing enlarging,  or  rebuildmg  their  gaols ;  or 
to  improve,  enlarge,  or  rebuild  common 
gaols  of  counties  and  stewartries  which 
are  not  the  gaols  of  royal  burghs. 

63.  For  the  protection  ot  banks  for  savings  in 
Scotland. 

63.  To  explain  an  act  passed  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  for  purchasing  an 
estate  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

64.  To  facilitate  proceedings  agsunst  the  war- 
den  of  the  fleet,  in  vacation. 

65.  For  granting  to  hismajestya  sumof  money 
to  be  raised  by  lotteries. 

66.  To  make  further  provisions  for  the  ref- 
lation of  cotton  mills  and  factories,  and  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  health  of 
young  persons  employed  therein. 

67.  To  Continue,  until  the  30th  day  of  July 
1820,  an  act  of  the  54th  year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  the  effectual  examination  of 


accounts  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
the  colonial  revenues  in  the  islands  of  Cey- 
lon, Mauritius,  Malta,  Trinidad,  and  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

68.  For  exonerating  the  manor  of  Dawlish,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  from  the  claims  of 
the  crown  against  the  estate  of  John  Inglett 
Fortescue,  esquire. 

69.  To  prevent  the  enlisting  or  engagement 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  serve  m  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  vessels  for  warlike 
purposes,  without  his  majesty's  licence. 

70.  To  repeal  certain  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland,  regarding  duelling. 

71.  For  raising  aloan  of  twelve  millions  from 
the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt 

72.  To  grant  to  hisnnyesty  an  additional  duty 
of  excise  on  tobacco  in  Ireland. 

73.  To  repeal  several  acts,  requiring  the 
masters  of  vessels  carrying  certificate  goods 
to  Ireland  to  take  duplicates  of  the  con- 
tents ;  prohibition  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain wrought  goods,  and  the  exportation  of 
gunpowder  wnen  the  price  shall  exceed  a 
certain  sum. 

74.  To  allow  the  importation  of  tobacco  from 
the  East  Indies  and  other  places ;  and  for 
confining  the  exportation  of  tobacco  firom 
Great  Britain,  and  the  importation  thereof 
into  Ireland,  to  vessels  of  seventy  tons 
burthen  and  upwards. 

T5.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  day  of  July, 
1830  two  acts,  made  in  the  54th  and  56th 
years  of  his  present  majesty,  for  regulating 
the  trade  in  spirits  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  reciprocally. 

76.  To  establish  farther  regulations  respect- 
ing advances  bj  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  public  service,  and  the  purchase  of  go- 
vernment securities  by  the  said  Bank. 

77.  To  continue,  until  the  84th  day  of  June, 
1836,  an  act  for  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  tiie  allowance  of  the  bounties  on  pilchards 
exported. 

78.  For  transferring  the  duty  of  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  receiver  general's  receipts  and 
payments  to  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
customs  in  England. 

79.  To  continue,  until  the  1st  day  of  August, 
1830,  two  acts  of  the  45th  and  50th  years 
of  his  present  majesty,  allowing  the  bring* 
ing  of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  to  London 
and  Westminster  by  inland  navigation. 

80.  An  act  concerning  common  recoveries  to 
be  suffered  by  attorney  in  courts  of  ancient 
demesne ;  and  to  explain  an  act  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  relative  to  the  sale  or  mort- 
gaging of  estates  of  lunatics. 

81.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  last  session  of 
parliament  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
inquire  concerning  charities  in  England  for 
the  education  of  tiie  poor ;  and  to  extend 
the  powers  thereof  to  other  charities  in 
England  and  Wales ;  to  continue  in  force 
until  the  Ibt  of  A^usty  1833>  and  from 
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thence  until  the  end  of  Uie  then  nent  ses- 
sion of  parliameni. 

S^  To  ainciKl  an  act  made  in  the  65th  year 
of  bis  present  mi^ty's  reign«  forenabliag 
the  oomntiissioners  of  customs  and  poit 
duties  in  Ireland  to  purchase 'premisM  for 
erecting  docks*  warehouses,  And  offices  in 
Dublin. 

63.  To  grant  duties  of  customs,  and  to  allow 
drawbacks  on  certain  ^^oeds,  wares,  and 
merchandize,  imported  mto  and  exported 
from  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  former  duties  and 
drawbacks  on  the  like  articles;  and  to 
make  farther  regulations  for  securing  the 
duties  of  cttstoms  in  Ireland. 

•i.  To  amend  the  kwa  for  making,  repairing 
and  hajpromig  the  roads  and  ^er  public 
works  in  Ireland,  by  grand  jur^  present- 
ments, and  for  a  more  efEeoUal  inveettiea- 
tion  of  such  preQcntmeats,  and  for  farther 
securing  a  true,  full,  and  faithful  accottnt 
of  all  OMoies  levied  under  the  same. 

65.  To  amend  and  correct  an  act  of  the  last 
seseioa  of  parliament,  for  Cfae  n^guhlioB  of, 
parish  vestriei  in  England. 

.80.  for  regubting  the  exerdseof  the  right  of 
common  of  pasture  in  the  New  For^  in 
the  county  of  Southampton ;  for  repealing 
certain  parts  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  89th 
and  40tn  and  the  58nd  years  of  his  present 
majesty;  and  for  the  better  collectioo  and 
recovery  of  the  Gale  rents  in  the  forest  of 
Dean,  m  the  county  of  Giouoester. 

.87«  To  grant  to  Ihs  miyestjr  oertein  duties  of 
excise  in  Ireland  on  maft 

88.  To  repeal  the  annual  excise  duties  upon 
malt,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  coolinued  by  an 
act  of  the  present  session  of  parliament, 
and  to  grant  other  duties  to  Inu  thereof, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  the  5th 
day  of  July,  1820. 

89.  To  continue,  until  the  10th  of  October, 
1834,  an  act  made  in  the  57th  year  of  tils 
present  mi^jesty,  for  suspending  a  pait  of 
the  duties  on  sweets  or  onade  wmes. 

90.  For  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  duties 
on  soap ;  lor  preserving  the  books  or  pa- 
pers called  Specimens,  left  by  officers  of 
excise  on  the  premises  of  traders;  and  for 
requiring  more  speedy  payment  of  the  ex- 
cise duties  on  printed  calicoes. 

91.  For  giving  aaditional  facilities  in  applica- 
tions to  courts  of  equity,  regarding  the  ma- 
nagement of  estates  or  funds  belonging  to 
charities. 

9i.  To  enable  justices  of  the  peace  in  Ireland 
to  act  as  such,  in  certain  cases,  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  coimties  in  which  they  ac- 
tually are;  to  make  provision  for  the  exe- 
cution of  warrants  of  distress  granted  by 
them;  and  to  authorize  them  to  impose 
fines  upon  constables  and  other  officers  for 
neslectof  duty,  and  on  masters  for  ill  usage 
of  tnei  r  apprentices. 

93.  To  continue  for  one  year,  and  from  thence 
until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  act,  made  in  the  56th  year 


of  his  present  majestv^s  reign,  to  faake  pro- 
vision for  securing  the  pix£ts  «f  Ute  office 
of  clerk  of  the  pleas  of  his  m^esty's  ooart 
of  excheouer  in  Ireland. 

94.  To  explain  and  amend  two  ads,  passed 
in  the  S9th  and  4<Mb  and  i7th  years  of  his 
present  sBiJesCy,  conoemint  the  disposition 
of  certain  real  and  personalpruperty  of  his 
majesty,  his  heirs,  aad  successors. 

95.  For  oonfimnnc  ancient  separations  of 
towns  corponrte  trom  paiisbes,  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor* 

96.  To  faciMtale  the  trials  of  felonies  toinmit- 
ted  on  stage  ooaches  aad  stage  wugens 
and  other  such  carriaees^  aad  of  feuHiies 
committed  on  the  boundanes  of  counties. 

97.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  mad* 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  hbnu^ty's  neii|n, 
intituled,  '< An  Act  for  the  asora  speedy  trial 
of  offences  committed  in  distant  parts  upon 
the  seas,"  to  the  trial  of  offences  coranMt«> 
ted  in  Africa  againat  the  laws  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade. 

98.  To  limit  the  continuance  of  the  operation 
of  the  several  acts  for  mipasing  fines  upon 
town4ands  and  plnoes  in  Ireland,  in  respect 
of  offsnces  idatins  to  the  unlawful  distilla- 
tion of  spirits,  ana  to  amend  the  said  acts ; 
and  to  provide  for  the  more  effsctual  pre* 
venlion  or  suppression  of  such  oflfences. 

99.  To  continue,  until  the  Ist  day  of  June, 
189S,  the  restrictions  on  payments  in  cash 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  to  direct  the 
gradual  rtsomptioa  of  cash  payments  by  tlie 
said  Bank. 

100.  To  amend  an  act  of  the  50th  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  relating  to 
prisoBs  in  Ireland. 

101.  Toealargethe  powers  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  rela- 
tive to  the  transpaiti^on  of  odenders,  to 
continue  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  18S  t. 

lOK.  For  farther  reflating  the  appo'mtment 
of  game- keepers  in  Wales. 

103.  To  repeal  so  much  of  two  acts  as  requite 
'  certain  accounts  to  be  laid  before  pairlia- 

ment ;  and  to  amend  an  act  of  the  36th 
jrearc^his  present  majesty,  relative  tp  lay- 
ing an  account  before  parliament. 

104.  To  continue  until  tne  6th  day  of  July, 
1830,  certun  laws  of  excise,  with  regard  ta 
crown  glass,  and  flint  and  phial  gla»s,  and 
to  alter  certain  laws  with  reganl  to  fijnt 
glass. 

105.  For  granting  to  his  majesty  an  additional 
countervailing  duty  on  spirits  extracted  in 
£ngl^  or  Ireland  respectively,  and  im- 
ported into  Scotland ;  and  for  repealing  the 
additional  duty  on  licences  taken  out  by 
retailers  of  sweets  in  Great  Britain ;  and  for 
exempt'rog  from  all  countervailing  duties 
the  leather  and  glass  of  carriages  brought 
by  persons  for  private  use  from  Ireland  inlo 
Great  Britain,  or  from  Great  Britain  into 
Ireland. 

106.  To  amend  the  several  acts  for  securing 
the  paymetit  of  the  dutieaof  excise  upou 
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certain  Yicenees,  aniF  reeukitiag^  Itoe  iasutog 
€>f  sttcb  licences;  and  for  securing  the  du- 
ties upon  spirits  distilled  by  Ikewctd  diflii- 
leps  in  Ireland. 

lOr.  To  consolidate  and  amend  several  acts 
for  regulating  tbe  granting  of  perinite  and 
certificates  for  the  conveyance  and  protec- 
tion of  certain  goods  in  Ireland. 

106.  To  amend  sevend  acU  relating  to  the 
St- office  and  conveyance  of  letters  inlre- 


109.  For  the  farther  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Irish  fisheries. 

IIQ.  To  remove  doubts  respecting  the  dues 
payable  to  the  Levant  company. 

111.  To  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  present  majesty,  as  re- 
lates to  the  postage  and  conveyance  of  let- 
ters to  and  from  tne  Cape  of  Good  Uope, 
Cevion,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies; 
and  to  make  other  regulations  respecting 
the  postage  of  such  letters  and  packets,  and 
other  letters  and  packets  sent  by  the  post. 

113.  To  ^nt.  until  the  5th  of  July,  18S1, 
an  additional  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
certain  silk  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

lis.  For  continuing  the  premiums  allowed  to 
ships  employed  in  tne  southern  whale 
fishery. 

11 4.  To  stay  proceedings  against  any  gover- 
nor or  other  persons  concerned  in  imposing 
and  levying  duties  in  New  South  Wales; 
to  contmue,  until  the  Istday  of  January, 
1891,  certain  duties;  and  to  empower  the 
said  governor  to  levy  a  duty  on  spirits  made 
in  the  said  colony. 

115.  To  repeal  the  duties  and  drawbacks  of 
excise  on  plates  or  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and 
to  impose  other  duties  and  allow  other 
drawbacks  in  lieu  thereof. 

116.  To  defray  the  charge  of  the  pay,  clothing, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  disembodi^ 
militia  in  Great  Britain ;  and  for  granting 
allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subaltern 
officers,  adjutants,  quarter-masters,  sur- 
geons, surgeons  mates,  and  serjeant  majors 
of  militia,  until  the  25th  of  March,  1820. 

117.  For  defraying,  until  the  25th  of  June, 
1820,  the  charge  of  the  pay  and  clothing  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland ;  and  for  making  al- 
lowances to  officers  and  quarter-masters  of 
the  said  militia  during  peace. 

118.  To  give  relief  id  certain  cases  of  assess- 
ment of  taxes  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  per- 
sons compounding  for  their  assessed  taxes 
in  Ireland,  from  an  annual  assessment,  for 
three  years,  from  the  6th  day  of  January, 
1820. 

119.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act  passed  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  majesty  king  George 
2nd,  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  royal  navy^  as  it  relates  to 
certain  allowances  to  navy  agents. 

140.  For  establishing  a  registry  of  colonial 
slaves  in  Great  Britain,  ana  for  making 
farther  provision  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  slaves  from  British  colonies. 


191.  To  make  farther  regulfttioas  fitHP  the  pre-  ^ 
vention  of  smuggling. 

122.  To  permit  vessds,  widcfi  a  certain  ton- 
nage, to  trade  between  the  united  kingdom 
and  New  South  Wales. 

123.  To  empower  the  officers  of  the  customs 
in  Great  Britain  to  alk)w  reports  of  vessels 
car^s  to  be  amended;  to  require  goods 
which  have  beeo  warefaeused  without  pay- 
ment of  duties,  or  being  prohibited,  wwre- 
bonsed  for  exportotion;  to  be  put  on  beard 
iressels  by  persons  lk:en8eA  flMr  that  pur- 

.  pose ;  to  direct  that  cocquet  and  bond  shall 
De  required  for  slate  and  stone  carried  coast- 
wise ;  and  to  empower  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms to  administer  oaths. 

124.  For  amending  an  act  made  in  the  43rd 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  for 
regulating  the  vessels  carryine  passengers 
from  the  united  kingdom  to  his  majesty's 
plantations  and  settlements  abroad,  or  to 
foreign  parts,  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  such  passengers,  and  for  making  farther 
provision  for  that  purpose. 

125.  To  admit  certain  goods,  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  to  entry  and  payment  of 
duty  without  being  warehoused;  and  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  certain  East  India 
goods  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  the  re- 
moval of  certain  East  India  goods  to  Liver- 
pool, Xancaster,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  for 
exportation. 

126.  For  requiring  the  like  proof,  to  obtain 
drawback  of  duty  on  coals  used  or  consumed 
in  calcining  or  smelting  tin,  copper,  or  lead 
ores,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, as  is  required  on  coals  used  in  mines 
of  tin,  copper,  or  lead,  in  the  said  coun- 
ties. 

127.  For  making  provision  for  the  better  care 
of  pauper  lunatics  in  England. 

128.  For  the  farther  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  friendly  societies,  and  for  pre- 
venting frauds  and  abuses  therein. 

129.  To  continue  in  force,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  calendar  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, three  acts  of  his  prest^at  majesty, 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  Eng- 
land. 

130.  To  continue  the  several  acts  for  tlie  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors  in  Ireland,  until  the 
1st  of  June,  1820. 

131.  For  raising  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions 
&ve  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  Exche- 
quer bills,  for  the  service  of  the  ^rear  1819. 

132.  For  raising  the  sum  of  two  millions  Bri- 
tish currency,  by  Treasury  bilk  in  Ireland, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1819. 

133.  For  applying  certain  monies  therein 
mentionea  for  the  service  of  the  year  1819; 
and  for  farther  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parliament. 

134.  To  amend  and  render  more  effectual  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of 
additional  churches  in  populous  parishes. 
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135.  To  repeal  two  acts,  made  in  the  54th 
and  55th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  ptesent 
majesty,  for  maintaining  and  keeping  in 
repair  certain  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland; 
to  provide  more  effectually  for  that  purpose; 
and  for  regulation  of  ferries  in  Scotland. 

136.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  General 
Penitentiary  for  Convicts  at  Milbank. 

137.  To  enable  the  directors  of  the  poor  of 
the  several  parishes  within  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, and  of  the  parishes  united  therewith, 
to  sell  and  dispose  of  certain  lands,  dis- 


charged of  mil  claims  of  the  crown,  in  re- 
spect of  any  forfeiture  incurred  under  the 
statutes  of  mortmain. 
138.  For  appointing  commissioners  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  an  act  of  tliis  session  of 
parliament,  for  granting  to  his  majesty  a 
duty  on  pensions  and  offices  in  England ; 
and  an  act  made  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  granting  an  aid  to  bis 
m^esty  by  a  land  tax,  to  be  raised  in  Great 
Bntain  for  the  service  of  the  year  1798. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

(1819.) 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Ordered^  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  &h  April  1819. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  state  the  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1819; 
and  also  to  consider  and  state  ibe  probable  Income  and  Expenditure  (so  far  aa 
the  same  can  now  be  estimated),  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  1820» 

-  and  to  report  the  same,  together  with  their  observations  thereupon,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  House;  and  also  to  consider  what  further  measures. may  be 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  country  from  any  part  of  the  said  Expenditurci 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest,— 

Have  proceeded  to  examine  the  Accounts  presented  to  the  House  in  the  present 
session,  relating  to  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  tne  year 
1818,  which  they  have  coropiEired  with  the  Estimates  in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh 
Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,*  in  the  last  and  in  the  preceding 
session  of  Parliament ;  and  they  now  lay  before  the  House  the  result  of  the  examina* 
tion  and  comparison  of  those  documents,  which  fully  proves  that  the  expectations 
expressed  by  the  Committee,  in  both  the  Reports  referred  to,  that  the  Revenue 
would  again  reach  that  state  from  which  it  had  suddenly  declined  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  had  been  entirely  realized,  it  having  in  fact  very  considerably 
exceeded  the  utmost  Estimate  of  that  Committee. 

Your  Committee  therefore  proceed  to  show  :— 

1st.— The  actual  produce  of  the  Revenue  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1819,  as 
compared  with  the  Estimate  contained  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee ;  and, 

2nd.— The  actual  produce  of  the  Revenue  in  the  same  year,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  produce  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1818. 

*  See  Vol.  86,  AppendiZi  p.  Ixxxi^  and  VoL  S8,  Appendix,  p.  i. 
Vol*  XL.    Appendix*  (a) 
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An  Account  of  the  Nstt  Produci  of  die  Public  Rivnfus  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1819|  compared  with  the  Eatimate  pre* 
aented  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Finance. 
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II. 

An  Accovnt  of  the  Nett  Pbodtoe  of  lh«  Public  Rbvihvb  of  Grett  Britain  fend 
Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1819,  as  oompared  with  the  actual  Pro- 
duce in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1818« 
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The  g^eral  result  of  the  foregoing  Accouou  it,  that  the  permanent  revenue  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1819>  exceedea  the  Estimate  in  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee,  by  the  sum  of  l,484,856/.9  and  in  addition  thereto^ 
,  the  sum  of  566,639/.  was  receiyed  on  account  of  the  arrears  of  the  unappropriated 
*  war  duties,  making  together  the  sum  of  2,051, 495iL;  wliile  in  Ireland  the  sum  received 
fell  short  of  the  Estimate  of  the  Committee  by  the  sum  of  892,921/.;  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  Ghneat  Britain  and  Ireland,  paid  into  the  Exdiequer  la 
the  year  1818,  was  5S,568,9S7/.  being^  heSS^SL  more  than  the  Finance 
Committee  (in  their  Fourth  Report)  estimated  as  the  probable  income  of  the 
country;  but  deducting  therefrom  the  sum  of  566,689/.,  the  amount  of  the  unappro* 
priatea  war  duties,  the  produce  of  the  permanent  revenue  will  have  exceedea  the 
Estimate  of  the  Committee  by  1,091,984/.;  and  adding  to  the  afore-mentioned  sum 
of  58,568,937/.»  the  sum  of  240,000/.  as  the  profit  of  the  lottery,  and  the  sum  of 
250,000/.-  as  the  produce  of  old  naval  stores,  which  the  Committee  in  their  Fourth 
Report,  estimated  together  at  600,000/. ;  the  public  Income  of  the  country  for  1818, 
will  have  amounted  to  54,058,987/. 

It  also  appears  that  the  total  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1818,  exceeded 
the  same  revenue  for  the  year  1817,  by  the  sum  of  1,705,510/.,  and  that  the  total 
revenue  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1818,  exceeded  that  for  1817  by  the  sum  of  l92fi69Lp^ 
makinff  a  total  improvement  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  the  year  1817,  of  1,898,479/.;  but  this  comparison  will  be  rendered  sUll  more 
correct,  and  the  result  will  be  more  favourable,  it  the  sum  of  2,380,581/.,  being  the 
amount  of  unappropriated  war  duties  received  in  the  ^ear  1817,  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  received  in  that  vear,  and  if  the  som  of  566,6^,  the 
amount  of  unapprojpriated  war  duties  receivea  in  the  year  1818  be  also  deducted  from 
the  total  amount  or  the  revenue  received  in  the  year  1818.  It  will  then  appear  that 
an  Improvement  to  the  amount  of  8,662,371/*  has  actually  taken  place  in  the  permanent 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1818,  as  compared  with  the  year  1817* 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  its  present  improved  state,  to  meet  the  various 
charges  upon  it,  and  to  provide  for  the  cradual  but  efiectual  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  an  object  which  in  a  period  of  peace  should  never  be  lost  si^t  of,  jrour 
Committee  cannot  but  congratulate  the  House  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  expectations 
expressed  b  the  Fourdi  and  Eleventh  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  4>n  Finance, 
of  the  probable  augmentation  of  the  revenue.  The  result  has  proved,,  not  only  that 
the  Committee  have  been  fully  justified  in  their  reasonings  and  deductions  from  the 
documents  laid  before  them,  but  that  the  improvement  which  has  actually  takeo 
place,  has  exceeded  their  calculation ;  and  as  tnis  improvement  has  arisen  in  every 
Drandi  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  (except  the  Post-office),  and  ufion  almost 
every  component  artkle  of  that  revenue,  your  Committee  feel  it  the  less  necessary, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  any  particular  items,  but  content  themselves 
witn  offeruiff  some  observations  upon  the  great  branches  of  Customs  and  Excise 
generally ;  the  productiveness  or  oeficiency  of  those  large  sources  of  the  revenue, 
mdicating  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  the  advance  ot  decline  of  our  coomier- 
cial  and  manufacturinc  interests,  and  exhibiting  a  fairer  criterion  than  any  other  that 
can  be  presented,  of  the  cenerid  prosperity  of  the  country* 

With  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  the  produce  of  the  Post-office,  it  must  be  noticed 
that  90,000/.  having  been  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  houses  and  land  under  an  act 
of  the  56  €reo.  3,  c  51,  for  buildinff  a  new  Post-office,  that  sum  being  added  to.  the 
revenue  of  the  Post-office,  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  no  more  than  56,500^  aa 
compared  with  the  Estimate  contained  in  the  Fourth  Report.  It.  is  further  to  be 
stated,  for  the  information  of  the  House,  that  the  total  sum  hitherto  expended  for 
the  same  purpose,  has  been  235,000/.,  and  that  the  debt  remaining  to  be  paid  for 
houses  and  land  amounts  to  5,000/. 

The  Custom  Revenue  of  Great  Britun,  which  was  estimated  by  the  Committee  in 
their  Fourth  and  Eleventh  ReporU,  at  9,340,657/.,  and  which,  in  the  year  1817,  pro- 
duced the  sum  of  9,761,480/.;  produced  in  the  year  1818  9»996»226,  being  an  im- 
provement as  compared  with  tne  Estimate  of  655,569/*;  and  as  compared  with  the 
£  reduce  of  1817  or  234,746/.;  but  it  was  sUted  by  the  Coomuttee  in  their  Eleventh 
leport,  that  in  consequence  of  the  expected  rise  in  the  average  price  ef  si^gar  to  that 
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point  at  which  it  becomes  chargeable  with  the  additional  duty  of  S«.  per  cwt.  a  great 
quantity  in  bond  had  been  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  qunrter  ended  5th  January  1818,  by  which  anticipated  payment  of  the 
duties,  the  produce  of  that  quarter  was  greatly  swelled,  and  a  corresponding  deficiency 
occasioned  in  the  produce  of  the  succeeding  quarter;  this  anticipated  payment  u 
stated  by  tlie  Committee  Hi  Rep.)  to  amount  to  577,882^  If,  therefore,  this  sum 
be  deducted  from  the  proauce  of  the  Custom  Revenue  for  the  year  1817f  in  which  it 
was  included  in  consequence  of  the  payment  by  anticipation,  and  added  to  the  revenue 
of  1818,  it  will  show  an  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  1,390,410^ 

The  Excise  Revenue  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  not,  when  the  Committee  made 
their  Eleventh  Report,  recovered  from  the  depression  which  it  had  experienced  upon 
the  termination  of  the  late  war,  and  which  therefore  did  not  produce  in  the  year  1817 
a  revenue  equal  to  the  Estimate  of  the  Committee,  has  now  entirely  recovered  from 
that  state  of  depression,  as  will  be  seen  upon  reference  to  the  Accounts  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (C.2.);  those  Accounts  exhibiting  a  very  material  increase  of  duty  upon 
almost  every  article  subject  to  the  Excise  duties,  the  only  exception  being  upon  a 
few  articles  of  very  inconsiderable  importancci  with  reference  to  the  duty  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  namely,  coffee  and  cocoa,  cyder,  perry  and  verjuice.  The  Com- 
mittee in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  Reports  estimated  the  produce  of  those  duties  at 
22,591,364/.;  they  actually  produced  m  1817  only  19,726,297,  but  they  produced  in 
the  year  1818  22,894,450/.,  which  is  an  improvement  as  compared  with  the  Estimates 
in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  Reports  of  90Sfi86L,  and  as  compared  with  the  actual 
produce  of  the  year  1817  of  3,168,153/. 

The  result  of  these  Accounts  has  also  led  your  Committee  to  believe,  that  the 
measures  which  have  been  t^ken  for  the  prevention  of  smuffgling,  have,  in  a  great 
degree  at  least,  been  successful ;  since  the  duties  upon  all  those  articles  most  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  practices  of  the  fraudulent  trader,  have  been  increased,  and 
improved,  in  common  with  the  duties  derived  from  the  other  articles  of  consumption* 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  .the  general  result  has  been  less  favourable  Uian  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Accounts  which  have  been  exhibited  to  your  Committee,  show  that 
the  revenue  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement, 
although  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  sum  estimated  in  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh 
R^orts.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  since  that  Estimate  was  framed» 
Parliament  has  repealed  a  portion  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  pa3rable  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  estimated  to  produce  annually  about  235,938/.,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  repeu  of  those  duties,  the  sum  of  34,7662.  only  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in 
the  year  ended  5th  January  1819  in  respect  thereof;  consequently  in  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  Estimate  of  the  Committee,  and  the  actual  produce  of  the  taxes 
in  Ireland,  it  will  be  proper  to  deduct  from  the  former,  or  to  add  to  the  latter,  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  annual  produce  of  those  duties,  and  the  amount 
actually  received  in  respect  thereof,  and  which  became  due  previously  to  their  repeal. 
The  whole  of  the  revenue  to  arise  in  Ireland,  was  estimated  by  the  Committee  at 
41,978,899/.,  but  its  actual  produce  in  the  year  1817  was  4,388,008/.,  and  in  the  year 
1818  4,580,977/.,  showing  a  deficiency  in  the  last  year  as  compared  with  the  Estimate 
of  the  Committee,  of  412,922/. ;  but  making  an  allowance  for  the  amount  of  Uiose 
repealed  taxes  (supposing  that  they  could  have  been  maintained),  the  deficiency  is 
only  211,750/.,  while  the  improvement  in  the  revenue  of  the  last  year,  as  compared 
with  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year  amounts  to  192,969/.;  and  adding  thereto  the 
sum  stated  as  the  supposed  amount  which  would  have  been  received  if  these  taxes 
had  not  been  reduced,  the  whole  improvement  of  the  actual  revenue  now  existiog, 
may  be  sUted  at  394,141/.,  as  compared  with  the  year  1817. 

*  Having  thus  stated  the  General  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended 
5th  January  1819,  and  compared  the  same  with  the  Estimate  of  the  Committee  in 
their  Fourth  Report,  and  with  the  income  for  the  year  ended  the  5th  January  1818, 
it  remains  for  your  Committee  to  offer  an  Estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  this 
income  for  the  years  ending  5th  January  1820  and  5th  January  1821  respectively. 
In  a  revenue  of  the  amount  of  that  of  the  United  Kinsdom,  and  chargeable  upon  so 
ffreat  a  variety  of  articles,  fluctuations  in  some  of  the  duties  m^y.  certainly  take  place, 
from  causes  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented ;  but  such  causes  seldom  if 
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eferopefftte,  at  om  «nd  Uie  tmiie  tiiiie^  apoa  the  wbob  or  efw  uiMn  the  in^ 
of  the  artides  from  which  the  revonuo  it  dariiedl,  uolMtlhey  areofanaloreWl 
deacnpiion  to  afiect  the  traaquiUitj  tmd  pmparihr  of  the  Hate,  wyeh  omunMtneee 
io  not  m  the  present  caM  enter  into  the  contemphitioB  of  your  Coimmttee  in  forains 
their  EsUinate;  they  therefore  feel  but  Uttle  difficiilty  in  sabnutting  to  the  Hoom 
their  opimon,  that  the  rerenue  of  the  laat  year  (iai8)  which  went  on  mdoaUT 
improvio^  to  the  cloie  of  that  year,  may  be  taken  at  a  fiur  Estimate  of  iu  produce, 
not  onI;r  m  the  present  but  io  the  next  year ;  and  under  audi  impmsion  they  aubmit 
that  this  revenue,  together  with  the  sum  of  25(),000t  annnalJy  estunated  to  arise  from 
lotteries,  and  250,000/.  from  the  sale  of  old  naval  stores,  may  be  taken  at  54,000^00tf  . 

Your  Committee  having  thus  presented  to  the  House  the  result  of  the  docomenta 
which  have  been  submitted  to  them  relaUve  to  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  for  the  yew  1818,  proceed  to  lay  before  the  House,  the  AccounU  rebuive 
to  the  FubUc  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  and  they  propose  to  show  :— 

^•^i.  '^^  .*^^^  Expenditure  of  tiie  year  ended  5th  Janoary  1819,  as  compaitd 
Wi(h  the  Esumate  coatimed  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Conimlttee,  p.  12a 

2od.  The  actual  Expenditure  of  the  same  year,  aa  compared  with  the  ael«al 
Expenduure  m  the  year  ended  5tk  Januaiy  1818, 

I. 

An  Account  of  the  Actuai,  Expwpitifrx  of  tlw  year  eadei  dw  5th  of  Jmrnary 
1818,  as  compared  with  the  Estimate  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  thekr 
Eleventh  Report. 


Utmmt  of  Um  Pdblio 
Fnndad  Dtbt,  on- 
r«4eeiiied  

Slnkinff  Fund  of  Fanded 
l>eM»  and  interegt  of 
Ptblwdiiaad 

Chril  Lit* * 

Other  Cbarget   oa  the 
Gooflolidated  Fond  ... 

Toua  CbMoKdatod 

Faod  £, 

Interest  and  Staking 
Fund  of  unfunded 
Debt 

Annual  SDrraiis. 

Army  ^ 

Ifary    

Ofdnance     

Miscellaneous 

Do.  Extraordinary 

Tntal  S«tiii»te    

Actual  Expenditure... 

Bipendhure    lea   than 


MintltfaiChcBltmtk 
■•ptrt  of  dM  ct»> 


ialilS. 


£.       f.    d. 

S9«604,7S8    0    0 

14,839,467    0    0 


£.        i.    dL 
S9,948,190    8    ^ 

14,786,039  19    6 


44»437,195    0    0 
1,935,692    0    0 

995,976    0    0 


44,134,930    7    8} 
1,935,692    6    S 

1.139,974  17  UJ 


46,598,163    0    0 
9,300,000    0    0 


8.967,974  0  0 

6,456,800  0  0 

1,945,600  0  0 

1,783,900  0  0 

737,744  0  0 


46,509,197  11  10| 
9,797,310    5    9} 

7,765,981    7  11 
6,771,714    7    84 
1,947,197    4    9} 
1,692,301  19    9i 
994,085  11     3\ 


—   6  9 

913,998  17  11} 


813,999  4  1} 
497,310  5  ^ 


68,089,481  0  0  (67,707,088  8  0 
67.707,088  8  0  ' 


£.389^399  19    0 


314,914    7    8i 
1,597    4    9i 

956,341  11     3i 


»1,984»169  19    64 


£.    #.    A 

956,S3f  t%  H 

46,497    0    6 


309,964  19    4 


309,964  19    3^ 


],909,699  19    X 
160,898    0    9{ 


*  Deduct  mora  than  Eitimate . 
TMi  kH  thatt  Bithnats 


1,666,555  4    6| 
1,284,162  19    6| 


£.389.399  190 
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11. 

All  Account  of  die  Actual  Expekditurb  of  the  year  ended  5tb  January  181B» 
as  compared  with  the  Actual  Expbnditurs  in  die  year  ended  5th  January  1819. 


Intewrt  of  tte  PMio 

Debts  uijiw6tni6a  ••« 

Sinkinf  Vmd  of  Poodod 

Debt,  andlntflmtof 

Debt  redeemad   

Eipenditore  for  Funded 

Debt  X. 

Civil  I<ist.**«M«»»**««»««M 

Otber  Cbtffcs  on  tbe 

Consolidated  Fond... 

ToUl  Cootolidated 

FuDd £* 

Inlemt  and  Sinking 
Fond  of  anftnded 
Debt 

AmiUAL  SVFPLIXB. 

Artny  

NeVy  « 

,  Onninnoe**«»**»«««»»««*»«« 
Miieellaiwonf  .•••••.••••* 
DOi  Extnoidioary  ..*.•• 

Bj^Muditufo  Itt  JolT  ••• 
DOi  in  1818  ••• 

Bip«idit«nl6wial818 
I  In  1817  .•*...  J£. 


99,450,674    4    7} 
14,159,769  15    9} 


49,610,438    0    5} 
1,191,168  11    4 


45,914,100    3    3 


BjmtttM. 


Tctftotthjaa.ltl&    J  Tmt  to  Ml  Jaa.  It19. 


£.         #.     d. 
99,348,190    8    9) 

14,786,039  19    6 


44,134,990    7    8} 
1,935,699    6    9 


1,119,499  11    5i 


46,509,197  11  10| 


9,174,459  t€    9} 


9,911,873    8    9i 
6,879*069  13    8} 
1,319,686  15    S 
1,819,990    8    1{ 
695,843    0  1<4 


68,096,945    5    7 
67,707,088    8    0 


989,156  17    7 


1,199,974  17  111 


9,797,910    5    9i 


7,765,981  7  11 
6,771,714  7  8j 
1,947,197  4  St] 
1,699,901  19  9^ 
994,085  11    si 


More  tspniui  !■ 

MU  Iku  la  Itn, 


£. 


s.    d. 


696^976    9    8] 


696,976    3    81 
44,593  14  10^ 

96,781    6    &, 


998,997  10    5) 


•1.618,675    4    6 


67,707,088    8    0 
*  Deduct  laoro  expended  in  1818 . 
TMal  km  9EomM  in  1818 . 


ia 

iaieix 


£       $.   d. 
109|483  16    5 


109,483  16    5 


697,581    5    Oi      109,483  16*  5 


699,856    9    0| 


1»546,599  0  94 

101,348  6  0 

66,489  n  Oi 

190,918  8  4 


9,007,839  9  1 
1,618,675  4  6 


df.  989,156  17  t 


It  will  be  obionred  from  these  atatementi,  thai  tike  aotnid  Expenditure  of  the 
tJoited  Kingdomi  for  the  Tear  ended  5th  Janoary  181 9»  has  been  67,707>068^  m\AA 
h  less  than  was  estiaoated  by  the  CoosoDittee  in  their  Eleirenth  Report,  by  988,S9S^  r^ 
and  is  also  less  than  the  actual  Expenditure  of  the  precedkig  year  by  the  sum  of 
989,156^ 

la  the  courseof  the  rear  1819»  there  was  applied  to  the  redemptios  of  debt  the  som 
of  15»S86»985»  which  fonM  a  part  of  the  67»707»0^<^  suted  to  have  been  expended 
in  that  year,  leaving  a  real  Expenditure  of  52»870^15^.  for  the  serriee  of  the  year. 
The  Income  of  the  same  year  was,  aa  above  sutedi  59,568,987^  to  which  beiM  added 
tbe  produce  of  old  naval  stores,  and  the  lottery,  the  total  Income  was  B4tfi&^^9Snk ; 
and  this  Income»  contrasted  with  the  Expenditure  of  52,870,1 521,  givea  a  diffsrence 
in  favour  of  the  receipcs  within  the  year,  of  l,688,785ii 

This  sum  in  fact  cODitituted  the  whole  bdanee  of  revenue  above  £xpendit«rer  ap^ 
plicable  within  the  last  year  lo  the  extinction  of  debt ;  for  the  revenne  of  that  year 
(54,058,987/*),  being  Meded  fireaa  the  Expenditure  ef  87,707,0881,  there  wiU 
remain  a  deficieaqr  of  18|658,15l/.  {  agaaasi  wbieh^  if  the  total  awn  of  IBJtS^fiSiLf 
applied  ta  the  redemption  of  debt  in  the  same  year  be  set  oi;  there  reaMina  a  balance 
equal  to  the  above  sum  of  1,6^784<. 

A  comparison  of  the  debt  disdiarged  and  the  4ebC  created  wilfate  the  yeiify  will 
also  afford  nearly  the  same  vesolt,  the  di£farence  beiogne  more  than  mcy  be  aecdmsed 
for  by  the  balancea  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  or  in  ihe  several  deparlmeiiCf  ol 
Expendituie*  ^ 
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Oo  th«  5th  JftQuary  1818,  tb«  toul  amounl  of  tU  Unfimded  Debt,        £. 

indading  tho  debt  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  was    66,772,621 

On  the  5th  January  1819,  the  tame  Debt  amounted  to 53,138,882 

Reduction  of  Unfunded  Dd)t  13,638^739 

There  was  also  applied  within  the  year  ended  5th  January  1819,  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Funded  Debt 15,336»935 

Making  a  Total  of "^,975,674 

Id  the  same  year  the  sum  of  2,999,92(M.  was  authorized  to  be  raised  by  a  sub* 
scription  for  converting  3  per  cent  stock  into  a  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  3^  pte 
cent;  and  27,262,20CM.  of  Exchequer  bills  were  also  authorized  to  be  funded,  or  the 
like  amount  to  be  paid  in  money,  making  a  total  of  30,261,920^ ;  but  of  this  sum 
27,188,200/.  only  became  due  and  was  paid  before  the  5th  January  1819 ;— deducting 
therefore  this  latter  sum  as  the  actual  increase  of  debt' within  the  year,  from  the  sum 
of  28,975,674^,  the  amount  of  unfunded  debt  reduced,  and  the  sum  applied  in  the 
reduction  of  the  funded  debt,  the  result  will  exhibit  a  decrease  of  debt  to  the  amount 
of  1.787,474/. 

Your  Committee  have  also,  with  a  Tiew  of  ihowing  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  since  the  termination  of  the  war  called 
for  two  accounts ;  the  first,  or  the  nominal  capital  of  the  public  funded  debt  un- 
redeemed, as  it  stood  on  the  5th  January  1816  and  the  5th  January  1819  respec- 
tiYelr ;  and  the  second,  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  as  it 
stood  at'  the  same  periods;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  capital  of  the  funded  debt 
has  been  reduced  23,861,346/.  during  these  three  years  of  peace,  and  that  the 
unfunded  debt  has  been  increased  4,018,436/L  within  the  same  period ;— even  this 
reduction  of  debt,  small  u  it  is,  when  compared  to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  re- 
maining unredeemed,  has  not  been  effected  wholly  by  the  application  of  the  nett 
surplus  of  the  revenue  above  the  Expenditure  properly  arising  within  those  three 
Tears,  to  which  your  Committee  desire  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House; 
but  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  vety  large  surplus  of  the  grants  for  the  service 
of  the  year  1816,  which  remained  unexpended  at  the  termination  of  that  year,  and 
which  therefore  came  in  aid  of  the  revenue  of  the  following  year. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  generally  stated  the  result  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
actual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  5th 
January  1819,  do  jaot  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
oause  oi  the  difference  between  the  estimated  and  actual  amount  of  Expenditure 
upon  many  of  the  items  composing  the  Account,  since  such  difference  will  almost 
necessarily  arise;  the  Estimate  being  caJculated  upon  the  total  charge  of  the  year, 
while  the  account  is  composed  of  the  sums  actually  issued  within  the  year,  whether 
formins  part  of  the  grant  of  that  or  of  any  preying  year ;  and  consequently,  if 
predsdy  the  same  amount  should  not  remain  unissued  upon  the  grants  of  parliament 
at  the  termination  of  the  year  as  was  unissued  upon  its  commencement,  there  will 
appear  to  be  a  diflbrence  between  the  amount  of  the  Estimate,  and  of  the  actual 
Expenditure.  In  the  present  account  of  money  issued  within  the  year,  is  included 
a  sum  of  300,000L  granted  by  parliaitoent  in  1815,  in  pursuance  of  a  convention 
signed  at  Vienna  in  1815  with  the  government  of  Portug^. — ^There  is,  however,  so 
material  a  Tariation  between  three  of  the  items  composing  the  Account,  that  your 
Committee  think  it-right  to  point  out  the  same  specially;  but  no  considerable  altera- 
tion is  made  in  the  total  amount  by  these  variations,  because  the  excess  upon  two  of 
the  items  is  very  nearly  balanced  by  the  decrease  upon  the  third. 

The  fint  item  to  which  your  Committee  refer,  is  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  which 
the  Expenditure  is  less  than  the  Estimate  upon  that  branch  of  charge  compos- 
ing the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  funded  debt,  from  the  circumstance  that 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  charge  created  in  the  last  year  by  the  loan  and  fund- 
ing of  Exchequer  bills,  did  not  become  payable  within  that  year  as  wa>  con- 
templated, such  paymenU  in  the  first  year  of  any  loan  depending  entirdy  upon  the 
ponod  within  which  the  several  subscribers  complete  the  amoutit  of  their  sub- 
acriptiotts.  This  circumstance  will,  however,  occasion  a  correspNondiog  increase 
of  charge  in  the  present  year ;— the  parties  not  being  entitled  to  receive  their  mierest 
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until  Ifae  who)«  of  their  payneoU  are  completed,  but  beio^  then  entitled  to  receive 
the  amount  retrospectively  from  the  period  when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  interest  was  to  commence. 

It  also  appears,  that  in  fransiog  the  Estimate  for  the  future  miscellaneous  charges 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  in  the  Eleventh  Report,  some  charges  which  were 
uncertain  in  their  amount  were  omitted,  by  which  the  Expenditure  of  this  branch  of 
the  consolidated  fund  has  exceeded  the  Estimate  by  213,998/.;  but  the  Expenditure 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Expenditure  in  the  former  year  (1817)»  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  considerably  lesa  in  future  years.  The  several  heads 
of  Expenditure  which  were  omitted  in  calculating  the  Estimate  for  the  last  year,  are 
contained  in  Appendix  (D.  1.)  roost  of  which,  although  the  exact  amount  could  not 
have  been  anticipated,  might  certainly  have  been  contemplated,  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked,  from  their  not  being  returned  in  the  annual  exchequer  account 
of  the  consolidated  fund. 

The  second  bead  to  which  your  Committee  refer,  is  the  charge  of  the  interest  and 
ainkinff  fund  of  the  unfunded  debt,  which  in  the  year  1817  amounted  to  2,174,473/. 
This  diarge  was  estimated  for  the  year  1818  by  the  Committee  in  their  Eleventh 
Report  at  2,300,000/.,  but  the  charge  under  this  head  has  actually  been  2,797,310/., 
which/ is  an  exceeding  above  the  Estimate  of  nearly  500,000/. 

In  explanation  of  wis  cbcumstance,  your  Committee  called  for  an  account  of  the 
total  amount  of  Unfunded  debt  in  exchequer  bills  and  Irish  treasury  bills  authorized 
by  pariiament  to  be  issued  in  the  year  1817,  or  in  any  preceding  years,  and  which 
....        .,-.,_..  This  ace 


not  been  directed  to  be  paid  off  at  the  5th  January  1818.  This  account  makes 
the  total  amount  of  unfunded  debt,  which  would  be  outstanding  if  all  the  supplies 
were  paid  towards  which  these  exchequer  bills  and  Irish  treasury  bills  were  granted, 
64,684,615/n  one  year's  interest  upon  which,  at  the  rate  at  which  this  unfunded  debt 
was  principally  issued,  would  be  2,278,642/.,  and  if  the  sum  of  550,896/.,  the  amount 
of  the  sinking  fund  actually  applied  in  respect  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  the  year  1818, 
were  added  to  this  interest,  it  would  form  a  total  annual  charge  in  respect  of  unfunded 
debt  of  2,839,538/.;  but  u  the  exchequer  bills  granted  towards  the  supplies  of  the 
year  are  issued  only  as  the  money  is  required  to  satisfy  the  services  for  which  they 
are  granted,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  charge  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  the  first  year 
of  its  issue,  is  eoual  to  the  whole  future  annual  charge ;  and  as  a  considerable  increase 
of  unfunded  debt  took  place  in  the  year  1817  towards  the  supplies  of  that  year^ 
whidi  was  again  reduced  in  the  year  1818  before  the  whole  had  been  outstanding 
twelve  months,  the  actual  charge  for  the  year  1818  did  not  equal  one  year's  interest 
and  sinking  fund  upon  this  debt,  although  it  exceeded  the  amount  contemplated  by 
the  committee.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  funding  of 
exchequer  bills  in  the  course  of  the  year  1818,  to  the  extent  of  27,272,700/.,  the 
interest  upon  that  sum  became  payable  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  would  have  done 
in  the  ordinary  course.  This  was  a  circumstance,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  be 
estimated  when  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Committee  was  jpresented  to  the  House, 
but  whiph  will  tend  in  a  proportionate  degree  to  lessen  the  future  expense  under  the 
same  head. 

With  respect  to  the  grant  for  the  army,  the  issue  of  which  from  the  exchequer  did 
not  in  the  year  1818  amount  to  the  sum  estimated,  by  1,202,693/.,  your  Committee 
have  ascertained  that  this  circumstance  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
necessary  to  make  considerable  advances  from  the  army  grants  of  1816  and  1817>  for 
discharging  that  portion  of  the  pay  and  other  expenses  of  the  forces  stationed  in 
France,  which,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  service,  is  alwi^s  issued  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  regiments  rosy  be  serving  abroad.  Those  advances 
were,  m  their  nature,  strictly  regular,  as  the  several  services  for  the  army  stationed 
in  France  were  voted  by  parliament  in  supply ;  but  as  it  was  understood  and  stated 
in  parliament  that  the  whole  expense  of  this  force  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
money  to  be  received  from  France,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  nature  of  wave 
and  meaps  to  satisfy  the  supply,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  repay  to  the 
account  of  the  paymasler*general  at  the  Bank,  the  amount  of,  theie  advances,  as 
soon  as  there  arose  a  sutplua  of  the  monies  received  from  France  applicable,  to  this 
service,  which  did  not  happen  until  1818.  The  whole  of  the  money  due  to  the 
paymaster-general  on  the  5tn  January  1818,  on  this  account,  was  591,984/.;  which 
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hu  notr  b^en  tepaid,  together  with  the  fam  of  ^^,0001.  adftneed  to  the  kbig  of 
trtinte  upon  fail  retuni  to  that  cotmtrjr  hi  the  ^tr  1814;  sod  thete  tuXoM,  together 
with  the  sura  of  680,985/^,  which  remained  unissiied  of  the  army  grant  on  tSt  dflf 
Januaty  1818,  make  a  total  sum  of  U^nSGBln  appKcftUe  at  that  date  to  defray  the 
outstandiog  demandt  for  armr  terrioef  u^  to  the  end  of  the  year  1817.  On  the  5th 
January  1819|  no  considerable  sum  remained  due  to  the  account  of  the  paymaster* 

Seneraf  in  respect  of  simiUur  adrances,  but  there  remaraed  at  that  date  l,797,8M.^of 
le  army  grants  unissued,  which  was  applicable  to  the  outstanding  demuida  fbr  amnr 
services  to  the  end  of  the  year  1818.  Fkrott  the  nature  of  these  aceomts,  some  m* 
ference  between  the  amount  remaining  unissued  at  the  comaiencement  and  temrf* 
liation  of  the  year  will  almost  always  exist ;  but  the  sums  are  so  near  in  the  preaenc 
instance,  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  expenditure  has  very  nearly  coifespoDdej 
ii^ith  the  Estimate  or  the  Committee. 

Your  Committee  now  propose  to  present  to  the  House  an  Eatimate  of  the  prdbabte 
expenditure  of  the  United  Blingdom  for  the  year  1819 ;  and  for  that  purpose  they 
have  had  before  them  the  Estimates  which  have  t>een  already  sobmhted  to  the  Honset 
and  thev  have  called  fbr  such  farther  information  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  complete  their  Estimate.— It  was  observed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  in  their  Eleventh  Report,  that  in  the  event  of  the  return  of  the  troops  fhnn. 
IVdoce,  there  would  probably  be  an  increase  of  expense  in  the  army  and  oitlnance. 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  additions  to  the  half-pay,  Chelsea  pensions,  jMfy  or 
generial  ofBcers,  &c  (after  staking  into  consideration  tlio  average  yearly  saving  by 
casualties)  to  the  extent  of  300,000/.  makrog  the  total  sum  to  be  granted  in  the  year 
18 19*,  for  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  16,97%00Ql.;  but  your  Committee  have  modi 
aatisfaction  in  observmg,  from  the  Estimates  which  have  oeen  laid  before  them^  tfnt 
there  is  not  only  no  Increase  of  permanent  expense  firom  the  contingencT  con- 
templated by  the  Committee,  notwithsUttdins  that  it  has  taken  place,  bat  ttiat  an 
$ctual  decrease  of  expense  has  been  effected  m  Ae  present  year;  although  diese  artt 
Included  in  the  Estimates  for  the  army  and  ordnance  expenses  for  the  reduction  to 
the  extent  of  215,254^.,  which  may  of  course  be  contemplated  as  not  likely  to  recur 
ih  any  future  year  of  peace. 

This  diminution  of  charge  has  been  attiuned  chiefly  by  the  redoctkms  in  iSbe  Army 
and  in  the  ordnance ;  and  the  following  comparison  between  the  total  numben  pro- 
tided  for  in  the  Estimates  for  the  years  1818  and  1819,  will  show  the  extent  to  wbich 
these  reductions  have  been  carried;  viz. 
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TUt  rtdactalNit  ««08idenU«  as  it  is,  being  upwards  of  11,620  men  in  th«  aroiv 
and  ordnance,  as  compared  wiih  the  numbers  of  men  voted  for  the  year  I8I89 
esdosive  of  a  rednotMrn  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  troops  stationed  in  France, 
doti  men  produce  any  preaeit  aaviag  of  eKpease*  in  pr4^portion  to  the  amount  of  the 
ntttteneal  reduelioo,  in  eoDaeqaence  of  the  claims  wnicb  a  very  considerable  number 
of  individMls  who  have  been  reduced  have  ufnon  the  country  for  some  provision,  as 
a  iwward  for  their  past  services*  This  is  Imwever  a  payment  which  will  give  the 
cowntvy  a  ehnm  to  ohI  apon  them  again  for  their  service,  should  the  exigencies  of  the 
slate  tcquive  their  assista&ee,  and  should  their  state  of  health  enable  them  to  afford 
it ;  bat  although  this  reduction  of  numbers  has  necessarily  added  very  largely  to  the 
hatf^y  aad  Chelsea  pensfcaas,  yet  it  oaa  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
addition,  and  therefore  some  decrease  of  expoiae  may  in  future  years  be  contemplated, 
presaaaiogthat  a  iwll  proviaioB  is  made  in  the  Estimates  for  the  present  year,  for  all 
those  persons  mho  in  consequence  of  the  late  reduotions,  will  be  entitled  to  half-pay 
or  peasieds;  and  that  the  amount  of  new  ^laiais  which  may  arise  upon  the  present 
dimhiiAed  establtshnteots,  eannoi  equal  the  casualties  which  must  occur  among  the 
vast  omnbers  of  persons  aow  receiving  allowances* 

The  total  amount  of  the  Expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1819, 
may,  according  to  the  Estimales  which  have,  been  laid  before  your  Committee,  be 
stated  as  foUowi: 

Intanest  of  Public  Funded  Debt  unredeemed i:.29,S48,845 

flinkhig  FuDdof  Fanded  Debt,  and  Intecest  of  Debt  redeemed *«•  15,591,989 

^.44,940,834 

Civi  List    .•..-^ 1,190,692 

Other  charges  an  the  Consolidated  Fiuid,  including  130,000^  granted 
to  hm  Gtaoe  the  Duke  of  WettingtoUt  by  Act  54  Geo*  3,  cap.  161  .**    1,269,274 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  ., 47,400,800 

Interest  and  SiaUng  Fund  of  Unfunded  Debt ^ ^000,000 

Annual  Supplies: 

Army ^.^ .........^.8,900,000 

Navy    ^ 6,436,781 

Ofdnaace 1,191/XX) 

16,527,781 

MiaoeOaneoas  Services .«..« 1,851,301 

18,379,082 


Total  probable  Expenditure  for  1S19 ^^,779,882 

Your  Comaailee  observe,  that  the  foregoing  Estimate  of  the  charge  upon  the 
consolidated  Imkd  for  the  year  1819,  diffinrs  very  materially  from  that  submitted  to 
the  House  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  in  their  Eleventh  Report,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  this  charge  might  probably  be  taken  at  45,636,675/.  A  great 
part  of  this  difference  arises  mm  its  havmg  been  assumed  in  that  Report,  that  stock 
would  be  cancelled,  to  meet  tiie  charge  of  the  loan  created  m  the  last  year;  but  as 
that  has  not  vat  been  done,  your  Committee  bmre  stated  the  charge  u  it  wUl  actually 
alaad,  provided  no  such  measure  is  carried  into  effect.— It  was  also  assumed  in  that 
Beporty  that  230,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  expiration  of  the  hnperial  annuities,  wouki 
also  be  available  in  this  year,  which  will  not  be  the  case,  as  the  hwt  dividend  will  be 
iieoed  on  the  5th  July  next,  aad  consequently  no  saving  will  actually  take  place 
until  the  5th  Jaauary  1820.  There  is  also  a  spemal  charge  upon  the  consolidated 
ftmd  this  year«  which  was  not  contemfdated  by  the  Committee  in  the  Eleventh 
Report,  namely,  of  130,000/.  in  part  of  400,000/.,  granted  by  the  Act  54  Geo*  3, 
am*  161,  to  enable  the  duke  of  WeUington  to  purchase  an  estate  to  accompany  the 
title,  in  cbasidaration  of  his  eminent  and  signal  services;  the  payment  of  which  sum 
of  130,00(ML  has  been  applied  for  by  his  Grace,  to  enahie  the  trustees  to  complete  the 
purchaie  of  .U»e.e«late  of  Stmthfieldsity ;  aad  a  pr<qporti9ftftte.part  of  the  annuity  of 
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lS,000f^  fettled  upon  hit  Grace  by  the  Act  of  the  M  Geo.  8»  cup.  161,  wBI  thenbj 
he  discontinued  at  a  charge  upon  the  contolidated  fund. 

The  charge  upon  the  contolidated  fund  in  retpeot  of  the  civil  litt«  will  be  aome- 
what  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  death  df  her  iate  majettyy  and  of  tbo  act  latehr 
passed,  intituled,  «<  An  Act  for  the  farther  regulatioo  of  hit  Majeaty't  Hontefaoldf, 
and  the  Care  of  his  Royal  Persoa  during  the  continoanee  of  hit  inditpoaition  ;**  vhich 
circumstances  have  been  adverted  to  by  your  Committee  in  framing  their  Ettimate ; 
and  h  appears  to  them,  that,  under  all  these  circumst«ncet»  Che  charge  npoo  the 
contolidated  fund  must  be  ttated,  with  reference  to  the  debt  at  it  at  preaent  ttaodit 
and  to  the  payment  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  47»400/XXML  Your  Comouttee 
have  also  felt  it  necessary  to  state  the  charge  (^  the  nnRmded  debt  aomewfaat  higher 
than  it  was  stated  by  the  Committee  in  their  Eleventh  Report* 

Having  thus  suted  generally,  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  Ettimate  of 
the  Committee  in  the  Eleventh  Report,  with  respect  to  the  charge  upon  the  con- 
solidated fund  and  of  the  unfunded  debt,  it  remaiot  for  them  omy  to  advert  to  a 
preceding  paragraph,  hi  which  they  have  ttated,  that  in  contequence  of  the  fcductioa 
which  hat  taken  place,  chiefly  in  the  army  and  ordnance,  the  ettimatea  for  the 
current  tervice  oTthe  present  year  will  not,  even  with  the  temporary  expente  of 
leductlont,  exceed  rhe  Estimates  of  the  last  year,  although  the  Committee^  in  their 
Eleventh  Report,  contemplated  an  addition  or  800,000/.  to  these  Estimates. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  vour  Committee  have  not  taken  into  their  contideratioo 
any  increased  expense  which  may  arise  out  of  the  manner  in  which  providon  may  be 
made  for  meetrag  the  aupplies  of  the  present  year,  or  for  the  expeote  which  may 
attend  any  tneature  which  may  be  taken  with  a  view  of  reducing  any  part  of  the 
vnfunded  debt.  But  no  contiderable  additional  expense  will  be  incurred  by  the  latter 
Operation,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried,  as  the  wliole  expense  will  be  the 
diflerence  between  the  interett  at  present  paid  on  the  unfunded  debt,  and  the  intereat 
which  may  be  paid  in  the  event  of  iu  being  converted  into  a  funded  debt.  It  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to  any  measure  of  thit  detcrip- 
tion ;  but  with  respect  to  the  difference  between  the  Expenditure  and  Revenue,  your 
Committee  must  observe,  that  if  this  di£Ference,  whicli  cannot  be  estimated  at  lets 
than  13,000,000/*,  it  made  up  either  by  an  increate  of  the  funded  or  unfunded  debt, 
it  will  probably  occasion  an  additional  annual  expense,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  to 
the  extent  of  from  500,000^  to  600,000/.»  exclusive  of  any  sinking  fund  which  may 
be  assigned  for  the  redemption  of  thit  debt ;  of  which  interett,  there  will  probably 
become  payable  in  the  courte  of  the  year  1819  about  300,000/. ;  and  thit  tain  being 
added  to  the  aforementioned  Expenditure  of  67,779,882^,  will  make  a  total  Expendi- 
ture of  68,079,882/.,  in  which  will,  however,  be  included,  for  tinkin^  fund  towardt 
the  redemption  of  debt,  about  16,061,000/.,  leaving  the  actual  Expenditure,  exdutive 
of  sinking  fund,  at  52,018,800/.,  which  contrasted  with  a  Revenue  of  54,000,000/., 
will  give  a  surplus  of  JEtevienue  really  applicable  to  the  extinction  of  debt  of 
1,981,200/. 

Your  Committee  do  not  (hinic  ii  necessary,  in  tubmttting  to  the  Houte  an  Ettimate 
of  the  probable  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  jear  1820,  to  do  more 
than  to  notice  senerallv  some  heads  of  charge  which  occur  in  the  Estimates  of  the 
present  year,  which  will  probably  not  recur  at  all  or  not  to  the  tame  extent  in  the 
year  18^,  and  also  some  other  expenses  which  will  probably  occur  in  the  next  year, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  present.  The  heads  to  which  your  Committee 
particularly  allude,  as  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  year,  are  the  following ;  viz.— 

The  payments  to  be  made,  in  the  present  year,  to  complete  the  charge  of  the  last 
year,  in  respect  of  the  debt  then  created , •f.115,452 

The  charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  by  the  expiration  of  the  Imperial  An- 
nuities, the  last  dividend  on  which  will  be  paid  on  the  5th  July  1819  •••  230,000^ 

The  sum  to  be  issued  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,*  in  tliie  preaent 
year,  under  the  Act  54  Geo.  3,  cap.  161 •.••••« 190,000 

In  the  Array — Expense  of  Reduction    ••.••••••••»  203,000 

In  the  Ordnance— Do    10,000 

In  the  Navy — a  probable  saving  under  the  heads  of  Army  Proviaiont  and 
Transports,  as  a  great  part  of  the  garrisons  abroad  will  be  relieved  in 
•ihs  present  yeari  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Army  •••, 100|000 
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Probabto  d«crMM  in  th«  Midf-pav,  Peiuiioos»  Sec.  in  the  course  oi  the  yexr 
1820»  the  total  amount  of  allowance*  of  this  description  being  now 
4ffiUfi56L - 80,000 

Total  probable  Saving  of  Expenditure £J66S,^2 

And  the  Items  which  will  occur  to  a  larger  extent  in  the  next  than  in  the  present 
jear,  are  as  follows :— 

By  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of  the  interest  upon  any  debt  which 
may  be  created  in  the  present  year,  and  the  sum  which  will  be  actually  paid  m 
this  year I?.SOO|000 

By  an  addition  to  the  Army  Estimates,  two  of  the  r^ments  returning 
from  India  being  provided  for  in  the  Estimates  for  1819»  from  the  2B& 
August  only,  the  diftrence  between  that  sum  and  the  total  Expense  for 
one  year,  must  therefore  be  provided ••• •••••••• SOfiOO 

Total  probable  Addition  to  the  Expenditure £MOfiOO 

Which  being  deducted  from  the  probable  Saving  would  leave  a  balance  of  about 
558,462^  and  wotdd  make  the  total  Expenditure  for  18W  about  67|541,4>S0& 

Your  Committee  have  not,  in  the  Estimate  for  this  latter  year,  made  any  allusion 
to  the  additional  expense  which  would  be  incurred,  if  the  difference  between  the 
Income  and  the  Expenditure  were  provided  by  any  addition  to  the  funded  or  on* 
funded  debt ;  nor  have  they  advertea  to  the  increase  which  will  naturallv  take  place 
in  the  same  time  to  the  income  of  the  present  sinking  fund,  if  it  accumulatet  without 
the  interest  of  any  new  loans  being  charged  thereon:  these  drcunstanoes  will 
occasion  no  great  variation  in  the  result  of  the  general  Account,  which  in  either 
event  will  exhibit  a  balance  of  Income  above  the  Expenditure  oi  sbout  2,519,652^, 
(exclusive^  however,  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  sinVin^  fund  itself;)  neither  have 
your  Committee  noticed  any  charge  which  may  arise  in  respect  of  the  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  1,100,000^,  appropriated  or  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  of  cMbrches,  because  no  charge  hu  yet  been  incurred  on  account  of  this 

Srant,  and  it  is  at  present  uncertain  when  and  to  what  amount  any  disbursement  upon 
lis  account  may  occur* 

Your  Committee  think  it  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
important  fact,  that  a  ren^  considerable  part  of  the  present  Revenue,  namelv»  Excise 
Duties,  to  the  amount  of'^about  3,500,000/.  per  annum,  have  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment ool;^  to  the  5th  July  1821.  This  revenue  is  charged  upon  those  artidea  of 
consumption  most  subject  to  illicit  trade,  and  it  must  depend  upon  the  continued 
success  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  repress  this  traffic,  whether  this 
revenue  can  be  supported  beyond  that  time,  either  with  justice  to  the  fair  trader  or 
advantage  to  the  revenue;  but  your  Committee  have  afready  observed,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Report,  that  the  revenue  upon  the  articles  subject  to  these  duties  haa 
increased  and  improved  in  common  with  the  revenue  charged  upon  other  artidea 
charged  with  excise  duties,  and  therefore,  at  present  at  least,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  reason  for  repealing  them,  or  suffisnng  them  to  expire,  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  duties  upon  these  artides  cannot  be  mamtained  at  their  present  rate ;  while 
it  must  be  recollected  that  should  they  either  be  repealed  or  suffisred  to  expire,  that 
/leficiency  of  revenue  must  be  supplied  by  some  other  means. 

5  April  1819. 
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I.    PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  nFTH  JANUARY,  1819. 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Reybnuss  and  Extiiaordinari  Rxbourcxi:, 
constituting  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gr^at  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


nsAm  or  Btvnrvfc 


#ctitiiatp  Rcticiutf^' 


CUSTOMS ^ 

EXCI8B    .• 

STAAfPS  „.„ 

LAND  AND  ASSESSED  TAXES    

POST  OPFICB   ^ 

PENSIONS  AMD  C  1$,  in  the  £ ^ 

SALARIES      ;  6i/.  in  the  JS. ^.^ 

HACKNEY  COACnvS  

HAWKERS  AMD  PEDLARS 

POUNDAGE  FEES  (Ireland) 

PELLS  FBBS Do 

CASUALTIES Do , 

TREASURY  FEES,  ami  Hospiul  Fee  (Do.) 
SMALL  BRANCHES  oprtii  KINO'S  HE- 

REDITARY  REVENUE. 


Total  of  OrdiDaf7  Rereaaes 


<E):ttaicMitarv  9iil$nxct0. 

PROPERTY  TAX  and  INCOME  DUTY. 

(Arrears)  

Lottery,  Nelt  Proat 

URciaimed  Dividends,  SiC.  per  Act  36  Geo.  3, 

c.  97 

Sarplof  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices  ... 

Voluntary  Contributions 

On  Account  of  the  Commiitionert  for  issning 
Exchequer  Bills  for  Grenada,  per  Act  35 

Geo.  3,c.  191  

Tram  several  County  Treasurers  in  Ireland, 
oo  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  improving  Pott  Roads,  for 
buildmg  Gaoli,  and  under  the  Mice  Act 

of  54  Geo.  3,  (Ireland) 

Imprest  Monies  Repaid  by  Sundry  Public 
Accountants,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the 

Public    „ 

-"3 

Contributions  to  Annuities,  per  Act 

58  Geo.  3,c.  23 :... 

Contributions  to  Annuities  towards 
discharging  Exchequer  Billa,  por 
Act  58  Geo.  3,  c  83 


Total  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  

Add,  Appropriated  Duties  for  Local 
Objects  in  Irdand    ^ 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 


CIOSS  ItCUPT  t 
Tout  Smb  lo.bC  K- 

coobc^  for. 


£,        s.    d. 


1<^,781,503 

^8,848,714 

7^69364 

8,688,918 

2^73,265 

23,815 

11,213 

26,679 

27,788 

4,100 

820 

3,657 

U83 


5 

2 

6 

14 

II 

17 

5 
18 


'4 


8    8 

4 


144.579    0    6 


64,506,203    3    4^ 


658,337  14  0 

211,225    0  0 

332,948    6  7 

38,713  17  24 

20,000    0  0 


8,771  3  8 

85,459  15  6i 

384,020  12  1) 

2,725,000  0  0 

8,125,000  0  0 


774)95,679  12    7| 
57,573  13    8} 


77,153,253    6    4 


DravKackt.  DitCMsli, 

Ckarats  of  MuMfTMMat, 

Ac.  paid  out  of  ibt 

CroM  Etfcat. 


£.       «.    if. 

3,983,693  0 

3,258,040  5 

427,778  19 

375,092  4 

7p5,922  6 

429  ^    9 

587  11  11 

3,779  5    0 

4,160  7    7 


5,627    4    8i 


8.765,104  10    4 


20,758 
15,248 


8    4i 
3    4 


8,801,111 
9,427 


2    0| 

5    H 


8,804,538    7    2 


rtrBeottottofthe 
airr  taquuci. 


».    * 


12,797,810 

25,580,673 

^,142,091 

8;31 3,826 

23,386 

10,625 

22,900 

23,628 

4,100 

880 

9.657 

1,283 


138,951  15    9| 


17    4** 

6  HI 

10    2 

*ut 

11  11 

9  10 

0    9 

■;,3 

t  ol 

8    8i 

♦    H 

55,741,099  13    0} 


637,579    5  71 

195,976  16  $ 

332,948    6  7 

38,713  17  2| 

20,000    0  0 


8,771    3  8 

a5,459  15  8} 

384,020  12  1} 

2,725,000    0  0 

8,125,000    0  0 


68,294,561  10    7  J 
54,141    8    6| 


^,348,714  19    2 
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III. 
ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  of  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS^ 

HEADS  OF  THiii  ACCOUNTS. 
CosTom  in  Englmod  ;  BaUnees  and  Arraara,  the  5tb  of  January,  1819. 
Ditto  in  Scotland ;  Current  Balances,  oo  the  5tb  January,  1819. 
Ditto  in  Ireland;  Balaooef,  5th  January,  1810. 
Excifli  in  EDghiDd;~Arrearf  and  Corrent  Balancct,  doe  on  the  5th  Jamary,  1819. 
Ditto  in  Scotland;    Ditto  Ditto  Ditto. 

Ditto  in  Ireland  ;— Halances  of  deceased  and  dinoiaed  Collectors,  5th  January,  1819. 
Stam  pt  in  Great  Britain  ;^ Arrears  doe  on  5th  January,  1819,  from  Distributors. 
Ditto  Ditto         ^NettBalanoas  in  the  hands  of  Distributors. 

Ditto  in  Ireland  ;         — Balances  and  Arrean  on  5th  January,  1819. 
UNO  AHo  AMESBin  Taxss  in  Great  BriUin ;— Arrears  and  Corrent  Balanoesb  5th  Janoary,  1819. 
DiUo.  in  Ireland ;— Balances  of  deceased  and  dismissed  Collectors. 

Ditto  Ditto     —Balance  due  by  a  dismisasd  Revenue  Collocior,  5th 

Jaaaary,  1819. 
Post  Oppicb  in  Great  Britain  {-^Arrears  doe  on  5th  Janqary,  1 81 9. 
Ditto  Ditto         —Balances  of  Deputy  Postmasters. 

Ditto  m  Ireland ;— Arrean  dtfe  oo  5th  January,  1819. 

Ditto  Ditto  —Balances  of  Deputy  Postmasters. 

Ditto  DiUo         —Arrears  of  Letter  Carriers,  on  5th  Jttiiiary,  1819. 

Ditto  DiUo         — losoWeot  Arrears. 

Bitto  Ditto         —Balances  of  Deputy  Postoaster,  &c, 

Lako  Revbkvm  op  thi  CaowM  in  England  and  Wales ;— Arrears  and  Curr^t  Balances.  5th  Jan.,  1819. 
rustic  Accountants  ;— List  of,  In  respect  of  whom  the  Execution  of  any  ProOess  or  Procoeding  hath 

been  oontrulled,  luspeiidedy  or  procured,  between  5th  January,  1818,  and  5th  January,  1S19. 
AnMT  AccooNTi ;— Balances  of  AcooodtaoU,  on  5th  Janoary,  1819. 

CoMMisiiONiBS  for  auditing  Public  Accounts ;— list  of  OAden  and  DepartmentSy  «hoie  Accounts  havo 
been  usually  audited  by  them. 

Ditto        List  op  Accovmrs  delirered  over  to  tbam,  which  have  not  baeo  audited,  stated,  or  de- 
clared ;  completed  to  5th  January,  1819. 

Ditto        List  op  AecotJim  delivered  over  to  them,  which  hne  been  either  stated  or  declared,  so 
far  as  any  Balances  appear  to  be  now  owing  to  or  from  the  Public ;  completed  to  5th  Janoary,  1819. 


IV. 
TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

I.— TJIADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Impobts  into,  and  of  all  Exports  from,  Gbbat  Bri- 
tain, during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January^  1819  (calculated 
at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  statckl  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  Trade 
with  Ireland^  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandize Exported :— also,  stating  the  llmount  of  the  Produce  and  Manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Real 
and  Declared  Value  thereof. 


OFFICUL  TALVE  0? 

IMPORTS 

iato  Great  BriUiD. 

OmCUL  TALUK  OT  IXFORTi. 

rta«>1.MtJ  Vkin*  4^«Va 

TEARS. 

^    Predacetod 
MaoufACtaretofilM 
Doited  Kinidom. 

rordfotadcoloalal 

TotdSvports. 

PPDdoce  and  llaiuifactor«« 
oTtteUoltedKiBtdom 
Exported. 

1817 

ISIS 
1819 

X.          t,     A. 
30,105,566     i     9 
33,965,232    6    0 
40.157,634    9    6 

£,       $.    d. 
36,697,610    5    8 
41,588^85  11   11 
44,564.044  14  10 

£.           i.     d. 
14,545,964    3    3 
11,534.616  12  11 
1  £,287.274  15     0 

£.       «.  a. 

51,243,574    7  11 
53,123,802    4  10 
56,851,319    9  10 

£.        «.    d. 

42,935.256    3    8 
43,626,253  14    2 
48,903,76S  16    1 

1817 
1818 
1819 

26,374,921     5     8 
29.910,502     9     8 
35,867,021     9    5 

34,774,520  11     2 
39.233,466  19  10 
41,963,527     0     9 

13,441,664  11     9 
10,269,271    8     9 
10.835,800    6    4 

48,216,185    2  11 
49.502,738     8    7 
52,799,327    7     1 

40,328,939  13  10 
40,349,235    6  11 
45,188,249    9    0 
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2.-.TRADE  OF  IRELAND. 

An*Account  of  the  Value  of  all  Imports  into,  aod  all  Exports  from,  Ireland, 
during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819  (calculated  at 
the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation,  and  stated  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  Trade 
with  Great  Britain)  ;  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial Merchandise  Exported ;— also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Ireland,  accordmg  to  the 
Value  thereof,  as  computed  at  the  Average  Prices  Current 


OrriCIALTAUTB 

or 

uirovTL 

ornoAL  vAiut  or  Exrom. 

»fcbrid  Value  of 
Pn>daeeaB4 

TtA«i. 

^     prod«c««iid 

ValledKtatdoo. 

Foreif  n  and 

ColonUl 
MctchaodiM. 

Totll 
Exports. 

1817... 
1818... 
1819... 

£.         u    d. 
4,693,745    4    6 
5,644,175  16   b\ 
6,098,720    2    7j 

6,042,25$  15    94 
6,412,892  10    2 
6,436,950  14  llj 

£.       u    d, 
165,869    4    8 
150,562    7  10* 
84.078    9    8| 

6,208,123    0    5| 
6,563.454  18    Oi 
6,521,029    4    8 

£.        f.    d. 
8,510,977     1    5 
10,526,325    8    0} 
11,776,860  14    9| 

1817... 
1818... 
1819... 

1,050,618  19    5 
889,335  14    2) 
1,033,660    7    2i 

932.488    0  10} 
851,548    5    9 
736,325  17  llj 

42,374    6    4 
23,413    4  101 
24,057  17    2 

974,862    7    2} 
874,961   10     7i 
760,383  15     li 

1,328,933    6    4 
1,411,897    a  11 
1,423,099    0    6| 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that 
were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Years 
ended  the  5th  January,  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  respectively* 


Id  the  Yean  ending  the  5tb  Janaary. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

TMKb. 

TMMIt. 

T«N«U. 

IbOMgt. 

TMMMl 

TOOMfC 

Uiutcd  KiD^oin  •••••... 

Itlef ,  Gnernaey,  Jer-  > 
tey>aDd  Man > 

British  PlmnUtioDt 

851 

15 

408 

84,676 

443 

39,288 

758 

8 

316 

81,263 
845 

22,321 

752 
9 

167 

86,748 
310 

10,441 

ToUl  

1,«74 

117,401 

1,08S 

104,429 

928 

97,505 
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Ad  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vxssils,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Toitkagx,  and 
the  Number  of  Mbn  and  Bots  uiually  employed  in  navigating  the  iame,  that 
belonged  to  the  several  PorU  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  80th  Septemb^  ia 
the  Years  1816,  I817i  and  1818^  respectively. 


On  30th  Sept  1816. 

On  30tli  Sept  1817. 

On  30th  Sept  1818 

TflMdt. 

TOM. 

Me*. 

Jtmla. 

Tom. 

Mn. 

r.^ 

ftm. 

Mn. 

UaUadKiiifdom... 

lilci,OoeniMy,Jer- 
•ej,  «ad  Man ... 

BritidiPlanUtioiif 

81^15 
3,775 

8,479,733 

84,564 

879,643 

158,516 
16,859 

81,890 
485 

3,571 

Ill 

158,358 

3,190 

15,471 

81,586 

498 

3,483 

8,436,969 

85,639 

881360 

154,893 

3,595 

15,181 

Total...... 

85,801 

8,783,940 

178,880 

85,346 

8,664,986 

171,013 

85,507  8,674,468 

173,609 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vxssbls,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonhaob,  and 
the  Number  of  Mbn  and  Bots  employed  m  navigating  the  same  (including  their 
repeated  Voyages),  that  entered  Inwabds,  and  cleared  Outwaads,  at  the 
several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  iril  ParU  of  the  World 
(exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  between  Grbat  Britain  and  Irbland  respec« 
tively),  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  5th  January,  1819. 


Years  endiof 
5tliJanaary,  1817 

1818 

1819 


9,744 
11,855 
13,006 


1,415,783 

1,685,181 

,886,394 


90,119 

97,873 

111,880 


▼each. 


3,116 
3.396 
6,830 


379,465 
445,011 


18,860 


768,457  43,936^  19,836 


1,795,188 

14,65118,070,138 

8,648,851 


115,464 
134,380 
155,816 


Years  ending 
5th  Janoary,  1817 

1818 

1819 


9,044 
10,713 


.4481 


1,340,877 
1,558,336 
.715,566 


86,651 

97,368 

106,610 


8,579 
8,905 
5,400 


399,160 
440,688 
734,571 


83,481 
85,870 
40,181 


11,683 
13,618 
16,848 


1,739,437 
1,998,958 
8,450,137 


110,138 
138^633 
146,791 
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HiASS  OF  EzpiMfirnifti. 

I.  For  lotereit,  &e.  oo  Um  PenDanent  Ddit  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  onrodeemed;  inclodiiig  Annaitiei 
lor  lifot  and  Term  of  Yean  


IL    The  Interest  oo  Eicbequer  Bilk*  and  Irish  Treasury 
BUIs 


ni.  -n.  civa  v^  of  }f^js-..z:v;r..f:  *«•??? 


IV. 


Coorts  of  Justice^  in  Bnglaod ... 

ITint 

▲Uowanoes  tothe  Royal  Familyj 

Pensions,  fcc 

Salaries  and  Allowances 

Bounties,  Compensations,  &c... 

Miscellaneous 

Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland.. 


V.    The  Civil  Government  of  Scotland 


VI.  The  other  Payments  in  Antieipation  of  the  Exchequer 

Receipts,  via.  X.        «.    d. 

Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Ma-  C  Customs  316,468  10  4 1 

nufiMstures,  Com,  &C.  ••  } Excise...  70,648  U  7} 


Pensions  oo  the  Heredittry  C  Excise...  £.  14,000  0  0 
Rerenue {Post Office...  13,700  0  0 

Militia,  and  Deserters  Warrants^  fcc , 


VII.  The  Navy,  vix. 

Wages 

General  Services 


The  Victualling  Department 
VIIL  The  Ordnance 


IX.  The  Army,  viz. 

Ordinary  Services df.  7,955,646    8    9| 

Extraordinary  Services,  including 

Remittances  and  Advances  to 

other  Countries 1,261,604    1     3} 


Deduct  the  Amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  included  in  Appendix  I 


L.    Loans,  Remittance^,  and  Advances  to  other  Coon- 
tries,  via. 
Morocco,  and  the  Native  Chiefs  on  the  Coest  of  Africa 
Holland 


XI.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds,  for  Local  Purposes... 

XII.  Miscellaneous  Services,  vie. 

At  home   

Abroad 


Deduct,  Snking  Ftod  on  Loan  to  the 
East  India  Company 


Sums. 


1,«36,167  1«  2* 

67,967  18  8 

15,000  0  0 

457,678  4  9| 

60,158  4  8 

89,675  16  & 

135,134  15  5 

374,897  7  7J 


387,111     I  nj 


27,700 
68,660 


2,484,800    0    0 
8,696,797  14    0| 


5,181.597  14    0} 
1,400,116     13    8 


8,517,850 
806 


149    5 
56  16 


1,722,956 
897.935 


0    0 


TOTAU 

^.        s.        <^ 
U,648,738  18  10| 

2,200,414    8    If 


46,849,153    0  1]| 


8,376,079  IS 
189,687    3 


« 


483,471    6    0 


6,581,714    7 
1,407,807  11 


3 


8,517,044    3    Oi 


806    1 
60,078  13 


S* 


8,680,891    3    4{ 


68,966,073    3     I 
144,636    1     1 


•68,881,437    8 


*  This  includes  the  Sum  of  df  .495,609  5  10,  fbr  loterMt.  Management,  and  Sinking  Fond,  on 
Imperial  Loan |  and  ie.57,085  Q  7^,  P^ptngMt  Uma. 
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VII.— UNFUNDED  DfeBT. 


C»« 


An  Account  of  the  Untukded  Dbbt  and  Demands  Outstanding  on  the  5Ui 

of  January,  1819. 


ElCBtQUlft 


v..a.^«^  it:iu       $Ptwid«dlbr -...      447,000    0    0 

Eicbeqiier  BiOt ...  J  Unprorid^l  for 43,^,400    0    0 


TUAfDKT: 

Mifcelluieoot  SerVioai    ...^ ^ 768^67  11  10 

Warrutt  for  Army  ScrricM  151,034    1    9 

Tremsorj  Hills  of  EicbaofB  drawn  from  Abroad  ........•.«•...  889,919    0    3 

Iriih  Tieisarj  Bilb^  UDpnmdad  for. ^ ^.^  4,400,000    0    O 


Amur  

Natt   

OmMTAMI 


Whitehall,  Traasntj  Chao^ben,  ] 
S5Ui  March,  1819.         ] 


S.  R.  LUSHIKGTON. 


OVnTAITDIlfC. 


43,655,400    0    0 


5,609,120  13  10^ 

1,009,469  13 
1,376,135    3 
339364    1     S| 
S,I06     1     3 


51,992,095  14    tf} 


VIIL— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account,  thowbg  how  the  Monies  gifen  for  the  Service  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1818,  have  been 
disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads,  to  the  5th  Januar]^819. 


SERVICES. 

NAfT: 

For  Wages  for  90,000  Men,  indodins  6,000  Rgysl  Mi 

for  Thirteen  Lunar  MoDtiM,  at  the  rate        £. 

or£.9  7perManperlionth GilfiOO 

For  Victnali  of  the  said  90,000  Men;  for 

Thfarteen  Lnnar  Months,  at  the  rate  of 

^.9  per  Ifan  per  Month  590.000 

warn 

▼ocaiarcnatei. 

^ 

irines, 
<.    d. 
0    0 

0    0 

0    0 
17    3 

0    0 

0    0 
6    0 

£.       i.    d. 
«,4S6,80»  17    3 

£.       $.    d- 

For  the  Wear  and  Tear  of  the  Shipe  in  which 
the  Mid  90,000  Men  aretoierve;  for 
Thirteen  Lnnar  Moothi,  at  the  rate  of 
£.  9  3  per  Man  per  Month  559.000 

*■ 

For  defrayng  the  Ordinary  Efteblishmeat 

of  the  Navy;  for  the  Year  1818  9,480,680 

For  defraying  the  Charm  of  what  maybe 
neceaMry  for  the  holding.  rcJinilding, 
and  repain  of  Ships  of  War  m  hie  Ma- 
jesty's  and  the  Merahaafs  Yaids,  and 
other  Estra  Works,  orer  and  ahore  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  nnderthe  Heads 
of  Wear  and  Tear,  and  Ordniary;  for 
the  Year  1818 1.787.181 

For  the  Porchase  of  Fkvrisiont  for  Troops 
and  Garrisons  on  Foreign  Stations,  aad 
the  Talne  of  Rations  for  Troops  to  be 
embarked  on  board  Ships  of  war  aad 
Transports;  for  the  Year  1818 390,000 

For  the  Expense  of  the  Transport  Scnrice ; 
for  tha  Ytar  1818  ••••ttuMMattiMMtftt.**    178,948 

5,156,090    5    6 
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SiiTicu— omltiiKCil. 


I.    d 
0    0 

0    0 


1     8 


OtDKANCB  : 

For  Oidoance  for  Sea  Service  on  board  the  Ships  in  which 

the  said  20,000  Mea  are  to  serve;  for 

thirteen  lunar  MontbSy  at  the  rate  of  7f .       £. 

per  Mao  per  Month 91,000 

Oq  Account  of  the  Ordnance  SenricA  of  the 

present  year , 120,000 

for  the  Charge  of  the  OAce  of  Ordoanoc  for 

Land   Service  in  Great  Britain  for  the 

year  1818 596,489 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Services  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for 

Land  Service  for  Great  Britain,  and  not 

provided  for  by  Parliament;  in  the  year 

1817  ^8,419  17    « 

for  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for 

Ireland;  for  the  year  1818 115,609  19  II 

For  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  for 

Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  Allow. 

ances   to  Superannuated,   Retired,   and 

Half^y  Officers,  to  Officers  for  good 

Senrices,  and  to  Wounded  Officers,  to 

Superannuated  and  Disabled  Men;  also 

for  Pensions  to  Widows  and  Children  of 

Deceased  Officers,  late  belonging  to  the 

several  Ordnance  Military  Corps ;  for  the 

year  1818 «33,408    2    0 

I'or  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  m 

Ireland,  on  account  of  the  Pay  of  Retired 

Officers  of  the  late  Irish  Artillery  and 

Engineers,  and  of  Pensioos  to  Widows  of 

Dectsasad  Officers  of  the  ^me;  for  the 

year  1818 11,406  14    3 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Allowances  to 

Snpermnnuated  and  Half-pay  Officers,  to 

Superannuated  and  Disabled  Men,  and 

also  fur  Pensions  to  Widows  of  Deceased 

Officers,  late  belonging  to  the  several 

Ordnance  Military  Corps  hi  Great  Britain, 

and  not  provided  for  by  Parliament ;  in 

the  year  1817   10,094    7  10 

For  the  Charg^e  of  Allowances,  Compensn- 

tions,  and  Emoluments,  in  the  nature  of 

Superannuated  or  Retired  Allowance«,  to 

Persons  late  belonging  to  the  Office  of 

Ordnance  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  of 

their  having  held  any  Public  Ofices  or 

Employments  of  a  Civil  nature,  and  al«o 

for  the  Charge  of  Widows'  Peittions ;  for 

the  year  1818  «9,727  13 

Fur  the  Charge  of  a  like  nature  in  Ireland ; 

for  the  year  1818 4,164    6 

For  repairing  Damages  done  to  the  Sea 

Walls  at  Purtsmouth  and  Haslar,  by  the 

late  violent  Storm 5,000    0 


8 


FoRCfS »• 

For  carrying  into  execution  the  Treaty  between  bts  Bri- 
tannic  Majesty  and  hb  Cath<ilic  Majesty,  signed  at  Ma 
drid,  the  23rd  day  of  September,  1817 , 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Establishments  under- 
mentioned; vi2. 
Of  Sierra  Leon^,  fVom  the  1st  day  of  Jannary  to  the  31st  day  of 

December.  1818 

Ditto. Nova  Scotia from  Ditto  to  Ditto 

Ditto New  Sottth  Wales    from  Ditto  to  pitto 


£. 


d. 


SUMS 

pais. 


£. 


t.    i. 


1,245,600 
8,909.608 


400,000    0    0 


15.450  0  0 
13,440  0  0 
I2,':05    0    0 


1,0«3,307  13  lOJ 
7,172,213  19    4i 


400,000    0    0 


14.000  0  0 
6.720  0  0 
6.000  0  0 
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%MM,wicu    emtiuuei. 


]fro«  Ditto  to  Dittos.*... 


Ditto.. 
Ditto.. 


For  defraying  the  Cbftrge  of  the  Citn  £ttebliilia»eot  oT  Upper 
Cftoada,  from  1>t  day  of  Jumary  to  tbe  31itDeee«ber,  1818< 

Ditto New  Braotwiok  finom  Ditto  to  Ditto...( 

Ditto Nevfoundlaod    fcon  Ditto  to  Ditto.... 

Ditto Bahama  Itlaods.  hi  addl< 

tioo  to  the  Salariet  now 
paid  to  the  Pohlic  (MBoert 
oat  of  the  Doty  Fond,  and 
the  Incidental  Charges 
attending  the  aane 

..Cape  Breton frooi  Ditto  to  Ditto. 

.Dominica   .^.from  Ditto  to  Ditto. 

Royal  Military  College;  firom  the  S3th  December*  1817,  to  the 
Mth  Decembers  18 18,  both  inclmN^,  being  365  days  •« 

Royal  Military  Aqrlom  at  Chelsea ;  lor  the  same  time , 

Interest  oo  Exoheqocr  Bills,  Irish  Treasury  Bills,  and  Mint 

Notes  

One  hundredth  pait  of  56  Millions  of  Exchequer  Bills,  aatbo- , 
riaed»  hi  the  last  Session  of  Parlianient,  to  be  issued  and  paid 
bj  e^ual  Quarterly  Payments  to  the  Gofcmor  and  Company 
of  the  Bank  of  Ei^land,  to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  ▲coooot 
of  the  Commisfioners  for  the  Redoetton  of  the  National  Debt ; 
for  the  year  ending  the  1st  February,  1819. 
To  enable  his  Majesty  to  proiride  for  such  Eipenses  of  a  Civil 
Nature,  bi  Great  Britain,  as  do  not  form  part  of  the  ordinary 

Charges  of  ttieGril  List ^.350,000    0    ' 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto... 180,000    0 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges;  for  the  year  1818  ... 
Expense  attending  the  confioing,  maintairnqg,  and  employing 
Conriots  at  Home;  for  the  year  1818 

Expeote  that  may  be  incurred  for  Prosecutions,  ke.  relating  to 
the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom  ;  for  the  year  1818    

Charge  for  printiqg  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  two  Houses  of  Par 
liament,  for  the  Sberiffii,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  Chief  Magii- 
tratcs  throughout  the  United  Kingdons  and  for  tbe  acting 
Justices  throughout  Great  Britain;  also  for  printiug  Bills, 
Reports,  Erideoce,  and  other  Papars  and  Accounts  for  tbe 
House  of  Lords ;  for  the  year  1818 

To  make  good  the  Dettdency  of  the  Grant  of  1817,  forprintiog 
1750  Copies  of  the  7lBt  Volnme  of  ioornals  of  the  House  of 


To  make  good  Ditto  for  defirayhig  theExpsBses  of  printing  Bills, 
Report!^  and  other  Papers,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  the  last  Session 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 

To  make  good  theDefideocy  of  theGrantof  1817,  for  repcioting 
Journahl  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons 

To  defray  the  Expense,  in  the  present  Ssssion*  fee  printing  },150 
Copies  of  the  General  Index  to  16  Yolumes  of  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  from  the  SOth  to  the  35th  Volume,  both 
InclosiTO - « 

To  defray  the  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  or  to  be  drawn  from  New 
South  Walesi  fbr  the  year  1818 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to 
Acts  of  the  7th  and  1 1th  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anncj 
Yemaining  in  the  Chests  of  the  Tellers  of  tbe  Exchequer, 
together  with  the  Imerest  due  upon  them  outstanding  and 
unproridedfor  ••- 

For  dcfVayhig  the  Expenses  of  the  Gold  Coinage  ;  for  the  year 
1813 ^ , m .^ , 


6,757 
5,485 

3*760 


0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

9  0 


3,301  10    » 


2,190 

600 

«5,514 
3«,851 


0  0 

0  0 

16  9 

0  3 


9,000,000    0    0 


560,000    0    0 


370,000 
25,000 

89,368 

6,000 


0    0 
0    0 

T4  10 

0    0 


5,400  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

1,000  0  0 


wm  0  0 


1,000    0  0 

242    6  1} 

25,514  16  9 

23,300    0  0 

1,587,128    4  Oi 


420,000    0    0 


369,997  1  9| 

23.000  0  0 

75,000  0  0 

6/m  0  0 


17,000    0 

0 

— 

427    3 

3 

427    3    3 

1,446  15 

7 

f,446  15    7 

2,200    0 

0 

2,063    4  10 

6,824    7 

H 

6^824    *l    H 

1,969    6 

3 

1,969    6    3 

80,000    0 

0 

80,000    0    0 

1,092  14 

H 

1,092  14    2} 

75,000    0 

0 

25,000    0    0 

(ctnUimMid) 
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SuTicis — continwd* 


To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  Vote  in  the  year  1816,  for 
milking  good  any  deficiency  or  loss  thai  might  arise  frum  the 
Recoinage  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm,  and  the  Charges 
and  Expenses  of  melting  down,  casting,  assaying,  and  recoin- 
iog  the  same,  and  all  other  Expenses  incident  thereto    

Fordefraying  the  Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other 
Papers,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament 

For  defraying  the  Expense  that  maybe  incurred  in  1818, for 
printing  1,750  Copies  of  the  TSrd  Volume  of  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  for  the  present  Session  ;**:*" 

I\>r  defraying  the  Expense  that  may  be  incurred  for  reprinting 
Journals  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  year 


1818.. 


SUMS 
Toted  or  CfAOted. 


£. 


*.      rf. 


To  defray  the  Expense  of  Sundry  Works  proposed  to  be  done  at 
Holyhead;  for  the  year  1818   

For  further  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  Fee  Funds ;  for  the 
year  1818    * 

For  further  defraying  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers 
Bills  in  the  DepartmenU  of  the  Treasury,  three  SecreUries  of 
State,  and  Lord  Chamberlain;  for  the  year  1818 

For  further  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
ComoK>ns;  for  the  year  1818  « 

For  further  defraying  the  Salaries  to  the  Officers,  and  Expenses 
of  the  Court,  and  Receipt  of  Exchequer ;  for  the  year  1818... 

For  further  defraying  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  f<ir  the  year  1819 

Towards  further  defraying  the  Expenses  of  Works,  and  Repairs 
of  Public  Buildings ;  fur  the  year  1 8 1 8    

For  the  Expense  of  making  variations  in  the  Road  between  Bangor] 
and  Chirk  ;  for  the  year  1818 

Towards  building  a  Bridge  over  the  Meoai  Strait,  near  Bangor 
Ferry;  for  the  year  1818 

To  complete  the  Expense  of  Building  the  Royal  MilKary  Col- 
lege at  Sandhurst   , 

To  make  up  the  total  Sum  charged  upon  the  Fees  arising  in  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  day  of  January.  1818 

To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  Grants  for  the  year  1817  . 

For  the  purchase  of  a  Lot  <^  Ground  adjoining  the  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Sonthamptoo,  fbr  the  purposes  of 
Air  and  Exercise ^ 


The  following  Sstvicis  are  directed  to  be  paid,  without 
any  Fee  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : — 

To  be  applied  in  further  execution  of  an  Act  of  the  43rd  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  cap.  80,  towards  making  Roads  and  build- 
ing Bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  for  the  year  1818... 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  building  of  a  Penitentiary 
House  at  Milbank  ;  for  the  year  1818 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Penitentiary 
House ;  from  the  24th  day  of  June,  1818,  to  the  24th  day  of 
June,  1819 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaooine  Establishment ; 
for  the  year  1818    , 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal 
Lunatics;  for  the  year  1818 •. 

For  the  Relief  of  American  Loyalists;  for  the  year  1618  

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Superannuation  Allowances,  or 
Compensations  to  retired  Clerks  and  other  Officers,  formerly 
employed  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  auditing  the 
Public  Accounts  ;  for  the  year  1818   

To  defray  the  Charge  of Ditto  Ditto  formerly 

employed  in  the  Lottery  Office;  for  the  year  1818 


54,337  1   II 

121,000  0    • 

3,500  0    0 

4,000  0    0 
14,246  12    0 

43,500  0    0 

26,000  0    0 

11,500  0    0 

5,500  0    0 

23,500  0    0 

37,000  0    0 

10,000  0    0 

20,000  0    0 

78,058  U     3 

13,685  15    4 

259,686  19  10) 

850  0    0 


20,000    0  0 

60,000    0  0 

11,048  12  2 

3,000    0  0 

2,777    0  0 

12,500    0  0 

1,750    0  0 

336  10  0 
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SUMS 
paid. 


£. 


5,000    0    0 
43,500    0    0 

21,000    0    0 

8,414     1     4§ 

2,328  14  10 

23,257  19    4 

15,6G3  18  11 

5,000    0    0 

78,058  11     3 

13,685  15    4 
216,027  11     3J 

850    0    0 


20,000  0  0 

38,500  0  0 

10,700  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

4,500  0  0 
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To  defray  the  Cbtrge  of  tbe  SnpenBDMOioa  AllovaDce«,  or 
Compematioos  to  retired  Clerks  and  other  Oflwen,  §onatr]j 
employed  in  hit  Majetty't  Mint ;  for  the  year  1818 

To  defray  tbe  Charge  ef  ....^  Ditto to  one  of  the  late  Pay 

maiten  of  Exchequer  Billi ;  for  the  year  1818  —. 

To  amount  of  the  AoDuity  granted  to  the  Tratteee  off  her  late  Royal 
HighneM  the  Princen  Chatlstte  Augneta,  and  hit  Serene  Higb- 
nett  Leopold  George  Frederick  Prince  of  Cobourg,  which  would 
bate  accrued  from  the  10th  day  of  October,  1817,  to  the  6tb 
day  of  Vorember  following,  the  day  of  her  Royal  Higfaweat't 


To  enable  the  Trutteea  of  the  Britith  Muaeom  to  pwrobaae  tbe 
Library  and  Colleolioo  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Cbarlet  Bumey  ,,..„ 

To  defray  tbe  Expense  of  maintainiqg  and  repairing  tbe  British 
Foftt  Ml  tbe  Coast  of  Africa;  fcr  the  year  1818 

For  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture;  for  tbe  year  1818    -.. 

For  defraying  tbe  n^pense  off  Works  carrying  on  at  the  College 
of  Edinburgh;  for  tbe  year  1818 

Towards  the  Repairs  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  for  tbe 
ye«  1818    ^ „ 

For  the  purchase  of  Land  on  Hounslow  Baatlv  tat  tbe  Exnrcise  of 
Cafalry    

Towards  defraying  tbe  Eiq>ense  of  maldag  an  Inland  Navigedon 
irom  the  Eastern  te  tbe  Western  Sea»  1^  lavemess  aad  Fort 
William;  for  the  year  1818 

1^  pay  retired  Allowaoees  and  Gratoities  to  the  Officers  and 
other  persons  formerly  employed  upon  tbe  Bfilitary  Boads  in 
Sctidand,  and  tbe  If  anagesMit  ef  which  Roads  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges^ 

Tb  be  apfKed  toward*  tbe  Expratm  to  be  incurred  in  tbe  Manage- 
ment of  tbe  British  Museum  ;  for  tbe  year  1818 •« , 

Towards  completing  tbe  Impmemeots  in  Westminster    

Towards  defiraying  tbe  Charge  of  an  Institatiao  called  tbe  Vete- 
rinary Collqge;  for  tbe  year  1818   , 

To  enable  bis  Miyesty  to  pay  the  same  to  tbe  Governors  off  tbe 
Bomty  of  Queen  Anne^  for  tbe  Augioeiitation  of  tbe  Maiate 
nance  of  the  Poor  Qeigy,  aeoording  to  the  Rales  aad  Regula- 
tions by  which  the  Fbnds  of  that  Corpopatioa  aia  goveraad 

Towards  enabling  bis  Bfajesty  to  make  paovisioa  for  tbe  Angm 
tatioooffthe  Bfaintenanoe  of  tbe  Pcorer  Clergy  of  Scotland,  to 
be  issued  and  applied  pursnanl  to  tbe  (NroTisions  of  any  Act 
passed  for  that  purpose 

For  defraying  tbe  Charges  of  preparing  and  drawing  the  Lotteries 
for  1817,  6c4U w 


For  defiraying  the  Charge  of  the  following  Snricis  hi  laaLAim^ 
which  are  directed  to  be  paid  Net  in  Britbh  Oureooy : 

For  tbe  ReaumeratSoo  of  certain  Public  OAeen  hi  Irelaad,  for 
their  extraordinary  trouble  in  tbe  year  1818  ••.. 

For  defiraying  tbe  probable  Expenditure  off  tbe  Board  off  Works 
in  Ireland;  for  the  year  1818  »••••«....- 

For  defrayiag  tbe  Charge  of  Printing,  Stationary,  and  other  Dis- 
bursements, for  the  chief  and  unisr  SeeretarW  cAoee  and 
apartments,  and  ether  Publio  Offices  in  Dubnn  Castle,  &C.;. . 
and  for  riding  Charges,  nod  other  Expenses  off  the  Deputy 
PnnniTants  and  extra  Messengers  attending  tbe  said  OffiMses; 
also  Superannuated  Allowances  fai  tbe  said  chief  ScereCasy't 
Office;  for  one  year  ending  the  Mb  day  of  January,  1819 » 

For  defrajrmg  the  Expense  off  publishing  Proclamations,  and 
other  matters  off  a  Public  nature,  in  the  Dobljn  Gaactta  and 
other  Newspapers  in  isebmd;  fbr  one  year  ending  tbe  5tb  day 
off Janoary,  1819    .,«,.«•• •••• • •«.*.*. 


X.  s.  d. 
620  0  0 
266  13    4 


4^655  3  5 

13,300  0  0 

28.000  0  0 

3»000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

3,494  14  6^ 

15,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 

2,397  0  0 

8,663  16  8 

3,686  8  0 

1,000  0  0 

100,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

18,000  0  0 


1,153  16  11 
18^901    0    0 


20309    0    0 


piM. 


I        9,692    0    0 


630    0    0 


4,655    3  5 

13,500    0  0 

28,000    0  0 

3»000    0  0 

lOjOOO    0  0 

3,494  14  6j 

15,000    0  0 

15,000    0  0 

2,098    0  0 

8,663  16  8 

3,626    8  O 

1,800    0  0 


Digitized  by 


1,153  16  11 
9,195  15    7 


14,886    5  11{ 

6,878    8    7 
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SiBTicu  in  lUMiiD— -cwifiniMrf. 


For  defrAying  the  Eipeoie  of  Printing  1,500  Copies  of  a  com 
prewBd  Oowto  Edition  of  ike  Statotot  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ibr  the  nse  of  the  Hagistntef  of  Ireland,  and  alto  S50  Copio 
of  a  FoHo  Edition  of  the  tain^  hound»  for  the  ate  of  the  Lords 
BiilK>pf,  and  Pablic  Oftcert  in  Ireland    ...•- - 

For  defraying  the  Expenee  of  Criminal  Prosecotiooe,  and  other 
Law  Expeneei  in  Ireland }  for  one  jear  ending  the  5th  day  d 
Jannary»  1819    - ^ 

To  defray  the  Eipenee  of  apprehending  Public  Offenders  in  Ire- 
landi  lor  one  year  ending  the  5th  day  of  Januarys  1819   ..^» 

For  completing  the  Sum  neoeesary  for  the  snpport  of  the  Noo- 
eenfiorming  Miniitera  in  Ireland;  for  one  year  ending  the  5tb 
day  of  Jannary,  1819 •••..•-•.• »«. 

For  the  SnppoK  of  Seceding  BlinieterB  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto. 

For  the  Support  of  Prot^ant  DisMnting  Ministers  in  Irebnd  ; 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto •• —  .^ 

Fbr  pasring  the  Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland  |  for 
one  Year  ending  24th  of  June,  1818. .». 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  llie  Pratique  of  the  Port  of  Dublin  ; 
for  one  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1819 

For  the  EstaMithment  and  Matatenanoe  of  the  Public  NaTigatiom 
in  Ireland,  Tested  in  the  Directors  of  Inland  Narigation  i  foi 
the  fear  1818 ^. 

To  defray  Cifil  Contingencies  in  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1819   • , 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  making  a  Line  of  Canal  from 
Lough  AUan  to  the  Eircr  Shannon,  below  Battle  Bridgei  in 
ue  cttuenK  year  ••••••••  ••«••«•.•••••.•••••.••••••.••••••..•••••••••< 

For  further  defraying  the  GiTil  Contingencies  in  Ireland ;  for  the 
year  endmg  5th  day  of  January,  1819 ^ 

To  carry  on  the  Works  at  Dunmore  Harbour ;  in  the  year  1818 

To  carry  on  the  Works  at  Howth  Harbour ;  in  the  year  1818 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  building  Churches  and  Glebe  Houses^ 
and  purchasing  Glebes  in  Ireland;  for  one  year  ending  the 
5thdayof  Janoanr,  1819 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Trustees  of  the  linen  and 
Hempen  Maoufoctures  of  Ireland;  for  the  year  ending  th^ 
5th  day  of  January,  1819;  to  be  by  tiie  said  Tmstees  applied 
in  such  manner  ns  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  myost  conattcive 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  said  manufoctures    

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Commissiooers  fDr  oukiog  wide 
and  conTonient  Streets  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  for  one  year 
ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1819   

To  defray  the  additional  Allowance  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland;  for  the  year  1818 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  putting  the  House  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  in  Graflon-itreet,  into  perfect  Repair 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  building  Churches  and  Glebe 
Houses,  and  for  purchasing  Glebes  in  Ireland  ;  for  one  year 
ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1819  ..w... 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  supporting  the  Protestant  Charter 
Schools  of  Ireland;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  FonndUog  Hospital  at  DnUin  ; 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

For  supporting  the  House  of  Industry,  Hospitals,  and  Asylums, 
for  lodnstrjous  Children  in  Dublin;  for  one  year  ending 
Ditto   \ „ ^.^ 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  supporting  the  Richmond  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Dublin  ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto    

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Society  fDr  Sol- 
diers'  Children  at  Dublin ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

To  defray  the  probable  Charge  of  the  Hibornian  Marine  Society; 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto ^ 


turn 

Voted  or  cnstei. 


3,439  0  0 

23,076  0  0 

S,S07  0  0 

6,581  0  0 

3,868  0  0 

756  0  0 

1,764  18  6 

691  e  0 

5,475  0  0 

40,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

J5,oeo  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

9,230  0  0 


19,938    9    S} 


11,076    0  0 

876  18  5) 

323    0  0 

18^1    0  0 

38431    0  0 

32,515    0  0 

36,646    0  0 

7,085    0  0 

3,530    0  0 

2.755    0  0 
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8,604  16  3i 

15,003  13  1} 

858  9  8} 

6,435  15  0 

1,934  0  0 

756  0  0 

1,764  18  6 

517  17  3J 

5,475  0  0 

40,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

14.834  6  6| 

8,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

9,830  0  0 


19,938  9  8i 

11,076    0  0 

876  18  5i 

323    0  0 

18,461    0  0 

38,331     0  0 

87,692    6  8 

36,646    0  0 

7,085    0  0 

3,530    0  0 

8,755    0  0 
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Seaticis  id  ItMLAVD'^comtinued, 


For  defrayinj^  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  Home,  on  the 
Circular  Road,  near  Dublin ;  for  one  year  ending  the  5th  day 
of  January,  1819 .'i 

For  supporting  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hotpital  in  Dublin ;  for 
one  year  ending  Ditto    

For  supporting  the  Lying-in  Hospital ;  for  one  year  ending 
Ditto    

To  defray  the  probable  Expense  of  Dr.  Steren*s  Hospital ;  for 
one  year  ending  Ditto 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Reco- 
Tery  in  Cork-street,  Dublin ;  f>r  one  year  ending  Ditto , 

To  ddfray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  In  Dublin ; 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto  • 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Seminary ;  for  the  year  ending  Ditto    

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  Association  incorporated  for 
discountenancing  Vice,  and  promoting  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  the  Christian  Religion ;  fMr  one  year  ending  the 
5tb  day  of  January,  1819 « 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Green  Coat  HospiUl  of  the  City  of 
Cork;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Cork  Institution ;  for  one  year 
ending  Ditto  

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  of  Ireland ;  for  one  year  ending  Ditto 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Dublin  Society ;  for  one  year 
ending  Ditto   « 

For  defraying  the  Expenses  of  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland ; 
for  one  year  ending  Ditto •• 


Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Supply,  per  Act  £.  s.  d. 

56  Geo.  3rd,  c.  U 6.000,000  0  0 

57  ...Do. 2 24,000.000  0  0 

Do. 16 18,000.000  0  0 

Do, 80 9,000,000  0  0 


57,000,000    0    0 
Irish  Treasury  Bills,  per  Act  56  Gea  3rd, 
c*  41  and  47 1,084,615    7    8^ 


sum 

Toted  or  Grutcd. 


£,  t. 

9,307  0 

8,307  0 

3,148  0 

1,467  0 

4,615  0 

465  0 

8,928  0 

3,430  0 

104  0 

2,307  0 

5,558  0 

9,230  0 

4,015  0 


21,808,645    3    8 


58,084.615    7    ^ 


79,893,260  11     4) 


SUMS 

ptid. 


£.  i,  d. 

2,307  0  0 

8,307  0  0 

3.148  0  0 

1,467  0  O 

4,615  0  0 

465  0  0 

8,928  0  0 

3,430  0  0 

104  0  0 

2,307  0  0 

5,538  0  0 

9,930  0  0 

4,015  0  0 


17,468,887  10    7i 


42,058,415    7    8^ 


59,527.302  18    4 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


James  Fisher,  Esq.  on  bis  Salary,  fbr  additional  trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills, 

pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo.  3rd,  c  1 , 

Bank  of  England,  for  Management  on  Life  Annuities 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissiopers  for  issuing  Commercial  Exchequer  Bills 
Repayment  of  Annuities  claimed  pursuant  to  Act  56  Geo.  3rd,  c.  142 


£, 


375  0 
1,156  8 
4,300 


0 

2,000    ()    0 
13    9 


Amount  of  Sums  voted ;  as  above 79,893,260 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  PaymcnUrfor  Services  not  voted , 


7,836     2     3| 
11     4|, 


79,901,096  13    8J 
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Wats  and  Mkaks,  &c 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  for  Answering  the  foregoing  SERVICES. 


I>aty  on  Mali,  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Sonff,  and  on  Pensioni»  Oflicef»  ke,  continued.. 

Excise  Duties,  continued  per  Act  56  Oeo.  Srd,  c.  17  

ProfiU  of  Lotteries  

Arreart  of  Property  Tax 

Monies  to  arise  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores 

Sams  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Management  of  Com 

mercial  Exchequer  Bills 

Loan  3,000,000/.  per  Act  58  Geo.  drd,  c  23    

Exchequer  Bills,  funded  per  Act  58  Geo.  3rd,  c.  83 

Interest  on  Land  Tax  redeemed  by  Money  

Unclaimed  Dividends,  &c.  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank  Cor  Deficiencies 

of  Balance  in  their  hands 


£.  s.    d, 

Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means,  58  Geo.  3rd,  c.  4  ...  30.000,000    0    0 

...DiUo...  86...  11,600,000    0    0 


41,600,000    0    0 
Iridi  Treasury  Bills,  58  Geo.  3rd,  c.  87 800,000    0    0 


Total  Ways  and  Means    , 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted;  as  before. 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means , 


3,000,000  0  0 

3,500,000  0  0 

340,000  0  0 

250,000  0  0 

250,000  0  0 


21,448  12  6 

2,999,920  0  0 

27,424,872  16  0 

92  1  2 

59,656    2  10 


37,745,989  12    6 


42,400,000  0 

0 

80,145,989  12 
79,901,096  13 

6 

8* 

244,892  18 

H 

Whitehall,  Treasury  Chamben,  j 
23rd  March,  1819.  j 


C.  ARBUTHNOT. 
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'Bank  of  England,  199,  tUf  597,600,004. 
Barnstople  Electioo,  1191. 

Camden,  Marquis ;  hu  TeUership,  1031. 
Cash  Pajnnents,  199,  S84, 597, 604. 
Cash  Payments  Bill,  If  S4, 1995. 
Catholic  Question,  108, 886. 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  748, 10S4. 
Chimney  Sweepers'  ReguUtion  Bill,  668. 
Clergy  Dispensation  Bill,  149. 
Coin  of  the  Realm,  749. 
Colonies;  Ordination  for  the,  800. 
Cotton  Factories  Regulation  Bill,  1130. 

Pitzgerald,  Lord  Edward;  Reversal  of  his  At- 
tainder, 1433. 

Foreign  Enlistment  BUI,  1377. 

Frame-Work  Knitters  Bill,  1994. 

^Gold  and  Silver  Coinage,  1159. 

Insolvent  Debtors  Bill,  1537. 


Legal  Tender,  749. 

Mad-house  Regulation  Bill,  1344. 
Mint  Regulations,  1159. 

Navy;  State  of  the,  1032. 

Ordination  for  the  Colonies,  800. 

Poor-Rates  Misapplication  Bill,  154. 

Reversal  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald's  Attainder, 

1434. 
Roman  Catholic  Question,  108, 386. 
Rpman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  748, 1034. 

Slave  Trade,  1547. 
Stote  of  the  Navy,  1039. 

Tran8ubstantiation,748, 1034. 

Wager  of  Battk  Abolition  Bill,  1903. 
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Acts  in  Desuetude  Bill,  1901. 
Agricultural  Distress,  997. 
Army  Estimates,  935, 960. 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  998. 

Bank  Advances  Bill,  1199, 1373. 

Bank  of  England,  159, 591,  673,  676,  750, 

809,857,1150,1376. 
Bankrupt  Jurisdiction  in  Chancery,  560. 
Bankruptcy  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  959. 
Barnstaple  Bribery  Bill,  974,460. 
Bedingfield,Mr.;  his  Petition,  1438. 
Boyd,  General,  1416. 
Brassington,  William,  his  Petition,  910. 
Budget,  The,  1000. 

Camden,  Marquis  ;  his  Tellership  Bill,  319, 

473,665,670. 
Camelford  Election,  556,  559,  1199,  1497, 

1514,1537.  f         f  >  f 


Canada,  1351. 

Cash  Payments,  159, 591,  679, 676,  750, 809, 

857, 1150, 1376. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1549. 
Catholic  Question,  1,  6. 
Ceylon,  330. 
Chancery,  Delays  in,  560. 
Charitable  Foundations  Bill,  660, 1 151,  1^296- 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland  Bill,  569. 
Coal  Duties,  569. 
Colonial  Establishments,  1077. 
Combination  of  Workmen,  1990. 
Conveyances,  558. 
Cork  Harbour  Bill,  1434. 
Cotton  Weavers  of  Carlisle,  671. 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  845. 
Criminal  Laws,  1518. 
Crook,  George;  Petition  of,  303. 
Currencies  of  England  and  IreUnd,  ll9i. 
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Customs  Consolidation  Bill,  1S31. 

Distillation  in  Ireland ;  Illicit^  253, 593* 

Electors  Oaths  Bill,  229. 

^xcfaeqoer  Bills,  840. 

Excise ;  Conduct  of  the  Board  of,  553^  1283. 

Excise  Duties  BiU,  1207, 1373. 

Finnerty,  Mr. ;  Complwnt  aganast,  1182. 
Fitzgenld,  Lord  £.;  Reversal  of  his  Attahidw 

1536. 
Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  362,  858, 867, 1084» 

1118, 1232. 
Frame  Work  KnUters  BUI,  820. 

Game  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  374. 

Gaol  Deliveries  Bill,  1067. 

Gas  Light  Bill,  451. 

Grampound  Bribeiy  Indictments,  309,  820, 

1515, 1517, 1518. 
Grand  Jury  Presentments  Bill,  804. 

Hanchett,  Captain;  hb  PetitioD,  453,  860. 

Insolvent  Debtors  Relief  Bill,  587, 854^  1540. 

Irish  Partnerships  Bill,  124. 

Irish  StiU  Fines  Bill,  1420. 

Irish  Window  Tax,  126. 

Irish  Clerk  of  the  Peace  Bill,  559. 

Irish  Grand  Jury  Presentments  Bill,  804. 

Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  845. 

Jury  Court  in  ScotlaDd,^1347. 

Kent,  Duke  of;  his  Lottery,  1428,  1508. 

Licensing  of  Public  Houses,  117, 119, 121. 

London  Gas  light  BHl,  451. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  General  of  Sootlaod  Bilk 

664. 
Lotteries,  79. 

Malt  Duty,  1082, 1134. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill,  657,863, 1200, 

1504. 
^ills,  James;  his  Petition, 910. 
M'Ldlan,  Baron;  Charge  against,  850. 

Navy  Estimates,  823. 

**  NewTimes'*  Newspaper;  Complaint  against, 
1188. 

Ophthalmic  Institution,  315. 
Ordnance  Estimates,  837, 


Parga,806,  866,1171. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  1439,  1440. 

Partnerships  in  Ireland  Bill,  124. 

Penryn  Bribery  Bill,  332,  384, 802, 1293. 

Plague ;  Contagion  in  the,  1133. 

Poor  Settlement  Bill,  284. 

Poor-Rates  Misapplication  Bill,  465, 1125. 

Public  Buildings;  Resolutions  respecting, 
1437. 

Public  Expenditure ;  Sir  H.  Parnell's  Resolu- 
tions respecting  the  Retrenchment  of,  1429, 
1551. 

Public  Houses;  Licensing  of,  117,  119, 121. 

Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  864,  912, 
979. 

Publicans  licences  Regulation  Bill,  121, 660. 

Red  River  Settlement,  1351. 
Reform  of  Parliament^  1439, 1440. 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  Public  Income  and 

Expenditure,  864,  912,  979. 
Retrenchment  of  the   Public  Expenditure, 

1429,  1551. 
Ribbon  and  Silk  Weavecs  Regulation  Bill. 

337. 
Roman  Catholk  Question,  1, 6. 
Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  116, 149, 178. 

Salt  Laws,  361. 

Scotch  Acts  in  Desuetude  Bill,  1201. 

Scotch  Courts  of  Justice,  1346. 

Scotland ;  Jury  Court  in,  1347. 

Scotland;  Royal Bux:ghs  of,  116,  149, 178. 

Seppings,  Mr.  1117. 

Settlement  of  the  Poor  Bill,  284. 

Sinking  Fund,  347. 

^ve  Trade,  1542. 

Slave  Registry  Bill,  976. 

State  of  the  Nation,  474. 

Steam  Engines,  976. 

Store-keeper  General*s  Department,  1505. 

Townland  Fines  in  Irebnd,  253 
«  Times"  Newspaper;  Complaint  against  the, 
1137,1163,1195. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill,  998. 

Welch  Judicature,  666. 
Window  Tax  in  Ireland,  126. 
Wool  Tax,  999,1134. 

Workmen;   Laws  against  Combinations  of, 
1290. 
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Auckland,  Lord,  668,670,  1537. 

Bathurst,  Earl,  293,  801, 1066, 1377, 
Bute,  Marquis  of,  1411. 

Canlerbory,  Archbishop  of,  149,  1054. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  446,  1412. 
Charleraont,  Earl  of,  115. 

Damley,  Earl  of,  448, 1032. 

De  Dunstanville,  Lon),  398.  ^ 

Donoughmorc,  Earl  of,  108, 116,  386. 

Eldon,  Lord,  $u  Lord  Chancellor. 

Orenville,  Lord,  645,  1008. 
Grcjr,  Earl,    109,  115,  224,  227,  228,  414, 
608,  748,  1034,  1066.  ' 

Harrowby,   Earl  of,  225,  604,  1064,  1224, 
1295,  1406,  1416, 1515.  ' 

Holland,  Lord,  1295,  1388, 1415,  1416. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  1131. 
King,  Lord,  640,  670. 


Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  287,  298,  458,  655, 

009,  1032,  1191,  1225,  1294,  1344,  1400^ 

1514, 1547. 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  226,  597,  600, 606,  628, 

643,669,749,1159,1231. 
liverpool.  Earl  of,  113,  225,  228,  300,  433, 

600,  609,  610,   1031,   1056,  1162,    1229, 

1416, 1515. 
Loudon,  Bishop  of,  108. 
I/>rd  Chancellor  (Eldon)  406, 668, 1063, 1203, 

1345. 

Melville,  Viscount,  1033. 
Norwich,  Bishop  of,  391, 1048. 
Peterborough,  Bishop  of,  394. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  227, 644. 
Roseberry,  Earl  of,  896. 
Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  610,  1131. 

WeUington,  Duke  of,  115, 116, 446. 
Westmorland,  Earl  of,  440, 1295, 1398. 
Worcester,  Bishop  of,  389. 
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Abercromby,  Hon.  James,  788,  996,  1169, 

1293,  1349,  1540. 
Althorp,  Viscount,  251,  355, 587,  998. 
Attorney    General   [sir  Samuel   Shepherd] 

362,  872,  1076. 

Bankes,  Henry,  315,  332, 378,  379,  526, 665, 

968,1175,  1182,  1437. 
Barham,  John  Foster,  277,  326,  332,  667, 

1439. 
Bamett,  James,  844. 
Bathurst,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  277, 663, 667, 

1077,1167,  1181,1186. 
Bccher,  W.  W,  75. 
Bennet,  Hon.  Henry  Grey,  121,  246,  251, 

276,  453,  454,  458.  554,  585,  663,  860, 

863,  1018,  1076, 1176,  1209, 1367, 1426. 
Bernal,  Ralph,  274. 
Binning,  Lord,  192, 1349. 
Blake,  Valentine,  282,  463,  595,  665,  849. 
Boswell,  Alexander,  190,  1201,  1348. 
Bourne,  Sturges,  311,  473,661, 1125. 
Brand,  Hon.  Thomas,   232,  383,  469,  1127, 

1171,  1218. 


Brougham,  Henry,  660,  947,  963,  999, 1028, 
1083,1113,1124,1136,  1148,1157,  1166, 
1174, 1216,  1296,  1308, 1337,  1339,  1343, 
1349.  /-»>»> 

Brownlow,  Charles,  74,  853. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  259,  303, 306, 308,456, 

515, 1196, 1440,  1502, 1537. 
Burrell,  Sir  Charles,  332,  1185, 1293. 
Burrell,  Walter,  553, 

Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  90, 343,  1025,  1077, 
Byng,  George,  586,  1501. 

Calcraft,  John,  362, 665, 824,  856,  973, 1022. 
Callaghan,  Gerard,  148,  359,  591,  994. 
Calvert,  Nicholson,  276,  459,  464, 1290. 
Calvert,  Charles,  964, 1026,  1083,  1209. 
Campbell,  J.  F.  666, 
Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  98,  194,  287, 

527,798,799,  800,  909,  969,  1102,  1137, 

1149. 
Carew,  R.  S.  135. 
Carharopton,  Earl  of,  314, 559. 
Cartwright,  W.  R.  661. 
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Caatkreagh,  Viscouot,  I0«,  143,  ««8,  254, 

311,  313, 329,  368, 495,  660,  660,  667,790, 
816,851,858,  866,  903,  939,  1000,  1115, 
1123,  1124,  1154, 1168,  1177, 1179,  1187, 
1188,  1191. 1196, 1201,  1285,  1335,  1347, 
1348,  1504,  1512, 1536, 1547. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Right  Hon- 
Nicholas  Vansittarl],  89,  125,  133,  257, 

312,  314,  353,  454, 459, 554,  578,  590, 593, 
597,  841,  842,  844,  912,  990,  991,  999, 
1000,1020,1024,  1084,1152,1153,  1154, 
1195,  1208,1219,1421,1428,  1439,  1549, 
1563. 

Chichester,  Arthur,  594, 804, 1421. 

Clerk,  Sir  George,  151,287. 

CliAon,  Lord,  380. 

Clive,  Lord,  283. 

Cockbum,  Sir  George,  305, 307,  831,  837. 

Coffin,  Sir  Isaac,  248,  304, 305, 1118,  1134. 

Coke,T.  W.  1030,  1210. 

Colclough,  Caesar,  104, 147, 451. 

Colbome,  Ridley,  471. 

Cokhurst,  Sir  Nicholas,  147,  597,1426. 

ComptOD,  Lord,  829, 1170,  1178, 1210. 

Copley,  Mr.  Scijeant,  1112. 

Courlcnay,  William,  3,  283,  252,  471,  577, 

591,910,1130,  1197. 
Courtenay,  Thomas  Peregrine,  472. 
Cravford,  Arthur,  854. 
Cripps,  Joseph,  771. 
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